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GsirrLvmiNy^It  is  tetroely  necestaiy  for  100 

lDaiy,tlutt  adidoGation  caiuot  happen  witboiit 

a  l^fcai  deal  of  injary  Mng  done  to  the  joint, 

aad  pttrts  eoonected  with  it    Thus, -it  is  evi* 

dcBt,  thai  the  U^ments  must  be  raptured, 

wkidi  natoraUy  keep  the  bead  of  a  bone  from 

Wine  thrown  into  the  particular  direction  of  the 

displacement;  and,  ifthaMrki|paments  had  been 

capable  of  adequate  resistance,  the  bone  could 

mod  have  been  moved  out  of  its  right  situation. 

Bat,  jientleraen,  besides  the  capauar  and  other 

ligaments,  the  tfendons  and  musdes  mi^  be 

torn.    Thus,  in  the  shotolder»joint,  there  is 

aometimes  a  rapture  of  the  bicipital  tendon; 

an)  when  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  thrown 

jnlo  the  aiflla,  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis 

•s  lorn.    Uowerer,  I  wish  you  to  remembei^ 

that  tim  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  not  invariably 

broken ;  far,  in  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  valuabfe 

work  on  Disbeatioos,  you  may  find  the  par* 

finiiaB  of  the  dissection  of  dislocated  shoulder^ 

fRorhifr  that  the  bicipital  tendon  may  neither 

be  diiKplaced'4rom  its  groove,  nor  raptured. 

In  dislocataoos  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone, 

there  will  sometimes  be  a  laceration  of  certain 

■mfcif,  as  of  the  adductor  brevis  and  the  pec* 

Ibalis;  and  when  the  alteration  in  the  length 

of  the  Umb  is  considerable,  several  of  tha 

moBclcs  will  either  be  very  much  stretched,  or 

pretcrnatntally  relaxed,  in  consequence  of  the 

diHanoe  between  their  origins  and  insertions 

bdog  materially  changed. 

Let  me4iow,  gentmen,  oflhr  a  few  general 
ofaasmatioBs  on  the  symptoms  of  disiocatioos. 
In  the  ligst  place  I  m»j  numtk,  that  as  8C(> 
roi*.  IF. 


dent  of  tills  kind  must  produce  a  complete  iih 
terruption  of  the  functions  of  the  joint.  Then, 
the  limb  will  either  be  shortened,  lengthened, 
or  distorted^ — one  of  these  changes  invariably 
taking  place.  When  the  limb  is  elongated, 
this  symptom  is  of  itself  enough  to  convince 
you  that  the  case  cannot  be  a  fracture ;  and 
this  view  will  be  confirmed,  when  you  find 
that  BO  crepitus  can  be  felt.  Another  circum- 
stance particularly  meriting  your  notice  is^ 
that,  in  a  dislocation,  the  ajus  of  the  bone  is  no 
longer  natural.  Thus,  when  the  shoulder  is 
dislocated,  the  axis  of  the  humerus  will  not 
tend  towards  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula, 
but  towards  whatever  point  the  head  of  the 
bone  may  occupy,  while  its  lower  end  will 
incKne  outwaids,  backwards,  or  forwards  ac- 
cordingly. You  will  also  observe,  that  in  disio* 
cations,  the  natural  prominences  of  the  bones 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint  will  be  ren* 
dered  either  more  conspicuous,  or  be  more 
hidden  than  usual.  Thus,  in  a  dislocation  of 
the  shoulder-joint,  the  acromion  will  become, 
or  will  seem,  more  prominent,  in  consequence 
of  the  cushion  of  the  shoulder  being  flattened 
by  the  stretched  state  of  the  deltoid- muaclei 
and  by  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
from  Its  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  dislocation  is  of  the  hip,  the  projeaion  of 
the  trochanter  major  will  be  diminished.  In 
some  dislocations  you  will  be  able  to  feel 
plainly  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  unnatural 
situation  which  it  occupies;  and  if  you  attempt 
to  rotate  the  limb,  you  will  distinctly  perceive 
that  part  of  the  bone  moving  in  a  plaoe  away 
from  the  articular  cavity.  Anotlier  coqimoa 
symptom  of  a  dislocation  is  a  hoUowness  in  the 
artuatioA  of  tlie  joint,  the  head  of  the  bona 
does  not  fill  the  articular  cavity,  and  there  is 
a  remarkable  depression,  where  none  ought  to 
exist: — ^tbus,  when  the  bead  of  the  humerus  is 
out  of  its  place,  you  may  always  feel  such  do* 
pression  under  the  acromion. 

There  is  another  symptom,  gentlemen,wliich 
partkularly  claims  your  attention,  which  is, 
that  the  dilocated  bone  cannot  be  moved  with 
the  same  ii^cility  a^  if  it  were  fractured;  1^ 
heace  th«mis  aoonsidgrable  rigidity^aboiit  th» 
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limb,  which  continues  t6  increase  after  the 
accident,  partly,'  as  it  is  stated,  in  consequence 
of  the  muscles  completing  their  contraction, 
and,  as  I  think,  partly  from  another  cause, 
which  is  this : — after  the  bone  has  been  some  ■ 
time  out  of  its  place,  inflammation  having  had 
time  to  come  on,  the  parts  are  more  tender 
and  painful,  and,  consequently,  the  patient 
naturally  offers  greater  resistance  to  the  limb 
being  moved. 

'  Dislocations  also  produce  more  or  less  swel- 
ling of  the  soft  parts,  which  comes  on  very 
rapidly,  especially  when  it  is  a  ginglymoid 
joint  that  is  affected.  You  might  perhaps  ex- 
pect that  such  swelling  wovld  be  likely  to  be 
followed  by  abscesses ;  taut  it  is  a  fact,  well 
known  to  all  surgeons  of  experience,  that  how- 
ever great  may  be  the  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion, consequent  to  a  simple  dislocation,  they 
rarely  lead  to  suppuration.  However,  a  few 
instances  are  on  record,  as  exceptions  to  this 
observation :  thus.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his 
work  on  Dislocations,  mentions,  two  examples, 
in  which,  after  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation 
of  the  hip-joint,  suppuration  came  on  in  the 
joint,  ana  the  result  was  fatal.  But  such  aa 
occurrence  is  very  unusual. 

The  pn^rnoM  in  dislocations,  gentleaen, 
is  a  subject  deserving  of  your  attention.  I 
noticed,  in  the  last  lecture,  the  increase  of 
danger,  produced  by  the  circumstance  of  a 
dislocation  being  compound  or  complicated. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  for  me  to  say 
any  thing  more  at  present  on  that  particular 
topic. 

Old  laxatiom,  after  they  have  continued  for 
a  certain  tine,  cannot  possibly  be  reduced; 
for  not  only  do  the  muscles  become  shortened, 
and  permanently  adapted  to  the  alteration  in 
the  length  and  position  of  the  limb  but  the 
head  of  the  bone  acquires  preternatural  con- 
nexions, and  generally  becomes  immovably 
fixed  in  its  new  situation  by  strong  ligamentous 
bands.  Indeed,  in  certain  instances,  a  com- 
pletely new  socxet  is  formed  for  it,  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  bone  with- 
out first  breaking  away  more  or  less  of  the 
sides  of  the  new  orbicular  cavity.  In  unre- 
duced dislocatbns  of  orbicular  joints,  particu- 
larly, nature  makes  very  great  efforts  to  restore 
ihe  functions  of  the  limb,  often  forming  almost 
another  joint  where  the  head  of  the  bone  hap- 
pens to  be  placed,  and,  as  1  have  said,  actually 
constructing  a  new  socket  for  the  head  of  the 
bone.  In  some  cases,  we  also  find  that,  after 
a  certain  time,  the  head  of  the  bone  undergoes 
a  change  in  its  shape  and  size ;  a  circumstance 
illustrated  in  some  preparations  shown  to  you, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  lecture.  We  observe, 
that  the  head  of  the  humerus,  when  it  has  been 
long  out  of  its  place,  is  not  onhr  diminished, 
but  changed  in  shape.  New  ligaments  are 
formed,  calculated  to  hold  the  bone  in  the 
best  position  which  circumstances  will  admit 
of;  that  is  to  say,  ligaments  so  arranged  as  to 
afford  the  greatest  possible  support  to  the  bone 
%  new  situation»^the  utmost  support  cir- 


cumstances will  allow ;  and  sometimes,  in  order 
the  better  to  effect  this  object,  the  new  liga- 
ments are  immensely  strong  and  thick.  Thus, 
when  the  head  of  the  humerus  has  been  long 
out  of  its  place,  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  sca- 
pula will  be  filled  up  by  a  bory  deposit ;  a 
new  articular  cavity  be  produced  on  the  con- 
cave surfiu:e  of  that  bone;  and  new  ligaments 
will  also  be  formed  to  hold  the  bone  in  .its 
new  socket.  It  is  by  means  of  such  changes 
that  nature  makes  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the 
original  joint. 

I  have  stated  that  the  natural  socket,  when 
no  longer  occupied,  would  be  filled  up,  ami 
more  or  less  effaced ;  here  gentlemen  yon  tee 
an  instance,  in  which  the  glenoid  cifity  of 
the  scapula  is  in  a  great  measure  obliterated 
by  bony  matter,  in  conse(|iienee  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus  never  ha^in^  been  returned 
into  it.  In  an  unreduced  dislocation  of  the 
hip,  a  new  soeket  may  form  near  the  anterior 
inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  of  which 
you  see  an  example  in  the  pelvis  which  I  now 
show  yon.  It  seems  as  if  the  pressure  of  the 
trochanter  major  against  it  and  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  original  acetaoulum  has  had 
a  share  in  occasioning  a  change  in  its  shape. 
In  the  next  preparation,  you  observe  that  the 
head  of  the  temur  has  been  lodged  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  ilium,  and  the  acetabulum  is 
filled  up ;  here  also  the  pressure-  of  the  tro- 
chanter has  altered  the  margin  of  the  articular 
cavity,  which  had  long  been  abandoned. 
Another  preparation  before  us  exemplifies  very 
well  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  after  the  head 
of  the  humerus  has  been  long  removed  from 
it ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  filled  up  with  bony 
matter.  Here  also  is  another  specimen,  in 
which  nature  has  succeeded  in  making  a  kind 
of  new  joint  on  the  side  of  the  pehns,  higher 
up  than  the  original  one»  after  a  dislocatbn 
which  had  not  been  reduced.  It  is  what  some 
surgeons  would  term  ifcUteJoini. 

With  respect  to  the  question,  what  is  to  be 
done  for  dislocations  which  have  continued  a 
long  time  unreduced?  the  answer  is, — no- 
thing. A  few  instances  are  indeed  recorded, 
where  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  were  re- 
duced after  three  months  had  elapsed  from 
the  period  of  the  accident;  a  space  of  time 
beyond  which  dislocations  scarcely  ever  admit 
of  being  rectified ;  and  I  would  wish  you  to 
rememMr,  gentlemen,  if  excessive  violence 
be  used  to  reduce  dislocations  of  long  stand- 
ing, serious  and  even  ftital  mischief  may  be 
the  consequence.  Five  cases  were  published 
a  few  years  ago,  by  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the 
hospital  at  Rouen,  where  either  the  axiUary 
vessels  were  ruptured,  or  the  axiUary  plexln 
of  nerves  so  contused  as  to  render  the  limb 
ever  afterwards  paralytic ;  or  so  much  injury 
was  done  to  the  soft  parts  by  the  pressure  and 
extension  employed,  that  mortifioUion  of  the 
limb  ensued.  These  facts  should  be  a  lesson 
to  us,  and  put  us  upon  our  guard  against 
applying  too  much  force  in  our  attempts  to 
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of  long  standing.  No 
<fuQbt,  in  the  insttaoes  I  have  alluded  to, 
thcie  must  have  been  a  want  of  skill  in  the 
•ttnagement  of  the  force  employed,  aa  well  as 
lashnev  in  ita  deeree ;  for  Desault  met  with 
erett  soceeSB  in  reducing  old  luxations,  several 
of  which  had  continvwd  as  long  as  three 
amiths;  and  Baron  Dnpujrtren  has  been  still 
■ore  soooeasful,  for  some  time  ago  he  had 
ftduoed  five  and  twenty  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder  and  hip,  which  had  existed  for 
periods  varying  from  a  fortnight  to  upwards 
of  three  nKmths.  In  modern  times,  surgeons 
are  both  more  cautious  and  more  skilnil  in 
their  manner  of  applying  force  for  the  re- 
duction of  dialocatbns.  Thus  Dupnytren 
does  not  have  recourse  at  once  to  a  great 
degree  of  force,  but  takes  measures  calculated 
Id  Icmen  the  resistance  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Thus  he  employs  bleeding,  and  puts 
the  patient  into  the  warm  bath,  so  as  to 
weaken  the  muscular  system,  and  at  the  time 
of  making  the  attempt  at  reduction,  he  is 
very  particular  in  trying  to  divert  the  mind  of 
the  patient  from  the  accident  by  conversation. 
la  ttus  manner  the  muscles  are  taken,  as  it 
were»  by  surprise ;  and  without  such  judicious 
managensent,  the  muscles  would  be  prepared 
to  make  wast  resistance  to  the  force  employed 
fcr  the  reduction.  In  England,  the  same 
principles  have  long  been  familiarly  known, 
doly  valued,  and  successfully  applied  to  prac- 
tice. 

What  are  called  original  or  congemiai  dis- 
locations, arising  from  imperfect  development 
of  the  acetabulum,  of  course  do  not  admit  of  a 
core;  there  is  no  proper  acetabulum;  the 
dislocation  has  existed  from  birth,  and  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  malformation. 
1>ie  case  does,  indeed,  admit  of  some  palliative 
measures,  consisting  of  means  designed  to 
support  the  upper  portion  of  the  bone,  which 
IS  prindpally  accomplished  by  passing  a  belt 
iwind  the  pehris. 

Dislocations  produced  by  disease,  in  other 
terms^  sneh  as  are  called  iponitmeout,  are 
incaiable ;  for  the  articular  parts  of  the  bones, 
and  the  cartilages  and  ligaments  of  the  joint, 
are  generally  under  these  circumstances  too 
modi  changed  and  impaired  to  leave  any 
chance  of  a  restoration  of  the  parts  to  their 
natural  condition  again. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  treatment  of  dislocations, 
considered  generally,  there  are  three  principal 
indications  to  be  attended  to.  The  first  one, 
I  scarcely  need  say,  is  to  replace  the  bone  in 
its  proper  situation ;  in  every  recent  dislocation 
this  is  the  first  object  to  be  fulfilled,  and  is 
called  the  reduction.  The  second  indication, 
•r  that  which  claims  attention  directly  the 
bone  has  been  reduced,  is  to  take  measures 
to  prevent  it  from  slipping  out  of  its  place 
again.  With  this  view,  you  direct  the  patient 
to  keep  the  joint  perfectly  motionless  and 
•met,  or  even  empbv  mechanical  means  for 
me  purpoae.  The  fulfilment  of  this  indication 
aim  gives  the  ligamento  and  other  parts  which 


have  been  lacerated,  the  best  opportunltv  of 
uniting.  The  third  indication  is  to  aoopt 
such  plans  as  are  most  likely  to  moderate  the 
inflammation  and  swelling,  necessarily  arising 
from  the  accident. 

The  reduction  of  the  bone,  then,  is  the  first 
indication,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  proper  principles  which  are  to  guide  you 
in  effecting  such  reduction,  you  should  first 
consider  what  is  the  nature  of  the  resistance 
you  have  to  encounter  in  making  the  attempt 
to  put  the  bone  back  into  its  right  place.. 
Gentlemen,  the  chief  impediment  to  the  re- 
duction, in  a  recent  dislocation,  you  will  find 
almost  always  to  be  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles,  and  the  resistance  from  this 
source  will  be  found  to  increase,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  time  which  the  bone 
remains  unreduced.  In  other  words,  I  may 
say  that  you  will  always  be  able  to  replace 
the  bone  with  greater  facility,  when  you  make 
the  attempt  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident;  but  if  you  neglect  the  reduction  for 
a  few  days,  you  will  find  that  the  resistance 
has  become  verv  considerable,  such  as  you 
may  have  great  difficulty  in  overcoming. 

That  it  is  the  action  of  the  muscles,  which  is 
the  chief  obstacle  in  the  reduction,  is  proved, 
first,  by  the  facility  with  which  the  bone  may 
be  replaced  when  the  accident  has  happened 
to  a  limb  affected  with  paralysis;  secondly, 
by  the  same  facility  with  which  a  reduction  is 
effected,  when  the  patient  accidentally  &ints, 
or  when  he  has  been  suddenly  debilitated  by 
bleeding,  or  by  nausea  and  sickness  coming 
on  at  the  moment  when  the  attempt  at  re- 
duction is  made.  In  short,  any  circumstance, 
producing  great  temporary  weakness,  or  ex- 
treme prostration  of  the  vital  power,  and 
thereby  occasioning  a  sort  of  collapse,  aud  in- 
capacity of  resistance  in  the  muscular  system, 
will  alwajTs  render  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated 
bone  more  easy.  Another  proof,  that  the 
muscles  are  the  agents,  making  the  resistance, 
is  afforded  by  the  circumstance,  that,  if  th^ 
mind  of  the  patient  be  diverted  from  the  ac- 
cident, and  directed  to  other  objects  at  the 
time  of  making  the  attempt  at  reduction, 
the  surgeon's  design  is  much  more  easily  ef- 
fected. He  then  take  the  muscles  by  surprise^ 
as  it  were;  but  if  the  attempt  to  force  the 
bone  into  its  place  be  made,  while  the  patient 
is  alarmed,  and  on  the  watch,  then  the 
muscles  will  act  witli  their  utmost  power, 
and  often  frustrate  every  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction. These  facts  furnish  useful  hints  in 
practice;  they  teach  you,  not  only  how  to 
avail  yourselves  of  any  accidental  swoon  or 
temporary  weakness  of  the  system,  but,  in 
difficult  cases,  suggest  to  you,  that  you  ought 
to  bring  on  this  weakness  artificially ;  and,  in 
&ct,  this  is  what  the  best  modern  surgeons 
frequently  do;  when  they  cannot  effect  the 
reduction,  in  consequence  of  the  powerfiil  re- 
sistance of  the  muscles,  they  bleed  the  patient 
largely  from  a  considerable  orifice  in  the  vein, 
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or  they  administer  tartarised  antimony,  so  as 
to  ))roduce  nausea,  or  they  give  opium,  and, 
as  it  were,  intoxicate  the  patient  with  it ;  for 
It  is  found,  that,  when  a  person  in  a  state  of 
inebriety  meets  with  a  dislocation,  the  reduc- 
tion is  more  easily  efiected,  while  he  is  in  (his 
Condition,  than  afterwards,  when  the  influence 
of  drink  has  subsided,  and  his  muscular  power 
has  returned.  Here,  gentlemen,  we  have  con- 
vincing proofe,  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  the 
redaction  of  ordinary  dislocations  arises  from 
the  resistance  of  the  muscles,  connected  with 
the  dislocated  bone. 

Of  course,  you  would  not  bleed,  or  admi- 
nister tartarised  antimony,  if  you  could  ac- 
complish the  reduction  easily  without  those 
means. 

Then,  gentlemen,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  that  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated  bone 
requires  the  employment  of  mechanical  force; 
some  degree  of  which  is  manifestly  indispen- 
sable to  bring  back  the  head  of  the  bone  into 
its  proper  situation.  You  will  remember  1 
told  ^*ou,  that,  in  some  dislocations,  two  kinds 
Qf  displacement  happen ;  the  one,  vrimaryt 
which  occurs  directly  after  the  acciaent;  the 
otlier,  teeondary,  which  takes  place  after- 
wards. The  held  of  the  bone  is  thrown  into 
a  particular  situation  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then  may  change  its  place  again,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  muscles.  But, 
? gentlemen,  you  are  not  tQ  supposi*  there  is  this 
urther  change— 4hi8  secondary  displacement 
— in  all  dislocations :  generally,  it  occurs  only 
in  those  of  ball  and  socket  joints.  In  practice 
it  will  be  useful  for  you  to  understand  this  fact, 
because  you  ought  generally  to  make  your  first 
extension  m  sueh  a  way  as  to  dblodge  the 
bone  from  the  particular  situation,  info  which 
it  has  been  carried  in  its  secondary  displace- 
inent.  Hence,  the  first  extension  is  usaally 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  dis- 
located bone;  and  it  is  so  made,  in  order  that 
the  head  of  the  bone  may  follow,  as  nearly  at 
possible,  the  same  ctmrte  on  its  return,  as  it 
took  in  quitting  the  place  into  which  it  was 
thiown  in  its  first  or  primary  displacement. 
In  ftict,  the  first  extension  is  influenced,  in 
respect  to  its  direction,  by  the  consideration 
of  tfie  eff'ect  of  the  secondary  displacement* 

In  some  cases,  no  sooner  is  the  secondary 
displacement  removed,  than  the  action  of  the 
rnuKles  alone  is  sufficient  to  draw  the  head  of 
the  bone  back  into  its  place. 

Now,  gentlemen,  another  hd  is  obvious, 
namely,  if  merely  exienthn  were  empbyed, 
Tou  would  not  succeed  in  redueing  a  dislocated 
bone ;  for  you  would  pull  the  patient  off  his 
bed  or  chair,  instead  of  effecting  your  object. 
It  is»  therelbre,  necessary  to  fix  him  in  such  a 
way,  tliat  he  shall  not  yield  to  the  extending 
power ;  and,  with  this  view,  what  is  termed 
eotrnter-exienmon  becomes  necessary  as  well 
in  dislocations,  as  in  fractures,  and  even  more 
ie»  beomwe  the  extension,  required  for  the 
^nelbn  of  a  dishxsatien,  is  much  greater 
that  uecesaaiy  for  the  reduction  of  a 


fracture.  Thus,  when  you  are  reducing  a 
dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone,  or  the  humeruir, 
you  are  obliged  to  fix  the  peWis,  in  the  fir^ 
case,  and  the  thorax  and  scapula  in  the  se- 
cond, which  is  commonly  done  by  means  of 
a  girth,  or  bandage  of  some  kind  or  another. 
Extension  would  evidently  be  of  no  use,  unless 
counter-extension  were  employed  at  the  same 
time.  In  France,  the  counter-extension,  in 
the  treatment  of  a  dislocated  shoulder,  is  ge- 
nerally made  by  the  assistant  holding  a  sheet 
or  long  tablecloth  round  the  chest;  and  the 
same  plan  is  sometimes  employed  in  thb 
country  $  but,  in  many  instances,  other  me- 
thods are  employed  by  surgeons  in  England : 
the  counter-extending  means  being  fixm  to  a 
staple  in  the  wall,  to  a  post,  or  any  other 
sufficiently  firm  point.  On  the  continent, 
surgeons  often  prefer  making  tlie  extension 
and  counter-extension,  as  far  as  possible  ttcn 
the  dislocated  joint;  for  example,  in  a  dis- 
location of  the  thigh-bone,  they  apply  the  ex- 
tending power  to  the  lower  part  of  the  leg; 
t)ut,  in  England,  it  would  generally  be  applied 
just  above  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  In  the 
method  pursued  in  France,  there  is  certainly 
the  advantage  of  a  longer  lever,  which  is  a  oon- 
iideration  of  importance  at  the  time  of  the 
coaptation.  For  instance,  after  extension  has 
been  made  in  a  sufficient  degree,  frequenUy, 
the  next  object  is  to  get  the  head  of  the  bone 
over  the  projecting  margin  of  the  articular 
cavity,  as  is  the  case  in  reducing  dislocations 
of  the  hip;  at  this  moment,  by  mdintng  the 
ankle  inwards,  and  rotating  the  thigh  outward^ 
you  do  this  with  great  effect,  and  very  much 
through  the  aid  of  a  long  lever.  When,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  there  is  no  shortening  of  the 
limb,  extension  beyond  a  certain  point  would 
rather  preventreduction  than  promoteit.  There- 
fore, after  you  have  made  extension  in  a  case 
of  dislocation  of  the  hip,  and  when  your  object 
is  to  raise  the  head  of  the  femur  over  the  aar- 
gin  of  the  acetabulum,  you  do  this  by  making 
the  bone  itself,  or  the  whole  limb,  the  lever  to 
be  acted  on;  and,  as  far  as  my  experienoe 
goes,  those  snrp^ons  are  always  the  moat 
dcilful  in  reducing  dislocations,  who  employ 
the  limb  as  a  lever  for  inclining  the  head  of 
the  bone  into  its  proper  place.  This  principle 
I  should  say  is  as  important  as  that  of  rdaxing 
the  most  powerful  muscles  of  the  part.  No 
doubt  you  ought  to  relax  the  musines,  whose 
action  constitutes  the  chief  impediment  to  the 
reduction;  but  you  must  not  overlook  the 
principle  of  making  the  limb  a  lever  for  bring- 
mg  the  head  of  the  bone  back  into  its  right 
situation.  If  you  can  relax  the  muscles  of  the 
limb,  and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  this  prin- 
ciple, you  may  be  sure  you  are  carrying  int» 
eflbct  two  things  of  the  greatest  utility  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  reduction. 

In  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint,  there  is  an- 
other reason  why  you  should  employ  the  limb, 
or  the  thigh-bone,  as  a  lever,  in  redueing  the 
head  of  the  bone ;  you  have  to  raise  the  nesri 
of  the  femur  over  a  high  ridge,  and  you  woqM 
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ftcqMBtljr  fctt  in  doing  this  if  you  did  not 
«tte»d  to  tliis  principle.  Thus,  after  having 
■ade  solBcieoi  extensioD,  it  will  frequently  be 
•wirmiiy  to  apply  a  bandage  below  the  groin, 
which  will  serve  as  a  fijlcrum,  by  which  the 
hcMl  of  the  bone  may  be  lifted  into  the  acela- 
bohim.  By  means  of  thii  bandage,  you  make 
sone  extensioQ  in  the  transverse  direction,  and 
raise  the  bead  of  the  bone  over  the  brim  of  the 
aeetabulaoi.  Unquestionably,  however,  you 
dioul4  abo  relax  the  roost  powerful  muscles, 
wfaeo  you  cmo  do  so  without  interfering  with 
the  principle  of  the  lever :  thus  when  the  tibia 
is  dislocated  from  the  astragalus,  the  reduction 
Would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  unless  you  were 
to  attend  to  the  relaxation  of  the  strong  muscles 
oC  the  calf  of  the  leg;  but,as  soon  as  these  are 
f^laxed,  the  reduction  may  generally  be  ac- 
complished with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  extending  means  may  consist  either  of 
a  towel,  a  sheet,  a  tablecloth,  or  any  other 
strong  piece  of  lineoj  applied  round  the  limb ; 
however^  it  is  customary  to  interpose  some* 
thing  between  the  extending  cloth,  or  bandage, 
and  the  skin.  In  France,  surgeons  generally 
appbf  a  piece  of  linen,  covered  with  some 
esAoflient  ointment,  to  prevent  the  integuments 
from  being  injured  or  chafed.  In  thut  country, 
a  wei  roUer  is  more  frequently  used,  which 
will  not  slip  like  a  piece  of  greasy  linen,  and 
b  therefore  preferable.  Sometimes,  however, 
iaanel  is  pot  round  the  limb,  and  occasionally 
a  piece  of  soft  leather  is  employed. 

When  tlie  dislocation  is  of  a  ginglymoid 
joint,  m  vety  BMiderate  degree  of  extension  and 
oQimter-extension  is  commonly  required ;  for, 
in  sndi  cases,  what  is  termed  ooaptaUon  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  surgeon*s  business, 
becanse  as  aoon  as  he  has  diminished  the 
pressure  of  the  articular  suHaces  against  one 
another,  (for  vou  remember,  that  these  dislo- 
cations are  almost  always  incomplete,)  then 
coaptation  becomes  the  only  thing  to  be  aimed 
at,  and  it  is  efiecled  by  lateral  pressure,  made 
directly  on  dse  head  of  the  dislocated  bone. 
But  in  dislocations  of  the  enarthrosis  joints, 
extension  and  counter-extension  require  to 
be  made  with  more  force,  the  muscles,  capa- 
ble of  resistance,  being  more  numerous  and 
powerfiil. 

One  invariable  maxim  in  reducing  disloca- 
tioas  is,  not  to  make  the  extension  with  sudden 
and  considerable  violence,  but  gradually  and 
at  the  same  time  steadily  and  unremittingly. 
It  is  safer  to  tire,  oat  the  opposition  of  the 
muscles  by  gradually  increased  uninterrupted 
font,  than  by  resorting  to  short  efforts  of  great 
violeoce.  In  this  latter  practice,  you  run  the 
risk  of  producing  considerable  mischief,  you 
may  mptare  arteries  and  veins^  you  may 
osntaae  and  ii^ore  important  nerves,  or  you 
may  lacerate  the  soft  parts.  But,  gentlemen, 
widi  all  these  objections,  you  would  gain 
ootbang*  for  yon  would  have  less  chance  of 
gtlttog  tke  bone  into  hs  place,  than  by  a  milder 
aed  asore  judieioqt  plmi.  The  principle,  I 
n|ieat»  theo*  is  to  nuke  the  axtensioo  slowly 


and  gradually,  and  at  the  same  unremittingly ; 
for  no  muscles,  however  powerful  they  may 
be,  can  resist  force  thus  employed  against 
them  beyond  a  certain  time ;  and  they  must 
inevitably  become  tired  out.  As  soon  as  the 
bone  slips  into  the  articular  cavity,  (supposing 
it  has  been  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  or 
hip,)  the  circumstance  is  made  known  by  a  kind 
of  snap ;  the  joint  also  immediately  regains  its 
natural  shape,  and  its  functions  are  restored. 
These  circumstances  will  inform  you  that  the 
reduction  is  complete. 

The  second  mdiccUion,  which  is  to  prevent 
the  bone  from  slipping  out  of  its  place  again, 
and  also  to  give  tne  ligaments  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  uniting  again,  is  effected  by  keeping 
the  joint  motionless.  But  this  is  not  the  onlv 
thing  necessary  to  be  understood ;  you  will 
perccivcj  when  I  get  further  into  the  subject, 
that  bones  can  be  dislocated  only  when  the 
limb  is  in  particular  positions;  thus,  the 
shoulder-joint  cannot  be  dislocated  when  the 
arm  is  close  to  the  side,  nor  the  hip  when  the 
knees  are  kept  close  together;  tliejaw,  too, 
cannot  be  dislocated  as  long  as  the  mouth  re« 
mains  shut  You  must  recollect  these  hc% 
and  act  accordingly.  After  reducing  a  dislo- 
tion  of  the  thigh,  you  must  therefore  confine 
the  knees  together  with  a  bandage ;  after  re- 
ducing a  dislocation  of  the  jaw,  you  must  spply 
the  sling,  or  four 'tailed  bandage,  to  prevent 
the  mouth  from  opening,  for  otherwise  the 
condyles  may  slip  under  the  zygoma  again. 
After  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated  shoulder, 
the  fore-arm  must  be  put  in  a  sling,  and  the 
humerus  kept  close  to  the  side  by  means  of  a 
roller.  By  attending  to  these  directions,  yoii 
fulfil  two  great  objects,  you  give  the  ligamento 
the  best  opportunity  of  re-uniting,  and  you 
render  the  return  of  the  dislocation  impossible: 
be  it  also  recollected,  that  while  the  ligaments 
are  not  united,  the  return  of  a  dislocation  will 
happen  Jrom  slisht  causes. 

Tne  ihird  inSicaiion,  or  the  removal  of  in- 
flammation and  swelling,  is  parUy  effected  by 
quietude,  which  is  called  for  also  by  the  second 
indication.  But,  when  the  inflammation  is  con- 
siderable, it  may  be  necessary  to  employ 
bleeding  and  other  antiphlogistic  means. 

You  would  naturally  expect,  from  the  degrea 
of  mischief  produced  by  a  dislocation,  that  abs- 
cesses would  frequently  occur,  and  other 
serious  mischief  ensue ;  but,  as  1  have  already 
told  you,  that  is  not  the  case ;  the  inflamma- 
tion ordinarily  subsides  fevourably,  and  indeed 
in  a  sliorter  time  than  the  mischief  subsequent 
to  a  severe  sprain,  the  effects  of  which  often 
annoy  the  patient  for  a  much  longer  period, 
than  the  consequences  of  a  dislocation  of  a 
large  joint  that  has  been  property  treated. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  part  of  the  subject  will 
be  compound  dislocations ;  and,  if  you  please^ 
I  will  give  the  fourth  lecture  of  this  week  oq 
Friday  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  tiiat  is, 
immediately  after  Dr.  EUiotson's  lecture.  | 
also  hope  to  be  able  to  deliver  four  lectures  in 
the  ensuing  week. 
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LECTURE  X. 

Intermittent  Fever — Rheumatism — Hepatic 

Abscess, 

Gentlemen, — I  must  crave  your  indulgence 
for  having  omitted  my  intended  lecture  on 
Tuesday  last,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  af- 
fection of  the  throat.  The  hospital  is  at  pre- 
sent so  full  of  interesting  and  important  cases, 
that  I  really  do  not  know  where  to  begin  ;— 
in  fact,  I  have  never  witnessed  so  many  ex- 
amples of  singular  and  acute  diseases  as  we 
have  been  employed  in  treating  during  the 
last  ten  days. 

Before  I  enter  into  an  examination  of  any 
of  the  cases  now  under  treatment,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  a  case  of  ague, 
which  has  been  discharged  from  our  wards  a 
few  days  since,  as  it  is  possible  we  may  not 
have  another  example  of  this  disease  during 
the  present  session.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
Dublin,  intermittent  fever  has  of  late  been  a 
complaint  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  It  is 
true,  that  after  the  great  epidemiciever  which 
raged  in  this  country  during  the  ^r,  we  had 
an  extraordinary  number,  of  ague  cases ;  and 
h  wonld  appear  as  if  the  epidemic  of  continued 
fever  subsided  into  one  of  intermittent,  and 
in  this  way  completely  disappeared.  It  was 
durin?  this  period,  when  ague  was  so  ex- 
tremely prevalent,  that  I  msule  an  extensive 
series  of  clinical  experiments,  with  respect  to 
bleedmg  in  the  cold  stage  of  the  disease.  At 
present,  ague  is  very  rarely  met  with  here; 
and  the' majority  of  cases  which  come  before 
us  are  accidental  ones.  We  most  commonly 
And  that  the  patients  are  Irish  labourers,  who 
have  been  working  in  the  fenny  parts  of  Ens- 
land,  and  who,  on  their  journey  back  to  this 
country,  are  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  cold, 
damp,  and  misery*.  The  case  to  which  your 
attention  is  at  present  directed  originate  in 
this  way,  and  was  a  very  well  marked  and 
simple  example  of  the  disease.  The  attack 
was  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  tertian,  and 
the  man  exhibited  no  evidence  of  visceral 
disease,  except  a  swelling  of  the  spleen,  which 
quickly  subsided,  after  the  paroxysms  had 
been  checked  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine. After  remaining  here  for  some  time, 
he  was  dbmissed  perfectly  well. 

A  few  general  observations  on  intermittent 
lever  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unaccentable  in 
connexion  with  this  case,  and  I  wish  to  im- 
press them  upon  your  attention.  The  first 
thing  I  have  to  remark  is,  that  we  know  no- 
'■-•niir  of  the  causes  which  determine  the  pe- 
:  nature  of  this  affection ;  and  in  the  next 


place,  that  our  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
periodicity  is  extremely  scanty  and  imperfecta 
We  see  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever 
going  through  particular  stages,  ceasing  and 
again  returning,  sometimes  occurring  every 
day,  sometimes  every  second  day,  sometimes 
every  third  day;  occasionally  they  come  on 
twice  every  day ;  and  there  are  many  more 
varieties.    Again,  when  we  come  to  the  treat- 
ment, we  fiira  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  principles  of  treatment  fbnnded  on  the 
varieties  of  the  disease;  we  treat  tertian  in 
the  same  general  manner  as  we  do  quotidian 
or  quartan.    The  next  thing  which  is  to  be 
remarked  is,  that  the  treatment  of  pnre  in- 
termittent fever   must  be  considered  to  be 
empirical.     It  however  exhibits  a  very  re- 
markable example  of  what  may  be  term«l  the 
most  favourable  instance  of  specificism,  for  we 
have  medicines  which  will  cure  a  fit  of  ague, 
as,  for  instance,  bark.    Bat  are  m*e  to  expect 
to  cure  every  case  of  ague  with  bark  ? — Are 
we  to  consider  this  disease  as  affording  an 
exception  to  the  general  law,  that  the  true 
practice  of  medicine  is  to  be  founded  on  our 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  viscera  ? — 
No.    Although  we  are  emmrics  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
we  must  be  judicious  ones:  it  ia  necessair  for 
us  to  have  correct  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the 
viscera  that  suffer  during  the  paroxysms.     I 
regret  to  say  that  too  many  practitioners  take 
no  cognisance  whatever  of  the  state  of  the 
viscera  in  this  disease ;  and,  no  matter  whe- 
ther they  be  congested,  or  inflamed,  or  other- 
wise obstructed,  thev  go  on  recklessly  **  throw- 
rng  in  "  their  specifics ;  and,  when  bark  fiiils, 
they  try  arsenic,  and  when  arsenic  makes 
matters  worse,  they  go  to  mercury;  and  I 
have  known  cases  where,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  the  three  remedies  were  com- 
bined.   All  this  time  some  important  viscus 
was  in  a  state  of  chronic  or  sub-acute  inflam- 
mation, aggravated  by  each  paroxysm,  neg- 
lected by  the  practitioner,  and  exasperated 
by  the  **  remedies.**    Some  think  that  it  is 
the  spleen  which  is  principally  engaged,  and 
have  no  other  idea  of  the  aisease.    It  is  true 
that  engorgement  of  the  spleen  is  of  common 
occurrence,  and   its  enlargement  sometimes 
enormous.    A  gentleman,  who  is  now  present, 
has  mentioned  to  me  that,  during  a  residence 
in  India,  he  has  witnessed  actual  mortificatioo 
of  the  viscera,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  an 
excessively  tumefied  spleen.    This  I  can  fiiUy 
believe.     It  has  been  stated,  that  in  some 
cases  of  ague,  which  occurred  in  South  Ame- 
rica, the  splenic  engorgement  has  actually 
produced  hernia  of  ttie  intestines.     But  the 
reason  why  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed 
to  the  spleen  is,  because  its  disorganisations 
are  very  readily  noticed ;  it  is  composed  of  an 
erectile  tissue,  capable  of  very  gi«at  disten- 
sion; it  appears  to  have  a  very  intimate  con- 
nexion wit^  the  state  of  the  abdominal  and 
general  circulation;  and  hence,  durinv  the 
cold  stafe  of  an  ague,  we  can  frequfntiy  de- 
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ted  ft  Urge  tumour  in  its  fituation.  Bui 
wiwn  we  conae  to  consider  the  subject  more 
aocoialely,  we  find  ttiat  not  only  the  spleen, 
bttt  abo  the  brain,  lon|^,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
Buooos  membrane  of  the  intestines  are  all 
e^gyd.  How  are  they  >ngagedJ^Is  the 
Mbid  coodiiion  of  the  viscera  primaiy  or 
woofidaffy  ! — I  think  we  are  to  look  oa  it  as 
SKOodary.  What  do  w^  observe  during  a 
paroxysm  of  ague? — Observe  a  patient  in  the 
cold  stage  of  an  intermittent,  his  face  is  con- 
tracted, his  akin  pale,  the  supertkial  veins 
appear  obtilerated,  be  has  a  general  feeling  of 
coldness,  every  thing  denotes  the  ^trjAt  of 
blood  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  body,  i^irect 
your  attention,  in  the  next  place,  to  tlie  aon-» 
dition  of  the  viscera.  You  find,  perhaps, 
cvideooe  of  congestion  in  the  head,  the  brain 
n  oppressed,  and  the  patient  is  delirious;  you 
find  the  chest  affected,  the  cough  and  difficulty 
of  respiration  are  often  very  great,  the  intestinal 
tobe  and  iiver  are  frequently  engaged,  diar* 
rbcea  comes  on,  and  there  is  a  copious  flow  of 
pale  urine,  as  in  hysteria.  When  we  look  to 
the  condition  of  the  spleen,  we  find  it  rapidly 
eolaiged ;  we  observe  too  that  old  ukers  on 
the  surface  are  frequently  dried  up,  and  old 
vascularities  become  pale.  This  circumstance 
leads  us  to  consider  the  affection  of  the  viscera 
asseoomlary  to  some  primary  morbid  influence. 
Whra  the  hot  fit  comes  on,  a  new  train  of 
pheuomena  demands  our  attention.  Nature 
BOW  oiakcs  an  effort,  and  the  balance  of  the 
circnlatioa  is  restored.  What  do  we  now 
perceive?  The  skin  becomes  hot,  the  pulse 
full  and  strong,  the  eitemal  veins  swelled, 
the  free  congested,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
bodv  regains  its  vitality,  and  in  proportion 
as  this  process  goes  on,  the  oppression  of  the 
viscera  subsides,  the  breathing  becomes  easy, 
the  dciiriom  vanishei^.the  symptoms  of  ab- 
dominal irritation  disappear,  every  thing  is 
icUeved,  and  the  patient  is  free  from  disease 
until  the  next  attack.  As  far,  therefore,  as 
the  symptoms  of  ague  go,  the  cold  fit  seems, 
lo  produce  the  retreat  of  blood  from  the  sur- 
hat  and  its  determination  to  the  viscera,  the 
hot  fit  the  contrary,  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
Irac  state  of  the  case. 

But  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  does  not 
depend  on  the  inferences  we  are  able  to 
deduce  from  an  aocniate  consideration  of  svmp- 
loms,  we  have  direct  proofii  fii>m  pathology. 
When  a  person  dks  in  the  cold  stage  of  ague, 
we  find  engor^mettts  of  the  viscera  of  the 
three  great  cavities.  You  can  conceive,  then, 
gcnlleoien,  how  a  mild  but  protracted  attack 
of  intermitteni  lever  may  produce  chronic, 
and  a  violent  one  acute  iniUmmation  of  various 
organs.  After  the  cold  stage,  le-action  comes 
on;  the  heart's  action  is  increased,  and  in- 
flammation may  be  set  np  in  the  engorged 
viaoen.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  frequently 
have  acute  inflammation  supervening  on  ague 
i»  hot  countries,  and  chronic  diseases  in  more 
Icmperate climates.  You  may  read  in  Bailie's 
work,  several  cases  of  violent  inflammation^ 


coming  on  after  ague  in  Italy.  In  other  cases, 
apoplectic  effusions  occurred.  Rupture  of  the 
spleen  and  liver  has  also  been  observed  from 
the  violence  of  the  congestion.  You  ttnU 
find  thai  the  more  heaShy  the  vUeera  are 
and  ike  more  free  from  engorgement,  the 
more  certain  and  unequiwSd  will  be  the 
favourable  operation  of  the  bark.  It  is  in 
those  cases  where  there  is  inflammation  or 
intense  congestion  of  the  viscera  psesent,  tliat 
bark  is  found  to  prove  inefficacious,  and  hence 
it  is  that  I  said,  that  though  we  were  empirics 
so  far  as  the  sulphate  of  quinine  was  con- 
cerned, still  it  was  necessary  that  we  should 
be  judicious  ones,  and  have  a  correct  idea  of 
the  state  of  the  viscera.  |> 

Another  very  important  consideration  is  the 
following.  I  am  anxious  to  impress  it  on 
^ou,  as  1  do  not  find  it  sufficiently  dwelt  on 
10  books.  At  toon  at  the  viteera  which  have 
been  secondarily  affected  become,  either  from 
inflammation  or  congestion,  to  altered  that 
they  interfere  with  the  performance  of  healthy 
functions,  they  become,  as  it  were,  new 
sources  of  irritation  ;  what  was  an  effect 
becomes  a  cause  and  hence  me  have  two 
sources  of  diseased  action  in  the  system  ;  one 
the  primary  affection,  the  other  me  diseased 
viscus,  which  by  their  sympathetic  irritations 
derange  the  functions  of  other  parts.  Under 
these  circumstances  you  will  constantly  ob- 
serve a  resistance  to  the  fiivourable  action  of 
bark  and  other  specifics.  The  intermission, 
too,  is  frequently  not  complete,  and  the  whcle 
type  of  the  fever  irregular.  When  you  ob- 
serve these  phenomena,  you  may  generally 
conclude  that .  some  organic  change  of  im- 
portance is  going  on,  and  you  must  endeavour 
to  find  it  out,  and  remove  the  local  affection 
by  the  ordinar}'  means. 

Oue  word  more  on  this  subject,  and  I  have 
done.  You  have  heard  of  the  practice  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Mackintosh,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  you  are  aware  that  the  plan  of  treatment 
which  he  recommends  in  ague  has  been  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  dangerous  innovation 
by  several  members  of  the  profession,  whose 
maxim  seems  to  be,  "  moribus  antiquis  stet 
Roma."  For  my  part,  I  feel  bound  to  say, 
that  I  tliink  he  aeser\'es  the  warmest  thanks 
of  the  profession  for  the  publication  of  his 
vieT^o  ri  fever,  as  well  as  his  valuable  re- 
searches on  many  other  important  topics  con- 
nected with  practical  medicine ;  and  it  is  but 
iustice  to  state,  that  I  do  not  know  a  more 
lonourable  and  liberal  man,  or  a  better  prac- 
titioner,.than  Dr.  Mackintosh.  I  am  anxious 
to  make  this  statement,  because  some  cir- 
cumstances, which  with  others  might  have 
excited  unpleaiant  feelings,  have  occurred  be- 
tween him  and  me  with  respect  to  bleeding  in 
the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever.  When  I 
began  my  clinioil  experiments  on  this  subject, 
I  ramarked  that  the  first  few  cases  on  which 
bleeding  in  the  cold  stage  was  tried  turned  out 
fiivouramy.  A  short  time  after  this,  having 
f^een   Dr.  Mackintosh  in  Edinburgh,  1  told 
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Mm  df-my  siiecesf,  and  In  th«  first:  volame  of 
his  work  on  the  practice  of  physic,  he  quoted 
ne  as  one  of  those  who  approved  of  bleeding 
io  the  cold  staee.  Dminff  the  course  of  the 
neit  summer,  I  again  tried  the  experiment  on 
a  much  larger  scale;  nearly  one  hundred 
cases  were  treated  by  bleeding  in  the  cdd 
stage,  and  firoos  a  cardbl  consideration  of  the 
Bssults,  I  found  that  it  was  a  practice  which  f 
dottld  not  safely  recommend  for  general 
adoption.  1  regret  that  I  did  not  imm^iately 
•ommunicate  these  facts  to  Dr.  Mackintosh ; 
I  neglected  informing  him  of  the  result  of  my 
iflecond  experiments,  and  it  unfortunately  hap^ 
pened  that  my  statement  and  Dr.  Mackintosh'iB 
came  out  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  con- 
aequencewas,  that  some  persons  comparing 
Us  statement,  grounded  on  my  first  com- 
wnnkation,  with  that  which  I  published  as 
the  result  \k  more  extensive  inqniry,  went  so 
iiff  as  to  accuse  him  of  misrepresentation.  Of 
^  Ikis  I  must  acquit  him ;  he  never  intended  to 
Misrepresent  my  opinions*  and  his  high  cha- 
racter is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  being 
totally  incapable  of  wilful  misstatement. 

Among  Um  older  authors,  it  was  a  long 
•stablishm  opinion  that  there  were  evidmt 
pitx>ft  of  constitntional  debility  in  the  cold 
atage  of  ague,  and  that  every  thing  seemed  to 
demand  tne  use  of  stimulants  and  contra-in- 
dicate  depletion.    Dr.  Mackintosh  came  to  a 
Afferent  conclusion,  and  asserted  that  much 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  bleeding  in  the 
cold  stage,  and  I  must  allow  thai  it  may  be 
mnpkfifed  with  nngular  adtantafre  in  som0 
eateit  on^i  ^'  ii  if  fioi  f^eneraUy  attended 
itith  bad  or  dangeroua  effectt.    I  tried  this 
plan  during  the  prevalence  of  a  peculiar 
epidemic,  which  came  on  after  the  occurrence 
of  typhus,  and  I  believe  it  would  not  be  fair 
ender  such  circumstances,  to  draw  conclusions 
from  it  unfavourable  to  the  practice,  $ofara$ 
saegardt  eponuUe  cate$  of  ague.    So  &r  as 
our  expenence  of  the  practice  at  that  period 
^ent,  we  were  induced  to  thmk,  that  bleeding 
iQ  the  cold  stage  was  not  advisable.     We 
Ibnnd  that  in  some  cases  where  it  was  used, 
the  type  of  the  fever  changed,  the  patient  got 
teoiMiroxysais  a  day  instead  of  one,  and  that 
which  was  tertian  became  quotidian.    Now 
this  was  bad.    We  found  also  that  in  some 
easn  new  visceral   inflammation   came   on 
after  bleeding,  firequently  with  great  violence, 
•id  one  man  was  carried  ofT  by  intense  pneu* 
nonia,  with  inflaromation  of  the  brain.     We 
perceived  that  recovery  was  often  tedious  and 
protracted,  and  that  the  phenomena,  which 
sometimes  appeared,  bore  a  very  close  analogy 
te  those  which  result  from  excessive  hemor- 
rhage.   In  these  cases  the  bleeding  was  per- 
formed more  than  ooce.     Our  impression, 
therefore,  actually  w»,  that  (in  this  epidemic 
at  least)  bleeding  is  the  cold  stage  was  to  be 
looked  on  as  an  equivocal  and  haxardous  means 
of  cure,  and  that  sulphate  of  quinine  was  both 
safer  and  better. 
"*«e  I  widi  ta  coatcadiet  an  error  into  which 


some  persons  have  fUleh,  i»  sapeoflSng  that 
Dr.  Mackintosh  denies  the  utility  of  sulphate  of 
quinine.  He  does  not  by  any  means  do  this  ; 
he  gives  to  it  its  proper  share  of  praise,  but  he 
states  that,  in  cases  of  visceral  congestion,  it 
will  act  much  better  afler  a  bleeding  in  the 
cold  stage.  Is  the  recent  edition  of  his  book» 
which  I  look  upon  as  the  best  work  on  prac« 
tical  nredicine  in  this  language,  you  will  find 
many  communications  from  practitioners  in 
India,  confirnwtory  of  tlie  value  of  bleeding  in 
the  cold  stage,  and  where  there  is  extensive 
engorgement  of  vital  organs,  as  frequently 
occurs  in  tliis  disease  hi  warm  climates,  I  think 
it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  many  lives,  and 
would  advise  any  of  yon,  who  go  to  India, 
not  to  omit  making  trial  of  it. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  observed  that  we  have 
been  trying  the  efficacy  of  croton  oil  frictjone 
ki  acute  rneumatism  and  other  complaints. 
We  intend  to  continue  our  experiments.  A 
few  words,  while  on  this  subject,  with  respect 
to  clinical  experiments.  If  we  look  to  the 
present  state  of  British  medicine  we  sliall  find 
one  fiiult  pervading  almost  every  published 
communication,  namely,  the  geoetal  but  cuU 
pable  propensity  of  writers  to  draw  general 
conclusions  from  the  results  aflbrded  by  a  very 
few  cases.  Yoe  will  find  in  some  of  oar  pe- 
riodicals a  line  of  treatment  recommended 
confidently,  on  the  conclusions  derived  from  a 
single  instance  of  disease.  Now  this  is  ridi- 
culous. Another  great  fiult  in  some  British 
practitioners,  it  the  pubiieatinn  of  euceeaeful 
ea»e9  aione.  But  if  a  man  has  treated  twenty 
cases  successfully,  and  failed  in  a  hundred,  of 
what  use  or  value  »  his  statement,  unless  he 
gives  both,  and  says  ftiirly  here  is  the  result  of 
my  experiments,  here  are  ray  successful  and 
here  are  my  unsnccessfal  cases.  The  profes-' 
sfon  can  then  strike  the  balance,  and  draw  the 
proper  conchmoos. 

We  are,  as  I  remarked  before,  making  soma 
clinical  experiments  on  croton  oil  firictions.  At 
far  as  we  heve  gone  our  expectations  have  not 
been  disappointed.  You  are  all  aware  that,  in 
the  cases  in  which  we  have  employed  it,  a  kind 
of  papular  eroptwn  has  occurred*  and  relief  te 
a  greater  or  less  extent  has  been  obtained.  In 
the  present  case  it  has  proved  of  some  service^ 
but  you  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that  rhen- 
onatism  is  one  of  those  diseases,  in  which  yon 
should  be  more  than  ordinarily  cantiona  of  the 
means  yon  employ  in  removing  the  inflamma* 
tory  affection  of  the  joints*  by  direct  applica- 
tions of  a  stimulating  nature,  because  tJieie  ie 
a  great  liability  to  metastasis.  This  is  a  case 
in  which  you  mest  have  a  great  many  obser* 
vations,  and  you  must  be  able  to  show  that 
the  disease  is  not  established  in  any  other  part, 
after  you  have  succeeded  in  removing  it  fronr 
its  original  seat  I  shall  say  no  more  upon 
this  subject  for  the  present,  as  I  have  not  wit- 
neand  a  sufficient  number  of  eases  to  allow 
me  to  make  any  general  practical  inferences, 
Mr.  Dicriy  has  drawn  up  a  report  of  our  ex- 
pcrioMOts,  and  his  inpteami  is,  that  there  i»' 
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in  wlitdi  it  kas  bMn  tm^ 
iyMwucii//y  and  cMBplelely  siiecMsftil.  In 
sone  inslaiiees  it  hu  remoired  the  pain,  in  a 
few  ike  svelliB^  of  vfaeoiiwtiiiii;  m  &r  as  we 
hare  observed  it  has  not  been  Ibllowed  by 
■iitMHiiiB  I  would  say,  thai  in  aeute  affte- 
fiooB  of  die  joints^  tM  croion  oil  frietiooa 
prooiiae  very  well.  Bat  I  do  not  think  that 
fkgy  ibouM  be  employed  until  the  period  for 
bcthiiig  and  other  direct  antiphloeistic  treat- 
seat  MS  passed  by.  Oor  method  you  know 
ii  to  fvb  in  from  foor  to  six  drops  of  the  nndi- 
kiied  oil,  with  a  piece  of  lint,  over  tke  affected 
joint;  bv  the  d^t  day  the  eruption  appears. 
I  skall  DOW  direct  your  attention  to  a  case 
in  the  chroak  ward.  The  patient  came  into 
kospiial  with  eoufth,  pain  in  the  right  side, 
aad  cofHOua  expectoration,  slightly  tinged  with 
Mood.  On  examination,  we  found  a  tumour 
in  the  region  of  the  tiver,  the  corresponding 
nde  was  dnil  on  percussion,  but  the  stetho- 
SDopie  signs  of  phlnisis  were  absent.  A  more 
catefol  cxamioatbn  was  made  by  Mr.  Chute 
and  Bfr.  Martin  on  yesterday,  and  they  have 
cooie  to  the  conclusion^  that  it  is  a  case  of 
hepatic  abacess,  which  has  opened  for  itself  a 
passage  into  the  lung.  You  will,  of  course, 
m<piire  into  the  grounds  for  this  statement, 
tfa^  are  as  follows: — Six  weeks  ago  the  man 
was  attadced  with  severe  pain  in  the  region  of 
die  liver.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  without 
any  previous  symptom  of  disease  of  the  lung, 
he  waa  seised  arith  a  sudden  fit  of  coughing, 
and  expectorated  a  vast  quantity  of  pus,  and  it 
was  fauDd  that,  after  the  cough  and  expecto- 
had  larted  for  some  time,  the  hepaiic 
deereoMed  ammderaUy  in  tace*  Hence 
il  waa  ooBchided  that  the  matter  had  got 
tkroofh  dw  diaphragm  and  pleura  into  die 
inbitanre  of  the  lung,  the  adheskins  between 
the  layen  of  the  plewa,  consequent  on  intam* 
mation  preventing  it  from  bursting  into  the 
ptouialsac 

Hie  first  thin^  to  be  observed  on  this  case 
isb  that  the  opemng  of  an  hepatk:  abscess  into 
Ibe  loDg  is  pcrhapa  one  of  the  most  fovourable 
Icrmsnaliona  of  the  disease.  When  it  opens  in 
other  situations  we  may  certainly  have  a  re^ 
ODvery,  but  the  instaoees  of  this  taking  place 
after  the  matter  gets  into  the  lung,  are  so  nu-* 
9M  to  warrant  us  in  oonsuming  this  as 
of  the  moat  fortunate  terminations.  Let 
inquire  what  is  the  mechanism  of  this 
The  inflammation  seises  on  the  dia* 
pkianit  gets  through  it,  and  reaches  tlie  ex^ 
icmM  layer  of  the  pwuia,  whkh  it  next  attacks, 
the  two  lavers  of  that  membrane  become 
united  by  adhesion  round  the  point  of  perfo- 
ntkm,  and  the  contents  of  the  abscess  finally 
make  a  passage  into  the  lung,  the  substance 
of  which  beeoBsea  partiaDy  engoiged,  and  a 
pam^  between  Ibe  hepatic  abaDOs  and  the 
Ittger  bronchial  tnbes  is  formed.  This  is  one 
of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  mat  ten- 
dency of  the  nleara  to  adhesion.  If  the  con* 
tents  of  the  amoeaa  get  mto  the  cavity  of  the 
pkora  we  abonki  bsvoaneiMnnois  empywui 


widi  pleorilis.  Bot  aOeafoo  flakes  pHue,  tbt 
king  is  perforated,  and  we  have,  as  in  this  case^ 
a  wddm  expectoration  of  pus. 

A  great  number  of  sneh  cases  have  been 
observed,  but  very  few  of  the  patients  havtf 
undergone  examination  with  the  stethoscope; 
I  have  related  one  in  the  London  Cyclopeedia 
of  Practical  Medicine.  In  the  present  case; 
however,  besides  the  symptoms  before  inen<- 
tioned,  our  opinion  was  borne  out  by  othef 
considerations.  The  intercostal  spaces  were 
not  obliterated ;  the  hepatic  tumour,  also,  waa 
still  evident.  Now,  this  might  be  considered 
an  enlarged  or  a  displaced  liver;  if  displaced^ 
It  must  be  in  consequence  of  a  vast  empyema 
of  the  same  side :  but  of  the  existence  of  this 
there  was  no  indication.  You  remember,  that 
while  on  the  subject  of  empyema,  I  remarked, 
that  where  we  had  dulness  of  sound  and  ab& 
sence  of  the  respiratory  murmur  in  the  lower 
and  posterior  part  of  the  lung,  ftom  the  pres& 
sure  of  an  enlarged  liver,  when  we  make  the 
patient  take  a  deep  inspiration,  the  resphntioil 
oecomes  audible.  This  did  not  occur  in 
the  present  case.  It  is  probable  that,  in  t 
case  where  hepatic  abscess  bursts  into  the 
lungs,  the  adhesions  which  are  formed  prevent 
the  descent  of  the  lung  on  that  side,  and  to 
this  source  we  are  to  attribute  the  defective 
nature  of  the  diagnosts.  I  recollect  having 
seen  a  case  of  abscess  on  the  liver  with  a 
double  opening.  The  woman  had  pain  and 
swelling  of  the  right  hypochondrium  while  she 
was  here,  and  some  time  afterwards  an  evi« 
dent  pointing.  She  left  the  hospital  about 
this  time,  but  returned  shortly  afterwards  with 
a  large  swelling,  like  an  anthrax,  on  her  side: 
This  was  openol  by  incision,  and  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  pus  gushed  out.  On  dressing  this  one 
morning,  a  quantity  of  air  escaped,  and  on 
introducing  a  probe,  it  seemed  to  pass  in  th« 
direction  of  the  diaphragm.  We  were  there* 
fore  led  to  conclude  that  the  hepatic  abscesa 
had  not  only  an  external  opening,  but  had 
also  passed  through  the  diaphragm  and  the 
substance  of  the  long.  On  examination,  after 
death,  we  found  that  the  abscess  was  not  iir 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  but  external  to  it, 
and  that,  fti>m  this  situation,  it  had  passed 
through  the  diaphragm  and  the  substance  of 
the  lung.  With  respect  to  the  case  at  present 
before  us,  all  we  can  do  is,  to  support  the 
man's  strength,  and  produce  resolution  of  the 
hepatic  tumour ;  in  net,  we  must  treat  it  as  a 
ease  of  chronic  hepatitis. 

Connected  with  this  Is  another  interesting 
ease  of  a  pulsating  tumour  in  the  abdomen,' 
the  subject  of  which  is  a  woman  In  the  small 
Fever  Ward.  I  am  not  going  to  «ye  any 
fixed  opinions  respecting  this  case.  Thn  pa- 
tient has  been  described  as  labouring  under 
dyspeptic  symptoms  for  the  last  three  vears« 
Some  time  ago  she  discovered  a  tumour  in  the 
epigastrium,  which  is  accompanied  with  evi- 
dent pulsation,  increased,  as  she  states,  by 
going  up  stairs.  It  made  its  appearance  after 
Um  symptoma  of  the  disease  <x  the  stomaeb 
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hid  iMtod  for  more  than  elgtiteen  months.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  an  appie»  movable  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  communicating  to  the  hand 
a  distinct  pulsation,  and  on  applying  the  ste- 
thoscope over  it,  a  loud  brmt  de  toufiei  is 
heard.  Six  months  ago  she  had  some  vomit* 
ing  of  blood,  which  continues  to  occur  occa- 
sionally, about  half  an  hour  after  taking  food. 
There  is  no  sign  of  the  existence  of  any  affec* 
tion  of  the  heart  She  has  constant  watery 
eructations,  and  is  tormented  with  flatulence, 
and  has  a  continual  burning  pain  in  the  reeion 
of  the  tumour,  sbootin|;  towards  the  shoulder 
and  neck.  Her  tongue  is  clean ;  bowels  rather 
confined ;  urine  scanty ;  pulse  generally  about 
110. 

Now,  gentlemen,  here  is  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  hu  bad  digestion  for  a  period  of  three 
^ears,  and  whose  bowels  have  scarcely  been 
in  a  proper  state  for  many  vears.  Three  years 
ago  symptoms  of  evident  derangement  of  the 
stomach  commenced,  and  eighteen  months 
after  a  tumour  is  observed.  She  has  also  had 
vomiting  of  blood,  and  came  into  the  hospital 
with  these  symptoms  and  a  violent  lancinating 
pain  at  the  epigastrium.  Our  first  question, 
then,  is,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  tumour?  • 
We  have  a  tumour  situated  in  the  epigastrium, 
with  evident  pulsation,  increased,  as  she  savs, 
by  ascending  a  staircase.  The  first  impression 
which  this  would  convey  to  us  is,  that  it  is  an 
aneurismal  tumour.  Is  it  aneurism  T  There 
are  many  different  kinds  of  pulsations  which 
are  evident  to  the  sense  of  touch,  which  are 
not  aneurism,  as  dyspeptic  throbbings,  palpi- 
tations from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  from  ner- 
vous agitation ; — but  in  these  cases  we  have 
00  tumour.  Here  we  have  a  manifest  swelling ; 
it  cannot,  therefore,  be  attributable  to  any  of 
these  causes.  Well,  what  are  the  causes  of 
pulsating  tumours  in  the  abdomen  7  aneurism 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  or  some  of  its  branches, 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  pancreas, 
or  disease  of  the  pylorus?  Mind,  I  do  not 
intend  to  give  any  decided  opinion  on  this 
case,  but  will  observe,  that  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence is  against  the  supposition  that  this  tu- 
mour is  an  aneurismal  one.  In  the  first  place, 
the  swelling  has  lasted  for  eighteen  months, 
and  was  preceded  by  symptoms  of  disease  in 
the  same  situation  for  nearly  two  years  before 
the  appearance  of  the  tumour.  In  aneurism 
of  the  aorta,  after  such  a  length  of  time,  we 
shouU  expect  a  stronger  pulsation ;  we  should 
expect  to  be  able  to  feel  it  along  the  back  and 
in  the  hypochondrium.  In  the  next  place,  we 
cannot  move  aneurismal  tumours.  4  In  the 
present  case  there  is  a  complete  difl^rence; 
the  tnoMur  can  be  pushed  deep  into  the  left 
hypochondrium  undor  the  &lse  nhSftrndwhen 
yoH  delam  U  m  thai  miuaikm  the  fmUaHon 
i^muet :  remove  your  hand,  and  let  it  come 
back  to  Its  former  position,  the  pulsation  re- 

^     This  occurrence,  I  must  observe,  took 

'  two  cases  of  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus, 

the  diagnosis  was  verified  by  diswc- 

npther  thing  is,  the  brmt  de  mn^ffiety 


which  is  heard  In  the  recumbent  posture,  dis* 
appears  when  the  woman  sits  up.  This  is 
oflen  the  case  when  a  tumour  lies  on  or  over 
the  abdominal  aorta;  when  the  patient  is 
lying  down  the  ImtU  de  to^fflei  is  distinctly 
heard,  but  in  the  erect  position  it  is  inaudible. 
You  are  aware  that  hndt  de  sou^e/ (by  change 
of  position)  has  been  put  forward,  by  Dr.  Cor- 
rigan,  as  a  sign  of  material  importance  in  the 
diagnosis  of  incipient  abdominal  aneurism. 
Without  making  any  observation  on  this  case, 
I  shall  merely  remark,  that  the  present  one 
will  be  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  this  doctrine; 
if  the  woman  has  aneurism  it  will  be  verified, 
if  not  it  will  be  rejected.  My  own  impression 
is,  that  it  is  most  probably  scirrhus  of  the 
pylorus.  The  shape,  of  the  tumour  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  an  aneurism ;  its  edges  are 
so  remarkably  distinct;  it  ceases  to  pulsate 
when  pressed  back  into  the  hypochondrium, 
and  has  been  preceded  by  disease  of  the 
stomach ;  it  is  accompanied  by  symptoms  of 
scirrhus;  and,  in  &ct,  has  none  of  the  cha- 
racters of  aneurism. 

•  CLINICAL  LECTURES 
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Delivered  at  the  South  Eeutem  General  DU- 
pensary,  DubUn,  Seuion  1832-33. 

LSCTURB  IV. 

Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Hooping    , 
Cough, 

-GBifTLBMiN— I  propose  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion this  evening  to  the  subject  of  hooping 
cough,  several  cases  of  which  have  recently 
occurred  among  our  dispensary  patients.  It 
is  an  affection  that  you  will  be  often  called 
upon  to  treat  in  private  practice,  is  frequently 
attended  with  considerable  danger,  is  almost 
always  tedious  and  difficult  to  manage  in  ita 
course,  and  not  uncommonly  presents  very 
serious  complications ;  a  knowledge  therefore 
of  the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits,  and  of  the 
best  mode  of  treatment,  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  medical  practitioner. 

I  shall  first  describe  the  symptoms  which 
characterise  its  simple  form,  next  allude  to  the 
various  complications  whidi  it  may  assomey 
and  to  some  of  the  different  opinions  which 
are  held  as  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  state 
on  which  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  de- 
pend ;  I  shall  also  give  a  short  history  of  some 
cases  which  we  have  lately  met  with  among 
our  dispensary  patients ;  and  lastly,  state  what 
appears  to  be  the  most  judicious  mode  of 
treatment 

Simple  hooping  congfa  may  be  considered 
as  presenting  two  distinct  stages,  which  may 
be  denominated  the  ealarrhal  waA  the  jpas- 
modie.  The  first,  or  catarrhal,  presents  the 
symptoms  of  common  bronchitis,  aiid  b  aeUom 
attended  with  much  fever.  The  patient  may 
continue  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  this 
state  before  the  peculiar  sonorous  nvpiratiqi^ 
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ibd  long  oontfaned  parozysim  of  oougliin^, 
cbmderistic  of  this  disease,  become  evident ; 
vbcn  tfaese  appear,  the  spesmodic  stage  may 
be  considered  as  having  commenced.  The 
oao|?h  consists  of  a  number  of  short  expira- 
tioos  in  r^id  succession,  continued  for  a  much 
loager  time  than  in  bronchitis,  by  which  the 
air  is  expelled  in  mat  Quantity  from  the 
longs,  llie  fit  called  the  eMnk  terminates  by 
a  mil  insptfmtion  suddenly  made,  which,  bv 
the  air  mehiog  back  through  the  glottis  with 
mmsoal  velocity,  gives  rise  to  tliat  peculiar 
sound  denomin&tra  the  wMoop,  or  back* 
draufkt,  after  which  the  fit  of  coughing  is 
again  renewed,  and  continues  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  till  a  quantity  of  mucus  is 
c]cpelled  from  the  lungs,  or  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  evacuated,  which  most  commonly 
terminate  the  paroxysm,  and  the  patient  re- 
mains free  from  cough  for  some  time  after. 
During  the  fits,  the  hce  often  becomes  turgid 
and  purple,  and  the  eve-balls  prominent,  and 
the  tittle  suflferer,  with  a  forewarning  of  the 
attack,  clings  closely  to  anything  near  htm. 
Yet,  in  the  simple  form  of  the  disease,  tlie  vio- 
leDtt  is  ipslantly  forgotten,  and,  after  deeulv 
panting  for  breath,  the  child  returns  to  his 
avuaeanent^  often  with  a  craving  for  food. 
These  attaclo^  at  first, recur  severaitimes  each 
day,  bcinr  almost  always  most  severe  towards 
evening,  but  much  more  so  during  the  night. 
After  a  certain  time  they  return  only  during 
the  morning  and  evening,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  disease,  in  the  evening  only.  They  are 
fre«|aentlv  attended  with  hmmorrliage  from  the 
Boae,  and  occasionally  from  the  ears  or  eye- 
lids ;  and  I  have,  in  some  cases,  observed  the 
▼iacid  ropy  phlegm  expectorated  from  the 
longs,  mixed  with  blood. 

Ine  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  a 
few  weeks  to  several  months  before  it  termi* 
nates;  the  paroxysms  become  shorter,  lose 
their  peculiar  characters,  and  are  attended  by 
SB  expectoration  more  decidedly  mucous. 
Sometimes  the  disease  degenerates  into  a 
chronic  mncons  catarrh,  with  emaciation,  and 
other  ^mptoms  resembling  those  of  phthisis. 
Laennec  observes,  <*  that  there  is  more  of 
periodicity  in  this  disease  than  in  catarrhs  in 
gmeral,  and  that  stethoscopic  exploration  in 
the  intervals  only  reveals  the  usual  sounds  of 
catarrh,  namely,  a  feebler  respiration  than 
natnral,  or  the  complete  absence  of  this  in 
certain  points,  which,  however,  sound  well; 
porile  lespiratisn  in  other  parts;  and  occa- 
swoally  a  slight  sonorous  or  sibiloos  mucous 
rattle.  During  the  fits  we  only  perceive  the 
shock  communicated  to  the  chest  by  tbe^ougfa 
and  a  slight  degree  of  rattle,  and  also  of  the 
ropiratory  sound  in  the  brief  iotervab  between 
the  coughs;  the  natural  sound  of  respiration, 
whether  polraonary  or  bronchial,  being  in- 
aadible  even  in  those  parts  of  the  lungs  which, 
immediately  before  and  after  the  paroxysm^ 
give  the  purile  respintlons. 

The  progiess  of  hooping  cough  is  subject 
lo  great  variety ;  when  severe  it  may  be  pro- 


tracted to  six  or  seven  mcmths.  Even  after  H 
has  wholly  ceased,  or  nearly  so,  an  accidental 
exposure  to  cold  has  occasioned  its  return; 
and  this  may  occur,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes, 
*'  several  weeks  after  the  cough  has  entirely 
subsided ;  and,  after  a  bug  time^  if  the  patient 
accidentally  catch  cold,  the  cough  will  often 
assume  the  spasmodic  character  and  be  ac- 
companied with  the  whoop."  Its  latter  stages 
are  occasionally  attended  with  convulsions, 
which  may  terminale  the  patient's  life  when 
the  event  is  least  expected,  or  pneumonic 
symptoms  may  supervene,  and  the  child  die 
with  hiB  hings  gorged  with  blood,  or  hydro- 
cephalus may  occur  and  the  child  die  in  a 
state  of  coma.  This  event  might  be  oftener 
expected,  when  we  recollect  the  force  with 
which  the  blood  is  driven  upon  the  brain, 
and  how  much  its  return  is  retarded  during 
a  severe  fit  of  roughing. 

Hooping  cough  may  also  prove  fatal  by  the 
co-existence  of  marasmus  or  infantile  fover, 
in  which  the  child  loses  its  appetite,  emaciates 
rapidly,  becomes  hectic,  ana  dies  apparently 
from  pure  exhaustion.  These  different  affec- 
tions may  be  complicated  with  hooping  cough, 
not  only  in  its  latter  stages  but  at  an  early 
period  of  the  disease,  though  modi^-ing  re- 
markably its  symptoms,  and  requiring  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  treatment  They  have 
been  much  overlooked  both  by  medical  writen 
and  practitioners ;  and  the  profession  is  much 
indebted  to  Dr.  Johnson,  of  tliis  city»  for  having 
pointed  out  more  clearly  than  any  preceding 
author  the  importance  of  attending  to  these 
complications  of  hooping  cough,  and  the  symp- 
toms by  which  they  may  be  recognised ;  and, 
as  I  propose  to  jnesent  some  specimens  of 
these  complications  to  your  attention  this  eve- 
ning, I  think  I  cannot  preface  the  detail  of  a 
few  cases  of  this  kind  better  than  by  recom- 
mending to  your  attention  what  this  distin- 
guished practitioner  has  said  on  this  point.  His 
observations  are  extremely  valuable,  as  they 
are  the  result  of  an  extensive  experience  in 
this  diwase.  Dr.  Johnson  considen  hooping 
cough  as  presenting  the  following  varieties: 
1st.  Simple  hooping  cough;  2nd.  Hooping 
cough  complicated  with  bronchitis  or  peripneu- 
mony;  3ra.  Hooping  cough  complicated  with 
disonlered  bowel,  or  infentile  remittent  fever; 
4th.  Hooping  cough  complicated  with  con- 
vulsions or  hydrocephalus.  The  simple  forms 
of  the  disease  we  have  already  described. 

**  The  pulmonic  complication,"  Dr.  Johnson 
observes,  '<  is  accompanied  with  considerable 
dyspneea,  which  continues  during  the  inter- 
vals; the  pulse  becomes  quick,  small,  and 
hard;  the  fits  of  couching  more  frequent  and 
severe;  the  lips  livid;  and  the  extremities 
show  a  tendency  to  become  cold ;  and  there 
is  considerable  debility.  In  many  cases  the 
cough  is  neariy  suspended,  and  when  it  does 
occur  is  not  accompanied  by  the  usual  whoop, 
and  the  difficulty  of  expectoration  is  great^ 
increased.  The  resphrations  vary  from  60  to 
100  in  a  minute,  and  when  they  come  down 
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to  40  or  50  (he  chasge  pomB^ 
leooTsnr.  The  BtethMcope  dtacoven  coin 
9ideable  and  pernuiinit  vheesiiv,  which  it 
gieatest  after  ueep»  or  immediatery  before  a 
paroxysm  of  coughing,  when  it  progrenei 
to  a  fiital  temuoation.  The  dyspncea  in« 
creases,  stupor  and  prostration  succeed,  the 
cough  is  suspended,  the  pulse  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, the  extremities  cold«  and  death  en* 
sues  from  accumulation  of  mucus  producing 
tuflbcation ;  or,  if  the  disease  takes  a  favour* 
able  turn,  the  breathing  becomes  less  hurried, 
the  wheezing  diminishes,  the  cough,  after 
being  suspended,  returns,  the  fever  subsides, 
the  conntenaAce  assumes  an  healthy  hue,  and 
quiet  sleep  succeeds  distressing  restlessness." 

Such  are  the  general  symptoms  which  this 
variety  of  hoopmg  cough  presents,  which  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  ilnistrato  by  the  recital 
of  a  case  at  present,  under  my  care.    The 

patient,  named  Sarah  Jane  M ,  «taL  three 

yean  and  a  half,  has  been  affected  six  weeks 
with  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing,  continuing 
for  a  consiaerable  time,  and  followed  by  a 
sonorous  whooping  inspiration,  and  the  ex- 
pectoration of  a  tough  viscid  mucus;  has 
oled  from  the  nose  during  the  fits,  which  are 
occasionally  succeeded  by  vomiting,  but  neither 
the  epistaxis  or  vomiting  is  so  (retpient  at 
present  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.  Her  breathing  is  a  good  deal  op« 
pressed  during  the  intervals  ofthe  coughing, 
and  some  sonorous  and  mucous  rale  is  heard 
by  the  stethoscope.  Pulse  189,  small;  skin 
hot  at  night;  Mi  an  exacerhation  at  about 
three  or  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  is  a  fiood  deai 
distarbed  at  night,  but  gets  a  remission  to- 
wards morning ;  tongue  cwan ;  no  considerable 
thirst ;  some  sliffht  diarrhoea  of  whitish  stools. 
She  was  ordered  some  small  doses  of  hydrarg. 
c  cretA  et  ipecac.,  an  emetic  of  tart,  antim. 
at  night;  a  cough  mixture,  consisting  of 
extract,  oonis,  extract,  hyoscyam.  aa  gr.  iss. 
▼iii.,  ipecac.  3>i*»  syrup,  tolutan.  3iit.9  aqua 
^iii^  a  teaspoonful  occasionaUv,  and  a  blister 
to  the  chat  Two  days  after  her  mother 
reported  that  her  respiration  became  much 
more  easy  during  the  night  after  the  operation 
of  the  emetic  mixture,  but  now  she  appean 
much  oppressed,  ami  has  frequent  violent 
paroxysms  of  coughing;  the  emetic  mixtare 
and  powden  were  repeated.  The  next  day  I 
found  her  very  much  improved;  the  blister 
had  risen  well,  oppress)^  much  diminished^ 
and  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  of 
conghtng  longer;  she  slept  well  U»t  night 
without  being  much  disturbed  bv  coughing. 
Tlie  medicines  were  ointinoed.  I  visited  her 
for.aone  days  successively,  during  which  she 
continued  to  mend,  and  when  last  I  saw  her, 
I  considered  her  quito  out  of  danger,  and  re- 
commended her  removal  to  the  country. 

I  view  this  as  a  case  of  hooping  cough  com- 
with  bronchitis,  for  the  following 
First,  the  existence  of  peramnent 
oppression  in  the  intorvala  between  the  pn- 
loiymc  of  coughing  conjoined  with  some 


degMc  of  ppiexia,  cvidenofed  by  the  hot  slitt» 

quick  pulsi  and  evening  exacerbation ;  and 
as  for  as  a  stethoscopic  examination  could  be 
instituted,  it  appeared  to  confirm  this  view,  as 
the  mucous  and  sonorous  rmle  were  heard, 
though  owing  to  the  restlessness  of  the  patient 
the  stethoscope  could  not  be  applied  as  often 
or  as  steadily  as  I  wished.  Now,  in  simple 
hooping  cough  there  is  seldom  any  oppression 
between  the  paroxysms,  nor  cloes  pyrexia 
exist.  And  though  the  stethoscope  may 
convey  to  the  ear  a  alight  sonorous  or  mucous 
rikle.  It  probably  would  not  be  quite  so  de- 
cided as  it  was  in  our  patient  My  treatment^ 
therefore,  was  founded  on  this  view  of  the 
case.  As  the  affection  had  existed  some  time, 
and  there  was  a  degree  of  debility  present,  I 
did  not  conceive  it  expedient  to  abstract  any 
blood,  though  at  an  earlier  period,  when  thera 
is  much  dyspnoea,  I  have  found  the  application 
of  leeches  to  the  back  of  the  head  attended 
with  the  best  effects.  In  this  case  I  ordered 
an  emetic  in  the  evening,  with  the  view  of 
unloading  the  lungs  of  the  viscid  mucus, 
which  is  often  present  in  large  quantities  in 
hooping  cough,  the  evacuation  of  which  ren- 
dera  the  paroxvsois  less  distressing  and  long 
continued ;  and  the  action  of  the  emetic  pro- 
duced also  another  good  efl^ect,  by  determining 
to  the  sur&ce  and  allaying  the  fever.  1  also 
gave  small  doses  of  ipecac,  and  hydrarg.  e* 
creli,  the  former  to  free  expectoration,  the 
latter  to  restore  a  healthy  biliary  secretion. 
The  blister  was  useful  as  a  counter-irritant^ 
and  the  pectoral  mixtore  with  the  conium 
and  hyoscyamus  was  calculated  to  allay  the 
irriubility  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
and  also  to  relieve  the  spasm,  which  appean 
to  be  more  or  less  present  in  this  disease.  The 
treatment  has  been  successful;  the  urgent 
pectoral  symptoms  are  now  nearly  removed, 
and  I  have  considered  the  patient  sufficiently 
fifee  from  any  ioflamroatory  state  of  the  lungi 
to  render  removal  to  the  eountty  not  only  safo 
but  advisable. 

The  next  case  which  appean  worthy  of 
notice,  was  presented  by  the  brother  of  the 
patient  whose  case  1  have  just  recited.  He 
oecame  affected  with  hooping  cough  about  the 
same  time,  is  aged  about  deven  yean,  and 
presents  the  foUowing  symptoms.  He  has 
violent  attacks  of  coughiug,  followed  bv 
whooping,  and  the  expectoration  of  a  yellowish 
and  not  very  viscid  muois,  not  unfrequently 
mixed  with  blood ;  respiration  short,  but  not 
mudi  oppressed,  about  forty-five  in  a  minute^ 
chiefly  performed  by  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  ; 
some«pain  in  the  middle  and  both  sides  of  the 
chest,  increased  by  full  inspiration ;  has  some* 
times  epistaxis  after  a  paroxysm  of  coughini;; 
coughs  more  in  tlie  day  than  at  night;  pulse 
114,  sharp;  tongue  a  little  whitish;  bowels 
natural ;  vomits  after  eating  on  the  termination 
of  the  n^xt  paroxysm  of  coughing;  some 
slight  abdominal  tenderness  on  pressure;  ex- 
ploration bv  percussion,  and  the  stctboacope 
gave  the  foUowing  results.    Respiration  loud 
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ia4  dew  is  the  oppef  pvt  of  both  lungs,  ttnd 
^  ebai  in  those  puts  sounds  dear  on  pei^ 
respintioQ  nearly  inaudible  in  the 
put  of  the  left  chest,  which  b  dull  on  per« 
I,  nod  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  same 
tide  a  iDacoH;repitott8  rfile  is  heard ;  respiration 
is  obscure  in  lower  lobe  of  right  lung,  with 
some  aociorons  rale  and  dulness  on  percus* 
sioa  tbere.  I  directed  leeches  to  be  applied  to 
both  aides  the  chest  and  epigastrium,  and  one 
rnifi  of  cnkmiel  and  ipecac.,  every  four  hours. 
The  Best  day  he  was  much  relieved  and  the 
eoQgli  mitigaled.  The  powden  were  con* 
tinoed. 

On  tfie  lollowtng  day  both  sides  of  the 
cbeM  soonded  mu<^  dearer  on  percussion; 
respiration  aodible  in  most  parts  of  the  thorax, 
bat  not  so  distinct  in  the  lower  lobe  of  left 
loo^.  in  which  a  laint  crepitous  ride  is  heani 
in  one  spot,  near  which  the  chest  is  still  dull 
OB  pcrcttcrion,  and  he  complains  of  some  pain 
in  iImb  spot,  and  of  a  little  in  the  left  chest 
gencsally,  though  it  is  much  relieved  since 
the  application  of  the  leeches;  pulse  102» 
toft ;  tongne  a  little  vdiite ;  respiration  easier ; 
bowels  ulhcted  seven  times  since  yesterday. 
A  blisler  was  applied  to  the  pained  side,  and 
one  grein  of  ipenc.  was  directed  to  be  given 
every  fiwr  hours.  On  the  next  day  this 
pmient  was  much  better,  and  after  some  days 
eU  pttlmonic  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eongh,  b«ng  nearly  removed,  I  reeom- 
Bended  his  lemoval  to  me  country  along  with 
his  sister. 

Now  this  case  of  hooping  cough  I  conceive 
fo  hove  been  complicated  with  peripneumonia, 
the  existence  of  which,  I  think,  was  clearly 
indicaled  by  the  presence  of  pain  in  the  chest, 
aferting  that  part  which  was  dull  on  per* 
inssiuH,  near  whidi  that  peculiar  rattle,  called 
the  orepitos,  was  beard;  probably  the  cor- 
fesponding  part  of  the  lung  was  partially  he- 
pnltsed,  or  at  least  sorged  with  blood,  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  dulness  on  percussion,  and 
almast  cooplete  absence  of  the  respiratory 
maranr.  The  sanguineous  expectoration,  we 
know,  frequently  occurs  in  peripneumonia, 
and  ailbrded  additional  erounds  in  favour  of 
enr  diagnosb.  It  is  liSely  there  was  also 
soaw  d%ree  of  bronchitis  present  Actior 
on  this  view  of  the  case,  I  directed  the  local 
ahstraetioB  of  blood,eBd  small  dosteof  calomel 
and  ipecae.,  with  the  object  of  promoting  ab- 
sotptioo  in  the  congested  lung,  and  of  Ad* 
Mtaliug  expectoration.  I  would  have  used 
the  tartar  emetic  sohition  in  tliis  case,  but  the 
abdominal  tenderness  and  frequent  vomiting 
made  me  sospect  the  exBtenee  of  some  degree 
of  irritation  of  the  gaslro-intestinal  mucous 
I  prefcwed  the  ipecac,  to  the 
emetic,  as  I  have  reason  from  repeated 
to  think,  that  given  in  small  doses,  fre* 
qacnCly  repeated,  it  exerts  nearly  as  beneficiai 
an  ioflaence  on  pulmonic  inftammatioo  as  the 
lanev  amdidne,  without  irritating  the  stomach 
or  bowels  so  moch;  the  treataaent  has  an» 
my  cxpeetttions^  aa^  in  e  Cbw  day* 


after,  the  lungs  seemed  relieved  to  «  gnat 
extent  of  their  congested  state,  and  the  patient 
is  now  nearly  recovered. 

The  next  case  of  hooping  cough,  illustrative 
of  its  complicated  fbrms^  occurrad  in  Thomas 
H.,  et.  two  years,  ill  six  weeks  when  I  first 
visited  him.  He  is  attacked  with  violent  pa- 
roxysms of  coughing,- during  which  he  oc* 
casiooaUy  bleeds  from  the  nose  and  ears*  and 
gets  black  in  the  &ce ;  the  couching  is  fol* 
lowed  by  the  whooping  inspiration,  and 
occasionally  terminates  by  vomiting,  generally 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  sometimes 
of  a  tough  visdd  phlegm.  The  psroxysoM 
are  worse  at  night,  and  become  milder  to- 
wards morning ;  some  oppression  in  the  in* 
tervals.  Yesterday,  was  seised  suddenly  with 
a  fit  of  screamin|^  and  frequent  vomiting,  with 
heat  of  skin,  which  has  continued  sinoe.  Pulse 
quick  and  sharp ;  pupils  contracted,  occasional 
frowning;  was  veiy  restless  during  the  night, 
with  constant  vomiting  and  screaming  to* 
wards  morning;  got  stupid  and  heavy,  is  now 
very  restless,  and  appears  to  suffer  pain; 
tongue  dean;  has  not  coughed  much  thb 
morning;  vomited  some  greenish  ydlow 
matter  a  short  time  ago;  bowels  confined; 
considerable  thirst;  lost  a  sister  of  three 
months  old  by  hydrocephalus. 

Leeches  were  directed  to  be  applied  behind 
the  ears;  the  head  to  be  shaved,  and  the 
temples  frequently  to  be  moistened  with  a 
mixture  of  cold  water  and  vinegar,  and  the 
following  powder  to  be  given  every  two  hourtf 
till  a  fuU  cathartic  effect  was  obtained. 

R.  Calomel.,  pulv.  scammon.,  pulv.  rhei^  Sa 
gr.  xii.  M.  divide  in  pulv.  viii. 

The  next  day  1  found  him  much  better; 
bowels  had  been  well  opened.  The  powders 
were  continaed. 

Two  days  afterwards  he  was  reported  l» 
have  passed  a  restless  night,  during  which  he 
eoughed  much,  and  bled  fiom  the  ears.  I 
ordered  him  small  doses  of  ipecac,  antimonial 
powders  and  carbonate  of  potass,  which  ho 
eontinued  to  use  with  relief  to  his  cough  for 
some  days,  and  when  last  I  saw  him  at  wan 
free  from  all  urgent  symptoms.  This  case  I 
considered  as  complicatedwith  a  determinatioft 
of  blood  to  the  brain,  which  probably  would 
have  terminated  in  convulsions  or  bydroce* 
phalus,  if  active  means  had  not  been  used  a* 
an  early  period. 

It  was  evident  that  the  paroxysms  of  cough* 
ing  produced  a  congested  state  of  the  blood* 
vessels  of  the  heaiC  which  was  indicaled  by 
the  haemorrhages  from  the  nose  and  ears,  ana 
the  lividity  of  the  face.  The  sodden  acoessjen 
ef  a  febrile  jMiroxysm,  with  violent  and  loof 
eontinued  vomiting,  unaccompanied  with  coaled 
ton^,  or  any  other  symptom  of  gastiO-in<« 
testinal  afestion^  resembled  nmch  the  pre- 
liminary stage  of  a  hydroeephalb  attack ;  the 
eontradted  pupil  and  the  occasional  frowning 
eo-existing  with  theee  lynpioms  afibided  nd«' 
ditioMl  proof  ef  an  ticiled  stateof  the  imin^ 
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and  the  circunMtance  of  a  child  of  the  same 
bmily  having  died  of  hydrocephalus,  seemed 
to  render  it  likely  that  a  predisposition  to  this 
disease  existed.  The  success  of  the  treatment, 
too,  favoured  this  view.  If  the  vomiting  and 
p3rTexia  had  originated  from  gastro-intestinal 
irritation,  it  is  not  likely  that  leeches  behind 
the  ears  woald  have  produced  such  decided 
relief,  and  the  active  purgative  would  have 
aggravated  such  an  affection.  Prom  these 
considerations  then  I  think  my  diagnosis  was 
eorrecL  The  shaving  the  h€«d,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  assisted  in  diminishing  tne 
initabiKty  of  the  brain,  and  the  combination 
of  antimonial  powder,  ipecac.,  and  carbonate 
of  potass  was  calcuUtea*  1st,  to  relieve  the 
cerebral  congestion  by  the  antimonial,  which 
leems  to  exert  a  specific  inflaenoe  in  deter- 
minatien  of  blood  to  the  head;  and,  2Dd,  to 
promote  expectoration  by  the  ipecac.,  in  which 
efl^t  it  was  assisted  by  the  carbonate  of  potass, 
which  I  have  found  by  experience  to  promote 
txpectofatbn  in  those  cases,  both  of  hooping 
congh  and  bronchitis,  in  which  a  viscid  tough 
mucus  is  secreted;  it  appears  to  render  the 
mucus  more  fluid  and  less  tenacious ;  how  it 
does  so  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain ;  but  1 
am  satisfied  <Mr  the  fact,  as  in  several  cases  in 
which  the  mucus  was  of  this  description,  I 
have  found  it  become  more  fluid,  and  more 
easily  brought  up  by  coughing  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  this  medicine. 

The  complication  of  hooping  cough  with 
infantile  remittent  fever  or  disoraered  bowels, 
will  prevent  a  combination  of  the  symptoms 
characteristic  of  such  states  with  those  peculiar 
to  hooping  cough.  As  I  have  no  case  at 
present  under  my  care  exactly  illustrative  of 
this  variety,  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  any  general  detail,  but  beg  leave  to  refer 
you  to  the  excellent  article  by  Dr.  Johnson 
en  hooping  cough,  in  the  tenth  part  of  the 
Cyclopasdia  of  Medicine. 

Having  thus  given  you  a  short  view  of 
the  symptoms  and  oomplicalions  of  hooping 
eoogh,  you  may,  perhaps,  expect  that  I  should 
say  something  about  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  disease,  or  that  morbid  condition  of  the 
afl^ected  organs,  on  which  the  phenomena  of 
Ibe  afl^ion  depend.  This  is  a  subject  of 
▼eiy  great  difllcuUv,  and  on  which  we  find 
a  vast  diversity  oi  opinion  among  medical 
writers.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered  as 
a  spasmodic  disease  bv  Cullen  and  several 
ethers;  Dr.  Webster  thinks  that  the  seat  of 
hooping  cough  is  in  the  head,  and  that  the 
aflbotion  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  only  a 
secondary  efl^  being  an  effbrt  of  Nature  to 
relieve  herself  by  expanding  the  lungs  to  an 
nnusual  degree,  thereby  allowing  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  to  flow  into  them,  in  order 
to  diminbh  the  fulness  and  congestion  in  the 
head.  Sosm  have  supposed  it  to  be  seated  in 
the  phrenic  and  pneumogastric  nerves;  others, 
among  whom  was  Watt  and  Laennec,  thought 
thai  it  was  always  an  inflammatory  condition 
ef  the  bfonchkl  anooitt  aembiane;  Desmelles 


supposed  it  to  be  at  first  inflammatory,  and 
afterwards  spasmodic ;  Dr.  Dawson  conceived 
it  to  consist  essentially  in  an  inflammation  of 
'  the  glottis  of  a  specific  nature,  which  either 
remained  there,  or  involved  the  larynx,  trachea, 
and  lungs. 

The  net  is,  its  nature  is  unknown,  and  it  is 
much  more  easy  to  say  what  it  is  not  than 
what  it  is.  I  tlunk  we  are  justified  in  con- 
cluding, that  it  is  not  essentially  an  affection  of 
the 'brain,  for  innumerable  cases  occur  in  which 
there  are  no  symptoms  whatever  of  a  cerebral 
affection,  which  when  it  occurs  can  be  satisfiu- 
torily  explained  as  an  accidental  complication. 
1  conceive  we  are  not  right  in  conceiving  it  to 
be  primarily  and  solely  a  spasmodic  disease, 
as  Its  first  stage  always  presents  catarrhal 
symptoms,  proving  that  an  irritating  cause  has 
been  applied  to  the  bronchial  membrane,  giv- 
ing rise  to  increased  irritability  and  increued 
or  altered  secretion ;  but  we  ought  not  to  con- 
clude that  this  state  amounts  in  every  case  to 
inflammation,  as  many  instances  occur  in  which 
there  are  no  symptoms  of  inflammation  what- 
e\'er;' perhaps  the  most  probable  supposition 
is  that  in  all  cases  there  is  a  peculiar  urritabi- 
lity  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  in- 
duced by  a  specific  cause,  and  taking  a  certain 
time  to  exhaust  itself;  that  this  irritability  may 
excite  spasmodic  action,  or  be  kindled  into 
inflammation  in  predisposed  constitutions,  or 
the  violence  of  the  paroxysms  may  cause,  in 
some  cases,  congestion  in  the  brain,  which 
may  give  rise  to  convulsions  or  hydrocephalus, 
or  hooping  cough  may  co-exist  with,  or  be 
aggravated  by,  a  deranged  stomach  or  intestinal 
canal.  This  appears  to  me  the  most  practical 
view  we  can  Uke  of  the  subject,  and  I  shall 
not  waste  your  time  longer  in  speculating  on 
such  uncertain  grounds,  ovti  proceed  to  make 
some  short  observations  on  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  disease. 

When  hooping  cough  is  unattended  with 
any  other  affection,  it  will  probably  run  its 
course  without  being  verv  much  influenced  by 
medicine.  Occasional  doses  of  rhubarb  and 
ipecac.,  or  the  latter  medicine  combined  with 
calomel,  may  be  useful ;  an  emetic  may  also 
be  given  whenever  there  appears  any  tendency 
to  dyspnoea  in  the  intervals,  and  the  lungs 
seem  oppressed  with  a  quantity  of  viscid  mucus. 
Dr.  Pearson's  plan  I  have  tried  in  some  eases 
with  a  |;ood  effect;  he  recommends  first  an 
antimonial  emetir^  and  afterwards  a  draught 
containing  a  drop  or  two  of  tinct.  opii,  five 
drops  of  ipecac,  wine,  and  two  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  to  be  repeated  every  four  hours, 
for  several  days ;  when  purgatives  are  required, 
he  gives  rhubarb  and  cuomel.  When  the 
disease  is  on  the  decline,  the  cough  still  con- 
tinuing without  any  other  affection,  antispasmo- 
dics and  sedatives  may  be  used.  When  it  has 
become  intermittent,  accompanied  with  some 
debility,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  has  been 
given  with  the  very  best  effects.  Change  of  air 
at  this  stage  is  also  very  usefol ;  but  Uie  most 
important  point  in  the  treatment  of  hooping 
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emjAojed  ahoald  be  paktaUe  to  the 
patient.  A  disease  is  frequently  ae« 
gravated  considerably  by  tbe  forcible 
administration  of  nauseous  medicine^ 
especially  where  the  head  and  chest 
are  affected ;  indeed^  this  remark  will 
apply  to  the  seneraH^  of  inflammatory 
atlections.  It  is  well  known^  that  the 
active  principle  of  the  cathartics, 
usually  administered  to  children,  is 
calomel,  it  being  the  least  unpleasant 
to  the  taste ;  but  this  remedy  I  am 
convinced,  from  multiplied  experience, 
does  not  completely  answer  the  r^ 
quired  end,  unless  it  be  given  in  com- 
'bination  with  other  aperients,  as  jalap, 
rhubarb,  &c.  &c.}  which  render  it 
extremely  disagreeable  to  the  little 
patient.  One  of  the  most  pleasant 
•and  eflicient  purgatives  for  children, 
with  which  1  am  acquainted,  is  the 
ol.  croton.,  prescribed  according  to 
the  following  fonnula : — 

R.  Olei  crotonUt  gU.  ij. 
Sacth,  albi,  5y. 
PtUv.  aeacut,  3ts* 
Tinct.  card,  co.,  3ss. 
Aq.  q.  8.  //.  misti  ^Us. 

Of  this  a  child,  five  or  six  years  old, 
nfiay  take  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls 
every  three  or  four  hours,  until  the 
bowels  have  been  freely  acted  upon. 
I  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  oaily 
habit  of  using  this  preparation  in  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  children, 
where  a  complete  and  speedy  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels  is  required.  I  have 
found  it  of  admirable  service  as  a 
purgative  in  cephalic  and  thoracic  af- 
fections; it  acts  with  great  celeritv, 
and  oecaaionally  produces  a  gentle 
vomiting,  which  is  often  salutary.  I 
do  not  recollect  one  single  instance 
where  its  action  has  been  violent  and 
dangerous,  when  given  aceordiiig  to 
the  formida  directed.  I  strongly  re- 
commend its  general  use,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  it  will  become  a  &- 
vourite  medicine  in  all  the  morbid 
affections  of  children,  where  a  quick, 
certain,  active,  and  pleasant  purgative 
is  indicated.  It  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  the  croton  oil  I  prescribe 
Is  procured  from,  and,  I  believe,  pre- 
pared by,  Messrs,  Drew,  Heyward, 


and  Baiss,  wholesde  drug^sts,  Owat 
Trinity-lane,  Bread-street.  ItappetMra 
to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

CantioH'Sireet  Road, 

St.  George's  East, 

July  17,1833: 

PBIZB  ESSAY, 

PROPOSED  BT  THB  MEDICAL  RBFORM  AS- 
SOCIATION, 

For  the  three  best  Euaye  an  the  following' 
eubject.    Three  prize*  are  offered. 

SUBJECT. 

"  On  the  present  state  of  the  Medi- 
cal Science  and  Practice  *  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  most  ad- 
visable and  eflicient  mode  of  pro- 
moting the  advancement  and  the 
improvement  of  both  in  all  their 
branches." 

For  the  best  Essay  will  be  awarded 
the  sum  of  £50  sterling. 

For  the  second,  the  sum  of  jEdO. 
For  the  third,  the  sum  of  £20. 

coNDirroKs. 

I.  The  competition  is  open  to  aU 
persons,  whether  of  tne  medioil 
profession  or  not,  and  the  award 
will  be  made  in  public. 
II.  The  Essays  are  to  be  written  in 
the  English,  French,  or  Latin 
languages,  and  these  onlv. 

III.  They  must  be  transmittedf  to  Dr. 

Epps,  89,  Great  Russ^Il-etreet, 
Bloomsbury,  London,  on  or  be* 
fore  the  1st  day  of  March,  1834. 

IV.  They  must  be  clearly  and  neatly 

written,  and  not  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  authors. 
V.  Each  Essay  is  to  bear  a  motto, 
and  to  he  accompanied  by  .a 
sealed  letter,  witn  a  corre- 
sponding motto  to  that  in.* 
scribed  upon  the  Essay.  Within 
the  sealed  letter  there  must  be 
the  name  and  place  of  residence 
of  the  author. 
VI.  None  of  the  letters  will  be 
opened  but  tliose  connected 
with  the  mottos  of  the  snoeess- 

*  These  comjirae  msdical  iMtsHes. 
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liil  essays;  and  the  unsucoesBful 
essays  will  be  delivered,  mpn 
satisfiActary  reference^  by  I)r. 
Epps,  the  Hon.  Secretary.  The 
Prize  Essays  will  be  returned  to 
their  accredited  authors,  who 
may,  if  they  think  proper,  pub- 
lish them  for  their owu  advantage, 
or  otherwise  they  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Association. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Association. 
JoBN  Efp8,  M.  D.  Hon.  Sec. 

N.  B.  One  hnndred  pounds,  the 
nmonnt  of  the  three  prizes,  are  al- 
veady  lodged  with  the  treasurer, 
Joseph  Hnme,  Esq.  M.P.,  who,  with 
the  other  judges,  will  publicity  deliver 
the  several  snms,  as  they  shall  be 
awarded  to  the  successful  candidates. 
The  names  of  the  other  adjudicators 
will  be  published  at  a  future  and  not 
distant  period. 

J.E. 

WBTOST  ON  CARDIAC  PATHOLOGY. 

Carditis  and  pericarditis — sup- 
purative, chronic, 

Ferdinand  Gibbs,  a  black  man, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  admitted 
into  the  Baltimore  Alms-house,  De- 
cember, 1 831 .  This  man  was  above  the 
middle  size«  person  well- formed  and 
muscular,  exhibiting  the  appearance 
of  a  vigorous  organic  system,  but 
little  impaired  by  sickness  or  former 
disease.  There  was  no  emaciation, 
nor  any  manifest  constitutional  de- 
rangement or  chronic  malady.  The 
^mptoma  on  admission  were  those 
of  ordinary  febrile  catarrh,  or  what  is 
usually  called  a  bad  cold ;  patient 
had  cough,  hard,  and  somewhat  fr&- 
^ent,  attended  by  soilness  in  the 
breast,  and  slight  hoarseness;  no 
fixed  pain  in  the  chest,  nor  any  pal- 
pable impediment  to  ftee  inspiration  ; 
cough  not  sensibly  excitea  or  ex- 
asperated by  deep  breathing.  Fever 
was  moderate;  pulse  about  90,  full 
and  soft,  no  discoverable  irr^ularity ; 
temperature  nearly  natural.  Patient 
zepmeatcd  his  cough  to  be  more  fie^ 
VOL.  iir. 


i^uent  and  harassing  when  lying  down 
than  in  sitting,  standing,  or  walking 
about ;  present  indisposition  reported 
to  have  existed  about  two  weeks. 
Diagnosis --subacute  inflammation  of 
the  sero-cellular  tissues  of  the  thorax, 
in  other  words,  serous  pneumony,  or 
catarrh. 

TreaimenL — Rest  in  bed,  low  diet, 
antimonials,  and  an  epispastic  in  front 
of  the  chest.  On  tlie  third  day  in 
hospital,  patient  was  nearly  free  of 
fever ;  said  he  was  well  enough  to  be 
up,  and  solicited  permission  to  leave 
his  bed,  .and  also  indulgence  in 
stronger  diet.  Permission  was  granted 
to  be  out  of  bed,  but  wich  orders  to 
remain  in  hospital ;  diet  regimen  con- 
tinued as  before;  medicine  omitted. 
In  the  night  of  the  following  day,  the 
fourth  after  admission,  this  man,  with- 
out unusual  complaint,  or  being  known 
to  have  lieen  more  unwell  than  com- 
mon, was  discovered  about  midnight 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  ra- 
pidly sinking.  Respiration  was  short 
and  sonorous;  sur&ce  cold;  pulse 
extinct ;  limbs  relaxed.  He  died  in 
a  few  minutes  after  being  discovered 
in  the  state  described. 

Examitiotion. — On  opening  the 
thorax,  the  portion  of  the  mediasti- 
num immediately  under  the  sternum 
presented  appearances  of  recent  in- 
flammation in  a  moderate  degree; 
cellular  tissues  tinged  red,  and  slightly 
infiltrated  with  lymphy  matter.  The 
upper  anterior  surnce  of  both  lungs 
was  also  marked  by  superficial  phlo- 
gosis;  serous  covering  of  tlie  lungs 
redder  than  naturaL  The  substance 
of  the  lungs  was  every  where  soft  and 
pliant,  without  signs  of  condensation, 
or  other  evidence  of  altered  state  or 
texture. 

The  pericardium  was  excess!  velj 
dilated,  occupying  all  the  middle 
apace  of  the  thorax,  pressing  the 
lungs  aside,  and  forcing  them  high 
into  the  superior  regions  of  the  chest. 
This  great  bag  contained  a  fluid, 
whidi  proved  on  incision  to  be  matter 
of  a  lignt  yellow  colour  and  uniform 
consistence,  exhibiting  the  qualities 
belonging  to  what  is  called  laudable 


16       Casi  cf  Scarlatina  Maligna  iuccessfnS^  treated  by  Cold  Water^ 


pns.     The  qnantitj  of  matter  coh- 
tamed  in  the  periGardinm  was  snp^ 

rsed  to  exceed  one  gallon  ;  mnch  of 
was  effused  into  the  catity  of  the 
thorax  at  the  moment  of  ineision,  jet 
enough  was  collected  to  (ill  a  common 
tin  wash-basin.     The  interior  of  the 

Sericardium^  and  the  surface  of  the 
eart,  were  somewhat  roughened 
by  floccnlent  Ijmph^  thongh  not 
otherwise  unnatural  in  appearance  or 
condition  ;  there  was  no  excess  or  in- 
'tensity  of  colour  upon  those  surfeces 
indicating  acute  or  recent  phl^- 
masia.  The  heart  itself  was  of  the 
ordinary  size. 

Remarks. — This  case  strongly  ex- 
emplifies the   possibility    of   serere 
phlegmasial  action  on  the  ^uHace  of 
'the    heart,   without  serious  embar- 
rassment of  its  special  office  as  the 
principal  organ  of  circulation ;   the 
centre  and  salient  point  of  the  dis- 
tribntire   system.     There   was  here 
no  palpable  manifestation  of  impeded 
action  of  the  heart,  nor  any  appreciable 
defect  of  full  and  regular  supply  of 
the  important  material  of  excitement 
and  nutrition  to  all  the  organic  sys- 
tems.    The    man   neither    acknow- 
ledged nor  betrajed  any  feeling  or 
sign,  importing  imperfection  or  in- 
capacity of  circulatory  power.     He 
was  not  affected  with  labour,  hurry, 
or  shortness  of  breathing ;  he  had  no 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart;  no 
distress  of  countenance ;  no  coldness 
of  the  surface,  nor  any  infiltration  of 
the  lower  extremities,  or  of  the  cel- 
lular  tissue   in   other    mrts.  of  the 
body;    position    of   body    was    not 
known    to    produce  any    symptoms 
referable  to   interruption    or  disad- 
Tantage  of  action  by  the  heart ;  aK 
tliou^  congh  was  provoked  or  in- 
creased by  lying  down,  yet  there  was 
no  particular  sense  of  oppression  in 
this  posture,  nor  greater  inability  to 
lie  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
The  pulse  was  free,  moderately  full, 
and  not  discoverably  unequal  or  irre- 
gular ;  not  sensibly  altered  by  change 
of  |)08turc  ;  no  sudden  failing  of  its 
force  or  evenness  by  muscular  eflTorts ; 
no  tumult  or  flutter  of  movement 


under  the  circumstances,  and  no  ten^* 
dency  to  collapse  or  syncope;  the 
man  walked  about  the  ward  with 
apparent  ease  on  the  day  preceding 
his  sudden  death. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon 
in  this  case,  is  the  complete  nntritiou 
of  the  body,  which  had  been  main- 
tained under  chronicdisease,  so  serious 
in  kind   and   degree,    afi^ecting  the 
main  organ  of  supply,   for  all  the 
material  of  growth    and    repair    of 
parts.     It  was  manifest  that  the  im- 
mense collection  of  pus  in  the  bag  of 
the  heart  was  no  late  or  sudden  accu* 
jnulation.     Its  formation  was  a  work 
of  time,   and  had  commenced  long 
f)efore  his  late  sickness,  bnt  when,  or 
under  what  dren instances,  could  not 
be  determined.     The  patient's    ac- 
eomnt  of  himself  went  no  further  back 
than  the  date  of  his  recent  illness  by 
cold,  about  two  weeks  prior  to  ad-* 
mission,   and  there  was  nothing   in 
his  appearance  or  symptoms  to  induce 
inqnnry  concerning  his  state  of  health 
at  a  more  remote  period.     He  had  the 
external  (personal)  marls  of  a  soumil 
condition  of  all  the  important  organs, 
and  it  is  curious  how  this  fact  could 
have  consisted  with  the  state  of  things 
revealed  bv  examination. — American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

CASE  OF  SCARLATINA  MALIGNA  SUC- 
CESSFULLY TREATED  BY  COLD 
WATER. 

BY   SAMUEL  JACKSON,  M.D.,  OF  NORTHUUBER^ 
LAND.,  U.  S. 

{Communicated  in  a  Ltltrr  to  the  Editftr.) 

My  oldest  daughter,  of  eleven  years, 
was,  a  few  weeks  ago,  seized  with 
cynanche  maligna,  with  far  more  fever 
than  usually  attends  that  malady. 
Her  fauces  were  universally  inflamed, 
and  on  the  second  day  the  cineritious 
speoks  appeared.  I  bled  her  in  the 
height  of  the  evening  paroxysm  to 
eight  or  ten  ounces,  though  I  knew 
that  the  fever  was  certainly  typhus, 
^  with  the  pulse  ICK).  But  the  diffi- 
culty with  me  consisted  in  the  choice 
of  gargles.  From  some  experience 
and  much  contemplation  last  fall,  I 
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hmi  fixed  my  mind  on  sac.  tat.  as  the 
moat  proper  tUl  sloughing  might  take 
place. 

To  this  then  I  resorted,  but  quickly 
became  dissatisfied,  lest  she  might 
swallow  so  much  as  to  cause  lead 
colic.  The  nitrate  of  silver  was  then 
tried,  twenty-four  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  From  this  I  had  some 
bope»  derived  partly  from  the  Me- 
dical Reporter,  vol.  xiii.  p.  123,  and 
partly  from  the  known  effects  of  a 
anlder  acdntion  in  ophthalmia.  But 
I  aooQ  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
use  of  a  stimulus  to  parts  so  highly 
inflamed,  notwithstanding  all  that 
haa  been  aaid  in  fieivoiir  of  stimuli  in 
tkeae  cases.  My  anxiety  on  thia 
point  became  exoessire;  for  I  was 
possessed  of  the  opinion  that  on  the 
specdv  improvement  of  the  local  dis- 
cBse  aepended  the  fate  of  my  child^ 
I  had  lately  seen  cases  successfully 
treated  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Vanvolsap, 
of  Lewirourgti,  eight  miles  above  us, 
by  n«ana  of  stimulating  gaigles,  par* 
ticttlarly  the  capsicum,  but  I  could 
not  prevail  oo  myself  to  use  them  till 
further  mortification  might  reduce 
the  inflammatory  action. 

Cold  water  uio  desired  above  all 
things,  and  I  determined  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial.  She  was  then  permitted 
to  drink  the  coldest  ice  water,  and  to 
bi^d  ioe  in  her  mouth.  But  this  last 
experiment  was  dangerous,  lest  she 
might  swallow  it,  and  bring  on  spasms 
«f  the  stomach.  It  was  then  inclosed 
ill  a  gauxe  bag,  and  put  far  into  lier 
mouth  to  be  dissolved  and  swallowed. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  fourth  day 
of  her  disease,  I  felt  satisfied  with  my 
prearriptions,  and  she  was  desired  to 
use  the  ice  ^cely,  and  to  drink  largely 
of  ice  water.  The  good  effects  were 
•immediate,  surprising,  incredible,  and 
almost  divine.  Within  a  few  hours 
the  pulse  was  reduced  from  160  to 
120,  the  circumscribed  crimson  dis- 
appeared 'from  her  cheeks,  the  ex* 
tremities  became  warmer  as  the  fauces 
and  stomach  were  cooled,  the  whole 
countenance  was  changed,  the  typhus 
distress  left  it,  and  something  of  the 
vivseity  of  common  fever  supervened. 


No  other  remedy  was  thenceforward 
used,  except  some  laxatives;  and  in 
three  days  from  the  time  the  ice  was 
tried,  there  was  no  fever  left,  nor  any 
sign  of  inflammation  in  the  fauces. 

The  disease  was,  last  fall,  epidemic, 
a  few  miles  above  us,  and  some  died. 
One  of  my  other  children  had  it  in 
the  course  of  the  winter,  but  very 
slightly;  and,  as  I  hope  to  have  no 
further  need  of  this  remedy,  and  can 
give  it  no  further  trials  at  present, 
I  commit  it  to  your  consideration.  I 
have  just  heard  that  scarlatina  cy« 
nanchica  is  mortal  in  your  city  ;  and, 
as  this  is  certainly  the  same  disease 
as  the  cynanche  maligna,  I  hope  you 
will  give  my  remedy  whatever  at* 
tention  it  may  seem  to  merit,  inde- 
pendent of  wnat  little  I  have  done. 
.—/All/. 

BEAUTIBS  OF  MEDICAL  XTIDRNCB. 

Yprk  AtmcM,  fV^dnemiai^  17M. 

DEATH  BY  PRIZB  FIGHTING. 

Dbcraskd  had  been  drinking  the 
evening  before  the  fight;  the  con- 
test continued  for  an  hour,  when  both 
fell,  the  deceased  undermost.  He 
was  raised,  and  on  going  forward  to 
meet  his  opponent  fell  forward  as  if 
shot. 

The  medical  witnesses  differed  as 
to  the  cause  of  death.  Some  held  it 
was  produced  by  spontaneous  apo- 
plexy, brought  on  by  his  exertions  to 
win  the  fight ;  and  the  others,  tliut 
the  external  violence  contributed  to 
produce  the  fetal  result.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

In  a  trial  at  the  Hereford  Assizes, 
11th  instant,  the  surgeon  swore  that 
the  cerebral  congestion  was  caused 
by  mental  emotion,  and  that  the 
blows  had  nothing  to  dd  in  causing 
death.  The  judge  told  the  jury,  that 
this  evidence  acquitted  the  prisoner. 
Verdict  not  guilty.  In  this  case 
there  was  considerable  extravasation 
of  blood  under  the  scalp ;  and  had  we 
been  the  witness,  wc  certainly  should 
not  have  said,  that  the  Mows  had 
nothing  to  do  in  cau^ng  death.     The 
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discrepancy  of  medical  evidence  has. 
long  been  remarkable,  and  can  easily 
be  accounted  for  by  the  utter  neglect 
of  medical  jurisprudence  until  the  pre- 
sent period. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  FOB  MEDICAL 
BSFORM. 

It  appears  by  an  article  in  a  pre- 
ceding page  of  this  number^  that  three 
prizes  are  offered,  for  the  first,  second, 
and  third  best  essays  on  the  state  of 
medical  science  and  practice  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  on  the  best 
mode  of  promoting  and  advancing 
lioth.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  gra- 
tification to  us  to  observe  this  noti- 
fication, as  it  is  the  strongest  proof 
that  can  be  given,  of  the  determina- 
tion of  medical  reformers  to  eflVct  the 
gprand  object  they  have  in  view,  which 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  deep  in- 
terest to  us.  We  rejoice  that  reform 
in  all  our  existing  medical  corpora- 
tions is  inevitable,  and  that  the  noble 
science  of  medicine  will  no  longer  be 
impeded  by  the  bad  policy  of  the 
self-interested  junta,  whohavehitherto 
so  effectually  retarded  its  progress. 
It  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  the 
London  College  of  Physicians  have 
wofuUy  neglected  the  interests  of 
science  and  the  public.  They  were, 
and  are  the  source,  the  fountain-head, 
of  all  abuses  in  the  profession,  ihefons 
€t  origo  malorum  medicorum.  They 
have  very  nearly  abolished  the  once  re- 
spected name  of  physician,  by  shutting 
heir  portals  in  the  face  of  every 


man  of  science  and  erudition,  unless 
he  was  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, where  the  medical  schools  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  defective  in  Europe.  In  proof 
of  our  accusation  against  the  College, 
we  adduce  the  following  evidence 
from  their  report  laid  before  parlia- 
ment on  the  1 6th  ult.,  in  which  it 
appears,  that  since  1771  to  1832, 
there  were  admitted  into  the  CoU^ 
169  Fellows,  and  117  Licentiates 
since  1823.^Behold  the  169  Phy- 
sicians of  England  during  a  period  of 
61  years ! ! !  The  College  of  Sur- 
geons have  admitted,  during  the  last 
33  years,  about  12000  members,  and 
the  Apothecaries,  since  1815,  about 
6000 ;  so  that  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  England  is  very  nearly  in  the 
hands  of  surgeons  and  apothecaries ; 
while  the  members  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  are  almost  ''an  atom  in 
the  vortex  of  infinity."  Such  is  the 
result  of  the  by-laws  of  the  London 
College  of  Physicians.  Can  any  lover 
of  his  country  or  science  view  this 
degraded  state  of  medicine,  in  the 
greatest  and  most  scientific  nation  on 
earth,  without  feelings  of  disgust  and 
scorn  for  those  who  have  effected  it  ? 
Can  any  one,  unless  interested  in  ex- 
isting abuses,  who  is  aware  that  in 
all  other  countries  physicians  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  wants  of  the  public, 
advocate  the  baneful  policy  of  the 
College  ?  If  there  be  such  a  man  in 
the  profession,  we  pity  him.  In  Ire- 
land and  in  Scotland,  the  proportion 
of  physicians  is  comparatively  greater 
than  in  this  section  of  the  kingdom, 
though  the  by-laws  of  the  Collegea 
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of  Phjraicians  in  both  are  based  upon 
those  we  denounce.  In  France^  Ger- 
many, Italj^  and  America,  physicians 
are  much  more  numerous  than  sur- 
geons and  apothecaries ;  and  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine^  or  the  safety  of  the 
public  health,  is  committed  to  those 
who,  by  superior  education  and  me- 
dical erudition,  are  best  qualified  to 
preserve  it.  In  England,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  public  health  is 
committed  to  persons  who  assume 
the  rights  of  physicians,  whose  gene- 
nd  and  scientific  knowledge  is  of  a 
very  inferior  description;  and  this 
crying  evil  is  effected  by  the  London 
and  other  Collies  of  Physicians. 

If  physicians  be  declared  useless, 
then  let  them  be  abolished  at  once. 
If  they  who  must  receive  a  good  gene- 
ral and  classical  education — who  re- 
side at  universities  for  four  years — 
whose  minds  are  enlarged  by  the  bless- 
ings of  general  and  medical  knowledge 
— ^whose  ooU^  associations  are  the 
most  respectable — ^if  they,  we  say,  be 
not  better  qualified  to  undertake  the 
awful  duties  of  saving  human  life, 
abridging  human  suffering,  and  acting 
more  politely  towards  the  sick,  than 
those  whose  early  education  has  been 
ne^ected,  whose  medical  knowledge 
is  far  leas  extensive, — then  let  them 
be  suppressed. 

To  us  it  appears  certain,  that  the 
legislature  of  this  kingdom  will  never 
consent  to  suppress  a  learned  profes- 
sion, however  sealous  a  few  of  its 
interested  members  may  have  been  to 
effect  it.  We  are,  moreover,  convinced 
that  the  by-laws  of  all  the  CoU^es 
of  Pbysictana  in  the  United  Kingdom 


will  be  annulled  by  the  next  parlia- 
ment, and  that  the  scientific  will  be 
rendered  entitled  to  equal  rights  and 
privileges.  We  have  also  reason  to 
know,  that  the  physicians  of  this  em- 
pire will  be  raised  to  the  rank  and 
station  awarded  to  them  by  various 
parliaments,  and  that  others  who  now 
encroach  upon  them  will  be  confined 
to  their  proper  province.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  suppose  that  the  church 
and  law  should  be  subjected  to  salu- 
tary reforms,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
learned  professions  be  left  unchanged, 
though  replete  with  as  much  corrup- 
tion and  gross  abuse  as  the  former. 

Mature  consideration  has  long  since 
led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  any 
reform  must  benefit  all  ranks  in  the 
profession,  promote  their  interests, 
and  be  of  service  to  humanity.  Our 
honest  and  anxious  wish  is,  that  all 
classes  of  our  brethren  should  be 
benefited,  and  that  the  lives  and 
health  of  our  fellow-creatures  should 
be  protected  and  preserved.  What- 
ever may  be  supposed  to  the  contrary, 
we  feel  the  self  gratification  that  our 
endeavours  were  and  are  intended  for 
the  good  of  humanity  and  science,  and 
that  they  have  hitherto  been  directed 
against  the  abuses  in  all  our  medical 
institutions.  Our  strictures  and  ani- 
madversions have  given  ofiTence  to  the 
short-sighted,  narrow-minded,  and 
self-interested  5  but  our  motto  was 
and  ever  will  be — *'  salus  populi  su^ 
prema  lex  esto"  We  attack  all  de- 
linquents ;  we  show  their  hideous 
deformity,  and  the  fatal  consequences 
of  their  selfish  policy ;  and  we  prove 
to  all  of  them,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
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age  18  against  them.  Our  »inoere  de- 
sire is,  that  the  profession  of  medicine 
in  all  its  branches  should  be  as  per- 
fect in  this  as  in  other  countries; 
that  it  should  shed  its  benign  in- 
fluence over  society,  and  that- it  should 
promote  human  happiness.  We  de- 
sire to  see  all  medical  practitioners 
esteemed  by  the  public,  and  that  pure 
science  l)e  e?certed  for  the  relief  of 
disease.  All  philanthropists  are  with 
us,  and  if  we  be  in  error  ive  ate  in 
good  company. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  LOCAL  BLOOI>- 
LETTINO,  AND  ON  BOMB  NEW 
METHODS  OF  PRACTISING  IT. 

•Y  iONATHAN  OSBORNE,  M.D.,  &C.  &C. 

Opening  the  veins  of  the  foot  is  a 
practice  still  resorted  to  in  cases  of 
obstructed  menstruation  by  practi- 
tioners who  must  be  above  the  in- 
fluence of  vulgar  prejudice  on  the 
subject.  The  trials  which  I  have 
made  have  not  enabled  me  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  question 
whether  this  practice  possesses  any 
advantage  above  generalblood-letting. 
Bleeding  from  the  veins  of  the  tongue 
is  another  old  practice  now  nearly 
forgotten,  having  been  superseded  by 
the  more  manageable  mode  of  taking 
blood  by  leeches.  By  opening  the 
veins  on  the  back  of  the  hands  we 
can  usually  obtain  blood  with  great 
facility  when  particular  circumstances 
forbid  bleeding  in  the  arm.  Bleeding 
from  the  jusular  vein  is  not  well  suited 
for  taking  mood  from  the  head,  because 
the  external  jugular,  which  alone  is 
within  our  reach,  is  supplied  from  the 
•uperflcial  veins  of  the  neck,  and  prin* 
dpally  from  those  of  the  larynx,  but 
not  from  the  interior  of  the  head. 
Great  benefit,  however,  may  be  de- 
rived from  opening  it  in  sudden  at- 
tacks of  croup. 

The  application  of  leeches  is  fre- 
quently a  cause  of  great  fatigue  to 
he  patient,  from  the  length  of  time 


during  which  stuping  "with  hot  wut^ 
is  J(ept  up  in  order  to  promote  the 
heemorrhage  from  the  leech  bites; 
and,  in  some  cases,  when  this  ope- 
ration is  eontinued  under  the  bed- 
clothes^ the  damp  communicated  to 
these  produces  cold,  and  is  uncomfort- 
able to  that  degree  as  often  to  prohibit 
th^ir  use.  AH  this  is  obviated  by  the 
implication  of  warm  cloths  of  linen  or 
calico  applied  perfectly  dry^  and  re- 
moved in  succession  according  as  they 
have  become  saturated,  fiy  these 
means  the  blood  is  absorbed  by  capil- 
lary attraction,  a  process  which  can- 
not take  place  with  wet  applications. 
When  dry  cloths  are  thus  applied  and 
renewed  to  cuts  in  the  skin,  or  to 
leech  bites,  I  have  found  the  bleeding 
uniformly  to  continue  as  long  as  the 
application  was  kept  up,  it  being  re- 
quired only  to  supply  fresh  portions 
of  the  dry  cloth  to  insure  the  continu- 
ance of  capillary  attraction,  and  thus 
to  prevent  coagulation  at  the  mouths 
of  the  vessels. 

This  mode  of  managing  leeches  I 
am  thus  particular  in  describings  as 
it  has  enaoled  me  to  apply  tlicm  in  a 
case  in  which,  if  wet  cloths  were  used, 
very  serious  danger  might  arise,  I 
allude  to  bronchitis,  both  acute  and 
chronic,  in  which  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  larjmx  and  to  the  tra- 
chea in  the  triangular  space  between 
the  mastoid  muscles,  has  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  most  decisive  and  imme- 
diately successful  remedy  of  all  those 
which  I  have  ever  employed.  In  laryn- 
gitis, their  utility  is  obvious  and  com- 
monly rccc^nised,  but  in  bronchitis 
it  has  escaped  notice^  that  the  most 
immediate  depletory  process  whidi  can 
be  performed  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  that 
of  leeching  the  trachea  and  larynx. 
It  appears  to  remove  blood  not  only 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  that 
part  of  the  bronchial  tube  to  which 
the  application  is  made,  but  also  from 
the  whole  tract  of  the  branchial  tubes 
throughout  their  ramifications^  being 
nearly  equally  efficacious  in  putting 
un  end  to  the  cough,  when  the  re- 
moter tubes  are  aflFocted,  us  when  the 
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larjta.  is  die  chief  scat  of  disease. 
Tlus  application  is  also  of  singular 
efficacj  in  stopping  the  cough  of 
phthiuB,  insomuch,  that  by  resorting 
to  it  aoeu^ng  as  required  in  cases  in 
the  hospital,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
fiecure  sleep  at  night,  and  during  the 
ilaj  to  keep  the  phthisical  patients  so 
free  from  cough,  that  a  superficial  ob- 
M^rver  might  readily  believe  that  we 
had  cured  the  disi*aiie. 

It  has  been  asocrtained  that  leeches 
will  continue  to  live  and  to  draw 
U«od,  although  immersed  in  water  at 
j&  temperature  considerably  above  \QQP, 
Now,  in  cases  of  violent  mflammatioa 
€£  the  abdominal  viscera,  when  local 
abstraction  of  blood  and  warm  fomen- 
tations are  both  at  the  same  time 
imperatively  demanded,  as  soon  as 
leeches  have  been  applied  to  the  ab- 
domen the  patient  may  immediately 
be  placed  in  a  hip  bath,  without  wait- 
ing for  them  to  fall  off.    Thus  we 
may  cause  the  relaxation  and  dimi- 
nution of  sensibility  produced  by  the 
heat  to  combine  with  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from   the  topical  loss  of 
bkMML 

The  application  <d  leeohee  to  mu- 
ANU  anrfiices  was,  I  believe,  first  de- 
acribed  by  the  Surgeon-General,  Mr. 
Crampton.  Although  I  have  not  met 
with  any  case  of  cynanche  which  re- 
quired the  direct  application  of  leeches 
as  advised  by  him,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  immediate  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  it.  I  have  resorted 
Ao  the  mode  of  applying  leeches  to 
other  mucous  membranes  by  passing 
a  needle  and  thread  through  their 
ials,  at  about  one-foarth  of  an  inch 
from  the  extremity.  This  practice, 
ae  fiir  from  incapacitating  them  from 
actaim,  causes  them  to  bite  with  in- 
creased aiHiour,  and,  in  fact,  mav  be 
niicd  to  stimulate  torpid  leeches.  The 
thread  to  be  Dassed  through  the  tail 
of  the  leech  should  be  strong,  and  its 
eitfemities  are  to  be  held  by  the  ope- 
rator, while,  if  necessary,  he  may 
direct  the  mouth  of  the  leech  by  a 
probe,  or  channel  made  with  a  card, 
lo  the  pkoe  where  its  Services  are 
required. 


In  certain  headachs  confined  to  the 
frontal  sinus,  which,  although  origir 
nfJly  derived  from  derangements  of 
the  digestive  organs,  yet  do  not  cease 
when  those  derangements  have  been 
removed,  a  prompt  relief  is  obtained 
from  a])plying  leeches  in  this  manner 
to  the  interior  of  the  nostrils ;  and  iu 
those  cases  no  benefit  is  usually  de- 
rived from  leeches  externally  applied. 
The  bleeding  is  usually  rattier  more 
copious  than  if  the  application  had 
been  made  on  the  skin ;  if,  howcvec, 
it  should  be  deficient,  the  patient  may 
encourage  it  by  breathing  over  the 
vapour  of  hot  water. 

In  inflammations  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, a  leech  thus  applied  to  tlie 
Schneiderian  membrane  of  the  adja- 
cent nostril  evidently  unloads  the 
vessels  of  the  eye.  Tnis  application 
I  have  found  of  great  use  after  the 
previous  application  of  leeches  to  the 
tarsal  conjunctiva.  It*  appeared  to 
render  the  improvement  derived  from 
the  latter  permanent,  and  prevented 
the  necessity  of  repeating  it. 

In  inflammations  of  the  ear,  this 
mode  of  applying  a  leech  insidie  the 
meatus  is  eminently  useful ;  and  next 
to  it  in  importance  is  the  application 
of  them  behind  the  ear  as  near  as  may 
be  to  .the  meatus.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  such  applications  are  not 
well  suited  to  inflammations  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  ear,  inasmuph  as 
those  are  supplied  by  a  different  set 
pf  vessels  from  the  external.  But 
the  effect  of  leeches  is  indq)eadent  of 
rascular  connezioA.  For  example ;.— - 
in  inflammations  of  the  stomach  or 
intestinal  canai,  the  benefit  derived 
^ram  leeches  applied  to  the  oorre* 
aponding  r^on  of  the  abdomen  is 
acknowledged  by  all ;  but  tlic  vas- 
cular connexion  betweoi  those  {nrts 
is  as  remote  as  that  between  distant 
.regions  of  tlie  body,  tlie  one  being 
supplied  from  the  arteries  arising  from 
the  abdominal  aorta,  and  the  other 
/rom  the  epigastric  and  mammary 
arteries ;  and  that  there  can  be  no 
anastomosis  of  vessels  is  evident  from 
Xhe  interposition  of  the  peritoneum, 
^vbi^  insulates  the  visoem  completely 
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fh>in  the  anterior  perietes  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  same  observation  ap- 
plies mth  the  same  force  to  Che  tho- 
racic viscera  and  to  the  brain.  In 
all  those  cases,  however^  the  effect  of 
local  bleeding  is  proved  so  repeatedly 
in  our  daily  experience,  that  the  in- 
ability of  satisfactorilv  explaining  the 
way  in  which  the  effect  is  produced 
must  not  be  allowed  for  one  moment 
to  press  against  the  evidence  of  facts. 
In  inflammation  of  the  mncoas 
membranes  of  the  bowels,  especially 
of  the  rectom^  the  French  practition- 
ers apply  leeches  to  the  margin  of  the 
anus.  If  the  leeches  take  externally* 
no  benefit  is  derived,  and  to  apply 
them  internally  is  often  difficult,  on 
account  of  the  violent  contractions  of 
the  sphincter.  Those  contractions 
also  prevent  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  blood  being  obtained  from  the 
bites.  I  have  employed  a  method  of 
taking  blood  from  the  rectum  which 
obviates  these  inconveniences. — Dub. 
Med,  Journal. 

h6pITAL  DBS  VBNERIEN8. 

{Origmai  Report.) 

Remarks  on  Tonsillar^  Sublingual, 
and  Anal  Ulcers. 

■r  ALBX.  THOMSON,  M.B.  OF  ST.  JOHN's  CAME. 

QCanHnuedfromp,  732,  Vol,  III.) 

Mercury,  its  effects  in  this  case* 

First  of  all,  daring  its  use,  he  had 
no  nneaainces  in  the  bowels,  no  nau- 
sea, no  vomiting,  and  no  interruption 
in,  no  augmentation  of,  and  no  change 
whatever  in  the  period  of,  his  alvine 
evacuations,  save  on  the  27th  of  April, 
when  he  had  his  healthy,  but  liquid 
stools,  and  a  deficit  rather  than  an 
increase  in  the  quantitjr  of  the  saliva. 
Then,  after  nine  grains,  the  gums 
were  sliffhtly  affected,  eontinu^  so 
for  two  days,  and  then  got  well  with- 
out the  mercury  being  left  off,  or  any 
chanfle  being  made  in  his  resime. 
Lastly,  the  ulcers  certainly  did  not 
tend  towards  cicatrisation  in  the 
slightest  degree  previously  to  the  ad- 
linistration  of  the  mercury;  but  the 


anal  ulcers  began  to  do  so,  and  more 
rapidly  cicatrised,  immediately  after 
its  commencement.  Three  days  afte^- 
its  conmiencement,  the  lingual  ulcers 
began  to  change  in  aspect ;  and  six 
days  after  the  commencement  of  its 
use  all  the  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  began  to  cicatrise,  and  for  four 
days  went  on  cicatrising  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  while  the  pulse 
remained  reduced  in  number  to  60, 
and  until  the  end  of  those  four  days, 
when  the  mouth  became  affected,  and 
most  of  them  were  cicatrised;  the 
remainder  cicatrising  slowly  during 
five  davs,  and  the  mouth  regaining  its 
natural  state  without  the  mercury 
being  discontinued.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  svstem  was  affected  by  the 
mercury,  tnat  the  ulcers  profited  by 
that  innuence,  but  that  the  remainder 
were  retarded  in  their  cure  the  mo- 
ment that  influence  became  too  great. 
Yet  this  evidence,  though  apparently 
strong  in  favour  of  the  mercury,  is  not 
perfect,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  deter- 
mine what  was  the  influence  of  the 
sarsaparilla. 

Anal  Ulcers,  their  progress* 

April  13th.  The  ulcers  of  the  anus 
are  two  in  number,  situated  on  the 
circumference  of  the  anus,  with  ele- 
vated, indurated  edges  of  a  bluish  red 
hue,  and  regular  margins,  having  both 
a  hard  base,  a  greyish-yellow,  flat, 
even  bottom,  yielding  little  matter,  a 
bluish-red  areola  of  one  line  in  breadth, 
and  their  long  diameters  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  rectum ;  one  placed  in 
the  anterior  median  line  of  tne  rectal 
orifice,  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long  by 
one-eighth  broad,  and  ascending  from 
the  margin  of  the  anus  into  the  rec- 
tum ;  the  other,  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
long  bv  one-sixth  broad,  descending 
from  tne  left  margin  of  the  anus,  at 
about  three  lines  from  whence  it  com- 
mences. 

14th.  Wash  the  anal  sores  from 
time  to  time  with  decoction  of  linseed. 
Touch  them  both  with  nitrate  of 
silver. 

1 5th  and  16th.  Unchanged. 

17th.  M.  Ricard  has  examined  with 
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me  this  moniing  the  anal  ulcers,  and 
admits  their  perfect  similarity,  in  all 
the  external  diaracters,  with  chancre^ 
hot  maiiitains  that  they,  are  not  chan- 
cres on  account  of  the  inoculation  not 
haTing  taken.  He  calls  them  ulce- 
rated mucous  pustules^  simulating 
chancres. 

IBth.  The  anal  ulcers  are  much 
improved  ;  the  anterior  one  is  three* 
Iborths  cicatrised,  its  edges  are  less 
derated,  and  the  hluish-red  areola  is 
gone ;  the  lateral  has  also  lost  its 
areola  and  the  reddish-hlue  line  of  its 
edges,  and  is  fully  one  half  cicatrised. 
He  has  taken  but  one  grain  of  proto- 
loduret  of  mercury,  and  that  yes- 
terday. 

19th.  The  anal  ulcers  are  all  but 
cicatrised,  and  of  a  pale  reddish-blue 
hne,  and  on  a  level  with  the  skin. 

20th.  The  anal  ulcers  both  cica- 
trised, of  the  same  colour  as  the  sur- 
ronnding  skin,  the  anterior  a  little 
blnish  in  the  centre,  and  the  lateral 
covered  in  the  middle  with  a  thin 
yellowish-brown  crust,  both  round, 
notwithstanding  their  original  oval 
form ;  each  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  the  edges  being  still  more 
elevated  and  harder  than  the  middle 
of  the  cicatrices^  though  similar  in 
colour  to  the  skin. 

Slst.  The  anal  ulcers  perfectly 
healed,  with  firm  cicatrices,  the  crusts 
having  fidlen  from  the  middle  of  the 
ktend  ulcer. 

Anal  Ulcers,  their  nature. 

Snch  are  the  ulcers  on  the  anus, 
having,  mdeed,  all  the  external  cha- 
racters of  chancre,  but  doubtful  in 
their  origin,  having,  if  the  man  is  to 
be  believed,  already  been  cured  by 
mercurial  ointment,  and  broken  out 
again  simultaneously,  with  an  increase 
of  all  the  symptoms  supposed  to  be 
secondary,  and  having  commenced  at 
the  same  time  with  ulcers  on  the 
^ands  and  the  secondary  sores  of  the 
tongue  >and  tonsils.  Yet  the  matter 
of  these  nlcers  being  inoculated  into 
three  places  with  great  care  produced 
no  pustule^  and  as  yet,  during  a  three 


months'  and  a  half  course  of  experi- 
ments under  M.  Ricard;  at  the  Vene- 
real Hospital  of  Paris,  I  have  never 
seen  the  matter  of  chancre  ftal  of  pro- 
ducing, on  the  first  inoculation,  the 
characteristic  pustules.  The  inference 
was  natural,  and  M.  Ricard  decided 
that  they  were  not  chancres.  Yet  we 
are  thus  reduced  to  admit  either  that 
there  are  sores  having  all  the  external 
characters  of  the  chancres  on  the  anus, 
contracted  by  anal  connexion,  that  are 
not  really  chancres,  or  that  all  chan- 
cres will  not  produce,  on  inoculation 
of  their  matter,  the  characteristic,  or 
indeed  any,  pustule. 

Anal  ulcers. — To  what    may  their 
cure  be  attributed  ? 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  spite  of 
the  linseed-tea  wash,  in  spite  of  the 
touch  on  the  14th  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  these  sores  were  in  no  way 
changed  in  external  characters  until 
the  18th,  four  days  after  the  cau- 
terisation, fifteen  days  after  they 
were  first  seen,  and  the  first  day 
after  the  commencement  of  the  use 
of  the  proto-ioduret  of  mercury,  of 
which  only  one  grain  had  yet  been 
given ;  yet  on  this  day  they  were  on 
a  sudden  more  than  naif  cured,  al- 
though one  can  scarcely  believe  that 
the  mercury  had  as  yet  affected  the 
system,  and  in  three  days  afterwards 
were  entirely  healed.  One  simple 
hot  bath  of  an  hour's  duration, 
the  day  after  the  cauterisation,  half 
nourishment,  honeyed  barley-water 
fior  drink,  with  a  pint  of  milk  daily, 
and  repose  in  bed,  are  the  only  re- 
medies that  can  have  produced  any 
previous  effect.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  mercury  may  have 
hastened  but  could  scarcely  have  had 
any  direct  action  in  commencing  the 
healing  of  these  ulcers,  and  therefore 
that  ulcers  having  all  the  external 
characters  of  chancres,  without  yield- 
ing the  inoculatory  pustule,  may  be 
cicatrised  during  the  use  of  anti* 
phlogistic  means  alone. 
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Remarks  on  ToHiUlar,  Sublingual^  and  Anal  Ulcen. 


IndoUfU  Tumour  diminishing  Iks 
capacity  of  Ike  Pharynx^  unac* 
compamed  foiih  annoyance  to  ike 
Patient. 

There  was  in  this  case  a  remark- 
able affection  of  the  right  side  of  the 
pharynx^  whercj  without  the  posterior 
palatine  pillar  being  displaced,  the 
space  between  its  free  edge^  and  the 
median  line  of  the  vertebral  surface 
of  the  pharynx  was  occupied  by  a 
hard  substance  with  a  flat  surface, 
which  when  touched  by  the  finger, 
was  hard,  resistant,  solid,  and  not 
painful  or  tender,  having  its  surface 
even,  and  covered  with  healthy  look- 
ing mucous  membrane,  ana  pro- 
ducing no  swelling  externally,  ap* 
parently  permanent,  extending  as 
Jiigli  and  as  low  in  the  pharynx  as  the 
eye  could  examine,  unmoved  by  the 
different  movements  of  the  pharynx, 
unproductive  of  the  slightest  an- 
noyance, unchanged  in  consistence 
and  form  during  the  course  of  the 
treatment,  and  capable  of  presenting 
a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  per- 
forming of  tonsillar  excision,  whether 
by  the  straight  bistoury  or  the  newly 
invented  tonsillar  scissors  of  Cloquet. 
I  have  seen  another  tumour  similar 
to  this  in  every  respect,  and  like  it 
unchanged  during  the  course  of  the 
treatment  in  miother  case  of  secondary 
symptoms. 

Tonsillar  Ulcers,  their  progress. 

They  were  both  unchanged  from 
the  3rd  to  the  13th  of  April. 

13th.  The  tonsils  are  both  pro- 
minent one  or  two  lines  beyond  the 
Iree  margin  of  the  palatine  pillars, 
oocapied  entirely  each  by  an  ulcer, 
«f  wnich  the  circumference  is  regular 
and  the  edges  hard,  abruptly  elevated, 
and  about  one  line  in  prominence, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  ulcers  uni- 
form, or  nearly  80«  and  red,  with 
mjme  spots  of  pus  and  mucus  mingled 
here  and  there,  having  each  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  vertical, 
and  half  an  inch  in  antero-posterior 
^mmeter.     The  right  ulcer  is  already 


in  part  cicatrised  along  the  middle 
of  its  anterior  edge. 

14th  to  29th.  Unchanged.  He 
began  the  use  of  the  proto-ioduret 
in  doses  of  one  grain  a  day  on  the 
17th,  with  the  sarsaparilla  drink. 

21st.  The  right  tonsillar  ulcer  re- 
tains its  elevated  edges,  as  though 
the  ulcer  were  still  open,  but  these 
edges  are  soft,  and  the  whole  ulcer 
with  them  is  covered  with  a  thin 
epiderm. 

22nd  to  24th.  Unchanged. 

25th.  The  elevated  edge  of  the  right 
tonsillar  cicatrix  gradually  diminish- 
ing towards  its  natural  level. 

The  left  tonsiUary  ulcer  is  much 
diminished,  has  its  bottom  covered 
with  moderately  red  granulations  and 
a  little  mucous  pus,  its  edges  much 
less  elevated,  and  much  diminished 
in  thickness,  the  anterior  having 
become  attached  to  the  body  of  the 
gland.  The  ulcer  itself  is  still  two 
thirds  of  an  inch  in  vertical  by  one 
third  in  horizontal  diameter. 

26th.  The  elevated  edges  of  the 
left  tonsillar  ulcer  sunk  to  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  gland,  in  the 
lower  half  of  which  they  are  adherent, 
and  which  is  itself  cicatrised  to  that 
extent,  smooth,  and  covered  with  an 
unpuckered  and  smooth  membrane. 

27th.  The  posterior  upper  fourth 
of  the  left  tonsillar  ulcer  remains 
now  uncicatrised  and  with  slightly 
elevated  edges,  the  anterior  of  the 
upper  fourth  having  assumed  the 
same  appearance  with  the  lower  half. 

28th  and  29th.  Unchanged.  dOth. 
Unseen.    Blst.  Unchanged. 

June  1st.  The  remainder  at  the 
left  tonsil  is  now  covered  with  aa 
epithelium,  thin,  but  smooth,  regular 
and  unpuckered,  although  tlie  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  ulcer  is  not  as  yet 
sunk  to  a  level  with  the  body  of  the 
gland.  He  leaves  the  hospital  as 
cured. 

Remarks  on  the  nature, progress^  and 
cure  of  these  Tonsillar  Ulcers. 

These  ulcers  had,  it  appears,  been 
the  results  of  a  fortnights  uncastneas, 
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CBoie  on  ftt  the  mnoe  titne  with  the 
■ores  of  the  tongue^  after  kbsing  or 
licking  the  parts  of  his  mistress ;  dif- 
fered from  most  of  the  tonsillar  ulcers 
I   have  seen  referred  to  secondary 
mnptoms,  in  not  having  their  bottom 
iiat^  and  of  a  greyish  yellow  hue, 
or  their  edges,  as  it  were,  gnawed, 
or  sharply  cut ;  yet  M.  Ricard  con- 
sidered tnem  as  such,  and  they  were 
remarkableby  their  uniform  symmetry 
and  by  the  unequal  manner  in  which 
they   were  influenced  by  the  treat- 
ment.    The  right  remained  nineteen 
days  in  the  same  state,  and  then  was 
saddenly  in  twenty-^ur  hours  per- 
fectly cicatrised,  its  edges  remaining 
derated  for  five  days  afterwards,  and 
then   rapidly  sinking  to  its  natural 
level,  so  as  in  two  or  three  days  to  be 
no  longer  perceptible.     The  left,  not- 
withstanding   the    symmetrical    ap- 
pearance, did  not  change  in  aspect 
for  four  days  after  the  cicatrisation 
of  the  right,  progressed  much  moie 
slowly,  went  on  citatrising  for  three 
days,  remained  with  the  upper  fourth 
alone  nndcatrised  and  stationary  for 
four  more  days,  and  then  was  sud- 
denly closed  in  twenty-four  hours. 
In   the    left,   the  swelling   of   the 
edges  diminished  gradually  opposite 
to  the  parts  cicatrised  and  imme- 
diately  subsequently  to  their  cica^ 
SnsatHHL    Neither  of  the  ulcers  had 
in  the  slightest  degree  changed  in 
aspect  by  the  simple  or  opiated  marsh 
mallow  gai^le,  nor  by  the  half  nourish- 
ment, the  repose  in  bed,  or  the  barley- 
water  drink,  until  such  time  as  toe 
mercnry  had  been  .administered.  Four 
grains  only  of  the  proto-ioduxet  had 
been  taken  on  four  successive  days 
with  the  sarsaparilla  drink  previously 
to  the  sudden  healing  of  the  right 
nicer.     Eight  grains,  with  the  same 
drink,  had  been  taken  on  as  many 
successive   days,  previously  to  any 
change   oocnrrinff  in  the  left,  and 
fifteen  grains  heme  the  teminatipn 
of  the  cicatrisation  of  the  same.    It 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  healing 
of  the  right  and  the  commencement 
of  that  of  the  left  both  took  place 
be&ra  the  mteith  was  aflhcted,  thie 


former  five  days,  and  the  lattef  one 
day  previously*  The  left  went  on 
rapidly  cicatrising  during  the  four 
days  anterior  to  the  mouth's  be- 
coming sore,  and  during  which  the 
pulse  was  reduced  to  66,  and  then 
when  the  mouth  became  affected,  re- 
mained stationary  for  four  days  until 
the  soreness  of  the  mouth  had  ceased, 
and  then  became  suddenly  healed  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

THE  LONDON  UNIVERSITY  CHARTER. 


To  the  Bdiiora  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surreal  Journal. 

Gentlemen, — The  London  Univer- 
sity is  looked  upon  by  every  well- 
wisher  to  the  education  of  the  pe<^le 
with  delight.  It  is  an  antagonist 
that  is  about  to  try  its  strength  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  other 
universities,  based  upon  the  exclusive 
principle,  admitting  none  to  their 
nonours  but  upon  the  presumed  safe- 
guard of  a  particular  creed.  The 
giant  will  prevail,  if  so  be  that  he  be 
not  manacled  by  the  chains  prepared 
by  ezclusi  veness.  The  proposed  charter 
will  be  either  the  devdoper  or  the 
destroyer  of  his  glorious  manhood.  If 
made  upon  the  liberal  principle,  so 
that  all  can  apply  to  be  admitted  to 
collegiate  honours  of  the  university, 
no  matter  at  what  school,  or  at  what 
place  educated,  the  London  Univer- 
sity will  be  glorious  in  its  majesty ; 
but  if  the  exdusive  principle  is  acted 
upon,  and  all,  save  those  few  who 
have  been  educated  within  the  walls 
of  the  universittf,  are  to  be  excluded 
from  sharing  in  the  collegiate  honours, 
then  the  London  University  will  be 
an  object  of  disgust  to  every  ftiend  to 
freedom  in  science,  and  to  every  hater 
of  monopoly. 

This  leads  me,  gentlemen,  to  ex- 
press my  astonishment  that  the  private 
lecturers  of  London  (and  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  most  scientific 
lecturers  of  the  London  University 
were  and  are  still  private  loctarers), 
do  not  meet  to  present  a  mcmoriid  to 
'his  Majesty's  ministers  on  this  point. 
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That  a  charter  will  be  granted  to 
the  London  University  I  have  every 
jreason  to  know;  andC  therefore,  ex- 
hort private  lecturers^  not  simply  for 
the  sake  of  themselves,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  University  itself,  and  also 
for  the  sake  of  the  principle  of  uni- 
versality, boasted  of  by  scientific  men, 
to  meet  and  to  prepare  a  memorial 
embracing  the  points  specified. 
Believe  me.  Gentlemen, 

Yours  truly, 
London,  July  24M.  hedicus. 

f^ospital  lUports. 

ST.  OBOROB*8  HOSPITAL. 

Compression  of  the  Brain — 2Ve- 
phining. 

William  Bowkbr,  etat.  five  years, 
was  brottsht  into  this  hospital  on 
the  21st  July,  having  fallen  from  a 
height  of  six  feet  on  a  stone  pave- 
ment. 

On  his  admission  to  the  hospital, 
he  was  perfectly  insensible;  pulse 
very  small;  pupil  dilated;  severe 
contusion  of  the  scalp,  and  fracture 
of  the  parietal  bone  of  the  right  side. 

He  was  placed  under  Mr.  firodie*8 
care. 

23rd  July.— 5tt6.  Mur.  Hydrarg.  gr.  ii ; 
Ptdv.  Rhei,  gr.  viii ; 
V,  8.  ad.  3n. 

The  patient  has  been  bled  several 
times,  and  Mr.  Brodie  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  remove  part  of  the  bone  on 
Saturday  last. 

30th  July.  Patient  is  unusually 
heavy  this  day,  and  appears  quite 
unaffected  by  external  agents ;  eyes 
heavy  and  fixed.  Bowels  have  been 
moved  last  night 

Sloughing  of  the  Penis-^Retention 
of  Urine. 

Wm.  Mallett  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital  on  the  21st  July,  he 
comphiined  of  inability  to  evacuate 
urine.  On  examination,  it  appeared 
that  the  entire  glans  and  a  consider- 
'Me  portion  of  the  penis  had,  in  con- 
enoe  of  fiormer  disease,  sloughed 


awav,  and  about  an  inch  only  of  the 
penis  remained.  The  orifice  of  the 
stump,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the 
patient,  gradually  diminished  in  ex- 
tent and  became  nearly  obliterated,  in 
consequence  of  which,  inability  to  pass 
urine  ensued.  Mr.  Brodie  has  in- 
troduced the  catheter  several  times, 
and  the  patient  is  rapidly  getting 
better. 

Simple  and  Compound  Fracture  of  the 
Leg  —  Amputation  —  Convulsions 
after  Hajmorrhage. 

Wm.  Lovett  was  brought  into  this 
hospital  on  Saturday  night,  a  wagon 
wheel  having  gone  over  his  leg  some 
hours  before  his  admission. 

There  was  dreadful  contusion  of  the 
integuments  and  fracture  of  the  tibia 
of  tlie  right  leg.  There  was  simple 
fracture  of  the  left  leg.  The  patient 
seemed  to  suffer  great  agony  during 
Sunday,  and  mortification  of  the  right 
les  set  in.  The  leg,  from  the  pa- 
tella downwards,  was  exceedingly 
cold,  while  the  temperature  of  the 
rest  of  the  body  was  increased. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  under  whose  care 
the  patient  is,  proposed  amputation  of 
the  limb  on  Monday,  to  which  the 
patient  consented. 

Mr.  Hawkins  then  proceeded  imme- 
diateljr  to  amputate  the  \ea.  During  the 
operation  the  patient  feU  into  violent 
spasms,  and  sixty  drops  of  laudanum 
were  administered.  Whilst  the  sur- 
^ry  porters  were  in  the  act  of  carry- 
ing him  down  stairs  a  jet  of  blood  was 
discovered  issuing  from  the  stump ; 
the  patient  was  instantly  oonveved 
back  to  the  operating  theatre,  when 
Mr.  Hawkins  having  removed  the 
bandages  soon  discovered  the  bleeding 
artery  and  passed  a  ligature  round  it. 
The  patient  is  now  doing  well. 

Danger  of  Leaden  Bougies. 

Mr.  Brodie,  whilst  going  round  the 
wards  the  other  dav>  took  occasion  to 
remark  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
emplovment  of  leaden  bougies,  which, 
he  said,  were  objectionable,  as  not 
being  snfiiciently  flexible  to  adapt 
themselves  properly  to  the  curve  of 
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the  arethra,  and  being,  in  some  cases, 
liable  to  be  broken.  Mr.  Brodie  has 
known  ^ye  cases  in  which  leaden 
jes  broke  in  the  bladder. 


Fungous    Excrescence — Amputation 

of  the  Leg, 

On  Thnrsdaj,  the  25th  of  July, 
1^1  r.  Babington  performed  amputation 
of  the  leg  for  fungous  excrescence  of 
the  tibia. 


8T.  BASTHOLOMBW'S  HOSPITAL. 


Fracture  of  the  Lee — Delirium — 

Death, 

James  Hickey,  aetat.  35,  was  con- 
Teyed  in  great  agony  to  this  hospital 
on  the  8th  of  July,  his  leg  being 
fractured  in  a  fall  while  auarreling. 

On  his  admittance  his  leg  was  set ; 
but  in  a  few  days  he  became  delirious, 
and  knocked  off  the  splints,  so  that  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  bind  him  with 
straps  to  his  bed.  About  midnight, 
however,  by  an  extraordinary  effort, 
he  succeeded  in  breaking  the  bands, 
and  havine  got  up  he  threatened  to 
murder  all  the  inmates  of  the  ward. 
He  struck,  with  a  wooden  bar,  two 
of  the  porters.  Being  at  last  secured, 
he  was  strapped  tightly  to  his  bed. 
On  Thursday,  the  25th  of  July,  he 
died  furiously  delirious. 

Syphilis  repeatedly  communicated  to 
the  same  Individual  while  under 
Cure, 

M.  RicARD,  surgeon  to  the  Hdpital 
des  Veneriens  at  Paris,  read  a  me* 
moir  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine,  June  4,  in  which  he  stated 
that  an  individual,  affected  with  sy- 
philis, may  contract  other  chancres, 
both  before  and  during  the  ordinary 
treatment.  He  also  maintained  that 
secondary  symptoms  are  not  conta- 
gious.— Archives  Gin.  de  Medecine 
Joum.  Complemeniaire  des  Sciences 
Med,,  Juin, 

[[This  last  conclusion  is  generally 


admitted,  though  we  consider  it  er- 
roneous. We  should  ask  its  advo- 
cates,— How  does  it  happen  that  a 
parent  labouring  under  this  form  or 
stage,/communicates  it  to  the  foetus 
in  utcro?  There  is  no  general  rule 
in  medicine  without  an  exception. — 
Eds.] 

Abolition  of  (Quarantine  in  France. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  ^e  8th  instant,  at 
which  were  present  MM.  Ghiy-Lussac, 
Thenard,  Magendie,  Double,  Serres, 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  qua- 
rantine was  absurd,  and  that  it  was 
France  that  should  give  the  impulsion 
for  its  first  abolition.  What  will  our 
quondam  friends  at  Whitehall  say  to 
this  ?  Every  one  of  them  may  shake 
his  innocent  head,  and  declare — ''  thou 
canst  not  say  I  did  it."  Neither  does 
the  world  accuse  you. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  9th  instant 
M.  Pariset  delivered  an  eulogy  on 
Cuvier,  whose  bust  was  placed  in  the 
Academy. 

Monomania  in  relation  to  Legal  Me^ 

dicine, 

M.  Marc  read  a  memoir,  in  which 
he  maintained,  that  all  the  works  on 
mental  alienation  produced  nothing 
but  sterility,  inasmuch  as  they  offered 
the  explication  by  reasoning,  without 
taking  into  account  organic  lesions, 
and  that  the  classification  was  formed 
upon  vicious  and  uncertain  bases. 
He  blamed  many  of  his  countiymen, 
and  concluded  by  announcing  that  he 
would  speedily  communicate  new  facts 
with  regard  to  incendiary  monomania, 
and  that  by  mutation. — Joum,  Univ, 
et  Hebdom.,  Juillet. 

Case  in  which  several  Biliary  Col-' 
culi  were    discharged   outwardly 
from  an  Abscess, 

A  man,  aged  forty-eight,  applied  at 
La  Charity  for  advice,  respecting  a 
swelling  which  made  its  appearance 
several  months  before,  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  &lse  ribs  on  the  right 
side.    It  was  accompanied  with  con- 


so 
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stftnt  severe  pain;  but  there  was 
neither  romiting,  nor  any  symptom 
of  jaundice ;  diarrhoea  had  occurred 
at  intervals.  The  swelling,  at  iijjtf 
very  painful  and  hard,  became  gra- 
dually softer ;  an  eschar  was  formed 
by  rubbing  caustic  potass  on  its  sur- 
face ;  and  when  this  separated,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  reddish  purulent 
matter  escaped.  The  pains  however 
did  i^ot  abate.  This  state  of  things 
continued  for  upwards  of  five  tnonthsy 
the  purulent  discharge  goingion  all 
this  time,  when  the  patient  felt  as  if 
some  rough  or  pointeid  body  was  irri- 
tating the  wound  in  the  side.  One 
of  his  companions  drew  it  away  by 
means  of  scissors ;  and  after  its  re-^ 
movaly  a  copious  flow  of  pus  followed, 
with  great  relief  to  the  pain  and  ge-* 
neral  distress.  On  the  recurrence  of 
these,  he  applied  at  La  Gkarite,  and 
now  it  was  ascertained  that  the  sub- 
staijpe  which  had  been  withdrawn 
was  a  biliary  calculus ;  it  was  of  the 
size  of  a  pea.  Upon  probing  the 
wound,  the  point  of  the  stylet  came 
in  contact  with  something  hard,  rough; 
and  moveable ;  when  extracted  it 
proved  to  be  another  biliary  calculus. 
Fortunately  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance was  not  great;  there  was 
considerable  emaciation,  but  the  ap- 
petite was  good,  the  bowels  regular 
and  healthv,  and  the  pus  from  the 
wound  lauaable. 

During  the  subsequent  week  seve- 
ral calculi  were  discharged,  and  the 
patient  improved  in  every  respect. 
Cases  similar  to  the  one  now  reported 
have  been  recorded  by  various  authors, 
as  Petit,  Soemmering,  Chesclden,  &c. 
Sic.  Those  who  are  interested  to 
know  the  particulars  are  referred  to 
the  paper  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Arckiv,  Ginerales. 

Alum  as  a  Remedy  for  Cancer. 

M.  Guneau  de  Mussey  speaks  in 
terms  of  confidence  of  the  efficacy  of 
alum  in  cancerous  diseases.  After 
describing  a  peculiar  pain  in  the  feet; 
which  he  has  noticed  as  a  charac^ 
teristic  and  distinctive  symptom  of 
onneer  of  the  womb,  he  states,  that 


he  has  cured  an  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  by  the  internal  administration 
of  alum  in  the  doses  of  eight  to  six- 
teen grains.  He  has  likewise  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  in  cases  of 
cancerous  breasts,  a  solution  of  alum, 
with  a  little  camphorated  spirit.  In 
some  cases  of  gastralgia  this  means 
has  been  found  benencial. — Jour,  de 
Ckim.  Med. 

Instrument  for  extracting  Substances 
from  the  Bladder. 

M.  Segalas  has  invented  a  new 
instrument  for  extracting  from  the 
bladder  any  long,  thin,  supple  body, 
such  as  pieces  of  a  bougie  or  catheter. 
This  instrument  consists  of  a  piece 
of  wire,  divided  up  half  its  lengtn  by 
three  branches,  whose  extremities  are 
unequally  bent  towards  a  centre. 
This  wire  is  sheathed  in  a  bent  ca- 
nula,  slightly  flatted,  which  serves 
as  a  conductor  and  constrictor ;  a 
screw  is  so  attached  as  to  effect  a 
gradual  and  firm  movement  back- 
wards.— Ibid. 


Indian^Ophthalmia  treated  with  much 
success  with  Alum. 

M.  SoNTY,  in  a  report  which  he  lately 
made  to  the  Minister  of  the  French 
Marine,  mentions  his  great  success  in 
the  treatment  of  a  most  violent  and 
rapidly  destructive  epidemic — puru- 
lent ophthalmia,  in  the  East  Indies. 
At  first  he  had  employed  antiphlo- 
gistic measures,  but  they  entirely 
failed,  or  rather  the  disease  was  too 
Intense  to  be  quickly  enough  affected 
by  them.  The  natives  employed  very 
stimulating  applications ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  mixture  of  pepper,  lemon- 
juice,  and  the  juice  of  tamarind  Icav&s, 
to  which  is  added  afterwards,  roasted 
walnuts ;  this  ptute  they  applied  round 
the  eyelids.  M.  Sonty  soon  found  out 
the  marvellously  good  effects  of  rock 
alum.  He  took  a  piece,  with  which 
he  kept  stirring,  for  eight  or  ten  mi- 
nutes, the  white  of  an  egg,  which  is 
then  to  be  put  into  a  fine  muslin  bag. 
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Wlien  tliis  is  to  be  ased,  the  patient's 
head  must  be  held  back,  and  while 
the  eyelids  arc  kept  open,  a  few  drops 
of  the  liquid  are  to  be  squeezed  from 
the  bag  upon  the  eye.  This  opera- 
tion must  be  repeated  very  frequently , 
— in  some  caiies  every  half  hour.  The 
same  treatment  is  applicable  in  all 
the  stages  of  the  disease,  and  gene- 
rally cnres  it  in  from  24  to  48  hours. 
— Arckiv,  Giner, 

€Smnan  ilAelKtctne. 


Tic  Doloureux  cured  by  Stramonium, 


ou.  BT  DR.  wan. 


A  TOUNO  lady,  who  had  suffered  for 
several  years  from  tic  doloureux,  which 
sometimes  terminated  in  swelling  of 
the  cheek,  or  by  swelling  of  the  lip 
^  the  affected  jaw,  had  tried  a  great 
namber  of  remedies  without  any  be- 
nefit. The  author  cured  her  in  the 
space  of  six  weeks  by  an  issue  in 
the  arm,  and  by  giving  her  inter- 
nally from  eight  to  fifteen  drops  of 
tincture  of  stramonium  every  third 
lioiir.— -BW/rae'ff  Mecklenburgischer 
Aerzie,  B.  1,  H.  2. 

Peculiar  Treatment  of  a  Chronic 
Vomiting. 

BY  DB.  FOTT. 

A  woman  of  plethoric  habit,  not 
very  muscular,  but  whose  appearance 
seemed  to  indicate  florid  hecdth,  had 
soSered  for  nearly  fourteen  years  from 
grastralgia  and  enteraleia,  and  had 
not  been  a  single  day  without  vomit- 
ing during  that  space  of  time.  Every 
known  remedy  had  been  tried,  and 
especially  anthelmintics,  without  any 
success.  M.  Fott,  thinking  the  dis- 
ease to  be  a  nervous  affection,  or  pro- 
bably rheumatism,  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  prescribed  the  hydro- 
cyanic water  of  Schrader,  in  the  dose 
of  seven  drops  every  third  hour.  The 
patient  soon  founa  herself  relieved : 
she  went  out  in  a  coach  without  vo- 
miting, which  she  had  not  done  for 
fourteen  years.  The  vomiting,  which 
disappeared  for  three  days,  returned 
on  the  fourth,  continued  for  several 


days,  and  then  suddenly  ceased.  It# 
was  succeeded  by  cedematous  swelling 
of  the  1^8  and  thighs,  which  yielded 
to  the  exhibition  of  calomel,  united 
with  yellow  sulphur  of  antimony, 
opium,  and  digitalis,  with  frictions 
of  oil  of  sweet  almonds  and  henbane. 
The  vomiting  did  not  return  for  three 
months,  when  the  patient  brought  it 
on  again  by  the  immoderate  use  of 
curdled  milk,  and  by  affections  of 
the  mind.  The  hyarocyanie  water 
did  not  succeed  this  time:  M.  Fott 
prescribed  a  mixture  composed  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  half  an  ounce ;  Hoff- 
man's anodyne  liquor,  two  drachms ; 
chamomile  infusion,  eight  ounces :  a 
tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every  two 
hours.  The  vomitings  ceased,  and 
did  not  return  more  than  once  in  two 
or  three  weeks :  it  finally  yielded  to 
the  use  of  this  mixture,— r^oid. 

Spontaneous  Cure  of  Hydrocele  in 
the  space  of  a  Jew  Hours,  ^ 

BY  DR.  KRIMBR. 

A  labourer,  aged  52,  was  affected 
with  hydrocele  for  some  years.  A 
puncture  had  been  made,  when  a 
pound  of  serous  fluid  had  been  dis- 
charged, and  the  testicles  were  found 
in  a  healthful  state ;  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  the  serosity  began  to  ac- 
cumulate anew  in  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
Nine  months  afterwards,  the  patient 
applied  to  Dr.  Krimer;  the  tumour 
was  then  the  size  of  a  child's  head. 
M.  Krimer  proposed  to  effect  a  radical 
cure  by  the  incision  and  excision  of 
the  vaginal  tunic,  to  which  the  pa- 
tient consented.  On  the  day  ap- 
})ointed  for  the  operation.  Dr.  Krimer 
went  to  the  patient's  house  with  some 
of  his  colleagues,  and  was  very  much 
surprised  at  not  finding  any  traces  of 
the  hydrocele.  The  patient  stated, 
that  the  evening  before,  having  raised 
with  great  exertion  a  weight  of  near 
2i)0  pounds,  he  felt  in  the  inguinal 
region  that  something  had  given  way, 
with  violent  pain,  as  if  his  abdomen 
was  torn;  he  went  to  bed,  after 
having  passed  a  great  deal  of  urine ; 
and  when  he  awoke  he  perceived  the 
disappearance  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
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existence  of  an  ecchymoais^  which  ex- 
tended on  the  left  side  of  the  scrotum. 
The  spermatic  cord  and  epidydimis 
were  varicose^  the  ingainal  ring  closed, 
and  neither  fluid  nor  pain  remained. 
Fomentations,  with  vinegar  and  water 

Vor  three  days^  and  with  wine  and 
alum  for  six  days  afterwards,  removed 
the  ecchymosis^  and  diminished  the 
varicosities  of  the  spermatic  cord. 
—  Medicinisches  Conversalionsblatt, 
No.  14. 

Extirpation  of  a  diseased  Ovary, 

A.  D.,  aged  31^  mother  of  foui: 
children  ;   during  her  last,  the  fifths 
gestation,  the  abdomen  was  so  enor- 
mously distended,  that  it  was  thought 
that  she  was  pregnant  of  twins.    The 
size,  however^  wbs  not  much  abated 
after  delivery,  and  it  was  then  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  caused  by  an  en- 
lamd  ovary  on  the  right  side.     A 
trocar  was  introduced,  and  fourteen 
pounds  of  a  serosity  were  drawn  off  ; 
the  limits  of  the  swelling  could  now 
be  more  easily  defined  \  and,  as  it  felt 
hard  and  fluctuating,  the  trocar  was 
inserted  at  another  point,  and  twelve 
pounds  more  of  a  watery  fluid  were 
evacuated.    Dr.  Ehrhartstein  decided 
on  its  extirpation,  which  was  per- 
formed eighteen  weeks  after  delivery. 
On  exposing  freelv  the  diseased 
mass,  it  was  found  to  nave  contracted 
adhesions  to  the  surrounding  parts; 
these  were  cautiously  severed,  and  the 
tumour  extracted  in  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tion.     Only  three  vessels  required 
ligatures.    Several  febrile  symptoms 
supervened,   and   lasted   for  several' 
days.     On  the  eightl^  day  a  profuse 
discharge  q£  bloody  serum  and  of  gas 
escaped  from  the  wound,  with  ^eat 
relief  to  the  patient.     In.  nine  weeks 
the  wound  had  healed  completely. 

The  diseased  ovary  weigned  twelve 
pounds,  and  when  cut  through  ex- 
hibited numerous  cavities,  partly  filled 
with  a  serosity.  The  three  vessels 
which  had  been  divided  were  of  the 
sise  of  writing  quills.— itf^rf.  Jahr. 
des  Oester  Stoats, 


MALIGNANT  CHOLERA. 


We  are  g^eved  to  state  that  we  have  attended 
six  cases  of  cholera  since  Saturday,  in  all  of 
which  there  was  blueness ;  in  some,  the  diar- 
rhoea ceased,  in  others,  the  vomiting.  Three 
of  these  were  saved  by  the  following  remedies: 

R«  Aff«/.  crela  ^  vj. ;  /.  catechu  J  j.;  /.  opn 
ii- ;  V'  ^^'  a»w».  3  ij.-iij.;  o/.  menth, 

f'p.  itl  V. ;  ext.  hcemaioxyU  3  ij. ;  dotM 
ss.  omni  quadrante  hora. 

When  the  diarrhcea  was  arrested,  9j.  of 
hyd.  subm.  was  given  every  three  hours ;  and 
3j>  of  ung.  hyd.  fort,  rubbed  into  each  axilla 
every  half  hour  until  ptyalism  was  produced. 


CORRESPONDKNT8. 

/.  T.  is  unreasonable. 

ff.  B. — We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  im- 
partial reports  of  interesting  cases. 

Dr.  Fdich  shall  hear  from  us  by  letter. 

Mr.  H. — The  speech  on  Medical  Reform 
is  admirable,  but  too  long  for  insertion  in  a 
Medical  Journal. 

Mr.  G — The  Liverpool  Medical  Journal  is 
bold,  judiciousj  and  independent.  It  appears 
monthly. 

A  Reformer  will  see  by  this  Number  that 
his  ideas  are  anticipated. 

T.  A — This  plan  of  reform  is  too  sweepingf. 
We  withhold  it,  as  the  writer  mav  enlarge  it, 
and  present  it  for  the  prizes  ofl'ered  by  the 
Reform  Association,  announced  in  the  present 
Number. 

Mr.  fV.  of  Birfntngham. — We  are  much 
obliged  by  the  •  punctuality  with  which  the 
promise  was  performed.  We  regret  the  un- 
just and  unmerited  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  alluded  to,  and  we  could  effec- 
tually remove  it,  if  he  be  a  reasonable  person. 

Brietolenns — We  cannot  re-advert  to  the 
subject 

/.  M.,  E.  F..  J.  fV.,  J.  r.,  CfUrurgue^ 
Medians,  &c.«-Tbe  Lectures  shall  appear  at 
our  earliest  convenience. 

Mr.  S. — We  wish  the  promised  lectures  aa 
early  as  corrected  by  the  able  Professor. 


Subscriptjons  receh'ed  in  aid  of  liquidating 
Dr.Ryan*s  law  expenses  incurred  in  defending 
the  respectability  of  the  Profession,  amounting 
to  nearly  £1000  £229    2    6 

Two  Friends    .  .        .     1  10    0 

Dr.  Jeffrys,  of  Liverpool  .10    0 

Dr.  O'Donnel,  ditto  .       .        .    0  10    0 


All  Communications  and  Books  for  Review 
to  be  forwarded  (free  of  expense)  to  the  Pub- 
lishers, 356,  Strand,  near  King*8  College. 
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LECTUaB  ZLVUI.V  DBLiySRED  FEB.  6,  1833. 

Gextlembn, — The  severity  and  danger  of 
nmpound  (Relocations  depend  upon  various 
circumsiances ;  as  first,  upon  Ihe  nze  of  the 
jmrni  eoncemed;  a  consideration,  however, 
oiore  applicable  to  compound  than  to  simple 
dislocations;  for  I  have  already  explained, 
thai  in  simple  dislocations  the  siae  of  the  joint 
aflfects  the  prognosis  but  little,  and  that  some 
«imple  di^ocations  of  the  thumb  are  more 
difficult  to  reduce  than  those  of  the  shoulder. 
Bat,  in  compound  disloc»tion^,  the  size  of  the 
joint  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  decree  of 
severity  and  danger  of  the  accident.  In  the 
second  place,  the  tixe  of  the  wound  or  lace- 
raSion  in  the  tynorial  membrane,  and  the 
erieni  of  injury  in  the  Rgamenis  and  tendons, 
are  circumstances  making  a  material  diflTerence 
m  the  sciiousness  of  a  compound  dislocation. 
Tho«,  when  the  wound  in  the  ^novial  mem- 
brane is  large,  and  the  joint  of  a  considerable 
me,  like  the  knee,  the  accident  may  be  re- 
rarded  as  one  of  urgency  and  peril.  Thirdly, 
the  danger  tM  aho  depend,  in  tome  measure, 
«i  the  degree  of  mischief  done  to  the  soft 
ports  near  the  joint,  as  the  contusion  or  lace- 
ration of  the  skin  and  muscles.  Fourthly, 
several  kinds  of  eompRcatkms  may  add  to  Ae 
severity  of  the  case:  thus,  a  dislocation  may 
be  complicated  wkh  a  fracture  and  commi- 
nution of  the  bone ;  a  dislocation  may  be  at- 
tended with  a  rapture  of  an  artery  or  vein  of 
magnitude;  and  experience  proves,  tliat  this 
occurreoce,  though  rare,  is  possible  in  dislo- 
calioiit  of  the  sbonlder.  The  same  accident 
■ay  also  be  complicated  with  paralysis  of  the 


arm  from  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
on  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  an  affection' 
sometimes  difficult  to  cure. 

Compound  dislocations  of  the  ankle  are 
perhaps  more  frequent  than  those  of  any  other 
joint  in  the  body,  and  the  greater  number  of 
them  are  at  the  same  time  complicated  with  a 
fracture,  especially  of  the  fibula.  Compound 
dislocations  of  the  thumb  sometimes  become 
complicated  with  tetanus;  and  hence  a  few 
practitioners  have  gone  so  far  as  to  advise,  in 
such  cases,  the  immediate  amputation  of  the 
injured  part,  as  a  means  of  preventing  that 
fiital  disorder ;  but  the  propriety  of  this  advice 
I  cannot  admit  as  a  common  rule. 

Compound  dislocations  are  treated  much  on 
the  same  principles  as  compound  fractures. 
In  the  first  place,  you  have  to  decide  whether 
the  condition  of  the  limb  will  justify  ihe  at- 
tempt to  save  it  or  not.  This  question  must 
be  solved  by  reference  to  various  points  already 
specified.  If  the  joint  be  of  a  considerable 
size,  like  that  of  the  knee,  and  the  synovial 
membrane  be  extensively  torn,  and  the  soft 
parts  a  good  deal  injured,  then  of  course  your 
duty  will  be  to  perform  immediate  amputa- 
tion. Compound  dislocations  of  the  elbow, 
ankle,  and  wrist,  will  not  often  require  ampu- 
tation, unless  the  soft  parts  are  very  consider- 
ably injured ;  they  are  found  to  need  amputa- 
tion in  a  fewer  number  of  instances  than  were 
operated  upon  about  thirty  years  ago ;  in  fact, 
such  accidents  usually  terminate  well,  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  laceration  and  contusion  of  the  skin  and 
muscles,  and  also  with  fracture,  as  happens 
in  bad  gun-shot  wounds,  or  from  the  passage 
of  a  heavy  carriage  over  a  joint.  When  aw 
attempt  is  to  be  made  to  save  the  limb,  yov 
must  act  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  com- 
pound fracture,  that  is,  you  must  endeavm^ 
to  convert  the  compound  dislocation  as  quickhf 
as  possible  into  a  simple  one,  by  doing  all  in 
your  power  to  (mite  the  wound '  by  the  first 
intention.  Examples  are  met  with,  ia  which 
the  head  of  the  bone  protrudes  through  the 
skin,  and  a  great  difficulty  is  sometimes  ex- 
perienced in  returning  it    Under  these  cir- 
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eumsUnces,  s)ine  surgeoni  prefer  sawing  oflT 
tbe  head  of  the  bone  to  makinf^  violent  at- 
tempts to  reduce  it;  and  you  will  find,  that 
Mr.  Hey,  in  bis  Observations  on  Surgery, 
relates  a  few  cases  in  support  of  this  practice. 
The  only  thing,  1  believe,  that  can  warrant 
the  plan  of  sawing  off  the  head  of  tbe  bone 
when  it  protrudes^  is  the  impossibility  of  re- 
ducing it  by  any  other  means ;  for  you  will 
ind  that,  in  the  caees  related  by  Mr..  Hey,  the 
patients  never  regained,  a  complete  use  of  tbe 
limbs  which  had  been  so  treated :  and  pro- 
bably they  limped,  and  walked  less  perfecdy 
than  they  would  have  done  if  the  head  of 
tbe  bone  had  not  been  sawn  off.  At  all 
events,  this  is  the  impression  made  on  my 
mind  by  the  perusal  of  the  cases  in  ouestion. 

After  having  accomplished  the  reduction  of 
a  compound  dislocation,  the  first  thing  then  is 
lo  procure  union  of  the  wound  by  the  first  in- 
tention if  possible,  and  thus  to  convert  the  com- 
pound dislocation,  as  it  were,  into  a  simple  one 
that  has  been  reduced.  Aflerwards,genllemen, 
you  should  endeavour  to  prevent  the  inflamma- 
tion from  advancing  to  a  violent  height;  for  you 
will  find,  that  in  compound  dislocatiohs,  the 
inflammation  which  follows  them,  especially 
when  the  wound  has  not  united  by  the  first 
intention,  is  always  disposed  to  he  severe. 
On  this  account  you  should  employ  cold  eva- 
porating lotions,  leeches,  ana  even  vene* 
section,  together  with  otljer  antiphlogistic 
measures^  particularly  auietude  of  the  joint 
and  limb.  Sometimes  me  inflammation  and 
swetHn^  are  so  great,  that  you  cannot  employ 
splints  immediately ;  but,  unless  the  objection 
to  them  on  this  ^ood  is  well  founded,  they 
should  not  be  omitted,  for  they  prevent  motion 
of  the  joint,  and  gi\'e  the  tons  ligaoeiits  the 
best  opportunity  of  uniting  again. 

The  amputation  of  limbs  for  compound  dis- 
locations, as  I  have  said,  is  less  frequently 
performed  now  than  in  former  davs ;  and  you 
will  find,  gentlemen,  after  the  dislocation  is 
reduced,  and  the  wound  dressed,  that  the  ap-. 
peoiance  of  the  limb  is  much  altered  for  the 
Setter,  and  the  case  loses  all  at  once  its  terrific 
aspect.  Indeed,  the  success  of  the  practice  of 
attempting  to  save  the  limb  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances  of  compound  dislocations, 
whkh  formerly  would  have  been  thought  to 
require  amputation,  is  now  so  encouraging, 
that  I  may  truly  say,  that  where  six  cases 
were  formerly  considered  to  demand  the  ope- 
ration, there,  is  now  only  one.  However,  it 
nust  not  be  concealed,  that  examples  do  pre- 
sent themaelyes,  in  which  amputation  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  in  these,  if  you  are  certain  that  the 
operation  cannot  ultimately  be  avoided,  it  is 
beat  to  amputate  at  once ;  for  if  you  lose  the 
Press nt  opportunity,  inflammation,  followed 
oy  fever  and  violent  constitutional  disorder, 
will  coma  on*  and  von  will  perhaps  never 
have  ag»io  a  fevourable  moment  for  the  ope- 
ration. In  feet,  ibe  same  rule  is  here  appli- 
cable as  in  severe  compound  fractures  and 
bad  gun-shot  wounds,  and  whic|i,  you  may 


recollect,  I  particularly  called  your  attention 
to  when  those  subjects  were  before  us,  namely, 
that  when  a  limb  is  obviously,  from  the  first, 
incapable  of  being  saved,  it  is  best  not  to 
defer  amputation,  but  to  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, as  the  very  best  which  can  be  haa, 
of  performing  the  operation. 

1  come  next,  gentlemen,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  particular  cUtlocaHons ;  and  first  I 
will  describe  those  of  the  lower  jaw. 

DiflocatwM  of  the  lower  jaw. — It  is  evi- 
dent, that,  so  long  as  the  mouth  is  shut,  nothing 
can  dislocate  the  lower  jaw ;  but  when  the 
teeth  are  separated,  and  the  mouth  wide  open, 
the  condyles  pass  forwards,  on  the'eminentim 
articulares ;  and  while  they  are  in  this  position, 
if  there  should  be  any  spasmodic  action  of  the 
depressors  of  the  chin,  or  of  the  external  ptery- 
goid muscle,  to  incline  them  a  little  more  for- 
wsrds,  they  will  slip  under  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cesses, and  thus  a  dislocation  will  be  prodiiieed. 
The  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  can  be  dis- 
located in  no  other  direction,  than  that  for- 
wards under  the  zygoma,  and  the  accident 
may  happen  either  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed, or  in  consequence  of  some  external 
violence  acting  upon  the  body  of  the  bone,  at 
a  time  when  the  mouth  is  open.  In  feet,  at 
that  period,  a  very  slight  force  applied,  so  as 
to  depress  the  chin,  will  force  the  condyles  to 
glide  under  the  zygomas ;  and  hence,  dentists, 
when  they  are  rough  and  careless  in  their 
proceedings  for  the  extraction  of  the  teeth, 
may  dislocate  the  lower  jaw. 

I  have  said,  that  the  dislocation  can  only 
take  place  forwards  under  the  zygoma;  anil 
this  is  true  with  respect  to  the  two  kinds  of 
dislocation  to  which  the  lower  iaw  is  liable ; 
one  of  which  is  that  in  which  both  the  con- 
dyles are  displaced,  and  the  other  the  par- 
ticular  ca^  where  only  one  of  them  is  dislo- 
cated, which  is  less  common,  but  sometimes 
happens,  one  condyle  being  tlirown  under  the 
zygoma,  while  the  other  continues  in  its  proper 
place.  I  should  explain  to  you,  however,  that 
the  lower  jaw  is  subject  to  another  kind  of 
accident,  attended  with  a  partial  displacement 
of  it,  namely,  the  case  in  which  the  coo<]yle 
of  one  side  sUps  ont  of  the  inter*  articular  car- 
tilage; this  is  called  a  nMwcatkn  of  the 
jaw;  the  condyle  does  not  quit  the  capsule, 
out  merely  the  inter-articular  cartilage,  the 
jaw  becomes  motbnless,  and  the  mouth  con- 
tinues slightly  open.  But  all  those  dislocations, 
in  which  the  condyle  quits  the  capsule,  take 
place  in  the  manner,  and  in  the  direction, 
which  I  have  explained.  You  meet,  then, 
with  three  cases,  tbe  didocathn  of  both  oon- 
dEy/esf,  the  dnloccUkm  of  one,  and  the  tMuxa^ 
tun  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  mere  displaaement 
of  one  condyle  from  the  inter-articular  car- 
tilage. 

With  respect  to  the  symptoms  of  a  complete 
dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw,  I  wish  you  to 
observe,  gentlemen,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  poiition  assumed  by  the  bone,  when  the 
condyles  are  thrown  forwards  out  of  th^ir 
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aniciikr  cavities,  the  mouth  mutt  necessarily 
rvmatn  open, — ^It  cannot  be  closed;  for  this 
wimld  be  prevented  by  the  coronoid  processes 
tOQching  (he  cheek  bone;  I  need  scarcely  tell 
vvu,  then,  that  the  power  of  speech  will  be 
cOMiilcrably  impaired.  After  the  bone  has 
tenained  unreduced  for  some  time,  it  is  true, 
the  flsooth  will  become  rather  less  widely 
opens  but  still  it  cannot  be  closed,  on  account 
Of  the  mechanical  impediment  to  which  I  have 
jost  alluded*  The  chin  is  considerably  length- 
ened, and  the  lower  teeth,  if  they  could  be 
brought  up  as  high  as  the  upper  ones,  would 
be  nmich  in  advance  of  them.  In  consequence 
of  the  irritation  of  the  parotid  gland,  there  is 
a  proliise  secretion  of  saliva,  wnich  is  inces- 
santly dribbling  out  of  the  patient's  mouth. 
The  nature  of  the  accident,  I  think,  gentlemen, 
■nut  be  obvious  enough  from  the  circum- 
stances already  enumerated. 

When  the  case  is  a  dislocation  of  only  one 
condjrle,  you  may  observe,  particularly  in 
thin  peiaons,  a  slight  distortion  of  the  chin  or 
asonth,  an  inclination  of  it  towards  the  op- 
porite  side;  but  in  frit  subjects,  this  kind  of 
oMmnity  will  be  so  slight,  as  perhaps  not  to 
be  netioed.  Mr.  Hey  1ms  made  some  remarks 
npon  this  symptom,  which  is  not  always  so 
manifest,  but  that  it  may  not  attract  observa- 
Han.  When  both  condyles  are  dislocated, 
there  is  one  symptom  worth  remembering, 
which  is,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  diiii 
being  ebngated,  the  cheeks  are  always  stretched 
out,  so  as  to  have  a  much  flatter  sunken  appear- 
ance than  what  is  natural  After  the  accident 
htt  remained  unreduced  a  certain  time,  the 
teeth  of  the  two  jaws  partiaBy  approach  one 
•nether,  but  not  completely,  on  account  of  the 
mechanical  opposition  produced  by  the  coro- 
noid process  being  in  contact  with  the  malar 
bone.  I  have  told  you,  indeed,  what  you 
would  have  known  without  my  assistance,  that 
great  imperfection  of  speech  is  produced,  woA 
the  patient  finds  it  impossible  to  pronounce 
the  labial  consonants.  At  one  time,  it  was 
supposed,  that  an  unreduced  dislocation  of  the 
lower  jaw  would  be  fetal :  it  is  certainly  a 
very  distressing  occurrence ;  but  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  statement  that  it  is  fatal;  for, 
eaan  are  on  record  of  individuals  who  lived 
manj  years  in  this  pitiable  condition.  When 
the  jaw  is  dislocated,  you  will  observe,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  syasptoms  I  have  mentioned, 
a  kind  of  depiession  in  Iront  of  the  meatus 
andhorios  eztemus,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  condyle  from  its  natural  sitna- 
tioB.  When  the  dislocation  is  only  on  oi|e 
side,  of  course,  diis  depression  will  be  per- 
eeptible  on  niat  side  only. 

now,  gentlemen,  in  the  treatment  of  these 
ilMiiiaiions,  there  are  two  indications  to  be 
■itewteil  to,  which  apply  equally  to  all  other 
disloeations,  nanelT,  to  reduce  ike  ditpiaeed 
pmf  or  paHs  of  Me  Aone,  and  io  keep  them 
reduced.  The  manner  of  reducing  a  common 
and  complite  dishmtsun  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
v«y  umfit.    The  mouth  is  alr«dy  open,  so 
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that'  there  is  spnst  enough  between  the  teeth 
to  admit  of  the  introdnetooo  of  the  thumbs  into 
the  mouth,  and  the  performanea  of  the  method 
of  reduction,  which  I  will  in  a  numcDt  de- 
scribe.    Well,  the  suTi^n,  recollecting  the 
principle,  which  1  explaroed  to  you  in  my  ge- 
neral observations  on  dislocations,  endeavours 
to  make  the  dislocated  bone  a  lever  for  re- 
ducing its  head,  or  its  condyle,  as  in  this 
instance ;  he  therefore  introduces  his  thumbs 
into  the  mouth,  and  applies  them  on  the  molar 
teeth;  in  short,  they  are  to  serve  as  the  fulcra, 
on  which  he  is  to  make  the  bone  move :  his 
fingers  are  next  applied  underneath  the  chin 
to  the  body  of  the  bone ;   he  now  pushes 
the  condyles  with  his  thumbs  downwards  and 
backwards,  at  the  same  time  that  he  brings 
the  chin  upwards  and  forwards  with  the  pres- 
sure of  his  fingers ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
dyles are  thus  extricated  from  the  zygoma,  the 
temporal  and  masseter  muscles  act  so  quickly 
and  suddenly  in  pulling  them  back  into  the 
glenoid  cavities  of  the  temporal  bones,  that  if 
the  surgeon  were  not  very  prompt  in  moving 
his  thumbs  towards  the  cheeks,  out  of  danger, 
they  would  be  severely  bitten.    It  is  on  this 
account,  that  some  prsctitioners,  who  like  not 
this  kind  of  risk,  usually  put  on  a  pair  of  thick 
gloves,  before  proceeding  to  reduce  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  lower  jaw.    Indeed,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  bone  returns  into  the  articular 
cavities,  when  the  condyles  are  extricated  from 
their  confinement  under  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cesses, is  really  surprising.    Then  the  second 
mdkaiion,  or  that  of  keeping  the  bone  reduced, 
is  accomplished  by  a  very  simple  plan :  you 
know,  that  there  cannot  be  any  dinlacement 
of  the  condyles,  as  long  as  the  mouth  remains 
closed;  and  hence,  as  soon  as  the  reduction 
has  been  performed,  it  is  usual  to  apply  the 
four-tailed  bandage,  to  keep  the  mouin  in  this 
very  safe  and  desirable  position.     The  two 
front  tails  of  the  bandage  are  brought  to  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  the  two  posterior  ones 
applied  to  the  forehead.     The  bandage  is 
worn  for  about  ton  days,  and  the  patient  is 
restricted  to  spoon  diet,  and  directed  to  avoid 
conversation.     If  there  be  a  great  deal  of 
swelling,  vou  must  employ  bleeding  and  oUi^r 
antiphlogistic  measures.      It  is  found  that, 
when  only  one  condyle  is  displaced,  if  you 
press  with  your  thumlM  on  the  molar  teeth  of 
both  sides  of  the  jaw,  you  will  sometimes  not 
succeed  in  effecting  Uie  reduction ;  and  I  there- 
fore recommend  you  not  to  forget,  on  such  an 
occasion,  Mr.  Hey*s  advice,  which  is,  to  apply 
your  thumb  only  on  the  side  where  tlie  ais- 
location  has  taken  place,  and  to  let  the  lever* 
like  movement  be  directed  particularly  to  the 

n laced  condyle,  and  not  to  the  other, 
^ith  regard  to  the  imperfect  dislocation,  or 
wbkupcUion  of  the  lower  Jaw,  when  the  con- 
dyle is  thrown  out  of  the  inter-articular  car- 
tilage, the  jaw  is  rendered  motionless,  and  the 
mouth  cannot  be  entirely  shut.  It  is  an  acci^ 
dent  that  does  not  call  for  the  interference  of 
the  surgeon,  for  the  condyle  usually  returns 
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into  its  place  a^ain  io  a  few  minutes,  without 
assistance.  When  the  redaction  of  a  dislo* 
catied  jaw  is  attended  with  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty, you  should  have  recourse  to  bleeding 
and  other  means  of  weakening:  the  muscles. 

A  person  who  has  once  di^ocated  his  jaw, 
will  always  be  very  liable  to  the  accident 
a^ain  from  slight  causes;  and  sometimes 
merely  laughing,  or  yawning,  will  bring  it  on. 

Ditlocathns  of  the  clavicle dite  less  common 
than  fractures.  The  clavicle  may  be  dis- 
located at  either  extremity,  at  its  sternal  ex- 
tremily,  or  at  its  junction  with  the  acromion ; 
but  the  dislocation  of  the  stenml  end  of  the 
clavicle  is  by  far  the  more  frequent,  and  for 
two  reasons;  first,  because  that  end  of  the 
bone  is  naturally  more  moveable;  and,  se- 
condly, because  its  ligaments  are  considerably 
weaker  tlian  those  which  tic  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  clavicle  to  the  acromion.  The 
accident  is  not  uncommon  in  children  and 
women,  in  whom  the  ligaments  are  weaker, 
and  ^the  articular  cavity  shallower,  than  in 
male  adults. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  inquire,  in  what 
direction  does  the  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end 
of  the  clavicle  usually  take  place  ?  It  happens 
in  most  cases  forward,  the  dislocation  of  the 
sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  backwards 
being  a  very  rare  accident,  so  rare,  that  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  with  all  his  experience,  has 
only  met  with  one  example  of  it,  and  that  was 
not  produced  by  external  violence,  but  was 
the  result  of  great  deformity  of  the  chest  and 
spine,  whereby  such  a  change  was  made  in  the 
direction  of  the  whole  trunk,  and  of  the  clavicle 
in  particular,  that  its  sternal  end  was  thrown 
backwards.  One  curious  result  of  this  case 
was,  that  the  oesophagus  was  dangerously 
pressed  upon  by  the  dislocated  end  of  the 
clavicle,  which  the  surgeon  was  obliged  to 
saw  off  to  save  the  patient's  life.  The  dislocation 
of  the  sternal  end  forwards  is  much  more  fre- 
quent, and  may  occur  in  two  ways,  either  from 
a  fall  on  the  shoulder,  or  from  the  application 
of  external  violence,  which,  by  pushing  the 
acromion  suddenly  and  considerably  back- 
wards, gives  a  disposition  to  the  sternal  end  of 
the  clavicle  to  start  forwards  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  nature  of  the  case  will  be  quite 
obvious,  on  account  of  the  superficial  and 
prominent  situation  of  the  bone.  The  acci- 
dent is  attended  with  laceration  of  the  liga- 
ments and  part  of  the  tendinous  attachment 
of  the  sterno-mastotd  muscle.  The  treatment 
consists  in  the  application  of  a  wedge-shaped 
cushion  under  the  axilla,  to  make  the  humerus 
act  as  a  lever  in  propelling  the  shoulder  out- 
wards; in  the  employment  of  a  bandage  and 
sling  to  confine  the  arm  io  a  position  in  which 
the  elbow  and  fore-arm  are  duly  supported, 
and  held  rather  backwards,  while  the  shoulder 
is  inclined  a  little  forwards;  and  in  putting  a 
compress  on  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle, 
and  keeping  it  there  with  the  bandage. 

The  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  can  be 
lislocated  only  in  one  direction,  which  is  up- 


wards. It  cannot  be  dislocated  downwards, 
for  the  root  of  the  coraooid  process  of  the 
scapula,  and  the  ligament  extending  from  this 
process  to  the  acromion,  resist  a  dislocation 
downwards;  but  sometimes,  by  great  vio- 
lence, the  scapula  itself  is  driven  downwards;, 
and  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  projects 
upwards.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  work  on 
dislocations,  gives  us  a  drawing  of  such  a  case. 
Here  the  ligaments,  tying  the  clavicle  and 
acromion  together,  are  torn,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  bands  of  ligaments  connecting  the  cla- 
vicle with  the  coracoid  process.  The  treat- 
ment also  consists  inthrowing  out  the  shoulder 
as  much  as  possiUe  by  placing  a  wedge- 
shaped  cushion  below  the  axilla,  and  in  using 
the  figure  of  8  bandage,  with  a  soft  pad  in 
each  axilla,  to  prevent  its  margins  from  being 
chafed.  When  by  this  means  the  shoulders 
are  drawn  back,  the  acromion  returns  into  its 
place.  The  arm  is  of  course  to  be  kept  up 
with  a  sling ;  by  such  treatment,  the  case  wiii 
generally  proceed  favourably. 

Didocatiaru  of  the  humerui  at  the  shoulder 
are  so  common,  that  it  is  calculated  they 
are  as  frequent  as  all  other  dislocations  put 
together;  and  when  you  consider  varioitt 
circumstances  relating  to  the  shoulder  joint, 
you  will  see  many  reasons  for  the  frequency 
of  these  accidents.  First,  yon  will  observe, 
that  the  glenoid  cavity  is  very  shallow  and 
small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  which,  in  the  perpendicular  di- 
rection, is  twice  as  broad  as  the  articular 
cavity,  and  in  the  transverse  direction,  not  less 
than  three  times  as  wide.  Then,  gentlemen, 
you  are  to  recollect,  that  this  joint  derives  no 
material  strength  from  ligaments,  the  cap- 
sular ligament  being  particularly  weak  and 
thin  below,  where  there  is  nothing  to  resist 
dislocation,  and  thick  above,  where  the  acro- 
mion), coracoid  process,  and  triangular  liga- 
ment, form  insurmountable  obstacles  to  such 
an  accklent.  Next,  you  are  to  remember, 
that  the  shoulder  joint  is  capable  of  motion  in 
ever}-  direction,  and  the  muscles  surrounding 
it  and  attached  to  the  humerus  are  very  nume- 
rous, the  consequence  of  which  dispi»ition  is, 
that  the  head  of  the  bone  must  in  many 
positions  make  considerable  pressure  against 
the  capsule. 

Dislocations  of  the  humerus  would,  indeed, 
be  more  frequent  than  they  are,  if  the  scapula 
were  more  fixed ;  but  as  this  bone  is  as  move* 
able  as  the  humerus  itself,  the  glenoid  cavity 
accompanies  all  the  movements  of  the  head 
of  the  latter  bone,  and  thus  forms  a  very  ac- 
commodating supfmrt  to  it. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  is  subject  to  tkre» 
complete  dialocatione,  and  one  of  <m  moom- 
plete  kind.  The  most  common  of  the  tbrae> 
complete  dislocations,  takes  place  downwards 
into  the  axilla.  The  next  most  fre<|oent  one, 
is  where  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  thrown 
under  the  pectoralis  major  and  pectoralb- 
minor  muscles,  on  the  sternal  side  of  the 
coracoid  process,  so  as  to  lie  below  the  mi<kU» 
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of  ilae  davide.  As  the  pedoralis  minor  is 
ittachcd  to  the  coraooid  process,  the  bead  -of 
tlie  bone  must  pass  under  that  muscle  in 
Older  to  reach  the  situation  which  has  been 
^lecified.  This  fact,  I  believe,  is  not  demon- 
strated in  any  preparations  in  London,  but 
lbea»  I  think,  Sir  AStley  Cooper  mentions  a 
specimen,  from  the  appearance  of  which,  it 
was  inferred  that  the  head  of  the  humerus  had 
certainly  passed  under  the  peetoralis  minor, 
as  well  as  the  peetoralis  major.  The  third 
complete  dislocation  is  backwards,  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  scapula,  under  the  spine  of  tliat 
bone;  bnt  this  is  a  very  rare  accident,  so 
rare,  that  Baron  Boyer,  in  the  whole  course- 
of  his  experience,  never  met  with  more  than 
two  examples  of  it,  one  of  which  was  acci- 
dentally noticed  in  a  dead  subject.  Sir 
Ajttley  Cooper,  also,  during  an  experience  of 
more  than  forty  years,  has  only  met  with  two 
instances  of  it;  so  that  you  may  consider  the 
case  as  exceedingly  uncommon. 

In  the  most  frequent  complete  dislocation 
of  the  humerus,  then,  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
thrown  into  the  axilla,  and  presses  against  the 
inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  passing  into  that 
situation  between  the  long  portion  of  the 
triceps  and  the  tendon  of  the  subscapiilaris, 
which  tendoD  is  sometimes  lacerated  by  it. 

In  the  mcompleie  dislocation,  tlie  head  of 
the  humerus  is  thrown  forwards,  and  the  cap- 
sular li^ment  lacerated;  but  the  bone  does 
ojt  eoitfely  quit  the  capsule,  it  takes  up  its 
position  on  the  external  side  of  the  coracoid 
process;  while,  as  you  know,  in  the  complete 
dislocation  forwarrls,  it  is  lodged  on  the  inner 
or  sternal  side  of  the  coracoid  process. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  are  the  symptoms  of 
a  dislocation  of  the  bead  of  tlie  humerus  into 
the  arm-pit?  I  may  begin  the  answer  to 
this  question  by  telling  you,  that  three  tymp' 
htmt  are  common  to  all  dislocatione  of  the 
Mhotdder  ;  first,  /o««  of  the  rotundity  of  the 
thutdder  ;  secondly,  a  holhw  under  the  aero- 
mim;  thirdly,  the  acromion  will  form,  or 
$eem  to  form,  a  greater  pn^ection  than  natu^ 
rtd.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  when 
the  bead  of  the  humerus  is  lodged  in  the 
axilla,  there  will  be  a  lengthening  of  tije  arm ; 
if  you  look  at  the  patient  from  behind,  the 
cllx>w  of  the  affected  limb  will  plainly  seem 
to  l)e  lower  than  the  elbow  of  the  other  arm  ; 
the  elbow  will  also  be  inclined  a  ffood  way 
from  the  trunk,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
patient  cannot  pat  it  close  to  his  side.  This  latter 
circumstance  is  one  of  the  first  things  about 
which  I  usuallv  make  inquiry,  when  called  to 
a  supposed  dblocation  of  the  shoulder ;  and  if 
I  find  thai  the  patient  can  put  his  arm  close  to 
bis  side,  I  then  know  that  there  cannot  be  a 
dislocation  into  the  axilla.  In  such  a  disloca- 
tion, be  is  also  unable  to  raise  his  arm  to  a 
level  with  the  acromion.  In  consequence  of 
the  limb  being  lengthened,  and  the  humerus 
carried  downwards,  the  deltoid  is  necessarily 
flattened,  and  this,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  b'joe  quitting  its  place,  but  from  tlie  fibres 


of  the  muscle  being  put  on  the  stretch.  It  is, 
indeed^  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  arm  is 
held  out  from  the  side.  The  long  portion  of 
the  triceps  is  also  stretched,  and  one  effect  of 
this  is,  that  the  fore-arm  is  always  found  more 
or  less  extended,  while  the  stretched  condition 
of  the  head  of  the  biceps  accounts  for  the  hand 
being  thrown  into  Uie  sute  of  supination.  If 
you  raise  the  arm  up  from  the  side,  you  may 
feel  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  the  axilla,  and 
this  very  distinctly.  In  addition  to  the  above 
symptoms,  the  functions  of  the  joint  are  sus- 
pended, and,  instead  of  free  motion  of  the  arm, 
you  will  notice  an  extraordinary  rigidity  of  it. 
The  manner  in  which  the  accident  commonly 
happens  is  this: — the  patient  falls  while  his 
arm  is  raised  from  his  side,  or,  I  .should  rather 
say,  he  endeavours  to  save  himself  from  injury 
by  holding  out  bis  arm  ;  the  arm  comes  to  the 
ground  in  this  position,  and  the  resistance  of 
Uie  ground  suddenly  throws  the  lower  portion 
of  the  humerus  upwards,  aud  propels  its  head 
downwards,  which  latter  movement  is  at  the 
moment  also  promoted  by  the  spasmodic  and 
violent  action  of  the  peetoralis  major  and  la- 
tissimus  dorsi  muscles.  Thus,  supposing  the 
arm  to  be  raised  from  the  side  at  the  time  of 
the  fall,  wiLh9ut  too  much  inclination  either 
backwards  or  forwards,  the  dislocation  will  be 
into  the  axilla. 

The  other  kind  of  dislocation,  which  is  to- 
lerably frequent,  is  where  the  bead  of  the 
humerus  is  thrown  under  the  pectoral  muscles, 
and  can  be  felt  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cora- 
coid process.  One  symptom,  I  may  therefore 
say,  IS  that  you  can  feel  the  head  of  the  bone 
in  its  unnatural  situation  ;  another  is,  that  the 
axis  of  the  bone  will  be  directed  towards  this 
point,  that  is,  it  will  not  extend  towards  the 
glenoid  cavity,  but  towards  the  centre  of  tlie 
clavicle :  this,  gentlemen,  is  a  circumstance  to 
which  I  recomriiend  you  to  pay  attention. 
Then  the  elbow  will  be  seen  to  incline  more 
or  less  backward.  The  head  of  the  humerus 
being  more  wedged  in  its  new  situation  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process,  than  when 
it  lies  in  the  axilla,  you  will  find  that  the  limb  is 
more  rigid,  and  that  there  is  less  possibility  of 
moving  it  than  when  the  dislocation  is  down- 
wards into  the  axilla.  The  limb  is  also 
shortened,  whereas,  in  the  luxation  down- 
wards, it  is  lengthened.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  will  of  course  be  the  three  common 
symptoms,  which  I  explained  to  you,  namely, 
a  hollow  under  the  acromion,  a  considerable 
projection  of  that  process,  and  a  diminution  of 
the  rotundity  of  the  shoulder. 

The  dislocation  forwards,  under  the  pectoral 
muscles  and  centre  of  the  clavicle,  takej  place 
in  the  following  manner:  while  the  arm  is 
inclined  somewhat  backwards,  and  separated 
from  the  side,  the  person  falls  with  great  force 
on  his  elbow,  or  lower  end  of  the  humerus, 
the  head  of  which  bone  is  consequently  forced 
upwards  and  forwards.  Probably  the  bone 
does  not  always  pass  immediately  under iieaih 
the  clavicle,  but  uudergitcs  tliat    tccondar^ 
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species  of  displacement,  to  which,  on  a  former 
occasion*  I  invited  your  -attention :  it  ii  first 
thrown  under  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  then 
the  action  of  the  muscles  draws  it  bi^er  and 
higher,  till  it  is  brought  dose  under  the  centre 
of  the  clavicle  at  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid 
process. 

A  dislocation  backwards  can  only  happen 
when  the  arm  is  inclined  forwards,  across  the 
front  of  the  chest,  and  it  is  diflBcult  to  imafrine 
how  any  force  can  act  so  as  to  dislocate  the 
bone,  even  when  the  arm  is  in  this  position ; 
ibr  any  force,  at  all  likely  to  be  applicMJ,  would 
merely  propel  the  arm  against  the  chest,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why  the  disloca- 
tion backwards  is  so  uncommon.  As  tlie  head 
of  the  bone  is  always  very  conspicuous  below 
the  spine  of  the  scapula,  the  diagnosis  is  not 
liable  to  any  mistake.  In  this  case,  the  elbow 
may  not  be  separated  from  the  side,  as  it  is 
in  the  more  common  dislocation  into  the 
axilla. 

What  is  the  mischief  produced  when  the 
head  of  the  humerus  is  dislocated  downwards 
into  the  axilla  ?  There  is  sometimes  a  lacer- 
ation of  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis ;  the 
tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  is  abo 
stated  to  be  sometimes  broken,  or  aisplaced ; 
but  as  far  as  the  dissections  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  Boyer  go,  it  appears,  that  neither 
of  these  circumstances  occurs.  One  instance, 
however,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Hey  in  his  Prac-> 
tical  Observations  on  Suigery,  where,  in  a 
compound  dislocation  of  the  shoukier,  which 
is  an  extremely  rare  case,  the'  head  of  the  hu- 
merus protruded  through  the  int^ments,  and 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps  was  realty  torn.  Of 
course,  the  capmlar  ligament  is  lacerated,  and 
there  may  be  laceration  of  other  tendons  and 
muscles. 

The  ancients,  in  their  treatment  of  disloca- 
tbns  of  the  shoulder,  overlooked  two  great 
principles,  which  ou?ht  alwavs  to  be  attended 
to  in  tne  reduction;  I  mean  the  making  of  ex- 
tension and  oounter-extensKMi.  Their  most 
Ikmous  plans,  namely,  the  ambeof  Hippocrates, 
and  the  suspension  of  the  patient  by  his  axilla 
over  a  door,  or  ladder,  all  aimed  at  bringing 
back  the  head  of  the  humerus  by  the  most 
direct  track,  without  any  regard  being  paid  to 
what  obstacles  might  be  in  the  way.  The 
consequence  was,  that  great  mischief  was  often 
done,  and  sometimes  the  neck  of  the  scapula 
was  actually  broken  oflT.  Gentlemen,  it  is  ouite 
obvious,  that  every  good  plan  of  reducing  tliese 
dblocations  must  include,  as  essential  parts  of 
it,  extension  and  counter-extension.  Counter- 
extension  is  performed  by  fixing  the  chest  and 
scapula,  which  is  usually  done  bv  means  of  a 
sheet,  a  folded  shawl,  or  tablecloth,  that  is  held 
by  an  assistant,  or  fastened  to  a  staple  in  the 
wall,  or  to  a  uost^or  the  practitioner  may  him- 
self  keep  hack  the  acromial  end  of  the  scapula 
with  his  own  hand,  while  the  assistants  make 
tiie  requisite  extension.  The  pressure  of  the 
nter-extending  means,  however,  must  be 
''illy  kept  olf  the  situation  of  the  glenoid 


cavity  itMlf,  as  it  would  prevent  the  return  of 
the  head  of  the  bone  into  it,  but  it  may  act 
upon  the  chest  and  rest  of  the  shoulder  without 
inconvenience. 
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Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Goitrodynia — 

Duodenitit. 

Gentlcmbn, — ^It  is  my  purpose  to  direct  your 
attention  this  evening  to  some  morbid  atTec- 
tions  of  the  stomach,  which  are  very  prevalent 
among  the  poor  of  this  city,  and  of  which  you 
will  see  numerous  examples  among  the  patients 
of  this  institution.  Cases  of  this  kiiM  more 
frequently  present  themselves  to  the  attending 
physician,  as  in  the  greater  number  of  in. 
stances  such  affisctions  do  not  prevent  the 
patient  from  going  out,  unless  when  unusually 
severe.  This  circumstance  aflbids  a  striking 
example  of  the  utility  of  dbpensary  attendance 
in  &miliarisingthe  medical  student  with  certain 
classes  of  cases  that  he  has  scarcely  any  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  in  the  wards  of  an  hosoital. 
When  I  was  a  student  in  Edinburgh,  I  at- 
tended closely  to  the  practice  in  the  Royal 
Inflrmarr,  and  took  notes  of  a  hu>ge  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  which  came  under  the  care  of 
the  clinical  professors.  Yet  I  can  scarcely 
recollect  having  seen  there  one  instance  of  the 
lighter  forms  or  stomach  disease,  such  as  gas- 
trodynia,  pyrosis,  idiopathk  vomiting,  ftc.  &c. 
-and  I  can  hardly  call  to  mind  a  single  ex- 
ample of 'dyspepsia,  unless  a  few  that  were 
symptomatic  of  organic  disease.  It  is  obvious, 
tnat  I  must  have  remained  totally  ignorant  of 
a  very  Important  and  freauent  class  of  affec- 
tions if  I  had  depended  solely  on  the  practical 
information  I  derived  from  my  hospital  at- 
tendance. The  fact  is,  such  cases  were  con- 
sidered too  commonplace  and  trifling  to  be 
admitted  into  a  clinical  ward,  nothing  but 
severe  and  well-marked  specimens  of  morbkl 
ailbctions  would  do  there.  Now  I  do  not  mean 
to  dispute  tlie  propriety  of  making  disease,  in 
its  gravest  form,  a  subject  of  serious  study, 
but  what  I  wish  to  demonstrate  is,  that  its 
lighter  forms  should  be  equally  an  object  of 
attention,  and  that  this  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, both  in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Its 
utility,  with  respect  to  diagnosis,  is  obvious 
from  this  consideration,  that  those  affections, 
whkh  are  marked  by  the  faintest  outlines,  and 
present  the  least  prominent  characters,  must 
frequently  be  the  most  diflicult  to  discriminate, 
and  consequently  demand  the  closest  attentwn, 
in  order  to  enable  the  student  accurately  to 
recognise  them,  and  in  treatment  the  art  of 
graduating  remedies,  so  as  to  be  in  proportkMi 
to  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  case,  cin  only 
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W  afiottired  by  a  &iDtliarity  with  the  lighter 
Ai  well  as  the  nnore  severe  liffb^iis. 

These  remarks  more  pecoliarlv  tpply  to  the 
description  of  cases  for  vliich  I  Itare  been  pre- 
fcribini^  for  the  last  fortni<:ht,  when  it  has 
feUeo  to  my  lot  to  see  those  patients  who  at- 
tended  at  the  institution  for  advice;  during 
this  period,  some  cases  of  aflections  of  tlie 
stooBadi  have  presented  themselves  to  mj 
Botke,  several  of  which  have  assumed  tliat 
form  designated  |^«strodynia,  of  the  varieties 
of  which  I  shall  give  you  a  short  outline  before 
I  enter  into  detul  of  individual  cases. 

This  term  simply  means  pain  in  the  stomach. 
It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  disease,  but  only 
a  symptom  attending  several  diseases,  which 
have  tneir  seat  in  this  viscos,  or  symr>atheti- 
cally  affect  it  It  has  been  often  regarded  as  a 
mere  i^niptom  of  dyspepsia,  which  it  unques- 
tiooabfy  frequently  is,  but  this  is  not  however 
always  the  case.  I  have  seen  many  cases  of 
gastrodynia,  which  scarcely  presented  any 
ether  symptom  indicative  of  gastric  derange- 
flient,  and  some  forms  of  it  seem  totally  un- 
oooneeted  with  any  fault  in  the  digestive 
process.  These  reasons,  in  addition  to  its 
frequent  occurrence,  the  degree  of  suflfering 
which  it  causes,  its  occasional  long  duration, 
and  the  various  organic  leskms  wiUl  which  it 
■my  be  connected,  justly  entitle  it  to  a  separate 
ontnsidcration. 

Persons  affected  with  gastrodynia  frequently 
present  more  or  less  of  the  symptoms  of  in- 
digestion; the  gastric  pain,  however,  is  the 
most  prominent  symptom.  The  time  of  ac- 
cession and  the  duration  of  the  paroxysm  are 
very  uncertain ;  it  may  attadc  in  the  morning, 
Afternoon,  evening,  or  middle  of  the  night, 
but  the  morning  and  night  ere  perhaps  the 
most  common  periods ;  H  may  continue  from 
one  to  several  hours.  The  pain  is  often  sg- 
gfsvatcd  by  walking,  and  eometimes  slightiv 
mitigated  by  applying  pressure  with  the  hand, 
or  reclining  on  the  left  aide.  It  frequently, 
however,  is  aggravated  by  pressure.  The 
character  of  the  pain  varies  very  much,  it  is 
iometimes  of  an  excmeiaiing  aching  kind,  at- 
tended with  great  mental  depresswn.  Occa- 
aooally  the  soflTerer  complains  of  a  gnawing 
Moaatmn,  and  very  often  of  a  feeling  as  if  the 
stomach  was  squeexed  forcibly  together ;  some- 
limes  the  stomach  feels  empty,  but  frequently 
the  pain  is  accompanied  with  a  fce'ing  of  dis- 
tension, which  is  relieved  by  the  eructation  of 
flatnsy  or  a  bitter,  saltisfa,or  sonr  fluid  is  forced 
ttp  into  the  mouth,  and  occasionally  a  quentitv 
of  clear  water  is  ejected  from  the  stomach  with 
oooaiderable  straining,  and  the  disease  is  then 
denominated  pyrosis,  which  not  unfrequently 
forms  the  termination  of  a  fit  of  gastro- 
dvnia.  When  the  paroxysm  of  pain  ceases, 
the  patient  is  of^n  free  firom  all  indisposition, 
bat  in  many  cases  some  degree  of  epigastric 
tenderness  on  pressure  continues  during  the 
intervals  of  pain.  Headach  seldom  co-exists 
with  the  pain,  but  when  the  head  does  become 
aflertcd  there  l«  senerallv  an  abatement  of  the 


flastrodvnia.  TIra  pain  sometimes  radiates 
from  the  epigastrium  towards  the  thoracic 
parietes,  ano  is  often  of  an  ihtenhittnit  cha- 
racter. There  is  seldom  muoh  thirst ;  the  ap- 
petite is  variable,  sometimes  less,  at  other 
times  greater  than  natural.  This  malady  oftmi 
continues  for  several  years  without  the  general 
health  or  appearance  of  the  patient  being  much 
afRKted,  this  however  b  not  always  the  case, 
excessive  emacialbn,  v6miting,  and  other  dys- 
peptic symptoms  sometimes  supervene ;  and  I 
nave  kndwn  a  case  of  extensive  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach  preceded  for  aoonsid^ahle 
time  by  gastrodynia.  When  these  latter  symp- 
toms do  not  appear,  the  disease  is  com'parativ^y 
harmless,  with  the  exception  of  the  severe 
sufTeriog  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

Having  given  tbu  general  view  of  the  syrop- 
toms  of  this  affection,  I  ^tball  now  endeavour 
to  discriminate  the  various  forms  which  it 
avuines,  and  to  point  out  the  diflTerent  morbid 
conditions  of  the  stomach  on  which  they  may 
depend,  a  task  of  souie  difficulty.  The  re- 
searches of  recent  pathologbts  have  thrown 
considerable  light  on  this  subject,  which,  until 
lately,  was  but  little  understood.  We  are 
much  indebted  to  Dr.  Barras  of  Paris,  Dr. 
Johnson  of  London,  Dr.  Abercrombie  of  Edin- 
burgh for  light  on  the  pathology  of  this  af- 
fection. Comparing  what  they  have  commu- 
nicated on  the  subject  with  the  results  of  my 
own  observations,  I  conceive  myself  justified 
in  considering  that  the  following  species  of  this 
disease  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other, 
and  that  each  requires  a  line  of  treatment,  in 
many  respects,  peculiar  to  itself: — 

1st.  Gastrodynia  may  depend  on  morbid 
sensiblity  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  totally 
unconnected  with  any  inflammatory  action, 
constituting,  in  fact,  neuralgia  of  the  stomach. 

2nd.  It  may  arise  from  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  gastro-mucous  membrane. 

3rd.  It  may  depend  on  one  or  mo^  ulcers 
in  the  stomach,  the  result  of  previous  inflam- 
mation. 

4th.  It  may  arise  from  acrimony  of  the 
juices  of  the  stomach. 

5th.  It  may  be  caused  by  duodenal  inflam- 
mation, or  morbid  sensibility.  ' 

6th.  It  may  be  complicated  with,  or  symp- 
tomatic of,  hysterical  affection;  or  arise  from 
flatulent  distension  of  the  s'omach. 

7th.  It  may  driginate  from  spasm,  or,  as  it 
has  been  denominated,  cramp  of  the  stomach. 

Perhaps  other  forms  may  also  exist,  which 
it  would  be  irrelevant  to  my  present  object  to 
enumerate.  We  shall  proceed  to  consider' 
the  characters  which  distinguish  these  dif- 
ferent species. 

Neuralgic  gastrodynia  has  been  often  con- 
founded with  gastritis,  and  much  injury  to  the 
patient  has  bran  the  consequence  of  this  mis- 
take, as  the  treatment  which  would  be  useful 
in  the  former  would  be  injurmus  in  the  hitter 
aflTection.  The  pain  in  this  species,  though 
of^en  very  severe,  is  sometimes  relieved  rather 
than  increased  by  pressure.    It  often  obi>erves 
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vegular  intermissions;  the  tongue  is  white; 
there  is  no  thirst ;  the  appetite  is  often  greater 
than  natural ;  the  pain  is  not  unfrequentlv 
relieved  by^king  food,  and  renews  its  attack 
two  or  three  hours  after  eating;  diarrhoea,  is 
tare,  tlie  bowels  being  more  generally  ob- 
stinately constipated;  the  urine  is  usually 
fiale,  rendered  frequently,  and  in  small  quan^ 
titles  at  a  time.  The  affection  is  often  pro- 
tracted for  a  number  of  years  without  much 
or  any  effect  on  the  general  healtli.  There  is 
seldom  any  febrile  movement  in  the  system, 
Ihis  occurs,  however,  in  a  few  instances. 
Pyspncea,  palpitation,  wandering  pains,  es- 
pecially in  the  arms,  loins,  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, are  occasionally  present. 

The  inffammatory  gastrodynia,  on  the  con- 
trary, presents  several  features  quite  of  an 
opposite  character.  The  pain  is  seldom  so 
severe  as  in  the  former  species,  is  often  only  felt 
on  pressure,  which  always  aggravates  it.  It  is 
without  distinct  intermissions,  and  never  en- 
tirely absent.  The  tongue  is  often  thickly 
coated  with  red,  tip  and  edges  ;  the  thirst  is 
almost  invariably  urgent,  with  great  desire  for 
9uld  drinks;  the  appetite  is  usually  bad, 
sometimes  amounting  to  a  disgust  for  food; 
the  pain  is  always  much  increased  imme- 
diately after  eating ;  and  when  the  disease  has 
existed  some  time,  diarrhcea  often  appears; 
the  urine  is  high  coloured,  not  unusually 
abundant  or  frequently  voided,  it  runs  a 
much  shorter  course,  though  sometimes  it  is 
vrotracted  for  a  considerable  time.  It  alwa3rs 
IS  of  long  duration,  produces  a  morl>id  in- 
ffuence  on  the  process  of  micturition,  inducing 
Beetle,  hardness  and  freauency  of  pulse,  loss 
of  flesh  and  strength,  sallowness  of  the  face, 
and  ultimately,  in  some  cases,  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. 

When  gastrodynia  is  caused  by  ulceration 
of  the  stomach,  the  distinguishing  charactera 
are  oflen  obscure;  it  may,  however,  be  sus- 
pected when  the  pain  attacks  with  con- 
siderable r^ularicy  after  meals,  and  con- 
tinues during  the  process  of  digestion,  espe- 
cially if  the  pmn  he  cUstincUy  referrid  to  a 
particular  spot,  and  if  there  he  at  that  tpof 
tenderness  on  preuure.  An  intense  pyrosis 
frequently  co-exists,  together  with  the  ejec- 
tion of  an  acrid  fluid  in  considerable  quantities 
from  the  stomach.  There  is  sometimes  a  raw 
and  tender  state  of  the  tongue,  with  the  for- 
mation of  minute  ulcers  or  crepitous  crusts ; 
the  pain  sometimes  has  remarkable  renrissionsb 

When  gastrodynia  depends  on  acrimony 
of  the  juices  of  tne  stomach,  it  is  most  apt  to 
make  its  attacks  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
and  is  relieved  by  alkalies  and  absorbents. 
Under  Uiis  head  may  be  included  that  form 
of  gastrodynia  which  Dr.  Barlow,  in-  his 
article  on  this  sabject  in  the  Cyclopedia  of 
Medicine,  seems  to  think  the  most  frequent 
Ibrm,  and  which  he  supposes  to  depend  on  a 
peculiar  irritation  of  the  stomach,  causing  a 

'  ndant  and  unhealthy  secretion  of  mucus, 
*.  conceives  th&  pain  to  arise  from  the 


contractile  effort  which  the  stomach  makes  Ur 
detach  and  expel  the  offending  matter;  this 
may  probably  oe  the  case  in  some  instance^ 
but  I  cannot  admit  it  to  be  generally  so ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  he  carries  his  favourite 
view  a  little  too  far,  when  he  applies  it  to 
explain  almost  every  variety  of  this  affection. 

When  gastrodynia  originates  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  duodenum*  it  frequently  commence* 
about  two  hours  after  taking  food,  and  con- 
tinues for  some  time;  there  are  also  frequently 
pain  and  tenderness  excited  by  pressure  in  the 
right  hypochondrium. 

When  this  afi^tion  is  complicated  with 
hysterical  symptoms,  or  depends  on  flatus,  it 
attacks  in  violent  paroxysms  at  uncertain  inter- 
vals, continues  no  yery  definite  time,  and  is 
accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  distei>- 
sion,  and  restlessness,  and  occasionally  with 
some  of  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  hysteria. 
In  such  cases  it  may  sometimes  assume  a  spas- 
modic or  neuralgic  character. 

The  most  important  variety  of  gastrodynia 
is  that  depending  oft  cramp  or  spasm  of  the 
stomach.  This  is  one  of  the  most  painfull 
affections,  while  it  lasts,  that  human  nature  i» 
liable  to ;  it  attacks  in  a  sudden  paroxysm  of 
acute  pain,  attended  with  a  weak  pulse,  palpi- 
tation, and  sometimes  sudden  death ;  it  is  ac- 
companied with  a  feeling  of  rigid  contraction, 
violent  twisting  or  tearing  in  the  epigastrium, 
followed  by  painful  and  interrupted  respira- 
tbn,  difficult  articulation,  small,  hurried,  con- 
centrated pulse,  occasionally  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  rigid  contractions  of  the  recti  and 
gastrocnemii  jmuscles.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
a  hard  circumscribed  tumour,  perceptible  to 
the  touch,  in  Uie  epigastrium,  occasioned  by 
the  inordinate  contraction  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  stomach.  The  diaphragm  partici- 
pates in  the  spasm,  and  becomes  rigidly  con- 
tracted, producing,  the  difficult  respiration  and 
articulation.  Probably  many  instances  of  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  deaths  which  some- 
times occur  are  occasioned  by  this  affection ; 
life,  indeed,  is  incompatible  with  any  long^ 
duration  of  the  spasm.  Cramp  in  the  stomach 
is  of^n  brought  on  by  eating  cold  indigestible 
food ;  sometimes  it  subsides  without  attaining 
8ny  great  violence. 

In  describing  the  diagnostic  characters  of 
these  different  species  of  gastrodynia,  I  would 
beg  to  press  on  your  attention,  that  they  will 
not  always  be  as  simple  and  uncombined  in 
their  course  as  it  may  be  convenient  to  repre- 
sent them  for  the  purpose  of  instruction ;  for 
instance,  gastritis  and  gastralgia  may,  in  some 
cases,  co-exbt,  or  the  latter,  long  continued, 
may  iiM^fice  the  ^rraer;  or  gastritis  having 
snl)sided,  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach  may  remain,  constituting  a  true 
neuralgia.  Vitiated  fluids  in  the  stomach  may 
produce  gastritis,  or  cramp,  or  the  latter 
afl^tion  may  occaKionally  occur  in  any  of  the 
varieties  of  gastrodynia.  It  is  of  considerable 
practical  use  to  retain  these  considerations  in 
reoolleclion,  as  we  may  sometimes  be  obliged 
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to  pvnoe  m  diffbeat  «r  oppoute  mode  of  treat- 
■wat  in  the  same  case,  accordiofr  as  tbese  dif- 
frrent  morbid  aflfectiotts  aiieniate  or  ate  com* 


I  fasve  thus  entered  somewhat  into  detail  in 
dcscribioff  the  varioos  forms  of  this  affection, 
bccanae  1  oonoeive  it  is  of  the  utme^  import- 
ance to  Ibrm  correct  ideas  on  this  subject,  as 
tbe  Most  injurioos  oonsequenoes  have  some- 
times  arisen  from  Uie  too  excUisive  views  of 
the  disciples  of  Bkxmssais,  who,  in  their  inor- 
dinate z«U  for  the  doctrines  of  their  master, 
have  not  no  frequently  mistaken  oases  of  pure 
neural^  affection  of  the  stomach  ibrfastnUs; 
and  aonae  patients  have,  it  is  not  improbable, 
idlen  victims  to  the  improper  treatment  thus 
adopted  in  ooBse<{uence  of  this  erroneous 
tteory  of  the  disease. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate  a  few  cases 
illustrative  of  some  of  the  forms  of  the  BfTtc- 
taon  we  have  just  been  considering,  after  which 
I  shall  make  some  observations  on  the  treat- 
ment suitable  to  each. 

Mary  W.,  et.  40,  is  subject  to  attacks  of 
pain  to  tlie  episastrium,  which  generally  come 
on   at  aboot  eleven  o'clock   at  night.     The 
paroxysm  commences  suddenly  and  generally 
lasts  about  three  hours ;  the  pain  is  sSiarp  and 
always  accompanied  with  sickness  in  the  sto- 
nach,  and  after  it  exists  a  few  hours,  vomiting 
af  a  greenish  bitter  flnid  supervenes,  preceded 
by  a  straining,  during  which  a  clear  ropy  fluid 
of  a  bitter  taste  is  discharged,  accompanied 
with  shiverineand  feeling  of  coldness  in  the 
extremities.    The  epigastrium  is  sore  on  pres- 
sure a  little  below  the  point  of  the  xiphoid 
cartilage,  and  the  tendency  extends  some  dis- 
tance under  the  margin  of  the  ribs  on  the 
right  side.     Has  occaswnally  stings  of  pain  in 
th«  risht  scapula,  and  a  bitter  fluid  sometimes 
rises  from  her  stomach  to  her  mouth.     She 
oomplains  of  a  feeling  of  distension  in  her 
stomach  after  eating,  with  a  bitter  taste  in  her 
asouth  in  the  morning ;  no  tliirst,  febrile  exa- 
cerbations, or  hesdach ;  appetite  bad ;  tongue 
a  little  whitish;  pulse  90,  full;  bowels  and 
^damenia  regular  *,  skin  of  a  slightly  yellowish 
tinge.    Became  subject  to  tbe  attacks  of  epi- 
gastric pain  about  two  years  ago,  at  first  every 
day,  but  now  it  only  occurs  once  a  month. 
Observes  that  potatcnn  or  tea  aggravates  her 
complaint,  but  fresh  meat  or  fish  produces  no 
ioosnvenience.    She  was  directed  to  takfr— 
Pil.  hydr.  gr.  iv.,  extr.  hyoscyam.  gr.  iii.  in 
Ibrma  pilumrum,  o.  m.,  aiid  two  tablespoon* 
fub  of  the  following  mixture  three  times  a-day : 

R.  lofus.  quassia;,  3  viii..  Potass,  sulph.  3  ss. 
Tinct  caJumb.  jss.     M. 
Diet — Cocoa  and  biscuit  for  breakfast ; — 
broiled  lean  meat  for  dinner. 

This  case  appears  to  me  to  be  tbe  result  of 
doodeqal  irritation,  probably  connected  with 
a  deraneemeot  in  the  biliary  secretion.  The 
object  1  have  in  view  is  to  restore  a  healthy 
adioa  Is  tha  liver  by  the  mercurial,  while  the 
hfoecyaimss  may  be  useful  in  allaying  irrita- 


tion. The  bitter  mixture  is  intended  to  restore 
tone  to  the  stomach,.while  the  saline  ingredient 
will  excite  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  promote  the  excretion-  of  the  bile. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  treatment 
has  relieved  the  patient. 

The  next  case,  Sarah  S.  «t  20,  of  a  full 
habit,  exhibited  the  following  symptoms: — 
She  complained  of  pain  in  the  epigastrium  of 
a  dull  aching  character,  worse  immediately 
after  dinner,  and  at  night  before  going  to  bed ; 
relieved  by  lying  down.  The  pain  ako  some- 
times attacks  her  immediately  after  breakfast, 
and  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  flatus  of 
Uie  stomach,  producing  a  n^ling  of  distension 
which  is  relieved  by  eructations.  There  is 
some  epigastric  tenderness  on  pressure;  no 
vomiting,  nausea,  or  bad  taste  in  the  mouth ; 
bowels  and  catamenia  regular ;  tongue  a  little 
coated,  pulse,  78,  natural;  some  slight  pain 
in  the  left  hypochondrium.  Gastrodynia  first 
came  on  about  three  months  ago,  preceded  by 
a  pain  between  the  two  shoulders,  which  next 
day  shifted  to  the  stomach.  Has  been  in  the 
habit  of  dining  almost  exclusively  on  fried 
meat.  She  was  ordered  a  blister  to  the  epi- 
gastrium, ten  grains  of  the  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth, with  twenty  of  the  compound  powder 
of  tragacanth,  divided  into  three  parts,  one  to 
be  taken  three  times  a  day ;  cocoa  with  biscuit 
for  breakfast,  flummery  or  beef  tea  in  the 
afternoon.  A  few  days  afterwards  this  pa- 
tient reported  that  she  had  used  the  remedies, 
and  adopted  the  diet  prescribed ;  and  that  tlie 
epigastric  pain  had  entirelv  disappeared ;  the 
flatus  of  the  stomach  had  also  ceased,  the 
tongue  was  cleaner,  and  she  found  herself 
quite  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  pain 
between  the  two  shoulders;  had  some  slight 
nausea  and  vomiting  yesterday,  in  consequence 
of  taking  one  of  the  powders  immediately  after 
some  gruel.  The  powders  and  diet  were  di- 
rected to  be  continued ;  and  I  have  reason  to 
conclude  she  has  remained  for  some  time  past 
free  from  attacks  of  gastric  pain. 

Probably  in  this  case  the  pain  was  the  con- 
sequence of  irritation  of  the  raucous  roeaU»rane 
of  the  stomach,  caused  by  the  use  of  indigestible 
food,  which  if  it  had  Wen  continued  might 
have  induced  gastritis.  The  substitution  of  a 
leas  stimulant  and  more  easily  digested  diet^ 
the  counter-irritation  of  the  blister,  and  the 
restoration  of  a  healthy  action  to  the  stomach 
by  the  tonic  powers  of  the  bismuth,  efiected 
the  decided  improvement  whtcli  was  evidenced 
when  she  next  attended,  and  which  we  have 
grounds  to  hope  will  be  permanent. 

The  next  case  to  which  I  shall  direct  your, 
attention,  is  that  of  Catherine  D.,  aetat.  GU. 
She  complains  of  a  pain  in  the  epigastric* 
region  when  she  rises  m  tbe  morning,  which 
subsides  after  being  a  few  hours  out  of  bed, 
with  some  soreness  on  pressure  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and  ia  both  hypochondria,  which 
continues  all  day.  The  epigastric  soreness 
and  pahi  are  not  increased  after  eating,  unless 
she  takes  her  food  late  at  night,  which  alwaja^ 
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Rggnvaies  the  alUck  the  foUowine  morning ; 
conaderable  debility  and  loss  of  appetite; 
boweU  much  confined;  pulse  7fi»  small  and 
weak ;  tongue  a  little  whitidi ;  occasional 
palpitation ;  finds  herself  relieved  by  aperient 
medicine. 

Taken  ill  three  weeks  ago,  after  exposure  to 
cold,  with  a  pain,  in  her  chest,  and  coueh, 
the^pain  about  four  days  afterwards  shinied 
to  her  stomach,  after  which  she  had  attacks  of 
vomiting,  coming  on  once  each  day,  at  the 
same  hour,  for  three  days  successively,  the 
matter  ejected  being  clear  water,  the  attack 
bein^  accompanied  with  cold  perspiration  and 
chilliness.  Finds  a  small  quantity  of  meat  to 
agree  with  her,  but  potatoes  aggravate  her 
symptoms,  and  produce  flatus.  Is  in  the 
habit  of  living  principally  on  tea,  and  fre- 
quently does  not  take  any  food  till  after  two 

o'clock  P.M. 

1  directed  her  to  use  cocoa  and  biscuit  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  to  take  a  small 
ouantity  of  broiled  meat  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  to  apply  a  blister  to  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach, ana  to  take  three  grains  of  the  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  and  six  grains  of  the  com- 
pound powder  of  tragacanth  three  times  a  dav, 
and  ten  grains  of  the  compound  rhubarb  pill 
everv  second  night 

This  case  I  consider  one  of  neuralgic  gas- 
trodynia,  probably  originating  from  insuflicient 
and  debilitating  diet;  it  is  not  dnlikely  that  it 
was  preceded  by  some  degree  of  gastritis, 
which  the  epigastric  soreness  on  pressure 
might  lead  us  to  suspect  still  existed ;  but  this 
symptom  is  not  uncommon  in  pure  nervous 
affections  of  the  stomach.  The  history  of  the 
habits  of  the  patient  with  respect  to  diet,  the 
pain  not  being  aggravated  by  the  use  of  meat, 
the  absence  of  pyrexia,  thirst,  or  coated 
tongue,  and  the  periodical  vomiting,  seem  to 
render  it  probable  that  the  neuralgia  is  the 
moat  prevalent  affection.  I  hope  at  a  future 
period  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  the  effects 
of  the  treatment  which  f  recommended. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
treatment  of  the  diflbrent  varieties  of  the  affec- 
tion which  we  have  been  considering. 

In  the  treatment  of  neuralgic  gastrodynia, 
our  first  object  ought  to  be  to  allay  the  morbid 
sensibility  of  the  gastric  nerves,  after  which 
we  should  endeavour  to  restore  tone  to  the 
sloarach  and  general  system,  and  maintain  a 
heahtiy  action  of  the  abdominal  secreting 
ornns.  Before  attempting  to  ftilfll  the  first 
indieation,  we  should  satisfy  ourselves  that  the 
case  is  a  pure  neuralgic  affection,  uncompli- 
cmted  with  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  gastric 
mueoua  membrane;  we  should  recollect  that 
atony  and  irritation  may  co-exist  or  alternate, 
and  oonaequentljr  re(|uire  a  treatment  having 
a  twofold  oDject  in  view.  If  we  find  some  of 
the  symptoms  of  gastritis,  such  as  permanent 
epigastric  soreness  on  pressure,  coated  tongue, 
thirst,  and  pyrexia  to  be  present,  we  should 
first  leech  the  epigastrium,  then  apply  a  blister, 

'  ^--iii"  a  stricUy  antiphlogistic  diet,  pre* 
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vious  to  adopting  the  treatment  suitable  to  the 
neuralgic  form.  When  this  complication  does 
not  exist,  or  is  removed  by  the  above  means, 
the  parox^-sm  of  pain  is  best  relieved  by 
the  use  of  narcotics.  Dr.  Dawson  recommends 
tlie  tincture  of  opium  in  large  doses,  a  hun- 
dred drops  at  once,  in  some  cold  water,  it 
certainly  affords  decided  though  temporary 
relief,  but  except  in  extreme  cases,  I  sfaoufil 
not  recommend  such  large  doses  in  the  first 
instance.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  has  a  power- 
ful effect  in  such  cases,  and  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  one  to  four  or  five  minims  in 
distilled  water,  almond  emulsion,  or  infusion 
of  cinchona.  The  tincture,  or  extract  of  hyos- 
cyamus,  has  occasionally  been  found  useful ; 
and  the  tincture  of  hops,  in  combination  with 
the  aqua  lauro-cerasi,  i  have  known  employed 
with  advantage.  The  volatile  alkali,  in  con- 
junction with  magnesia  and  hyoscyamus  in  mint 
water,  together  with  fomentations  to  the  epi- 

gastrium,  will  sometimes  cut  short  a  paroxysm, 
ut  a  permanent  cure  can,  in  general,  only  be 
expected  by  fulfilling  the  second  indication^ 
that  of  restoring  tone  to  the  stomach  and 
general  system.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  tonic 
medicine  and  carefully  regulated  diet.  We 
should  begin  with  the  light  bitters,  such  as 
the  infusion  of  calumba,  afler  which  we  may 
exhibit  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  sulphate- of 
iron ;  but  there  is  one  medicine  which  I  have 
found  eminently  useful,  not  only  in  this  form' 
of  gastrodynia,  but  in  several  other  vsrieties 
of  the  disease  ■  this  is  the  s'ubnttrate  of  bismuth, 
I  have  employed  it  in  numerous  cases  with 
the  very  best  effects.  I  generally  begin  witli 
from  three  to  five  grains,  with  double  the 
quantity  of  the  compound  powder  of  traga- 
canth, given  three  tiroes  a-day.  It  may  also 
be  combined  with  aloes,  rhubarb,  or  mag- 
nesia, according  to  tlie  peculiarities  of  indi- 
vidual cases,  ft  ODpears  to  act  as  a  tonic  and 
antispasmodic;  it  does  not  produce  any  per- 
ceptible effect  except  the  mitigatwn,  ana,  in 
very  many  instances,  tlie  total  removal  of  the 
pain,  and  an  improvement  in  the  appetite  and 
general  health.  I  have  never  founa  it  to  pro- 
duce anv  unpleasant  symptom  whatever.  Jt 
is  said,  however,  when  given  in  large  doses, 
to  act  as  a  poison,  by  producing  inflammation 
of  the  stomach.  It  has  also  been  accused  of 
causing  cerebral  congestion.  These  riR*cts  it 
is  right  to  keep  in  view,  but  they  need  not 
deter  us  from  its  use,  in  the  moderate  doses 
that  I  have  recommended.  In  addition  to  these 
means,  the  most  careful  regulation  of  diet  is 
necessary.  ,  We  should  investigate  closely  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  food  the  patient  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  using,  and  forbid  any  article 
that  appears  objectionable.  Tea,  frira  meat, 
potatoes,  salt  fish,  spirits,  or  malt  liquors,  are 
to  be  interdicted.  Light  nouri^king  animal 
food,  beginning  with  chicken  broth,  or  beef 
tea,  and  ascending  gradually  to  mutton  or 
beef,  may  be  used,  broiled ;  but  small  quan- 
tities should  be  taken  at  a  time,  and  an  inter- 
val of  five  or  six  hours  allowed  to  intervene 
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e»ch  meil.    Ai  t  substitute  for  tea, 

or  cocoa  and  sea-biscuit  will  be 

to  agfee.    A  small  quantity  of  old  wine 

aixed  with  water  may  be  used  at  dinner.  The 

pBlfei&t  should  be  warmly  clad,  and  directed 

toTttBov«lo  a  bealthy  situation  in  the  country, 

•r  %gj  the  Hiect  of  travelling. 

I  flhaJl  dder  the  consideration  of  the  treat* 

of  ^astrodynia  connected  with  gastric 

unatson,  or  ulceration,  until  an  opportu- 

■itj  occors  of  presenting  to  your  attention 

»iBe  cases  illttstrltive   of  these    aflTections. 

Wlwn  gastrodynia  depends  on  a  redundancy 

of  the  mucous  secretions,  or  acrimony  of  tlie 

jiuoes  of  the  stomach,  aperient  medicmes  will 

be  naeful,  a  few  active  purges  of  calomel,  and 

extract  of  coloc^th  will  cteanse  the  stomach 

and  bowels;  mild  cordials  may  be  given  in 

the  intervals  to  relieve  flatulency  and  abate 

Boeasy  feelings ;  absorbents  and  alkalies,  lime 

waters,  and  snmll  doses  of  opium  may  be  oc- 

casionaUy  given  with  advantage. 

When  gastrodynia  occurs  in  hysterical  con- 
sntDtious  it  is  probably  of  a  spasmodic  cha- 
racter, and  will  oe  relieved  by  the  medicines 
sntable  to  such  affections;  carminatives  and 
antispasmodics  may  'be  employed,  or  relief 
may  be  obtained  by  exciting  a  brisk  action  of 
the  bowels  by  means  of  a  strong  enema.  Ex- 
ternal stimulants,  such  as  sinapisms,  or  fric- 
tions with  strong  spirits,  will  occasionally  give 
relief. 

I  have  frequently  seen  gastrodynia  co-exist 
with  a  distressing  feding  of  distension,  and 
the  emctation  of  an  immense  quantity  of  flatus 
from  the  stomach ;  in  such  cases  I  have  fre- 
quently used,  with  advantage,  a  combination 
recommended  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  consisting 
of  the  following  ingredients : — ^R.  Fern  sulph. 
gr.  ii.,  pulv.  aloes,  gr.  i.,  pulv.  aromat  gr.  v. 
M.  Fiat  pulv.  ter  in  die  snmend,,  occasionally 
exhibiting  draughts  of  the  powder  and  tincture 
of  rhubarb,  with  magnesia  in  aromatic  water; 
or  I  have  given  the  rabnitrate  of  bismuth  in 
combination  with  rhubarb  or  aloes  in  many 
hwtsnces  with  the  best  effects.    When  gastro- 
dynia depends  on  cramp  of  (he  stomach  and 
dwphragm,  it  requires  the  immediate  use  of 
difl\isible  stimuli  and  narcotics;  one  drachm  of 
elher,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  opinm,  may  be  given  immediately, 
or  the  volatile  tincture  of  valerian,  or  other 
similar  medicines  may  be  used ;  warm  fomen- 
titioas,  or  sinapisms,  to  the  epigastrium  should 
be  applied ;  when  the  powers  of  life  are  sink- 
ing, brandy  or  other  strong  stimuli  nuiy  be 
pven. 

Pain  in  the  epigastrium  may  depend  on 
morbid  sensilnlity  or  the  nerves  of  the  duode- 
aun,  which  will  require  nearly  the  same  treat- 
ment as  neuralgia  of  the  stomach,  but  it  not 
UDfremientlv  is  caused  by  an  inflamnwtory 
amdition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  in- 
tcitiiie,  constituting  the  disease  denominated 
duodenitis,  or  gastro-duodenitis,  when  the 
stonacb  participates  in  the  affection.  We  have 
lately'  bad  a  case  of  this  kind  among  our  dis- 


pensary patients,  to  which  I  Aall  now  dtroet 
vonr  attention ;  the  patient  preseated  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms  :-^ 

James  M.  C,  set  46,  sanguineo-bUaous 
temperament,  spare  habit,  ruddy  complexhm, 
countenance  and  adnata  «f  a  slightly  yellowish 
tinge,  a  dairvman  by  trade,  and  a  good  deal 
exposed  by  his  avocation  to  cM  and  wet; 
though  not  a  drunkaid,  yet  in  the  habit  of, 
taking  drains  of  whiskey -^wy  frequently,  jctfn- 
plains  of  a  dull  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  ex- 
tending along  the  right  hypocbondriuro,  im- 
mediateljr  under  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  to 
about  midway  between  the  scrobiculus  cordis 
and  spine.  This  pain,  though  constant,  is 
much  aggravated  at  times,  especially  in  the 
evenings;  epigastrium  and  right  hypochon- 
drium  under  the  margins  of  the  rib%  sore  on 
pressure ;  pain  is  incr^Md  by  full  in.spiration 
or  coughing ;  the  cou^h  is  frequent,  especi^ly 
at  night;  expectoration  copious,  clear,  and 
white;  occasional  nausea;  tongue  a  little 
coated  and  moist;  much  thirst,  but  prefers 
warm  drinks ;  retched  a  little  yesterday ;  the 
day  before  vomited,  after  drinking  some  whev, 
a  yellowish  bitter  fluid ;  pulse  7%  soft,  weak. 
Illness  commenced  about  fourteen  days  ago 
with  cough  and  oppression ;  a  few  days  after 
was  attacked  with  a  sudden  pain  in  the  epi- 
gastrium and  right  hypochondrium,  with  ano- 
rexia, constant  bitter  taste,  headach,  and 
frequent  attacks  of  retching;  five  days  ago 
had  a  purging  of  yellow  stools,  which  lasted 
two  days,  but  at  present  his  bowels  are  re- 

Silar;  abdominal  pain  was  mitigated  after 
e  purging.  The  chest  sounds  well  on  per- 
cussion, except  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  right 
side,  where  it  is  rather  dull,  and  a  very  slight 
crepitous  rdle  is  audible ;  urine  high  cplourad, 
paned  with  a  sensation  of  heat;  sleeps  best 
on  the  right  side.  I  directed  twelve  leeches 
to  be  applied  on  the  epigastrium  and  hypo- 
chondrium, and  the  parts  to  be  well  fomented 
afterwards,  and  small  doses  of  the  blue  pill 
and  watery  extract  of  opium  occasionally. 
Two  days  afterwards  I  found  him  much  better, 
the  pain  and  soreness  considerably  relieved, 
but  still  existing  in  a  slieht  degree.  I  ordered 
him  four  grains  of  blue-  pill  every  night, 
and  a  mixture  of  quinia  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  which  were  to  be  taken 
twice  or  three  times  a  day.  Some  days  after- 
wards I  found  him  ouite  free  from  all  pain 
and  soreness,  and  able  to  resume  his  usual 
avocations. 

This  case  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  mild  gastro- 
duodenitis,  for  the  following  reasons: — ^The 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes  were  such  as 
were  likely  to  produce  this  disease,  namely, 
exposure  to  cold  and  dram  drinking,  the  hitter 
often  practised  when  the  stomach  was  empty, 
as  the  lower  orders,  who  are  whiskey  drinkers, 
conceive  that  a  glass  in  the  morning  is  pe- 
culiarly salutary.  The  seat  of  the  pain  and 
soreness  on  pressure  corresponded  with  the 
situation  of  the  duodenum,  the  nausea  and 
thirst   indicated  that  the   stomach    partici- 
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pated,  either  cGrectly  or  by  ^mpathy,  with 
the  disordered  duodenum.  The  bitter  taste 
in  the  mouth  and  the  bilious  diarrhoea 
Moved  the  liver  to  be  s^mpathetieally  af- 
reeled,  probably  its  secretion,  at  times  sus- 
pended or  diminished,  became  at  other  times 
unusually  active,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
diarrhoea.  The  patient  hM  also  some  pul- 
monic affection,  which  preceded  the  duodenitis, 
but  it  was  inconsiderable.  There  was  no 
pyrexia  to  any  extent*  so  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  employ  a  general  bleeding,  I 
found  leeches  quite  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
local  symptoms,  and  I  afterwards  gave  some 
pil.  hydrarg.  ad.  ext.  opii  aquoe.  to  allay  irri- 
tation and  maintain  the  biliary  secretion.  I 
found  our  patient  so  much  better  a  km  days 
after,  that  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  leeching  or  inflict  a  blister  upon  him« 
We  see  that  in  this  case  there  was  no  very 
great  degree  of  jaundice,  which  so  frequently 
attends  duodenitis.  A  retrospect  of  the  sjrmp- 
loms  renders  the  reason  of  this  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  biliary  secretion  and  excretion 
were  only  temporarily  suspended  or  diminished, 
just  sufficiently  so  to  give  a  slightly  bilious 
tinge  to  the  countenance.  If  diarrhoea  had 
oo-existcd  with  obstructed  excretion  of  biie, 
the  dejections  would  necessarily  have  been 
whitish,  or  resembling  pipeclay  in  appear- 
ance. On  the  whole,  the  patient  presented  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  a  mild  case  of  duo- 
denitis, which  yielded  to  a  very  simple  treat- 
ment, but  which  probably  would  have  been 
easily  exasperated  into  a  serious  inflammation, 
if  the  affection  was  mistaken  for  a  purely 
bilious  one,  and  the  patient  had  been  treateil 
with  active  purgatives  and  large  doses  of 
calomel. 
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Diteaset  caused  by  the  Generative  Functions, 

GrntlburK}— At  our  last  meeting  I  de- 
scribed some  of  the  morbid  effects  of  the  ex- 
cessive action  of  the  genital  function  on 
adults;  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider 
their  influence  upon  children  and  youth.  In 
the  course  of  my  observations,  I  shall  give 
you  the  opinions  of  many  modern  writers  on 
this  subject,  and  content  myself  with  ob- 
serving, that  all  the  ancient  authors  held 
the  doctrines  now  received,  though  they  de- 
duced from  them  erroneous  conclusions.  Were 
I  to  quote  the  opinions  of  Hippocrates  and 


bis  eminent  successors  to  the  present  century*, 
I  should  occupy  your  time  with  httle  ad- 
vantage, because  I  should  finally  conclude  with 
the  opinions  of  receut  writers. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  our  profession  from  time  immemorial, 
though  now  generally  neglected,  and  consigned 
almost  entvelv  to  unprincipled  empirics.  I 
trust  I  shall  adduce  such  evidence  and  reason- 
ing as  will  convince  you  of  the  vast  influence 
of  excessive  genital  irritation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  numerous  <]isoTders  aod  diseases. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  elucidate  a  fertile  source 
of  human  infirmities,  and  one  of  the  most 
frequent  occurrence,  to  which  national  writers 
have,  in  my  opinion,  paid  too  little  attention. 
If  the  knowledge  I  am  about  to  communicate 
be  properly  applied,  it  must  be  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  science  and  humanity. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  physiology  will 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  universal 
sympathy  between  all  the  organs  of  the  body, 
and  that  the  disorders  of  the  function  of  one 
part  may  derange  the  whole  economy.  This 
principle  bein^  admitted,  and  it  might  be 
proved  by  an  immense  number  of  facts  and 
incontrovertible  inferences,  it  is  easy  to  com- 
prehend the  reason  that  dentition,  the  in- 
gestion of  improper  food  into  the  stomach, 
and  irritation  in  the  bowels  from  whatever 
cause,  may  excite  irritation  or  inflammation  in 
the  genital  organs,  as  well  as  in  all  others  in 
the  body.  We  see  this  exemplified  every 
day  at  our  dispensaries,  where  mothers  apply 
for  advice,  on  account  of  discharges  from  the 
genital  organs  of  female  children.  This  dis- 
ease is  extremely  common,  may  occur  from 
the  moment  of  birth  to  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  is  totally  independent  of  gonorrhoea,  though 
parents  and  superficially    informed   medical 

fractitioners  entertain  tbe  opposite  opinion, 
have  described  it  fiiUy  in  my  works  on  mid- 
wifery and  medical  jurisprudence;  and  you 
will  find  an  excellent  description  of  it  in  Sir 
AsUey  Cooper's  lectures  on  surgery,  in  Pro- 
fessor Dewees'  work  on  diseases  of  children, 
in  Dr.  Jewel's  work  on  leucorrhoea,  and  in 
Dr.  Darwall's  treatise  on  diseases  of  children. 
In  fact,  the  repeated  observations  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  profession  in  all  countries 
has  confirmed  the  validity  of  this  conclusbn. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  will  acknowledge  that  of  all  the 
prolific  causes  of  infiintile  diseases,  the  ex- 
hibition of  improper  food,  and  repletion  or 
over  feeding,  are  the  most  common.  In  the 
whole  course  uf  my  own  experience,  I  never 
met  with  one  mother  or  nurse  who  did  not  err 
on  tkis  point.  Hence  the  frequency  of  the 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system  of  infants 
and  children.  There  is  scarcely  an  infant, 
from  the  moment  of  its  birth  to*  the  age  of 
cliildhood,  and  from  this  period  to  pu- 
berty, who  does  not  suffer  from  constant 
intestinal  irritation,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree; and  this  generally  extends  to  the 
genital  organs.    The  consequence  is,  tliat  we 
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frvqueDtly  observe  young  inianto  in- 
&uiiciively  pass  the  band  towards  these  organs^ 
as  tbey  do  to  tbe  mouth  when  dentition  com- 
neoccs.      A  habit  of  touching  the  genitals  is 
contnicied  at  tbe  earliest  age,  is  contiooed  to 
tbe  periods  of  cbildbood  or  puberty,  and  ul- 
timaiely    induces    the    baoeftil    practice    of 
masturbation  or  self-pollution.    A  vivid  sen- 
Mtioa   is  excited,  tbe  act  is  reiterated  very 
frequently,  and  soon  becomes  a  habit.    This 
is  continued  to  the  age  of  puberty,  when  the 
tecretion  and  accumulation  of  the  spermatic 
fluid  reuder  it  almost  irresistible.    The  pre- 
domicance  of  tbe  nervous  system  in  children 
predisposes  to  it     This  disastrous  hiUiit  is 
&eldoBi  contracted  by  healthful  and  vigorous 
aubjccta,  whose  muscular  and  digestive  systems 
are  well  developed,  as  such  persons  take  exer-* 
ciae,  are  active,  and  have  little  time  for  re- 
flectioo*  or  tbe  vagaries  of  the  imagination. 
It  ia  most  common  among  the  delicate,  seden- 
tary, and  those  who  lead  an  inactive  idle  life, 
whose   digestive  organs  are    generally   dis- 
ordered.   1  have  already  stal^  the  axiom, 
that  violent  irritation  of  any  system  or  set  of 
ofvaDs  in  the  body,  may  derange  or  disorder 
the  whole.    In  illustration  of  this,  I  may 
observe  that  the  irritation  caused  by  the  urine, 
or  a  »toBe  in  the  bladder,  or  worms  in  the 
rectum,  extends  to  the  genital  organs,  ex- 
cites erection  of  the  virile  member,  and  dis- 
charf^es  in  the  female.    Irritation  in  the  sto- 
mach and   bowels    may  produce   the  same 
eflbcty  because  these  and  all  the  organs  in  the 
abdomen  are  supplied  by  tbe  spinal  system 
of  nerves,  and  consequently  have  a  strong 
sympathy  with  each  other.     In  this  way  we 
explain  the  reason  why  children  who  suffer 
from  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are 
almost  constantly  touching  the  sexual  organs. 
Tbe  late  Professor  Todd,  of  Dublin,  observed, 
in  a  paper  in  tbe  Dublin  Hospital  Reports, 
that  elongation  of  the  prepuce  was  often  in- 
duced in  adult  dyspeptics  by  a  habit  of  pulling 
this  part.    It  is  well  known  that  dyspeptics 
are  oiien  prone  to  sexual  intercourse.    It  is 
on  record*  that  children  at  the  af^e  of  five 
or  six  years  have  attempted  copulation,  and 
cooMieoced   the  baneful    practice    of   mas- 
turbalion.    There  is  a  case  recorded  in  the 
Dicl.  drt  Set,  Med.9  of  a  child,  who  practised 
masturbation  from  the  fourth  year,  was  dis- 
covered at  the  eighth,  continued  this  evil 
habit,  though  tbe  arms  were  tied,  by  moving 
the  lower  extremities,  and  died  in  the  act  at 
the  twelfth  year.      Numerous  examples  of 
this  description  might  be  quoted  from  the 
medical  periodicals   of  continental  Europe. 
Many  of  the  foreign  writers  consider,  that  the 
frequent  opportunities  which  children  have  of 
observing  the  inferior  animab  during  copu- 
lation, are  exciting  causca  of  genital  irritaiiou. 
Some  medical  writers  contend,  that  parents 
whose  venereal  desires  are  generally  too  much 
exeiied  during  procreation,  transmit  a  similar 
prapenaity  to  their  offspring,  as  well  as  tlie 
heraditary  pecnliaritieB  of  mind  and  body. 


This  pfoposition  being  admUi^^  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  physical  causes  already  enu- 
merated may  excite  genital  irritation,  and 
instinctively  lead  to  abusive  practices  for  ilat 
removal.  Bad  example  diffuses  this  dele- 
terious habit ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  it  ^is. 
so  general  in  public  schoob,  or  wherever 
children  are  congregated.  It  cannot  be  toe: 
strongly  impressed  upon  parents,  that  chil- 
dren should  sleep  in  separate  beds^  and  be. 
removed  from  those  who  are  more  advanced- 
in  life  than  themselves,  especially  from  do-* 
mestics.  Parents,  preceptors,  and  professors, 
who  have  the  care  of  youth,  should  stre- 
nuously observe  this  precept. 

It  had  not  eseaped  the  observation  of  the 
great  Roman  moralist,  who  painted  with  sach 
appalling  truth  the  vices  of  the  full  growrr 
man,  what  a  serious  duty  was  imfiosed  upui^ 
tbe  preceptors  of  youth  to  check  the  first  ap- 
pearances of  vicious  habits.  He  forcibly^ 
observes : —  ^ 
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Exigite,  ut  mores  teneros  ceu  poll  ice  ducat, 
tJt  si  quis  cera  vultum  facit :  exigite  ut  sit 
Et  pater  ipsius  coelAs,  ne  turpia  ludant, 
Ne  faciant  vicibus  :  non  est  Icve  tot  puerorum 
Observare  manus  oculosque  in  fine  trementes.** 

Juvenal,  Sat.  viii. 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  tlian  the  remark, 
that  preceptors  should  prevent  their  pupils 
from  falling  into  vices,  though  it  certainly  is- 
no  very  easy  matter  to  watch  the  bands  and 
trembling  eyes  of  a  great  number  of  children. 

The  vicious  habit  under  consideration  is> 
much  more  general  from  the  period  of  boy- 
hood and  girlhood  until,  the  adult  age.  It*  is 
excessively  practised  at  puberty,  when  the< 
development  of  the  sexual  organs  and  their- 
sensibility  become  very  much  augmented, 
and  is  often  continued,  especially  in  coUeges- 
and  schools,  until  the  adult  age.  Puberty  is 
followed  by  an  excessive,  almost  an  electrical 
excitement,  not  only  of  the  genitals,  but  of  the 
whole  organs,  which,  when  too  frequently  re- 
peated, is  succeeded  by  loss  of  appetite,  in- 
digestion, and  bence  a  want  of  supply  of 
nutriment  to  augment  the  growth.  It  is 
highly  injurious  to  the  development  of  the 
whole  body,  retards  and  prevents  the  growth 
of  all  parts,  especially  of  the  sexual  organs, 
causes  impotence  and  sterility,  induces  the> 
multitudinous  disorders  and  diseases  already 
mentioned,  while  it  abridges  tife,  brings  on  a 
premature  old  age,  and  frequently  sudden 
death. 

This  injurious  habit  b  termed  masturbation, 
pollution,  manustrupation,  from  manus  the 
band,  and  strupo  I  dbhonour,  mastrupation, 
self-abuse,  onanbm,  secret  vice,  solitary  in- 
dulgence, and,  when  it  produces  a  constant 
discharge  of  semen,  seminal  weakness.  It  is. 
extremely  injurious  like  all  other  excesses  of 
venereal  pleasure,  and  produces  nervousness, 
hypochondriasb,  or  lowness  of  spirits*  indi* 
gestion,  flatulence,  melancholy,  palsy,  mania, 
epilepsy,  nymphomania,  satyriasis,  impotence^ 
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sterility,  leuoorrboea,  or  female  weakneai,  hy^ 
steria,  curvature  of  the  spine,  hip  booes,  &c., 
often  a  gfeat  propensity  to  suicide,  in  a  word, 
disordits  and  diseases  of  the  brain,  senses,  as 
▼isioO,  hearing,  &c. ;  of  the  lungs,  heart,  ab- 
dettiinal  and  genital  organs.  We  often  obser\'e 
voung  persons,  at  the  age  of  puberty,  exceed- 
ingly low  spirited,  dyspeptic,  and  complaining 
of  a  thousand  and  one  transient  symptoms  in 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Dugesand  others 
eonsidet  masturbation  a  frequent  cause  of 
rickets  in  female  children,  and  of  the  deformi- 
ties of  the  spine  and  pelvic  bones,  or  those 
which  surround  the  internal  organs  of  gene- 
ration in  the  female.  Professor  Davis  of  the 
London  University,  cites  a  number  of  cases, 
hi  his  learned  system  of  Obstetric  Medicine, 
DOW  in  courttof  publication,  of  nymphomania, 
some  of  which  were  induced  by  unnatural  ex- 
citatk>n.  He  als6  gives  a  case,  in  which  re- 
pealed convulsions  were  produced  by  the 
sime  cause.  My  much  respected  friend, 
Mr.  Mason  of  Newington  Butts,  mentioned 
to  me  one  of  the  most  violent  cases  I  have 
ever  found  recorded. 

1  might  illustrate  this  position  by  examples 
almost  innumerable,  but  I  shall  content  myself 
by  observing,  that  the  prolonged  abstinence 
from  sexual  congress,  wnen  the  desire  is  im- 

Eerioii8»  causes  in  man,  when  in  a  state  of 
ealtb,  and  while  a  sleep,  a  spontaneous  and 
voluptuous  emission  of  the  seown,  and  the 
slightest  irritation  will  produce  it,  so  that  when 
desire  is  urgent,  and  the  natural  resource  m 
tbsent,  he  avails  himself  of  mental  or  me- 
chanical excitation  for  his  relief.  Animals, 
as  elephants,  monkeys,  dogs,  horses,  ftc.  pro- 
cure unnatural  semmal  effusions.  But  me- 
chanical irritation  produces  the  most  vivid 
excitement  in  the  genital  organs,  and  hence  its 
application  is  effected  when  the  natural  exci- 
tation cannot  be  obtained,  before  and  even 
after  reason  is  matured.  It  becomes  almost 
irresistible  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  estranges 
from  natural  pleasure.  Those  who  observe  a 
rigid  continence,  or  who  make  much  mental 
or  corporeal  exertion,  are  much  less  excited 
by  amorous  impulse,  than  those  who  live  lux- 
niiously  and  indolently.  The  organs  decay  in 
the  continent,  the  venereal  propensity  is  di- 
minished, and  is  finally  extinguished,  though 
sometimes  it  becomes  indomitable.  In  general, 
individuals,  who  consider  sexual  intercourse, 
unless  connubial,  sinful,  obviate  its  necessity 
by  restraining  the  imagination,  and  refusing 
the  assent  of  the  will  to  immodest  thoughts 
and  objects.  When  such  persons  are  naturally 
developed,  and  refrain  from  sexual  intercourse, 
the  secretion  of  the  spermatic  fluid  goes  on, 
the  semen  is  accumulated  in  its  receptacles,  it 
ie  partly  absorbed  into  the  system,  but  at 
length,  by  increase  in  quantity,  distends  the 
toM  that  contain  it,  and  is  effused  during 
sleep  without  any  consent  of  the  will,  or  any 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  genital  organs. 
This  is  an  iavoluntarv  act,  and  consequently 
'   '*vno  degree  a  moral  tnrpiHide.  It  occurs  at 


longer  or  shorter  intervals,  according  to  con- 
stitution ;  sometimes  at  the  lapse  of  ten,  twenty, 
thir^,  or  forty  days,  and  at  a  period  much 
more  iKinote.  It  is  not  injurious  to  hc«lth 
under  such  circumstances,  but  highly  so,  if 
reiterated  two  or  three  times  during  a  night, 
or  at  short  intervals,  which  is  the  case  with 
those  who  practiso  masturbation  to  excess. 
The  interval  between  nocturnal  emissions  en- 
ables every  individual  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
as  to  the  frequency  in  which  h%  should  indulge 
In  conjugal  enjoyment. 

Some  persons  have  the  generadve  system 
preternaturally  developed,  or  predominant; 
and  a  few  physiologists  have  concluded  that 
such  are  of  the  genital  or  uterine  temperament 
As  a  general  rule  we  may  inculcate,  that 
parents  should  be  cautious  in  their  conduct 
and  discourses  before  children,  and  preserve 
them  from  the  contamination  of  domestics,  and 
the  too  intimate  association  with  individuab 
older  than  themselves.  The  turpitude  of  such 
persons  and  of  nurses,  in  initiating  young 
children  into  bad  habits,  is  most  reprehensible. 
Children  and  youth  of  either  sex  shovdd  sleep 
alone,  and  those  who  superintend  scholastic 
and  collegiate  establishments  should  invariably 
enforce  this  precaution.  They  should  cau- 
tiously and  sedulously  watch  over  the  conduct 
of  those  tender  beings  intrusted  to  their  guar- 
dianship, and  prevent  all  improper  associations 
between  them.  Bad  example  in  schools  is 
often  the  fertile  cause  of  the  vicious  habit  of 
exciting  genital  organs.  When  youth  contract 
it,  they  generally  acquire  a  total  disrelish  for 
the  sociefy  of  the  other  sex.  Their  imagi nation 
is  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement,  is  further 
stimulated  by  the  perusal  of  erotic  and  licen- 
tious works,  and  these  are  now  unhappily  in 
general  circulation,  more  especially  in  all  large 
cities.  It  is  true,  that  the  vendors  of  such  pro- 
ductions are,  by  the  laws,  liable  to  prosecution ; 
but  it  has  happened  of  late,  that  juries,  in- 
fluenced by  a  ftillacious  notion  of  liberality, 
have  defeated  the  laws  by  acquitting  such  in- 
dividuals. Every  man  of  a  properly  consti- 
tuted mind  must  admit  the  immorality  of  workn 
of  this  kind,  but  the  heterogeneous  intellect  of 
the  majority  of  those  who  sit  as  jurors,  accounts 
for  the  difference  of  opinion.  The  represent- 
ations in  such  works  tend  to  debase  man  to 
the  level  of  the  brute  beast,  and  must  be  de- 
nounced as  irregulous  and  unnatural  by  every 
lover  of  Christianity.  Nevertheless,  works  of 
this  kind  are  accesnble  to  youth,  and  are  se- 
cretly conveyed  into  public  establishments,*  so 
often  as  this  can  be  efibcted,  wherever  ypung 
persons  are  congregated. 

The  bad  eff4!cts  of  coition  and  of  masturbation 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  physicians  in 
all  ages.  It  was,  and  is,  the  general  opinion 
among  the  medical  profession,  that  all  diseases, 
both  acute  and  chronic,  may  be  induced  or 
a^ravated  by  venereal  excesses.  The  shock 
given  to  the  whole  nervous  system  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  seminal  emission,  if  frequently  re- 
pent«l,  will  debilitate  every  organ  in  the  body, 
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•Dd,  in  toaie  rate  cases,  excite  the  brain  90 
much  as  to  deraoee  the  intellectual  faculties, 
induce  mania,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  idiotcy, 
and  ervo  death  itself. 

All  persons  feel  lan^d  after  sexual  inter- 
coane,  some  are  fn^atly  debilitated  and  have 
a«  hreslstible  desire  for  sleep.     The  sexual 
ofi^nt  alsQ  sufler,  as  their  nerves  are  supplied 
by  the  spinal  marrow,  which  ts  a  continuation 
of  Che  brain.    The  senses  become  impaired, 
and  loss  of  vision  or  hearing  may  be  indneed. 
IhaTe  already  mentioned, on  a  former  occasion, 
a  remarkable  case  of  loss  of  sight,  caused  by  pa- 
ralysis of  the  optic  nerve,  ana  might  have  cited 
arveral  from  the  works  of  Tissot,  Boerhaave, 
Van  Swieten,  and  others.  Infocttdierangements 
of  every  organ  in  the  body  may  be  produced 
by  e»f  f  mifi  venery,  and  numerous  examples 
of  all  ape  recorded.     In  the  Diet  des  Sciences 
Midicales,  article  Aftuiurbaiion,  and  in  other 
voeks,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  refer,  there 
is  a  boat  of  evidence  on  this  point.     Disorders 
of  the  head,  chest,  abdomen  are  often  produced 
by  eaoess  of  coition,  or  onanism.    The  excess 
of  the  latter  prevents  the  development  of  the 
voice,  when  K  ia  practised  before  or  after  the 
age  of  puberty.    Every  one  knows  that  the 
voice  becomes  stronger  and  more  manly  at  this 
age,  onl^  preventnl  by  the  cause  we  are  now 
coittidenng.    It  is  unnecessary  to  state,  that 
the  voice  is  dependent  on  respiration  to  a 
considerable  degree.    It  is  a  fact,  that  those 
who  indulge  in  the  baneful  practice  of  mas- 
tnrbation    have   the  chest  incompletely  de- 
veloped, the  respiration  hurried  on  slight  ex- 
ertion, the  heart  palpitating,  and  they  soon 
become  susceptible  of  cold,eatarrh,  bronchitis, 
which  generally,  in  such  subjects,  terminate 
in  consumption.    The  heart  and  great  vessels 
suffer  from  the  imperfect  respiration;  they 
become  diseased,  gradually  fail  to  perform 
their  function ;  an  imperfect  supply  of  blood 
is  sent  to  the  different  organs  of  the  body ; 
these  can  no  longer  perform  their  functions  or 
uses  in  a  perfect  manner ;  the  general  health 
suffers ;  every  function  is  imper&ct,  and  death 
prematurely  destroys  life.    When  we  analyse 
the  phenomena  that  take  place  at  the  moment 
of  the  ejaculation  of  the  semen,  we  can  readily 
comprehend  the  explication  of  all  the  disorders 
to  which  1  have  alluded.    Many  instances  are 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  medicine,  proving 
that  epilepsy,  convulsions, .  coma,  and  death, 
have  oocurrad  during  coition. 

The  too  freciuent  irritation  of  the  generative 
organs  in  children  injures  the  organs  them- 
aehres;  they  become  flabby  and  relaxed, 
though  sometimes  pretematurally  developed 
at  UnL  It  is  an  axiom,  that  excessive  exer- 
tion of  any  organ  will  prevent  its  develop- 
SBcnt,  just  as  excessive  labour  will  arrest  tne 
growth  of  the  body. 

It  appears  by  the  preceding  statements  that 
the  nervous,  circulatory,  respiratory,  digestive, 
■uncttlar,  and  genital  systems  may  be  affected 
with  aoile  or  chronic  msease^  excited  by  the 
peraicious  cause  ahresdy  meottoned;  and  it 


is  imiiortant  to  state,  that  this  most  frequently 
induces  the  Utter  class  of  maladies. 

The  disorder  of  the  nervous  function  O0OK* 
sions  a  considerable  diminution,  and  some- 
times total  loss  of  meoMiry.  The  unhappy 
sufferer  abandons  all  agreeable  study,  or  any 
pursuit  thai  requires  much  attention.  The 
muscular  power  necessarily  follows  the  dimi- 
nation  of  the  nervous  or  moral.  There  is 
nothing  more  common  than  to  observe,  in 
crowdra  cities  and  towns,  voung  persons  who 
walk  with  the  body  stooped,  the  gait  unsteady^ 
and^ncapable  of  supporting  the  least  fSrtigae, 
presenting  to  the  eye  the  characteristies  of 
old  age  conjoined  with  jrouth.  The  eyes  are 
sunken  and  dull,  the  face  is  pale,  the  forehead 
wrinkled,  and  covered  with  a  red  eruption; 
the  body  emaciated,  the  bones  projecting,  and 
the  imprint  of  corporeal  and  mental  enfeeble- 
ment  apparent.  Such  persons  suffer  from  the 
deepest  melancholy,  have  a  disgust  for  all  the 
pleasures  of  life,  and  they  too  often  fall  vic- 
tims to  suicide.  In  general  they  are  hypo- 
chondriac, imagining  several  diseases,  or  draad- 
ing  immediate  deaUi.  At  this  period  they 
generallv  suffer  from  gastric  derangement, 
depraved  appetite,  flatulence,  pains  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  sometimes  chronic 
pstritis  and  gastro-enteritis,  spasms  in  the 
kgs,  night-mare,  disturbed  sleep,  or  disorders 
in  the  mugs,  or  of  whatever  organs  are  pre- 
disposed to  disease.  They  are  now  attracted 
by  advertisements  in  the  public  prints,  and 
become  victims  of  empirics. 

It  is,  however,  in  children  and  youth,  whose 
organs  are  not  fully  developed,  that  the  de- 
plorable and  terrible  effects  of  onanism  are 
greatest,  because  they  repeat  it  much  oftener 
than  adults.  The  latter,  however,  ire  some- 
times affected  with  marasmus,  or  wasting  of 
the  body,  induced  by  this  cause.  When  there 
is  great  emaciation  some  persons  improperly 
term  it  iabet  dortalu.  The  ancient  writers 
supposed  that  the  semen  proceeded  from  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  therefore  applied  the  term 
in  question.  A  more  correct  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  has  enabled  us  to 
conclucie  that  the  semen  is  secreted  by  the 
testicles,  and  that  these  organs  are  connected 
with  the  spinal  marrow  by  nerves.  It  is  now 
universally  admitted,  tliat  the  wasting  of  the 
body,  ariaug  from  excessive  venery,  is  caused 
by  the  repeated  shocks  the  nervous  system,  or 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  its  continuatiodi 
receive,  which  diminish  their  function,  or  the 
functions  or  actions  of  alL  organs  in  the  body. 
The  commotion  of  the  muscular  system  during 
the  emission  of  the  semen,  more  Specially 
after  mastuibatiun,  clearly  explains  the  cause 
of  deformities  of  the  spine,  and  not  the  erro- 
neous idea  of  wasting  of  its  medulla  or  mar- 
row. In  fact,  the  term  tabm  donaUi  is  ex- 
cluded from  all  modem  nosologies ;  it  is  onlv 
employed  by  practitioners  of  the  old  school, 
or.  b^  empirics.  It  is  worthy  of  remark}  that 
the^mhabitaots  of  the^north  practise  mastor- 
batton  less  than  those  of  warm  ceuatfies; 
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are  therefore  much  stronger  and  more  robust. 
Those  of  Asia,  Africa,  China,  aod  the  equa- 
torial rc^oDs,  are  excited  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  employ  factitious  as  well  a  suatural 
means  for  the  alleviai^oB  of  (genital  irritation. 

A  question  was  aj^itated.  by  ancient  writers, 
and  it  is  one  of  deep  interest  in  a  medicai 
point  of  view,  whether  coition  or  masturbation 
was  more  injurious  to  health.  Mr.  Hunter» 
our  illustrious  fellow-countryman,  was  of  opt-^ 
oion,  that  one  was  as  bad  as  the  other,  when 
practised  to  excess;  but  he  ultimately  con- 
sidered the  latter  more  injurious.  This  must 
be  evident^  when  we  remember  that  the  latter 
is  succeeded  by  much  stronger  muscular  ac« 
tion,  sometimes  amountini^  to  painful  spasms^ 
which  compel  the  individual  to  suspend  his 
efforts  for  some  time.  His  physical  sensations 
are  more  vivid,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  which  represents, 
with  great  vivacity,  the  fantastic  objects  of  his 
shameful  transports.  A  second  cause  which 
renders  onanism  more  dangerous  than  excess 
of  coition  is,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  reiterate 
the  one  than  the  other.  When  man  gives 
way,  with  intemperance,  to  the  natural  plea- 
sures  of  love,  the  fatigue  of  his  companion 
restrains  him.  The  one  is  obliged  to  have 
the  compliance  of  a  female,  while  every  in- 
stant is  opportune  to  the  other.  The  imagi- 
nation of  the  one  excites  his  organs,  or  the 
organs  excite  the  imagination,  while  the  other 
•blains  an  easy  remedy  in  the  absence  of  the 
other  sex.  No  cause  restrains  the  one, — a 
thousand  the  other,  who  follows  natural  en- 
joyments. Lastly;  the  great  sadness  and 
melancholy  which  succceed  masturbation  pro- 
duce great  debilit}*,  prevent  the  organs  of^  the 
body  from  regaining  their  natural  power, 
while  these  depressing  causes  are  easily  dissi- 
pated, and  the  organs  speedily  renovated  after 
nuptial  enjoyment,  influenced  by  conjugal  love 
ana  unsophisticated  pleasure.  It  therefore 
follows,  that  the  eiTects  of  onanism  are  much 
more  durable  and  dangerous  than  those  that 
result  from  the  propagation  of  the  species  ac- 
cording to  nature's  dictates. 

I  might  quote  a  host  of  authorities  on  the 
baneful  cflfecU  of  genital  irritatiun  on  young 
persons;  but  shall  content  myself  wiUi  tlie 
following  extracts : — 

Dr.  Parry  speaks  of  immoderate  and  preco- 
cious coition  in  the  following  manner:  — 
**  Inde  apud  mires  oritur  cultu^  pnecox  et 
effrenus,  quo  nihil  mentem  magis  infirmat, 
nihil  corporis  fires  frangit,  nihil  articulorum, 
ventriculi,  cordis,  cerebri,  morbis  virum  magis 
obnoxium  reddit."  (Pathology,  1825.)  *<Hfee 
vero  nimis  culta^"  says  Professor  Gregory j 
^  valde  nocet  presertim  junioribus,  quorum 
animos  pariter  ac  corpora  multum  degenerat.*' 
(Conspectus de  Med.)  Every  person's  feelings 
must  convince  him  of  the  languor,  lassitude, 
and  inertness  which  succeed  the  evacuation  of 
the  spermatic  fluid.  This  was  noticed  by 
Aristotle,  who  said,  '*'  Tristiam  autem  multum 
%  emiasionen  ceoeet,  cur  ex  omnibus 


animanttbus  homo  maxime  omnium,  postquaM 
concubit  dissolvatur  et  languescat.'* 

Frequent  seminal  emissions,  whether  by 
coition,  masturbation,  or  pollution,  greatly  de- 
bilitate the  mind,  and  enervate  the  body  gene- 
rally, and  the  reproductive  organs  in  par- 
ticular, and  these  are  rendered  incapable  of 
performing  their  natural  function.  Physio- 
logists hold  that  the  semen  must  be  retained 
for  some  time  in  its  receptacles,  so  that  its 
thinner  parts  may  be  absorbed,  before  it  can 
be  proliftc.  Masturbation  is  highly  injurious 
to  health,  is  contrary  to  morals,  religion,  and 
nature. 

Without  the  affectation  of  intipducing  re- 
ligion into  a  medical  subject,  in  which,  bow- 
ever,  morality  is  deeply  interested,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  there  is  no  vice  against  which 
the  anathema  of  the  gospel  is  more  distinctly 
and  plainly  pointed  than  against  the  abuses 
of  that  passion  which  was  given  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  species.  Every  candid  reader 
of  the  sacred  volume  must  be  struck  at  the 
clear  insight  into  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  which  are  therein  displayed.  These 
vices  are  condemned  in  the  sacred  writings. 
Gen.  xxxviii.  10;  Deut.  xxiii.  10, 11;  Lev; 
XV.  16;  John  iii.  9;  Prov.  xxii.  U;  Matt, 
vi.  1;  Cor.  vi.  15;  Rom.  i.  8.  Onanism  is 
contrary  to  human  nature;  because  it  is  beastly, 
terrestrial  and  unworthy  of  man.  It  ts  gene- 
rally commenced  before  puberty,  and  at  thi^ 
period  becomes  inveterate,  unless  removed  by 
continence  or  the  pleasure  of  love ;  and  if  con- 
tinued, excites  an  invincible  estrangement  from 
natnral  pleasure.  When  young  persons  are 
addicted  to  this  destructive  habit,  they  become 
inactive,  dejected,  fond  of  solitude,  the  appetite 
is  diminished,  there  is  great  depression  of 
spirits,  and  a  total  disinclination  to  activity, 
playfulness,  and  vivacity.  These  symptoms 
are  greatly  increased  by  the  constant  and  fre- 
quent repetition  of  their  cause.  The  forehead 
is  partially  covered  with  cnmson-coloured  hard 
pimples,  technically  termed  acne.  Such  per- 
sons have  a  great  timidity  and  disrelish  for 
society.  The  memory  is  impaired,  and  the 
power  of  comprehension  considerably  dimi- 
nished ;  all  the  mental  faculties  are  so  much 
injured,  that  stupidity,  idiotcy,  or  lunacy  have 
sometintes  appeared.  The  senses  of  vision 
and  hearing  beconie  imperfect ;  and  blinduess 
from  amaurosis,  and  deafness  frequently  occur. 
I  was  once  cpnsulted  by  a  young  man  who  had 
amaurosis  of  both  eyes,  whose  spirits  were  as 
depressed  as  possible,  and  who  finally  con^ 
fessed  that  excessive  masturbation  had  pro- 
duced his  disease.  Those  who  give  way  to 
this  horrible  practice,  endure  a  contemptible 
existence  during  the  remainder  of  life.  Their 
feeble  limbs  are  incapable  of  sustaining  any 
of  the  labours  necessary  to  existence,  their 
intellectual  faculties  are  inadequate  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  great  mental  exertion;  if 
they  engage  in  marriage,  they  are  generally 
impotent  or  sterile;  and  if  they  possess  the 
power  of  procreation,  their  infiints  will  be 
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letble^TiletudtiiarMns,  and  enjoy  a  more  mi- 
serable eiistencethan  the  contemptible  authors 
of  tbesr  toROwlul  days.  The  moralist,  the 
l«?b1ator,  and  physician,  should  duly  consider 
this  important  subject,  and  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent the  numerous  disorders  which  are  caused 
by  the  vicious  habits  under  consideration. 

An  ancient  writer  well  observed,  '*  Venus 
sine  ooncubitu  nunquam  natura  aut  sapi- 
entia  dixit."  Man  cannot  violate  the  laws 
of  nature,  or  rather  of  her  divine  author,  with- 
out  rendering  himself  culpable  to  thb  great 
preserver  of  all  things,  to  the  social  bocly, 
and  to  himself.  The  sacred  inspirations  of 
infinite  wisdom  are  the  guides  to  men,  as  well 
lowmrda  themselves,  as  to  society  at  lare^e.  In 
these  we  find  the  imperious  law  for  the  con- 
servation of  ourselves,  and  consequently  that 
suicide  is  a  crime.  Our  natural  attachments  to 
tile,  to  our  own  wel&re  and  happiness,  con- 
vince usi  that  we  are  bound  to  tespect  tliese 
towards  every  member  of  society.  Nature 
has  aJao  implanted  in  the  heart  of  every  well 
constituted  adult,  a  desire  to  be  united  to  one 
of  another  sex,  and  to  exert  the  generative 
laenlty  for  the  maintenance  of  the  species; 
hence  man  is  not  permitted  to  infringe  upon 
this  natural  and  divine  law,  lest  he  contribute 
to  the  destruction  of  a  greater  or  less  portion 
of  the  human  race.  He  is  forbidden  to  corn- 
nut  embiyodde,  foeticide,  infanticide,  as  well 
as  homicide.  Neither  can  the  reproductive 
fluids  be  turned  from  their  natural  destination, 
without  great  moral  turpitude,  as  such  de- 
praved aberration  would  tend  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  species,  and  of  society.  Addicted 
to  the  sfaamefiil  and  unnatural  habit  of  mas- 
turbation, man  isolates  himself  from  society, 
concentrates  all  his  afl^tions  in  himself,  offers 
none  of  the  Sjrmpathettc  sentiments  which  are 
natural  between  the  members  of  society,  and 
which  so  powerfully  contribute  to  the  good  of 
ail.  Masturbation  is  therefore  unnatural,  and 
noworthy  of  rational  individuab;  it  leads  to 
the  certain  destruction  of  health  and  life,  and 
most  be  considered  both  as  suicide  and  ho- 
micide. It  was  punished  with  instant  deaths 
as  recofded  in  the  sacred  volume,  in  the  case  of 
Onan.  There  are  other  nameless  vices  of  the 
generative  function  which  are  punished  with 
death  or  long  imprisonment  in  this  and  other 
coontiies. 

Bat  the  practice  of  masturbation  during  in- 
fimcy,  diildhood,  and  the  age  of  puberty,  is 
not  80  criminal  as  at  manhood;  because  the 
immature  age  and  imperfect  development  of 
the  sexual  organs  prevent  the  emission  of 
senen,  and  the  want  of  reason  and  judgment 
ofihr  an  excuse.  Moreover,  it  is  the  general 
opinion  of  phj'siologistB  that  generation  is  im- 
perfect before  the  adult  a^;  and  that  if 
ofltering  be  procreated,  which  cannot  occur 
donng  childhood,  they  will  be  feeble,  un- 
|3uely  to  amve  at  manhood,  and  scarcely  ever 
or  old  age.     It  is  also  to  be 
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tion,  predisposes  to,  if  it  does  not  actu^Iy 
excite  iniants  to,  masturbation.  I  have  already 
stated  that  the  constitution,  the  physical  and 
moral  dispositions,  manners,  diseases  of  in- 
fiints,  are,  generally  speaking,  the  natural 
eflbct  of  the  particular  condition  of  those  from 
whom  they  received  life.  It  therefore  follows 
that  parents,  who  are  generally  influenced  by 
excessive  impulse,  and  keep  the  sexual  organs 
in  a  permanent  state  of  excitation,  must  pro- 
create iniants  predisposed  to  unnatural  -genital 
excitation,  which  we  may  consider  the  chief 
cause  of  masturbation.  If  this  inference  be 
allowed,  it  is  evident  that  parents  ought  not  to 
effbct  generation  during  excessive  or  unnatural 
excitation,  as  it  will  impress  the  new  being 
with  an  increased^  sensibility,  which  will  bo 
permanent.  Hence  the  excitement  of  the 
imagination  by  moral  or  physical  means  should 
be  avoided.  The  mother's  excitement  is  com- 
municated to  the  fcetus  in  her  womb;  and, 
consequently,  excessive  sexual  indulgence  is 
injurious  to'  the  pregnant  woman,  and  to  the 
infent  she  nourishes,  and  to  the  milk  she  sup- 
plies. It,  therefore,  follows^that  pregnant 
women  and  those  who  suckle  should  avoid 
whatever  excites  the  imagination ;  and  hence, 
stimulating  foods  and  drinks  are  injurious  to 
their  ofbpring.  Amorous  pleasure,  erotic 
meditations,  and  the  moral  and  physical  re- 
sults will  unquestionably  act  on  the  feetns,  and 
influence  its  sensibility.  Sexual  pleasure 
shuuld  therefore  be  avoided  after  conception, 
as  it  is  useless  to  reproduction,  and  injurious 
to  the  mother  and  the  new  being.  It  is  avoided 
by  all  animals  except  man.  it  is  interdicted 
by  moralists  and  physicians,  as  prejudicial  to 
the  parents  and  their.ofl^ring.  But  mankind 
in  gieneral  contemn  this  opinion,  and  act  con- 
trary to  it.  The  baneful  sfibcts  of  coition  after 
conception  in  both  sexes,  and  on  the  new 
being,  cannot  be  questioned  by  any  one  who 
is  conversant  with  the  science  of  diseases,  or, 
to  speak  technically,  with  pathology.  Dr. 
Harns,  the  first  English  writer  on  diseases  of 
children,  after  observing  that  the  inferior  ani- 
mals refrain  from  copulation  after  conception, 
thus  comments  on  the -conduct  of  man : — 

"  At  vera  genus  humanum,  (ctijus  ratio 
intumescens  plerumque  dictat  cristas  in  sub- 
lime eri^re  et  prse  se  brutum  omne  semper 
aspernari )  (|uovis  hirco  feri  salacius,  indomitam 
suam  libidioem  adeo  nescit  gubernare,  ut  i 
primi  conceptfone  ad  Ipsum  parturiendi  mo- 
mentum ftsminam  vix  desinat  importnntib 
exagitare.  Hinc  viri  torosi  et  vegeti  prolem 
valetudinariam  non  raro  progignunt  Hinc 
annosi  senes,  scilicet  ab  effrsenatis  amplexibus 
(benigno  naturse  fnvore)  jampridem  emanci* 
pati,  liberos  recti  ds  valentes  cmsto  suo  semine 
plus  semel  procreant  quam  juvenes  utcunque 
strenui  atque  sestu  venereo  flagraatiasimi  sor 
lent.'* — DeMortntacuHi  InfanHums  l^mdim^ 
1668. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  entertained  upon 
the  feet  that  excessive  venery  during  pregnancy 
is  highly  injurious  to  the  mother,  and  the 
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tnder  fruit  of  lier  womb,  by  debiUiaiiog  both, 
^mi  often  inducing  abortion  or  miscarriage; 
IiihI,  after  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy^ 
premature  labour.  The  other  position  ei 
Harris  is  equally  valid,  tliat  old  men  procreate 
much  more  vigorous  infants  than  those  in  the 
prime  of  life,  who  abuse  the  rights  of  mar- 
riage. My  distinguished  correspondent,  Pro* 
kaaot  Dewees,  ot  Philadelphia,  has  happily 
observed,  in  discussing  this  subject — ^*'it  is 
better  to  be  old  in  years  than  in  constitution." 
On  Diseases  of  Children. 

At  our  next  meetings  gentlemen,  I  shall 
conclude  my  observations  on  this  subject,  and 
proceed  to  consider  the  maternal  influence  on 
the  foetus  or  offspring  in  the  womb,  including 
the  power  of  the  imagination  of  the  mother  in 
causing  marks  and  deformities. 


DR.  CARRICK  OF  BRISTOL   ON  BfEDI- 
CAL  REFORM. 


The  fbllowing  eloquent  and  powerful 
address  was  delivered  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association ;  and  it  so  fully 
mccords  with  our  own  opinions,  that 
we  insert  it  with  pleasure.  Dr.  Car- 
Tick  is  not  an  anarchist  who  would 
wish  to  annihilate  the  existing  c(tf« 
porations ;  he  wishes  for  wholesome 
ireforms  in  them  only,  and  so  do  we. 
After  some  preliminary  remarks^  he 
said: — 

"  Oentlemen, — I  have,  however, 
on  several  occasions  heen  asked,  what 
the  object  and  drift  of  the  society 
really  is,  as  if  doubtful  of  its  utility^ 
or  distrustful  of  its  motives.  Some 
men  object  to  join  the  association 
because  it  may  be  considered  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries, the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  Medico- Chirurgical 
Society,  the  London  Press,  or  othw 
various  reasons  equally  cogent.  To 
•uch  objecton  I  have  replied,  we  are 
M  opposition  to  no  man  or  body  of 
"loen  whatever.  We  associate  for  the 
legitimate  object  of  our  own  gratifi- 
4)ation,  our  own  instruction,  and  the 
•dvancevient  of  medical  science  in  its 
enlarged  acceptation ;  and  thereby, 
we  trust,  for  tae  benefit  ultimately  of 
our  fellow  creatures.  For  myself  I 
tfn  free  to  avow,  that  to  have  an  oppor^ 


tunity  of  meeting  such  a  niimerouA 
and  respectable  assemblage  of  my  me- 
dical brethren  as  I  now  see  before 
me,  many  from  remote  parts  and  some 
from  a  distance  of  150  miles,  is  to  me 
an  ample  recompense,  were  nothing 
more  to  arise  from  it.     From  my  first 
entrance  into  professional  life,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  most  desirable 
and  important  object,  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  and  society  of  my  fellow 
labourers;  to  bring  them  frequently 
together,  and  to  render  them  familiar 
with  one  another ;  and  I  can  truly  de« 
clare,  that  the  happiest  hours  I  have 
ever  spent  have  been  in  the  company 
of  medical  men.     But  besides  the 
mere  social  enjoyment  of  such  friendly 
intercourse,  there  are  numberless  ad« 
vantages  which  arise  from   medical 
men  associating  with  each  other,  and 
living  together  on  gentlemanly  and 
friendly  terms.     This  circumstance 
Was  not  overlooked  by  your  venerable 
president  and  your  able  secretary  at 
the  last  annual  meeting,  and  might 
therefore  be  passed  now ;  but  the  tale 
is  a  good  tale,  and  cannot  be  too  often 
told.     There  was  a  time,  gentlemen^ 
and  that  not  a  great  while  beyond  the 
scope  of  my  remembrance,  when  me- 
dical m^n  were  wont  almost  universally 
to  live  in  a  state  of  open  hostility  to 
one  another, —  when  it  was  the  custom 
to  run  down  each  other's  professional 
character  on  all  occasions  ;  as  if  they 
could  only  hope  to  raise  their  own  re- 
putation on  the  ruin  of  that  of  their 
neighbour ;  and  the  more  unblushing 
and  unscrupulous  their  efforts  in  that 
way  were,  tne  ereater  at  times  seemed 
to  be  their  ill-deserved  success;  fur 
unfortunately  the  world  are  but  too 
much  disposed  to  lend  a  willing  ear 
to  scandal ;  and  are  but  little  qualified 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  medical 
merit.     Happily  this  semi-barbarous, 
ungentlemauly,  unchristian  spirit  haa 
in  these  more  enlightened  days  in  a 
great  neasuve  subsided,  and  has  be- 
come so  universally  disreputable,  that 
those  who  still  retain  it,   are  con- 
strained at  least  to  cover  it  with  the 
veil  of  civilitv ;  and  I  trust,  gentle* 
men^  many  ox  you  will  see  the  day 
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tvhen  even  tliis  veil  will  no  longer  be 
wanted ;  and  wben  jealousy  and  hatred, 
that  unseemly  speck  and  blemish,  shall 
have  been  washed  from  the  fair  face 
of  our  humane  and  charitable  profes- 
sion :  and  of  this  I  am  certain,  that 
nothing  can  have  a  more  decided  in- 
fluence in  furthering  this  desirable 
object,  than  the  frequent  assembling 
of  medical  practitioners  in  associations 
like  this.  But  numberless  advantages 
besides  these,  great  as  th^  are,  must 
naturally  flow  from  the  well-directed 
influence  of  this  association.  Besides 
die  opportunity  it  aflfbrds  of  a  ready 
and  easy  means  of  collecting,  preserv- 
ing, and  presenting  to  the  medical 
public  many  valuame  cases,  and  his- 
tories, and  essavB  of  great  interest, 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  the 
world,  I  cannot  but  look  forward  with 
I  trust  a  well  grounded  hope,  that 
this  society  may  in  time  prove  emi- 
nently instrumental  in  improving  the 
condition  and  structure  of  the  medical 
profession ;  the  just  and  proper  orga- 
nisation of  which,  although  hitherto 
grossly  neglected  by  the  legislature^ 
is  vitally  important  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  state,  and  of  each  indivi- 
dual person.  It  was  well  observed 
bv  the  respected  parent  of  this  asso- 
ciation, in  his  excellent  address  already 
alluded  to,  that  'the  organisation  of 
the  profession  as  it  obtains,  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be ;  for  the  whole 
system  of  medical  polity  in  this  coun- 
try is  both  defective  and  erroneous. — 
Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  evils 
and  the  remedies,  but  few  are  found 
to  commend  the  existinc  state  of 
things.  This  subject  is  Sosely  con- 
nected with  the  advancement  of 
science;  for  If  the  profession  were 
constituted  as  it  ougnt  to  be,  and  as 
reason  and  sound  principles  dictate, 
the  harmony,  that  would  be  thus  esta- 
blished among  the  several  departments^ 
eonid  not  fiBdl  to  prove  a  direct  means 
of  their  oM^erating  more  cordially 
and  efficiently  in  extending  the  science 
and  improving  the  practice.' 

"Although  it  would  be  improper 
now  to  enter  at  large  on  the  vast  and 
tficklets  field  of  medical  reform,  I 


cannot  forbear,  with  your  permission, 
gentlemen,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  opportunity  of  calling  your 
attention  for  a  few  moments  to  this 
very  interesting  subject,  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  you  will,  at  no  distant 
period,  be  pleased  to  favour  the  society 
and  the  public  with  your  ddiberate 
sentiments  upon  it ;  for  it  is  only  in 
this  way  that  correct,  and  useful,  and 
practical  results  can  be  arrived  at,  on 
a  subject  so  complicated  and  environed 
with  difficulties  as  this  unfortunately 
is.  And  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
the  man  who  shall  be  able  to  point 
out  a  plan  whereby  those  difficulties 
may  be  overcome,  and  a  rational,  prac- 
ticable, and  efficient  medical  reform 
effected,  will  deserve  for  himself  a 
monument  wre  tt  auro  perennius. 
This  inquiry  seems  particularly  to 
recommend  itself  to  your  notice  at 
the  present  moment,  when  efforts  ar^ 
making  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  to  the  correction  of  certain 
imperfections  in  the  Apothecaries' 
Act,  upon  the  result  ai  which,  al- 
though this  is  but  a  very  limited  nor- 
tion  of  the  subject,  a  great  deal  of 
good  or  evil  must  necessarily  ensue. 
//  is  evident  that  the  whole  existing 
fabric  of  medical  policy  is  faulty  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  does  not  work 
pleasantly  or  well — not  so  well  at 
least  as  it  ought  to  work.  On  con- 
sidering this  subject  maturely,  it  will 
be  a  rational  object  of  inquiry,  whether 
the  division  of  the  profession,  which 
law  and  custom  have  sanctioned,  into 
three  or  four  distinct  branches,  is  oon- 
ducive^  in  the  greatest  attainable 
degree,  to  the  advancement  of  the 
science,  the  welfare  of  the  profession, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  pubbc  at  large. 
"  On  one  hand  it  may  be  alleged 
that  the  subdivision  of  labour  is  £i^ 
vourable  to  improvement,  and  neces* 
sary  td  perfection.  On  the  other,  it 
may,  with  greater  show  of  reason,  be 
ur^d  that,  altboiish  this  principle  is 
sound  when  applied  to  th^  mechanical 
arts,  it  may  not  hold  ^^ood  ijd  the  to- 
tally dissimilar  and  infinitely  mor« 
complicated  affair  of  physic  ^xjA  sur- 
gery; while  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
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that  numberless  advantages  would 
result  from  the  simultaneous  practice 
of  the  medical  and  surgical  depart- 
ments. How  often  must  every  phy- 
sician have  had  cause  to  reeret  tne 
loss  of  precious  .time  in  sending  for 
a  surgeon  to  perform  the  simple  but 
all  important  operation  of  blood-let- 
ting, out  of  delicacy  to  the  surgical 
department  ?  How  often  has  he  lost 
the  opportunity  of  valuable  post  mor- 
tem examination,  which  might  have 
been  easily  obtainable  had  it  not  been 
necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
second  persons  or  strangers^  in  mo- 
ments of  affliction,  when  the  sensi- 
bilities of  relatives,  and  their  aversion 
to  such  examinations,  were  most  feel- 
ingly awake?  Many  other  advan- 
tages, of  no  trivial  moment,  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  from  the  com- 
bination of  both  departments,  which 
I  need  not  here  enumerate.  But 
then,  it  will  with  reason  be  said,  that 
a  common  system  of  practice  must 
xequire  a  common  system  of  instruc- 
tion. There  cannot  exist  a  doubt 
that  for  the  full  attainment  of  know- 
ledge in  the  medical  denartment.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  meaical  student 
should  become  as  fully  and  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture, as  the  student  in  surgery ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  those  various  branches  of 
science  which  have  usually  been  con- 
sidered as  the  more  peculiar  province 
of  the  physician,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
less  necessary  to  those  who  intend  to 
make  surgery  their  profession;  for 
when  )ke  comes  into  actual  practice, 
he  will  find  that  for  once  he  is  called 
upon  to  exercise  the  mechanical  or 
operative  part  of  his  calling,  it  will  be 
ten  times  necessary  for  him  to  draw 
upon  his  stock  of  medical  knowledge. 
lYue,  a  man  may  pass  in  the  world 
For  a  physician,  with  only  a  general 
kind  not  very  minute  knowledge  of 
anatomy ;  or  may  act  as  a  surgeon 
>vithout  having  paid  much  attention 
to  medical  instruction ;  but  fetv  will 
deny  that  each  of  them  would  have 
been  better  qualified  in  his  respective 
department,  had  he  bestowed  on  his 


education  an  eqpal  attention  to  botlv 
But  if  medical  and  surgical  students 
are  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  study 
and  instruction,  where,  it  will  be 
asked,  would  be  the  ground  for  dis- 
tinction in  name  or  station  ?  To  these 
I  must  reply,  distinction  in  rank, 
without  difference  in  education  or  ac- 
quirement, must  be  equally  unneces^ 
sary  and  unjust.  Would  I  then  break 
down  all  distinction  in  the  profession, 
and  leave  every  thing  to  chance,  or 
individual  assumption  ?  That  is  by  no 
means  necessary.  There  might  exist 
distinctions  still  more  distinct,  and 
more  securely  limited,  than  those 
which  at  present  exist ;  but  obtained 
by  a  different  process,  and  conferred 
in  a  different  way.  But  I  must  not 
trespass  further.  1  am  well  aware,  gen- 
tlemen, that  I  am  treading  on  delicate 
ground,  and  have  opened  a  subject 
on  which  there  are  various  and  con- 
tradictory opinions  held,  by  the  most 
respectable  and  honourable  indivi- 
duals ;  the  knowledge  of  which  dif- 
ference of  opinion  warns  me  to  be  dif- 
fident of  my  own  and  charitable  to 
that  of  others,  on  a  subject  so  com- 
plicated and  uncertain.  It  may  to 
some  gentlemen  appear  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  I  should  have  noticed  this 
subject  at  all,  or  expressed  myself  as 
I  have  done.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
I  have  lived  to  witness  most  material 
alterations  in  the  state  and  circum- 
stances of  the  profession.  Nothing  in 
this  world  stands  still.  We  live  in 
an  age  of  rapid  motion ;  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  will  we,  nill  we, 
that  we  should  follow  the  course  of 
events.  We  can  no  more  revert  to 
the  days  of  Linacre  and  Henry  VIII., 
than  we  can  make  the  river  run  back 
to  its  source.  Thgt  the  primitive 
institutions  of  these  worthies  were 
essentially  useful  in  those  early  days, 
when  science  was  stru^ling  to  emerge 
from  the  darkness  and  mummery  with 
which  it  had  been  so  long  enveloped, 
IS  not  to  be  denied ;  and  we  are 
deeply  indebted  for  their  nursing  care. 
The  institutions  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  other  royal  and  worshipml 
corporations,  gave  an  upward  move- 
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nent  to  tlie  wbole  profession  at  the 
time;  bat  it  may  reasonably  be  doubt- 
td,  whether  theur  subsequent  influence 
has  tended  to  its  progressive  advance- 
ment. In  this  respect  these  institu-. 
tions  are  not  singular.  Many  other 
oorporate  bodies  were,  in  the  outset, 
weU  adapted  for  the  then  existing 
state  of  society,  although  they  have 
long  ainoe  oeMed  to  Iceep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  general  mformation. 
The  monastic  institutions,  for  in- 
stance, were  at  one  time  of  unspeak- 
able benefit  to  this  and  to  all  other 
unlettered  and  uncivilised  countries. 
But  although  grateful,  as  we  ought  to 
be,  for  the  benefits  then  conferred  by 
them,  who  woidd  now-a-days  advocate 
their  continuance,  or  bequeath  his  for- 
tune to  build  a  monastery  ?  Besides 
those  above  alluded  to,  there  are  other 
oorporate  regulations,  devised  for  pe- . 
rioos  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  but 
totally  unsuitable  for  the  present 
times,  which  stand  awkwardly  in  the 
way  of  the  improvement  of  profes- 
sional poiitYf  and  the  advancement  of 
medical  science.  The  existence  of 
apprenticeships  as  a  necessary  part 
iif  surreal  tuition,  is  the  great  stum- 
ying-block  in  the  way  of  that  uni-> 
formity  of  education  which  is  so  abso- 
lutely necessary  towards  breaking 
down  those  distinctions  which  so 
fatally  obstruct  the  harmony  and 
impair  the  nsefiilness  of  the  medical 
profession.  Were  these  artificial  and 
antiquated  barriers  removed,  this  by 
hr  the  most  useful,  most  important, 
and  moat  difficult  of  all  professions, 
would  be  found  to  glide  on  in  its 
mild  and  beneficent  course,  like  a 
placid  and  unrufHed  stream,  instead  of 
the  noisy,  and  frothy,  and  uproarious 
torrent,  which  it  now  too  frequently 
presents.  I  would  fain  hope,  gentle- 
men, that  a  happier  era  is  about  to 
open  upon  us.  We  live  in  reforming 
days  ;  but  I  am  not  a  radical  reformer 
— I  would  not  rashly  innovate  for  the 
mere  love  of  change,  neither  would  I 
dedine  reformation  where  palpable 
defects  or  abuses  demonstrably  exist. 
When,  however.  I  consider  the  many 
obstacles  which  still   stand  in  the 


way  of  wholesome  and  rational  medi- 
cal reform,  and  the  various  opposing 
interests,  individual  and  corporate, 
which  must  be  conciliated  or  over- 
come, I  despair  of  living  to  see  the 
day.  Many  of  you  will,  I  doubt 
not,  have  tnat  satisflEU^ion,  and  enter 
into  that  promised  land,  of  which  I 
can  at  best  have  but  a  Pisgah  pro- 
spect. For  my  own  part  I  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  interested  in  the 
result;  my  race  is  nearly  run.  Vet 
although  I  can  neither  derive  any 
sensible  benefit  nor  injury  from  what 
may  happen,  I  cannot  but  feel  warmly 
interested  for  the  honour  and  ad- 
vancement of  that  profession  in  which 
I  have  been  actively  engaged  for  more 
than  half  a  century*  In  the  mean- 
time, gentlemen,  it  behoves  us,  as 
members  of  this  society,  to  do  our 
best  to  eschew  and  turn  aside  the 
evil  of  an  imperfect  and  ill-digested 
system.  Your  influence,,  weU  and 
temperately  directed,  may  not  be 
small  in  accelerating  the  necessary 
improvements  in  education  and  prac* 
tice,  as  well  as  in  extending  the 
limits  of  medical  science,  and  in  dif- 
fusing its  benefits  to  society  at  large 
—the  object  which  must  always  be 
uppermost  in  all  our  aspirations  and 
exertions.  By  acting  with  unanimity 
and  kindly  feeling  towards  one  ano- 
ther, and  with  uprightness,  humanity, 
and  manly  independence  to  the  world 
at  large,  we  snail  best  succeed  in 
procuring  for  ourselves  that  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  for  our 
useful  services  which  the  legislature 
is  either  too  fully  occupied  otherwise, 
or  too  indiflerent  about  the  matter, 
to  attend  to ;  and  which  the  corporate 
bodies  are,  perhaps,  too  much  inte- 
rested in  withholding.  Gentlemen, 
I  beg  to  apologise  for  having  en- 
grossed ho  large  a  portion  of  your 
valuable  time,  and  to  thank  you  for 
your  indulgent  attention." 
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7HB  FOWSm  OP  CONFBRRINO  IfBPI- 
CAL  DEGREES  IN  LONDON. 

Wx  were  the  first  to  propose,  that 
the  College  of  Physicians,  when  pro- 
perly reformed,  ought  to  possess  the 
power  of  conferring  medical  degrees, 
because  their  examinations  of  candi* 
dates,  which  are  certainly  illegal  and 
a  direct  insult  to  the  Unirersities,  are 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  latter 
institutions.  One  of  our  contempo* 
raries,  with  his  accustomed  modesty, 
makes  the  same  proposal  as  an  origi- 
nal one,  as  if  our  numerous  readers 
were  likely  to  give  him  the  slightest 
credit  for  the  priority  of  a  suggestion 
to  which  he  has  no  claim  whatever* 
We  congratulate  him  npon^his  ahan- 
donment  of  medical  toryism,  and  upon 
his  joining  us  reformers;  and  he  is 
really  entitled  to  great  credit  for  turn- 
ing his  bock  upon  his  former  friends, 
when  we  reformers  had  rendered  their 
condition  hopeless. 

With  respect  to  the  Collie  grant- 
ing degrees,  we  maintain  our  original 
position,  that  the  whole  profession, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  lire 
by  collegiate  abuses,  would  oppose  it> 
until  a  radical  reform  takes  place  in 
the  institution  in  question.  There 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  we 
rejoice  to  announce,  but  that  such 
reform  is  inevitaUe;  for  the  House 
of  Commons  has  determined  upon  the 
measure. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  petition  o£ 
the  members  of  the  College,  in  an-^ 
other  page,  that  the  abuses  In  it 
are  now  known  to  tke  legisk* 
ture  >  and  we  know  that  the  College 
will  be  compelled  to  give  the  mosi 
minute  account  of  its  proceedings, 
since  1771  >  on  the  meeting  of  the 
next  parliament.  We  cannot  help  ob- 
serving, that  the  privacy  with  which 
the  physicians'  petition  was  signed 
was  unfair  to  the  great  majority  of 
those  in  London,  who  received  no 
intimation  about  it,  except  in  the 
pages  of  this  Journal.  It  might  have 
been  signed  by  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  College  had 
proper  notice  been  published  in  tho 
newspapers  that  such  a  proceeding 
was  determined  upon.  The  petition, 
however,  is  very  respectably  signed, 
and  has  had  great  weight  with  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  beg  to  reite- 
rate a  former  statement  of  ours,  "  that 
the  state  of  the  profession  in  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  inquired  into  early 
in  the  next  year,  and  a  total  reform- 
ation effected  in  it."  We  have  now 
triumphed  over  the  lukewarm  friends 
of  reform, — those  who  were  afraid  to 
advocate  the  measure  a  few  months 
since,  and  who  have  now  petitioned 
parliament  for  it.  We  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  labours  of  the 
Medical  Reform  Association,  which 
will  very  speedily  aid  the  glorious 
canse  of  science  and  humanity.  Yes, 
we  shall  have  reform  as  well  as  the 
law  and  church ;  reform  is  the  order 
of  the  day !  and  medical  monopolbts 
are  not  the  individuals  to  arrest  its 
progrebb. 


Pdiium  againsl  ike  CoUege  of  Physicians. 
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LONDON  UNIVXRBITY  CBARTBB. 

I^s    sabject   of  granting   a  royal 
cLarter  to  the  University  of  London 
lutt  oecapicd  much  tke  attention  of 
the  medical  profession ;  nor  is  this  to 
be  a  matter  of  marvel  when  it  is  re- 
mesibered  how  many  oonflicting  in- 
terests are  put  into  the  scale^ — how 
severe  a  kick  may  be  given  to  the 
balance  of  the  private^  metropolitan^ 
and  provincial  lecturers  by  the  doc- 
tissimi  viri  of  the  University^  should 
the  power  and  privilege  of  a  royal 
charter  be  granted  to  them.   A  meet- 
ing of  the  metropolitan  hospital  lec- 
turers was  held  a  short  time  sinoe^ 
at  which  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
df  this  small  minority  of  the  profes- 
sisB  were  discussed  in  a  free^  candidj 
and  honourable  manner.     Yet^  much 
as  we  admire  the  sentiments  spoken 
on  this  oocasioo^  we  yet  hope  that  a 
general  meeting  of  the  metropolitan 
lecturers  will  be  summoned^  at  which 
the  propriety  of  granting  a  charter 
to  tbe  University  of  London  may  be 
freely  and  ably  discussed ;  it  is  one 
on  which  great  difference  of  opinion 
eiista, — one  in  which  numerous  pow* 
erfiil    and    conflicting  interests  are 
blended,— one    which   concerns   the 
ii^flle  body  of  the  profession  at  large. 
The  meeting  held  at  Dr.  Hue's  was 
composed  of  private  hospital  lecturers 
only, SDMing  whom  we  have  heard  that 
Dr.  Chambers  was  proudly   distin- 
guished for  the  liberality  and  justice 
of  his  sentiments ;  but  tbe  voice  of  one 
man  is  not  the  voice  of  the  profession ; 
and  therefore  do  we  again  urge  upon 
eur  pcofessional  brethren,  the  neces- 


sity of  speedily  calling  a  meeting  of 
the  hospital  and  general  lecturers  of 
the  metropolis,  to  discuss  calmly  and 
deliberately  so  great,  so  important  i^ 
question. 

With  respect  to  the  power  to  be 
thus  granted  to  the  University,  most 
assured  are  we  ^lat  it  is  one  re- 
quiring mature  judgment,  calmness, 
and  decision  in  those  wielding  it.  It 
will  be  an  instrument  for  good  ta 
those  who  will  be  educated  within  the 
walls  of  this  new  alma  mater,  and  to 
the  nation  at  large.  To  them  will 
the  faculty  of  medicine  be  respon- 
sible— by  them  will  they  be  judged 
if  those  bright  prospects  now  opening 
to  this  institution  do  not  raise  it  to 
that  rank  and  station  which  its  sister 
universities  so  proudly  occupy. 


PETITION  AOAINST  THB  ROYAL  COL- 
LBGB  OF  PHYSICIANS  IN  LONDON. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commont  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  Parliament  assembledy 

THB  FBTITION 

OF  THE 

UNDERSIGNSD  PHYSICIANS,  PRACTISINO  IN 
LONDON, 

"  Humbly  Shbwbth, — That  the 
charter  of  the  Royal  Ccdlege  of  Phy- 
sicians of  London  was  granted  by 
Henry  the  £ighth,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Medical  Science,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  '  against  tlte 
temerity  of  wicked  men,  and  the 
practice  of  the  ignorant.' 

"  That  six  physicians  were  named! 
in  the  charter,,  who,  together  with  all 
men  of  the  same  faculty,  then  resident 
in  London,  were  constituted  one  body, 
commonalty,  or  perpetual  college. 

''  That  the  perpetuity  of  the  coUese 
was  to  be  kept  up  by  the  future  ad- 
mission of  all  men  of  the  ^ame  &oulty 
into  the  college. 
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Piikiun  against  the  Roifal  College  of  PhjfsicmMs. 


**  That  several  of  the  six  phyndaiiv 
named  in  the  charter;  studied  at/  and 
possessed  degrees  fWun,  foreign  uni- 
versities; and  that  no  distinction  is 
mentioned,  as  regards  the  University 
where  a  physician  may  have  obtained 
his  d<^ee. 

'^  That  all  phvsicians  entitled  to 
practice  in  London,  are  equallv  en- 
titled, under  the*  charter,  to  admission 
to  the  felloivship  of  the  coU^e. 

'*  Your  petitioners  are  prepared  to 
show,  that  by-laws  have  been  framed, 
and  long  acted  upon  by  the  college, 
which  are  directly  opposed  to,  and  in 
violation  of,  the  letter  and  meaning 
of  the  said  charter. 

"  That  the  physicians  practising 
in  London,  are  invidiously  divided, 
by  the  by-laws  of  the  college,  into 
two  orders ;  one  is  denominated  Fel- 
lows ;  the  other,  constituting  by  hx 
the  majority,  is  designated  (and  by 
implication  degraded)  by  the  term 
Licentiates. 

**  That  the  Fellows  have  usurped 
all  the  corporate  power,  office,  privi- 
leges, and  emoluments  attached  to 
the  CoU^ ;  that  the  Licentiates  do 
not  participate  in  these  benefits,  but 
are  illegally  excluded  from  all  the 
offices,  and  any  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  corporation ;  and  so  far 
is  this  principle  of  exclusion  carried, 
that  the  Licentiates  are  not  eren  ad- 
mitted to  tiie  library  or  museum  of 
the  College. 

''  That  there  exists  no  foundation 
in  the  charter,  or  in  the  acts  con- 
firming it,  for  such  distinction  of 
orders,  and  consequent  exclusion  from 
all  privileges. 

'^  That,  according  to  one  of  the 
by-laws,  no  physician  can  claim  ad- 
mission as  a  Fellow,  unless  he  has 
graduated,  or  been  admitted  ad 
eundem  at  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge,  where  medicine 
is  imperfectly  taught,  while  physi- 
cians who  have  graduated  at  other 
British  or  foreign  universities,  cele- 
brated as  schools  of  medicine,  are  un- 
justly exduded  from  the  fellowship 
by  tnis  obnoxious  by-law. 

**  That  the  College  was  admonished 


fmoi  the  bench,  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Mansfield,  to  amend  their 
by-laws>  in  reference  to  the  admission 
of  Licentiates  into  the  fellowship: 
that,  influenced  by  this  censure,  tne 
College  framed  other  by-laws,  de- 
ceptive in  their  character,  whicfaj 
woenever  they  have  been  acted  upon, 
have  tended  still  further  to  depress 
and  injure  the  order  of  Licentiates. 

*^  That  the  College  demand  and 
receive  a  large  sum  of  money  from 
the  Fellows  and  Licentiates,  for  the 
supposed  privileffe  of  practising  as 
physicians,  within  a  circuit  of  seven 
miles  round  London,  and  that  they 
do  not  and  cannot  protect  them  in 
this  privilege. 

*'  That  the  Graduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  oblieed  to  be 
members  of  the  established  church  of 
England,  and,  consequently,  all  dis- 
senters are  excluded  from  claiming 
the  fellowship :  this,  your  petitioners 
consider  as  a  grievous  injustice,  and 
an  act  of  intolerance  unbecoming  the 
present  age. 

**  That  these  invidious  by-laws, 
made  in  the  spirit  of  corporate  mono- 
poly, have  involved  the  Coll^  in 
continued  litigation,  and  created  a 
jealousy  between  the  Fellows  and 
Licentiates  discreditable  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  liberal  profession. 

"  That  your  petitioners,  with  defe- 
rence, submit,  that  the  College  of. 
Physicians,  as  at  present  constituted, 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  due  regu- 
lation flv  the  medical  prafession  in 
this  country,  and  the  protection  of 
the  public;  and  further,  that  the 
charter  of  the  College  in  no  way  pro- 
vides for  the  practice  of  physicians 
in  the  several  counties  of  England 
and  Wales. 

**  Confiding  in  the  wisdom  of  Par- 
liamentj  your  petitioners  therefore 
pray 

"  That  your  Honourable  House  will  ' 
institute  such  inouiry  into  the 
state  of  the  medical  profession  in 
this  country,  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  particular,  as  will 
lead  to  the  framing  of  laws,  by 


Practical  Obicrvalions  on  Cancer  of  the  Rectum. 
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wfaidi  the  evils  complained  of 
may  be  removed. 

"  And  your  petitioners  will 
ever  pray,  &c. 

Gilbert  Blane 
Henry  Clutterbuck 
George  Birkbeck 
W.  SomerviUe 
Alexander  Morison 
Thomas  Brown 
Alexander  Henderson 
Charles  F.  Forbes 
Charles  Looock 
Neil  Aruott 
Roderick  Madeod 
John  Veitch 
W.  Gairdner 
WiHiam  RusseU 
Hagh  Ley 
James  Clark 
Robert  Lee 
Marshall  Hall 
William  Whymper 
Thomas  Hodgkin 
C.  J.  B.  WilUams 
Alexander  Tweedie 
Henry  Davies 
J.  W.  Crane 
Theodore  Gordon 
Whitlock  Nicholl 
A.  T.  Thomson  * 
John  Sims 
James  Copland 
George  Gr^ory 
J.  C.  Somervilie 
James  Bartlet 
John  Webster 
Thomas  Harrison  Burder 
Thomas  Davies 
T.  Southwood  Smitli 
David  Barry 
Charles  Holland 
John  Foley 
Francis  Boot 
R.  M.  Kerrison 
C.  J.  Roberts 
William  Stroud 
James  Johnson 
Edward  Rigby 
Robert  Richardson 
G.  G.  Sigmond 
James  Hope 
A.  T.  Hoboyd. 


PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS  ON   CAN* 
CER  OF  THE  RECTUM. 


Cancer  of  the  rectum  is  generally 
distinguished  by  a  sensation  of  prick- 
ing and  heaviness  in  the  part,  accom* 
panied  with  tenesmus  and  eevere 
pain  on  passing  an  evacuation,  es« 
pecially  it  the  bowels  are  in  a  costive 
state.  On  making  an  examination, 
a  general,  but  sometimes  only  a  par- 
tiiuly,  hypertrophied  state  of  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue  of  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  rectum  is  discovered.  As 
the  disease  goes  on,  the  pain  augments, 
the  intestine  shrinks,  and  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  bowels  only  are  eva- 
cuated, the  more  solid  faecal  mat- 
ter remaining  behind.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  coats  give  way,  and 
the  patient  dies  of  the  consequent 
inflammation ; — this,  however,  is  rare. 
More  commonly,  when  the  disease 
has  been  neglected,  the  scirrhous  part 
softens,  ulcerates,  and  passes  into  the 
state  of  carcinoma;  the  pain  now 
becomes  acutely  lancinating;  there 
is  a  faetid  discharge  from  the  anus, 
with  hemorrhage,  colliquative  diar- 
rhoea, and  hectic  fever.  A  spiculum 
introduced  into  the  rectum  in  this 
stase  of  the  disease,  only  serves  to 
irritate  the  parts  and  make  them 
bleed. 

This  disease  will  sometimes  arise 
without  any  evident  cause.  Con- 
stipation, the  lodgment  of  hard  feces 
in  the  rectum,  first  irritating  and 
then  ulcerating  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  bowel,  laree  haemorrhoidal  tu- 
mours, foreign  bodies  introduced  into 
the  rectum,  suppressed  discharges, 
old  fissures  of  the  anus,  all  these  will 
be  sufficient  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
cancer  of  the  rectum  ;  it  is,  however, 
to  syphilis  that  we  must  look  for  the 
chief  cause  of  this  affection  in  females ; 
it  may  also  occur  in  them  from  the 
natural  cessation  of  the  menstrual 
discharge.  It  is  only  in  the  early 
stage  m  this  disease  that  medicfu 
treatment  will  at  all  avail.  If  it 
proceeds  from  syphilis,  mercurial 
sudorifics  ma^  be  given,  and  mer- 
curial suppositories  introduced  into 
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Protiodide  and  Deuliodide  of  Merairj/. 


the  rectoniy  oombuMd  with  opium  or 
extract  of  belladonna  if  the  pain  be 
very  great ;  when  it  arises  from  a 
suppressed  discharge,  it  ought  to  be 
brought  back;  if  the  heat  and  irri- 
tation be  very  great,  leeches  may  be 
applied.  Whatever  treatment,  how- 
ever, be  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  patient  have  oily  or  mucila« 
ginous  injections  administered  to 
soften  the  hard  fiecal  matter,  and 
allow  of  their  more  ready  expulsion. 
When  the  intestine  retracts,  some 
method  of  compression  should  be  kept 
up  by  a  dilating  substance,  such  as 
a  tent,  or  canula,  or  1)ougie  intro- 
duced into  the  intestine;  the  best 
remedy  of  this  kind  that  can  be 
employed,  consists  of  a  fold  of  linen, 
gradually  increased  in  size,  and  co- 
vered with  some  medicated  ointment, 
in  order  to  modify  the  affection,  or 
to  resolve  it  altogether,  if  possible. 
There  is  but  one  remedy  which  will 
securely  rid  the  patient  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  that  is,  the  excision  of 
the  scirrhous  portion  of  the  intestine. 
M.  Lisfranc's  method  of  performing 
the  operation  is  this:-* at  about  an 
indi  from  the  external  orifice  of  the 
rectum  two  semilunar  incisions  are 
made,  meeting  above  and  below,  in« 
eluding  the  skin  and  subjacent  cel- 
lular tissue.  The  surgeon  then,  in- 
troducing his  finger  into  the  rectum, 
draws  it  down  and  excises  it  with  a 
strong  pair  of  scissors  above  Che  reach 
of  the  disease.  M.  Lisfranc  only 
performs  this  operation  upon  cases  of 
superficial  cancer.  When,  however, 
the  disease  has  affected  the  entire 
coats  and  circumference  of  the  in- 
testine, the  operator  having  proceeded 
as  above,  and  drawn  down  the  in- 
testine, a  third  incision  is  made  pa- 
rallel to  the  axis  of  the  intestine,  be- 
yond the  extent  of  the  scirrhus.  This 
last  excision  is  made  on  the  posterior 
side  of  the  rectum,  because  there  is 
then  less  risk  of  wounding  the  vaffina 
in  females,  or  the  urethra  in  males ; 
and  that  fewer  large  blood  vessels  are 
likely  to  be  iiuured,  and  that  the 
whole  extent  of  the  disease  may  be 
i:jitirpated. 


PROTIODIDS  AND  DBUTIOOIOfi  OF 
MBKCURY. 

To  the  Editon  of  the  Londtm  Medical  and 
Surgiccd  Journal. 

Gentlbmbn — As  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  lecture  at  the  Westmin- 
ster Dispensary  may  be  useful  in 
showing  the  decided  difference  in  me- 
dicinal activity  between  the  protiodide 
and  the  deuliodide  of  mercury,  and 
also  the  necessity  of  stating  in  a  pre- 
scription the  one  that  is  to  be  em- 
ployed, I  beg  your  insertion  of  the 
same.  I  mieht  add  an  additional 
reason,  namely,  the  discredit  that 
might  otherwise,  from  inattention  to 
the  distinction,  l)e  brouglit  upon  so 
valuable  a  medicine  as  iodine. 
Believe  me,  yours,  in  well  wishing, 

John  Epps. 
89^  Great  RusselUstreet, 
Augusl  bth. 

"  I  have  now,  gentlemen,  to  draw 
your  attention  to  a  new  preparation 
of  mercury  ;•— it  is  the  iodide.  This 
preparation  has  been  employed  in  the 
removal  of  tumours,  and  with  con- 
siderable effect.  I  have  tried  it  both 
internally  and  externally.  From  my 
own  experience,  I  have  more  confi- 
dence in  its  exlernal  application  than 
in  its  inlernal  use.  I  have  used  it 
with  success  in  scrotal  tumours,  but 
in  some  instances  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed. These  disappointments  I  am 
inclined  to  ascribe  (from  one  circum- 
stance that  has  lately  occurred)  more 
to  tlie  preparation  of  the  medicine 
than  to  the  medicinal  agent  itself. 

**  In  illustration,  I  shall  mention  a 
case.  A  patient,  who  had  been  taking 
the  tincture  of  iodine  without  any 
effect  for  a  scrotal  tumour,  applied  to 
me  in  the  month  of  February  last.    I 

Erescribed  the  following : — Be.  lodid. 
ydrargyri,  5j.,  Ung.  cetacei,  |  j.,  ft. 
ung.  pro  usu.  At  the  next  visit  from 
my  patient  I  found  that  no  effect  was 
proauced  upon  the  tumour;  in  fact, 
no  effect  at  all,  either  general  or  local. 
This  I  thought  strange,  because  I 
knew  that  the  iodide  of  mercury  pro- 
duces generally  great  heat  ana  irri- 
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tatkio.  I  tlieii  ordered  an  increaae  of 
tbe  iodide  to  two  drachms ;  still  the 
patient  complained  of  no  effect  being 
produced.  I  then  ordered  him  to  go 
to  some  other  chemist :  he  went  to 
Mr.  BelU  in  Oxford-street;  and  re- 
turned to  me  in  astonishment  and 
anxiety  two  days  after,  stating  that 
the  ointment  wnich  he  obtained  there 
from  tbe  presentation  of  the  same 
prescription  was  a  beautiful  bright  red 
colour,  "whereas  the  one  that  he  ob- 
tained at  the  other  chemist  s^  in  Ox- 
ford-street, was  of  a  yellowUh'green, 
And  not  only  did  he  notice  the  dif- 
ference in  colour>  but  the  difference 
in  effect ;  for  after  applying  the  red 
otntmenty  on  going  to  bed,  to  the 
scrotal  tumour,  it  produced  sonnuch 
irritation  that  he  was  obliged  to  rise 
in  the  night  and  bathe  the  part. 

"  In  order  that  I  might  be  fully 
satiafiedy  I  desired  him  to  take  the 
same  prescription  to  the  two  chemists, 
and  have  the  ointment  made  up  at 
both,  and  to  bring  me  the  same,  which, 
gentlemen  I  now  show  you ;  and  one 
you  see  is  a  yellowish-green,  the  other 
a  Ughl  red. 

'*  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  willing  to 
allow  that  I  am  in  part  to  blame,  as 
the  following  explanation  will  prove. 
There  are  Itoo  iodides  of  mercury,  the 
proiiodide  and  the  deutiodide;  the 
former  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
iodine  and  one  of  mercury ;  the  latter 
of  two  of  iodine  and  one  of  mercury. 
The  former  is  of  a  yeUowish- green 
colour,  the  other  of  a  bright  red.  I 
should  have  written  in  my  prescrip- 
tion the  dentiodide;  but,  notwith- 
standing, you  will  perceive  that  the 
one  chemist  introduced  the  protiodide, 
the  other  the  dentiodide,  m  making 
np  the  iame  prescription. 

''  Thus,  gentlemen,  you  will  per- 
ceive that  it  is  our  duty  to  avoid  even 
the  possibility  of  a  mistake;  and  I 
trust  you  will  remember  this  addi- 
tional illustration  of  the  great  dif- 
ference in  the  properties  of  a  medicine 
connected  with  the  addition  of  an 
atom. 

"  As  an  additional  proof  of  the 
greater  activity  of  the  deutiodide,  I 


may  remark,  that  the  use  of  the  deu- 
tioaide  softened  the  tumour  ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  irritation  produced  by 
its  application  to  the  part,  the  patient 
noticed  another  and  an  interesting  lact, 
namely,  that  he  tasted  it  the  day  after 
rubbing  it  on  the  scrotum. 

HALIONANT  CBOLBRA — LAHOS  DOSS0 
OF  MXRCURT — DEATH. 

To  the  Editor*  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 

Gentleusn, — I  send  you  some  ac- 
count of  the  case  you  saw  with  me 
on  Saturday  evening  last,  which  I 
regret  to  state  has  terminated  £itally. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

Mr.  — ,  eetat.  30,  and  much  addicted 
to  drinking,  had  been  affected  for 
some  days  with  pain,  uneasiness,  and 
relaxation  of  the  bowels.  On  Satur- 
day morning  the  pain  in  his  bowels 
was  much  increased  in  severity,  and 
the  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  were  vio- 
lent and  distressing.  He  complained 
of  cramps  in  his  legs,  and  there  was 
a  gi^neral  coldness  of  the  surface  of 
the  body.  He  had  taken  the  day 
previous  to  his  attack  nearly  a 
gallon  of  ale  and  seven  strong  glasses 
of  gin  and  water.  I  was  cafied  to 
him  about  eight  a.m.  The  pulse  at 
the  wrist  scarcely  perceptible,  with 
all  the  above  mentioned  symptoms. 
Hot  brandy  and  water  administered, 
and  continued  frictions  of  the  body 
by  the  female  attendants.  Hot  bot- 
tles of  water  were  applied  to  the  feet 
and  hands ;  a  mixture  of  mist,  crete. 
tinct.  opii,  tinct  kino,  oMif.  arom.,  &c, 
was  ordered.  Two  p.m.,  the  vomit- 
ing, purging,  and  cramps  had  ceased 
entirely,  but  the  articular  coldness 
still  remained.  Frictions  continued ; 
warm  grael,  impregnated  with  brandy, 
administered.  About  eight  p.  v., 
you  saw  him,  there  was  then  appa- 
rent reaction.  Hydr.  submur.  3j 
every  hour,  and  ung.  hydr.  fort.  5j 
to  be  rubbed  into  the  axillae  everj 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  astrin- 
gent mixture,  if  necessary,  were 
ordered.  I  saw  him  again  about 
twelve  FJi.,  he  appeared  much  better ; 
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the  surface  of  the  bodv  was  warm^ 
and  the  pulse  perceptible.  He  ex- 
pressed his  certainty  of  recovery,  and 
joked  his  attendants.  About  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  after  I  left  him,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent 
inclination  to  vomit  (his  stomach 
had  been  hitherto  tranquil).  He 
suddenly  sprung  up  in  the  bed,  made 
one  or  two  powerful  attempts  to 
vomit,  and  immediately  fell  back  and 
expired  without  a  struggle.  No  ptyal- 
ism  had  been  produced;  and  no  post- 
mortem  examination  was  allowed.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  hidden 
cause  of  death  was  not  permitted  to 
be  revealed  by  dissection,  for  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  he  could  not  strictly 
be  said  to  die  of  cholera.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  fatal  termination 
of  this  case  was  owing  to  the  rupture 
of  some  important  vessel.  My  time 
will  not  allow  me  to  enter  at  length 
upon  this  subject,  but  I  think  some 
remarks  upon  it,  and  upon  the  most 
probable  cause  of  death,  from  your 
able  pen,  could  not  fail  to  be  interest- 
ins  to  the  numerous  readers  of  your 
valuable  journal. 

I  am>  Gentlemen, 
Yours,  with  much  esteem  and  respect, 
Edward  Augustus  Cory. 

\\t  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
account  for  death  in  the  above  case 
as  there  ivas  no  autopsy  allowed; 
cholera  seldom  terminates  so  sud- 
denly.—Eds. ^ 


81XPLB  PR00B8S  FOB  MAKIMO  PBU8- 

8IC  ACID. 

To  the  Bditort  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Smgical  Journal. 

Obmtlbmbn, — Will  you  allow  me 
to  submit  to  the  readers  of  the  Lon- 
don Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  a 
new  formula  for  the  extemporaneous 
production  of  medicinal  prussic  acid. 
by  its  adoption  this  very  powerful 
medicine  may  always,  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  be  made  of'^a  known  and  uni- 
form strenoth,  and  of  a  quality  (owins 
to  itii  free£m  from  minerad  adds,  and 


the  presence  of  alcohol)  that  effectu- 
ally preserves  it  from  spontaneous 
decomposition,  advantages  which,  I 
need  hardly  observe,  are  unattainable 
by  any  other  known  means.  The 
quantity  of  cyanuret  of  potassium,  ap- 
portioned in  the  formula,  to  a  fluid 
ounce  of  the  solution,  is  the  exact 
equivalent  for  supplying  eight  grains 
of  absolute  prussic  acid,  and  the  ex- 
treme facility  with  which  that  salt  is 
decomposed  by  tartaric  acid,  ensures 
that  the  whole  of  the  prescribed 
strength  shuU  be  obtained ;  the  terms 
of  the  division  of  a  fluid  drachm  of 
the  medicinal  solution  will  therefore 
be  accurately  expressive  of  the  division 
of  a  grain  of  the  strong  anhydrous 
acid. 

I  inclose  for  vour  inspection  por- 
tions, both  of  tne  medicinal  prussic 
acid,  made  in  this  way,  and  of  the 
cyanuret  of  potassium  used  in  its  for- 
mation ;  the  latter  of  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  first  specimen  of  the  salts 
ever  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 
With  a  view  to  its  introduction  into 
the  forthcoming  joint  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  two  Colleges  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  I  have  been  requested  by 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  Commit- 
tee to  furnish  them  with  the  plan  for 
making  it,  and  having  done  so,  I 
must  of  course  leave  the  question  of 
its  publication  for  the  present  in  their 
hands. 

I  am,  gentlemen. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Richard  Laming,  Surgeon. 
48,  Finshury-square, 
Aug.  5th,  1833. 

FORMULA. 

Take  of 

Cyanuret  of  potassium  22  grains 

Tartaric  acid  crystals  50  miits 

Distilled  water  6  fluid  drachms 

Rectified  spirit  3  fluid  drachms. 

In  a  phial,  capable  of  containing 
eleven  or  twelve  fluid  drachms,  dis- 
solve the  tartaric  acid  in  the  water 
and  spirit,  previously  mixed  together 
and  suffered  to  become  quite  cold; 
then  add  the  cyanuret  ox  potassium, 
and  immediately  close  the  phial  with 
a  sound  cork.     After  ootesionai  agi- 


Uo9pUal  Reports, — Si.  Bartholonttivs—Sl,  Georges, 

tstkm  daring  ten  minutes,  secure  the 
cork,  and  set  the  phial  aside  for  the 
supertartrate  of  potass  to  precipitate, 
when  the  dear  solution  may  be  de- 
caoted  for  use. 
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ST.  BABTHOLOMRW  8  HOSPITAL. 


ntOBSTION  OF  BILK  IN  CHOLKBA. 

To  the  Bdiiort  of  ihe  Londtm  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

Gbnti«embn, — I  beg  to  submit  to 
your  notice  a  question  for  considera- 
tkmy  relative  to  a  proposed  remedy 
for  the  treatment  of  cholera,  viz  : — 

"  Whether  the  introduction  of  bile 
into  the  intestines,  obtained  either 
Iran  a  carnivorous  or  herbivorous  ani- 
mal, might  not  be  attended  with  some 
beneficial  effect  in  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  diarrhoea  ?" 

We  have  heard  of  saline  injections 
being  attended  with  benefit;  and  it 
is  onneoessary  for  me  to  mention,  that 
the  bile  contains  within  itself  many 
saline  and  other  properties,  peculiarly 
and  eminently  adapted  for  the  right 
performance  of  its  very  important 
functions. 

I  am,  gentlemen. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Hood. 

Norion-sireel. 


MALIGNANT  CHOLBBA. 

Mb.  Jbnkins  of  Presoott-street  in« 
forms  us,  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
curing  twenty- five  cases  of  blue  cho- 
lera with  pills,  each  containing  -y^  of 
a  grain  of  strychnia  and  two  grains  of 
confection  of  roses ;  one  given  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and,  after  some 
time,  every  half  hour  or  hour.  He 
has  given  three  grains  in  thirty-six 
hours. 

OPBN   FOBAMRN    0VA^«B   WITHOUT 
CYANOSIS. 

In  a  child  of  seven  years,  who  never 
had  any  symptoms  ot  the  blue  disease, 
the  inter-auricular  septum  presented, 
at  the  site  of  the  foramen  ovale,  a  net* 
work  of  fibres,  between  whose  meshes 
the  blood  might  freely  pass. 


A  STBONO,  robust,  and  healthy-look- 
ing man,  set.  50,  was  admitted  Aug. 
3,  under  Mr.  Earle's  care.  He 
complained  of  a  partial  loss  of  vision 
in  the  right  eye,  occasioned  by  a  blow 
which  he  received  last  Christmas. 
The  crystalline  lens  is  ruptured,  and 
the  retina,  when  seen  at  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  feet,  distinctly  exhibits 
several  delicate  red  lines,  and  a  beau- 
tiful purple  blush.  The  lines  are 
evidently  the  ramifications  of  the  ar- 
teria  retinae  centralis.  It  is  rather 
a  curious  circumstance  that  neither 
these  lines  nor  the  blush  just  men- 
tioned can  be  seen  when  the  eye  is 
closely  examined,  but  can  be  very 
clearly  distinguished  at  a  distance  of 
i^our  or  five  feet.  The  lines  are  ob- 
served with  more  precision  by  the 
light  of  a  candle.  The  eye,  at  first 
view,  appears  somewhat  amaurotic, 
beinc  of  a  dull  blackish  colour. 

We  shall  report  the  treatment  and 
its  results  in  the  above  case  in  our 
next. 


ST.  OEOBOB  8  HOSPITAL. 


Thb  case  of  William  Bowker,  which 
we  gave  in  last  week's  report  (Com- 
pression of  the  Brain),  is  going  on 
well;  the  febrile  symptoms  which 
remarkably  characterised  the  com- 
mencement of  the  case  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Pulse  on  Wed- 
nesday, August  7th,  was  about  70. 

The  alvine  evacuations  have  been 
very  regular.  He  seems  cheerful, 
ana  recovery  appears  certain. 

Fracture  of  the  Clavicle,  and  Com- 
pression (if  the  Brain. 

Martha  Toogood  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital  on  Monday,  August  5, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Babington, 
having  received  a  very  severe  fall 
from  a  hei^^ht  of  several  feet.  On 
her  admission  she  was  insensibly, 
pulne  feeble,  pupil  somewhat  dilated. 
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respiration  hurried.  On  examination 
we  found  that  the  right  claricle  was 
fractured.  There  was  also  fracture 
of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  patient  has  suffered  consi- 
derable pain,  and  seems  very  restless. 
She  complains  of  a  lancinating  pain 
in  her  forehead.  To  remove  these 
pains  anodynes  have  been  adminis- 
tered; purgatives  have  also  been 
given,  but  her  evacuations  by  stool 
have  been  very  irregular. 

On  Wednesday  ten  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  from  her  arm. 

SXTJUOBDXKART  FXCUNDITY. 

In  the  88th  No.  of  the  ''  Sevemaga 
Ptchela/'  a  Russian  periodical,  Dr. 
Bajalskry  relates  almost  incredible 
instances  of  human  fecundity,  among 
which  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable.  In  \lElj,  Jacob  Kirilo, 
a  Russian,  had  by  one  wife  fifty-seven 
living  children,  viz.  four  quadruplets, 
seven  triplets,  and  ten  twins ;  by  a 
second  wife,  one  triplet  and  six  twins. 
Fedor  Wasiliewitz,  of  Schja,  in 
Wladimir,  had  by  his  first  wife,  in 
twenty-seven  accouchments,  four  qua- 
druplets, seven  triplets,  and  sixteen 
twins ;  by  a  secona  wife  he  had  two 
triplets  and  six  twins.  Official  docu- 
ments show,  that  on  Feb.  27,  1782, 
this  Wasiliewitz,  aged  seventv-five 
years,  had  eighty-three  children 
living  out  of  eighty-seven  born. 

Belladonna  in  sirangulaied  hernia. 

A  iiAK,  aged  60,  of  nervous  temper- 
ament, felt  for  some  days  severe  pass- 
ing pains  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
aMomen,  and,  after  some  slight  effort, 
a  large  tumour  appeared  in  the  left 
groin.  On  examination,  it  was  dis- 
covered to  be  an  inguinal  hernia.  The 
tumour  was  hard,  sensible  to  pressure, 
md  ooeapied  the  whole  of  the  scrotum. 
The  efforts  at  redaction  were  unsuc- 
oessfiil,  and  the  belladonna  was  tried. 
Bqnal  parts  of  lard  and  belladonna 
-«  nibbedj  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 


over  the  abdominal  ring  and  the  neigh- 
bouring surftices.  In  the  space  of  t^vo 
hours  the  tumour  was  much  softer, 
and  greatly  diminished  in  volume ; 
and  the  hernia  was  afterwards  re- 
duced without  any  difficulty.  The 
abdominal  ring  remained  open  for 
some  time  after  the  reduction  of  the 
intestine,  sufficient  to  allow  of  the 
introduction  of  two  fingers.  Not- 
withstanding a  severe  attack  of  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels  the  patient 
perfectly  recovered. 

A  jroung  girl,  aged  13,  after  some 
exertion  felt  something  glide  along 
the  inside  of  the  groin  ;  she'  went  to 
her  room  and  found  a  swelling  in  the 

froin,  which,  though  discoloured,  gave 
er  no  pain  ;  she  pressed  the  tumour, 
which  immediately  disappeared  with 
a  gurgling  noise.  The  same  accident 
was  repented  several  times,  and  th^ 
same  means  were  always  sufficient 
to  reduce  it,  until  the  tumour  de- 
scended, and  became  fixed  so  firmly^ 
that  it  resisted  all  the  usual  means  to 
restrain  it.  A  nurse  was  called  in, 
who  declared  it  to  be  an  enlarged  in- 
guinal gland;  the  pain  greatly  in- 
creased, and  was  succeeded  by  head- 
ach,  thirst,  constipation,  and  vomit- 
ing. A  surgeon  was  now  called  in, 
who  soon  discovered  that  the  enlarged 
inguinal  gland  was  a  crural  hernia. 
The  tumour  was  hard  to  the  touch  ; 
the  skin  red,  hot,  and  very  sensible 
to  pressure ;  the  vomiting  continued ; 
the  thirst  was  increased ;  the  pulse 
sharp  and  frequent.  Ten  leechet 
were  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  tu- 
mour, emollient  and  anodyne  cata- 
plasms to  the  part,  and  a  lavement. 

On  the  following  morning  the  pa- 
tient was  in  the  same  state,  and  it 
was  impobsible  to  reduce  the  hernia ; 
ordered  to  be  put  into  the  warm 
Imth,  and  afterwards  the  extract  of 
belladonna  to  be  rubbed  freely  over 
the  crural  arch.  In  the  evening  the 
hernial  tnmour  was  much  diminished 
in  hardness  and  size,  and  had  as- 
cended a  little  upwards  towards  the 
crural  arch;  pain  greatly  decreased. 
The  taxis  was  now  carefully  used. 
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and  in  Imlf  an  hoar  the  hernia  was 
reduced.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
f<Qnner  one,  the  crural  arch  remained 
dilated  for  some  time  after  the  ascent 
tgf  the  tumour. — Jour.  Med.  et  Chir» 

Ckotea  supervening  upon  apoplexy, 

Steffany,    a  member  of  the   Na- 
tional   Guards  having   partaken   toe 
freely  of  wine,  was  seized  with  apo- 
plexy and  hemipl^a;   he  was  bled 
freely  at  repeated  intervals  with  great 
benefit.     Eleven  days  after  the  attack 
the  parotid  gland  of  the  affected  side 
(the  right)  inflamed,  which  spread  to 
the  cheeks  and  tonsue,  which  latter 
was  obliged  to  be  Tanoed  repeatedly 
to   prevent  snflbcation.     Four  da3r8 
after  this  inflammation,  slight  con- 
vulsive movements  of  the  arm  of  the 
affected  side  were  first  perceived,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck  be- 
Game  similarly  affected,   until  in  a 
short    time    chorea  was  fully  esta- 
bliahed,  which  lasted  until  the  in- 
Hammatioo  of  the  tongue  and  parotid 
gland  had  subsided^  when  it  left  the 
patient  free  from  any  eomplaint. — 
Gaz,  Med, 

Puthtlar  eruption. 

A  bey,  iged  14,  was  suffering  from 
irritation  of  the  chest,  for  which  he 
tras  ordered  to  rub  in  some  anti- 
monial  ointment,  ,^j.  of  lard  to  5j* 
of  antimony  ;  on  the  third  day  there 
was  no  eruption  on  his  chest,  but  on 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thighs 
a  distinct,  well  formed  pustular  erup- 
tion appeared,  similar  in  all  respects 
to  that  produced  by  the  absorption  of 
tartar  emetic. — Ibid, 

Narcotism  produced  hy  twelve  drops 
of  liquid  Laudanum. 

A  man  was  admitted  into  La  Cha- 
rity for  contraction  of  the  rectam. 
The  actual  cautery  was  applied  by 
M.  Rayer  a  few  aays  after  his  ad* 
mission,  and  an  anodyne  lavementj 
eontaining  12  drops  of  Sydenham's 
liquid  laudanum,  was  administered  in 
the  evening.  Three  hours  afterwards 
he  went  to  bed,  and  immediately  was 
heard  to  grean  several  times  deeply, 


and  grew  very  drowsy.  At  two  a.m. 
he  could  not  answer  any  questions ; 
he  gradually  lost  his  senses,  and  soon 
fell  into  a  deep  coma,  from  which, 
however,  he  seemed  to  rally  occasion- 
ally. In  the  morning  he  was  found 
in  a  state  of  extreme  prostration  and 
collapse  ;  profuse  diaphoresis  ;  eyelids 
closed ;  pupils  contracted ;  respiration 
slow ;  pulse  1 10,  and  full ;  skin  damp ; 
urine  increased  in  quantity,  and  passed 
for  the  most  part  involuntarily.  Two 
porringers  full  of  blood  were  imme- 
diately taken  from  his  arm ;  the  pulse 
rose  to  150 ;  and  some  vinegar  and 
water  were  thrown  into  the  stomach. 
Sinapisms  were  applied  to  his  feet, 
but  m  the  course  of  a  few  hours  he 
died. 

Autopsy. — The  superior  oerebsal 
veins  were  gorged  with  black  blood  ; 
the  brain  was  not  softened,  nor  was 
there  any  elfiisi<m  of  serum  in  the 
lateral  ventricles.  The  superior  lon- 
gitudinal sinus  contained  nothing  un- 
natural ;  the  lateral  sinuses  were 
gorged  with  blood ;  the  spinal  marrow 
was  natural ;  the  rectum  was  found 
in  a  cancerous  state  for  two  or  three 
inches ;  the  intestines  were  more  or  less 
injected  with  blood ;  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  stomach  was  covered  with  red- 
dish brotvn  spots,  and  on  the  summit 
of  the  right  kidney  was  a  cyst,  con«* 
taining  serous  matter ;  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  liver  was  marked  by 
several  tubercles  of  the  size  of  fil- 
berts; the  lungs  were  loaded  with 
blood. — Lane.  Fran, 

Case  of  poisoning  by  Digitalis. 

A  man  was  ordered  to  be  rubbed 
with  the  tinct.  digitalis  for  dropsy: 
mistaking  the  directions,  he  swallowed 
J  88.  of  it  in  three  spoonfuls.  Soon 
after  taking  the  third  dose  he  became 
nauseated,  severe  burning  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  vomiting,  colicky  pains 
in  the  precordial  region,  contraction 
and  convulsive  irritation  of  the  limbs. 
Severe  headach  and  dyspnoea  now 
came  on,  and  the  eyes  becetme  fixed, 
and  seemed  starting  from  their  orbits* 
These  violent  symptoms  lasted  six 
hours.   On  the  following  morning  the 
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French  Medicine, — Book**--  CorresfHttidents. 


ptike  was  not  altered  in  frequency, 
the  tongue  was  yellow  and  covered 
with  a  thick  fur^  and  each  side  of 
the  body  was  of  a  vivid  red  colour; 
all  the  other  violent  symptoms  had 
gone  off,  and  he  appeared  recovering. 
— Ibid. 

BNOnMOUS  DKVBIiOPMBNT  OF  TUB 
8PLBBN  AFTER  INTRRMITTBNT 
FBVSR. 


Mary ,  when  ]  7  years  of  age, 

had  a  tertian  ague,  which  spontane- 
ously disappeared  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  leaving  only  some  swelling 
under  the  ribs  on  the  left  side.  After 
a  lapse  of  eight  years  her  abdomen 
had  become  as  large  as  that  of  a 
woman  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  month 
of  gestation.  She  then  married, 
shortly  after  became  pregnant,  and 
in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  healthy 
child.  After  this,  the  tumour  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  she  first  began 
to  experience  abdominal  pains,  and 
difficulty  in  voiding  the  fseces.  She 
became  pr^nant  a  second  time,  suf- 
fered much  during  gestation,  and  had 
a  more  difficult  labour,  but  the  child 
was  still  healthy.  She  is  now  27 
years  of  age,  and  is  suckline ;  her 
complexion  is  dingy,  and  she  u  very 
thin.  ^ 

The  spleen  extends  from  the  dia- 
phragm, which  it  has  pushed  up- 
wards, in  front  of  and  three  or  four 
inches  belotv  the  horizontal  part  of 
the  OS  pubis  of  the  left  side,  where  it 
presents  a  border  of  several  inches 
thick,  and  when  this  is  raised,  the 
patient  feels  the  tumour  behind  the 
ribs,  pressing  against  the  diaphragm 
and  impeding  the  movements  of  the 
heart.  In  a  lateral  direction  the  tu- 
mour  extends  beyond  the  lines  alba, 
occupying  three-tourths  of  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Its  anterior 
extent  is  prodigious,  and  its  tissue 
apparently  ver^  hard.  The  patient's 
general  health  is  daily  growing  worse; 
she  has  increasing  pains,  vomiting, 
anorexia,  oonstiDation,  &o.  and  can- 
not be  expected  to  survive  long.-— 
Archives  Gen  hales. 
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Dr.  (yBeimt^a  Reply  to  Mr.  Salmon  in  our 
next 

K. — The  suggestion  would  cost  150/.  a-year 

Dr.  A.  ThomitmU  request  will  be  complied 
with. 

The  Caledonian  Mercury  and  Tipperary' 
Free  Press  have  been  received. 

The  Bristol  Guardian  has  reached  us. 

Crito. — We  are  not  responsible  for  any 
opinion  that  a  correspondent  may  pronounce 
on  any  work.  We  are  answerable  for  our 
own.  

Errahim, — ^In  our  last  No.,  p.  32,  for  Jj. 
read^. 

Subscriptions  received  in  aid  of  liquidating 
Dr.  Ryan's  law  expenses  incurred  in  defending 
the  respectability  of  the  Profession,  amounting 
to  nearly  £1000  .     ^232    2    6 
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LSCTUBI  ZLIX.,  DBLIVBRBD  PBB.  7,  1833. 

Gbhtlbmbn, — Every  plan  for  reducing  cUt* 
ioeaOofu  of  the  humerut,  or  of  the  thtmder, 
as  they  are  called,  if  it  be  a  good  one,  must 
conbine  three  principles,  namely,  extentkm, 
eounier-extension,  and  the  employment  of  the 
ekaft  of  the  bone  at  a  lever  for  moving  its 
htaA  into  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  also  a  fourth ' 
pfinciple,  which  is  the  rehxaiion  of  the  mtit- 
€iee,  as  fiv  as  this  may  be  practicable,  without 
Delecting  the  other  indications.  Yesterday 
evening  I  explained  the  manner  of  making 
counter-extension  in  these  dislocations,  namely, 
by  means  of  .a  girth,  or  sheet,  applied  round 
Ine  chest,  and  either  held  by  the  assistants,  or 
fixed  to  some  point  in  the  direction  opposite 
Chat  in  which  you  are  going  to  make  extension. 
1  mentioned,  also,  the  method  of  fixing  the 
chest,  by  the  assistant  holding  back  the 
sboalder,  and,  another  mode  of  fulfilling  the 
suae  object,  hy  applying  a  shawl  over  the 
shoulder,  to  be  held  by  the  assistants.  One 
caution  is  necessary,  in  the  application  of  the 
Butns  ibr  keeping  back  the  shoulder,  which 
is,  that  the  pressure  be  not  applied  so  as  to 
lie  upon  the  glenoid  cavity,  or  too  near  the 
aeromioD,  for  then  it  would  form  an  obstacle 
to  the  return  of  the  bone  into  its  proper 
sitaation. 

The  next  thing  for  our  consideration,  gen- 
tleflMO,  is  the  manner  of  making  the  extension^ 
and  the  direction  in  which  such  extension 
ovglit  to  be  made.  I  have  told  you,  that,  in 
France,  they  would  generally  make  extension 
as  6ur  as  posnbie  from  the  joint  concerned; 
thus,  in  a  dislocation .  of  the  shoulder,  they 
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would  make  it  at  the  wrist ;  but,  in  this  coun- 
try, the  extending  means  are  most  commonly 
applied  at  the  lower  part  of  tlie  humerus  itself, 
ana  the  reason  for  this  is,  that  British  surgeons 
frequently  prefer  k^ping  the  fore-arm  bent» 
by  which  means  the  biceps  is  relaxed.  TIk^ 
consider,  that  as  the  portion  of  this  muscl^  at- 
tached to  the  coracoid  process,  must  be 
stretched  when  the  arm  is  extended,  it  would 
in  this  state  tend  to  hinder  the  shoulder  from 
being  kept  properly  back;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, they  keep  the  fore-arm  bent,  and  apply 
tlie  extension  to  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus. 
In  the  plan  used  in  France,  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  very  long  lever,  which  perhaps 
fully  counterbalances  the  good  derivea  in  out 
method  from  the  relaxation  of  the  biceps* 
Before  applying  the  napkin,  or  cloth,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  extension,  it  is  customary 
to  place  something  immediately  round  the 
limb,  to  prevent  the  skin  from  being  chafied 
or  too  much  irritated ;  and,  in  this  country',  it 
is  usual  to  apply  a  piece  of  wet  linen,  or  a  few 
turns  of  a  flannel  roller,  for  the  purpose ;  you 
then  take  a  piece  of  strong  calico,  or  linen, 
which  must  be  three  yards  long,  and  half  a 
yard  wide,  and  fold  it  longitu(&nally,  till  it 
forms  a  long  extending  means,  about  three 
inches  in  width.  An  ingenious  way  of  ap- 
plying this  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hey  in  bis 
Surgery,  which  is  rather  difficult  to  describe, 
though  veiy  simple  to  show ;  he  places  the 
noose  first  in  an  elliptical  form  round  the 
limb,  as  you  see  I  now  place  it  round  my 
thigh,  he  then  takes  one  of  the  ends  and  passes 
it  over  to  the  opposite  side  through  the  noose, 
then  he  does  the  same  with  the  other  end, 
just  as  I  have  now  done,  and  the  more  this 
apparatus  is  pulled  the  tighter  it  becomes.  The 
contrivance  is  simple  and  effectual.  Another 
contrivance  is  what  die  sailors  call  the  clove- 
hitch  knot,  a  drawing  of  which  you  will  find 
in  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  book.  With  tbe 
cloth,  three  yards  in  length,  there  is,  when  it 
is  applied,  more  than  a  yard  left  for  the  as- 
sbtants  to  make  extension  with.  When  the 
dislocation  is  downwards  into  the  axilla,  1  told 
you,   tliat  the   elbow   projects  considerably 
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from  the  tide;  well,  then,  extension  must  be 
made  in  the  particular  direction,  in  which  you 
find  the  axis  of  the  bone,  that  is  downwards 
and  outwards,  in  order  to  dislodge  its  head 
from  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula.  Now, 
when  you  have  made  sufficient  extension  in 
this  direction,  the  next  object  is  to  have  recourse 
to  the  lever-like  movement  of  the  shaft  of  the 
bone,  and,  for  this  purpose,  many  surgeons 
place  one  knee  in  the  axilla,  and  make  a  ful- 
onim  of  it,  and  as  soon  as  they  see  that  the  head 
of  the  bone  has  been  by  these  means  brought 
sufficiently  opposite  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  the 
extending  power  is  relaxed,  and  the  muscles 
draw  it  into  its  place.  On  such  principles, 
the  redaction  is  in  general  easily  effected,  li 
the  patient  is  intoxicated,  then  you  are  to  take 
advantage  of  his  condition,  in  which  you  may 
frequently  reduce  a  dislocation  without  per- 
forming any  extension  at  all ;  indeed,  wheii 
the  person  is  &int,  or  intoxicated,  if  you  place 
the  bone  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  over 
your  own  knee,  the  dislocation  may  be  reduced 
with  little  or  no  extension.  I  have  seen  this  fre- 
quently done  on  drunken  persons;  and  some- 
times  the  bone  will  slip  into  its  place  on  the 
patient  moving  the  arm  himself,  while  it  is 
Suspended  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  the 
Hiere  weight  of  the  limb  will  be  sufficient 
to  effiwt  the  reduction. 

When  the  dislocation  is  forwards,  under  the 
centre  of  the  clavicle,  the  elbow  is  inclined 
backwards  and  downwards,  and,  if  you  were 
to  attempt  to  bring  the  head  of  the  bone  direct 
from  its  situation,  below  the  clavicle,  into  the 
gtenoid  cavity,  you  would  fracture  the  ooracoid 
process,  before  you  could  accomplish  your 
object.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  principle  of  first  dislodging  the  bone 
from  the  situation,  in  which.it  has  been  thrown 
bv  the  secondary  displacement.  Now,  I  have 
•Iready  explained  to  tou,  that,  in  this  dislo- 
cation, the  bone  is  first  thrown  out  of  the 
eienoid  cavity  under  the  pectoral  muscles, 
out  does  not  mount  up  to  its  situation  undet 
tiie  centre  of  the  davide  till  the  secondary 
displacement  Ukes  place.  Well,  this  displace- 
ment must  first  be  obviated  by  pulling  the 
bone  downwards  and  backwards  in  the  di- 
rection, assumed  by  its  axis,  as  one  of 
the  eflfects  of  the  accident.  Now,  gentlemen, 
ts  soon  as  you  have  brought  the  head  of  the 
bone  below  (be  coracoid  process,  you  must 
Incline  the  elbow  more  forwards,  and  bring  it 
doser  to  the  side;  Uius  you  will  direct  the 
head  of  the  bone  towards  the  glenoid  cavity ; 
at  the  same  time  yon  may  use  a  band,  or 
napkin,  placed  under  the  upper  part  of  the 
humerus,  as  a  fulcrum,  for,  m  this  case,  yon 
cannot  well  get  your  knee  under  the  axilla,  so 
as  to  make  a  fulcrum  of  it.  Thus  yon  will 
easily  get  the  head  of  the  hamems  back  into 
the  glenoid  cavity. 

In  the  other  less  common  dislocation,  where 
the  head  of  the  hamems  is  thrown  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  scapula,  the  conspicuous  pro- 
^ntnence  of  it  below  llie  spine  of  the  kttCT 


bone  must  render  the  nature  of  the  accident 
manifest,  whether  the  axis  of  the  humerus  be 
perpendicular,  as  it  sometimes  appears  to  be 
in  this  case,  or  whether  it  incline  forwards, 
according  to  the  descriptions  of  various  writers. 
You  first,  then,  make  extension  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  dislocated  bone,  and 
afterwards  move  its  head,  by  means  of  a  roller 
or  napkin  placed  under  the  upper  portion  of 
the  shaft,  towards  the  glenoid  cavity.  Tbi^ 
you  seoi  gentlemen,  that  the  reduction  of  these 
dislocations  of  the  humerus  is  performed  on 
the  combined  principles  of  extension,  counter- 
extension,  relaxation  of  the  biceps,  and  the 
lever-like  movement  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 
I  might  add  to  these  the  very  important  prin- 
ciple of  dislodging  the  head  of  the  humerus 
from  the  situation.  In  which  it  has  been  thrown 
by  the  secondary  displacement.  When  you 
find  a  difficulty  in  effecting  the  reduction,  you 
will  have  recourse  to  debilitating  means,  such 
as  copious  bleeding  from  a  large  orifice  in  the 
vein,  that  the  patient  may  become  faint,  or 
the  administration  of  tartarised  antimony,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  on  that  collapse  of  the 
muscular  system,  which  naturally  accompanies 
any  severe  degree  of  nausea.  Then  you  will 
find  that,  as  £ur  as  the  musdes  are  concerned, 
the  difficulty  of  reduction  is  removed,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone,  if  the  case  be  nut  an  old  dis- 
location, may  be  readily  put  into  its  right 
place  again.  Sometimes,  in  examples  of  dif- 
ficulty, the  multiplying  pnlley  is  used,  an  in« 
etrument  which  will  be  shown  to  you  when 
I  come  to  disk>cations  of  the  thigh.  After  the 
reduction  of  the  dislocation,  tlie  next  indica* 
tion  is  to  take  means  for  preventing  the  bone 
from  slipping  out  of  the  glenoid  cavity  again* 
For  this  purpose  a  sling  is  generally  sufficient, 
b«t  for  greater  security,  if  Uie  patient  be  tipsy 
and  restless,  you  may  confine  the  humerus  to 
the  side  with  a  roller. 

DidocaHoni  of  the  elbow. — The  displaoo» 
ment  of  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm  forwards 
cannot  take  place  without  a  fracture  of  the 
olecranon,  which  process  of  the  ulna  forma  a 
mechanical  impediment  to  such  an  aoddent; 
indeed,  it  is  an  acddent  of  great  rarity.  On 
a  former  evening,  I  showed  you  a  preparation, 
in  which  the  olecranon  was  (ractoied,  and  also 
the  coroDoid  process:  and  the  radius  and  nkili 
were  dislocated,  but  not  both  of  them  forwards, 
for  the  ulna  was  thrown  backwards.  The  dis- 
location of  the  ulna  forwards  is  so  uncoDflMm, 
that  few  surgeons  have  seen  a  case  of  it  The 
most  common  dislocation  of  the  elbow  is  that 
in  which  both  bones  are  thrown  backwardi^ 
either  with  or  without  a  fracture  of  the  cokk 
iioid  process.  You  see  this  process  aflbids 
some  resistance  to  the  dislocation  backwards; 
bat  the  accident  is  not  one  of  comidetable 
rarity,  as  it  is  computed,  that  the  dislocatioib 
of  the  ulna  and  radius  backwards  is  as  ten  to 
one  in  frequency,  compared  with  the  latent 
didocations  of  toe  same  jmnt.  With  respeet 
to  the  frequency  of  dislocations  forward,  as 
eonpired  with  that  of  the  didooatioiis  badr- 
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from  the  tide ;  well,  then,  eitension  must  be 
made  in  the  particular  direction,  in  which  3rou 
find  the  axis  of  the  bone,  that  is  downwards 
and  outwards,  in  order  to  dislodge  its  head 
from  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula.  Now, 
when  you  have  made  sufficient  extension  in 
this  direction,  the  next  object  is  to  have  recourse 
to  the  lever-lifce  movement  of  the  shaft  of  the 
bone,  and,  for  this  purpose,  many  surgeons 
place  one  knee  in  the  axHla,  and  make  a  ful- 
orum  of  it,  and  as  soon  as  they  see  that  the  head 
of  the  bone  has  been  by  these  means  brought 
sufficiently  opposite  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  the 
extending  power  is  relaxed,  and  the  ^nuscles 
^w  it  into  its  place.  On  such  principles, 
the  redaction  is  in  general  easily  effected.  If 
the  patient  is  intoxicated,  then  you  are  to  take 
advantage  of  his  condition,  in  which  you  may 
frequently  reduce  a  dislocation  without  per- 
forming any  extension  at  all ;  indeed,  wheti 
the  person  is  bint,  or  intoxicated,  if  you  place 
the  bone  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  over 


your  own  knee,  the  dislocation  maybe  reduced 
with  little  or  no  extension.  I  have  seen  this  fre- 
quently done  on  drunken  persons ;  and  some- 
times the  bone  will  slip  into  its  place  on  the 
patient  moving  the  arm  himselr,  while  it  is 
iuspended  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  the 
Hiere  weight  of  the  limb  wHl  be  sufficient 
to  efl^t  the  reduction. 

When  the  dislocation  is  forwards,  under  the 
centre  of  the  clavicle,  the  elbow  is  inclined 
backwards  and  downwards,  and,  if  you  were 
to  attempt  to  bring  the  head  of  the  bone  direct 
from  its  situation,  below  the  clavicle,  into  the 
glenoid  cavity,  you  would  fracture  the  coracoid 
process,  before  you  could  accomplish  your 
object.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  principle  of  first  dislodging  the  bone 
from  the  situation,  in  which.it  has  been  thrown 
by  the  secondary  displacement.  Now,  I  have 
already  explained  to  you,  that,  in  this  dislo- 
cation, the  bone  is  first  thrown  out  of  the 
fflenoid  cavity  under  the  pectoral  muscles, 
tut  does  not  mount  up  to  its  situation  unde^ 
liie  centre  of  the  clavicle  till  the  secondary 
dbplacement  takes  place.  Well,  this  displace- 
ment must  first  be  obviated  by  pulling  the 
bone  downwards  and  backwards  in  the  di- 
rection, assumed  by  its  axis,  as  one  of 
the  etfixts  of  the  accident.  Now,  gentlemen, 
is  soon  as  you  have  brought  the  head  of  the 
bone  below  the  coracoid  process,  you  must 
incline  the  elbow  more  forwards,  and  bring  it 
doser  to  the  side;  Aus  you  will  direct  the 
head  of  the  bone  towards  the  glenoid  cavity ; 
at  the  same  time  yon  may  use  a  band,  or 
napkin,  placed  under  the  upper  part  of  the 
hfumerus,  as  a  fulcrum,  for,  in  this  case,  yoa 
cannot  well  get  your  knee  under  the  axilla,  so 
ts  to  make  a  nilcrum  of  it.  Thus  yon  will 
easily  get  the  head  of  the  homeros  back  intb 
the  glenoid  cavity. 

In  the  other  less  common  dislocation,  where 
the  head  of  the  hnmems  is  thrown  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  scapula,  the  conspicuous  pro- 
minence of  it  below  the  spine  of  the  btlcr 


bone  must  render  the  nature  of  the  accident 
manifest,  whether  the  axis  of  the  humerus  be 
perpendicular,  as  it  sometimes  appears  to  be 
in  this  case,  or  whether  it  incline  forwards, 
according  to  the  descriptions  of  various  writers. 
You  first,  then,  make  extension  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  dislocated  bone,  and 
afterwards  move  its  head,  by  means  of  a  roller 
or  napkin  placed  under  the  upper  portion  of 
the  shaft,  towards  the  glenoid  cavity.  Tfaib 
you  see»  gentlemen,  that  the  reduction  of  these 
dislocations  of  the  humerus  is  performed  on 
the  combined  principles  of  extension,  counter- 
extension,  relaxation  of  the  biceps,  and  the 
lever-like  movement  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 
I  might  add  to  these  the  very  important  prin- 
ciple of  dislodging  the  head  of  the  humerus 
frt)m  the  situation.  In  which  it  has  been  thrown 
by  the  secondary  displacement.  When  you 
find  a  difficulty  in  effecting  the  reduction,  you 
will  have  recourse  to  debilitating  means,  such 
as  copious  bleeding  from  a  large  orifice  in  the 
vein,  that  the  patient  may  become  faint,  or 
the  administration  of  tartarised  antimony,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  on  that  collapse  of  the 
muscular  system,  which  naturally  accompanies 
any  severe  degree  of  nausea.  Then  you  will 
find  that,  as  fr^  as  the  muscles  are  concerned, 
the  difficulty  of  reduction  is  removed,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone,  if  the  case  be  nut  an  old  dis- 
location, may  be  readily  put  into  its  right 
Slace  again.  Sometimes,  in  examples  of  dif- 
culty,  the  multiplying  pulley  is  used,  an  in- 
Arument  which  will  be  shown  to  you  when 
I  come  to  disktcations  of  the  thigh.  After  the 
redaction  of  the  dislocation,  tlie  next  indica* 
tion  is  to  take  means  for  preventing  the  bone 
ftt>m  slippingout  of  the  glenoid  cavity  again; 
For  this  purpose  a  sling  is  generally  sufficien<, 
b«t  for  greater  security,  if  the  patient  be  tipsy 
ftnd  resUess,  you  may  confine  the  humerus  to 
the  side  with  a  roller. 

Duhcaiiont  of  the  eMow.'^The  displace* 
ment  of  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm  forwards 
cannot  take  place  without  a  fVacture  of  the 
olecranon,  which  process  of  the  nlna  forms  a 
mechanical  impediment  to  sodi  an  accident; 
indeed,  it  is  an  accident  of  great  rarity.  On 
a  former  evening,  I  showed  yoa  a  preparation, 
in  which  the  olecranon  was  fractured,  and  also 
the  coronoid  process:  and  the  radius  and  ukm 
were  dislocated,  but  not  both  of  them  forwards, 
for  the  ulna  was  thrown  backwards.  The  dis- 
location of  the  ulna  forwards  is  so  unconmoo^ 
that  few  surgeons  have  seen  a  case  of  it  The 
most  common  dislocation  of  the  elbow  is  that 
in  which  both  bones  are  thrown  backwards^ 
either  with  or  without  a  fracture  of  the  corcK 
noid  process.  Yon  tee  this  prooeas  aflbids 
some  resistance  to  the  dislocation  backwarda; 
but  the  accident  is  not  one  of  considerable 
rarity,  as  it  is  computed,  that  the  dislocaCioil 
of  the  ulna  and  radius  backwards  is  as  tea  la 
one  in  frequency,  compared  with  the  latand 
dislocations  of  the  sane  joint.  With  respect 
to  the  frequency  of  diriecations  forward,  as 
oonpared  wHh  that  of  tha  dialacatioiii  bacfc* 
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from  the  side;  well,  then,  extension  must  be 
made  in  the  particular  direction,  in  which  you 
find  the  axis  of  the  bone,  that  is  downwards 
and  outwards,  in  order  to  dislodge  its  head 
from  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula.  Now, 
when  you  have  made  sufiBcient  extension  in 
this  direction,  the  next  object  is  to  have  recourse 
to  the  lever-like  movement  of  the  shaft  of  the 
bone,  and,  for  this  purpose,  many  surgeons 
place  one  knee  in  the  axilla,  and  make  a  fuN 
onim  of  it,  and  as  soon  as  they  see  that  the  head 
of  the  bone  has  been  by  these  means  brought 
sufficiently  opposite  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  the 
extending  power  is  relaxed,  and  the  ^luscles 
draw  it  into  its  place.  On  such  principles, 
the  redaction  is  in  general  easily  effected.  If 
the  patient  is  intoxicated,  then  you  are  to  take 
advantage  of  his  condition,  in  which  you  may 
frequently  reduce  a  dislocation  without  per- 
fbrmSng  any  extension  at  all ;  indeed,  wneii 
the  penon  is  &int,  or  intoxicated,  if  you  place 
the  bone  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  over 
your  own  knee,  the  dislocation  may  be  reduced 
with  little  or  no  extension.  I  have'seen  this  fre- 
quently done  on  drunken  persons;  and  some- 
times  the  bone  will  slip  into  its  place  on  the 
patient  moving  the  arm  himself,  while  it  is 
iuspended  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  the 
nere  weight  of  the  limb  will  be  sufficient 
to  efl^  the  reduction. 

When  the  dislocation  is  forwards,  under  the 
centre  of  the  clavicle,  the  elbow  is  inclined 
backwards  and  downwards,  and,  if  you  were 
to  attempt  to  bring  the  head  of  the  bone  direct 
from  its  situation,  below  the  clavicle,  into  the 
glenoid  cavity,  you  would  fracture  the  coracoid 
process,  before  you  could  accomplish  your 
object.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  principle  of  first  dislodging  the  bone 
from  the  situation,  in  which.it  has  been  thrown 
bv  the  secondary  displacement.  Now,  I  hare 
ftlready  explained  to  you,  that,  in  this  dislo- 
cation, the  bone  is  first  thrown  out  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  under  the  pectoral  muscles, 
but  does  not  mount  up  to  its  situation  under 
the  centre  of  the  davide  till  the  secondary 
displacement  takes  place.  Well,  this  displace- 
ment must  first  be  obviated  by  pulling  the 
bone  downwards  and  backwards  in  the  di- 
rection, assumed  by  its  axis,  as  one  of 
the  eflSicts  of  the  accident.  Now,  gentlemen, 
•s  soon  as  you  have  brought  the  head  of  the 
bone  below  (be  coracoid  process,  you  must 
incline  the  elbow  more  forwards,  and  bring  it 
closer  to  the  side;  thus  you  will  direct  the 
head  of  the  bone  towards  the  glenoid  cavity ; 
at  the  same  time  yon  may  use  a  band,  or 
napkin,  placed  under  the  upper  part  of  the 
humerus,  as  a  fulcrum,  for,  in  this  case,  yon 
cannot  well  get  vour  knee  under  the  axilla,  so 
as  to  make  a  nilcrum  of  it.  Thus  yon  will 
easily  get  the  head  of  the  hamems  back  into 
the  glenoid  cavity. 

In  the  other  less  common  dislocation,  where 
the  bead  of  the  hamems  is  thrown  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  scapula,  the  conspicuous  pro- 
minence of  it  below  the  spine  of  the  latter 


bone  must  render  the  nature  of  the  accident 
manifest,  whether  the  axis  of  the  humerus  be 
perpendicular,  as  it  sometimes  appears  to  be 
m  this  case,  or  whether  it  incline  forwards, 
according  to  the  descriptions  of  various  writers. 
You  first,  then,  make  extension  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  dislocated  bone,  and 
afterwards  move  its  head,  by  means  of  a  roller 
or  napkin  placed  under  the  upper  portion  of 
the  shaft,  towards  the  glenoid  cavfty.  Thi^ 
you  see,  gentlemen,  that  the  reduction  of  these 
dislocations  of  the  humerus  is  performed  on 
the  combined  principles  of  extension,  counter- 
extension,  relaxation  of  the  biceps,  and  the 
lever-like  movement  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 
I  might  add  to  these  the  very  important  prin- 
ciple of  dislodging  the  head  of  the  humerus 
from  the  situation,  in  which  it  has  been  thrown 
by  the  secondary  displacement.  When  you 
find  a  difficulty  in  effecting  the  reduction,  you 
will  have  recourse  to  debilitatiRg  means,  such 
as  copious  bleeding  from  a  large  orifice  in  the 
vein,  that  the  patient  may  become  faint,  or 
the  administration  of  tartarised  antimony,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  on  that  collapse  of  the 
muscular  system,  which  naturally  accompanies 
any  severe  degree  of  nausea.  Then  you  will 
find  that,  as  iiu-  as  the  muades  are  concerned, 
the  difficulty  of  reduction  is  removed,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone,  if  the  case  be  nut  an  old  dis- 
location, may  be  readily  put  into  its  ri^ht 
Slace  again.  Sometimes,  in  examples  of  dif- 
culty,  the  multiplying  pulley  is  used,  an  in- 
strument which  will  be  shown  to  you  when 
I  come  to  disktcations  of  the  thigh.  After  \h^ 
redaction  of  the  dislocation,  tlie  next  indica- 
tion is  to  take  means  for  preventing  the  bone 
ftom  slipping  out  of  the  glenoid  cavity  again* 
For  this  purpose  a  sling  is  generally  sufllcient, 
bet  for  ereater  security,  if  the  patient  be  tipsy 
and  resUess,  you  may  confine  the  humerus  to 
the  side  with  a  roller. 

DiihcatioM  cf  the  elbow. — The  displace- 
ment of  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm  forwards 
cannot  take  place  without  a  firacture  of  the 
olecranon,  whidi  process  of  the  ulna  forms  a 
mechanical  impediment  to  such  an  aoddent; 
indeed,  it  is  an  acddent  of  great  rarity.  On 
a  former  evening,  I  showed  you  a  preparation, 
in  which  the  olecranon  was  fractured,  and  also 
the  coronoid  process:  and  the  radivs  and  ulok 
were  dislocated,  but  not  both  of  them  forwards, 
for  the  ulna  was  thrown  backwards.  The  dis- 
location of  the  aina  forwards  is  so  uncommoo» 
that  few  sargeons  have  seen  a  case  of  it.  The 
most  common  dislocation  of  the  elbow  is  thai 
in  which  both  bones  are  thrown  backwvdi^ 
either  with  or  without  a  fracture  of  the  cortv 
noid  process.  Yon  see  this  prooeas  ailbids 
some  resistance  to  the  dislocation  backwards; 
but  the  accident  is  not  one  of  considerable 
mrity,  as  it  is  computed,  that  the  dislocalioik 
of  the  ulna  and  radios  backwards  is  as  ten  to 
one  in  frequency,  compared  with  the  laterd 
dislocations  of  the  same  joint.  With  respect 
to  the  freqoency  of  diriocations  forward,  as 
oonpared  with  that  ef  the  disleoaiioiis  bacfc- 
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vaid%  the  Imtter  are  «o  exceedingly  rare,  tliai 
no  comparison  can  be  made ;  in  fiict,  the  ole- 
cranoo,  unless  broken,  entirely  prevents  the 
dialocation  of  the  ulna  forwanb. 

WhsQ  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  throwo 
backwards,  I  toU  you«  thai  the  coronoid  pro- 
ces  noay  qo4  be  fractured,  and  then  it  passes 
into  the  fossa  at  the  back  of  the  humerus,  in 
which  the  olecranon  is  naturally  situated.  On 
this  account  the  arm  cannot  oe  completely 
extended  ;  the  olecranon  forms  a  remarkable 
projection  behind  the  arm ;  and  the  distance 
between  the  point  of  the  olecranon  and  the 
internal    cond|ie  is  conspicuously  increased; 
the  humenis  itself  also  forms  a  projection  in 
front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bones  of  the 
fore-arm ;  and  the  radius  is  thrown  oa  the 
outside  of,  and  above  the^  external  condyle. 
It  is  of  great  use,  in  these  dislocations,  to 
attend  precisely  to  the  relative  positions  of 
the  point  of  the  olecranon,  and  the  external 
and    internal  condyles;  for,  sometimes  the 
swelling  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  you  from 
making  out  the  case  satisfactorily,  unless  you 
avail  yourselves  of  these  beacons.     1  men- 
tioned  to  you,  that  in  the  dislocation  of  the 
ulna  backwards,  the  distance  between  the  oler 
cranon  and  the  internal  condyle  is  remark- 
ablv  increased ;  these  points  you  may  always 
leel  in  the  fattest  persons,  and  however  great 
Ihe  swelling  may  be ;  therefore  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  a  surgeon,  who  does  not  detect 
a  case  of  this  description. 

to  this  dislocation  there  is  laceration  of  the 
capsular  ligament,  laceration  of  the  external 
and  internal  lateral  ligaments,  and  generally^ 
also,  of  the  annular  Ugament  of  the  radiu^ 
which  is  so  closelv  connected  to  the  external 
lateral  ligament,  in  consequence  of  the  lower 
bead  of  the  humerus  being  thrust  forwards, 
the  biachialis  anticus  is^liable  to  be  torn  ;  but 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps  generally  escapes, 
thoqgh  tightly  applied  round  the  lower  articu- 
lar surface  of  the  humerus.  However,  if 
(he  dislocation  has  been  caused  by  excessive 
violence,  that  tendon  may  be  torn,  and  even 
other  mischief  done ;  for  example,  the  bra- 
chial artery  may  be  ruptured,  the  median 
nerve  torn,  and  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  burst  You  wiU  find,  in  the  ninth 
nnmber  of  Cruveilhier's  ^^reat  work  on  Palho- 
k>gical  Anatomy>  which  lies  on  the  table,  some 
notice  of  a  case  where  such  complications 
Occurred :  it  was  the  case  of  a  lady,  who  fell 
from  her  horse  with  prodigious  force. 

The  mode  of  reducing  this  dislocation  is 
simple : — the  surgeon  may  apply  his  knee  at 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  and,  taxine  hold  of  the 
wrist,  bend  the  elbow  over  his  knee  with  the 
advantage  of  a  considerable  lever ;  the  coro- 
noid process  will  then  quit  the  fossa  at  the 
back  of  the  humerus  intended  for  the  olecra- 
non, and  by  continuing  the  movement  of 
flexion  a  litue  further,  he  will  find  the  bone 
will  come  into  its  right  situation.  This,  you 
see,  is  a  particular  method  of  accomplishing 
the  redaction;  for  it  does  not  exactly  com- 


prise either  exteasion  or  counter-extension  \ 
you  merely  bend  the  elbow  over  the  fulcrum 
of  the  knee.  Now,  you  will  find,  gentlemen, 
if  the  coronary  or  annular  ligament  of  the 
radius  is  torn,  that  this  bone  will  be  apt  to 
slip  out  of  its  place  again,  unless  you  tak6 
means  to  prevent  it  With  this  view  yoi\ 
must  apply  a  compress  over  the  head  of  the 
radius  to  press  it  down  towards  the  lesse^ 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna;  and  you  are  to 
prevent  the  radius  from  moving  by  applying 
splints:^ — two  splints,  in  fact,  should  be  ap- 
plied, one  on  tne  ootside,  and  one  on  the 
inside  of  the  fore-arm.  If  a  case  of  this  de- 
scription remains  unreduced,  which  sometimes 
happens,  nature  makes  great  efforts  to  repair 
the  mischief;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  dislocation  is  complete,  the  articular  sur- 
faces not  being  at  all  in  contact  with  each 
other.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  surprising  at- 
tempt is  made  to  form  a  new  socket  for  tbo 
humerus.  You  see  in  these  plates  of  Cruveil- 
hier's great  work  a  representation  of  sudi  a 
dislocation,  and  of  the  efforts  made  by  nature 
to  repair  the  mischief;  a  considerable  quantity 
of  bony  matter  has  been  thrown  out  to  form  % 
socket  for  the  humerus.  These  plates  also 
show  the  changes,  which  take  place  in  th4 
shape  of  the  bones  when  their  functions  have 
been  destroyed  by  remaining  long  unreduced. 
In  the  instance  here  exhibited,  a  very  limited 
degree  of  motioi?  remains;  and  nature  had 
done  all  in  her  power  to  produce  a  new 
articular  cavity  even  for  a  ginglymoid  joint. 

Sometimes  the  dislocation  takes  place  in 
another  way,  the  ulna*  being  thrown  backi 
wards,  and  the  radius  forwards;  the  formef 
bone  assuming  the  position  described  in  the 
last  dislocation,  white  the  head  of  the  radius 
is  propelled  forwards.  This  dislocation  is 
reduced  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
case  which  I  have  already  noticed ;  but  you 
have  to  make  some  degree  of  extension  in  the 
first  instance,  otherwise  you  could  not  bend 
the  elbow  with  the  radius  in  front  of  the 
humerus;  and  after  the  requisite  degree  of  ex« 
tension  has  been  made,  the  bones  will  return 
into  their  proper  situations  on  bending  the 
elbow  over  the  knee. 

In  other  instances,  you  may  have  a  dis-' 
location  of  the  radius  alone ;  when  the  radini 
is  dislocated  from  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of 
the  humerus,  it  is  generally  thrown  on  the 
outside  of  the  external  condyle,  and  aometimea 
behind  it.  The  nature  of  the  dislocation  will 
be  sufficiently  obvious,  for  you  will  feel  the 
bead  of  the  radius  on  the  outer  part  of  the 
arm ;  this  accident  is  not  very  common,  but 
perhaps  more  so  than  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented; at  all  events,  I  have  seen  three  or 
four  examples  of  it,  and  there  are  many  in-: 
stances  of  it  on  record.  Here  is  a  drawing  of 
one  such  case,  which  was  dissected  by  Cru- 
veilhier;  the  dislocation  had  not  been  re- 
duced, and  nature  had  formed  a  sort  of  fibrous 
capsule  for  Uie  reception  of  the  bead  of  the  ra- 
dius, which  capsule  Crnveithier  thinks  was  de^ 
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rived  either  from  the  remains  of  the  annular 
li^ment  or  of  the  external  lateral  ligament. 
Tliis  plate  also  illustrates  a  circumstance 
which  I  pointed  out  to  you  in  some  prepara- 
tions the  other  evening,  namely^  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  articular  surface  of  a 
bone  that  has  been  long  out  of  its  place.  For 
tfie  reduction  of  this  dislocation,  the  best  plan 
is  first  to  make  extension  of  the  arm,  and  to 
limit  the  extension  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
radius;  thus  you  will  draw  the  displaced  bone 
into  its  proper  situation.  Now,  the  head  of 
the  radius  will  be  apt  to  slip  out  of  its  place 
again,  unless  means  be  taken  to  prevent  it ; 
you  must,  therefore,  hinder  all  motion  of  the 
radius  with  splints,  and  support  the  head  of  it 
with  a  compress,  applied  in  the  manner  1  have 
already  mentioned.  This  tendency  of  the  head 
of  the  radius  to  quit  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity 
after  the  reduction,  is  owing  to  the  annular 
ligament  being  torn.  A  child  was  brought 
to  the  Bloomsbur^  Dispensary  about  two 
months  ago  with  this  dislocation ;  the  accident 
had  occurred  seven  weeks  before  I  saw  the 
case,  and  nothing  would  avail  in  keeping  the 
head  of  the  radius  in  its  place ;  we  applied 
splints  for  three  or  four  weeks,  but  at  the  end 
of  this  time,  the  bone  glided  into,  and  out  of, 
the  articular  cavity  as  r«idily  as  ever.  A  boy, 
in  attempting  to  leap  over  the  post  in  front  of 
my  house,  fell  down  and  dislocated  his  elbow ; 
it  was  a  dislocation  of  the  ulna  backwards  and 
the  radius  forwards.  I  had  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  reducing  the  case^  which  termi- 
nated very  fiivourabfy. 

There  is  one  particular  dislocation  of  the 
lore-arm  which  I  must  now  mention^ — ^that  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  from  the  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  radius.  It  is  said  to  take  place 
mostly  from  a  forcible  pronation  of  the  hand, 
the  Ulna  being  then  thrown  back,  and  the  hand 
fixed  in  the  position  of  pronation.  There  is 
a  possibitityt  however,  of  the  displacement 
taking  place  in  the  other  direction,  or  of  the 
ulna  being  thrown  forwards  and  the  hand 
rapine ;  but  the  first  kind  of  displacement  is 
the  most  common.  Here  you  are  to  make 
extension,  and  press  the  displaced  bone  in  the 
direction  required  to  bring  it  into  the  proper 
position  again ;  afterwards  you  apply  a  spint 
to  prevent  the  radius  from  moving. 

But,  gentlemen,  what  am  I  to  say  about 
tUdocaiioni  of  the  wriit,  more  strictly  so  called, 
or  those  whidi  have  been  generally  supposed 
to  occur  between  the  carpus  and  the  radius  ? 
A  gentleman  asked  me  the  other  day,  if  it 
were  true  that  the  wrist  was  never  dislocated  ? 
To  which  I  answered,  that  it  was  not  possible 
tor  me  to  agree  in  that  doctrine,  because  I  had 
aeen  a  case,  in  which  the  lower  end  of  the 
«lna  protruded  through  the  skin.  However, 
his  (^estion  related  to  the  ponibility  of  a  dis- 
location of  the  carpo-radial  articulation.  You 
will  find  various  anatomical  reasons  assigned 
by  Baron  Dupuytren,  why  the  radius  shoukl 
'*^et  break  than  be  dislocated  from  the  carpus, 
ie  distinctly  declares  it  as  bis  belief,  that 


there  i^  not  in  all  the  records  of  surgery,  an 
unequivocal  specimen  of  such  a  didocation. 
He  bad  sometimes  been  called  to  cases,  sup- 
posed at  first  to  be  true  dislocatbns  of  th^ 
wrist,  but  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  only 
fractures  of  the  radius  near  that  articulation. 
One  or  two  instances  of  such  mistakes,  verified 
by  dissection,  are  brought  forward,  in  which 
practitiooers  of  consi<&rable   eminence  had 
been  deceived.    Hence  the  Baron  is  led  to 
conclude,  that  a  dislocation  of  the  wrist  is 
scarcely  a  possible  event,  and  that  the  acci- 
dents, reputed  to  be  such,  are  in  reality  frac- 
tures of  the  radius  close  to  the  joint,  with 
more  or  less  displacement  of  the  hand.    It 
cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  this  is  gene- 
rally the'  fiict ;  but  it  would  be  making  a  bold 
assertion  to  say,  that  such  a  dislocation  never 
happens.    Great  as  Dupuytren's  experience 
is,  it  is  merely  a  drop  in  that  great  ocean  of 
experience,  to  the  rich  treasures  of  which  the 
surgeons  of  every  age  have  successively  con- 
tributed.    Instead  of  representing  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  radius  from  the  carpus  as  im- 
possible, it  would,  I  believe,  be  more  correct 
to  say,  that  the  accident  is  exceedingly  rare. 
In  Sir   Astley  Cooper's  work,  there   is    a 
drawing  of  a  dislocation  of  the  carpus  back- 
wards, which  no  doubt  is  particularly  uncom- 
mon; for  when  a  person  falls  on  his  hand 
while  it  is  extended,  the  force  would  almost 
always  much  sooner  break  the  radius,  than 
dislocate  it  towards  the  palm ;  but,  if  the  hand 
were  in  the  state  of  flexion,  so  that  the  back 
of  the  hand  received  the  force,  then  a  dislo- 
cation mi^ht  perhaps  be  a  more  likely  event. 
Now,  it  IS  worthy  of  your  notice,  that  Cru- 
veilhier  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  such 
a  dislocation,  in  which  the  radius  and  ulna 
had  been  thrown  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  as 
you  see  represented  in  this  plate ;  the  patient, 
Cruveilhier  conceives,  had  fallen  on  the  back 
of  Uie  hand  with  con^erable  force.    I  ought 
to  mention,  however,  that  Dupuytren  and 
Cruveilhier  take  different  views  of  this  pre- 
paration, so  that  further  investigations  are  de- 
sirable.    In  Cruveilhier's  book,  you  will  also 
find  an  engraving  of  a  case,  in  which  the  radius 
had  been  dislocated  by  the  contraction  of  a 
burn.     Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  a  boy, 
who  fell  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  the 
carpus  was  driven  backward.    I  am  not  there- 
fore disposed  to  consider  Dupuytren's  doctrine 
as  completely  established ;  in  fact,  it  is  difli- 
cuh  to  restrict  the  effects  of  external  violence 
on  the  joints,  considering  the  infinite  variety 
circumstances,  by  which  Uiey  may  be  modified 
and  influenced.  Two  yean  ago,  I  afforded  pro- 
fessional assistance  to  a  poor  lad,  who  fdl 
from  the  top  of  a  high  barn,  near  my  country 
house  at  Shepperton,  broke  his  thigh,  and,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  dislocated  his  wrist.    At 
all  events,  the  little  pain  experienced  in  the 
part  after  the  reduction,  makes  me  suppose 
that  the  case  could  not  have  been  a  fracture. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  were  to  meet  with  a  dis- 
location of  the  radio-carpal  articulation,  you 
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vooH  find  it  easy  of  reduction,  as  all  disloca- 
Ikms  of  ^n^lymoid  joints  usually  arc;  the 
extensioa  ana  counter-extension  need  only  be 
made  in  such  a  degree  as  is  sufficient  to  diminish 
llw  friction  between  the  articulating  surfaces, 
and  then  you  are  to  have  recourse  to  pressure 
on  the  displaced  bones  in  the  direction  calcu- 
lated to  bring  them  into  their  right  situation 
a^in.  Thus  the  reduction  is  readily  accom- 
piiahed.  Of  course,  extension  and  counter- 
extension  would  be  neoessarv,  if  the  dislocation 
of  the  carpus  were  forwards,  and  you  would 
also  have  occasion  to  use  splints,  for  otherwise 
the  movements  of  the  hand  mi^ht  bring  on  a 
telurn  of  the  dislocation,  and  prevent  the 
•pecdy  union  of  the  lio^ments. 

Dudocathfu  of  the  bona  of  the  carpm  from 
one  oftather. — ^The  bones  of  the  carpus  are 
not  very  liable  to  be  dislocated  from  one  an- 
other:   however,  there  is  one  in  the  second 
phalanx,  which  is  occasionally  thrown  out  of 
Its  place, — I  mean  the  os  magnum.     This 
bone,  as  you  are  well  aware,  is  received  into 
&  deep    cavity  formed  by  the  scaphoid  and 
loBsr  bones,  and  when  the  hand  is  violently 
bent,  it  will  sometimes  start  out  of  this  cavity, 
and  form  a  considerable  projection  at  the  back 
of  the  wrist.   The  reduction  is  occasionally  dif- 
Acolt;  but,  if  the  bone  be  left  unreduced,  there 
will  not  l>e  much  inconvenience, — there  will 
only  be  a  slight  weakness  of  the  wrist    Thus, 
in  one  instance,  which  was  attended  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  the  inconvenience,  resulting 
from  the  non- reduction  of  the  dislocation,  was 
that  the  young  lady,  who  was  the  subject  of  it, 
eould  not  practise  music — she  could  not  plav  on 
the  piano-forte.  The  case  will  be  evident  from 
the  situation  of  the  bone,  and  its  projection 
beyond  the  other  bones  of  the  carpus.    Tlie 
Mident  chiefly  occurs  in  children  and  females, 
^^Mn  the  greater  weakness  of  their  ligaments, 
and  aiso  w>m  the  cavity  of  the  scaphoides  and 
Imiaie  being  not  so  deep  in  them  as  in  male 
adnlts.     Wnen  you  attempt  to  reduce  tliis 
dislocation,  vou  are  to  bring  the  hand  into 
the  extended  position,  and  then  press  firmly 
on  the  projecting 'bone  with  your  thumb.  The 
common  plan  of  palliating  this  dislocation 
when  it  cannot  be  reduced,  is  to  apply  a  com- 
press and  bandage  over  it,  or  straps  of  ad- 
hesive plaister. 

The  metacarpal  bonet  can  hardly  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  except  by  great  and 
direct  violence,  and  lo  dosenr  are  thev  tied 
together  and  to  the  carpus,  that  scarcely  any 
thine,  except  gun-shot  violence,  the  bursting 
of  a  fowling-piece,  or  pistol,  or  the  fall  of  some 
ponderous  thing  on  the  hand,can  dislocate  them. 
However,  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is 
more  frequently  dislocated  than  any  other; 
and  yon  would  suppose,  from  its  having  mo- 
tion in  every  direction,  that  it  mi? ht  be  dis- 
located in  four  directions,  name^,  inwards, 
ootwards,  forwards,  or  backwards;  but  ex- 
perience proves,  that  it  is  ordinarily  dislocated 
only  forwards  or  backwards.  When  a  person 
hUs  on  the  radial  edge  of  bis  hand,  and  the 


thumb  is  carried  violently  inwards,  the  head 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  will  be  thrown  on  the 
back  of  the  trapezium.  In  other  instances, 
the  displacement  is  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb  is  then  thrown  between  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  fore-finger  and  the  inside  of  the 
trapezium.  The  reduction  is  very  easy :  the 
principle  is  to  make  counter-extension  from 
the  wrist,  and  extension  from  the  thumb,  and 
to  press  the  bone  in  the  proper  direction.  But 
I  have  one  observation  to  make,  which  is, 
that  if  you  do  not  reduce  the  bone  in  the  first 
instance,  you  may  afterwards  be  baffled ;  or  if 
you  do  not  keep  it  reduced  for  a  certain  time, 
you  will  not  effect  a  cure, — the  bone  will  ever 
after  be  subject  to  slip  out  of  its  place. 

The  next  dislocation,  gentlemen,  I  shall  have 
to  detain  you  with  some  little  time,  though  the 
joint  is  but  a  small  one ;  I  allude  to  the  dislo- 
cation of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  from 
tlie  metacarpal  bone.  With  this  subject,  then, 
as  our  time  is  expired,  I  will  go  on  to-morrow 
evening  at  six  o'clock,  immediately  after  lyt. 
£lliotson*s  lecture. 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  TBEATMBNT  OP  BURNS. 

{Continued  from  p.  808,  Vd.  III.) 

Fourth  Case. — Bttms  of  the  firttfour  de- 
grees of  several  regions  by  bcHmg  soup,  and 
from  a  pan  of  burning  coals.  Death  during 
the  period  of  re-actiun  — Angelica  Francis 
Bisson,  aged  forty,  subject  to  epilepsy  for  se- 
veral years,  was  silting  close  to  the  fire  when 
attacked  by  a  fit ;  she  fell  on  a  pot  of  boiling 
soup.  The  left  side  of  tiie  face  and  the  whole 
of  the  right  hand  were  burned  in  the  first  and 
second  degrees ;  the  left  elbow  and  the  supe- 
rior and  left  lateral  parts  of  the  chest,  whirii 
had  been  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
brasier  fpan  of  coals),  were  burned  in  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees. 

The  burn  of  the  first  degree  was  marked  by 
extremely  vivid  redness,  that  of  the  second  by 
numerous  phlyctens,  and  those  of  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  by  large  and  deep  eschars. 
Unfortunately  all  these  bums  were  veiy  ex- 
tensive :  the  patient  was  in  a  state  of  general 
anxiety,  and  uttered  the  most  piercing  cries 
from  extreme  suffering.  She  liad  very  frequent 
and  severe  fits  of  convulsions,  and  was  at 
times  delirious.  (Bled  freely,  opiate  potion, 
diluting  drinks,  simple  diet,  fine  linen  spread 
with  ointment,  charpie,  and  poultices.) 

During  three  days  the  patient  did  well.  On 
the  fourth  all  tlie  symptoms  were  incmsed ; 
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imin  aegravatetl;  deliriaro  almost  constant; 
erysipelatous  redness  over  the  whole  bodv^ 
'tongue  red  and  dry ;  very  great  anxiety.  She 
vas  again  bled,  but  the  symptoms  increased, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  day  she  died. 
.  Necropijf. — The  pia  mater  and  the  substance 
of  the  brain  were  slightly  injected,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomacn  and  bowels  inflamed 
in  several  parts,  and  the  inner  coats  of  the 
veins  were  remarkably  reddened. 

Fifth  Cksu^-^Bunu  of  different  degreet 
from  the  iartUion  of  the  apparel.  Tetanut 
produced  oy  the  mjlammatory  reactton.-^ 

Death Roger  J.  B.,  a^red  thirty  three,  a  day 

labourer,  came  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  suffering 
/or  two  days  from  the  effects  of  a  large,  deep 
i)iim,  produced  by  the  combustion  of  his 
clothes,  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The 
.bum  occupied  the  posterior  sides  of  the 
thigh,  l)olh  externally  and  internally,  extend- 
ing from  the  bend  of  the  hip  to  the  ham. 
The  sphacelated  skin  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface,  was  dry,  hard,  and  crepitous. 
Around  the  eschar,  the  burn  was  of  less 
intensity,  and  the  different  degrees  could  be 
easily  distinguished,  fbrming  a  sort  of  lone,  of 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  extent  The 
pulse  was  rather  weak.  Nevertheless  bleeding 
was  ordered,  and  emollient  cataplasms  applied 
to  the  eschar. 

On  the  fourth  day  from  the  accident,  the 
febrile  reaction  was  more  marked  (baths,  ano- 
dyne cataplasms,  sedative  potions.)  On  the 
sixth  day,  the  eschar  was  softened,  an  in- 
flammatory tumefactron '  surrounded  all  the 
parts,  and  granulations  appeared,  but  the 
patient  suffbred  the  most  excruciating  agony, 
and  was  tormented  with  want  of  sleep ;  the 
pulse  was  very  frequent. 

On  the  ninth  day,  there  was  headach  over 
the  frontal  region,  and  on  the  tenth  the  pains 
were  very  severe.  The  jaws  more  nearly 
\  approached  each  other ;  stiffViess  in  the  neck 
and  the  right  arm ;  belly  painful,  and  sen- 
sible to  pressure;  skin  hot;  pulse  frequent, 
(he  was  bled  from  the  arm  in  the  morning, 
and  fifteen  leeches  were  applied  behind  the 
ears;  sedative  potion,  with  fifteen  drops  of 
laudanum.)  Every  care  was  taken  in  oress- 
ing  the  wounds,  that  they  should  be  exposed 
the  least  time  possible  to  the  air.  On  the 
eleventh  day  he  was  worse  and  wakeful ;  his 
arms,  neck,  and  jaw  were  stifTened,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  at  all  sepa- 
rate tlie  latter.  Profuse  perspiration;  pulse 
'  contracted ;  was  bled  to  syncope ;  batn  of 
three  hours;  anodyne  injection  and  potion, 
and  anodyne  embrocations  to  the  jaws  and 
muscles  of  the  neck. 

On  the  twelfth  day  the  neck  was  thrown 
back,  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  were  con- 
tracted, and  he  was  insensible  at  times.  On  the 
thirteenth  day  all  the  symptoms  were  aggra- 
.yated;  body  bent  backwards  by  the  contrac- 

^  of  the  muscles,  and  profuse  per<:piration ; 
'  hard  and  frequent ;  no  delirium.  Wounds 


dressed  with  opiate  cerate;  six  drops  of  lau- 
danum in  injection  ever)'  two  hours ;  anodyne 
embrocations  over  the  body  continued.  Sup- 
puration from  the  wounds  not  very  great; 
burnt  surfiices  raw.  Pain  of  the  neck  greatly 
increased  on  the  slightest  pressure,  and  like- 
Wise  over  the  epigastrium;  respiration  diffi- 
cult; s}*mptoms  becoming  more  alarming, 
twenty-five  leeches  to  the  oack  of  the  neck. 
The  patient  continued,  until  this  day,  to  pass 
his  faeces  and  urine  naturally,  and  was  sen- 
sible. Pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt.  He  died  at 
seven  o'clock  p.m. 

TVecrcjpjy.  —  Thirty-six  hours  after  death 
those  parts  of  the  body  not  affected  by  tetanus 
were  stifTened,  but  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  generally  wherever  tetanus  had 
existed,  were  relaxed.  On  the  thigh  was  a 
square  foot  of  surface  where  the  ^kin  had 
sloughed  away :  the  wound  looked  healthy. 
The  veins  on  the  inner  part  of  the  skull  were 
gorged  with  blood.  The  arachnoid  had  a  light 
bluish  tint,  and  was  with  difficulty  detached 
from  the  grey  substance  of  brain,  which  was 
injected  with  blood,  and  of  a  red  colour,  and 
"exuded  some  blood  upon  pressure.  The  white 
substance  of  the  bram  was  likewise  injected 
'With  blood,  which  diminished  towards  the 
ventricles,  where  all  trace  of  it  was  lost,  and 
but  little  serum  was  found  in  them.  Some 
vessels  considerably  injected  were  seen  run- 
ning on  the  surface  of  the  corpora  ttriata  and 
the  optic  canals.  Internally,  however,  their 
vascularity  was  not  remarkable;  the  brain 
was  otherwise  of  a  pretty  firm  consistence. 
The  spinal  veins  were  gorged  with  black 
blood ;  the  marrow  was  of  its  ordinary  con- 
sistence. A  few  inches  below  the  cerebellum 
and  even  with  the  eighth  or  ninth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, the  grey  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow 
was  found  injected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
brain.  A  slight  redness  was  found  near  the 
fundus  of  the  stomach,  over  the  ilium  and 
ascending  portion  of  the  colon;  liver  and 
'spleen  healthy;  the  bronchiie  were  healthy; 
tne  lungs  slightly  adhered  posteriorly  by  some 
old  adhesions,  and  were  loaded  with  blood. 
The  heart  and  vascular  system  were  in  a 
healthy  state.  Nothing  particular  was  re- 
marked in  the  genito-urinary  organs. 

Sixth  Cass — Burnt  from  the  frtt  to  the 
third  defrree,  diffused  mjtammatwn  coming 
on  at  the  period  of  re-action,  foUowed  by 
tymotonu  of  gattra-enteritis  and  memngitie, 
'■^Death.^A  female  servant,  named  raagia, 
aged  sixty-three,  of  weak  constitution  and  bad 
health,  was  seated  by  a  wood  fire,  near  which 
was  a  pan  of  burning  charcoal.  The  smoke 
from  the  latter  made  her  giddy ;  she  fell  into 
the  fire,  and  severely  burnt  her  right  heel  and 
buttocks.  When  brought  to  the  H6tel  Dieu 
there  were  no  traces  of  asphyxia,  but* she  com- 
plained of  great  pain  in  the  burnt  parts ;  there 
was  a  large,  bard,  and  white  escnar  on  each 
buttock,'  surrounded  by  phlyctenae,  (of  the 
second  and  third  degrees,)  a  bright  erysipela- 
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tons  redoes  sfMC«d  over  the  tbiehts  and  pos- 
lerior  parts  of  the  body  (of  the  int  degree); 
oiider  the  right  heel  was  an  eschar  of  the  sixe 
of  a  crown  piece ;  the  calf  of  the  leg  was  red 
and    erythematous,  and  in  other  parts  were 
phljctcns,  filled  with  serum  (first,  second, 
^nd  third  degrees).    Bath ;  fine  linen  spread 
vtth    ointment  applied  to  the  parts ;  anodyne 
potioQ.    During  the  night  she  was  restless^  in 
the   morning  complained  of  severe  headachy 
Ibr  which  she  was  bled  from  the  arm.   On  the 
third    day  the  burnt  parts  were  extremely 
puoful.     From  lying  so  constantly  on  her 
oack  it  was  feared  the  burnt  parts  would  be- 
coioe  gangrenous ;  she  was,  therefore,  ordered 
to  Ue  on  her  stomach.    On  the  fiflh  day,  the 
eschars  began  to  separate  at  their  edees,  and 
did  not  appear  very  deep ;  she  frequently  asked 
for  fcx)d,  which  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to 
allow  her.     In  the  eveoiog,  rigors  and  fever 
supervened,  with  pain  in  the  right  leg.    The 
burns  of  Uie  first  and  second  degree  were  nearly 
hcaJed,  and  were  affected  by  inflammation,  and 
the  alTected  limb  was  swelled  and  erysipelatous. 
On  the  sixth  day,tlie  inflammation  put  on  the 
appearance  of  diffused  phlegmon,  extending  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh:   the  knee  waa 
very  painful.    General  bleeding  it  was  feared 
woula  lower  too  much  the  powers  of  the 
system ;  twenty  leeches  were  therefore  applied 
over  the   limb.     For   thirty-MX    hours  the 
phlegmon  appeared  stationary,  but  delirium 
soon  came  on ;  the  features  contracted ;  the 
mouth  and  lips  grew  parched ;  the  fever  more 
severe;  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  ensued,  and 
she  died  on  the  eleventh  day  from  the  acci- 
dent    On  examining  the  body,  thirty  six  hours 
after  death,  in  the  brain  the  ventricles  contained 
a  large  quantity  of  red  serum,  and  the  arach- 
noid was  inflamed.     The  base  of  the  right 
lung  was  hepatised ;  the  bronchial  tubes  were 
injected,  and  filled  with  thick  mucus;  a  slight 
emision  was  found  in  the  right  pleura;  the 
heart  was  enlarged  ;  its  cavities  were  enlarged ; 
and  its  walls  thinner  than  natural;   slight 
traces  of  old  inflammation  were  found  on  the 
mucous  surfj^ce  of  the  pericardium.    The  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  was  reddened ; 
the  gall-bladder- contained  about  thirty  gall 
stones;  the  mesentery  was  tuberculatea;  the 
liver  enlai^ged,  and  loaded  with  fat 

Sbvbntu  Case. — Asphyxia  from  charcoal 
'"Second  and  third  degree  of  bum*  from 
veiimentt  burning — Umttual  ilaie  of  wound 
— Different  drcumatancet  happening  after 
fuppuration — Death  at  the  end  of  eight 
months. — ^The  history  of  this  case  is  remark- 
able, as  presenting  a  different  terminating 
result  of  burns  not  very  rare,  where  the  pa- 
tients, afier  a  shorter  or  longer  space  of  time, 
from  the  system  not  having  sufficient  power 
U>  support  nature  durinff  the  process  of  dca- 
Irisation,  after  suffering  from  many  unforeseen 
ciKumstances  occurring. 

Marie  Ponchu,  aged  42,  was  throwing  some 
water  over  a  fire,  and  fiunted.    Her  clothes 


were  burnt;  large  phlyctense  wereaprewl  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  the  skin  of 
the  ham  was  torrified.  In  four  or  five  diyi 
large  eschars  covered  the  burnt  sur&ces.  On 
the  eighth  day  there  was  a  discharge  of  blood 
from  SiQ  ulcerated  parts;  they  were  extremely 
painful;  suppuration  very  great;  the  pulse 
was  feeble  and  small,  and  the  patient  threatened 
to  sink.  Tonics  were  prescribed.  She  bore 
her  sufferings  with  remarkable  patience;  the 
extensive  suppuration  was  checked  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  ine  cicatrisation  proceeded  slowly. 
Many  unforeseen  circumstances  now  occurred; 
attacks  of  erysipelas,  collections  of  matter  ia 
the  joints,  with  symptoms  of  gastric  irritatioUi. 
The  patient  from  these  divers  causes  soo« 
sunk  into  a  state  of  extreme  feebleness  and 
exhaustion,  and  died  eight  months  and  thirteen 
days  after  the  accident,  the  cicatrisation  of  the 
ulcers  at  that  time  being  very  nearly  comi> 
Dieted.  This  case  offers  an  example  of  tiie 
longest  period  that  a  patient  can  survive  after 
an  accident  of  this  kiiji. 

Eighth  Case. — Bums  of  the  feet  from  the 
first  to  the  fourth  degree  from  a  pedUuvium 
^Diffused  phlegmon — Death  on  the  seventh 
day> — A  lace*  wo  man,  aged  17,  of  good  health, 
learning  that  a  marriage,  which  she  was  to 
have  contracted  with  a  youne  man,  was  set 
aside,  conceived  the  idea  of  destroying  her- 
self. Shut  herself  in  a  narrow  chamber,  in 
which  were  two  pans  of  burning  charcoal. 
She  grew  insensible,  and  none  knew  how  long 
she  remained  in  that  state.  A  person  wh9 
was  coming  to  see  her,  hearing  deep  moans  iu 
the  room,  burst  open  the  door,  and  found  her 
in  a  state  of  apparent  death.  The  sur£ice  of 
the  body  was  purple ;  respiration  and  pulse  at 
the  wrist  scarcely  perceptible,  but  the  tem- 
poral arteries  could  be  felt  beating  feebly. 
The  patient  was  put  near  an  open  window, 
the  body  rubbed  with  warm  vine^,  and  she 
showed  some  signs  of  returning  life.  A  vein 
in  the  arm  was  opened,  the  blood  soon  flowed, 
and  three  cups  full  were  taken  away  with  great 
benefit.  A  mustard  pediluvium  was  ordered  in- 
stead of  one  at  the  ordinary  heat,30<>;  by  some 
mistake  the  attepdant  put  the  patient's  feet 
into  hot  water  at  100«.  In  tlie  course  of  half 
an  hour  she  began  to  speak,  complained  of 
the  heat  of  the  water  and  of  fulness  of  the  feet, 
and  was  placed  in  bed.  On  the  following 
morning  she  was  greatly  agitated,  complained 
of  violent  pains  in  the  legs:  both  the  feet 
were  then  found  to  be  burnt  to  the  height  of 
three  fingers'  breadth  above  the  malleoli,  the 
toes  were  deprived  of  epidermis,  the  insteps 
and  ankle-joints  were  covered  with  yellow 
hard  eschars ;  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  the 
edges  of  the  burn  were  marked  by  numerous 
pUyctens  filled  with  red  serum,  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  was  tumefied,  red,  and  painful. 
On  the  third  day  all  traces  of  asphyxia  were 
absent,  but  the  vital  functions  were  much  de- 
pressed, pulse  was  small  and  weak,  eyes  dull, 
and  patient  very  low.     The  burnt  parts  were 
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oovered  with  fine  dressing,  and  enveloped  in 

Soaltioes,  and  laid  upon  pillows.  On  the 
fkh  day  the  legs  were  much  inflamed,  and 
thirty  leeches  were  applied  to  each;  bath. 
On  the  sixth  day  an  obscure  fluctuation  was 
detected  in  the  right  limb,  the  phlegmon  had 
spread  to  the  knee  and  thigh ;  delirium  came 
CD,  and  she  sank  on  the  seventh  day. 

Necropsjf  ..^Some  of  the  escbars  were  com- 
mencing  to  separate  at  their  edges.  All  the 
joints,  especially  the  ankles,  were  inflamed; 
the  synovial  membrance  was  red  and  injected ; 
in  the  right  ankle  there  was  an  eifusion  of  red 
serum.  Below  the  burnt  surfiices  the  skin 
was  destroyed  to  some  extent;  and  in  the 
right  limb  an  abscess  was  detected,  and  the 
matter  burrowed  up  among  the  muscles,  dis- 
secting them  nearly  to  the  knee.  Matter  was 
also  found  infiltrated  among  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh,  and  over  the  inferior  and  posterior 
pirts  of  the  trunk ;  the  cellular  tissue  was 
•very  where  thickened,  the  brain  and  its  me- 
ninges were  injected.  The  above  unsuccessful 
eases  have  been  selected,  in  order  to  show 
from  what  causes  death  ensues  at  different 
periods  of  time  afi4*r  the  bum,  and  what  are 
(he  anatomical  characters  after  death.  What 
are  the  most  remarkable  and  instructive  points 
connected  with  the  foregoing  seven  cases? 
In  all  of  them  the  burns  were  of  a  most  severe 
nature,  spreading  more  or  less.  In  the  two 
first  cases  they  occupied  nearlv  the  whole  of 
the  body ;  in  the  second  and  third  cases,  also, 
the  patients  sunk  under  a  general  state  of 
irritation, — one,  aged  three  years  and  a  half, 
in  a  few  hours;  the  other,  thirty  years  old, 
on  the  second  day.  In  the  fourth  case,  the 
patient  could  not  resist  the  inflammatory  action, 
and  died  on  the  fourth  day  with  violent  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  digestive 
organs ;  the  fifth  died  from  a  severe  tetanie 
afl^ection  on  the  twelfth  day ;  in  the  sixth  and 
eighth  cases  diffused  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tions ran  on  to  extensive  suppuration,  separa- 
tion of  the  cutis  to  a  great  extent,  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  the  joints  which»  reacting 
upon  the  internal  organs,  caused  death  in  the 
one  case  on  the  eleventh  day,  in  the  other 
on  the  second.  In  the  seventh  case  many 
unfortunate  circumstances  occurred  during  a 
period  of  eight  months ;  suppuration  went  on 
during  the  whole  period ;  the  cicatrisation 
coukl  not  be  completed,  and  she  sunk  into  a 
state  of  marasmus. 

Bums  have  been  at  all  times  attempted  to 
be  cured  by  empirics.  Every  period  of  time 
has  had  its  peculiar  remedy,  which  has  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  given  way  to  others.  Nothing 
can  check  the  researches  of  these  persons  after 
a  certain  and  infailible  cure  for  bums. 

Eighth  Cask.  —  A  young  woman  was 
brought  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu  some  years  since, 
whose  extensive  bums  extended  nearly  from 
head  to  foot  From  the  complete  insensibility 
of  the  burnt  parts,  the  destraction  of  the  ept- 
-^^rmia,  the  disorganisation    of  the  mucous 


tissue,  and  the  darkened  yellow  appearance 
of  the  chorion,  it  was  easv  to  determine  that 
the  skin  throughout  its  wnole  thickness  was 
aflTected.  From  the  weakness  of  the  voice  and 
pulse,  the  insensibility  and  death-like  appear- 
ance of  the  body,  it  was  highly  probable  that 
death  would  soon  ensue,  or  that  if  she  escaped 
through  her  present  dangerous  condition  she 
would  not  be  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  the 
secondary  inflammation,  end  that,  in  either 
case,  her  constitutional  strength  would  not 
support  her  through  the  process  of  suppura- 
tion, still  less  throT^  the  healing  of  the  cica- 
trix. A  lady,  respectable  by  her  manners 
and  address,  accompanied  the  patient,  and 
with  greak  zeal  and  importunity  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  treat  the  case  by  a  plan  of  her 
own,  which  had  already  cured  numberless 
cases  of  severe  burns  like  the  present.  M. 
Dupuytren  represented  to  her  that  the  patient 
was  suffering  under  a  dreadful  bum,  which 
doubtless  would  prove  flital ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  lady  urged  her  suit  so  stronglv,  that 
she  was  permitted  to  treat  the  patient  by  her 
own  method.  This  she  did  during  four  days 
with  great  assiduity  and  zeal.  Circles  of  in- 
flammation apoeared  on  several  parts  of  the 
burnt  surftice  from  the  ointment  that  was  used, 
and  large  portions  of  skin  were  detached ;  yet 
the  lady  was  nothing  daunted,  until  the  death 
of  the  patient,  on  tne  fifth  day,  threw  some 
doubts  over  her  mind  as  to  the  reputed  efficacy 
of  her  remedy. 

The  reason,  continued  M.  Dupuytren,  why 
such  confidence  of  successful  treatment  is  shown 
on  the  one  hand,  and  such  implicit  credulity 
on  the  other,  is  firom  the  circumstance  that  a 
bum  is  considered  as  a  simple  affection  in  itft 
nature  and  phenomena,  constant  in  its  course 
and  efll^tN,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be 
easily  cured  by  a  remedy  simple  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  itself.  So  far  from  a  bum  being 
a  simple  affection,  it  is  one  very  complex,  of 
which  the  various  degrees  constitute  so  many 
affections,  presenting  single  characteristics, 
variable  effects,  and  particular  complications, 
and  of  which  the  treatment  of  each  is  essen- 
tially dlfl^reot.  It  is  requisite  to  remember 
the  different  eff^ects  of  heat  on  the  living  tissues 
to  be  convinced  of  these  truths.  It  will  be 
onlv  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
ana  immediate  effects  of  the  action  of  caloric ; 
the  consecutive  eft^ds  of  which  they  eventu- 
ally become  the  cause ;  the  suppurative  and 
ulcerative  stages  of  inflammation,  the  local  and 
general  fever,  the  numberless  complications 
accompanying  them,  the  various  accidenta 
which  may  follow  them,  such  as  pain,  spasm, 
convulsion,  and  tetanus;  the  cares  requisite  to 
retard  the  fbrmation  of  a  cicatrix,  to  prevent 
deformity  in  certain  cases,  and  to  hasten  its 
formation  in  others  in  order  to  prevent  death, 
to  be  convinced  of  the  folly  of  using  secret 
and  infidlible  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  such 
cases.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  parts,  and  the  changes  ther  may  un- 
dergo, and  great  experience  in  the  use  of 
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thote  remedSes  necessary  to  re-eiUblish  their 
natural  slate,  can  alone  lead,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, to  a  healthy  cure. 

The  treatment  of  these  lesions  depends  upon 
the  following  indications : — 

1.  To  remove  the  cause  of  the  bum. 

2.  To  avert  the  inflammation,  to  moderate 
in  the  two  first  degrees  the  pain  and  cutaneous 
irritation  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  to 
prevent  their  effects  on  the  internal  organs. 

3.  To  restrmin  to  a  certain  limit  the  secondary 
inflamnmtion  caused  by  the  separation  of  the 
cadiars  and  the  coming  on  of  suppuration. 

4.  To  aid  by  the  greatest  care  the  dca- 
traalion  of  the  after  wounds. 

5.  To  prevent  the  contraction  or  false  ad- 
hesion of  any  part  of  the  cicatrix  which  miefht 
prevent  due  motion  or  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  the  part 

S.  To  avert  tlie  general  primitive  and  con- 
SKutive  accidents  which  may  arise  in  the 
comae  of  the  disease. 

Th»  power  of  remming  the  cause  of  the 
injury  never  presents  itself  to  the  surgeon  but 
in  cases  of  boms  produced  by  caustic,  of  which 
an  nuBssimilated  portion  vet  rests  upon  the 
snrfiice,  and  this  may  be  done  by  those  sub- 
stances in  the  form  of  lotion  which  chemistry 
teaches  us  will  neutralise  the  burning  sub- 
stance. In  the  majority  of  cases,  simple 
water  will  effect  this  purpose.  In  burns  of 
the  first  degree,  or  in  those  of  the  second,  in 
which  the  epidermis  is  denuded,  all  the  care 
of  the  practitioner  should  be  to  avert  the  in- 
flammation, and  prevent  the  formation  of 
pUyctensB  or  scars,  which  might  tend  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty  and  time  of  cure.  Light 
astringent  applications,  sedatives,  and  non- 
excitants  are  the  best  means  to  promote  this 
end.  Immersing  the  parts  in  cold  water, 
Goulard  water,  or  water  with  a  small  quantity 
of  spirit  or  vinegar  in  it,  are  valuable  means, 
and  when  this  is  not  practicable,  the  frequent 
fMnentation  of  the  parts  with  the  same  liouids, 
or  with  ether,  alcohol,  or  a  solution  or  sul- 
phate of  iron  or  alum,  potash  or  ammonia  are 
of  great  value;  these  last  means,  however^ 
can  only  be  employed  where  the  epidermis 
has  not  been  abrad^,  where  it  has,  they  only 
an^ment  the  irritation,  and  induce  severe 
pain.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of  importance, 
that  the  epidermis  should  be  kept  entire, 
and  those  portions  of  the  dress  covering. 
it  should  be  removed  with  the  greatest  care. 
If  there  should  be  any  phlyctenn  they  should 
be  opened  with  a  fine  needle,  or  (he  point  of  a 
lancet  at  the  most  depending  point.  Should 
the  pain  and  irritation  be  very  great,  anodyne 
potions  may  be  givep  with  advantage.  If  the 
patient  is  young,  vigorous,  and  plethoric,  local 
or  general  blood-letting  will  be  very  soothing, 
and  tend  to  prevent  inflammation ;  the  means 
used  will  prove  more  successful  in  proportion 
as  they  are  administered  soon  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident;  the  more  severe  the 
iniury  the  lower  should  be  the  diet  allowed. 
Mneuaginous,  diluent,  and  acidulated  drinks 


^will  be  useful.  If,  in  spite  of  all  effbrt,  in- 
flamination  ^ould  ensue  it  should  be  mode- 
rated and  prevented  from  reaching  the  healthy 
tissues,  or,  if  excessive,  from  terminating  in 
gangrene,  or  from  re-acting  with  too  great 
violence  upon  the  external  organs.  In  such 
a  case  emollient  and  anodyne  fomentations, 
and  general  and  local  blood-letting  should  be 
practised.  In  addition  to  these,  if  the  pains 
should  be  very  intense,  anodyne  balsams. 
Rousseau's  laudanum,  decoctions  of  nightshade, 
henbane,  or  poppy  heads  should  be  made 
use  of. 

The  same  indications  again  present  them- 
selves in  bums  of  the  third  and  fourth  degrees, 
when  the  secondary  inflammation  occurs ;  if 
too  violent  it  should  be  repressed,  if  too  weak 
it  should  be  stimulated,  it  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  forgotten,  that,  in  these  cases,  ex- 
citants, if  too  long  continued,  are  very  apt  to 
terminate  in  erysipelas,  commencing  on  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  and  spreading  thence  over 
a  great  part  of  the  body,  and  in  some  cases 
proving  mortal.  This  has  been  frequently 
arrested  by  applying  a  blister  for  a  short  time 
over  thepart  itself.  A  light  covering  of  charpic 
to  absorb  the  discbarge,  should  be  placed  over 
the  wound,  and  over  that  some  fine  lint,  imbued 
with  some  cooling,  simple,  or  saturnine  oint- 
ment. Emoltient  cataplasms  should  be  placed 
over  the  eschars  to  ftcilitate  their  formation. 
When  they  are  nearly  detoched  they  may  be 
removed  with  the  scissors.  In  some  cases 
where  the  eschar  is  deep,  as  in  burns  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  degrees,  pus  will  collect  be- 
neath them.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  • 
sense  of  fluctuation.  They  should  be  punc- 
tured immediately,  to  prevent  the  infiltration 
into  the  surrounding  cellular  substance.  If 
on  the  separation  of  tiie  cutis  forming  the 
phlyctensB  the  skin  beneath  should  be  verr 
painful,  opiate  cerate^  or  linen  imbued  witfr 
a  solution  of  extract  of  opium  will  be  foun<f 
to  be  the  best  remedies. 

The  wounds  should  be  dressed  quickly,  that 
they  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  as  short  a 
time  as  possible,  and  with  great  gentleness  ta 
avoid  giving  unnecessary  pain  to  the  patient: 
In  some  cases,  especially  m  burns  of  the  fourtit 
and  fifth  degrees,  the  suppuration  is  generally 
so  abundant  as  to  require  the  sores  to  be 
dressed  three  times  daily.  In  these  cases  the 
patients  fall  into  a  state  of  deplorable  weak- 
ness, which  should  be  guarded  against  by  ad- 
ministering tonics,  such  as  the  quinine,  both* 
by  the  mouth  and  by  lavement.  When  there 
is  much  substance  destroyed  by  a  bum,  the 
cicatrix  will  sometimes  be  ^readhr  contracted ; 
this  should  be  guarded  against  by  preventing 
the  cicatrix  occupying  less  room  than  the  skin 
it  covers,  and  drawing  in  the  edges  too  much. 
This  may  in  general  be  done  by  cauterising 
carefully  the  superabundant  granulations  by 
the  position  of  the  limb,  by  careful  dressing, 
and  by  solid  support  Thus  the  patient  shouQ 
not  bend  the  limb  if  the  bum  is  m  the  seat  of 
flexion,  or  extend  it  if  the  bum  should  be 
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stretched  by  th»t  means ;  and  tents  and  sponges 
should  be  introduced  to  prevent  thecicatrunar- 
towmg  too  closely.  Compresses  and  other 
means  should  be  employed  to  prevent  parts, 
such  as  the  fungus,  from  contracting  vicious 
adhesions.  In  Uie  lace,  where  the  parts  are 
so  moveable  and  extensible,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  prevent  a  slight  deformity ;  the 
contracting  edges  may  be  here  separated  as 
wide  apart  by  plasters  and  other  contrivances 
as  possible;  but  where  a  good  cicatrix  can 
only  be  formed  at  much  expense  of  pain  to 
the  patient,  it  should  be  avoided.  When  a 
limb,  or  part  of  a  limb  is  destroyed,  amputa- 
tion becomes  necessary.  In  thb  manner  a 
wound  will  be  formed,  the  discharge  from 
which  will  be  soon  over,  and  the  cicatrisa- 
tion simple  and  easy  for  an  eschar,  the 
effects  of  which  will  be  long  felt,  and  which 
will  leave  behind  it  an  irregular  solution  of 
continuity,  with  a  projection  of  bones  and 
other  substances,  which,  situated  more  or  less 
deeply,  have  been  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
fire.  Besides,  in  removing  the  burnt  parts, 
the  patient  is  preserved  from  the  secondary  in- 
flammation. Nevertheless,  the  surgeon  should 
take  into  consideration  the  constitution,  age> 
and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  whether  he 
will  be  able  to  go  through  the  operation.  It 
should  also  be  remembered,  that  if  the  patient 
be  in  a  state  of  stupor,  as  sometimes  happens, 
or  if  the  local  inflammation  has  set  in,  or  if 
fever  be  present,  these  must  be  allowed  to  sub- 
side and  suppuration  to  be  established,  and  the 
general  state  of  the  patient,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  wound  be  afterwards  taken  to  guide  our 
conduct  Afler  the  cicatrices  have  formed, 
the  parts  preserve  a  degree  of  stiffness  which 
dues  not  permit  of  the  free  exercise  of  their 
functions.  Fomentations,  frictions,  oily  em- 
brocations, and  stupes  should  then  be  used. 

The  patient  should  at  first  move  about  but 
very  slowly,  lest  the  cicatrices  should  give  way, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case  when  they  are  oq 
the  abdominal  extremities.  A  slight  burn, 
which  does  not  materially  ^ect  the  internal 
organs,  wiU  require  no  internal  medicine.  But 
even  if  it  be  superficial,  and  occupy  a  large 
surface,  the  patient  should,  upon  principle,  be 
kept  upon  a  strict  diet,  by  emollient  and  re- 
freshing drinks,  and  kept  in  some  quiet  spQt« 
away  from  all  moral  ana  physical  excitement ; 
and  these  means  also  should  be  employed  if 
the  bum  be  deep.  Severe  pain  and  suffering 
should  be  relieved  by  opium  in  lase  doses; 
fever  and  any  inflammatory  action  should  be 
treated  by  bleeding,  especially  if  the  subject 
be  strong  and  plethoric ;  this,  however,  should 
not  be  carried  to  any  great  extent ;  if  the  depth 
of  the  bum  makes  it  probable  that  there  will 
be  ao  abundant  suppuration,  for  in  such  a 
case  the  bleedioff  wiU  weaken  him,  and  he 
will  not  be  so  well  able  to  bear  up  a|ainst  the 
suppuration,  and  he  would  sink  nrom  ex- 
~tion.  Suppuration  being  established,  and 
'er  subdued,  light  and  nutritious  diets 
givm,  but  in  small  quantities.    If  the 


suppuration  be  very  great,  and  of  great  extenti 
threatening  the  patient  with  marasmus,  pre- 
parations of  steel  and  quinine  will  be  appro- 
Sriate.  If  there  is  marasmus  and  colliquative 
iarrhcsa,  a  pill,  composed  of  half  a  grain  of 
gummy  extract  of  opium  and  one  grain  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  daily. 

Txi«TH  Case. — Epileptic — Bunufrom  the 
third  to  the  fourth  degree  on  the  potterior  eur- 
face  of  the  right  inferior  extremity — Perfect 
cure  oi^  the  hundred  and  forty-fifth  day~~» 
No  attack  of  epilepey  during  the  treatment. — 
Desirer  Lampet,  aged  thirty-six,  subject  to 
epilepsy  from  her  iniancy,  was  shut  in  a  cham- 
ber where  was  a  furnace  full  of  lighted  char- 
coal. She  soon  became  giddy  and  fell  upon  it, 
and  the  back  of  the  right  inferior  extremity 
remained  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to  the 
flames.  There  was  a  burn  of  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees,  which  extended  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  to  half  way  down  tlie  leg, 
and  enveloping  more  than  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  limb,  especially  around  the  upper 
part  of  the  popliteal  space.  The  skin,  celluVu 
tissue,  and  the  superior  surface  of  the  muscles, 
were  dead.  Compresses  spread  with  ointment, 
and  antispasmodic  drinks,  were  administered. 
During  the  first  seven  days  she  remained  at 
home.  Inflammation  had  already  commenced, 
and  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  dead 
and  living  parts  was  visible,  and  large  eschars 
were  formed,  and  seemed  but  slightly  attached 
to  the  limb  when  she  entered  the  H6tel  Dieu* 
Compresses  spread  with  ointment,  charpie, 
emollient  cataplasms  and  soothing  drinks,  were 
the  means  used.  At  the  end  of  three  days  all 
the  eschars  had  separated,  and  beneath  was 
seen  a  reddened  vermilion  surface  of  wound 
covered  with  healthy  granulations.  The  same 
treatment  was  continued;  but  lest  some  cica- 
trised circles  should  form,  and  controul  the 
motions  of  the  limb,  making  it  deformed,  it 
was  placed  on  an  inclined  plane.  T)ie  limb 
was  thus  properly  stretched  that  the  cicatrix 
might  form  every  where  regularly.    The  sup- 

Suratk>n  was  very  great,  and  the  wound  was 
ressed  twice  daily.  This,  however,  decressed 
in  a  short  time,  and  the  cicatrix  gradually  ad- 
vanced over  the  wound ;  this  was  soon  checked 
by  the  superabundant  growth  of  granulations* 
which,  although  the  nitrate  of  silver  was 
used  to  them,  grew  up  so  rapidly  that,  not- 
withstanding all  care,  the  cicatrix  was  only 
formed  at  the  end  of  145  days.  The  limb  lost 
nothing  of  its  natural  shape,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  the  patient  recovered  the  free  use  of 
it  During  the  whole  time  she  was  in  the 
hospital  she  had  not  one  epileptic  attack. 
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PHYSICIANS*  COLLEGE. 

RXTUmNS    TO     SEVERAL    ORDEES     OF    THE 
HONOURABLE   HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

Dated  June  21, 1833. 

No.  I. 

A  Co^  of  the  Regulationt  or  By-lawt  under 
whtch  the  Graduate*  m  Phytic  have  been 
admitted  at  FeUowt  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Phyticiant  of  London^  tince  tne  year  1771. 

Dr  ORDINB  CaNDIDATORUM. 

L — Nemo  in  CRodidatoram  ordinem  ad- 
nittatur  qui  non  in  omnia  Britanniarum  Jura 
luttis  est,  vel  qui  munus  Collegii  quodvis  ex- 
eqai  per  statnla  Regni  prohibitns  est 

II. — Nemo  in  CSmdidatorum  ordinem  ad- 
mittator  qui  non  annum  astatis  sua  vicesimum 
aextam  clauseriL 

lU. — Nemo  in  Caadjdatonim  ordinem  ad- 
mittatur  nisi  qui  in  Academic  vel  Ozoniena 
vet  Cantabrigiensi  MedicinaB  Doctor  creatut 
Iberit,  idooe  postquam  omnia  in  Statutis  utritis- 
Tis  Acaaemue  prsscripta  compleverit,  sine 
diapensatione  vel  gratify  inaoliti.  Si  qnis  verd 
Doctoratus  gradum  in  AcadeniA  Dublinensi 
adeptus  foerit,  yolumus  ntanteqoam  eligendus 

Sroponator,  titeras  testimoniales  tam  ab  ill! 
Lcademil,  de  prsestitis  omnibus  exercitiis  ibi 
necemariis  sine  dispensatione  vel  gratis  insoliti, 
Quam  ab  alterutnl  Academiarum  pnedictarum 
-oe  corporatione  sai  Regirtrario  profemt.  Illos 
vero  qui  in  prvdietis  Academiis  vel  honoriB 
cansi,  vel  ex  mandato  qualicunqne  aut  privi- 
legio  extraordinaiio,  Mcdidns  Doctores  creati 
ftmnt,  gradfts  istiusmodi  virtute  in  Candida- 
torum  ordinem  oooplari  nolumus. 

IV. — Neqio  in  Uandidatorum  ordinem  ad- 
mittatuT  qui  medicamentum  quodvis  arcanum 
(nostrum  vulg<5  dictum)  in  morbis  curandis  ad 
qoestum  usurpaverit,  aut  qui  Pharmacopobe 
▼el  Obstetricis  arte  aut  mercibus  quibusvis 
vendendis  victum  oueritaverit,  nisi  gravi  aiiqu& 
de  causi  Comitiis  Majoribus  approbandi  aliter 
visum  fuerit. 

V^-.Nemo  in  Candidatorum  ordinem  ad- 
mittatur  qui  non  ante  examinaiionem  primam 
omnes  Socios  in  Urbe  et  Suburbia  haoitantes 
gratis  impetrandn  ergo,  visitaverit. 

VI. — Nemo  in  Candidatorum  ordinem  ad- 
mittatur  qui  non  priib  examinatua  et  appro- 
batas  (nerit  in  tribus  Comitiis,  sive  Majoiibas 
aive  Minoribtts  pro  aibitrio  Prasidentis,  ant 
Prapimsidentis,etCessorum,ant  eoium  majoris 
partis  secundum  lianc  formam : 


Forma  >f^AMiNATX0Nis. 

VII.— Unusquisque  eorum  qui  in  ordinem 
Candidatorum  admitti  petat  ezami- 
netur. 
In  primis  Comitiis  in  parte  Medicinse 

Physiologica; 
In  secundis  in  parte  Pathologic&; 
In  tertiis  in  parte  Therapeutica ; 

Prspterea  examinetur  in  Grascis  literis,  ad 
Medidnam  spectantibus ;  scilicet  in  Hippo- 
crate,  vel  Galeno,  vel  Aretseo.  Proponantur 
cuipiam  in  priro4  examinalione  loci  ex  Apho- 
rismis  Hippocratis  vel  d  Galeno ;  in  secundA 
et  terti&  examinatione  loci  ex  Hippocrate,  vel 
Galenoj'vel  AreUeo,  qui  Latine  reddantur,  et 
brevi  Commentario  illustrentur.  Singuln  exa- 
mioationes  pmdictae  Latind  fiant.  In  singulis 
Examtnationibus,  sive  in  Comitiis  Majoribus 
sive  Minoribus  flant,  liceat  cuilibet  Scnbio  pro 
Arbitrio  dbputare  et  periculum  fiicere  quantum 
examinandus  in  re  medicA  valeat. 

VlII.-^Qui  ad  banc  formam  in  Comitiis 
Minoribus  examioatus,  et  i  Pnesidente  aut 
Propraesidente  et  Censoribus,  aut,  uno  Cen- 
sorum  absente,  4  Praesidente  aut  Propraesidente 
tribus  Censoribus  et  absentis  Censoris  vicario 
aut  eorundem  majore  parte  suffra^s  per  ptlas 
occult^  aoceptis  in  utraque  examinatione  ap- 
probatus  fuerit,  in  Comitiis  Majoribus  proximd 
insequentibus  proponatur  in  ordinem  Candida- 
torum admittendus,  et  si  major  pars  Sociorum 
praesentium  consenaerit,  peractis  iis  ab  ipso, 
quffi  per  statuta  nostra  requiruntur,  quam- 
primum  admittatur. 

IX. — Qui  vero  in  Comitiis  Majoribus  exa- 
minatus  fuerit,  si  in  nngulia  Examinationibus 
aeidoneum  praestilerit  majori  parte  Sodiorum 
praesentiom,  A  tertia  Examinatione  statim  pro* 
ponatur  in  ordinem  Candidatorum  admittendus^ 
et  si  consenaerit  major  pars  Sociorum  in  illis 
Comitiis  praesentium,  peractis  iis  ab  ipso,  quae 
per  Statuta  nostra  requirantnr,  quamprlmum 
admittatur. 

X. — Si  verd  quispiam  in  utravis  Exami- 
nationum  pnedictanim  i  Praesidente  vel  Pko- 
praesidente  et  Censoribus,  vel  uno  Censomm 
absente  a  Praesidente  vel  Propraesidente  etCen- 
aoribus  piaaseiitibns,  et  absentis  Censoris  vicario^ 
aut  eomndem  majore  parte,  suffragiis  per  pilas 
occnlte  aeoeptis,  minus  peritus,  nee  ad  &cu^ 
tatem  Medicinae  in  urbe  Londino  et  intra  sep- 
tem  milliaria  in  circuitu  ^usdem  exercendam 
idoneus  exiaumatus  foerit ;  k  Praeaidente^  vel 
Propranidente  corAm  Censoribus  praesentibus, 
si  in  Comitiis  Minoribus,  sed  coram  Sociis,  si 
in  Comitns  Majoribus  examinatio  fiat,  admo- 
neatur,  ne  medidnam  in  dict&  urbe  aut  per 
septem  milliaria  in  drcoitu  ejusdem  exeroeat, 
donee  SententiA  Praestdentis  vel  Proprvesidentis 
et  Censorum  peritior  et  satis  idoneus  exist}- 
raetur ;  et  non  nisi  pneterito  integro  anno  ad 
examinationem  iter&m  admittatur. 

XL — Antequam  quispiam  in  CandidatoniBi 
ordinem  admittatur  det  fidem  infri  scriptam 
Prosidenti  ant  Proprcsidenti  eoram  Sociis 
praesentibus  in  Majoribus  Comitiis :  **  Dabis 
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fldem  le  observaturum  statuta  Colleeii,  aut 
mulctas  tibi  contra  iacienti  irrogandas  prompts 
persolaturam ;  et  pro  viribus  oonatunim  ut 
noDor  ejus  integer  conserveter;  omniaque  in 
arte  medic^  factumm  in  reipublicse  utiiitatem.*' 
XII. — Quam  fldem  Uteris  mandatam  qui- 
libet  Candidatua,  poatquam  admiasus  fuerit, 
insuper  confirmet  nomine  suo  subscripto. 

Forma  Admissionis. 

XIII — Admittendus  flexis  genubus  manus 
Invicem  applicatas  humililer  tradat  in  manus 
Pnesidentis  vel  Propnesidentis  qui  dicat:— 
*'  Ego  A.  B.  Pnesidens  vel  Propnesidens, 
hujtts  Collegii  admitto  te  in  ordinem  Candi- 
datorum  precorque  (ibi  omnia  fiiusta." 
^  XIV. — Omnes  Candidati  tempore  admis- 
sionis sun  liieras  habeant  sigillo  Coilegii  mu- 
nitas  sub  hie  formi : — 

''Sciant  omnes  Nos.  A.  B.  Medicine 
Doctorem  et  Pnesidentem  Coilegii  Medi- 
corum  Londinensis  una  cum  consensu  So- 
ciorum  qnsdera  aucioritate  nobis  i  Domino 
Rege  et  Parliamento  concessa,  examinasse, 
apurobasse,  et  admisisse  in  Ordinem  Can- 
didatorum,  doctum  et  probum  virum,  T.  S. 

in  florentissimft  Academia 

Doctorem  eique  concessisse  liberam  facul- 
tatem  et  licentiam  exercendi  scientiam  et 
artem  medicam  juxta  formam  Statatorum  ad 
hoc  editorum. 

<*  In  cujus  rei  fldem  et  testimonium  sigil- 
lum  nostrum  commune  prsesentibus  apponi 

fecimus — ^Datum  Liondini 

die  Mensis Annoque  Domini... 


XV. — Si  quis  postquam  in  ordinem  Can- 
^idatonim  fuerit  admissus,  PharmacopoUe  aut 
Obstetricis  arte  aut  Mercibus  quibusvis  ven- 
deadis  victum  qu9ritaverit,  statuimus  ilium  i 
Candidatonim  ordine  excidisse. 

XVI. — Si  quis  Candidatus  criminis  aKcujus 

Savioris  ac  publici  damnatus  fuerit,  h  Candi- 
torum  oidine  expellatur,  si  ita  visum  fuerit 
majori  parti  Sociorum  in  Comitiis  Maioribus 
prssentium,  suffragiis  per  pilas  occult^  ac- 
eptis. 
XVII. — Si  quis  Candidatus  medicamentum 

3uodvis  arcanum  (nostrum  vulgd  dictum)  ven- 
itaverit,  et  delicti  hujus  k  Prsesidente  et  Cen- 
aoribus,  aut  eorum  majore  parte  convictus 
fuerit,  i  Candidatonim  ordine,  si  ita  judicatum 
fuerit  &  majore  parte  Sociorum  in  Comitiis 
Majoribus  presentium,  suffragiis  per  pilas 
oeculte  acceptis  expellatur. 

XVIlI..~Nullus  Candidatus  A  Pnesidente 
in  Comitiis  Majoribus  ad  eligeodum  in  ordinem 
Sociorum  proponatur,  qui  non  in  ordine  Can- 
didatonim oend  se  gesserit,  et  secundum  Statuta 
Coilegii  se  idoneum  prsestiterit 

Quandoqnidem  nonnulli  sunt  quibus  propter 
licentiam  ad  practicandum  in  MedicintL  ab 
Academii  sive  Oxoniensi,  sive  Cantabrigiensi, 
per  totam  Anglian  pneter  Urbeni  Londini  et 
intra  septem  Milliame  in  Circuitu  ejusdem  per 
Kegni  licet  Medidnam  ezercere,  null! 


coram  nobis  habiti  Examinatione  volumnsy 
pnemissis  non  obstantibus,  ut  unnsquisque 
eorum  qui  annum  octavum  a  primi  Commo- 
ratione  sul  in  alterutrft  Academlarum  prSsdic^ 
tarum  compleverit,  et  Annum  ^tatis  sue 
vicesimum  sextum  clauserit,  et  ea  quscunque 
de  Ordine  Can<)idatorum  prsescripta  fuerint, 
preter  Doctorat(is  in  Medicini  Gradum  pne- 
stiterit,  postquam  in  tribus  Comitiis,  sive  Ma- 
joribus sive  Minoribus,  pro  arbitrio  Pnesi- 
dentb  et  Censorum  aut  eorum  majoris  partis 
secundum  formam  de  Candidatis  dictam  ex- 
aminatus  et  approbatus  fuerit,  admittatur  ad 
Medictnse  Facultatem  exercendum  in  Urbe 
Londino  et  intra  septem  Milliaria  in  circuitu 
ejusdem  si  ita  visum  fuerit  majori  parti  Sociorum 
in  Comitiis  Majoribus  prsesentium,  suffragiis 
per  pilas  occulta  acceptis ;  volumus  quoque,  ut 
Locum  infra  Medicinie  Doctores  in  Ordine 
Candidatorum  occupet,  nomine  Candidati  In- 
ceptoris  designatus. 

Si  quis  verd  ita  admissus  Gradum  Doctoris 
Medicinae  in  alterutrft  Academiarum  pne- 
dictarum  intra  triennium  non  susceperit,  sta- 
tuimus et  ordinamus  ilium  e  Canoidatorum 
ordine  excidisse,  nbi  gran  aliquSL  de  Causi 
aliter  visuur  fuerit  majori  parti  Sociorum  in 
Comitiis  Majoribus  praesentium. 

Db  Sociis. 

I. — Nemo  in  Sociorum  ordinem  admittatur, 
qui  non  fuerit  aut  annum  integrum  Candidatus 
postquam  Doctoris  Medicinn  gradum  sus- 
ceperit; secundum  formam  de  Candidatis 
dictam,  aut  e  Permiasorum  numero  electus, 
ut  postea  statutum  est. 

II. — Nemo  in  Sociorum  ordinem  admittatur, 
qui  non  in  omnia  Britauniarum  Jura  natus 
est,  vel  qui  munus  Coilegii  quodvis  exequi  per 
Statuta  negoi  probibitus  est. 

III. — NuUus  Candidatus  in  Sociorum  ordi- 
nem admittatur,  nisi  prius  Pnesidentem  gratis 
impetrandie  ergo  visitaverit. 

lV...Nemo  in  Sociorum  oidinem  admit- 
tatur, qui  medicamentum  quodvis  arcanum, 
(nostrum  vulgd  dictum)  in  morbis  curandis 
ad  ousRstum  usurpaverit,  aut  qui  Pbarma- 
copoue  aut  Obstetricis  arte  aut  mercibus  qui- 
busvis  vendendis  victum  quaeritaverit,  nisi 
gravi  alioui  de  causi  Comitiis  Majoribus 
approbanoi  aliter  visum  fuerit. 

V. — Nemo  in  Sociorum  ordinem  electus 
admittatur,  nisi  prius  fldem  infra  scriptam 
Pnesidenti  aut  rropraesidenti,  coram  Sociis 
pnesentibus  in  Majoribus  Comitiis  dederit : — 
"  Adniteris  pro  viribus  ut  status  Coilegii  per- 
petuetur,  statuta  Coilegii  observabis,  aut 
mulctas  tibi  contra  facienti  irrogandas  prompte 
persolves. 

*'  Secreta  Coilegii  foras  non  vulgabis. 

"  Neminem  aut  in  Sociorum  aut  Can- 
didatorum ordinem  oooptandnm  aut  ad  niedi- 
cinas  facultatem  in  urbe  Londino  et  per  sep- 
tem milliaria  in  circuitu  ejusdem  exerceodam 
adroittendum,  decemes,  ooem,  seposito  omni 
alTeetu,  acientii  aut  moribus  duoas  idoneum 
esse  judkaveris. 
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deniquA  in  arte  medici  pro  viribiu 
firiet  ad  honorem  GoUegii  et  raipublicB 
Htilitalaa.** 

VI.— ^uam  ftden  literia  mandatam  quilibet 
Sociis  post^uam  admissus  fuerit,  insoper  con- 
finnel  nomiiie  sno  subacripto. 

FosMA  Admissionis. 

VII— .AdnutteDdus  flexis  genubus  nanus 
invkem  applkatat  hnmilit^  tradat  in  manus 
Pnendentis  ant  PropnesidenUi  qui  dicat : 
Ego  A.  B.  Pnesidens  vel  Propmsidens 
hnjus  Collegii  admitto  te    in   Societalem 
oostmn,  pnoorque  tibi  omnia  fausta. 
VIII. — Omnes  Socii  tempore  admissionis 
SMS  Uteras  habeant  sigiUo  Collegii  munitas 
sub  hac  formi. 

"  Sdant  omnes  nos  A.D.  Medicinss  Doc- 
torem  et  Presidenturo  Collegii  Medioorum 
Loodinensis»  una  cum  consensu  Sociorum 
cjuadem,  auctoritate  nobis  i  Domino  Rege 
et  Parliamento  ooncessa,  approbasse  et  in 
Societalem  nostram  cooptasse  doctum  et 
probum  virum  T.  S.  in  florentissima  Aca- 

demji Medidnm  Doctorem; 

laigitosqne  prsRterea  usum  et  frucium  om- 
nium commoditatum,  libertatum,  ac  pri- 
vilegiorum,  que  CoUegio  nostros  auctoritate 
prsBdictm,  etjam  concessa  sunt,  etin  futurum 
coDcedenda:  In  cujus  rei  fidem  et  testimo- 
nium sigillnm  nostrum  commune  prsesentibus 
apponi  fecimus.     Datum  Londini  in  Col- 

Iqgio  nostro die  Mensis 

Annooue  Domini *' 

IX.— oi  quis  postquam  in  Sociorum  ordt- 
nen  fuerit  admissus^Tbarmacopoln  vel  Ob- 
stetridsarte,  aut  mercibus  quibusvis  vendendis 
victnm  auseritaverit,  statuimus  et  ordinamus 
ilium  e  Sodetate  nostra  ezcidisse. 

X. — Si  quis  Socius  criminb  alicujus  gra- 
vioris  ac  |Hiblici  damnatus  fuerit  e  Societate 
nostri  ezpeUatur  si  ita  visum  luerit  major! 
paiti  Sociorum  in  Comitiis  Majoribus  prse- 
sentium,  suflfragiis  per  piles  ooculte  aoceptis. 

XI.— -Si  quis  Socius  medicaraentum  quodvis 
arcanum  (nostrum  vulgd  dictum),  venditaverit, 
ei  delicti  hujusce  i  Pnesidente  et  Censoribus, 
ant  comm  maiore  parte  convictus  ftierit;  e 
societate  nostra,  si  ita  judicatum  fuerit  a 
■ajore  parte  Sociorum  in  Comitiis  Majoribus, 
sive  Ordinariis,  sive  Extraordioariis  presen- 
tium,  suflVagiis  per  piles  occulta  acceptis  ex- 
pelli^. 

Db  PaaiussoRtM  ELBcnbini  utraor- 

DINARIA  IN  SOCIOS. 

1.  Quandoquidem  fieri  potest  ut  inter  Per- 
misns  numerentur  viri  quidam  egregii,  et  de 
re  medid  prsDclard  meriti,  quos  statutum 
nostrum  de  Sociis  in  ordinem  Sociorum  co- 
Mutari  vetat;  sutuimua  et  ordinamus  ut  non 
obstante  statute  de  Sociis,  lioeat  Pnesidenti 
qootannis  nee  sarpiiks  in  Comitiis  Minoribus 
Ordinariis  nense  Martis  habitis,  nisi  gravi 
aliqua  de  causft  Comitiis  Majoribus  approlnndl 
alio  nense  visum  fuerit ;  unum,  pro  suo  ar- 


bitrio,  A  Pcrraissb  qui  decenninm  compleverii 
k  tempore  admissionis,  utpote  morum  inte- 
gritate,  doctrinU  et  arUs  medicm  peritia  insig- 
nem,  in  Socium  approbandum  Censoribns 
proponere;  qui  si  Pnesidens  et  Ceasores  aui 
eorum  major  pars,  suffhigiis  per  pilas  occult^ 
aoceptis  consenserit,  in  Comitiis  Majoribus 
Ordinariis  postridid  nativitetis  Divi  Johannif 
Baptistae  habitis,  i  Pnesidente  in  Socium  eii- 
gendus  proponatur ;  et  si  major  pars  Sociomm 
pnesentium  suffhigiis  per  pilas  occulta  acoepti^ 
consenserit,  in  Societatem  noetiam  quampri- 
mum  admittatur. 

II.  Non  licebit  Prasidenti  alterum  iisdem 
Comitiis  Minoribus  approbandum  proponere, 
sive  vir  propositus  approbatus  fuerit,  sive  re- 
jectus. 

HI.  Quicunque  ita  e  Permissorum  numero 
in  ordinem  Sociorum  approbandos  proponatur, 
eum  approbandum  proponat  Presidens  in  Co- 
mitiis Minoribus  hisce  verbis : — "  Commendo 
vobis  A.  B.  qui  decennium  complevit  ex  quo 
tempore  in  Permissorum- numerum  admissus 
est;  quem,  propter  egresiam  morum  probi- 
tetem,  doctrinam,  et  singuiarem  in  arte  medici 
peritiam,  omnin6  dignum  censeo,  qui,suffragiis 
vestris  priiks  appro^tus,  eligendus  in  Socium 
proponatur  Comitiis  Majoribus  Ordinariis  post- 
ridie  nativitetis  Divi  Jobannis  Baptistse  ha- 
bendis."  Et  in  Comitiis  Majoribus  his  verbis : 
"  Propono  vobis  A.  B.  propter  e^;regiam  mo- 
rum probitetem,  doctrinam,  et  singuiarem  in 
arte  medici  peritiam,  in  ordinem  Sociorum 
elisCTdum." 

Iv.  Non  licebit  Propraesidenti  vel  Pne- 
sidentis  vicario  hoc  officio  funn. 

V.  Lioeat  porro  cuilibet  £)ciorum  in  Co- 
mitiis Majoribus  Ordinariis,  postridie  Divi 
Michaelis  habendis,  aliquem  qui  annos  septem 
integros  in  numero  Permissorum  fuerit,  an- 
numque  vtetis  sun  tricesimum  sextum  clau- 
serit,  ezaminandum  proponere. 

VI.  Nemo  verd  alitpiem  k  Permissomm 
numero  iti  examinandum  proponat,  nisi  priiis 
in  Comitiis  Majoribus  postridid  Divi  Jobannis 
Baptiste  proxime  habitis  suum  consilium  Col- 
legio  palam  exposuerit. 

vll.  Qui  Permissum  aliquem  examinandbm 
proponit  his  utetur  verbis  u-"  Liceat  mihi 
proponere  Presidenti  et  CoUegio  virum  egre- 
gium,  A.  B.  qui  annum  setatts  tricesimum 
sextum  clausit,  et  qui  ultra  annos  septem  Me- 
dicinn  fiiculUtem  exercuit,-  ex  quo  tempore  ia 
Permisaorum  numerum  admissus  fiiit;  et  quem 
scio  esse  aptum  habilem  etidoneum  tam  Mo- 
ribus  quam  Doctrine,  qui  in  Societatem  nostram 
elisatur.*' 

VlU.  Is  adeo,  si  consenserit  major  pars 
Sociorum  in  illis  Comitiis  piaesentium,  juxte 
formam  pro  Candidatis  usitetem  i  Prsesidente 
vel  Proprsesideote  et  Sociis  in  tribus  Comitiis 
Majoribus  Ordinariis  examinetur;  etsi  in  sin- 
gulis examinationibus  k  msjore  parte  Sociorum 
prsesentinm  in  illis  Comitiis  approbatus  ftierit^ 
suffiagiis  per  pilas  occulte  aoceptis  Comitib 
Majoribus  Ordinariis  proxime  insequetttibtte» 
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i  Piljilnirta  vA  PiopnnUfeBle  pioponatiir 
ki  oadioMi  Socioraai  aamittendiis;  et  d  con* 
seoserit  major  purs  Sodonm  in  illis  Comitits 
pneKDtiain ;  suflragtis  per  pilas  occolte  •<> 
«ptif  qaam  primQin  commode  fieri  potesti 
admittatur,  duriimodo  nee  lex  term  nee  nUnm 


itatalam  CoUegii  noetri  enndem  ad  iUiid  bene' 
iidttm  aocipiesdum  inhabilem  reddideriu 

Francis  Hawkins;  Registrar. 
July  4, 1833. 
By  Older  of 
The  Royal  College  of  Phyaicians. 


No.  IL — Am  Acoouni  of  the  Number  of  Penons  who  have  been  admitted  a»  Pdlowi  of  the 
Rnyal  C^lege  of  Pkymciane^  in  each  Year,  since  1771 ;  distinguuhing  the  Number  ad- 
miUed  under  each  By-Law,  and  aUo  the  Number  rejected. 


FeiiowB 

Fellows 
admitted  undor 

Fellows 

Fellows 
admitted  under 

Date. 

admitted 
fuul«rth« 

the  By-Law 
**  De  PcnniMO- 

Rejected. 

Date. 

admitted 
under  the 

the  By-Law 
**DePermSMO. 

R^leeted' 

ordinary 

ramBlectione 

ordinary 

mmElectioDe 

By-Law. 

extraordinariA 

By-Law. 

extraordinariA 

In  Socios." 

inSocios.** 

1771 

, 

4 

^^^^ 

1802 

1 

J 

^.^ 

1772 

... 

^M 

_^ 

1803 

3 

... 

.. 

1773 

.. 

•_ 

... 

1804 

2 

... 

... 

1774 

1 

_ 

... 

1805 

4 

_ 

... 

1775 

5 

_ 

.1.. 

1806 

5 

.. 

.. 

1776 

^^ 

_ 

... 

1807 

1 

1 

.... 

1777 

2 

m^m 

... 

1808 

6 

.. 

.... 

1778 

1 

..• 

.^ 

1809 

3 

^^ 

.^ 

1779 

1 

_ 

._ 

1810 

3 

_ 

.. 

1780 

1 

^i. 

.... 

1611 

1 

... 

.1.. 

1781 

~~m 

^« 

... 

1812 

... 

K. 

... 

1782 

1 

•^ 

•» 

1813 

4 

... 

... 

1783 

2 

iM 

.. 

1814 

3 

_- 

... 

1784 

1 

2 

.1.. 

1815 

3 

.^. 

_ 

1785 

2 

... 

1 

1816 

2 

.. 

_ 

1786 

.^ 

1 

_ 

1817 

3 

_ 

1 

1787 

6 

1 

»-. 

1818 

7 

... 

„ 

1788 

^^ 

1 

... 

1819 

7 

... 

.. 

1789 

2 

mmm 

.«. 

1820 

1 

_ 

.... 

1790 

2 

1 

... 

1821 

4 

_ 

_ 

1791 

1 

_ 

... 

1822 

5 

-1 

- 

1792 

^^ 

_ 

_ 

1823 

.^ 

1 

... 

1793 

2 

1 

.. 

1824 

2 

._ 

,_ 

1794 

1 

^^ 

1 

1825 

4 

1 

..^ 

1795 

4 

... 

1 

1826 

5 

... 

w. 

1796 

5 

«. 

m^ 

1827 

4 

1 

.. 

1797 

■1.. 

... 

m^ 

1828 

3 

1 

, 

1798 

2 

... 

m^ 

1829 

.. 

1 

^.. 

1799 

3 

.. 

— 

1830 

3 

... 

_ 

1800, 

2 

... 

.. 

1831 

8 

1 

^_ 

1801  ^ 



— 

1832 

5 

1 

— 

No.  IIL — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  PereoM  who  hate  been  admitted  ai  Licentiatei  of 
the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London^  from  January  1, 1823,  to  December,  31, 1832. 

Number  of  perwns  admitted  aa  licentiates,  from  January  1,  1823,  to  De-    >     ,|^ 

cember  31, 1832 J     117 

Juiy  4f  1833.  Peancis  Hawkins,  Registrar,  * 


In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Roval  College  of  Physicians 
have  made  the  following  return,  which  con- 
iains  an  accoimt  of  the  money  which  has  been 
received  by  them  from  persons  admitted  as 
licentialea,  from  1st  January,  1823  to  31at 
December  1832 ;  and  also  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  baa  been  appropriated. 
In  explanation  of  this  return,  from  which  it 

netiB  thai  the  annual  expenditure  of  the 


College  considerably  exceeds  its  revenue,  they 
beg  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that,  in  addition  to  the  sums  of 
money  mentioned  in  the  following  return,  the 
whole  income  of  the  CoUm  arises  from  va- 
rious sources;  viz.  first,  from  fees  paid  by 
fellows,  who  each  nay  on  admision  95^  4f. 
a  sum  including  40^  for  stamps;  secondly^ 
from  money  paid  by  extra-licentiates,  each  of 
whom  pays  for  letters  testimonial,  17/.  9«.; 


Bjf'LatM  (^the  Lomdim  CtM^  of  Phfuciant. 
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aad,  lliiidly,  from  rents  of  Itnds  Mid  boaaef,  diture ;  the  first  amountiog  to  4115/.  16f.  Sd., 

the  donation  of  fomer  fellows  of  their  society.  whileilseipenditarehasBiiKmiited  to 4821/.12A 

But,  for  the  last  four  years,  the  whole  in-  during  the  same  period, 
come  of  the  College  has  not  equalled  its  expen- 

^o.  lV,^^An  Account  of  the  Money  which  hat  been  rtcehed  by  the  Royal  €ollege  of  PAy* 
Muiansfrom  Penont  admitted  a»  LiceniiatmtffQm  Jan.  1«  1823,  to  Dec,  31, 1832. 


One  hundred  and  seventeen  persons  have  been  admitted  as 
licentiates,  between  the  let  January,  1823,  and  the  31st  De< 
cember  1832,  from  each  of  whom  has  been  received  56/.  17«.; 
the  whole  amount  l)eing  .... 

Charges  immediately  conaeoled  with  the  examination  and  ad- 
miaaioB  of  each  licentiate;  vix. 


Stamps  and  parchment  for  diploma 

Fee  to  presiaent,  who  attends  the  three  examina 

tions  and  admissions  of  each  licentiate  . 
Fee  to  the  four  censors  for  three  examinations 
Pee  to  registrar,  who  attends  and  takes  minutes  of 

all  examinations  •  • 

Pee  to  the  treasurer 
Fee  to  the  beadle 
Pee  to  the  porter 


15  0 

d, 

0 

2  0 
4  0 

0 

0 

1  0 

0  15 

1  5 
0  5 

0 
0 

0 
0 

24  15 

0 

117  Licenses,  at  24/.  15t.  each 


f. 


d. 


6651    9    0 


2895  15    0 


Balawse 


The  balance  of  3755/.  14<.  divided  by  ten,  the  number  of  years,  gives  to  the 

College  an  annual  income  of  375/.  Wt, 
Annual  income  derived  from  persons  admitted  as  Lioentiates 


3755  14    0 


375  II    0 


An  Account  cf  the  manner  m  which  it  hot  been 

Annnal  Charges  incurred  in  maintaining  the  House  for  Col- 
legiate Purposes,  and  in  Salaries  to  Officers  and  Servants, 
▼tx.  Government  and  parochial  taxes : — 

Fines,  amerciaments  to  the  crown 

Asaesaed  taxes    ..•••*••• 

Poor's  rales 

Paving  and  lighting  rate 

Sewers*  rate       ••••••••• 

Water  rate 

Watering  itieel 

Other  diarges;  vix.    - 

Cenaen,  \o  make  up  the  annual  salary  of  each  censor  20/. 
Registrar    ••.••••••• 

Treasorer          ••»..•••. 
Beadle*s  sahiry 

His  disbursements  in  pettv  charges 

Housekeeper's  salary  and  allowances 

Her  disbursements 

Poiter'a  salary,  52C,  and  fab  dirtmrsementa  .... 

Ceala 

Smtbneiy  and  printing 

Insurance 


appropricUed* 


£ 

9. 

d. 

£ 

9.      d. 

6 

1 

3 

77 

17 

2 

115  15 

6 

37  16 

0 

11 

13 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4 

13 

0 

265 

5  11 

33 

8 

0 

40 

0 

0 

2() 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

ea 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

73 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

535 

8  0 

800  13  11  . 

Thomas  Tcanxx,  Treamrer. 
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Dr.  IVrigki  an  Cardiac  Paiholog^. 


FiiHlMr»  IfacT  b€f  to  sUte»  that,  with  the 
tieepttou  of  a  lease  of  the  groand  upon  which 
the  building  now  stands,  the  College  has  never 
received  any  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Crown 
since  its  foundation.  The  original  building 
for  Uie  meetings  of  the  corporation  was  pur- 
chased, and  ackled  to,  by  the  private  subso'ip- 
tipns.of  the  fellows  of  that  time;  and  when 
this  was  burnt  down  at  the  great  Are  of  Lon* 
don,  the  edi6ce  in  Warwick-lane  was  built  at 
the  cost  of  the  fellows ;  and  the  funds  for  the 
erection  of  the  present  building  in  Pall^Mall 
East,  which  cost  25,000/.,  were  raised  from 
the  sale  of  the  premises  in  Warwick-lane, 
which  yielded  9000/.,  from  2000/.  given  by 
the  trustees  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  and  from  tfaie 
snbscrtptions  of  the  present  fellows. 

To  meet  these  great  demands,  the  College 
has  foregone  every  expense,  except  such  as 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  promote  the  le- 
'gitimate  objects  of  its  institution,  to  further 
which  the  fellows  still  continue  a  small  annual 
subscription. 

WBIGHT  ON  CARDIAC  PATHOLOOT. 


Carditii  and  PericardiiU — lymphatic 
or  membranous, 

Thb  high  degree  of  sensibility  attri- 
buted to  the  textures  of  the  heart, 
and  the  immense  importance  of  the 
function  performed  by  that  organ, 
seem  calculated  to  render  it  peculiarly 
incapable  of  enduring  irritation,  or 
undergoing  morbid  changes,  without 
betraying  manifest  and  formidable 
signs  of  the  disturbance  it  suffers,  or 
the  lesion  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 


But  whatever  may  have  once  been 
thought  t>f  the  liability  to  instant  and 
urgent  danger  from  diseased  actions 
accruing  to  the  heart's- substance,  it  is 
now  very  well  known  that  jnorl^id 
states  of  this  part  are  by  no-  means 
rare,  and  also  that  imminent  or  im- 
mediate danger  is  not  the  invariable 
attendant  on  cardiac  affections.  It  is 
also  sufficiently  ascertained  that  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  heart  may 
arise,  continue  long,  and  effect  great 
changes  in  the  texture,  conixexiops, 
&c.,  of  that  organ,  without  any  certain 
or  violent  display  of  suffering  or  dan- 
ger. The  afrections  of  the  heart  aiid 
ita  appendages,  denoted  by  the  terms 
•prefixed  to  these  remarks,  have  often 
Deen  found  (by  after  search)  to  have 
constituted  the  occasion  of  many  aymp^ 


toms,  which,  during  life,  were  either 
deemed  of  little  importance,  or  too 
equivocal  and  obscure  to  allow  of  their 
being  referred  to  so  serious  a  cause  as 
disease  of  the  heart  itself.  Carditis 
and  pericarditis,  singly  or  together, 
have  progressed  in  a  silent  and  undis- 
tinguished manner,  to  the  extent  of 
almost  total  alteration  of  the  natural 
condition  and  relations  of  these  tex- 
tures to  each  other,  and  to  other  parte; 
and  there  has  been  nothing  to  mark 
the  change  that  was  goiuff  on,  or  to 
reveal  the  special  seat  and  nature  of 
such  disease  or  d^neration. 

If  any  proof  was  wanted  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  former  opinion  respect- 
ing the  incapacity  of  the  heart  to  bear 
direct  irritation,  without  obvious  de- 
rangement of  ita  common  office,  and 
great,  or  even  fatal  disturbance  of  ita 
extensive  and  important  physiological 
associations,  such  reouirement  is  amply 
supplied  by  autopsic  evidences,  'f'he 
strong  vestiges  neauently  met  with 
on  the  dissecting  table,  of  ancient  in- 
flammation and  Its  conseooences, about 
the  heart  and  ita  appenoages,  furnish 
unequivocal  testimony  on  this  head, 
and  go  to  show  plainly,  that  the  heart, 
like  many  other  fibrous  structures, 
may  endure  the  gradations  of  acute 
ana  chronic  inflammation,  not  only 
with  safety  to  life,  but  in  a  manner 
little  obvious,  and  not  easily  discrimi- 
nated. The  records  of  surgery,  of 
military  surgery  especially,  supply 
full  confirmation  of  the  same  fact,  in 
the  numeroils  instances  reported, 
where  the  heart  has  been  found  to 
have  suffered  former  violence  (to  the 
extent  of  actual  lesion),  of  which  the 
traces  and  the  proof  were  still  palpably 
betrayed.  That  the  attributes  of  in- 
trinsic sensitiveness,  proper  to  this 
important  organ,have  also  been  greatly 
overrated,  may  in  like  manner  be  in- 
ferred, on  the  testimony  of  the  fiicts 
and  drcumstanoes  already  noticed, 
which  appear  calculated  to  disoounte- 
nanCie  the  presumption  of.  any  peculiar 
or  exouisite  oreEinic  sensibility  in  parts 
capable  of  undergoing  irritation  and 
ita  consequences  to  the  extent  pointed 
out,  without  those  attendant  symptoms 
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*-]miii,  disordered  action,  ftc.,  which 
might  clearly  indicate  the  place,  de« 
gree,  or  duration  of  morbid  influence, 
suffering,  and  change.  Even  direct 
evidence  to  the  same  effect  would 
seem  to  be  furnished  bjr  some  experi- 
ments, peribrmed  in  a  spirit  at  least 
sufficiently  adventurous,  and  affording 
results  highly  curious,  though  of  smaU 
apparent  utflitv.  While  acupunctu- 
ration  was  in  rasfaion  for  the  cure  of 
rheumatism^  the  needle  (we  ai«  told) 
has  been  passed  toward  the  heart,  for 
supposed  rheumatic  neuralgia  of  that 
seat,  until  its  succession  of  action  and 
repose  was  plainly  represented  by  the 
alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  yet  no  expression  of  par- 
ticular pain  or  distress  was  extorted 
by  this  (as  it  would  seem)  actual 
penetration  of  the  substance  of  the 
ofgan.— ^mmcfffi  Journal  of  Med, 
Science,  May,  1833. 

EBFORM  IN  MBBICAL  COBFORATIONS. 

CoLLKGi  or  Physicians  {^London)* 

Copy  ordered — *'  Of  all  the  regular 
tiona  and'  by-laws  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  under  which 
Doctors  in  Physic  have  b^n  admitted 
Licentiates  and  Extra  Licentiates  of 
the  College  nnce  the  year  1771  •" 

"  Accounts  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  have  been  admitted  Licentiates 
and  Ebttra  Licentiates  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  in  each  year 
from  Ist  January  1771  to  31st  i)e- 
cember  1832." 

"  Of  all  the  money  which  has  been 
received  by  the  College  of  Physicians 
from  the  persons  admitted  as  Licen- 
tiates and  Extra  Licentiates,  from  1st 
January  1771  to3l8t  December  1832; 
stating  the  charge  from  each  person 
for  admission,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  received  from  each  class,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  several  sums 
have  been  applied." 

**  Of  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  been  prosecuted  by  order  of  the 
Collie  of  Physicians  for  mal-prac- 
tice,  or  for  refusing  to  anply  for  their 
licence  to'  practise  medicine,  in  each 
year  since  1st  January  177^  ;  stating 

VOL.  IT. 


for  what  offence  they  were  proceeded 
against,  the  dates  of  the  order  for  each 
prosecution,  the  result  of  it,  and  the 
expenses  paid  by  the  College  on  each 
suit." 

**  Return  of  all  bequests  to  tlie 
College;  their  nature  and  amount, 
when  left  and  when  received;  the 
names  of  those  who  made  the  bequests, 
stating  whether  they  were  Fellows, 
Licentiates,  or  others ;  and  also,  the 
manner  in  which  each  bequest  has 
been  applied  by  the  College." 

Medical  Corporations  (SeoAand). 

Address  for — "  1.  Edinburgh. — 
Copies  of  all  the  Regulations  and  By- 
laws under  which  Graduates  in  Physic 
have  been  admitted  FeUows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edin- 
burgh, since  1st  January  1771  to  31sl 
December  1832;  — 2.  Of  the  Re- 
gulations and  By-laws  under  which 
medical  practitioners  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  Fellows  and  Licentiates  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
£dinbu]^h,  since  1st  January  1771 
to  3l8t  December  1832." 

"  Glasgow, — Copy  of  all  the  Re- 
gulations and  By-laws  under  which 
physicians  and  surgeons  have  been  ad- 
mitted members,  or  by  any  other  title 
of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Glasgow ;«— 2.  Also,  the 
number  of  persons  who  have  been 
prosecuted  by  order  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh 
ana  Glasgow,  for  mal- practice,  or  for 
refusing  to  apply  for  their  licence  to 
practise,  in  each  year,  since  Ist  Jan. 
1771." 

Mbdical  Corporations  {Ireland). 
Address  for^"  1.  Copy  of  all  the 
R^ulations  and  By-laws  under  which 
Graduates  in  Physic  have  been  adv 
mitted  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Dublin,  since  1st 
January  1 771  to  31st  December  1832: 
2.  Also,  Copy  of  the  Regulations  and 
By-laws  for  the  admission  of  Liceo* 
tiates  during  that  period; — 3.  Copy 
of  all  the  Regulations  and  By-laws 
under  which  medical  practitioners 
have  been  admitted  as  surgeons  of 
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the  Royal  CoU^  of  Sargeons  of  Dub^ 
lin,  from  1st  January  1771  to  3l8t 
December  1832;— 4.  Copv  of  the 
Regalations  and  By-laws  unaer  which 
medical  practitioners  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  Apothecaries  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Apothecaries  of  Dublin^  since 


their  first  establishment  to  31st  Dec^ 
1832  ; — 5.  List  of  all  persons  prose^ 
cuted  by  order  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  of  Surgeons,  and  by  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries^  in  Dublin, 
for  mal-practioe,  or  for  refusing  to 
apply  for  a  licence,  since.  17.7^*" 


ACCOUNT  OF  ALL  MONEY  RECRIVBD  POR  DIPLOMAS  BY  ROYAL  COLLEGES  OF 
8UROEONB  IN  LONDON,  DUBLIN,  AND  EDINBURGH. 


No.  I.^R0YAL  COLLBGB  OP  SuBGBONS  IN  LoNDON. 


An  Account  qf  the  money  which  has  been  received  by  the.  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London,  for  diplomas  granted  to  persons  who  have  been  ex^ 
amined  from  1st  January,  1823,  to  3lst  December,  1832,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  appropriated. 

In  the  year  1823,  the  sum  of  .£6,088  19^.  was  received  by  the  College  for 
Diplomas,  and  appropriated  as  follows : — Five  guineas  for  each  diploma  to 
the  Court  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  ten  members,  making  together  the 
sum  of  £1,548  1 5s.  and  the  remaining  sum  of  £4,540  4s.  was  added  to  the 
funds,  and  applied  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  College. 


Received  for 

To  Court  of          Added  to  the 

- 

DiplomM. 

Examiners. 

Colleg^e  FuDds. 

£      «.     d. 

£       f.     d. 

£      «.     d. 

In  the  Year  1824 

6,023  17    0 

1,527  15    0- 

4,496    2    0 

1825 

7,000    7    0 

1,785    0    0 

5,215    7    0 

1826 

t 

7,437     1    0 

1,921  10    0 

5,515  11    0 

1827 

9,601    4    0 

2,451  15    0 

7,149    9    0 

1828 

8,043    0    0 

2,052  15    0 

5,990    5    0 

1829 

9,644    5    0 

2,467  10    0 

7,176  15    0 

1830 

9,929  17    0 

2,520    0    0 

7,409  17    0 

1631 

6,065  17    0 

1,548  15    0 

4,517    2    0 

1832 

7,625    2    0 

1,952  10    0 

5,672  12    0 

17M  Jufy,  1883. 


By  Ordbr, 


Edmund  BsLrouB,  Seereiarff, 


No.  II. — ^RoYAL  CoLLBGB  OP  SuRGBONS  IK  DuBUN. 


Letter  from  J.  Kerin,  Esq,  to  S, 

Sib, — In  compliance  with  the  de- 
sire of  Viscount  Melbourne,  conveyed 
in  your  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo,  I 
have  the  honour  to  transmit  an  '<  Ac- 
count of  the  money  which  has  been 
received  by  the  Koyal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Dublin,  for  diplomas 
granted  to  persons  who  have  been 
examined  from  1st  January,  1823,  to 
31st  December,  1832,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  appro* 
priated/' 

As  it  is  the  wish  of  the  college  to 


M,  PhiUipps,  Esq.,  fHiUehall 

lit  July,  1833. 

afford  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory 
information  respecting  the  amount 
and  application  of  its  funds,  I  have  to 
state  that  the  sum  returned  as  having 
been  paid  for  diplomas,  is  not  the 
only  sum  received  from,  or  on  account 
of,  persons  receiving  such  diplomas, 
but  that  each  pupil,  upon  being  bound 
apprentice  to  a  member  or  licentiate 
of  the  collie  to  qualify  him  to  ob- 
tain such  diplomi^  pays  a  registry 
fee  of  ten  gumeas,  and  the  member 
or  licentiate,  to  whom  he  is  indented. 
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alio  ]iAy8  to  the  funds  of  the  collie 
a  nmilar  fee  of  ten  guineas. 

I  have  further  to  inform  you,  that 
licentiates  of  the  college  upon   be« 
cooling  members,  and  thus  acquiring 
corporate  rights,  are  required  to  pay 
a   fee    of  thirty   guineas.      I   have, 
therefore,  drawn  up  a  second  return 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
should  they  think  such  necessary. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  moat  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Kbbin,  President, 

An  account  of  ike  money  which  has 
been  received  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  for  di" 
plomas  granted  to  persons  mho  have 
been  examined  from  \st  January^ 
1823,  to  31«/  December,  1832,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
appropriated. 

—£7500.— 

The  above  mentioned  sum  has  been 
exclusively  .appropriated  to  the  fol- 
lowing purposes : — 

The  erection,  preservation,  and  re- 
pain  of  the  buildings  of  the  college  ; 
the  formation,  augmentation,  and  pre- 
servation of  the  museums ;  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  the  library ;  and 
the  payment  of  wages  to  servants, 
and  salaries  and  gratuities  to  the 
housekeeper,  registrar,  and  curator  of 
the  museum. 

The  members  of  the  college  per- 
form the  various  duties  of  president, 
examiners,  secretary,  &c.  without  fee 
or  reward  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  since  the  foundation  of  the  cul- 
Ifge,  no  member  has  received  any 
portion  of  the  funds  of  the  college  for 
such  services,  except  the  late  Mr. 
Henthoni,  who  received  an  occasional 
remuneration  to  the  amount  of  about 
000/.  for  his  services  as  secretary 
daring  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

Jambs  Kbbin,  President. 

Royal  Coltm  of  Svrgfont  in 
Ifttand,  in  Juiij,  1833. 


An  account  of  the  money  which  has 
been  received  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  from  1st 
January,  1823,  to  Slst  December, 
1832/  distinguishing  the  amount 
which  has  been  received  for  registry 
of  pupils,  for  diplomas,  and  from 
Licentiates  on  being  elected  Mem" 
bers  of  the  College,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  has 
been  appropriated. 


Amount  of  Fees 
for  Registry  of 
Pupils. 

Amount 

for 
Diplomss. 

Amdont 

receiycdfiom 

LicenUstes 

OD  being 

elected 

Members. 

• 

£ 

11,400 

£ 
7,500 

£ 
1,150 

£ 
20,050 

The  above  mentioned  sum  of  20,050/. 
has  been  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  following  purposes : — 

The  erection,  preservation,  and  re- 
pairs of  the  buildings  of  the  college ; 
the  formation,  augmentation,  and  pre- 
servation of  the  museum  :  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  the  library ;  and 
the  payment  of  wages  to  servants, 
and  salaries  and  gratuities  to  the 
housekeeper,  registrar,  and  curator  of 
the  museum. 

The  members  of  the  college  per- 
form the  various  duties  of  president, 
examiners,  secretary,  &o.  without  fee 
or  reward ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  since  the  foundation  of  the  col- 
lege, no  member  has  received  any  - 
portion  of  the  funds  of  the  college  for 
such  services,  except  the  late  Mr. 
Heuthorn,  who  received  an  occasional 
remuneration  to  the  amount  of  about 
600/.  for  his  services  as  secretary 
during  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

Jambs  Kbbin,  President, 

Royal  College  of  Surgeont  in 
Ireland,  Ut  July,  1^33. 
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S.  M.  PhillippM,  Esq.  WhUehall. 

Bdmburgh,  bih  Juiy,  1833. 

tenn^  and  not  from  the  Ist  of  January^ 
according  to  the  order  contained  in 
your  letter,  as  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  nearly  impossible  to  have 
given  the  exact  number  of  diplomas, 
and  the  fees  arising  from  them,  with 
the  necessary  degree  of  accuracy,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  required ;  but 
I  trust  that  this  slight  deviation  from 
the  desire  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  not  prove  of  any  material  im- 
portance. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  8ir> 

Your  obedient  servant, 
John  Campbell 

Pretident  Royal  College  of  Sturgeons,  Edmb* 


Letter frcim  J.  Campbell,  Esq'  to 

Sib, — In  compliance  with  the  in- 
structions contained  in  your  letter  of 
the  26th  June,  I  have  now  the  honour 
to  transmit  an  account  of  the  money 
which  has  been  received  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh, 
for  diplomas  granted  to  persons  who 
have  been  examined,  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  commencing  in  1822,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  same  being  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  consequence  of  the  accounts  of 
the  Royal  c3ollege  having  always  been 
made  out  from  I^ammas  to  Lammas, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  frame 
the  accompanying  return  from  that 

Aecomnt  of  the  mtmey  which  has  been  received  by  the  Royal  College  o/Sur" 
geons  of  Edinburgh,  for  diplomas  granted  to  the  persons  who  have  been 
examinedfrom  \st  August,  1822,  to  \st  August^  1832,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  appropriated, 

NoMBtR  and  Dubs  of  Diplomas /rom  Lammat  1822  io  Lammat  1832. 


- 

J          1    . 
Number  of 

granted. 

Total  Fees  of 

Sums  paid  to  Simu  paid  tol 

• 

Diplomas. 

**f^mlnati?nt 

OoUece. 

. 

£      a.  d. 

£    a.    d. 

£      9.    d 

1.  From  Lammas  1822  to  Lammas  1823 

114 

487    3  10 

119  14  0 

367    9  10 

2.  From 

ditto 

1823  to 

ditto    1824 

138 

689    2  10 

128    2  0 

561    0  10 

3.  From 

ditto 

1824  to 

diuo    1825 

147 

761     2    4 

144  18  0 

616    4    4 

4.  From 

ditto 

1825  to 

ditto     1826 

156 

866  14    0 

157  10  0 

709    4    0 

5.  From 

ditto 

1826  to 

ditto    1B27 

199 

1,076  14    0 

180  12  0 

896    2    0 

6.  From 

ditto 

1827  to 

ditto    1828 

169 

91J     3    6 

172    4  0 

738  19    6 

7.  From 

ditto 

1828  to 

ditto    1829 

201 

1,196  18    6 

214    4  0 

962  14    6 

8.  From 

ditto 

1829  to 

ditto    1830 

162 

923  12    6 

189    0  0 

734  12    6 

9.  From 

ditto 

1830  to 

dUto    1831 

195 

1,056    0    0 

216    6  0 

839  14    0 

10.  From 

ditto 

1831  to 

ditto    1832 
Totals    .     . 

151 

804    1    6 

197    8  0 

606  13    6 

1,632 

a772  13    0 

1,719  18  0 

7,052  15  0 

The  sums  received  for  diplomas  are 
paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Col- 
lege and  expended  with  it,  so  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  pre- 
cisely the  particular  purposes  to  which 
they  have  been  applied.  The  College 
have  thought  it  ri^ht,  therefore,  to 
subjoin  the  following  statement  of 
their  whole  funds  and  expenditure,  by 
which  it  will  appear  that  not  only  the 
wbofe  kttms  received  for  diplomas,  but 
the  pHrt  of  their  other  funds  remaining 


after  the  payment  to  the  Widows' 
Fund,  and  defraying  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  College,  have  been  ex- 
pended for  public  and  scientific  pur- 
poses; more  especiall^^for  the  purchase, 
collection,  and  exhibition  of  an  Ana* 
tomical  and  Pathological  Museum, 
which  is  open  for  the  use  of  the 
members  and  students  of  the  medical 
profession  and  the  inspection  of  the 
public. 
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ulccoufU  qfike^unds,  income,  and  expenditure  of  the  Roy  at  College  of  SuT" 
geons  of  Edinburgh,  during  the  period  qften  years,  from  Lammas  1833 
io  Lammas  1832. 


The  INCOME  of  the  College  consists  of  the  dues  of 
diplomas,  the  entry  money  of  Feliows,  fees  of  inden- 
tures of  apprenlices,  fees  of  certificates  for  nav}*  sur- 
geoDSy  and  fees  of  registration  of  students. 

From  these  sources  there  had  been  accumulated  at 
Lammas  18S22  the  sum  of 

And  the  value  of  the  old  Hall  and  feu  duties  connected 
with  it 

Received  since  Lammas  1822  to  Lammas  18S8, 
(being  ten  years,)  vis. 

1.  Fees  of  registration 

2.  Entry  money  of  Fellows        ..... 

3^  Fees  of  indentures 

4.  Fees  of  navy  certificates 

ik  Interests  and  dividends  on  property 

6.  Feu  duties 


7.  Sum  reoeived  by  the  College  for  Diplomas  per  fore- 
going account   

Total  income  in  ten  years        *        k 

Affloont  of  ditto,  and  money   funds,  and   heritable 
property        ••«..•.. 


£       «.    d, 

10,033    0    9 
2,100    0    0 


279*10  6 

d»767  15  8 

1(604  16  9 

107    2  0 

3,295    2  U 

382  13  6 


11,437    0    14 
7,052  15    0 


£        M.     d. 


12,133    0    9 


1^480  15    H 


30,622  15  10} 


EXPENDITURE 

I.  Sums  and  annuities  voted  to  distressed  members 
or  their  fiimilies 

fiL  One  half  entry  money  of  Fellows,  and  annual  pay 
ments  of  the  sum  of  1/.  for  each  Fellow,  paid  to 
Widows*  Fund  in  terms  of  act  of  parliament 

3.  Salaries  to    Treasurers,    Secretary,    Collector   of 

Widows'  Funds,  and  Officer    . 

4.  Annual  pavments  for  the  University  Library 
A.  Voted  for  |be  Widows'  and  auxiliary  Widows'  Fund 

6.  Voted  for  the  Trades'  Maiden  Hospital 

7.  Paid  taxes,  feu  duties,  and  insurance     • 


a 
9. 


interest  of  borrowed  money  . 

Secretary  for  conducting  general  business,  ex- 
pense of  advertising,  solicitors  in  London, 
printing,  engraving,  diplomas,  circulars,  and 
incidental  expenses 


10.  Laid  out  on  collection^  purchase,  and  preservation 

of  Museum     ....... 

11.  Purchase  price  of  subjects  from  the  Royal  Academy 

for  site  of  Hall 

Purchase  price  of  servitudes  of  ditto 

Expense  of  building  Hall     ..... 

Ditto  of  fitting  up  ditto 

Total  Expenditure 
Amount  of  income  and  funds,  as  above 
But  this  included  property  to  the  amount  of  2,100/. 
M^dedoet 


£      9,    d, 

1,731  5  0 


3,769  16  8 

1,010  14  lOJ 

200  0  0 

330  0  0 

130  0  0 

260  2  0 

236  17  7 


1,926  1  11 


3,500  0  0 

404  4  11 

13,590  12  I 

1,565  8  11^ 


«.    d. 


9,596  18    0) 
7,497    7    4 


30,622  15  10} 
2,100    0    0 


Excess  of  expenditure  beyond  amount  of  money  t^nds 

The  above  property  has  since  been  sold  for  the  said  sum  of  2,100/. 
and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  Debt. 


19,060    5  11} 
36,154  11     4 


28,522  15  10} 
7,631  15    5}. 


JoiTN  CampbblLi  PrendenL 
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Tipperarjf  Meeting-'^Slrychnine  in. Cholera, 


MKSTINO  OF  THB  PROFESSION  AT 
TIPPSRARY. 

Tub  spirit  of  reform  is  abroad  in  all 
grades  of  the  profession  ;  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  petitioning  parliament 
to  remove  the  heavy  grievances  under 
lyhich  the  profession  labour  are  being 
Leld  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  ; 
and  rejoiced  are  we  to  add,  that  the 
pervading  feeling  at  these  meetings  is 
as  averse  to  the  mock  agitation  re« 
commended  by  one  of  our  contempo- 
raries, as  it  is  opposed  to  the  senseless 
shallow  system  of  reform  supported 
by  the  other.  In  the  Tipperary  Free 
Press  is  a  notice  of  a  meeting  of  the 
medical  practitioners  of  that  county, 
at  which  the  following  spirited  reso- 
lutions were  passed  unanimously : — 

Resolved — "  That  the  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  the  medical  and  surgical 
graduates  of  the  King's  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians  and  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin  in  their 
exclusive  eligibility  to  the  situation 
of  medical  attendants  to  County  In- 
firmaries in .  Ireland,  is  unjust  and 
highly  injurious  to  the  members  of 
the  British  Colleges." 

Resolved — "  That  we  petition  the 
Legislature,  praying  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  into  the  general  state  of 
the'medical  profession  in  these  islands, 
and  that  the  graduates  of  the  British 
universities  and  Colleges  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  in  Ireland,  as  jn 
Great  Britain^ 

We  most  cordially  agree  with  the 
liberal  feelings  which  these  resolutions 
display ;  but  we  doubt  much  the  pro- 

I)riety  of  petitioning  Parliament  at  this 
ate  period  of  the  session.  •  Rather  let 
the  supporters  of  this  meeting  labour 
in  the  good  work  of  reform  during  the 
ensuing  recess,  and  when  Parliament 
again  re-assembles,  let  them  present 
a  firm  but  respectful  petition  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  praying  them  to 
remove,  as  speedily  as  the  labours  of 
the  commissioners  will  permit,  those 
unjust  and  heavy  grievances  under 
^Mch  the  memliers  of  the  London 
""ge  of  Surgeons,  at  present  prac- 


tising  in  Ireland,  labour.  We  need 
scarcely  add,  that  our  pages  are  always 
open  to  any  communications  in  aid  of 
this  good  cause. 

LONDON  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


A  Sunday  paper  (the  Spectator,)  in 
an  article  on  this  subject  makes  the 
following  remark,  in  the  support  of 
which  we  join  :-^ 

"  The  object  of  the  Association 
being  to  throw  a  strong  and  clear  light 
upon  the  hitherto  occult  subject  of 
medical  reform,  we  would  suggest^ 
that,  in  addition  to  the  publication  of 
the  successful  essays,  a  tabular  synop- 
sis of  the  various  plans  proposed  oy 
the  unsuccessful  candidates  should  be 
prepared,  with  a  brief  runnine  com- 
mentary on  each  of  the  prindpiu  points 
of  detail,  by  the  adjudicators  of  the 
prizes.  The  defects  of  a  bad  plan 
would  thus  be  converted  into  the  tests 
of  a  good  one." 

•  We  recommend  the  above  to  Dr. 
Epps's  notice. 

PRIZE  ESSAYS  OFFERED  BY  THB 
ROYAL  COLLSeB  OF  8UROBON8 
IN  LONDON. 

For  1&33^'' Formation,  Constitu- 
tion, and  Extraction  of  Urinary  Cal- 
culi." 

For  1834 — *'  Injuries  and  Diseases 
of  the  Nose  and  the  Nasal  Sinuses, 
and  Tetanus/* 

Essays  to  be  delivered  before  Christ- 
mas in  each  year. 

STRYCBNINB  IN  CHOLERA. 


Wb  have  employed  strychnine,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  in  three 
cases  of  malignant  cholera,  with  suo- 
jcess.  It  rouses  the  nervous  energy 
astonishingly,  and  checks  the  most 
violent  diarrhoea.  One  gentleman  who 
had  diarrhoea  for  a  week  was  relieved 
by  six  of  the  pills.  We  strongly  advise 
our  readers  to  try  this  medicine. 


PrevaleMce  «if  Malignant  Chokra. 
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THE 

lontlonfHetiual  ^rdurgtcal  journal 

Saturday,  Augutt  17,  1833. 

PRB  VALBNCB '  OF '  MALIGNANT 
CHOLBRA. 

It  appears^  by  a  statement  in  the 
XJaledonian  Mercury y  that  the  inha* 
bkants  o(  Edinburgh  have  been  taxed 
to  the  amount  of  £11^457  2f.  5^d. 
for  1886  cases  of  cholera,  being  up- 
wards of  £6  a  head  for  each  patient, 
or   more  than  seven  times  the  sum 
vhich  was  required  for  each  patient 
in  Glasgow,  the  number  of  cholera 
patients  there  having  been  4290 — the 
expense  £3726  Us,  9d.    It  is  also 
stated,  that  there  is  a  mistake  of  £  100 
in    the  "  summation"— "  an  error, 
bowever,  which  is  not  in  fovour  of  the 
public."    The  enUghtened  people  of 
£dinburgh  are  tolerably  well  fleeced 
by  their  renowned  Board  of  Health — 
a  cringing,  crouching  junta,  of  the 
flame  stamp  as  our  ever-to-be-lauded 
worthies  of  Whitehall-place.  We  wish 
that  the  intrepid  and  honest  exposer 
of  public  knavery,  Mr.  Hume,  would 
move  for  an  account  of  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  unprincipled  set  of 
men    who    formed    the    Boards    of 
Health  in  London — men  who  drove 
the  country  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  world,  mad,   by  their  ignorant 
and  selfish  proclamations ;  and  who, 
when  the  cholera  had  ceased,  unant* 
mously  agreed  that  it  was  not  con- 
tagious, and  that    cholera   patients 
might  be  taken  into  the  Metropolitan 
hospitals !   The  delinquencies  of  these 
persons,  and  their  servile  imitators  in 
•JBdinbnr^,  have  excited  the  contempt 


of  every  member  of  the  profession  who 
has  the  slightest  pretensions  to  medi# 
cal  erudition  or  science.  We  alone 
advocated  the  non-contagiousness  of 
cholera ;  not  a  journalist — not  a  phy- 
sician in  this  metropolis,  had  the 
courage  to  join  us  against  the  igno- 
rant conclusion  of  the  first  and  second 
Boards  of  Health.  Our  enlightened 
and  honest  French  contemporaries 
joined  us,  the  profession  in  general 
followed,  and  finally  the  degraded 
men  themselves  who  had  perpetrated 
the  greatest  inhumanity  upon  record. 
The  public  press  saw  the  justice  of 
our  conclusions,  and  ran  down  the 
harpies  that  preyed  upon  the  crc-^ 
dulous  and  greatest  part  of  mankind. 
The  same  disease  is  now,  we  grieve 
to  state,  as  prevalent  as  it  was '  last 
.year,  but  in  a  modified  form;  and 
why,  we  boldly  ask,  does  not  the 
government  appoint  a  Central  Board 
of  Health  ?  We  answer,  simply  be- 
cause the  eyes  of  the  government,  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  world  have 
been  opened  by  the  gross  misconduct, 
profound  ignorance,  and  self-inter- 
ested policy  of  the  London  and  other 
Boards  of  Health.  We  give  the  go- 
vernment credit  for  this  discrimina- 
tion, though  it  alone  is  responsible 
for  all  the  mischief  done  by  the 
former  Boards  of  Health,  for  having 
appointed  men  totally  incompetent 
to  discharge  the  important  duties  of 
controlling  the  commerce  of  this  great 
country,  and  of  deciding  the  nature 
of  an  epidemic,  which  most  of  them 
had  never  seen,  and  two  only  of 
whom,  (one  of  them  famed  for  making 
every  thing  contagious,)  had  seen  at 


98  PrewJence  nf  MaUgn(tni  Cholera, 

d.    Nerertheleas,  tlie  Board  so  .oon«    or  philosopbicallyj—had  they  candidly 


•titttted  pandysed  and  stapilled  tht 
minds  of  all  the  hospital  physicians 
of  London  to  sudi  a  d^ee,  that  the 
gates  of  our  great  hospitals  were  closed 
against  the  unhappy  victims  of  cho- 
lera. That  the  hospital  physicians 
should  sanction  this  inhuman  pro* 
ceeding  was  to  be  expected^  because 
they  are  nearly  all  Fellows  of  the 
Coll^^  monopolists  who  dare  not 
but  bow  their  heads  to  their  lords 
and  masters  who  formed  the  first 
Board  of  Health,  and  baring  once 
committed  the  egregious  folly  of  re- 
fusing admission  to  cholera  patients, 
^hey  oottld  not  act  differently,  as  the 
the  second,  or  central  mischievous 
Board,  followed  in  the  wake  of  its 
predecessor. 

When  the  disease  broke  out  sub- 
sequently in  Paris,  the  whole  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  that  ca- 
pital, with  one  or  two  dissentients, 
nnanimously  declared  the  disease  to 
be  non-contagious,  and  that  quaran- 
tiao  was  absurd.  This  country  is 
now  actuated  by  the  same  oondu- 
sion, — there  is  no  quarantine, — ^there 
are  no  dragoons  to  surround  the  in- 
fected districts,  as  once  sagaciously 
suggested  by  the  first  Board  of  Health. 
Our  readers  are  well  aware  of  our 
advocacy  of  the  non-contagiousness 
of  cholera  from  its  first  appearance 
in  this  country,  and  we  have  now  the 


admitted  the  incontrovertible  facta 
submitted  by  the  laborious  and  honest 
Hamett  and  a  host  of  others,  they 
never  could  have  pronounced  that 
malignant  cholera  was  a  contagious 
disease,  or  proclaim  such  unscientific 
nonsense,  as  ^'a  contingent  contagion.'- 
We  should  like  to  know  what  con- 
tingencies will  produce  syphilis,  go-» 
norrhcea,  small-pox,  measles,  scar^ 
latina,  or  vaccina,  besides  their  re- 
spective poisons.  It  will  be  a  sin- 
gular fact  in  the  medical  history  of 
this  kingd<im,  that  the  disease  which 
was  officially  declared  to  be  conta- 
gious in  1832,  was  pronounced  to  bo 
non-contagious  after  its  disappearance 
in  the  same  year,  (see  the  resolutions 
of  die  Central  Board  of  Health  in 
No.  46  of  this  Journal),  and  in  the 
year  following,  1833,  when  it  re* 
appeared,  nothing  was  done  by  the 
government  to  arrest  its  progress, 
and  nobody  believed  it  to  be  con<p 
tagiotts.  If  this  be  not  the  pitchpipe 
of  discord,  the  disagreement  of  doc- 
tors, we  know  not  what  is.  We 
hope  better  things  in  future,  when 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  in  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  filled  by 
men  of  science,  of  erudition,  and  ex<- 
perience,  who  are  now  excluded,  and 
not  as  heretofore  and  at  present,  by 
individuals  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter, who  for  oenturies  have  shed 


gratification,  the  glorious  triumph  of    their  baneful  influence  over  the  cul- 
having  the  medical  world  of  our  opi-    tivators  of  medicine,  and  society  at 


nion.     Had  the  contagionists  of  this 

kingdom  been  acquainted  with  the 

history  and  progress  of  former  epi- 

'^f-^had  they  reasoned  logically 


large. 


Cholxra  is  abroad  again— so  say 
the  daily  journals,  and  so  says  the 


A  Can  qf  Boubtfiii  Pregmn^.  88 

|mo|i68   of  evary  tuedical  anaoi  in    August^  she  walked  a  sboit  diBtance, 


liotideii;  jet,  we  are  very  happy  to 
addj  that  its  ▼inilence  is  not  of  thnt 
fierce  and  fatal  nature  which  caused 
the  deaths  of  so  many  in  its  progress 
tlurough  the  country  last  year.  From 
the  severe  experience  of  the  total  in* 
cHioecy  of  the  Beard  of  Health,  which 
GoYemment  have  learnt,  we  hope  to 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  pointing 


find  on  her  return  homewards,  ex- 
perienced pains  about  the  back  and 
loins,  for  the  alleviation  of  which  she 
took  some  gin  and  water,  and  in  a  short 
time  after  its  ingestion,  discharged 
about  a  pint  of  fl uid  per  vaginam .  Her 
pains  recurred  at  first  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  soon  every  five 
minuses,  but  the  os  uteri  felt  natural, 
and  the  cervix  was  in  its  normal  con- 
dition. The  pains  recurred  with  great 
severity ^  until  twelve  o*clock  on  the 


oat  again  the  complete  incapaeity  of    foUowine  Saturday,  when  it  was  con- 
aU  such  commissions  to  perform  the    ^^'^^^^^  *V  Bhe  was  not  pregnant,  and 


datiea  assigned  to  them. 

A  certain  witless  contemporary, 
with  a  view  we  suppose  of  '^  taking 
time  by  the  forelock,"  was  hoaxed 
into  publishing  some  m^dUant  ar* 
rangements  of  Government  relative  to 
the  cholera;  and  being  anxious  to 
hoax  the  paUic  in  return,  the  £ditor 
fbmished  a  slip  of  **  The  Cholerti 
Arrangements"  to  a  morning  paper. 
This  was  hoax  upon  hoax-^but  the 
parties  were  so  blind  they  could  not 
see  it.  m 

A  CA8B  09  DOUBTFUL  PBEONANCT. 

BT  M.  L.  MASON,  BSQ.  liJt.C.8.,  8.A. 

A.  B.,  Ktat.  20,  extremely  hystericali 
supposed  herself  pr^nant  of  her  first 
ohild  in  October  last,  after  which 
time  she  experienced  a  variety  of 
unusual  sensations ;  the  areola  round 
the  nipple  became  darker,  she  com* 
plained  of  sickness  of  stomach  every 
evening,  a  symj^tom  she  always  ex- 
perienced poti  coitum.  About  the 
nmrth  month  and  a  half  she  quick- 
ened and  menstruated ;  she  expected 
to  be  delivered  about  the  end  of  July. 
Early  in  this  month  she  fell,  and 
from  the  moment  of  the  accident 
never  felt  the  motion  of  the  child; 
the  breasts  became  softer,  and  the 
weight  in  the  abdcnnen  became  much 


that  her  disease  was  tympanitis.  She 
was  ordered  draughts,  composed  of 
mist,  camph.,  with  double  the  quan- 
tity of  camphor  sp.  am.  arom.,  L'q. 
opii.  sed.,  olei  mento.  pip.,  every  hour, 
and  an  opiate  liniment  to  the  ab- 
domen. Sne  vomited  the  first  draught 
but  retained  the  second,  after  which 
she  expelled  a  good  deal  of  gas,  and 
slept  six  hours.  On  Sunday  there 
was  scarcely  any  pain,  and  none  on 
Wednesday.  The  abdimien  had  very 
much  diminished.  She  complained 
of  soreness  in  the  region  of  the  right 
kidney,  which  had  been  present  since 
Octobier,  and  on  this  region  being 
pressed,  it  excited  the  pains  already 
mentioned.  Six  ounces  of  blood  were 
removed  by  cupping,  the  siae  of  the 
abdomen  rapidly  diminished,  and.  qb 
Thursday  tnere  was  no  tumefaction 
whatever. . 

5,  High'Sireef,  Newingtim. 
13th  August,  less. 

IfUbieiDS. 


A  JVeatise  on  those  Disorders  of  the 
Brain  and  Nervous  System  usually 
called  Mental.  By  David  Uwins, 
M.D.  8vo.  pp.  285.  Renshaw  and 
Rush. 

If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  spread  and 
rapidity  of  a  disease  by  the  numerous 
works  written  for  its  elucidation,  in- 
sanity must  have  increased  rapidly  of 
late  years.  Volume  after  volume  has 
hnrar.    On  Thursday,   the  first  of    been  written  and  published  until  in- 
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Dr.  Uwins  on  Insanity. 


sanity  has  become  a  '^  household  word" 
among  us^  and  we  have  been  rendered 
familiar  with  its  every  delusion.  Yet 
the  disease  still  preys  on,  mind  after 
mind  falls  powerless  beneath  its  fear- 
ful  grasp,  and  its  cure  or  prevention 
seems  "  a  mystery"  still.  But  few 
works  have  treated  in  a  familiar  man« 
ner  upon  this  disease — few  authors 
have  been  bold  and  energetic  enough 
to  speak  of  so  fatal  a  malady  to  the 
public ;  and  as  long  as  medical  men 
and  authors  envelope  the  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  this  disease  in  mys- 
tery, so  long  will  it  remain  so. 

i)r.  Uwins'  pamphlet  on  Insanity 
(published  a  short  time  since)  pre- 
pared us  for  the  perusal  of  the  work 
fiefore  us,  which,  we  are  happy  to  find, 
treats  the  subject  in  a  happier  and 
more  fluent  style  than  has  yet  been 
done  by  any  author  that  we  are  aware 
of.  His  extensive  experience  in  every 
grade  of  those  "  Diseases  usually  called 
Mental/'  has  been  surpassed  by  no 
physician  of  the  present  day.  His 
views  of  these  affections  are  tnerefbre 
founded  on  juster  and  truer  principles ; 
his  ideas  are  enlarged  and  liberal,  and 
the  **  whole  tenour"  of  the  volume 
bespeaks  a  mind  whose  perceptions  of 
disease  are  based  on  the  most  extensive 
daily  experience.  We  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage  on  the  *'  Sources  of 
Insanity :  ** 

'  *'  In  this  life  there  is  no  unmixed 
good.  What  are  considered  improve- 
ments in  our  nature  and  social  habits 
are  necessarily  accompanied  by  corre- 
sponding impediments  to  their  being 
received  as  actual  advancements  in 
true  felicity,  the  object  aimed  at  in  all 
our  institutions  and  arrangements. 

*'  That  the  sources  and  resources 
of  refinement  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  sources  of  insanity,  all  theory  and 
observation  attest.  Savages  ana  chil- 
dren have  intense  feelings ;  they  are 
actuated  by  mistaken  motives,  and 
pursue  ruinous  projects,  and  therefore 
.may,  in  one  sense,  be  deemed  the 
subjects  of  madness ;  but  wanting  the 
complication  of  being,  which  social 
'*«'istcncc  implies,  there  is  not  that 


mischievous  admixture  of  motive  and 
cot|nter-motive— not  that  restlessneM 
in  purpose  and  project — ^not  that  am- 
bitious anticipation  of  prospective 
good,  which,  like  the  horizon,  con- 
tinues still  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  pursuer; — and,  more  than  all, 
there  is  not  that  debility  and  deterio- 
ration of  nervous  energy  which  leads 
to  lunacy,  as  bodies  tend  to  the  earthy 
and  water  seeks  its  level. 

"  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that 
those  are  greatly  obnoxious  to  mental 
aberration  whom  refinement  would 
scarcely  seem  to  reach.  The  poor  are 
certainly  more  liable  to  mental  alien- 
ation than  would  a  priori  be  sup- 
posed; but,  besides  that,  we  have  a 
fruitful  cause  of  insanity  among  the 
lower  classes  immediately  to  be  ad- 
verted to ;  the  fact  is  partly  attribu- 
table to  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  in  some  measure  within  the 
reach  of  the  evil  without  the  benefit 
of  counteractives. 

'*  Although  '  the  cook-maid  grows 
nervous  and  quotes  Abernethy,'  she 
is  obliged  to  pursue  her  calling  despite 
of  her  sensitive  organisation ;  and 
these  kitchen  refinements  bring  with 
them  moreover  disrelish  and  discontent 
of  particular  modes  of  life.  Nervous- 
ness and  dyspepsia  are  thus  increased 
by  mental  causes,  and  the  borders  of 
actual  insanity  are  trodden  upon  by 
individuals,  who  ought  not  to  oe  sen- 
sible that  they  have  a  stomach  to  be 
pampered,  or  nerves  to  be  irritated. 

''  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  it  being 
mentioned  here  may  serve  to  strengthen 
my  assumption,  tnat  the  multiplica- 
tion of  rules  about  diet  and  regimen, 
brings  with  it  an  increase  of  the  very 
evil  that  is  so  anxiouslv  sought  to  be 
avoided.  That  thus  tne  most  sensi- 
tive parts  of  our  bodies  sliould  become 
especially  affected  by  refinement  being 
pushed  on  too  rapidly,  or  in  a  wrong 
direction,  is  in  the  due  order  of  things ; 
and  it  behoves  the  guardians  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  health  to  look  wdl  to 
their  doings,  and  to  be  assiduously 
careful  that  their  interference  may  not 
do  harm  as  wellasgood." — pp.  48--^3. 
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In  this  mann^  are  tbe  subjects  of 
ligi<m^  We^  spirit  drinking,  opium 
eating,  atmospherical  changes,  &c. 
ooDsidered  as  fruitful  sources  of  in- 
sanity ;  and  all,  who  have  bad  insane 
patients  under  their  care,  will  agree 
with  the  author  on  these  points.  On 
the  debateable  question  of  wbetber  a 
lunatic  shall  be  confined  or  coerced, 
oar  author  makes  the  following  ap- 
propriate remarks : — 

*'  There  is  a  vast  number  of  cases 
an  nrhich  the  question  of  custody  or 
control  must  be  considered  absolutely 
relative ;  a  total  idiot,  either  from 
birth  or  accident,  an  imbecile  iroxxi 
apoplexy,  a  confirmed  melancholic, 
may  all  be  fit  subjects  for  a  lunatic 

Slunij  but  if  relations  choose  to 
Le  the  responsibility  of  their  ma- 
nagement, and  the  trouble  of  it  into 
the  bargain,  it  is  not  the  business  of 
others  to  interfere,  provided  cruelty 
or  gross  mismanagement  be  not  exer- 
cised. There  are  many  instances  of 
intellect  having  been  broken  down  by 
age  or  by  apoplexy,  and  where  the 
persons  thus  attadced  are  rendered 
totally  incapable  of  piursuing  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life. 

"  There  is  another  difficulty  which 
often  presents  itself  in  reference  to 
the  absolute  justice  of  confinement, 
and  which  must  in  some  measure  l>e 
left  open  to  the  decision  of  good  sense 
and  nght  feeling,  beyond  the  autho- 
rity of  presumptive  will.  I  allude  to 
those  cases  whicb  while  they  are  .in 
asylum  custody  do  not  exhibit  the 
smallest  characters  of  alienated  in- 
tellect, but  become  wild  and  un- 
governable immediately  they  are  set 
at  large."— pp.  129—132. 

The  chapter  on  ''  The  Moral  Ma- 
nagement of  Nervous  Disorders"  and 
*'The  Medical  Treatment, of  the  In- 
sane," will  well  repay  the  reader  s 
perusal.  We  regret  that  our  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  notice  them  at 
greater  length.  The  work  is  one  of 
mat  ptactical  experience,  and  will 
do  more  for  the  benefit  of  mental 
diseases  than  any  former  one  pub- 
lisbed  on  the  subject. 


A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
By  W.  Lawrbncb,  F.R.S.,  Sur- 
geon to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital^ 
and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  .that 
Hospital ;  Surgeon  to  the  Bethlem 
and  Bridewell  Hospitals,  and  late 
Surgeon  to  the  Loudon  Ophthalmic 
Infirmary :  8vo.  pp.  730.  London, 
1833:  John  Churchill. 

The  basis  of  the  work  before  us 
consists  of  the  lectures  on  the  diseases 
of  the  eye,  delivered  by  the  distin- 
guished author  at  the  London  Oph- 
thalmic Infirmary ;  but  the  subjects 
are  now  considered  in  greater  detail, 
the  opinions  and  experience  of  others 
are  quoted  and  examined,  and  cases 
are  introduced  for  practical  illustra*- 
tion,  wherever  it  could  be  done  with 
advantage,  r  We  have  compared  this 
treatise  with  the  original  lectures, 
published  by  our  contemporary,  the 
Lancet,  and  also  with  the  translation 
of  them  into  French,  by  the  late 
M.  Billard  d'Angers,  and  we  find 
that  Mr.  Lawrence  has  added  all  the 
fiacts  that  have  been  published  since 
he  delivered  his  lectures  in  1825- 26. 
This  work  forms  therefore  an  ex- 
cellent treatise  on  the  eye,  and  is  one 
of  the  ablest  that  modem  times  have 
produced.  It  is  replete  with  the  most 
valuable  information  on  the  important 
subjects  of  which  it  treats ;  accumu- 
lated from  the  most  extensive  obser- 
vation and  experience,  and  from  all 
the  standard  writers,  domestic  and  fo- 
reign, upon  the  numerous  diseases  of 
the  organ  of  vision.  The  author  has 
evinced  great  research,  observation, 
and  talent  in  arranging  his  treatise. 
He  has  quoted  very  largely  from  the 
works  of  national  and  foreign  writers, 
— British,  Irish, German,  French,  and 
Italian.  The  nature  of  the  work  pre- 
cludes us  from  attempting  to  analyse 
it.  We  express  our  opinion  of  it  by 
stating,  that  so  far  as  it  extends,  it  is 
a  work  of  reference  and  standard  au- 
thority. It  contains  information  omit- 
ted in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  treatise ;  but 
this  latter  contains  a  vast  deal  omitted 
by  Mr.  Lawrence.  Neither  of  these 
admirable  works  supersedes  tbe  other. 
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and  botk  are  necesaaiy  for  the  Qtudy 
of  ophthalinic  diseases.  Tliej  form 
the  best  and  most  complete  system  of 
ophthalmography  extant; — they  re- 
flect the  greatest  credit  upon  their 
authors^  and  are  most  valuable  addi- 
tions to  British  surgery.  Every  me- 
dical practitioner^  who  is  anxious  to 
pursue  his  calling  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  benefit  to  his  patients^  will 
possess  both  works.  The  treatises  of 
Lswrence  and  Mackenzie  are  twin  bro- 
thers^ inseparably  united^  and  richly 
deserving  of  the  patronage  of  all  the 
professors  of  the  healing  art  in  these 
and  other  civilised  countries.  After 
the  exprevton  of  this  opinion^  it  is 
•eanely  necessary  for  us  to  state^ 
that  we  strenuously  recommend  this 
work  to  our  readers. 

CvclopcBdia  of  Practical  Medicine^ 
Part  XVII. 

ly  there  have  been  few  works  in  the 
present  day  whose  pretensions  have 
oeen  greater^  .or  whose  contributors 
have  ranked  higher  in  the  profession 
than  those  whose  names  appear  in 
this  Cyclopiedia,  so  have  there  been 
few  to  whom  "  a  name  and  nothing 
nmre"  ^uld  have  been  with  such 
justice  or  propriety  applied.  The 
vcarj  titfe  of  the  worlc  is  a  mis- 
nomer ;  &ir,  of  the  hundred  and  one 
"  Practical*'  Artides  in  it^  ninety  and 
nine  are  *'  theoretical/'  and  nothinff 
more ;  and  this  may  be  plainly  proved 
by  referring  to  different  articles  by 
the  same  authors  in  other  works  of 
the  day«  and  comparing  them  with 
the  contents  of  the  Cyclopaedia.  That 
the  professioa  at  large,  with  the  ez- 
oeptM»  of  the  writers  and  .their  im- 
mediate friends,  are  abundantly  dis- 
i^ppointed  with  the  work  is  plain, 
from  its  being  now  published  only  on 
aiiemaie  months. 

From  the  high-sounding  names  at- 
tached to  tibe  work,  we  were  inclined 
te  hope  that  the  numbers  would  have 
improved  in  character  and  contents 
as  the  wmrk  proceeded;  bot,  so  fiMr 
from  this,  the  seventeenth  number 
low  before  us  contains  only  six  arti- 
\u,  written  in  a  dry  verbose  style^ 


and  affording  us  little  or  no  liew  in- 
formation upon  the  subjects  treated 
ofy — pneumonia  and  pneumo-thorax 
may  be  placed  by  the  same  articles  in 
Thomas's  Practice  of  Physic. 

Dr.  Montgomery's  article  on ''  The 
Signs  and  Diseases  of  Pregnancy," 
although  requiring  much  condensa- 
tion, yet  contains  more  original  and 
valuable  matter  than  either  of  the 
subjects  preceding  it. 

The  woili:  will  now  be  completed 
in  three  numbers,  which,  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  editors  and  contributors, 
will,  we  hope,  be  an  improvement  on 
those  preceaine  them.  We  shall  ffive 
them  our  candid  and  honest  criticism, 
which,  though  not,  perhaps,  valued 
so  highly  as  that  of  our  fellow  jour- 
nalists, will  not  be  the  less  trne  be- 
cause the  less  redolent  of  praise. 

:ffxmti  i^lrfcfm. 

Bloody  Tumour^  simulating  En- 
cephalocele. 

A  CHILD,  a  month  old,  had  a  small 
oval  tumour,  situated  over  the  pos- 
terior fontaneUe  of  the  right  side. 
When  first  seen  by  the  medical  at- 
tendant, it  had  attained  the  sise  of 
a  small  hen's  ege ;  in  structure  it  was 
soft  and   slightly   resisting;    slight 

{pressure  upon  it  diminishdL  its  vo- 
ume,  and  its  pulsations  were  syn- 
chronous with  those  of  the  puW 
Stupor  came  on  if  pressure  over  it  was 
long— continued ;  gentle  and  gradual 
compresuon  was  ordered  to  be  used, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  tu- 
mour, thouffh  not  diminished  in  sixe, 
was  more  diffused  under  the  S(»lp, 
and  pressure  over  it  no  longer  caused 
stupor.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
repeated  bleedings  from  the  nose  and 
mouth  came  on,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  tumour  entirely  disappeared.*— 
GoM.  Med. 

Endermie  treatment. 

An  ointment  made  of  equal  parts 
of  lard  and  liquor  ammon.  fort*  is  first 
applied  to  the  skin,  and  the  applica- 
tion repeated  eveiy  five  minutes,  until 
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the  vasieationia  effected.  The  cnticle 
k  then  remoyed  and  the  medicine  laid 
on  the  abraded  surfiioe.  It  is  stated 
that  half  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia 
applied  to  a  blistered  surface^  near 
the  origin  oi  the  sciatic  nerve,  has,  in 
twenty-foar  hours,  cured  a  severe 
neuralgia  of  the  leg ;   and  that  sul^ 

Shate  of  quinine,  when  it  could  not 
e  administered  internally,  has,  by 
being  used  in  this  way,  speedily  put 
a  stop  to  a  fit  of  agtte.*-iiii»a/.  de  la 
Med.  Phye. 

Sigaultian  operation. 

M.  Baudelocque,  the  nephew,  states, 
that  he  has  just  performed  this  ope- 
ration on  a  pregnant  woman,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  method,  with  success.. 
The  child  was  bom  alive,  and  the 
mother,  who  herself  nursed  it,  has  not 
experienced  any  of  those  unpleasant 
consequences  which  commonly  follow 
the  section  of  the  symphisis  pubis.— 
Revue  MSdicale. 

CSermatt  ifttebicint  • 

Preventive  of  Cholera. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  is  strongly  re- 
commended as  a  prophylactic  of  cho- 
lera. It  has  been  given,  it  seems,  to 
a  great  number  of  poor  and  weakly 
people,  in  the  dose  of  two  to  four 
grams  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  with  un- 
paralleled success.  It  may  either  be 
administered  separately  or  made  into 
pills,  with  cajeput  oil  and  extract  of 
uqwaice.^Grdfeund  Walther,  Jour, 
der  Chir. 
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Fungus  Hamatodesqfthe  Knee  Joint, 

John  Mason,  a  strong  and  athletic 
man,  setat.  35,  was  admitted  into  the 
haqpital  on  the  31st  July,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  for  fungus 
hvmatodes  of  the  knee,  llie  history 
of  his  case  is  as  follows  .-—Several 
DHMiths  ago,  a  small  colourless  tumour. 


unattended  by  pain,  appeared  on  his 
knee,  immediately  over  the  patella. 
At  first  he  sufiered  no  inconvenience, 
but  by  degrees  a  very  painful  and 
acute  sensation  darted  through  it, 
and  ultimately  became  frequent.  The 
sur&ce  of  the  tumour  remained  for 
some  time  even  and  smooth,  but  ir« 
regular  projections  were  soon  dis-^ 
covered,  and  the  tegumentary  covar« 
ings  assumed  a  livid  red  colour.  Se*' 
veral  openings  formed  on  the  tumour^ 
through  which  a  thin  foetid  sangui- 
neous fluid  was  discharged.  The 
tumour  at  length  burst,  and  a  fungus 
of  small  dimensions  presented  itself^ 
and  rapidly  increased  in  siae.  It  was 
diaracterised  by  a  constant  tendenOT 
to  bleed.  The  patient  being  much 
distressed  and  inconvenienced  by  the 

Eain,  applied  for  admission  into  the 
ospital  on  the  31st  July. 
On  examination,  the  fungus  im- 
parted a  sense  of  fluctuation,  waa 
much  ulcerated,  and  presented  a 
ragged,  brownish  surface;  the  skin 
round  it  was  dense  and  shining ;  the 
fungus  itself  was  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
easily  torn,  and  bleeding  on  the  least 
friction.  The  absorbent  glands  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  disease  were  aflected; 
and  had  become  somewhat  enlarged. 
Aug.  7.  Patient  suflTers  considerable 
pain;  has  not  slept  last  night;  ap- 
petite bad ;  bowels  sluggish ;  pulse 
86.  Strong  cathartics  were  admi- 
nistered; and  to  alleviate  the  pain 
auodynes  were  also  given. 
.Mr.  Hawkins,  having  given  up  all 
hopes  of  saving  the  limb,  and  being 
aware  that  an  operation  could  only  be 
successful  when  performed  in  time, 
proposed  amputation  of  the  limb,  to 
which  the  patient  consented.  It  was 
accordingly  done  on  Thursday,  Au* 
^t  8,  a  few  inches  above  the  knee- 
joint. 

Examination  of  the  Fungous  Tu- 
mour. — On  Friday  an  examination 
of  the  amputated  limb  took  place  in 
the  operating  theatre,  under  the  in- 
spection of  Messrs.  Hawkins  and 
Babington.  The  Hmb  was  injected 
by  Mr.  Johnston,  one  of  the  dressers 
of  the  hospital. 
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Mr.  Hai^kins  having  made  a  lon- 
gitudinal section  of  part  of  the  femur, 
patella,  and  tibia,  laid  open  the  seat 
of  the  disease.  On  examination,  it  ap- 
peared that  an  intimate  connexion 
existed  between  the  fungus  and  the 
patella,  and  not  between  it  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur,  as  had  been 
anticipated;  the  tibia  on  being  cut 
through  appeared  highly  vascular; 
the  muscles  round  the  fungus  had 
entirely  lost  their  fibrous  or  proper 
character,  and  were  of  a  pale  colour, 
very  soft,  and  yielding  to  the  least 
touch  of  the  knife.  The  fungus  itself 
was  found  to  consist  of  a  very  soft 
cerebriform  substance,  with  thin  mem- 
branous septa  intersecting  it.  An 
immense  number  of  cysts  were  dis- 
eovered  in  the  substance  of  the  fungus, 
which  contained  a  portion  of  coagulum. 
It  also  exhibited  a  structure  medullary 
iu  its  nature,  and  several  lobes  of  va- 
rious colours  were  scattered  through  it. 

A  section  of  the  fungus  was  im- 
mersed in  spirits,  and  will  be  pre- 
served among  the  collection  of  morbid 
preparations  in  the  Anatomical  Mu- 
seum of  the  Hospital. 

Monday,  Aug.  12.  Patient  feels 
rather  feverish ;  appetite  tolerably 
good ;  pulse  soft  and  compressible ; 
deeps  well,  and  enjoys  good  spirits; 
bowels  regular ;  looks  cheerful. 

Hautt  taUn.  Jiss. 
Fin.  antim,  mxij. 

Let  him  take  the  draught  every  six 
hours. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  14.  Patient  go- 
ing on  well ;  bowels  very  regular. 

Inguinal  Hernia  uneo'pectedltf  re-* 
duced  without  Operation. 

John  Thompson,  a  very  miserable 
looking  and  emaciated  man,  setat.  ^5, 
was  conveyed  to  St.  George's  Hospital 
at  10  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  Aug. 
10th,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — 

He. had  been  in  the  hospital  two 
years  ago  for  inguinal  hernia,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Hawkins.  At  that 
time  he  became  furiously  delirious. 
^he  hernia  was  then  completely  re- 
\  by  Mr.  H.,  and  the  patient 


was  discharged,  with  a  truss,'  whicb 
he  has  worn  ever  since.     He  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  off  the  truss  every, 
night  on  going  to  bed.    On  Saturday 
evening  last,  about  nine  o'clock,  he. 
removed  it  on  going  to  bed,  when  the 
intestine  suddenly  slipped  down,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  most  unremitting 
efforts  at  reduction,  could  not  be  re- 
turned.   H  e  was  accordingly  conveyed 
to  the  hospital  immediately. 

On  his  admission  his  pulse  waa  at- 
90 ;  copious  perspiration ;  and  he  was 
evidentlysuffering  great  agony.  £very 
exertion  was  made  by  the  house  sur- 
geon to  reduce  the  hernia,  but  with- 
out effect.  The  tumour  extended 
from  the  abdominal  ring  into  the 
scrotum  about  four  inches.  The  pa- 
tient complained  of  a  very  violent 
pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  which 
was  attended  with  frequent  vomiting.' 
Had  a  great  desire  to  pass  foeces,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so.  The  tumour 
felt  hard. 

After  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  reduce  the  hernia,  an  enema  was 
given,  and  the  patient  was  put  to  bed. 

Sunday,  Aug.  1 1 .  The  patient  has 
spent  a  restless  night ;  vomiting  still 
continues  ;  but  not  stercoraceous.  Se- 
veral efforts  were  made  this  day  at 
reduction,  but  they  were  all  ineffectual. 
The  taxis  was  resorted  to  in  vain. 
The  patient  has  had  one  slight  faecal 
discharge. 

On  Slonday  the  patient  was  put 
into  a  warm  bath,  and  kept  in  warm 
water  of  the  temperature  of  108®,  till 
syncope  supervened.  Assiduous  ex- 
ertions were  made  at  reduction  while 
the  patient  was  in  the  bath,  but  all 
proved  futile. 

About  one  o'clock  Mr.  Keate,  for 
the  fir^t  time,  saw  the  patient,  and 
endeavoured  to  reduce  the  hernia, 
but  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  house 
surgeons  had  been.  There  now  ap- 
peared to  be  no  alternative  but  an 
operation,  which  was  immediately 
proposed  by  Mr.  Keate,  with  the  pa- 
tient's consent.  All  the  preparations 
for  the  operation  being  made,  ]\lr, 
Keate  was  in  the  act  of  prooceding. 
to  the  operating  theatre,  when  Mr.- 
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Hawkins,  who  had  been  trying  the 
reduction  for  a  long  time«  succeeded 
in  returning  back  the  intestine.  On 
Mr.  Keate's  return  to  his  patient  he 
found  the  hernia  completely  reduced. 
The  operation  was  of  course  aban- 
doned. 

In  the  evening  an  enema  was 
riven,  which  brought. aivay  a  smaU 
fscal  evacuation. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  13. ^Bowels  very 
inactive. 

Mag.  auiph.  3j, 
—  carb,  3j, 
Tinct,  opUf  1t),vi9 
Aqya  menih.  pip,  ^ss. 

Let  him  take  the  draught  every 
six  hours. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  14. — No  eva- 
cuation since  yesterday  morning ;  re- 
peated vomitings  of  green  bilious  mat- 
ter; the  intestine  still  remains  up; 
the  abdomen  is  less  tense  and  pain- 
ful ;  he  looks  better,  and  slept  well 

last  night. 

Oleum  ricini,  Jj,  ttatim, 

Diaoontinue  the  draught. 

Fracture  of  the  Clavicle. 

Martha  Toogood,  whose  case  we 
gave  last  week,  (fracture  of  the  cla- 
vicle,) is  going  on  very  well.  Mr. 
Babington  has  put  a  thick  padding 
under  the  axilla  between  the  arm  and 
breast,  in  order  to  approximate  more 
firmly  the  fractured  extremities  of  the 
clavicle. 

Gentle  purgatives  have  been  ad- 
ministered with  good  effect,  and  she 
IS  allowed  a  liberal  quantity  of  wine 
daily.  Union  of  the  fractured  ends 
of  the  clavicle  is  rapidly  going  on. 
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Partial  loss  of  vision  occasioned  by 
external  violence. 

In  the  case  of  partial  loss  of  vision 
occasioned  by  external  violence,  which 
we  reported  in  our  last,  the  Solutio 
Plumbi  has  been  applied  externally, 
but  as  yet  no  improvement  has  been 
manifested.  The  patient  complains 
of  increased  pain  in  the  ball  of  the  eye. 


and  his  vision  is  even  more  dim  and 
indistinct  than  it  was  on  his  admission^ 

Fungoid  excrescence  of  the  tibia, 

A  sicklv  looking  man,  etat  38,  was 
admitted  into  this  hospital  last  week, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  for 
fungoid  excrescence  of  the  leg.  The 
excrescence  is  situated  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  left  leg,  a  few  inches  below 
the  articulation  of  the  knee-joint.  It 
first  made  its  appearance  eight  months 
ago,  and  gradually  increased  in  size 
tul  it  arrived  at  its  present  enormous 
dimensions.  It  is  exceedingly  promi- 
nent and  its  surface  is  very  uneven ;  it 
is  soft,  vascular,  and  yielding.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  connexion  with 
the  tibia. 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  of  opinion,  that 
amputation  must  be  resorted  to  as 
preferable  to  extirpation  of  the  tumour. 
The  latter  operation,  he  remarks, 
would  prove  as  distressing  and  painful 
to  the  patient  as  amputation,  and  its 
success  would  be  very  precarious.  In 
an  experimental  point  of  view,  extir- 
pation of  the  tumour,  and  erosion  of 
the  periosteum  of  the  tibia,  would 
prove  highly  interesting;  but  it  is 
greatly  to  be  apprehended  that  ampu- 
tation of  the  leg  would  be  afterwards 
necessary,  and  the  patient  would  thus 
be  exposed  to  the  inconvenience  and 
distress  of  a  double  operation. 

It  is  most  probable  that  amputation 
of  the  limb  will  take  place  imme- 
diately. 

The  general  health  of  the  patient, 
since  his  admission,  has  not  been  good, 
nor  is  his  constitution,  which  is  very 
much  debilitated,  likely  to  assist  him 
in  surmounting  the  effects  of  the 
operation. 

Jpiencft  l^ospttal  ISeporls. 

Instantaneous  Strabismus. 

Devbbbenns,  aged  32,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  com- 
plaining of  great  weakness  of  sight ; 
every  object  that  he  saw  appeared 
to  be  doubled,  and  not  situated  upon 
the   same  plane;  he   complained  of 
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MV^re  headaoli  liver  the  left  eye.  On 
the  following  day  an  anomiBl  direction 
of  jthe  bsdl  of  tM  eye  vv9s  remarked, 
H  being  turned  inwards.  He  was 
ordered  to  be  bled,  to  be  kept  quiet,, 
find  to  have  a  pediluvium  night  and 
morning.  Four  days  afterwards  he 
could  see  objects  distinctly ;  the  dy- 
plopia  and  headach  continued. — Per^ 
stei.  A  fortnight  afterwards  a  blister 
was  applied  over  the  left  temple, 
which  relieved  the  headach  and  the 
accompanying  fever.  From  this  time 
he  Improved  rapidly,  the  only  time 
when  the  dyplopia  was  at  all  apparent 
being  early  in  the  morning. 

Previous  to  his  admission  he  had 
been  affected  with  venereal  symptoms, 
and  had  contracted  a  gonorrhoea  the 
night  before ;  all  these  may  therefore 
have  proved  a  strong  exciting  cause 
of  strabismus.  M.  Sanson  considers 
venereal  excesses  to  be  the  cause  of 
this  affection,  and  relates  two  in- 
stances, one  in  which  dyplopia  came 
on  during  the  emission  of  semen,  and 
in  the  other  forty-eight  hours  after- 
wards. 

Chronic  ophthalmia, 

Belard,  aged  23,  after  having  worked 
several  nights  by  the  light  of  a  lamp, 
reflected  from  a  globe  of  crystal,  was 
attacked  with  most  intense  supra-or- 
bitary  cephalalgia,  and  felt  an  itchine 
over  the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  and 
an  acute  pain,  lasting  only  for  a  short 
time,  ana  the  omjunotivae  were  red 
and  injected.  Six  weeks  afterwards 
the  eye-lids  were  swelled  and  puffy, 
the  conjunctiva  generally  tumefied  and 
crossed  by  numberless  vivid  red  lines. 
The  eye  was  very  sensible  tq  light, 
continually  shedaing  tears,  and  the 
patient  complained  of  great  pain  and 
heaviness  over  the  whole  supra-orbital 
r^on.  Rest,  low  diet,  pediluvia 
night  and  morning ;  and  ten  leeches 
over  the  internal  surface  of  the  eye« 
lids.  Three  days  afterwards  there 
was  bloody  ecchymods  over  the  eye- 
lid, from  one  of  the  leech  bites.  On 
the  following  day  a  blister  was  applied 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  pnortly 
ards  he  left  the  hoepital  with 


bnt  slight  traces  of  ecchymosis  over 
the  conjunctiva. 

Brass  Dust  on  the  transparent 
Cornea, 

Devit,  aged  52,  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital  with  ophthalmia,  arising 
from  irne  particles  of  brass  lodging  oh 
the  transparent  cornea.  The  eyes 
were  painful,  red,  andhighiy  injected, 
constantly  secretii^  tears,  fiy  the  aid 
of  a  lens  some  smdl  dark  and  opaque 
bodies  could  be  seen  on  the  cornea, 
and  immediately  around,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  part  were  more  highly  in- 
flamed and  reddened.  -By  means  of  a 
flne  lancet  the  foreign  particles  were 
removed.  His  eye  was  ordered  to  be 
repeatedly  bathed  with  ^  cold  water, 
and  a  warm  pediluvium  night  and 
morning.  By  these  means  he  was 
soon  restored. — Lane.  Fran, 


BOOKS. 

A  Treatise'  on  those  Disorders  of  the  Bnin 
and  Nervous  System  which  are  ustmllv  con* 
sidered  and  called  Mental.  By  David  U  wins, 
M.D.    8vo.  pp.  235.    Rentbaw  and  Rush. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrip  Medi- 
cine. By  David  D.  Davis,  M.D.,  M.R.S.L. 
PartXXlI.    John  Taylor. 

This  valuable  work  maintains  its  high  cha- 
racter in  deep  reseatch,  leaminj^t  and  practical 
experience ;  it  is  without  a  rival :  it  should  b? 
in  every  medical  library  in  the  kingdom. 


CORRB8PONDKNT8. 

Dr.  (TBeime. — ^We  re^t  to  be  compelled 
ai^in  to  postpone  the  Reply  Id  Mr.  Salmorf^ 
The  great  portion  of  our  space  occupied  bv 
the  important  documents  relating  to  the  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  must  plead 
our  excuse. 

If  Mr,  Roberit  will  publish  the  Dictionary 
he  is  perfectly  welcome  to  the  task. 

Dr.  Hancock."  The  new  remedy  has  failed 
in  the  case  alluded  to. 

Chirurgui*t  suggestion  is  not  new. 

^.  B. — We  cannot  publish  the  "  Apho- 
risms.** Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  and  the  Bugs* 
boo  would  subject  us  to  an  action. 

M,  B.  C.  S,  is  received. 

Literary  Intelligence  in  our  next 


All  Communications  and  Books  for  Review 
to  be  forwarded  (free  of  ex|»eose)  to  the  Pub* 
lishers,  356»  Strand,  near  King*s  College. 
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GsKTLSMKN,— •There  are  two  or  three  thin^ 
which  I  wish  to  mention  before  proceeding  to 
dulocations  of  the  thumb,  and  which  I  ought 
to  have  meotioned  in  tlie  last  lecture. 

First,  then,  I  ought  to  inform  you  that  a 
particular  kind  of  bandage,  is  sometimes  made 
use  of  Cor  fixing  the  chest  in  the  reduction  of 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder;  there  is  an 
aperture  made  in  it  for  the  arm  to  pass  tlirough, 
and  when  applied  it  serves  both  to  fix  the 
chest  and  bora  baek  the  acapula.  Such  ^. 
bandage  may  be  constructed  in  a  minute,  by 
neiely  making  a  slit  in  a  piece  of  strong 
linen ;  you  see  a  repretentatioo  of  it  in  this 
pUle. 

Tlie  same  engraving  shows  yoo  the  direction 
in  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  makes  extension 
in  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  into  the  axilla, 
and  at  the  same  tine,  you  may  notice  that  the 
extending  and  counler-extending  forces  must 
be  directly  opposite  to  eadi  other. 

Another  thing  that  I  ought  to  have  adverted 
to  yesterday  evening,  is  the  old  and  by  no 
means  &  bad  method  ot  reducing  dislocations 
in  the  axiUa,  by  placing  the  surgeon's  heel  in 
the  arm*pit,  and  making  extension  from  the 
hand  or  wrist,  as  represented  in  the  engraving 
bs&)re  us.  This  ia  a  very  ancient  mode  ch 
PsductioQ  ;  the  heel  being  placed  in  the  axilla 
not  only  fixes  the  chest,  and  keeps  back  the 
shoulder,  but  alto  constitntes  a  fulcrum,  .on 
which,  by  the  lever-like  motion  of  the  limb, 
the  head  of  the  humerus  can  be  directed  into 
the  glenoki  cavity  of  the  scapula,  while  the 
surgeon  at  the  samf  time  makes  the  extension, 
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not  as  exhibited  in  the  plate,  but  at  the  wrist. 
In  the  plate,  the  extension  is  represented  as 
being  made  at  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  principle,  so  much  ap- 
proved of  by  some  surt^eons,  of  bending  the 
fore-arm,  in  order  to  relax  the  biceps.  This 
latter  plan  is  occasionally  followed  in  England, 
but  in  some  other  parts  the  surgeon  usually 
keeps  the  arm  in  a  straight  position,  and 
makes  extension  at  the  wrist.  By  these  means, 
gentlemen,  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  dLs* 
lodged  from  its  situation^  and  inclined  to- 
waras  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  plate  above  this  represents  the  method 
of  using  the  bone  as  a  lever,  by  placing  the 
knee,  as  a  fulcrum,  under  the  upper  part  of  it, 
aud  depressing  the  lower  end  of  the  bone.  If 
the  patient  be  faint,  intoxicated,  or  from  any 
other  cause  weakened,  the  reduction  nray< 
generally  be  effected  almost  without  any  ex- 
tension at  all,  aud  even  when  extension  is 
employed,  this  last  method  is  a  S'Qry  good 
one,  besides  being  simple. 

When  the  humerus  is  inpompletely  dis- 
located, and  remains  fixed  on  the  outside  of 
the  coracoid  process,  the  reduction  is  efl^ted 
on  the  same  principles  as  are  observed  when 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  to  the  inaer 
side  of  that  process,  and  after  the  reduction,  it 
b  advisable  to  apply  a  compress  in  front  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  just  on  the  outside 
of  the  coracoid  process,  supported  by  the  spica> 
bandage,  which  is  to  be  passed  behind  the 
shoul£r,  and  in  front  of  the  chest,  in  the 
manner  t  have  described  to  vou  on  a  former 
occasion.  The  design  of  the  compress  and 
b^mdage  is  to  keep  the  head  of  the  bone  from 
inclining  forwards  again.  But,  gentlemen, 
this  is  a  rare  dislocation.  Perhaps  keeping 
the  arm  quiet  in  a  sling  would  prevent  every 
chance  of  a  return  of  the  displacement,  par- 
ticularly if  care  were  taken  to  avoid  all  sudden 
movements  of  tlie  arm  backwards ;  however, 
as  another  security,  you  may  employ  the  com- 
press and  spica  bandage. 

In  speaking  of  hteral  dhloccUioni  of  Me 
elbotOf  1  ought  to  liave  mentioned  that  the 
most  common  is  that,  in  which  the  ulna  is 
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forced  outwards  into  the  place  of  the  radiiis, 
which  is  driven  off  the  articulated  surface  of 
the  humerus  altogether.  Now,  in  this  caes, 
as  there  is  no  suitable  cavity  behind  the 
humerus  for  the  reception  of  the  olecranon, 
neither  extension  nor  flexion  can  be  codn- 
pletely  performed,  and  the  nature  of  the  case 
IS  sumciently  obvious  from  the  extraordinary 
projection  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  formed  by 
the  greater  articular  surface  of  the  humerus 
being  uncovered;  while  the  radius  ititelf  forms 
another  remarkable  projection  over  the  ex- 
ternal condyle.  The  reduction  of  all  dis- 
locations of  the  elbow  is  generally  easy.  In , 
France,  surgeons  commonly  fix  the  chest  and 
shoulder,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  the 
reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  upper  head  of 
the  humerus,  and  having  thus  made  their 
counter-extension,  they  apply  their  extending 
means  to  the  wrist. 

I  noticed  vesterday  evening,  the  disputed 
point  respecting  the  possibility  of  a  dislocation 
of  the  carpus  from  the  radius  without  a  frac- 
ture, and  I  showed  you  an  engraving  of  Cru- 
veilhier's,  in  which  such  a  dislocation  was 
exhibited ;  the  preparation,  represented  in  the 
plate,  was  taken  nrom  a  subject  which  Cru- 
veilhier  dissected  himself.  In  this  instance  I 
observed  to  you,  that  the  radius  was  driven 
behind  the  carpus,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of 
a  fiUl  on  the  back  of  the  hand ;  but,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Cruveilhier*s  statements,  which  are 
contested  by  Dupuytren,  this  is  not  the  only  ' 
direction  in  which  it  is  possible  for  a  dis- 
location of  the  radius  from  the  carpus  to  take 
place.  Cruveilhier  maintains  that  it  may 
nappen  in  the  other  direction,  which  is  a 
much  less  likely  event,  viz.  with  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius  driven  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  However,  it  merits  your  attention, 
gentlemen,  that  the  case  brought  forward  in 
proof  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence 
did  not  arise  from  external  violence,  but  from 
a  circumstance  which  I  explained  to  you  in  a 
former  lecture,  namely,  the  great  power  with 
which  the  granulations  of  bums  contract; 
there  had  been  a  bum  of  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm, and,  by  the  force  of  the  contraction  of 
the  cicatrix,  the  carpus  was  dislocated  from  the 
radiuf«,  in  a  manner  that  is  sometimes  deemed 
impossible  as  the  result  of  external  violence. 

Dithcaikmi  of  the  thumb,  gentleman,  are 
deserving  of  attention,  because  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly diflicult  to  reduce,  especially  those 
of  the  first  phalanx  from  the  metacarpal  bone. 
There  are  some  persons  who  have  the  liga- 
ments of  this  joint  so  loose,  that  at  their 
optiou  they  can  not  only  dislocate  the  first 
phalanx  by  the  action  of  the  flexor  muscles, 
but  even  replace  it  again  by  the  action  of  the 
extensors.  You  might  suppose  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  redaring  a  dislocation  of  this  joint,  but 
remember,  tliat  in  these  instances  of  spon- 
taneous dislocation  and  reduction,  the  liga- 
—''nt^  are  remarkably  loose.  Sometimes  this 
be  the  result  of  disease,  or  the  neglect  of 


a  dislocation  which  had  been  reduced,  but  the 
bone  will  not  be  well  supported  in  its  place. 

In  the  common  dislocation  of  the  thumb, 
the  head  of  the  first  phalanx  is  thrown  on  the 
back  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  so 
that  the  first  phalanx  projects  backward,  while 
the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  inclines  to- 
wards the  palm,  the  thumb  remains  without 
the  possibility  of  being  straightened,  and  the 
second  phalanx  is  fixM  in  the  bent  position. 
There  is  no  laceration  of  the  lateral  ligaments 
in  this  dislocation,  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  the  reduction  is  so  difficult;  for  the  wedge- 
shaped  head  of  the  first  phalanx  glides  with 
its  narrow  part  through  the  aperture  between 
the  lateral  ligaments,  and  brings  the  broad 
part  within  them.  Thus  the  first  phalanx  is 
completely  and  firmly  wedged  between  the 
lateral  ligaments,  which  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  forming  the  principal  impedi- 
ment to  the  reduction.  Indeed,  we  some- 
times cannot  succeed  by  anv  common  means 
in  effecting  a  reduction.  Tne  muscles  of  the 
part  also  being  strong,  form  some  resistance 
to  the  reduction,  esp^ially  as  the  surfttce  for 
the  application  of  the  extending  means  is  very 
limited.  From  these  various  causes,  there  is 
occasbnally  so  much  difficulty  in  the  re- 
duction, that,  in  a  case  in  St.  George's  Hos« 
pital,  about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  extension 
was  made  with  such  force,  that  the  thumb 
was  pulled  off.  At  that  period  Mr.  Brom- 
field  was  surgeon  of  that  institution,  and  the 
case  is  alludeid  to  by  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  in 
his  Practical  Observations  on  Surgery.  About 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  a  young  man  came  to 
my  house  with  this  dislocation.  He  was  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Hughes  of  Holborn,  who  bad 
tried  in  vain  to  reduce  it.  Wishing  Mr. 
Hughes  to  be  present  at  the  reduction,  I 
desired  him  to  call  upon  me  in  the  afternoon, 
that  we  might  try  our  skill  together ;  but  in 
the  meantime,  the  patient  happened  to  meet 
with  a  relation  who  was  a  sui^eon,  and  who 
reduced  it  for  him.  I  inquired  how  this  gen- 
tleman succeeded,  and  was  told  that  he  fixed  a 
piece  of  tape  round  the  thumb,  and  secured  it 
by  the  clove-hitch  knot,  which  is  one  in  familiar 
US9  amongst  sailors ;  he  then  listened  a  common 
street-door  key  to  the  tape,  and,  of  course,  was 
thus  enabled  tQ  make  extension  with  consider- 
able force»  and  with  success.  In  fact,  I  had 
been  thinking  of  trying  a  very  similar  method. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  work  on  Dislocations, 
gives  us  a  drawing  of  his  plan  of  reduction. 
He  first  puts  roum  the  thumb  a  piece  of  soft 
wet  leatner  to  prevent  the  skin  from  being 
injured,  and  then  applies  tape  over  it,  which 
he  secures  by  the  knot  I  have  alluded  to.  If 
you  could  not  make  this  kind  of  knot,  the  one 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hey,  and  which  I  explained 
in  a  former  lecture,  would  answer  as  well.  It 
seems  that  the  sailor's  knot  differs  from  Mr. 
Hey*8  chiefly  in  there  being  two  circles,  or 
nooses  made,  instead  of  one.  Mr.  Hey  some- 
times succeeded  in  accomplisliing  the  reduction 
without  making  any  extension  at  all,  merely  by 
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prearin^  the  bead  of  the  first  phalanx  towards 
Che  metacarpal  bone.  Indeed,  it  is  easy  to 
HndersUDd,  that  if  the  broad  part  of  the  bone 
ware  confined  b^ind  the  lateral  ligaments,  the 
noretbe  extension  employed,  the  greater  woald 
be  the  difteulty  of  effecting  the  reduction. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommends  the  first  pha- 
lanx to  tie  bent  as  much  as  possible,  before 
tlie  extension  is  made. 

Sometimes  the  dislocation  is  in  the  other 
direction,  and  the  metacarpal  bone  is  at  the 
back  of  the  first  phalanx;  then  there  is  no 
ditficnlty  in  eflectin^  reduction,  at  least  Mr. 
Hey  states,  that  such  was  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience. 

The  second  phalanx  is  sometimes  dislocated 
backwards;  and  in  compound  cases  of  this 
description.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommends 
CBtting  off  the  articular  surface  of  the  first 
phalanx.  After  the  reduction  of  either  of  the 
above  mentioned  dislocations,  the  joint  must 
be  supported  with  pasteboard,  or  soap  plaster 
and  tape.  Then,  after  a  fortnight,  you  may 
begin  to  employ  passive  motion.  With  respect 
to  dislocations  of  the  elbow,  also,  I  ought  to 
have  mentioned,  that  the  joint  should  not  be 
kept  motionless  very  long,  as  anchylosis  would 
be  the  consequence.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 
therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  have  recourse  to 
passive  motion,  by  bending  the  elbow  and 
rotating  the  radius  gently;  at  all  events,  three 
weeks  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass,  without 
this  practice  being  observed,  aud  thus  tlie 
Ibroiation  of  a  stiff  joint  will  hie  prevented. 

Tlie  phalanges  of  the  fingers  are  must  fre- 
quently dislocated  backwards ;  (he  reduction  is 
very  easy;  a  little  extension  soon  replaces 
them. 

It  has  been  proposed,  when  the  reduction 
of  tlie  dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  cannot  be  efi^ted  by  ordinary  modes, 
to  divide  one  of  tlie  lateral  ligaments  with  a 
couching  needle.  The  most  experienced  sur- 
geons, however,  object  to  this  practice,  on 
account  of  the  frequency  with  which  tetanus 
b  observed  to  follow  injuries  of  the  tendinous 
and  ligamentous  tissues  about  the  thumb.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  thinks  it  far  more  prudent  even 
lo  let  the  oislocation  remain  unreduced,  than 
run  the  risk  of  so  frightful  and  unmanageable 
a  disease  as  traumatic  tetanus.  Other  surgeons 
have  recommended  cutting  off  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  with  a  small  saw,  or  a  pair 
of  cutting  pliers,  which  is  perhaps  better  than 
dividing  una  of  the  ligaments.  But  I  think 
that,  by  attending  to  the  directions  given  you 
in  this  lecture,  and  by  perseverance,  you  will 
generally  aucceed  in  accomplishing  the  re- 
duction. 

It  is  observed,  that  compound  dislocations 
of  the  thumb  frequently  lead  to  tetanos — so 
freqnentlv,  indeed,  that  some  surgeons  have 
thought  It  advisable  to  amputate  in  all  such 
cases,  rather  than  attempt  reduction;  but  in 
this  counsel  I  am*not  disposed  to  agree;  fbr^ 
from  the  observations,  which  I  have  delivered 
on  the  subject  of  irauraatic  tetanus,  you  will 


understand  that  amputation  is  a  veiy  uncertain 
means  either  of  preventing  or  curing  this  dis- 
order. 

DitloeoHons  of  the  vertebnx The  next  ^ 

dislocations  we  come  to,  gentlemen,  are  those 
of  the  vertebrae,  or  of  the  spine.    The  dorsal 
and  lumbar  vertebr»  have  such  extensive  arti-* 
cular  surfaces  between  their  bodies,  and  their 
ligaments  are  so  strong  and  numerous,  and  the 
motion  between  any  two  of  them  so  trivial,' 
mat  they  hardly  can  be  dislocated ;  and,  in- 
deed. Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  experienced  surgeons  in  the  world,  states, 
tliat  he  has  never  seen  a  dislocation  of  the 
dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebras  unaccompanied  by 
a  fracture  of  the  oblique  or  articular  processes; 
never  from  a  simple  laceration  of  the  inter- 
vertebral substance,  unaccompanied  by  a  frac- 
ture of  the  processes  or  body  of  the  bone. 
You  will  generally  find  that  the  dblocation 
occurs  in  the  way  described  in  my  observa- 
tions on  fractures  of  the  vertebrae : — ^you  have' 
fracture  of  the  articular  processes  and  of  one 
or  more  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne,  with 
dislocation  of  the  articular  process  of  one  ver- 
tebrae from  that  of  the  next    But,  a  case  of 
dislocation,  arising  from  a  laceration  of  the 
inter-vertebral  substance  alone,  may  be  deemed' 
an  impossible  event  in  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  of  tlie  spine.     But,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  vertebral  column,  there  may  be  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  vertebrae  unaccompanied  by  a  frac- 
ture, because   tlie  articular   surfaces  of  the 
bodies    of   the   cervical    vertebrae    are    less 
extensive,  and  the  spinous  and  articular  pro- 
cesses less  oblique.     At  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  there  is  a  preparation  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  inter-vertebral  substance  is  lace- 
rated, between   the  fifth   and  sixth  cervical 
vertebrae,  with  a  partial  separation  of  those 
bones  from  each  other,  and  a  dislocation  of 
the  articular  processes  on  both  sides.    There 
is  another  instance  in  the  museum  of  the  same 
hospital  or  partial  fracture  of  the  bodies  of  the 
two  lower  cervical  vertebrae,  accompanied  with 
dislocation  of  the  articular  processes.     But  the 
case  in  jnrhich  there  was  dislocation  and   no 
fracture  of  the  articular  or  oblique  processes, 
is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  there  may  be  dislo- 
cation of  the  upper  vertebrae  without  being 
accompanied  by  any  kind  of  fracture.    That 
case  has  been  oe^cribed,  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  and  the 
preparation  is,  as  I  have  stated,  iu  the  Museum 
of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

The  treatment  is  not  different  from  that 
which  I  described  for  fractures  of  the  spines 
In  truth,  the  case  is  exactly  |he  same  as  what 
I  have  treated  of.  You  will  find,  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transac- 
tions, a  case  recorded,  in  which  the  body  of  one 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  was  fractured,^  ai|d,  at 
the  same  time,  there  was  a  dislocation  of  one 
of  the  articular  processes  of  that  bone  from  the 
corresponding  articular  process  of  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra,  without  fracture  of  (hemj 
so  that  you  mav  Iiavc  dislocation  of  the  ar«K 
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ottlar  proceMM  even  lo  low  down  as  the  point 
specified,  without  fracture  of  them. 

Dislocaikmi  of  the  head. — There  is  no  case 
on  record,  in  which  the  os  occipitis  has  been 
suddenly  dislocated  from  the  atlas  by  external 
violence;  they  are  tied  so  firmly  together  that 
such  a  case  has  never  been  met  with.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  fatal  if  it  were  to  happen. 
But  there  may  be  dislocations  of  the  os  ooci* 
nitis  from  the  atlas  in  consequence  of  disease. 
Now,  this  kind  of  displacement  generally  arises 
from  A  scrofuloiis  canes  of  the  joint,  or  of  the 
atlas  itself.  There  are  also  cases  on  record, 
in  which  exostoses  from  the  occipital  bone, 
or  ffom  the  atlas,  or  from  the  neighbouring 
l^etrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  have  led 
to  diaplMmenI  of  the  atsas  ;~8uch  cases  are 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  surgery.  Here, 
of  eoUTse»  the  space  for  the  medulla  spinalis  is 
diminished,  yet  is  not  rendered  sufficiently 
narrow  to  produce  fiital  consequences;  and 
there  is  room  enough  for  the  spinal  marrow, 
DoiwHhstanding  the  displacement  of  the  os 
oedpitis.  If  the  patient  live  long  enough 
under  these  circumstances*  anchylosis  of  the 
Atlas  to  the  os  occipitis  may  follow,  the  anchy. 
lo«is  sometimes  extending  to  the  dentate  and 
m  the  vertebm  even  befow  ihat.  There  are 
seveitl  specimens  in  this  Museum,  which 
I  have  already  shown  you,  and  which  I  will 
exhibit  to  you  a^ain  when  I  am  on  the  sub- 
ject of  anchylosis,  in  which  this  sort  of  bony  con- 
solidation is  illustrated.  I  have  no  doubt  tliey 
were  taken  from  persons  who  had  bad  scro- 
fulous disease  of  the  bones  concerned.  Now, 
the  symptoms  of  scrofulous  disease  of  tlie 
upper  cervical  vertebrs,  leading  to  displace- 
ment of  them,  were  first  accurately  described 
by  Professor  Rust  of  Vienna,  and  subsequently 
to  his  publication,  a  good  account  of  them  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  I^wrence^  and  inserted  in 
the  Medico-Cbirurgical  Transactions.  You 
will  find,  that  most  of  those,  who  suffer  from 
Ihis  sort  of  disease,  are  young  subjects,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  generality  of  scrofulous 
patients.  I  have  had  several  cases  of  it  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  these  were  all 
in  young  persons,  two  of  whom  were  girls. 
At  the  Bloomsbury  Dispensary,  we  have  a 
boy,  who  has  been  under  my  care  two  or 
iknt  years  with  this  disease,  which  I  think 
will  terminate  in  anchylosis. 

The  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  great 
|Mun  on  moving  the  neck  or  turning  the  head; 
iAer  a  time  more  or  less  difUcuily  in  swallow- 
ing is  foit;  if  you  press  on  the  part,  the  patient 
evperienees  great  agony ;  the  voice  is  hoarse ; 
Mid  there  is  oppression  of  the  breathing ;  but 
tiM  most  characteristic  symptom,  when  the 
pttisot  is  not  lying  down,  b  that  be  is  almost 
ftlwtys  found  supporting  his  head  with  both 
handa  placed  under  the  lower  jaw,  either 
becaose  motion  of  the  head  gives  him  pain,  or 
beoaiiee  tlie  support  of  it  gives  him  relief. 
^Mtt  lome  time,  the  patient  mostly  becomes 
*sd  with  vertigo,  or  is  attacked  by  con- 
%  which  suddenly  carr)-  him  off,  or 


he  lingers  for  a  considerable  period,  and  dies 
exhausted  in  a  state  of  hectic.  Sometimes, 
before  the  fatal  termination,  you  may  feel  a 
kind  of  crepitus  in  the  situation  of  the 
disease. 

The  treatment  of  this  partknilar  case  is  con» 
ducted  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  other 
scrofulous  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints^ 
that  is,  if  there  be  pain  and  inflammation^  yoa 
apply  leeches  to  the  part,  and  if  the  aflection 
partake  of  a  more  chronic  character,  yon  use 
either  an  issue,  the  moxa,  a  blister,  or  a  selonv 
to  keep  up  a  discharge  from  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  also  to  excite  t  counter-irritation, 
which  may  stop  the  morbid  process  in  the 
bones. 

DithcaHom  may  take  place  belnotem  Ike 
aUoi  and  the  verieifra  denkUa*  The  rotatory 
motion  of  the  head  is  performed  by  the  athn 
moving  on  the  dentate,  or  rather  by  the  former 
bone  and  the  os  occipitis  revolving  on  the  latter. 
Hence,  when  the  rotatory  motion  is  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  a  dislocation  is  the 
consequence.  Here,  then,  gentlemen,  a  dis- 
location may  be  produced  by  external  violence, 
though  not  between  the  atlas  and  oocipital 
bone ;  and»  in  foct,  many  cases  on  record  prove 
the  possibility  of  a  dislocation  between  the 
atlas  and  dentate-  If  the  ligament,  which  ties 
the  processus  dentatus  to  the  edge  of  the  fo- 
ramen magnum,  receive  a  violent  twist,  bv  a 
forcible  turn  of  the  head  to  the  right,  the  left 
side  of  the  dentate  may  be  carried  in  front  of 
the  corresponding  articular  process  of  the  atlas» 
while  the  right  side  of  the  dentate  b  found 
behind  the  corresponding  articular  surface  of 
the  atlas.  When  the  processus  dentatus  is  db- 
located  from  the  space  between  the  transverse 
ligament  and  the  body  of  the  atlas,  it  will  press 
upon  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord, 
and  produce  immediate  death.  Here  you  must 
understand,  that  the  processus  dentatus  does  not 
<juit  its  situation  by  a  rupture  of  the  transverse 
ligament,  but  it  slips  under  it.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  dislocation  of  the  processus  den- 
tatus backwards  may  be  preceded  by  a  rupture 
of  the  transverse  ligament ;  but  tliat  can  take 
place  only  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  a  &11  with 
great  force  on  the  occiput,  as  happened  in  a 
case  recorded  by  Bover ;  and,  secondly,  by  a 
violent  fall  on  the  chin,  as  mentioned  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell.  In  these  circumstances,  yoa 
mav  have  a  rupture  of  the  transverse  ligament* 
and  a  direct  displacement  of  the  processus  den- 
tatus backwaros.  In  chiUren,  the  processus 
dentatus  is  particularly  weak^  and  therefore 
liable  to  be  broken ;  indeed,  in  any  subject, 
in  whom  it  b  more  slender  than  usual,  it  may 
be  broken,  and  then  the  lower  portion  of  it, 
passing  under  the  transverse  ligament,  makes 
fatal  pressure  on  the  spinal  marrom*.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  process  not  being  fully  de» 
veloped  in  children,  and  in  consequence  too 
of  the  ligaments  being  weaker  in  them  than 
in  adults,  the  common  trick  of  lifting  them 
up  by  the  chin  and  occiput  ought  to  be 
censured,  for  it  has  led,  in  mai^  instance?,  to 
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were  applied  to  the  mastoid  apophysis ;  pedi- 
luvium  and  Injections.  On  the  fourth  day,  seton 
over  the  nucna>,  purgative  lavement*  On  the 
seventh  day  the  eschars  began  to  separate,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  tendons  were  not  injured. 

'  There  was  a  slight  fcetor  in  the  dischai^e ; 
cataplasms  were  continued.   On  the  eighteenth 

.  day  the  cries  of  the  patient  were  not  so  violent ; 
and  when  her  attention  was  strongly  fixed  she 
would  answer.  By  the  thirty-eighth  day  the 
mental  alienation  had  completely  left  her,  and 
she  was  much  surprised  on  learning  the  nature 
of  her  accident.  The  last  phalanges  of  the 
ring  and  little  finger  have  fallen  off,  as  have 
also  the  eschars.  The  cicatrisation  has  com- 
menced in  some  places,  and  small  portions  of 
dead  tendon  have  come  away  with  the  dress- 

.  ings.  The  flexion  of  the  fingers  is  less ;  tliey 
have  been  kept  in  an  extended  position  that 
their  flexion  might  not  be  incroued  by  the 
growth  of  the  cicatrices,  and  that  the  fingers 
might  not  contract  adhesions.  From  this 
period  nothing  retarded  the  cure  of  the  case ; 
no  further  return  of  mental  alienation  presented 
itself,  and  she  was  discharged  cured,  being 
recommended  to  keep  the  seton  open  in  her 
neck. 

Thirtrenth  CA9E..~J7t/nfS  from  the  firtt 
to  the  iixth  degree  en  the  left  ttde  of  the  face, 
and  of  the  fifth  degree  on  the  external  part 
of  the  left  shoulder — Destruction  of  a  portion 
of  the  parotid  gland — Saiivary  fistula — Ne- 
crosis of  a  portion  of  the  zygomatic  arch — 
cure. — A  portrress,  sged  forty,  and  of  bad 
health,  subject  to  a  sensation  of  swimming  in 
the  head,  was  seated  near  a  charcoal  stove. 
Being  suddenly  seized  with  giddiness,  her  left 
side  and  shoulder  fell  upon  it.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  she  was  brought  to  the  Hotel  Dieu. 
One  burn  extended  from  the  zygomatic  arch 
to  the  base  of  the  inferior  jaw,  including  the 
external  angle  of  the  eye,  and  reached  from 
the  labial  commissure  to  the  ear.  All  the  soft 
parts  were  converted  into  a  black  eschar, 
which  appeared  cliafed  on  its  surfoce,  and 
composed  of  the  skin,  sub-cutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  and  a  part  of  the  parotid.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  vivid  redness.  The  commissures 
of  the  lips  and  eyelids  were  drawn  backwards, 
and  to  the  left  side.  The  second  bum  was 
over  the  left  deltoid  region;  all  the  sur&ce 
was  black  and  scarified,  and  M.  Dupuytren 
believed  that  the  disorganisation  extended  to 
the  muscle  itself.  That  part  of  the  &ce  not 
afl^ted  was  of  a  vivid  red ;  there  was  fever 
and  severe  headach,  and  the  burnt  parts  not 
dead  were  very  painful.  Copious  bleedings, 
mustard  pediluvia,  lavements,  anodyne  potion, 
low  diet  For  the  first  few  days  there  was 
little  alteration;  the  pulse   kept  up  its  fre- 

3uency,  and  she  was  again  bled.  On  the  fifth 
ay  the  patient  complained  of  a  hard  body  in 
the  check,  which  might  arise  from  the  eschar 
having  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  soft  parts ; 
but,  on  examining  the  mouth,  the  mucous 
membrane  was  found  intact.  On  the  sixth 
day  the  eschar  began  to  be  detached  at  the 


ed^es;  a  red  line  separated  the  dead  from  the 
living  parts,  and  a  slight  suppuration  was 
established.  On  the  eighth  day  there  was 
considerable  fever,  tume&ction  of  the  (n'elids, 
er}'5ipelas  over  the  face,  and  delirium.  Twentv 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  neck,  and  emoU 
lient  cataplasms.  The  delirium  soon  subsided, 
and  the  erysipelas  appeared  resolving.  On 
the  twelfth  day  the  eschar  was  in  a  great 
measure  separated.  After  a  month's  elapse 
the  eschar  on  the  shoulder  separated,  leaving 
an  open  wound  covered  with  healthv  granu- 
lations, which  soon  healed  under  the  occa- 
sional use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  simple 
dressings.  On  the  surface  of  the  cheek,  how- 
ever, the  progress  was  not  so  rapid.  When 
the  eschar  separated,  a  portion  of  the  zygo- 
matic arch  was  found  dead,  as  well  as  the 
parotid  gland,  a  portion  of  which  had  been 
destroyed,  and  from  which,  during  the  dress- 
ings, the  saliva  was  discharpd.  M.  Dupuy- 
tren did  not  consider  that  this  would  aggravate 
the  patient's  case,  and  ordered  the  fistula  to  be 
cauterised.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the 
dead  bone  appeared  sufficiently  moveable  to  be 
extracted,  which  was  done  by  a  spatula  lifting 
the  dead  bone  from  the  living.  After  this  day 
the  extent  of  the  wound  dimmished  gradually, 
but  the  flow  of  saliva  continued;  and  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  thit  it  came  from  an  ulcerated 
opening  of  the  parotkl,  and  not  from  Steno's 
duct.  In  the  space  of  a  few  days  the  part  was 
cauterised  three  distinct  times,  and  pressure 
applied  over  it;  and  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night's space  the  wound  and  the  fistula  were 
completely  healed.  There  remained  a  radiated 
cicatrix,  depressed  in  the  centre;  paralysis  of 
part  of  the  cheek,  and  a  drawing  back  of  the 

?relid  and  angle  of  the  mouth  on  the  left  side. 
he  cicatrix  was  red  and  vascular.  A  month 
after  leaving  the  H6tel  Dieu  she  returned 
again,  the  fiistula  having  re-opened.  Cauteri- 
sation and  compression  were  again  resorted  \o, 
which  permitted  her  to  leave  perfectly  cured 
in  three  weeks. 

ForRTBBNTH  Casb. — Bum  of  the  fourth 
degree  of  the  right  arm — Profuse  suppuration 

—  Unusual  state  of  the  tround—Cure A 

cook,  aged  18,  of  good  health  and  constitution, 
fell  asleep,  and  a  lighted  candle  fell  on  her 
right  arm,  burning  the  sleeve  of  her  gown. 
On  examination  after  the  accklent,  a  burn  was 
found,  extending  from  the  deltoid  muscle  to 
the  fingers;  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  in- 
ferior parts  of  the  arm  were  most  burnt,  and 
the  hand  was  covered  with  phlyctensp,  filled 
with  serum ;  there  were  also  some  on  the 
upper  hand.  She  was  bled,  and  took  emol- 
lients, and  simple  dressings  were  applied 
carefully  to  the  burnt  parts.  The  inflam- 
matory process  passed  off  without  any  unusual 
accident  but  after  the  eschars  had  separated, 
the  suppuration  increased  so  much  that  it  was 
feared  she  would  sink  under  iu  She  was 
supported  by  quinine  in  drinks  and  lave- 
ments; the  whole  burnt  limb  had  soon  the 
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■)»pmwiceotily  of»liir|ge  woand;  forty  •five 
days  after  the  accident  the  woanid  was  still 
of  some  extent,  gieathr  inflamed,  and  pro- 
Ibariy  suppurating,  with  extensive  projecting 
granulations,  and  at  the  head  of  the  elbow 
sone  new  skin  wu  alreadj  forming;  the 
catameoia  had  not  appeared  since  the  accident. 
Darinff  the  next  month  the  wound  was  care- 
fully dressed  with  simple  ointment,  with  a 
layer  of  charpie,  and  bandages  to  support  the 
woundy  and  parts  of  it  were  occasionally 
touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  care 
was  taken  not  to  expose  the  parts  too  long  to 
the  air.  The  patient  was  shortly  after  at- 
tacked with  fever,  the  wounds  became  red,  and 
covered  with  cbts  of  blood,  having  the  odour 
aod  colour  of  menstmal  blood.  This  pheno- 
menon coincided  with  the  time  at  which  the 
menalrual  Kuid  should  have  appeared.  For 
several  days  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
vulva.  The  fever  went  off,  and  the  wound 
re-assumed  its  usual  appearance,  but  from  the 
above  unusual  circumstances  the  suppura- 
tion became  increased  in  quantity,  but  the 
cicatrisation  nevertheless  increased;  the  dis- 
cbarge of  menstrual  fluid  from  the  wound 
returned  twice,  the  catamenia  were  not  re- 
established, but  she  was  blooded  in  small 
quantities  at  definite  periods  of  time.  Her 
state  of  health  continued  very  good.  M. 
Dupuytren  remarked  on  the  above  case,  that 
menstruation  was  (he  performance  of  a  sim- 
ple function,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a 
sanguineous  exudation ;  it  was  not,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  exist  a 
special  organ  for  tliat  purpose,  ibr  it  was  seen 
that  there  were  other  exhalants  or  permeable 
tissues,  through  which  this  fluid  might  pass. 
The  special  organs  for  this  secretion  became 
complicated  in  proportion  as  the  humours 
they  separated  from  the  blood  differed  in  cha- 
racter from  this  secretion.  Secretions  were 
complicated  functions,  which  could  only  be 
iierfonned  through  special  organs,  more  or 
less  complicated;  exhalations  were  simple 
functions,  which  might  take  place  from  any 
structure,  because  Oiere  were  permeable  or 
exhalapt  tissues  every  where.  These  latter 
were  therefore  subject  to  greater  variety  than 
the  former.  How  diflBcult  was  it  to  supply  a 
secretion  which  was  stopped,  as  with  the 
.  urinal  secretion,  which  could  not  be  brought 
on  throng  the  skin,  and  buw  comparatively 
easy  was  it  to  restore  an  excretion,  as  with  the 
menstrual  fluid  in  the  above  case. 


Of  TUB  DIPFBRBKT  CAUSSS  OP  PBRMANBNT 
aBTBACTION  OP  THB  FINGERS,  AND  OP  THBIR 
DIPPBBINO  DIAGNOSTIC. 

The  first  case  which  I  shall  offbr  to  your 
notice^  reoiarked  M.  Dupuytren,  is  that  of  an 
oU  porter,  aged  seventy-four,  who,  for  some 
years  past,  has  been  a  street-sweeper.  Five 
or  six  yean  ago  this  man  was  wounded  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  by  a  piece  of  wood,  but  it  is 
only  within  the  last  two  years  that  he  has  re- 


marked a  retraction  of  the  middle  and  ring 
fingen  of  the  right  hand,  since  when  the  dis- 
ease has  much  increased.  He  supposes  the 
iniury  to  arise  from  a  severe  cold  which  he 
felt  during  the  course  of  a  rigorous  winter. 
The  fingers  to-day  are  bent  nearly  to  one- 
fourth.  It  is  impossible  to  retract  them,  em- 
ploy what  force  you  will  Two  tight,  hard, 
and  projecting  cords  pasa  from  the  middle  of 
the  palm  to  the  base  of  the  contracted  fingers. 
When  any  efforts  are  made  to  extend  these, 
they  project  more,  and  the  thin  tendon  of  the 
palmaris  muscle  is  seen  to  be  stretched  along 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  fore-arm.  I  have 
chosen  this  case  of  true  retraction  of  the  fingen 
in  order  that  the  distinction  may  be  clearly 
seen  between  it  and  those  cases  that  simulate  it.. 

In  other  cases  one  or  more  fingen  may  be 
bent  on  the  hand  without  there  being  any 
wrinkling  of  the  aponeuroses.  There  may 
then  be  only  an  alteration  in  the  phalanges, 
as  may  be  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  two 
following  cases. 

A  boy,  aged  14,  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  M.  Sanson  for  a  white  swelling  of  the  tibio- 
tarsal  joint.  On  examining  him,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  he  had  retraction  of  the  little  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  which  he  remembered  up  to 
his  earliest  yean.  The  finger  is  curved  in  the 
demi-arch  of  a  circle,  the  first  phalanx  is  im- 
moveable on  the  second,  and  the  second  on  the 
third.  It  is  impossible  to  move  the  one  on  the 
other,  but  the  articulation  of  the  firat  phalanx 
on  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  is  perfectly  free. 
There  is  no  starting  tendon  here,  consequently 
it  is  a  case  of  affection  of  the  phalanges,  and 
not  of  the  palmar  aponeurosis. 

The  symptoms  of  the  second  case  are  pre- 
sisely  similar;  there  is  the  same  absence  of 
starting  tendon,  the  same  mobility  of  the  meta- 
carpo-pbalangean  joint,  the  same  immobility 
of  the  second  phalanx  on  the  fint  and  of  the 
second  on  the  third ;  these,  therefore,  are  the 
particularly  distinguishing  signs  of  this  affec- 
tion, and  by  which  an  anchylosis  of  these 
articulations  may  be  known. 

The  contraction  of  a  cicatrix  from  a  wound 
may  simulate  a  cord,  but  this  is  superficial, 
and  the  cause  of  it  is  otherwise  known.  The 
fourth  case  before  us  is  one  iu  which  the  two 
last  fingen  are  bent  on  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
they  may,  however,  be -easily  straightened 
back;  there  exists  no  cord;  the  phalangeal 
and  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations  are 
all  free.  By  what  then  is  this  constant  flexion 
of  the  fingen  caused  ?  The  patient  received 
a  sabre  stroke  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  the 
extensor  tendons  of  the  two  last^ngen  were 
cut,  the  di\'ided  ends  did  not  unite,  and  the 
flexor  tendons  being  no  longer  antagonised, 
constantly  draw  the  fingen  down  to  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  In  this  case  consequently  there 
exists  no  retraction,  but  a  passive  flexion  of 
the  fingen,  and  an  impossibility  of  straight- 
ening them,  owing  to  the  tendons  being 
divided. 

The  tifth  case  is  one  of  retraction  of  tlie 
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little  finger,  which  is  bent  in  the  arc  of  a 
cirde,  ill  the  other  articulations  are  nove- 
able,  as  is  the  first  phalanx,  with  the  meta- 
carpal bone;  there  is  no  extended  cord;  the 
iexor  and  extensor  tendons  ate  here  healthj ; 
the  retraction  depends  on  a  disease  of  the 
skin  of  the  pahn  of  the  hand,  caused  by  a 
conhued  womid  from  a  troaeh*>wheel ;  the 
healing  of  this  wound  was  done  by  drawing 
the  ed^  together,  and  not  by  the  fonnatiofei 
of  a  new  cutaneous  tissue;  a  narrow  cicatHx 
has  thus  been  produced,  which  prevents  the 
little  finger  beinor  redressed. 

Bums  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  frequently 
pioduoe  this  eflllct  when  they  are  not  per- 
tfictiy  treated,  and  when,  instead  of  the  fingers 
being  in  a  position  to  Ifeep  the  edges  of  the 
wound  apart,  and  to  promote  the  formation  of 
new  cutaneous  tissue  to  replace  the  old,  they 
are  put  in  a  situation  to  oring  the  edges  of 
the  wound  with  loss  of  substance  into  contaet. 
Prom  this  cause  ensue  bridlings  and  adhenons, 
which  prevent  motion  and  produce  retraction, 
without,  however,  causing  any  projecting 
■  tendons. 

*  The  contraction  caused  by  the  deformity  of 
the  phalangeal  sur&ces  in  following  certain 
modesof livelihood  iscommonenoogh.  Females 
who  are  the  habit  of  knitting  much,  and  who 
keep  the  little  finger  apart  from  others,  and 
forcibly  bent  for  a  long  period  at  a  time,  in 
order  to  support  the  f^mp,  linen,  or  cotton 
thread,  have  frequently  a  retraction  of  the  little 
finger,  arising  from  a  deformity  of  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  first  phalanx,  of  the  superior 
extremity  of  the  second,  and  of  the  correspond- 
ing extremities  of  this  and  the  thnd.  This 
species  of  deformity  was  much  more  common 
formerly  than  it  is  now.  It  is  still,  however, 
freijnently  observed  in  Germany,  where  the 
ladies  of  Berlin  and  Dresden  are  in  the  habit 
of  knitting  very  much. 

Here  is  a  young  girl,  a  lace-worker,  in  whom 
the  four  last  fingers  of  each  hand  are  retracted 
towards  the  palm.  They  are  curved  to  a 
quarter-cirqle,  but  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
artKulations  move  freely.  They  may  be  easily 
moved  backwards  on  the  hand,  causing  no 
tendon  to  start.  Bat  the  two  second  phalanges 
cannot  be  returned  on  the  fhst,  owing  to  a 
deformed  articulation  of  the  extremities  of  the 
first  and  second  phalanges,  produced  by  the  oc- 
cupation this  young  person  (generally  works  at. 

The  next  case  that  I  shall  present  to  yoar 
notice,  is  a  tailor.  You  know  that  individuals 
follow!  ng  ( his  trade  have  the  fingers  al  wa vs  bent. 
In  this  case  it  is  impossible  to  stretch  the  rin? 
finger,  the  attempts  to  do  it  are  very  painful, 
but  there  is  no  symptom  indicating  lesion  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  diseased  cause  is 
liere  in  the  articulation  of  the  second  phalanx 
with  the  third,  where  a  serous  tumour  has 
developed  itself,  of  a  nature  similar  to  the 
accidental  synovial  cpts;  the  nature  of  this 
affection  is  easily  knoWn,  it  is  therefore  impos- 
■^ibie  to  confound  this  case  with  one  arising 
rom  another  cause. 


The  retraction  of  the  fingers  craMd  by 
wounds  of  the  flexor  tendons  might  seem  at 
'first  sight  to  become  atrae  cause  of  retnetion^ 
but  in  these  cases  the  tension  of  the  aponeuroi&s 
is  more  superficial,  beaides,  in  extoiding  the 
fineers  in  these  caaes  the  tendon  of  the  palasaiis 
is  Uirown  back. 

The  seventh  case  which  I  sbaH  present  to 
you  is  a  case  of  retraction  of  the  middle  finger, 
bent  in  the  half-arc  of  a  circle;  at  its  extre- 
mity is  a  cutaneous  dcatrix,  in  the  thickness 
of  which  a  hard,  round,  resisthig  cord  nnry  be 
felt»  this  is  the  tendon,  the  patient  had  a 
whitlow,  and  the  sorgeon  who  tivated  it  cat 
deeply  down  upon  it,  and  opened  the  shealh 
of  tne  tendon  in  its  whole  extent,  from  wMoh 
-maltreatment  has  resulted  displacement  and  re- 
traction of  the  fingers. 

Wounds  of  a  joibt  frequently  cause  retrac- 
tion. This  is  the  case  in  the  eighth  patient 
wjiich  I  now  present  to  you,  in  which  the 
indicator  finger  of  the  right  hand  is  retracted, 
the  third  phalanx  is  bent  on  the  second  towards 
the  palm,  and  the  joint  is  immoveable.  The 
patient  received  a  wound  from  a  cutting  instru- 
ment on  the  back  of  the  finger  whidi  pene- 
trated the  joint,  and  inflammation  and  suppn- 
tation  ensued,  and  the  anchylosis  became 
complete.  The  other  joints  are  perfectly 
movedble. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  an  engraver  who 
received  a  pistol  shot  from  a  thief,  which  pene- 
trated the  fore-arm  fhom  before  backwaras  on 
its  superior  and  internal  surfrce.  The  bdl 
merely  aiTeeted  the  flesh  and  not  the  bones. 
The  cubital  nerve  was  divided,  and  paralysis 
consequently  ensued  of  the  internal  surface  of 
the  fore-arm  and  the  two  last  fingers,  parts 
to  which  filaments  of  this  nerve  are  distri- 
buted. I  was  called  immediately  to  the  man, 
added  M.  Dupuytren,  and  laid  the  wound  open 
to  prevent  any  contraction,  and  dressed  It  as  a 
simple  wound ;  no  accident  interfered  to  pre- 
vent its  heaKne,  which  it  did  in  the  oourse  of 
a  month.  Paralysis  only  remained,  with  retrac- 
tion of  the  two  last  fingers  towards  the  palm. 
The  articulations  of  the  fingers  and  phalanges 
are  free,  but  there  is  much  impediment  to 
straightening  the  fingers,  criming  the  patient 
much  pain,  and  accompanieowifh  tenrionof  the 
cicatrix.  The  flexor  muscles  in  the  spot  where 
the  injury  was  received  having  lost  much  sub- 
stance, are  shortened,  and  maintahi  a  perma- 
nent flexion  of  the  two  last  fingers  of  mt  hand. 

Thus  firom  amongst  the  obwrvations  whidi 
we  have  made  with  a  view  of  establishing  a 
diiferential  diagnostic  between  the  dUTenng 
species  of  contraction  of  the  finders,  we  find 
some  produced  by  a  species  of  wnnkline  of  the 
palmar  aponeuroses,  bv  a  deformity  of  the  arti- 
culating surfaces  of  tne  phalanges,  by  a  divi- 
sion or  section  of  the  extensor  tendons,  b^  a 
narrowed  cicatrix  of  the  skin,  by  a  destruction 
of  the  fibrous  grooves  of  the  tendons,  and 
finally,  by  disease  or  loss  of  substance  of  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  fingers.  I  wished  to 
ofller  you  a  pethok)gical  specimen  which  wouM 
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at  onoe  slww  yon  the  teat  of  this  aftctkm  of 
which  we  have  ^een  speaking.  Fortunately  I 
ham  specisieosof  the  arm,  fbre-amiy  and  hand 
of  a  pmon  who  faai  heen  aihcted  in  aremark- 
aUe  degree  with  retnctien  of  the  fingers,  and 
I  have  had  the«e  parts  careAiKT  dtsKecfed,  {n 
ovder  that  yon  may  judge  of  the  truth  of  all 
that  has  heen  advanced  apon  the  robject.  The 
tendon  of  the  pahaaili  and  the  palantr  apo- 
oeufoais  have  been  sepanAed  from  the  subjacent 
parts.  If  the  flexor  muadea  had  anything  to 
do  in  flie  produetion  of  this  disease,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  hi  drawing  upon  them,  as  1  do  at  the 
preaent  moment,  they  would  greatly  increase 
the  retiactioB,  now  this  does  not  take  place, 
and  the  oord  befbre  the  two  last  fingers  is  not 
altered  in  poaKion-  If,  however,  the  phalanges 
are  beat  backwards,  the  tight  tendinous  cord 


very  marked,  but  the  flexor  tendons 
btrt  slightly  affected.    If,  likewise,  the 


bad  much  inftaence  in  this  affection, 
the  aeetioa  which  I  am  going  to  make  of  (hem, 
whether  sapeiflcbl  or  deep,  above  the  wrist, 
woald  put  an  end  to  the  wrinkling  of  the  fin- 
gen»  whioh  yea  see  it  does  not  do.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  tendons  in  the  pahn  of  the  hand 
prodoces  similar  resalts.  But  if  the  tendons  are 
not  acted  upon,  the  palmar  aponeurosis  is 
alheted  ia  a  veiy  diflerent  manner,  for  you 
pcw^ve  that  the  slightest  traction  of  this 

S scats  the  bend  of  Sie  fingers  towards  the 
)  of  the  hand;  if  the  fingers  are  at  all  bent 
wavds,  the  tightened  cord,  which  is  then 
aaftely  ibrmed  by  this  aponeurosis,  becomes 
atiff^  in  fiict,  isolated,  as  you  now  see  this 
apooeonais  is ;  you  can  easily  remark  that  it 
rams  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  retraction  of  the 
two  bat  fingers.  ShoaM,  however,  any  doubts 
still  exist  ft  your  minds  on  the  point,  they 
wiH  aooQ  disappear,  by  remarking  the  efi^ects 
praduced  fay  making  a  section  of  the  palmar 
apoaeoroais,  which  goes  to  the  fingers ;  you 
peiceive  that  this  section  completely  restores 
the  fingers  to  their  normal  situation  and  state. 
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LBCTURB    VI. 


On  the  Cautet  and  Treatmmt  of  GenUal 
Diseatei- 

GaimnMiN, — In  the  preceding  lectures,  which 
were  introductory  to  those  on  the  Physical 
Education  and  Diseases  of  Children,  I  have 
enumerated  the  various  diseases  of  the  genitp- 
orinary  organs  that  disqualify  for  marriage, 
impede  sexual  commerce,  cause  impotence  and 
sterility^  and  injure  both  parents  and  oApring. 


I  described  (he  bad  eflhcts  of  excessive  action 
of  the  genital  organs  induced  by  coition  and 
masturbation.  I  shaU  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  indications  of  their  treatment.  Before 
1  mention  the  modes  of  treating  the  numerous 
disorders  and  diseases  caused  by  genital  irri- 
tation, I  must  briefly  allude  to  the  opinions  of 
the  ancients  on  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the 
mind  and  body  by  the  loss  of  the  spMermatic 
fluid  itself. 

According  to  ancient  and  modem  writers, 
the  spermatic  fluid  is  highly  vitalised,  and 
should  be  accumulated  for  some  time  in  its 
receptacles,  so  that  its  thinner  part  may  be 
absorbed  and  conveyed  into  the  circulation, 
for  the  purpose  of  snroulating  all  the  organs, 
and  rendering  all  the  functions  more  energetic. 
I  have  already  stated,  in  a  former  lecture,  that 
the  absorption  of  the  seminal  secretion  acts  as 
a  stimulant,  renders  man  and  animals  more 
vigorous,  augments  their  courage,  excites  the 
intellectual  Acuities ;  and  that  its  too  frequent 
emisnon  destroy  these   salutary  effbcts  and 
produce  diseases  of  debility,  and  sometimes 
various  inflammations.    In  corroboration  of 
this  position,  it  may  be  urged,  that  animals 
at  the  rutting  season  are  more  savage  and 
more  vigorous  than  at  other  times;  and  that 
thdr  flesb  exhales  a  peculiar  odour.    Every 
physiologist  has  observed  that  the  mind  and 
body  are  more  developed  at,  than  before,  the 
age  of  puberty ;  and  this  remarkable  change 
has  been  attributed  to  the  secretion   of  the 
spermatic,  the  menstrual  and  ovarian  fluid. 
But,  however  salutary  the  absorption  of  the 
male  semenj  or  the  establishment  of  the  men- 
strual fluid,  may  be,  man  was  destined  to  pro- 
pagate his  species  as  well  as  all  the  inferior 
animals.    The  modern  infamous  doctrine  to 
the  contrary  is  unnatural,  unchristian,  and 
worse  than  beastly.    The  depraved  advocates 
of  anti-population  may  urge  all  the  inconve- 
nience and  evils  resulting  from  the  excessive 
exercise  of  the  genital  functions  against  in- 
stinctive and  natural  enjoyment,  but  their 
arguments  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature 
and  to  the  science  of  medicine.    They  may 
impose  on  the  unenlightened  multitude,  but 
theirs  is  a  most  vidous  and  erroneous  conclu- 
sion.   It  is  opposed  to  the  wise  precept,  "  In- 
crease and  multiply,**  and  is  not  more  un- 
scriptural  than  it  is  unmedical.     It  leads  to 
the  commission  of  the  most  horrible  vices; 
and  if  followed  generally,  would  not  only  ex- 
terminate society,  but  hiduce  all  the  diseases 
that  may  be  caused  by  the  most  excessive  use 
of  the  genital  function.    It  is  true,  that  the 
too  frequent  exercise  of  this  function  will  in- 
jure the  mind  and  body ;  but  this  observation 
equally  applies  to  the  over-exertion  of  every 
other  organ  in  the  body ;  because  the  continual 
or  excessive  action  of  any  organ  will  derange 
and  mjure  the  whole.    Every  medical  prac- 
titioner who  is  versed  in  the  science  of  disease 
must  admit,  that  the  monstrous  and  detestable 
practices  recommended  by  the  inhuman  advo- 
cates of  snti-population  are  infinitely  more 
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injarioas  to  health  than  even  exeess  of  sexual 
intercourse.  It  has  been  already  proved^  that 
.  the  mind  is  more  excited,  and  the  body  more 
convulsed;  bv  unnatural  than  by  natural  use 
of  the  genital  organs. 

Every  philanthropist  is  shocked  at  the  fre- 
quency of  unnatursd  crimes,  which  are  now 
almost  of  daily  occurrence*  as  is  proved  b^ 
the  reports  of  the  public  press ;  and  these,  it 
is  to  be  suspected,  are  not  perpetrated  by  the 
ignorant  vulgar  only,  but  by  persons  of  rank 
and  education.  Man,  when  his  mind  is  de- 
praved, debases  himself  below  the  level  of  the 
irrational  brute,  and  violates  the  laws  of  na- 
tUK  and  of  Christianity.  The  enemies  of  ex- 
cessive population  forget  that  all  the  animated 
creation  as  well  as  mankind  eujoy  superabund- 
ance of  every  thing  conducive  to  their  well- 
being;  and  that  even  the  birds  of  the  air, 
"  which  neitlier  sow  nor  reap,"  are  amply 
supplied  with  nutriment.  These  men  remind 
us  of  our  former  wise  parliaments,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  passed  laws  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  London,  and  of  the  proclamations 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  1.  ordering  the  swarms 
of  gentry,  except  those  connected  with  the 
public  offices,  to  return  into  the  country,  as 
*'  their  continued  residence  in  town  raised  the 
price  of  provisions,  increased  the  number  of 
mendicants,  and  brought  so  many  loose  and 
disorderly  persons  into  the  metropolis,  that  it 
could  not  be  governed  by  ordinary  magis- 
trates.*' Modern -experience,  however,  has 
convinced  statesmen  and  politicians,  that. the 
greater  tlie  population  the  greater  the  power, 
wealth,  and  happiness  of  a  nation.  Reverting 
to  the  narrow-minded  anti-population  advo- 
cates, I  may  observe,  they  are  few  in  number, 
and  their  wholesome  checks  to  population  are 
detested  even  by  the  lowest  class  of  society. 
To  them  we  may,  with  due  deference,  and 
without  disclaiming  our  title  to  good  manners, 
apply  the  words  of  a  sacred  writer  to  the  phi- 
losophers of  his  time, — **  they  became  vain 
in  tneir  imaginations,  professing  themselves 
wise,  the^  became  fools."  But  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
become  licentious,  and  induce  the  most  trouble- 
some disorders  and  the  most  fatal  diseases, 
which  have  been  already  enumerated. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  a  former  lecture, 
that  those  who  have  injured  their  constitution 
by  debauchery  and  libertinage  are  gene- 
rally impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  their 
generative  functions  are  debilitated  or  destroyed. 
They  suppose  themselves  impotent  should  they 
fail  to  accomplish  their  desires  with  a  female, 
chosen  indiscriminately.  But  this  is  very  often 
an  erroneous  notion,  for  this  reason — that  if 
the  venereal  desire  exists,  and  the  organs  are 
natural,  the  phenomena  of  procreation  perfect 
{erectk),  penetratio,  et  temmu  emi$tio\  there 
may  be  moral  or  imaginary,  but  not  real  or 
absolute  impotence.  There  is  no  objection  to 
marriage  in  such  cases.  I  have  kn')wn  several 
enter  into  the  connubial  state  in  this  condition, 
«;hn«A  fears  were  dissipated  and  whose  hopes 


were  realised.  I  have  often  been  coronlteJ 
in  cases  of  thb  description,  the  parties  being 
honourable  and  conscientious  men,  unwilling 
to  commit  a  fraud  upon  others  even  to  obtain 
the  (greatest  wealth  as  marriage  portions. 
Individuals  of  this  description  are  generally 
imposed  upon  by  the  specious  promises  pub- 
lished by  empirics  in  the  newspapers,  ana  are 
always  swindled  out  of  large  sums,  under  the 
false  pretence  of  obtaining  a  certain  cure.  So 
general  is  this  plunder,  that  it  is  well  known 
that  some  empirics  expend  a  sum  of  £10,000 
a  year  in  advertisements  and  government 
stamps ;  in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  newsp^^r 
that  does  not  contain  their  false  and  delude 
promises.  They  succeed  because  every  adillt 
IS  most  anxious  about  the  vigour  of  his  amor- 
ous powers;  more  especially  as  the  genital 
function  b  almost  universally  abused ;  and  as 
they  profess  to  restore  all  defects,  they  are 
consulted  by  an  immense  number  of  persons, 
who  uUimately  discover,  after  having  fiaid 
large  sums,  that  no  benefit  has  accrued. 

The  commonest  observer  must  daily  remark, 
that  among  the  various  kinds  of  imposture 
practised  on  society,  quackery  has  been*  the 
most  successful;  because  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  is  credulous,  or,  as  an  able  writer 
has  sakl — an  immense  crowd  of  fools — **  m- 
gent  turba  ihUtorum,**  Empirics  are  most 
successful  in  a  great  commercial  country  like 
England,  and  more  especially  in  this  vast 
metropolis,  where  the  multitude  have  neither 
leisure  nor  inclination  to  detect  imposture. 
The  innate  principle  of  self-preservation  is  so 
strongly  entwined  with  the  human  heart, 
that  cunning  and  unprincipled  men,  who  pro- 
fess to  cure  all  diseases  after  physicians  nave 
failed,  very  easily  impose  upon  public  credu- 
lity. The  love  of  life  is  predominant  with  all 
men ;  and  when  the  pnysician  pronounces 
disease  incurable,  the  unfortunate  sufferer  will 
anxiously  try  any  remedv,  however  useless  or 
injurious,  more  especially  when  lauded  in  the 
newspapers  as  an  infallible  one.  It  is  lament- 
able to  observe  that  mighty  engine,  the  press, 
under  the  controul  of  the  venal  and  avaricious, 
who  will  not  hesitate  to  publish  any  kind  of 
deceptive  puff  for  money.  Another  powerfol 
protection  to  empirical  impostors  is  the  im- 
mense impost  or  duty  paid  by  them  to  the 
state  for  advertisements  and  patents.  They 
are  legally  authorised  to  proclaim  their  infaU 
lible  and  universal  medicines,  for  they  possess 
legal  patents  for  defrauding  the  public.  These 
im^stors  are  not  tolerated  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe;  neither  does  any  other  government 
derive  a  revenue  from  duty  on  patent  and 
quack  medicines,  which  are  proposed  by  ig- 
norant and  dangerous  persons,  who  venture  to 
profess  medical  knowledge  without  a  proper 
education.  The  amount  of  stamp  duty  on 
these  useless  nostrums  is  about  £100,000  a 
year  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  hence  tlie 
toleration  of  empiricism,  and  the  apathy  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  I  need  scarcely  ob- 
serve, tliat  the  belief  in  a  universal  remedy  is 
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the  OKMt  imtional  that  can  be  imagined.    The 
existence  of  such  a  remedy  is  physically  im- 
poeaible.    How  can  any  rational  person,  on  a 
moment's  reflection,  suppose  that  the  same 
remedy  should  be  capable  of  restoring  strength 
and  causing  weakness?    In  many  diseases  the 
siren^rth  must  be  reduced,  in  others  increased. 
Nevertheless,  the  daily  papers,  "  the  best 
of  all  public  instructors,**   proclaim  to  the 
world   the  superior    excellence  of  universal 
remedies;  and  the  public  is  so  stupid  as  to 
believe  them.    Some  of  these  remedies  are  so 
infallible,  yet  so  simple,  that  the  patient  may 
take  them  in  the  form  of  pills,  to  the  amount 
of  two  or  two  hundred  at  a  dose;  and  we 
have,  I  grieve  to  confess  it,  medical   men, 
calling  themselves  surgeons,  and  pretending 
to  be  respectable,  vending  these  pills,  which 
they  know  to  be  valueless,  and  literally  con- 
spiring to  defraud  a  gullible  public.    There 
is,  however,  nothing  too  absurd  on  the  part  of 
the  public  in  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  these 
and  other  nostrums,  it  has  always  been  the 
custom ;  though  modem  quacks  are  hr  in- 
ferior to  their  predecessors,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  advertisement,  which  refers  to 
the  diseases  under  consideration.    There  is 
nothing  too  absurd  for  our  nobility,  gentry, 
and  community ;  we  had  noblemen,  their  wives, 
judges,  members  of  parliament,  bishops,  and 
all  ranks,  believing  in  the  infallibility  of  St. 
John  Long,  Johanna  Southcote,  metallic  trac- 
tors, and  every  species  of  the  grossest  humbug. 
I  might  adduce  ten  thousand  illustrations,  but 
one  will  be  sufficient.    The  following  pre- 
posterous puff  was  credited  by  many  in  tliis 
country*. 

*  Tbmplb  op  Hsalth,  Adblphi. 

Totheir  Excellencies  the  Foreign  Ambassadors, 
to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Persons  of 
Learning  and  Taste,  this  and  to-morrow 
evening,  exactly  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  celestial  brilliancy  of  the  medico-elec- 
trical apparatus  of  the  Temple  will  be  ex- 
hibited by  Dr.  Graham  himself,  who  will  have 
the  honour  of  explaining  the  true  nature  and 
effects  of  electricity,  air,  music,  and  magnetism, 
when  applied  to  the  human  body. 

In  the  introductory  oration,  the  whole  art 
.of  enjoying  health  ana  vigour  of  mind,  and  of 
preserving  and  exalting  personal  beauty  and 
loveliness ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  living  with 
health  and  happiness  in  this  world*  for  at 
least  an  hundred  years,  is  pointed  out  and 
warmly  inculcated. 

Previous  to  the  display  of  the  electrical  fire, 
the  doctor  will  delicately  touch  upon  the 
Celestial  Beds,  which  are  soon  to  be  opened 
in  the  Temple  of  Hymen,  in  Pall  Mail,  for 
the  propagating  of  beings  rational,  and  far 
stronger  and  more  beautiful  in  mental  as  well 
as  in  bodily  endowments,  than  the  present 
puny,  feeble,  and  nonsensical  race  of  pro- 
bationary immortals,  which  crawl,  and  fret, 
tnd  politely  play  at  cutting  one  anothcr*s 


Oh,  incredible  stupidity  of  mankind,  to 
patronise  such  consummate  absurdity  I  It  is 
not,  therefore,  marvellous,  that  quack  specifics 
for  restoring  the  injured  or  lost  function  of  the 
reproductive  organs,  should  be  anxiously 
sought  after  by  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
part  of  the  public.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
medicines  which  cause  genital  irritation,  are 
.  few  in  number,  and  require  to  be  administered 
with  great  caution,  xhey  are  much  more 
likely  to  do  mischief  than  good  in  the  hands  of 
the  ignorant.  They  are  never  exhibited  by  the 
profession  until  the  general  health  is  restored 
by  proper  remedies ;  and  even  then  they  must 
be  tried  in  succession,  on  account  of  the  vast 
difference  of  constitution ;  because  what  will 
act  on  one  person  will  fail  on  another.  I 
have  enumerated  all  the  supposed  spermatopic 
and  aphrodisiac  remedies  in  my  lectures  on 
disqualifications  for  marriage,  in  the  articles 
impotence  and  sterility,  and  cannot  revert  to 
them  in  this  place. 

I  need  not  argue  that  it  is  the  grossest 
deception  to  pretend  to  cure  all  diseases.  The 
medical  practitioner  will  treat  all,  relieve  suf- 
ferings but  never  promises  to  restore  or  cure 
all  his  patients.  He  knows  no  such  remedies 
as  the  Ualms  of  Life  and  Gilead,  or  the  Balsams 
of  Rakasiri,  Columbo,  &c.  that  can  restore 
health  and  vigour  to  a  constitution  so  dis- 
eased, its  functions  so  destroyed,  and  its 
organs  so  changed  by  morbid  action,  that 
superhuman  aid  only  could  effect  their  rege- 
neration or  pristine  condition.  The  scientific 
physician  will  not,  and  could  not,  pretend  to 
effect  impossibilities ;  the  empiric  alone  pro- 
fesses to  achieve  this  grand  object  He  holds 
out  the  balm  of  hope  to  the  incurable,  and  the 
love  of  life,  inherent  in  every  one,  induces  the 
afflicted  to  grasp  at  any  chance,  just  as  a 
drowning  man  does  at  a  straw. 

But  of  all  classes  of  diseases,  those  of  the 
genital  organs  are  the  most  lucrative  to 
quacks.  This  arises  from  universal  prevalence 
of  libertinage,  and  from  the  inducements  held 
out  to  dissolute  young  men,  to  persevere  in 
their  pernicious  habits,  under  the  mistaken 
idea,  that  a  nostrum  will  finally  act  as  a 
restorative. 

Empirics,  generally  the  lowest  dregs  of 
society,  illiterate,  ignorant  of  the  construction 
or  derangement  of  the  human  frame,  proclaim 
their  powers  of  restoring  health  in  all  cases, 
and  01  posses^ng  more  powerful  remedies  than 
the  regular  practitioners  of  the  healing  art. 
They  can  render  the  impotent  vigorous,  the 

throats  for  nothing  at  all,  on  this  terraqueous 
globe. 

This  apparatus,  which  visibly  displays,  as , 
it  were,  the  various  faculties  of  the  material 
soul  of  universal  and  eternal  nature,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  who  have  seen  it,  to  be  by 
hr  the  largest,  most  useful,  and  most  mag- 
nificent th^t  now  is,  or  tliat  ever  was,  in  the 
world. 
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sterile  proli6c,  and  peHbrm  ioninnerable  feats 
eqwally  impossible. 

The  scientific  phjrsictan  or  sargeon  knows 
no  specific,  he  employs  remedies  which  act 
as  counter-irritants,  that  set  up  a  temponiy 
excitement  in  a  remote  oif^an  from  that  dis- 
eased, and  lessen  morbid  action  in  the  affected 
part.  Upon  this  principle,  a  dose  of  aperient 
medicine  will  relieve  a  headach,  not  Chat  the 
remedy  goes  to  the  affected  part,  but  sets  up 
an  irritation  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  di- 
^tive  oi^p^s,  liver,  pancreas,  &c.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  certain  medicines  act  on  uar- 
tioriar  organs,  and  increase  or  diminish  their 
fenctions;  but  all  have  a  physiological  as 
well  as  a  therapeutical  eAect,  and  influence 
many  organs  in  a  healthful  state,  befote  they 
relieve  the  affbcted  part.  But  the  first  prin- 
ciple in  the  treatment  of  chronic  or  lon^ 
standing  diseases  is  to  restore  the  general 
health,  if  this  can  be  accomplished ;  and  se- 
condly, to  improve  the  function  of  the  afl^ted 
organ  or  organs.  The  empiric  begins  at  the 
wrong  end,  he  attempts  to  treat  local  instead 
«f  general  disease,  and  he  almost  invariably 
mkT inevitably  fails. 

It  is  quite  surprising  that  onr  fellow 
eonntrymen,  who  are  the  most  sensible  and 
intelligent  nation  on  earth,  should  be  so 
grossly  imposed  upon  by  illiterate  quacks, 
who  assume  the  privile^  and  titles  of  those 
who  spend  their  lives  m  studying  the  nature 
-and  treatment  of  the  illimitable  diseases  of  the 
human  ikbric — the  most  complicated  ma- 
chine, the  most  varied  in  its  uses  or  functions 
and  derangements,  in  the  whole  creation.  As 
well  might  a  lowly  workman  cast  an  artist's 
glance  over  the  vastness  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
attempt  to  appreciate  its  exquisite  beauties,  as 
an  empiric  to  comprehend  the  corporeal  edifice 
of  man,  and  estimate  the  beauties  and  har- 
monies of  its  perfectibility,  or  the  innumerable 
derangements  to  which  it  is  liable.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine, 
whose  minds  are  enlarged  by  the  best  edu- 
cation, whose  study  is  constant,  whose  ob- 
servation is  the  most  extensive,  whose  reflection 
on  tihe  multiplied  experience  of  their  pre- 
decessors is  indefatigable,  very  often  find  it  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  detect  and  treat  dis- 
eases; and  it  is  the  unlettered  empiric  only 
who  can  untie  the  gordian  knot,  and  over- 
come all  diflBculties  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

The  spirit  of  reform  is  abroad,  and  these 
villains  will  be  put  down.  I  admit  that 
they  sometimes  succeed  in  sexual-  diseases, 
because  many  persons  imagine  themselves  im« 
potent  or  sterile,  whose  organs  are  perfect, 
and  whose  geneivl  health  is  slightly  deranged. 
These  are  a  veir  numerous  class;  and  may 
be  lienefited  by  local  excitants,  but  in  gene- 
ral snd)  remedies  are  urged  too  fn  by  those 
ignorant  of  their  proper  doses,  and  temporary 
excitement  is  produced ;  but  this  is  followed 
by  »  proportionate  collapse  or  want  of  power, 
and  the  remedy  proves  worse  than  the 
disease. 


It  is  deplorable  to  think  that  the  treatment 
of  diseases  oi  the  ^enito-urinary  organs,  the 
most  fetal  to  mankind,  or  of  those  maladies 
that  strike  at  the  root  of  population,  should 
be  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
illiterate  of  the  community,  though  we  have 
a  College  of  Physicians,  with  ample  powers  to 
abate  this  monstrous  and  inhuman  e\*il.  No 
rational  man  can*  on  mature  reflection,  sup- 
pose, that  an  unlettered  empiric  can  equal  a 
scientific  medical  practitioner  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases,  and  no  individual  of  an  enligfit- 
ened  mind  can  allow  himself  to  be  so  deluded 
But  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  unenlightened, 
and  therefore  the  victims  of  impostors.  You 
must  not  be  surprised  when  you  discover 
hereafter  that  some  of  your  patients  have 
been  deluded  by  empirics,  and  ultimately 
apply  to  you  for  advice.  You  should  not  feel 
angry  at  such  applications,  but  pity  those  wfano 
are  so  weak  in  mind  as  to  be  deluded  by 
newspaper  pufl^.  Though  you  must  naturally 
despise  such  deception,  you  are  always  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  noble  science  you  cul- 
tivate is  ever  the  harbinger  of  good,  and 
always  subservient  to  the  interests  of  your 
fellow  creatures.  Look  with  compassion  on 
the  frailties  of  our  nature,  and  show  that  pity 
for  the  afllictwn  of  our  species,  which  formed 
a  noble  trait  in  the  characters  of  your  pr> 
deoessors.  When  the  victims  of  sensuality 
and  quackery  apply  to  you,  affbrd  them  con- 
sohition  and  relief,  and  treat  them  on  the  esta- 
blished principles  of  our  science. 

When  masturbation  is  practised  after  the 
age  of  puberty,  we  should  direct  all  our 
attention  to  the  mind  for  its  removal,  because 
it  is  reflection  and  meditation  upon  amorous 

Eleasure  which  eicitet  the  miscnief  that  we 
ave  to  combat.  The  seat  of  disorder  is  in 
the  mind,  and  the  effects  of  it  in  the  body. 
We  should  explain  to  the  unhappy  patient  the 
enormity  of  his  crime,  that  it  is  contrary  to 
religion,  nature,  the  best  interests  of  society, 
and  to  his  own  health.  We  should  explain 
to  him  that  it  enfeebles  his  mind  and  body, 
destroys  health,  unfits  him  for  the  proper 
performance  of  all  the  duties  of  life,  and 
injures  his  ofl^prmg,  should  he  have  any. 

The  next  great  precept  to  be  enjoined  is, 
that  he  make  a  firm  resolution  to  avoid  think- 
ing or  reflecting  on  amorous  pleasure.  He 
should  suppress  every  impure  idea  as  soon 
as  it  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  and  turn  his 
thoughts  to  other  subjects.  He  will  be  very 
much  aided  in  this  endeavour  by  engaging  in 
some  amusing  and  useful  pursmt,  which  will 
occupy  his  entire  attention.  It  is  universally 
known  that  when  the  mind  is  actively  engaged 
in  literary  or  other 'pursuits,  it  has  no  time 
for  indulging  in  meditation  on  the  passion  of 
fove,  or  on  any  particular  subject.  CIosb 
attention  to  business,  nourishing  aliment, 
strengthening  medkines,  such  as  quininey  and 
other  powerful  tonics,  with  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  sea  or  coM  bathing,  and  a  residence 
in  the  country  are  indispensable  to  the  cure. 
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nwied  bji  the-asaai  volapiteOBs  aeistliM. 
Tisaot  dcsGiibet  naneroue  ctses  of  Ikis  com* 
plaint,  and  I  have  met  wUh  some  in  whicli 
repeated  emisrions  took  place  dailVt  mthoot 
eraelioD,  but  accompanira  by  a  diminished 
sensation.  Tonics»  cold  affiuion  oa  the  gent* 
taisy  and  opiates  every  uight,  with  attentioQ  to 
tbe  bowel^  very  speedily  cure  this  aifectioD. 
But  the  most  frecpent  diseaaes  induced  by  the 
abuse  of  tbe  genital  function,  are  stricture  of 
tbe  urethra,  affections  of  the  neck  of  tlie 
hladcer  and  prostate  gland«  accompanied  by 
coldness  of  the  scrotum,  and  a  frequent  desire 
to  evaeoate  the  bladder  and  void  urine.  These 
complaints  are  to  be  treated  opon  ordinary 
principles.  It  is  kmg  known  thaievery  organ 
whose  fooction  is  injured  by  over  exertion  will 
become  diseased;  and  this  feet  accords  with 
the  axiom,  **  m  eo  looo  quo  quit  peccat,punie- 
hn-:' 

In  the  preceding  lectures  I  have  described 
the  qualifications  and  disquali&calions  for  mar- 
riige,  the  good  and  bad  effects  produced  by 
the  generative  ftinction  on,  parents,  offspring, 
and  youth,  and  I  shall  now  conclude  this 
important  subject,  which  is  so  iuiloenUal  on 
population,  with  a  summary  of  the  hygienic 
precepts  relating  to  procreation. 

Acoordine  to  the  condusrons  of  ancient  and 
modern  meoical  writers,  the  following  rules  or 
precepts  should  be  observed  to  obtain  tlie  bene- 
ficial results  and  to  obviate  the  bad  effects  caused 
by  the  use  of  the  reproductive  function. 

1.  To  avoid  sexual  intercourse  until  nature 
excites  desire,  and  not  habit. 

2.  To  refrain  from  it  when  it  induces  debi* 
lity. 

3.  To  avoid  it  us  much  as  possible  until 
the  body  is  fully  developed,  whicD  is  about  the 
twenty-filth  year  in  temperate  climates,  and 
also  when  the  decline  of  life  has  commenced. 

4.  It  should  be  used  with  caution  by  per* 
ions  of  sedentary  and  laborious  employments, 
those  who  make  great  mental  or  oorporesl 
exertions ;  and  those  who  feel  weak,  or  want 
proper  nouririuaent. 

5.  It  should  be  avoided  during  tbe  presence 
of  menstruation,  and  the  loofaial  or  chiklbed 
cvscuation,  which  usually  continues  after  par* 
turition'for  ten  or  twenty  da3rs;  as  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  hignly  injurious  to  both 
sexes,  may  cause  excessive  menstruation  or 
k)chia,  or  even  mania  in  the  female,  and  gonor* 
rhoea  in  the  male. 

6.  It  should  be  used  sparingly  by  mothers 
during  lactation  or  suckling,  as  it  diverts  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  bosom  to  tbe  womb; 
diminishes  and  deteriorates  the  breast  milk, 
and  iniuries  the  iofiint. 

7.  It  must  be  avoided  in  a  great  degree  by 
pregnant  women,  as  it  injures  their  health, 
and  indirectly  the  infant,  and  it  may  cause 
abortion  or  miscarrisge^  by  disturbing  the 
womb.  All  mammiferous  animals  avoid  it 
when  the  female  is  with  young. 

8  Sexual  commerce,  or  genital  excitation,  is 
highly  injurious  during  acute  diseases,  such  as 


indofaace,  and  idleness  are  to  be 
strennoHsly  avoided.  A  residence  in  tbe 
country,  active  exertion,  as  walking,  dancing, 
equitation  or  horse  exercise,  hunting,  sporting, 
swimming,  fencing,  and  gymnastic  pursuits, 
are  advi^^ble,  whenever  they  can  be  followed 
or  practiaed.  A  nourishing  regimen,  without 
exciting  substances,  such  .as  red  meats,  spi- 
rituous wines,  and  exercise  taken  to  fatigue; 
short  sleep,  on  a  hard  bed,  will  very  much 
ebntfibiite  ta  the  reatoratwn  of  health.  The 
patient  shook)  take  repose  on  either  side,  and 
not  on  the  bark,  as  this  last  position  excites 
the  genital  function.  Libidinous  dreams  may 
be  prevented  bv  sedatives,  administered  at 
bad  time.  The  bead  and  shoulders  should  be 
nised,  so  as  to  fedlitate  tbe  return  of  bfood 
from  the  brain,  and  prevent  dreaming. 

The  patient  should  be  impressed  with  the 
absolute  necessity  of  suporessing  all  impure 
ideas  or  meditations,  and  discontinuing  the 
perusal  of  Improper  books  or  inspection  of 
uaoroua  prints.  The  derangemenu  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  should  be  removed  by  the 
ordinary  remedies  employed  in  dyspepsia  and 
nervousness.  Of  all  the  restoratives,  large 
doses  of  quinine  are  the  best,  the  bowels  being 
peoperly  regulated,  at  die  same  time.  Cold 
bathing,  and  affusion  of  cold  water  on  tbe 
sexual  organs,  are  extremely  beneficial.  The 
general  health  should  be  restored  by  ordinary 
xmedies,  and  marriage  recommended,  when 
there  is  no  physfcal  impediment.  Every  scien- 
tific medical  practitioner  well  knows  that  a  vast 
number  of  the  disorders  of  the  genital  organs 
nuy  be  removed  by  the  aid  of  medicine  and 
sorgery.  There  are  no  such  remedies  as 
ipenaatopics^  or  perhaps  aphrodisiacs,  though 
many  of  those  that  act  on  the  genito-urinaiy 
oigansy  were  formerly  supposed  to  possess 
these  powers.  The  only  rational  mode  of 
treating  genital  debility  or  disease,  is  to  remove 
the  cause,  improve  the  appetite,  produce  more 
thyk  or  nutiition  to  be  added  to  the  blood, 
iod  through  this  fluid  to  all  organs  in  the 
hodv.  In  this  way  onlv  can  hesdth  be  esta- 
blished, and  the  genital  organs,  in  common 
with  all  others,  be  restored  to  the  natural  con- 
dition. When  we  have  fulfilled  this  indication, 
ve  may  employ  those  remedies  that  have  a 
specific  action  on  the  sexual  oreans.  A  great 
number  of  aliments  and  drinks  nave  this  effect 
OQ certain  individuals,  accordingto  idiosyncrasy 
nr  peenliarity  of  constitution  ;  eggs,  oysters, 
witts,  Bilk,  Ac.,  have  this  c^ect  on  certain 
penons. 

The  plans  of  treatment  now  recommended 
will  be  also  most  beneficial  for  those  who  are 
aflieted  with  diumal  pollutions,  or  frequent 
emimons  of  the  spermatic  fluid,  popularly 
termed  seminal  weakness.  This  disease  arises 
from  irritability,  or  debility  of  the  seminal 
receptacles,  {yenculct  temmalei,)  and  the 
pressure  of  the  jierineal  muscles  during  the 
cvacnation  of  the  bowels  on  them,  will  cause 
the  expulsion  of  their  contents.  In  such  cases 
tbe  seminal  effusion  may  or  may  notbeaccom- 
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fevers,  iirilainniation8»  ftc.;  and  also  during 
diseases  of  the  generative  organs,  whether 
they  be  venereal  or  not. 

9.  It  is  highly  injurious  after  taking  food, 
until  digestion  is  finished,  which  may  be  two 
or  three  hours  after  repast. 

10.  It  is  improper  during  drunkenness, 
hunger,  the  depressing  mental  emotions,  such 
as  fear,  grief,  or  whenever  the  mind  or  body 
is  enfeebled. 

11.  In  order  to  effect  procreation  according 
to  nature's  dictates,  the  mind  and  body  should 
co-operate,  the  parties  should  be  in  good 
health,  and  have  arrived  at  the  adult  age. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
received  doctrines  relative  to  the  propagation 
of  healthful  ofTspring,  and  shall  at  our  next 
meeting  consider  the  moral  and  physical 
management  of  pregnant  women,  and  the 
maternal  influence  upon  the  new  being  or 
infant  in  the  womb  after  conception. 

In  conclusion  I  must  observe,  that  some 
persons  ma]^  consider  any  allusion  to  the  abuse 
of  the  genital  function,  especially  to  self-pol- 
lution or  masturbation,  ought  to  be  passed 
over  in  books  and  lectures.  I  cannot  assent 
to  this  opinion,  and  I  shall  enumerate  many 
modern  writers,  besides  all  the  ancient,  who 
have  noticed  it  The  following  works  have 
been  written  on  the  subject 

Diet,  des  Sciences  M6d.  art  Masturbation, 
par  M  M.  Fournier  et  Begin ;  Diet  Abri'g^ 
des  Sci.  M6d  ;  Dissert,  sur  les  Maladies  pro- 
duites  par  la  Masturbation,  par  M.  Tissot; 
Dissert,  de  Masturbationp,  a  Gruner,  1784 ; 
Praktesches  Werk  von  der  Onanie,  i.  e.  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  Onanism,  by  B^^rner, 
1778;  Dissert,  de  Masturbalione  a  Huscke, 
Wiuke  fuer  Aeltem,  erzicher  und  Juengleiise» 
die  Selbsbeflekuiig  betreflfend ;  Advice  to  Pa- 
rents, Instructors,  and  Young  Persons,  con- 
cerning Masturbation,  by  Boetecher,  1791 ; 
Dissertatio  de  Signis  Mauustuprationis,  &c.,  a 
Weise,  1792;  Geschiclite  eines  Onaniten,  der 
sidi  selbstkurirthat.;  An  abridged  History  of 
a  Masturbator  who  cured  himself,  by  Kurze, 
1795;  Von  der  Wahre  Ursache  der  Selbsbe- 
flekung  und  Ausschweifung  in  der  Liebe, 
nebst  der  emiifen  Heilmitln;  On  the  true 
cause  of  Masturbation  and  of  Libertinage  in 
Love,  with  the  only  means  to  remedy  them, 
by  J.  V.  Rothe,  1796;  Disser.  de  Mauustu- 
prationis noxft,  tencre  in  dubium  vocata,  a 
Goldstein,  1798;  Ueber  die  heimlichen  Suen- 
den  der  Jugend ;  on  the  :iecret  Sins  of  Youth, 
by  Salzuian,  1799;  Onaniioiius  Medici,  poli- 
tice  et  uioraliter  consideratus,  a  Caneitrini, 
1801 ;  Verhuetung  und  Heilung  der  Onanie; 
Means  to  prevent  and  cure  Onanism,  180*2,  by 
G.  W.  Becker;  Das  wahre  Gemoelde  der 
Selbstbeflckung,  die  Ursaclien  und  Folgen ; 
A  True  Table  of  Masturbation,  its  causes  and 
effects,  by  Curdtsc,  1802;  and  Ueber  das 
2erstoerende  Larter  der  Selbstbeflckung ;  on 
the  Destructive  Vice  of  Masturbation,  1802 ; 
Beddocs  on  H^gtfia;  Venus  sine  Concubitu, 
*~**  Bucban.    1  might  prolong  these  bibliogra- 


phical notices  to  a  much  greater  length ;  hut- 
enough  has  been  given  to  prove  the  import-- 
ance  attached  to  the  subject. 
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Inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
branes, not  arising  from  injury,  is  well 
known  to  be  frequently  very  acute, 
to  run  to  a  great  height,  and  to  cause 
80  much  constitutional  disturbance  as 
frequently  to  endanger  life.     In  the 
sixth  case  given  bv  Mr.  Brodie,  we 
have  an  example  of  arachnitis  occurr- 
ing on  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
synovitis  of  the  knee  joint ;  and  his 
tenth  and  eleventh   cases  show  the 
fatal  constitutional  disturbance  that 
may  sncceed  to  ulceration  of  even  a 
small  portion  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane.  But  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
that  there  are  other  peculiarities  at- 
tendant on  this  affection  which  deserve 
to  be  noticed.     Since  January,  1831, 
I  have  met  with  several  cases  of  acute 
synovitis  combined  with  inflammation 
of  the  periosteum  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,   attacking  different  articula- 
tions with  great  rapidity,  and  causing 
death  in  several  instances,  apparently 
by   exciting   pulmonary   or  cerebral 
inflammations^  the  affections  of  the 
periosteum     and    joints     remaining 
throughout    undiminished.      I   shall 
endeavour  to  convey^  as  clearly   as 
possible,  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  as 
thev  presented  themselves. 

The  disease  did  not  shift  from  one 
joint  to  another,  but  continued  in  the 
articulation  first  affected,  when  an- 
other was  subsequently  engaged.  lu 
the  cases  where  the  periosteum  was 
implicated,  the  inflammation  was 
obviously  extended  to  it  from'  the 
joint  in  which  it  first  commence^- 
The  affection  must  be  more  common 
than  is  usually  supposed,  as  within 
the  last  two  years  nine  examples  of  it 
have  come  under  my  observation.  It 
is  one  of  great  severity,  and  runs  its 
course  to  a  fatal  termination  in  too 
many  instances^  apparently  uninfla- 
enced  by   the   treatment   ordinarily 
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adopted  in  cafies  of  inflammation  of 
the  joints^  or  of  fibrous  structures.  In 
many  instances  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  train  of  symptoms  so  marked^  ^ 
at   once   to  declare  its  nature.     It 
occurred    with   and  without  injury, 
and  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
either     idiopathic    or    symptomatic. 
Its  subjects  were  remarkably  young, 
being  from  ten  to  twenty-two  years 
of  age.      In  several  instances  they  had 
been  exposed  to  severe  cold,  and  en- 
gaged in  labour  beyond  their  strength. 
In   one    instance    it    was    suddenly 
developed  on  the  disappearance    of 
the  eruption  of  scarlatina  maligna; 
there  had  been  much  cerebral  excite- 
ment, and  extensive  inflammation  and 
sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  fauces.    On  the  twelfth  day 
from  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease, sudden  pain  and  swelling  of  the 
right  wrist  occurred,  and  in  a  few 
hours  fluctuation  was  evident,  accom- 
panied by  considerable  symptomatic 
fever.     On  the  following  day  the  left 
ankle  joint  was  suddenly  and  similarly 
aflfected.     There  was  almost  constant 
screaming,  till   a  few  hours  before 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  third 
day  from  the  attack  of  synovitis,  and 
with   symptoms    indicating  effusion 
within   the  cranium.     And  in   the 
ninth  case  to  be  related,  synovitis  of 
the  left  hip  suddenly  succeeded  «to 
acute  inflammation  of  the  fascia  of  the 
right  leg.     The  rapidity  with  which 
the   disease  passed  through  its  dif- 
ferent stages  was   so  various,  as  to 
occupy  in  one  instance 'but  the  short 
period  of  fifty  hours,  and  in  the  others 
from  four  to  eleven  days. 

The  local  symptoms  were  cha* 
racterised  by  an  intensely  severe  pain, 
aggravated  by  the  slightest  pressure 
or  movement  of  the  affected  limb,  and 
causing  frequent  screaming.  The  ten- 
sion and  swelling  were  so  consider- 
able, that  when  incisions  were  made 
to  give  exit  to  fluid  supposed  to  exist, 
the  divided  surfaces  retracted  con- 
siderably, and  the  swollen  muscles 
protruded.  When  the  inflammation 
was  situated  in  the  deep-seated  joints, 
there  was  no  discoloration  of  the  skin> 


hut  the  veins  were  numerous  and 
turgid,  if  the  articulation  was  super* 
flcial,  as  the  ankle,  or  when  the  peri- 
osteum of  a  bone  situated  near  the 
surface,  was  engaged,  redness  of  the 
integuments  occurred  early,  ending, 
as  in  erysipelas,  abruptly.  In  one 
very  acute  case  variola  and  cuticaria 
were  super-induced,  and  in  another 
a  large  gangrenous  looking  vesicle 
developed  itself  on  the  inflamed  sur- 
face. 

The  symptomatic  fever  was  in  every 
instance  violent,  and  characterised  by 
great  depression,  by  an  anxious  counte- 
nance, flushed,  and  depictive  of  great 
suflering  by  moaning  or  screaming  in 
a  v^ry  peculiar  tone;  headach,  rest- 
lessness, insomnia,  and  by  more  or 
less  of  delirium.  In  the  case  of  a 
young  girl  with  diflTused  periostitis  of 
the  tibia,  hydrocephalic  symptoms  set 
in  three  days  before  death,  and  she 
died  in  convulsions.  The  respiration 
in  every  case  was  short  and  hurried, 
with  a  slight  cough,  and  fi*equently 
with  a  mucous  or  sonorous  rale.    The 

?iilse  was  always  rapid,  varying  from 
00  to  180,  and  generally  feeble.  The 
tongue  was  loaded,  frequently  dry,  and 
brown  or  red  at  the  tip  or  edges,  with 
insatiable  thirst.  There  were  frequent 
bilious  vomiting,  tenderness  and  ful- 
ness of  the  epigastrium,  and  always 
constipation  and  high-coloured  and 
scanty  urine.  The  constitutional 
symptoms,  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  local,  bearing,  in  fact,  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  accompanying 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  veins.  The  morbid  appearances 
were,  in  some  instances,  Yascularity 
and  thickening  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, in  others,  fluid  was  found  with 
little  or  no  change  in  the  synovial  sac. 
The  contained  matter  was  either 
healthy  looking  pus,  or  a  thin  brown- 
ish-red fluid,  with  portions  of  lymph. 
There  was  foilnd  ulceration  of  the  ar- 
ticular capsule,  and  also  thickening, 
vascularity,  and  frequently  extensive 
detachment  of  the  periosteum  from 
the  bone,  which  usually  presented  a 
peculiarly  pinkish-red  colour.  In  one 
case  the  periosteum,  for  a  considerahk 
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extent,  was  coated  with  a  reticulated 
lymph,  resembling  that  so  frequently 
oeen  in  pericarditis.  On  cutting  down 
to  tlie  bone,  purulent  infiltration  of 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  muscle  was 
occasionally  found,  the  muscular  fibres 
being  of  a  very  deep  red  colour,  and 
no  Qommunication  existing  between 
the  matter  in  the  muscles  and  that 
found  between  the  bone  and  its  peri- 
osteum. This  matter  varied  in  its 
appearance,  and  often  resembled  per- 
fectly healthy  pus.  In  one  instance 
in  particular,  matter  flowed  from  the 
femoral  vein  on  its  being  divided.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  which  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  after 
death,  but  few  morbid  appearances 
were  found  within  the  cranium,  and 
these  consisted  in  an  effusion  of  a  small 
quantity  of  serous  fluid  into  the  ven- 
tricles and  the  arachnoid  sac.  The 
brain  was  either  soft  and  watery,  or 
very  firm,  the  pia  mater  was  more 
vascular  than  natural,  and  its  redness 
was  either  diflfused  or  in  patches.  In 
one  of  the  cases  to  be  detailed,  it  will 
be  seen  that  periostitis  of  the  orbit  ter- 
minated by  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration of  the  dura  mater,  the  arach- 
noid sac,  and  substance  of  the  brain. 
In  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  morbid 
appearances  were  much  more  generally 
met  with  than  in  any  other,  and  they 
may  be  described  as  consisting  in 
recent  inflammation  of  the  pleura  with 
adhesions,  the  lymph  occasionally  de- 
posited on  the  surface  in  considerable 
quantity>  and  reticulated  ;  congestion 
of,  and  numerous  small  abscesses  in, 
the  lungs,  more  or  less  contiguous  to 
the  surface,  containing  a  perfect  or 
imperfectly  formed  purulent  secre- 
tion, and  combined  with  the  first  stage 
of  hepatisation,  and  with  bronchitis* 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
this  aflFection,  I  have  found  that  all 
the  remedial  means  recommended  by 
authors  have  failed  to  such  an  extent, 
that  only  three  out  of  eight  cases  ter- 
minated favourably.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  greater 
number  of  fatal  cases  had  been  so  far 
advanced  on  admission  into  the  hospi- 
tal  that   the  internal    organs  were 


seriously,  if  not  immediately  engaged. 
But  upon  the  whole,  such  experience 
as  I  have  had  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  leads  me  to  place  more  reli- 
ance upon  the  following  .plan  than 
any  other  I  am  acquainted  with  ;  viz., 
early  and  active  depletion ;  early  and 
free  division  of  the  periosteum i  the 
introduction  of  mercury,  so  as  to  bring 
the  system  rapidly  under  its  influence, 
and  lastly,  the  energetic  employment 
of  means  to  support  the  patient  during 
the  suppurative  stage*. — Dub.Journ. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE   TREATMENT 
OF   VARIOUS   DISEASES. 

BY  ROBERT  J.  GRAVES,  M.D. 


Suffocative  ^Catarrh, 
Many  have  written  on  the  best  means 
of  affording  relief  when  the  patient 
seems  in  danger  of  being  suffocated 
by  the  accumulation  of  fluid  secretions 
in  the  bronchial  tubes.  In  such  cases, 
the  secretion,  instead  of  being  scanty, 
is  superabundant;  and  as  long  ss  the 
patient  has  strength,  it  is  easily  expec- 
torated. The  very  abundance  of  the 
secretion,  liowever,  and  the  constant 
necessity  of  expectoration,  interferes 
with  the  function  of  aeration,  and  at 
length  the  suflTerer  becomes  so  weak, 
that  he  coughs  up  with  difliculty  the 
sputa  that  obstruct  the  passage  of  air 
into  the  lungs.  Every  effort  to  do  so 
fatigues  him  excessively,  and  adds  to 
his  debility ;  his  countenance  becomes 
more  and  more  suffused  and  livid,  the 
rattling  of  mucus  is  heard  within  the 
chest,  the  perceptive  and  mental  facul- 
ties are  dull  and  impaired,  and,  finally, 
the  patient  is  suflTocated  after  a  pain- 
ful and  protracted  struggle.  This 
series  of  symptoms  frequently  attends 
common  cola  in  the  chest,  in  those 
who  are  debilitated  by  great  age,  and 
is  not  unusual  in  younger  persons 
after  a  severe  bronchitis  which  has 
lasted  until  their  strength  has  been 
broken,  and  an  excessive  flux  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-pas- 
sage, has  been  the  consequence  of  its 

*  The  valuable  cases  appended  (othis  napM' 
we  fthull  give  in  our  Hospital  Reports. — Kus« 
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kmg  eonttnaanoe.    The  lale  epide- 
mic influensa,  in  oonaequence  of  the 
•ztreme  and  immediate  debility,  and 
the  violent  determination  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  air-paasages 
which  it  occasioned^   waa  a  disease 
peculiarly  well  calculated  to  produce 
the  atate  of  things  above  described, 
and  accordingly  it  often  terminated  in 
soffbcatioa  from  the  accumulation  of 
macua  in  the  lungs.     This  state  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  in  practice 
from  the  dyspnoea  and  tightnesa  of 
cheat  accompanying  a  difficult  and 
scanty  expectoration,  for  stimulants 
are   often  serviceable  in  the  former 
but  never  in  the  latter.     When  the 
danger  is  from  excess  of  secretion 
and  accompanying  debilitv,  we  can 
only  attempt  a  cure  by  medicines  cal- 
culated  either  to  diminish  the  quantity 
of  fluid  to  be  expectorated,  or  by 
meana  adapted  to  increase  the  patient's 
atrength.     Practitioners  have  sought 
to  effect  both  or  either  of  these  objects 
by  various  means.    £metic8,  stimu- 
lating expectorants,  such  as  decoction 
of  polygaia,  with  catenate  of  ammo- 
nia, balsam  of  copaiba,  combinations  of 
antimonials,  squills,  and  ipecacuanha, 
lac  ammoniaci,   mistura  ferri    coni- 
poaita,   the  frequent  change  of  the 
patient's  position  in  bed,  tlie  inhala- 
tion of  various  vapours  capable  of 
atimolating  the  respiratory  apparatus 
to  renewed  action,  the  application  of 
blisters  to  the  cheat  and  nape  of  the 
neck,  of  actual   cautery   along  the 
eighdi  pair  of  nerves,  the  use  of  wine 
or  punch,  have  all  proved  occasionally 
succetaftd  in  cases  of  this  nature. 
Still,  however,  the  instances  of  failure 
aro  so  numerous  and  distressing,  that 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  physician 
to  seek  for  means  still  more  efficacious 
and  certain.    Tonics  and  opium  are 
weU  known  to  possess  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  secretion  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  it  has  been  long 
observed  that  when  injudiciously  exhi- 
bited, they  areoften  observed  suddenly 
to  check  expadoration,  tighten  tlie 
cheat,  and  bring  on  the  moat  formi- 
dable dyqpoGea.  A  knowledge  of  those 
baneful  effects  induced  me  to  hope 
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that  these  medicines  might  be  so 
managed  as  to  relieve  the  affection 
of  the  chest  in  which  suffocation  is 
the  result  of  superabundant  secretion 
and  debilitv.  As  all  practical  men 
were  agreed  that  sulphate  of  quinine 
and  opium  exhibited  in  the  usual 
way  had  flailed  to  produce  rolief  in 
such  cases,  I  determined  to  try  these 
medicines  in  the  form  of  an  injection. 
(Three  cases  are  related  in  which 
injections  of  three  ounces  of  solution 
of  starch,  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of 
quinine,  and  twenty  drops  of  lauda- 
num, proved  of  the  greatest  service  in 
restoring  the  patients.)  In  urgent 
cases  of  this  nature,  emetics  occasion* 
ally  snatch  the  patient  as  it  were  from , 
the  jaws  of  death  ;  but  they  often  fail, 
for,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  Dr, 
Stokes,  the  imperfect  aeration  of  the 
blood  frequently  so  impairs  the  nervous 
energy,  that  emetica  cannot  produce 
their  customary  effect  upon  the  sto- 
mach. In  such  a  crisis  the  practi- 
tioner may  do  irreparable  miitchief  by 
exhibiting  one  emetic  after  another  in 
the  vain  hope  of  exciting  vomiting; 
and,  therefore,  when  he  finds  that  the 
ordinary  emetic  powder,  consisting  of 
a  scruple  of  ipecacuanha  and  one 
grain  of  tartar  emetic,  has  not  pro- 
duceil  the  desired  effect,  he  ought  to 
desist  from  the  attempt,  and  try  other 
remedies.  In  addition  to  the  list  of 
those  already  enumerated,  I  beg  leave 
to  recommend  a  combination  which  I 
have  lately  used  with  considerable 
success,  mustard  seed  and  ipecacu- 
anha. Five  grains  of  the  former  in 
powder,  with  one  of  the  latter,  may 
be  exhibited  everv  hour,  or  every 
second  hour,  according  to  the  ureency 
of  the  case.  A  man  was  evidentlv 
saved  by  this  combination  in  the  cli- 
nical i^urda  of  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's 
Hospital  last  April,  after  all  remedies 
had  flailed,  and  at  a  time  that  hia 
death  seemed  inevitable.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  fiict  that  the  remediea 
most  useful  in  this  disease  are  taken 
from  the  class  of  stimulating  expec- 
torants capable  also  of  producing  nau- 
sea and  vomiting,  sumated  to  mo 
the  use  of  mustard  seed.    Combined 
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with  ipecacuanha  its  medical  quali- 
ties appear  to  be  adrantageously  modi- 
fied; when  it  is  not  desirable  to 
excite  vomiting  the  dose  should  not 
be  repeated  at  too  short  intervals,  but 
as  was  before  observed,  in  bad  cases 
of  suffocative  catarrh  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  sickness  of  the  stomach  being 
hroduced,  as  was  exemplified  in  the 
Meath  Hospital,  where  a  patient  took 
with  temporarv  benefit,  and  without 
his  stomach  being  turned,  fifteen  such 
doses  of  mustard  seed  and  ipecacuanha 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

To  conclude,  I  must  observe  that 
this  form  of  disease  will  often  baflle 
the  most  skilful  practitioner,  and 
th^efbre  the  remedies  I  recommend 
will,  of  course,  like  all  others,  fre- 
quently fail.  The  iniection  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine  and  laudauum  pos- 
sesses very  great  powers,  and  for  that 
very  reason  must  be  used  with  cir- 
cumspection, for  if  exhibited  at  an 
improper  period  of  the  discas 
cases  where  expectoration  is  not  scanty 
and  difficult,  it  may  produce  dangerous 
consequences. — Ihid. 


J>R.    o'bBIRNB's  RKPLY   to  MR. 
SALMON. 


To  the  Bditort  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surfaced  Jtjumal. 

Obntlbmrn.-— I  shall  feel  obliged 
by  your  inserting  the  following  letter 
in  your  valuable  and  ably  conducted 
Journal. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your  obliged  humble  servant, 
J.  O'Bbirnk,  M.D.,  &c. 

AWth  Cumberland-ttreeti  Ouhlint 

July  25,  la^^ 

TO  PBBDBRICK   SALMON,  B8Q. 

8iR, — In  the  London  Medical  and 
8ur^*cal  Journal  for  the  dOth  of  last 
April,  you  have  inserted  some  stric- 
tures on  my  recently  published  work. 
Your  observations  are  addressed,  it  is 
true,  to  the  Editors  of  that  Journal, 
Hot  it  is  obvionsly  my  duty  to  reply 
to  them.  That  duty  would  have  been 
barged  long  before  this,  if  it  were 


not  for  a  strong  aversion  which  I 
could  not  avoid  feeling,  to  replyingto 
vour  critique  in  the  only  manner  that 
Its  general  nature  and  tone  left  me  at 
liberty  to  adopt.      The  aversion  to 
which  I  allude,  arose  from  the  strange 
drcumiitance  of  vour  not  having,  as 
I  shall  soon  plainly  show,  read  the 
work  itself^  at  the  time  that   you. 
sat  down  to  display  the  fallacy  of  its 
doctrines.     But  your  character,  as  a 
successful  writer  on  the  functions  and 
diseases  of  the  reotum,  and  the  weight 
which  is  likely  to  be  attached  to  your 
opinions,  on  points  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  subject,  are  the  con- 
siderations which  have  at  length  over- 
come this  feeling,  and  convinced  me 
of  the  imperative  necessity  of  exposing 
the  weakness  of  the  objections  wluch 
you  have  urged  against  the  doctrines 
advocated  in  my  work.     The  task  is 
an  exceedingly  unpleasant  one,  but  I 
shall  endeavour  to  perform  it  in  as 
respectful  and  moderate  a  manner  as 
the  circumstances  will  permit. 

You  commenced  by  stating,  that  I 
deny  *'  the  genc^l  opinion  of  physio- 
logists, that  the  use  of  the  rectum  is 
to  contain  faecal  matter,  to  allow  its 
accumulation,  and  to  act  as  antagonist 
to  the  sphincter  ani  muscles."  In 
limine,  here  are  two  important  mis- 
statements, r  do  not  deny  that  the 
rectum  is  intended  to  contain  fecal 
matter,  far  every  one  knows,  that  the 
faeces  must  pass  through  it,  and  you 
will  find,  first,  that  I  describe  the 
fanml  matter  as  undergoing.  In  its 
course  through  that  intestine,  changes 
in  respect  of  situation,  volume,  and 
compactness.  Secondly,  that  I  admit 
that,  even  in  the  healthy  state,  a 
small  quantity  of  excrement  may  be 
found  m  the  pouch,  but  in  no  other 
part  of  the  rectum.  Again,  so  for 
from  denying  that  the  rectum  acts  as  ^ 
the  antagonist  of  the  sphincter  ani 
muscles ;  I  have  clearly  shown,  first, 
that  while  the  intestine  is  contracted 
and  empty,  its  upper  annulns,  or  ex- 
tremity, and  not,  as  has  been  con- 
sidered, the  sphincter  ani,  is  engaged 
in  oppoainff  the  action  of  the  oia- 
phragm,  abdominal  muscles,  and  mus- 
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ctilar  coats  of  the  colon  ;  secondly. 
that  when  the  rectum  is  forced  open 
and  filled,  it  contracts  upon  its  con- 
teats,  propels  them  into  the  pouchy 
agBMt  tht  sphiocter,  and  out  of  the 
bodjy  and^  in  doing  sa^  again  excludes 
the  snhincter  ani  fVom  receiviiig  amr 
impulse  from  the  diaphragm^  abdomi* 
nal  muscles,  and  muscular  coats  of  the 
colon.  This  view  of  thCf  subject  aC" 
iuaUy  makes  the  tectum  the  only  an^ 
tagonisi  oj  the  sphincter  muscles  of 
the  anus. 

Having  made  the  important  mis- 
statements  which  I  have  just  cor- 
rected, you  proceed  to  refute  my  views 
of  defecation,  and  then  to  detail  your 
own.  But  as  your  refutation  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  conducted  upon  pre- 
mises, which  I  have  not  laid  down ; 
and  as  your  views  exhibit  little  of 
novelty,  and  depend  altogether  on  the 
supposed  unsoundness  of  the  only  part 
of  my  doctrine  that  you  have  stated 
correctly,  namely,  that  the  rectum  is 
not  intended  to  allow  the  accumula- 
tion of  fsBcal  matter,  I  shall  take  no 
notice  of  either  one  or  the  other,  but 
apply  myself  to  this,  the  only  phy- 
sic^ogicaf  point  that  appears  to  be  at 
issue  between  us.  Before  I  do  so,  how- 
ever, you  must  permit  me  to  exhibit 
another  proof  shewing  that  you  had 
not  read  my  work  at  the  time  that  you 
penned  your  critique.  It  is  this : — 
You  ask  four  questions  respecting  the 
rectum,  namely,  "  Why  is  its  form  so 
peculiar }  why  is  its  muscular  power 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  intestinal  canal?  why  is  its 
capacity  larger  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning  ?  Lastly^  why  are  the  ab- 
sorbents and  mucous  glands  so  much 
more  prevalent  at  this  point  ?"  Assur- 
edly you  could  not  possibly  have  read 
the  work  itself,  at  the  time  that  you 
put  such  questions  as  these,  for  if  you 
had,  you  would  have  found  that  it 
discusses  the  three  first  points  at  great 
length,  and  explains  them,  I  fearlesdy 
SMert,  on  the  only  principles  upon 
which  it  is  possible  to  explain  them 
oorrectly.  And  as  to  the  fourth  and 
last  of  your  questions,  I  formally  deny 
that  absorbents  abound  more  at  the 


lower  than  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
rectum  ;  while  common  sense  points 
out,  that  an  extra  sprinkling  of  mu- 
cous glands  would  be  particularly 
required  at  a  point  where  a  consider- 
able mass  of  dry  and  solid  excrement 
was  about  to  pass  through  so  small  ai| 
outlet  as  the  anus. 

Reverting,  then,  to  the  question  of 
the  rectum  being  or  not  being  a  dep6t 
for  the  gradual  accumulation  of  fecal 
matter,  you  advocate  the  former  opi- 
nion, fiut  how  do  you  sustain  it? 
By  giving,  as  mine,  an  entire  passage 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  my  book ; 
by  omitting  to  notice  several  Df  my 
strongest  proofs ;  and  by  mistaking 
one  of  the  two  which  you  have  noticed, 
and  discrediting  the  other.  For  ex- 
ample :  you  state,  that  I  argue  <'  that 
if  it  (the  rectum)  was  a  receptacle  for 
foBces,  the  accumulation  of  these  would 
excite  irritation  in  the  bladder  ;'*  and 
after  mentioning  my  nam^,  you  place 
this  passage  between  invertea  commas, 
as  if  it  were  mine ;  whereas,  if  you 
had  read  the  work  itself,  you  would 
have  seen  that,  in  adverting  to  the 
disadvantages  of  the  rectum  allowing 
the  accumulation  of  faecal  matter,  I 
do  not  make  any  allusion  whatever  to 
the  urinary  bladder,  but  to  that  organ 
being  mechanically  prevented  from 
discharging  its  contents.  This  is  not 
all.  By  way  of  illustrating  the  truth 
of  this  supposed  opinion  of  mine,  you 
proceed  to  say,  that  irritation  of  the 
bladder  ''  will  happen  if  the  rectum 
is  not  relieved  of  its  contents."  I 
deny  this  to  be  the  fact.  I  have  fre« 
quently  examined  the  rectum  of  per- 
sons labouring  under  irritable  bladder, 
and  have  never  found  it  to  contain 
faeces.  It  is  well  known  that  such 
an  affection  of  the  urinary  bladder 
often  exists  without  constipation ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  compara- 
tively rare  cases  in  which  constipation 
is  caused  by  indurated  faeces  accumu- 
lated in  the  rectum,  have  been  at- 
tended with  irritability  of  the  bladder. 

Coming  to  the  second  of  the  proofs 
that  you  have  noticed, "  Dr.O'Beirne," 
you  say,  "  in  proof  of  his  theory,  in- 
stances the  loss  of  the  sphincter  by 
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sypliilisi  or  carcinoira.  Whether  the 
former  efTect  ever  occurs  I  thmk  is 
questionable ;  and  surely  he  does  not 
mean  to  say,  that  if  this  part  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  latter  disease,  that  the 
patient  will  retain  his  motions  as  be- 
lore ;  if  so,  I  beg,  from  experience, 
to  dissent  from  any  such  opinion^  for 
there  is  no  symptom  of  genuine  car* 
cinoma  more  invariable  than  an  almost 
constant  necessity  to  void  the  evacua- 
tions, which  are  passed  with  the  most 
acute  agony/'  In  answer  to  your 
doubts  that  the  sphincter  ani  may  be 
destroyed  by  syphilis,  you  must  per- 
mit me  not  only  to  believe  what  nearly 
thirty  years  spent  in  the  study  an^ 
practice  of  the  profession  have  occa- 
sionally presented  to  my  observation, 
but  also  to  doubt,  in  my  tum^  that 
experience  has  shown  any  parts  of 
the  human  body  to  be  exempted  from 
the  ravages  of  that  disease  Again ; 
in  reference  to  your  assertion,  '*  that 
a  person  whose  rectum  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  carcinoma  will  not  retain 
his  motions  as  before,"  I  have  to  re- 
mind you  that  the  circumstances  of 
his  having  "  an  almost  constant  ne- 
cessity to  void  the  evacuations,"  or  of 
these  being  "  passed  with  the  acntest 
agony/'  are  not  those  which  bear  upon 
the  point  in  question,  and  for  the 
present  I  shall  confine  myself  to  re- 
asserting, from  experience,  that  such 
a  person  will  rarely,  if  ever,  pass  his 
stools  involuntarily,  which  he  should 
do  if  your  view  of  the  subject  were 
correct.  I  shall  shortly  h<ive  occasion, 
however,  to  discuss  this  point  at  am- 
siderable  length,  and  must  bespeak 
your  indulgence  until  then.  But  why, 
let  me  ask,  have  you  not  adverted  to 
the  proofs  which  I  have  adduced  in 
evidence  of  the  same  fact,  from  what 
is  observed  in  cases  of  prolapsus  ani, 
and  after  the  operation  for  fistula  in 
ano?  How  is  it  that  you  have  thus 
noticed*  the  first  and  sixth,  and  have  ' 
not  noticed  either  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  or  seventh  8eri«*s  uf  proofii 
which  I  have  advanced  in  support  of 
the  doctrine,  that  the  rectum  is  not 
*~« tended  to  permit  the  gradual  accu- 
sation of  fftcal  matter?     Simply 


because,  instead  of  consulting  the  ori-> 
ginal,  you  have  trusted  to  reviews  of 
the  work. 

You  next  proceed  to  animadvert 
upon  my  mode  of  examining  the  rec- 
tiim^  and  pronounce  it  to  be  inconclu- 
sive, and  *'  anything  but  a  scientific 
exploration  of  the  part."  As  far  as 
I  can  collect  them,  the  grounds  upon 
which  you  pronounce  this  judgment 
may  be  reduced  to  these, — that  the 
curves  of  the  intestines  would  make 
it  necessary  to  use  force  or  pressure 
in  order  to  pass  them,  and  that  this 
would  be  particularly  the  case  in  using 
"  a  straight,  although  it  be  an  elastic, 
tube,  not  a  third  of  the  sise  of  the 
natural  calibre  of  the  bowel/'  Here, 
however,  you  have  obviously  lost  sight 
of  the  fact,  that,  as  the  rectum  is  con- 
tracted from  its  commencement  to  its 
pouch,  and  contracted  so  as  to  leave 
scarcely  any  cavity,  the  calibre  of  the 
tube  must,  of  necessity,  greatly  exceed 
that  of  the  rectum.  If  you  had  read 
the  work  itself^  you  could  scarcely 
avoid  inferring  this  to  be  the  case; 
and  you  would  also  have  seen  it  proved, 
that  as  the  tube  proceeds  it  is  em- 
braced so  closely  as  to  be  compeUed  to 
move  in  the  axis  of  the  rectum,  and 
in  no  other  direction. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  a  part  of  your 
critique,  which  would  be  perfectly  un- 
accountable if  you  had  read  my  work. 
"  As  to  the  causes/'  you  say,  "  of 
contraction  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon,  the  late  Mr.  White  and 
myself  long. ago  stated  them  to  be  just 
such  as  Dr.  O'Beirne  now  describes." 
What  is  the  real  state  of  the  Acts? 
Just  this:  My  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  contraction  or  stricture  at 
the  termination  of  the  colon  in  the 
rectum  is  altogether  founded  on  prin- 
ciples which  every  one  who  has,  as 
yet,  either  read  or  reviewed  the  work, 
has  admitted  to  be  perfectly  original. 
Is  it  possible,  then,  that  either  you, 
the  late  Mr.  White,  or  any  other 
author,  could  have  explained  the  oc- 
currence in  the  same  manner  that  I 
have  ?  I  should  think  not.  But  are 
our  explanations  actually  the  same? 
Certainly  not ;  for  the  merest  tyro  in 
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the  profesftion  has  only  to  compare 
botb«  in  order  to  see  ana  be  convinced 
that  yours  is  as  widely  different  from 
mine  as  light  is  from  darkness.  "  I 
likewise  have  affirmed/'  you  proceed 
to  say,  *'  in  my  writings  and  lectures, 
that  I  believe  stricture  at  this  part  is 
sometimes  congenital."  Nut  Laving 
seen  any  report  of  your  lectures,  I  can 
only  reply  to  this  passage  by  turning 
to  the  second  edition  of  your  work  on 
the  subject,  in  which  I  cannot  find 
that  you  have  qualified  your  opinion  on 
this  point  by  the  word  "  sometimes." 
From  this  circumstance,  it  would 
really  appear  that  the  interpolation 
is  of  very  recent  date,  and  that  you 
are  likely  to  come  round  to  my  view 
of  the  matter,  and  which  is  this — 
that  the  narrow  neck  or  stricture 
occasionally  seen  at  the  top  of  the 
rectum  in  infants  and  children,  is  not 
owing,  as  you  have  asserted,  to  con- 

genital  malformations,  but  produced 
V  the  same  causes,  and  in  the  same 
way,  OS  I  have  described  it  to  be  pro- 
duced in  adults. 

Passing  from  the  claim  whidi  you 
set  up  to  being  the  first  who  made 
known  the  frequency  of  stricture  at 
the  termination  of  the  colon,  and 
which  claim  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  decided  in  favour  of  the  late  Mr. 
White,  of  Bath,  I  come  next  to  your 
observations  on  my  opinions,  as  com- 
pared with  those  generally  held  re- 
specting that  disease.  "  Dr.  O  Bei  rne 
denies,"  yon  say,  *'  the  existence  of 
permanent  stricture  of  the  lower  part 
of  this  intestine,  an  assertion  so 
totally  at  variance  with  .practical  ex- 

rrrience,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
should  refute  it.  If,  however,  you 
or  any  members  of  our  profession 
wish  to  be  satisfied  of  the  incorrect- 
ncsB  of  the  doctor's  judgment  upon 
this  point,  I  shall  feel  a  pleasure  in 
showing  you,  or  them,  numerous  mor- 
bid preparations  confirming  the  fact, 
in  some  of  these  the  smallest  bougie 
cannot  be  passed  through  the  stric- 
tored  surface."  This,  indeed,  is 
coming  to  the  point,  and  meeting  the 
question  in  the  best  and  fairest  man- 
ner possible.    Accordingly  I  accept 


your  challenge,  and  have  written  to 
my  friends,  Mr.  Gathrie  and  Mr.- 
Bransby  Cooper,  either  of  whom  will, 
I  am  disposed  to  think,  do  me  the 
favour  of  waiting  upon  you,  and 
inspecting  the  morbid  preparations 
to  which  you  refer.  If  either  of  these 
gentlemen  informs  me  that  you  pos- 
sess preparations  showing  distinct^ 
thickened,  and  shelf^like  prqjeetunu 
from  any  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
rectum  lower  down  than  its  upper 
extremity,  I  hereby  bind  myself  to  at 
once  publicly  recant  my  error.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  either  of  these 
gentlemen  should  inform  me  that  your 
preparations  exhibit  nothing  more 
than  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  uni« 
form  thickening  of  the  parietes  of 
the  intestine,  and  extending  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  downwards, 
without  any  distinct,  thickened,  and 
shelf- like  projection  internally,  I  shall 
expect  you  to  adopt  the  same  coune. 
By,  acting  thus,  we  shall  prove  that 
we  do  not  contend  for  victory  but 
for  truth.  In  the  fulness  of  this,  the 
only  true  spirit  of  science^  I  am  pro- 
pared  to  go  still  farther,  and  to  in- 
vite you  to  examine  the  different 
anatomical  museums  of  London,  as  I 
have  those  of  Dublin,  in  order  to  see 
how  far  your  inquiries  do  or  do  not 
sustain  the  conclusions  at  which  mine 
have  enabled  me  to  arrive. 

You  go  on  to  show,  that  the  pas- 
sive contraction  of  the  muscular  coats 
of  the  rectum,  throws  the  inner  or 
mucous  coat  into  numerous  folds, 
which  are  sometimes  of  a  circular 
shape,  and  form  prominent  and  irre- 
gular ridges  in  the  bowel ;  and  that 
it  is  from  the  resistance  given  by 
these  folds  in  examinations  per  anum, 
and  not,  as  I  have  shown,  from  the 
contraction  of  the  muscular  coats, 
that  we  may  be  deceived  as  to  the 
existence  of  stricture  in  the  rectum. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
your  critique,  I  have  to  complain  that 
you  avail  yourself  and  speak  of  the 
naturally  contracted  conaition  of  the 
rectum  as  if  it  were  a  fact  well  and 
generally  known.  But  is  it  true  that 
the  contraction  of  this  intestine  throws 
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its  lining  membrane  into  circular 
folds  ?  It  is  not ;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
remind  yon  that  Morgagni  does  not« 
as  you  would  lead  us  to  believe,  apply 
the  term  *'  columns  of  the  rectum" 
to  circular,  but  to  a  number  of  lon« 
gitudinal  folds,  which  are  almost  the 
only  ones  found  in  the  intestine,  and 
which  cannot,  it  is  obvious,  oppose 
Any  resistance  to  the  passage  either 
of  the  finger  or  the  tube.  These 
filets  are  so  generally  considered  to  be 
established  by  the  controversy  which 
I  have  lately  had  with  Dr.  Houston, 
and  which  you  will  find  inserted  in 
the  last  number  of  the  "  Dublin 
Journal  of  Medical  and  Chemical 
Science,"  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
Say  more  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
You  conclude  your  objections  by 
asserting, ''  that  the  introduction  of  a 
bougie,  n>kich  assimilaies  to  the  ualu* 
ral  calibre  of  the  bowel,  will  at  all 
times  dilate  the  intestine  without 
difficulty  or  pain,  whereas,  if  a  small 
bougie  is  used,  the  rectum  being  irri- 
tated will  contract  upon  it,  and  the 
action  thus  induced  is  considered  to 
arise  from  stricture."  Here,  apain^ 
you  have  obviously  lost  sight  of  the 
fact,  that  the  natural  state  of  the 
rectum  being  one  of  forcible  con- 
traction, the  natural  calibre  of  this 
intestine  is  necessarily  much  less  than 
that  of  the  tube  which  I  employ.  I 
admit,  indeed,  that  a  bougie  ciiP  the 
largest  size  will  often  pass  up  and 
dilate  the  healthy  rectum  "  without 
difficulty  or  pain ;"  but  this  happens 
to  be  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  so  Ions  deceived  surgeons,  and 
prevented  them  horn  arriving  at  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  natural 
state  and  function  of  that  intestine. 
How  this  has  happened  is  dear,  for 
a  s<did  instrument  of  this  size,  by 
overcominff  the  contractile  power  iX 
the  muscukr  coats,  dilates  tne  bowel 
before  it,  und  with  such  an  imperfect 
sense  of  resistance,  that  operators 
have  been  led  to  conclude  tnat  the 
walls  of  the  gut,  instead  of  being  im- 
perviomly  contracted,  stand  wideopen. 
For  these  reasons,  I  maintain  that 
the  employment  of  a  tubular,  instead 


of  a  solid,  and  of  a  moderate,  instead 
of  the  largest  sized,  instrument,  is  a 
much  more  conclusive  and  scientific 
mode  of  making  examinations  per 
anum,  than  that  which  you  advocate. 
Having  replied  to  all  your  ob- 
jections, it  remains  that  I  should 
point  out  the  source  from  which  you 
appear  to  me  to  have  derived  your 
acquaintance  with  my  doctrines,  and 
upon  which  you  have  partly  depended 
in  undertaking  to  expose  their  fallacy. 
The  source  to  which  I  allude,  is  a 
highly  favourable  review  of  the  work, 
which  appeared  in  two  numbers  of 
this  journal,  and  which,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  presents  a  remark- 
ably ^Btithfiil  expose  of  my  opinions 
and  practice.  That  this  is  the  only 
natural  conclusion  to  be  come  to,  is 
evident,  not  alone  from  the  circum- 
stances to  which  I  have  already  ad- 
verted, but  also  from  the  fact  of  your 
using  and  quoting  the  precise  words 
of  the  writer  of  that  review,  and 
never  those  which  I  employ.  Permit 
me  then  to  say,  that  this  description 
of  criticism  is  not  only  unusual,  but 
if  tolerated,  eminently  calculated  to 
prove  extremely  unjust  and  harassing 
to  authors  and  reviewers  in  general. 
But  it  is  necessary,  perhaps,  to  place 
this  truth  clearly  before  you.  An 
author,  for  example,  often  sustains  his 
views  by  fiEu:ts  and  reasoning  so  in- 
separably connected,  that  these  must 
be  careniUy  considered  before  either 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  work 
can  be  fairly  estimated.  Such  a 
work  comes  before  a  reviewer,  who» 
in  catering  for  his  readers,  and  in 
justice  to  other  writers,  is  obliged  to 
compress  the  whole  of  the  author's 
views  into  as  small  a  space  as  he 
&irly  can,  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
in  doing  so  his  utmost  care  will  often 
not  prevent  him  from  misstating  some 
one  or  other  of  the  minute  details, 
which,  by  the  way,  he  very  properly 
leaves  to  be  collected  from  tne  work 
itself.  Then  comes  a  gentleman  who 
has  views  of  his  own  to  uphold,  and 
who  does  not  take  time  to  read  the 
work  itself,  but,  in  his  eagerness  to 
assail  its  doctrines,  trusts  to  a  review 
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•f  it,  ttdnos  upon  some  of  the  &w 
loose  statements  of  the  reviewer,  and 
aided  by  considerable  talent  and  re- 
putation, fluoeeeds  in  prejudicing  the 
minds  ^f  many  against  views  which 
are,  perhaps,  eventually  found  to  be 
much  sounder  and  more  useful  than 
his  own.  FinallV)  the  author  is  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  wade  through 
a  maas  of  mis-statements^  miscon- 
ceptions, and  false  positions,  in  order 
to  defend  his  doctrines,  and  expose 
*'  the  qakedness  of  the  land"  upon 
which  his  commentator  has  appeiured 
to  have  found  such  sure  footing. 
This  is  not  a  hypotlietical  case,  for, 
if  I  am  not  grossly  deceived,  it  is  pfe» 
citelv  the  position  in  which  you  now 
stand  with  me. 

From  the  mat  attention  which 
you  appear  to  have  paid  to  the  sub« 
jeet  upon  which  wo  differ  so  widely, 
there  are  few  with  whom  I  would 
more  willingly  enter  on  a  dispassionate 
discussioB  4^  its  debatable  points.  In 
the  few  months  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  my  work,  it 
has  been  reviewed  in  six  different 
journals,  and  these,  together  with 
yoor  own  ample  resources,  cannot 
fail  to  fumidi  you  with  abundant 
objections,  both  theoretical  and  prac* 
tiod,  to  the  new  views  which  it  ad- 
vances. Let  me  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  extreme  importance  and  interest 
of  the  subject,  will  induce  you  to 
commence  such  a  discussion ;  and 
you  may  rest  assured  that  1  shall  lose 
no  time  in  answeriug  any  commu- 
nication with  which  you  may  be  dis- 
posed to  favour  me. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant. 

Jambs  O'Bbirnb. 

quininb  in  ooontaloia. 

TooTBACH  is  not  unfrequeutly  perio- 
dical, and  will  continue  to  harass  a 
patient  long,  if  the  usual  anti-odontal- 
gies  •nly  are  used.  Maay  a  sound 
tooth  has  been  extracted  without  the 
least  relief  to  the  sufferiug.  Quinine 
in  such  cases  a^  are"  obviously  inter- 
mittent will  almost  always  cure  \hc 


pain  as  rapidly  and  as  effectually  as 
It  does  an  ague.  In  short,  all  diseases 
in  which  there  are  periodic  invasions 
and  remiasions,  even  in  hectic  and  in- 
termittent fevers,  dependent  upon 
urinary  disorders,  the  bark  seldom 
fails  to  relieve  for  a  time,  if  it  cannot 
effect  a  cure. 

NBW  THBOBT  OF  CHOLBRA. 


In  our  Number  of  the  20th  of  July 
last,  we  gave  an  extract  from  the 
'<  Journal  Complemenlaire,"  stating 
that  "  M.  Ledeschault,  of  Paris,  and 
M.  Levicaire,  of  Toulon,  consider  that 
the  development  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  the  economy  was  the  cause  of  cho- 
lera. Its  antidote  the^  suppose  is 
chlorine,  or  liquid  chlonc  acid,  given 
internally.  The  former  gentleman 
treated  eleven  patients  by  this  method 
with  success." 

On  looking  over  some  of  our  earlier 
Numbers,  we  observe  that  so  far  back 
as  February  4th,  1832,  we  published 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Murray,  <a  Dublin, 
Physician  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in 
which  he  advanced  this  theory,  ex- 
plained the  undue  evolution  of  the 
ultimate  atoms  which  combine  to  form 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  pholera ;  and  rer 
commended  the  inhalation  of  ammonia 
diluted  with  the  vapour  of  water  as 
an  antidote  to  the  poison. 

Breathing  air,  impregnated  with 
ammonia,  is  undoubtedly  a  more  cer- 
tain corrector  of  prussic  acid  than  auy 
remedy  introduced  into  the  stomach. 
At  all  events,  the  priority  of  tl^s 
theory  clearly  belongs  to  Dr.  Murray, 
as  is  proved  by  a  re^rence  to  our  very 
Jirsi  weekly  number. 

His  explanation,  in  our  Journal  for 
July  14th,  ]832>  distinctly  points  out 
how  such  untoward  developments  nmy 
originate  in  varioss  situations  from 
certain  electrical  influences  set  in  opf- 
ration  by  some  disproportion  of  the 
resinous  and  vitreous  elements  com- 
posing the  electric  fluid,  and  where 
derangements  result  from  the  due 
balance  of  electricity  having  be^n 
altered  in  any  part  of  the  earth  or 
atmosphere. 
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Progress  of  Medical  Reform. 

to  oommenoe  the  study  of  physic.  Htf 
must  attend  all  the  lectures  required 
in  these  countries,  before  he  can  takv 
a  degree  in  medicine  or  surgery ;  and 
when  he  has  procured  one>  he  is  not 
allowed  to  practise,  until  he  has 
diligently  attended  a  clinical  hospital 
for  two  years.  He  then  applies  for 
admission  into  the  faculty^  but  before 
he  obtains  it,  he  must  submit  to  a 
rigid  examination  before  that  body, 
composed  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
apothecaries,  go  into  the  hospital 
and  examine  three  medical  cases,  de- 
scribe the  causes,  diagnosis,  prog- 
nosis, and  treatment;  or  if  he  in- 
tends to  qualify  for  surgery,  he  must 
perform  three  capital  operations  on  the 
dead  body ;  and  if  he  seeks  for  the 
qualification  of.  apothecary,  he  must 
prepare  three  medicines  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  faculty,  such  as  calomel. 
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Saturday,  August  24,  1833. 
PAOGBES8  OF  MBDICAL  RBFORM. 

It  must  have  struck  our  readers  with 
surprise,  to  notice  the  parliamentary 
documents  which    appeared  in   our 
last,  as  they  prove  that  the  legis- 
lature has  determined  upon  an  efficient 
medical  reform.  The  College  of  Phy- 
sicians,   with  its    usual    Jesuitism, 
withheld,  in  the  first  instance,  its  by- 
laws regarding  the  Licentiates ;  but, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Hume,  these  ill^al 
dictates,  together  with  many  more 
of  the  Sybilline  leaves  in  the  arcana 
of  the  College,  must  immediately  see 
the  light.     It  is  evident  that  all  the 
by-laws  of  the  British  collies  are 
unjust,  for  otherwise  the  parliament 
would  not  call  for  them.    This  in- 
quiry proves,  beyond  the  possibility  of    nitric  acid,  &c.    No  one  on  the  Con- 
doubt,  that  reform  in  the  medical    tinent  is  allowed  to  practise  medicine 
profession  is  at    hand.    We   know 
£rom  the  most  authentic  sources,  that 
all  the  universities  in   Europe  and 
in  America,  will  be  immediately  ap- 
plied to,  and  requested  to  furnish 
their  curricula,  or  courses  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  laws  relating  to  the 
practice  of  medicine. '  All  these  com- 
munications  will  be   carefully    ex- 
amined, their  merits  extracted,  and 
a  plan  for  a  British  faculty  drawn 
from  them.    No  one  acquainted  with 
the  course  of  education  in  foreign 
countries  can  hesitate  to  prefer  it  to 
our  national  systems.     In  other  parts 
of  Europe,  the  student  in  medicine 
^ust   have    obtained    an    excellent 
neral  education  before  be  is  allowed 


or  surgery  who  has  not  obtained  a 
licence  from  the  Faculty  of  Physic, 
while  in  this  country  any  one  may 
practice  either  with  impunity.  When 
candidates  obtain  a  degree  in  medi- 
cine, or  a  diploma  in  surgery  or  phar- 
macy, in  our  institutions,  they  are 
not  required  to  give  the  slightest 
proof  of  practical  experience.  Their 
whole  knowledge  is  theoretical,  and 
they  are  at  once  authorised  to  under- 
take the-  sacred  duty  of  treating  the 
most  complicated  and  dangerous  dis- 
eases. It  is  true  that  students  are 
required  to  produce  hospital  or  dis- 
pensary certificates,  but  few  of  them 
ever  attend  these  sources  of  prac- 
tical and  valuable  information,  either 
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fcgnlarly  or  diligently ;  and  it  is  noto* 
rious  that  certificates  are  given,  (es- 
pedallj  in  the  large  hospitals^  where 
there  are  crowds  of  students,}  to  those 
who  never  attended  one  week.  The 
truth  is,  that  oar  clinical  medicine 
and  surgery,  taking  it  on  the  greatest 
scale,  is  the  worst  and  most  inefiicient 
in  the  world.  Though  our  hospital 
turgeons  exact  large  fees  from  stu- 
dents, is  there  one  amongst  them  who 
gives  a  weekly  lecture  on  clinical 
surgery  ?  The  physicians  in  general 
are  open  to  this  charge,  and  the  ex- 
ceptions are  few  in  number.  We 
sadly  want  the  continental  systems 
of  clinical  instruction,  which  oblige 
students  to  take  the  charge  of  patients 
under  the  superintendence  of  their 
teachers.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
parliament  will  compel  the  intro- 
duction of  this  system,  and  adopt 
every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  the 
foreign  schools.  We  look  to  better 
times,  and  we  are  convinced  they 
at  hand. 


TBE   CROLBBA   BILL. 

Lbgiblatiyb  wisdom  has,  in  the 
present  day,  degenerated  into  a 
mere  jest,  declamation  amounts,  in 
many  instances,  to  buffooonery,  and 
sentiment  to  affectation.  Proofi  in 
abundance  might  be  quoted  in  the 
support  of  such  an  opinion,  for  "  great 
cry  and  little  wool "  is  a  proverb  the 
truth  of  which  might  be  applied  to 
many  of  our  senators.  A  few  nights 
since.  Lord  Lansdowne  brought  for- 
ward his  Cholera  Prevention  BOl, 
doubtless  with  a  view  to  reinstate 
us  again  in  all  the  glory  of  omta- 


gion,  contingent  contagion.  Boards  of 
Health,  quarantine,  &c.,  but  thei^ 
Lordships,  with  a  degree  of  critical 
acumen  for  which  we  are  bound  to 
give  them  due  credit,  quashed  the 
intruder,  and  proclaimed  it  to  be  not 
wanted,  and  it  died,  if  not  of  the  dis- 
ease it  was  intended  to  prevent,  at 
least  of  one  equally  fatal. 

Folly  did  not,  however,  rest  here* 
Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  was  deter- 
mined upon  having  a  resurrection, 
and  bringing  the  dead  to  life  again ; 
the  corpse  was  therefore  placed  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
sundry  speeches  were  made  over 
it  'y  but  alas !  no  sign  of  animation 
appeared,  and  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson 
stands  a  very  fair  chance  of  being 
appointed  undertaker  to  this  new 
species  of  monstrosity.  Should  the 
corpse  move,  our  readers  shall  be 
acquainted  with  its  motions. 


TBB    CHOLEBA. 

SiNCB  our  last  publication,  the  viru- 
lence of  this  epidemic,  though  in  no 
way  abated,  has  not  in  any  prominent 
degree  increased,  and  we  believe  we 
are  correct  in  adding,  that  the  reme- 
dies employed  for  its  relief  and  cure, 
have  not  so  signally  failed  as  in  many 
instances  they  formerly  did.  The 
season  of  the  year  is  one  greatly  con- 
ducive to  the  increase  of  all  bowel 
and  biliary  affections,  which  are 
at  present  very  rife,  and  which  if 
neglected,  generally  run  on  to  the 
full  development  of  cholera.  The 
quantities  of  fruit  and  shell-fish  which 
are  eaten,  tend  to  irritate  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowds 
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in  a  very  greAt  d^gree^  and  to  vitiate 
iHe  biliary  secretion^  whikt  the  objec* 
tionable  practice  of  drinking  brandy 
aad  water  irritates  and  inflames  those 
parts  previously  weakened  by  a  poor 
or  bad  course  of  diet.  Wholesome 
meat,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
vegetables^  may  form  the  usual  system 
of  dieting  in  those  whose  health  is 
good ;  invalids  should  be  careful,  and 
abstain  from  all  that  is  likely  to 
derange  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
functions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

SUBJECTS  PR0P08BD  FOB  PRIZB 
ESSAYS  BIT  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  SO- 
CIETY OP  DUBLIN. 


Four  gold  medals  are  appropriated 
for  this  purpose. 

1.  The  first  medal  will  be  given  to 
the  writer  of  the  best  essay  upon  the 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  nervous, 
the  respiratory^  the  vascular^  or  the 
digestive  systems,  whether  followed 
out  through  all  the  families  of  a  given 
class,  or  traced  from  their  firet  rudi- 
ments to  their  complete  development 
in  the  same  animal. 

2.  The  second,  to  the  writer  of  the 
best  essay  upon  the  Metamorphosis  of 
Crustacea,  as  observable  in  the  various 
genera,  and  as  fiBur  as  may  be,  in  the 
several  species  which  inhabit  the  Irish 
coast. 

3.  The  third,  to  the  writer  of  the 
best  and  most  complete  essay  upon  the 
General  Zoology  of  any  district  in 
Ireland. 

4.  The  fourth,  to  the  author  of  the 
best  munograph  upon  the  species  of 
any  extensive  division  of  animals  found 
in  Ireland,  or  in  the  Irish  seas,  with  a 
minute  description  of  their  natural 
character,  organisations,  and  habits. 

The  essays  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary,  with  fictitious  signa- 
tures, on  or  before  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 183-1. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Council 
to^refer  the  essays  to  a  committee  of 


Snglish  naturalists  to  dedde  Upon 
their  respective  merits. 

HYDROCYANIC   ACID. 

To  the  Ediiort  of  the  Londtm  Medical  and 
Surreal  Jottmal. 

GbntIiBmbn,-*-!  have  to  request  the 
insertion  of  the  following  extract  from 
a  lecture,  as  pointing  out  the  influence 
of  the  mind  upon  the  operation  of 
medicine,  and  also  as  exhibiting  con* 
duct  on  the  part  of  an  apothecary 
highly  unprofessional. 

Yours,  truly, 
John  Epps,  M.D. 
88>  Great  Russell^slreet, 
August  I9th. 

"  I  now,  gentlemen,  have  to  notice 
a  circumstance  with  regard  to  this  acid 
(prussic)  that  you  must  guard  against. 
It  is  the  prejudice  that  arises  from 
this  acid  having  been  much  used  for 
poisoning  animals,  more  particularly 
cats*  Many  weak-minded  persons 
would  be  Very  much  offendeid  with 
you  if  you  were  to  give  them  a  medi- 
cine, as  they  say,  '  used  to  piison  cats.' 
They  would  not,  it  is  likely,  take  the 
medicine ;  and  if  they  did,  the  preju*- 
dioe  against  it  would  make  them  ima- 

fine  that  they  were  injured  by  it.  I 
ave  known  several  such  instances. 
The  advisable  plan  is,  to  call  the  acid 
by  its  more  scientific  name,  viz.,  the 
hydrocyanic  acid.  This  they  mil  not 
so  readily  undentand,  and  the  mys- 
tery will,  in  this  case,  be  beneficial ; 
and  I  may  add,  that  as  long  as  the 
majority  of  mankind  consists  of  fools, 
we  must  have  mystery  in  medicine. 

"  I  now  shall  mention  a  circum- 
stance, which  shows  either  the  grosa- 
est  ignorance  or  the  most  wicked 
disposition  on  the  part  of  an  apothe- 
cary. A  patient  consulted  me  a  short 
time  aince  for  an  affection  of  the  eyes 
and  a  partial  deafness,  for  which  he 
had  been  under  the  care  of  the  firet 
oculists  in  London  and  Edinburgh, 
without  deriving  any  benefit.  Aftar 
examining  into  the  case,  I  found  that 
the  digestive  system  and  the  nerv<ius 
system  were  much  disordered,  and  I 
concluded,  that  by  treating  these  I 
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ahould  cure  the  local  dieeaee*  Th^ 
result  verified  the  infeienoe.  Biit>  in 
the  treatment  of  the  case,  I  prescribed 
prussic  add  according  to  the  following 
formula : — Rr.  Acidi  hydrocyanic!  ad 
formulam  Domini  Scheele  gtt.  xxx. ; 
to  this,  water  to  the  amount  of  ^  iij. 
was  to  be  added,  and  the  patient  was 
to  take,  three  times  a-day,  one  tea^ 
spoonful^  having  thus  onlyoiif  drop 
to  take  three  times  a-day.  The  pa- 
tient's father  took  the  prescription  to 
his  apothecary  to  have  it  made  up, 
and  the  man  had  the  unprofessional 
audacity  to  paste  on  the  bottle  the 
word  *  Poison.'  Now,  what  might 
have  been  the  effect  of  this  welcome 
information  upon  my  patient  and  his 
parents?  The  parents  told  me,  that 
unless  they  had  had  the  highest  con- 
fidence in  me  they  would  not  have 
given  the  medicine  to  their  son  ;  and 
even  then,  they  much  hesitated.  They 

Sve  it,  however,  and  benefit  resultea. 
ad  these  persons  been  weak-minded 
characters  I  should  b&ve  been  re- 
proached for  giving  *  poison'  to  their 
son.  The  liquid  was  not  colourless  ; 
there  were  other  ingredients  therein, 
so  that  no  excuse  could  be  drawn  from 
this." 

BBLATIVB  WEIGHT  OF  THB  CBBB- 
BRUM  AND  CBRKABLLUM  IN  MA- 
NIACS. 


To  the  Editor*  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 

Gbntlbmbn, — Having  carefully  ex- 
amined the  comparative  weight  of 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  in  forty 
cases,  the  following  remarks  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  a  record  in  the  pages 
of  your  valuable  journal.  The  sub- 
jects affording  me  the  opportunity  oi 
Baking  the  experiments,  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  eightv- 
thiee,  but  principally  of  the  middle 
age,  and  all  were  inmates  of  a  mad 
house. 

It  appears  that  the  weight  of  th^ 
cefebellum  is  not  at  all  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  cerebrum.  Iii  the  laigest 
cerebrum,  which  weighed  three  pounds 
and  eight  ounces  (avoirdupois),  the 


cerebellum  only  weighed  fimir  ounces 
and  a  half,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  a 
cerebrum  that  weighed  only  two 
pounds,  had  a  cerebellum  weighing 
SIX  ounces  and  a  half ;  and  in  another 
instance,  a  cerebrum  of  the  same 
weight  had  a  cerebellum  weighing 
five  ounces  and  a  half.  The  weight 
of  the  largest  cerebrum  was  three 
pounds  and  eight  ounces,  the  smallest 
two  pounds.  The  largest  cerebellum 
weighed  seven  ounces,  the  smallest 
four. 

From  the  cases  taken  collectively, 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  average 
weight  of  the  human  brain  (including 
the  cerebellum,)  is  two  pounds Jifkeen 
ounces,  and  six  drachms ;  but  as  all 
the  cases  exhibited  relatively  more 
or  less  a  disproportion  in  their  bulk, 
and  considering  they  were  ali  cases  of 
confirmed  madness,  I  wished  to  as- 
certain whether  the  same  disproportion 
existed  in  other  indiriduals  who  had 
not  during  their  lives  exhibited  any 
symptoms  of  insanity. 

That  the  size  of  the  cerebrum  in 
difl^erent  individuals  bears  a  dif- 
ferent proportion  to  each  other,  is 
naturally  to  be  expected,  because  the 
containing  cavities  vary  in  sixe,  but 
that  the  cerebellum  also  bears  a  dis*- 
proportion  according  to  the  largeness 
or  smallness  of  that  cerebrum,  is 
rather  extraordinarv>  and  this  as  it 
appears,  more  particularlv  in  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  aflficted  with 

insanity. 

Accordingly,  I  find  that  in  the 
few  cases  1  have  examined,  where 
there  had  been  no  pre-existing  mad- 
ness, the  cerebral  and  cerebellic  sub* 
stances  do  Ijear  a  much  more  exact 
proportion  towards  each  other,  and 
when  I  have  examined  an  eoual  num- 
ber of  cases,  I  will  forward  you  the 
result,  and  the  inference  I  draw  from 
the  circumstance. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your's  very  respectfully, 

Coventry  J 
August,  14<A,  1833. 
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Treaiment  ^  Amauroeis,  by  M. 
Li{/ranc.— First  of  all  we  should 
ascertain  whether  there  are  any  symp* 
toms  of  inflammatory  fulness  and  ac« 
tivity  in  the  eye  or  head ;  as  a  mat- 
ter m  course  such  cases  require  deple- 
tion. When,  however^  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  disease  is  one  rather 
of  debilityi  M.  Lis^nc  strongly  ad- 
vises us  to  direct  our  attention  in 
an  especial  manner  to  stimulate  the 
frontal  and  other  branches  of  the  fifth 

Eair  of  nerves  by  means  of  repeated 
listerings  over  the  eyebrows  and  tem- 
ples. Should  this  fail/  we  must  endea- 
vour to  excite  the  torpid  organ  by 
acting  immediately  on  the  ciliary 
nerves,  any  irritation  of  which  is 
speedily  propagated  to  the  ophthalmic 
ganglion  and  the  origin  of  the  trige- 
minus. This  is  most  effectually  done 
by  the  application  of  stimulants  to  the 
cornea^  and  of  these  stimulants  the 
nitrate  of  silver  in  substance  is  the 
best.  The  inferior  segment  of  the 
cornea  is  to  be  lightly  touched  till  we 
perceive  a  whitish  doud,  the  eye  is 
then  to  be  immediately  washed  with 
water.  Considerable  pain  is  felt,  the 
whole  apparatus  of  the  eye  is  put  into 
a  state  of  such  increased  activity,  that 
on  the  morrow  a  stranger  might  sup- 
pose that  our  patient  laboured  under 
acute  ophthalmia.  This  treatment 
sometimes  induces  vomiting,  and  as 
it.  always  occasions  temporary  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil,  it  must  not  be  em* 
ployed  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 
this  evil.  The  operation  requires  to 
be  repeated  several  times. — Joum. 
ComjAem. 

{talfon  i^tetofdne. 

Induction  of  Premaiure  Laffonr  by 
a  Sponge  and  by  Puncture. — The 
first  case  was  that  of  a  woman  in 
whom  the  pelvis  was  too  small  to  per- 
mit the  passage  of  a  full  grown  child. 
Premature  labour  was  induced  in  the 
eighth  month.    A  plug  of  sponge  an 

^h  long,  and  of  the  size  ofa  goose's 


quill,  was  cautiously  introduced  into 
the  cervix  uteri  and  left  there.  In 
the  course  of  three  hours  some  short 
pains  were  felt,  they  alternately  re- 
turned and  disappeared  till  the  even- 
ing, when  the  plug  was  withdrawn 
by  the  thread  secured  to  it.  The 
operation  was  repeated  four  times,  and 
on  the  third  evening  labour  regularly 
commenced.  Both  mother  and  child 
did  well. 

The  second  case  was  that  ofa  young 
female  aged  seventeen,  who  was  the 
victim  of  a  very  severe  "  eclampsia 
puerperarum,"  which  threatened  a 
fatal  termination.  Professor  Lovati 
decided  on  bringing  on  premature 
labour,  he  punctured  the  membranes 
with  a  trocar,  and  discharged,  the 
liquor  amnii.  The  labour  did  not 
commence  till  twenty-nine  hours  after 
the  operation,  and  the  patient  ulti- 
mately recovered. 

Remarks, — Professor  Lovati  gene- 
rally prefers  the  employment  of  the 
sponge  to  pun^uring  the  membranes, 
because  the  escape  of  the  water  before 
labour  comes  on,  frequently  renders 
that  tedious  and  painful.  He  objects 
to  the  method  of  frictions  over  the 
uterus,  of  irritating  the  cervix  uteri, 
and  of  separating  the  bag  of  mem- 
branes from  its  attachment  round  the 
cervix.  He  however  admits,  that  in 
cases  which  require  very  prompt  de- 
livery, as  in  the  second  one  reported 
above,  we  must  resort  to  puncturing 
the  membranes,  as  the  use  of  the 
sponge  is  too  tedious. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  induce- 
ment of  premature  labour  is  prohibited 
by  lam  in  France. — AnnaL  Univ. 

Chloride  of  Lime  a*  a  Lotion 
against  Itch. — Professor  Fantonetti 
gives  the  result  of  nine  trials.  In 
seven  of  them  the  disease  was  cured 
in  from  six  to  eight  days ;  in  the 
eighth  case  the  peorous  eruption  was 
removed,  but  was  followea  by  an 
eccema,  which  gave  wav  to  the  use  of 
tepid  baths,  and  he  left  the  hospital 
well ;  the  itch,  however,  reappeared, 
and  then  yielded  only  to  thesulphurous 
fumigations.     In  the  ninth,  the  psora 
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was  cured,  reappeared,  was  cured 
again^  returned  a  third  time^  and  was 
finally  subdued  by  the  sulphurous 
fumigations.  The  chloride  of  lime 
lotion  is  made  by  adding  J  jss  or  Sij 
of  the  chloride  to  Oj  of  water;  it 
ought  to  be  rubbed  three  or  four  times 
a  day  on  the  affected  parts.  A  simple 
tepiu  bath  is  to  be  used  every  third 
day  in  order  to  soften  the  skin  and 
clear  it  of  any  calcareous  crusts.  If 
the  lotion  is  too  irritating  its  strength 
most   be  reduced.      The  disease  is 

generally  cured  effectually  in  eight 
ays. — ibid, 

f^ospital  lUports. 

8T.  Bartholomew's  hospital. 


Inguinal  Abscess, 

James  DuNCA>r,  letat.  four  years, 
was  admitted  into  the  hospital  last 
week  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Earle 
under  the  following  jcircumstances. 
About  two  months  ago"the  child  fell 
from  a  chair  with  some  violence  on 
the  ground,  but  appeared  to  have 
received  no  injurious  effects  from  the 
accident,  which  merely  caused  it  to 
cry  a  little  for  a  few  minutes.  A 
few  days  after  the  accident,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  child,  when  in  the  act  of 
washing  him,  discovered  a  swelling 
in  his  groin  of  an  oval  shape.  The 
child  suffered  no  inconvenience  from 
the  tumour.  The  mother  applied 
immediately  for  his  admission  into 
the  hospital.  On  examination,  we 
found  tne  tumour  to  occupy  a  con- 
siderable surface  of  the  ingumal  por- 
tion of  the  abdomen.  It  was  soft  and 
yielding.  Mr.  Earle  seemed  to  en- 
tertain some  doubts  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  tumour,  and  imagined  that 
there  was  a  connexion  between  the 
swelling  and  the  descending  colon. 
Mr.  Stanley  was  of  opinion  that  the 
tumour  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  intestine,  and  urged,  in 
Bivour  of  his  opinion,  that  no  alter- 
ation had  been  discovered  in  the  sise 
of  the  swelling  when  the  child  *  was 
under  the  influence  of  powerful  ca- 
thartics.     He    recommended     Mr. 


Earle  to  puncture  the  tumour.  Mr. 
Eerie  accordingly  proceeded  to  punc- 
ture the  tumour,  and  having  made 
an  incision  about  an  inch  ia  length 
with  a  common  bleeding  lancet,  a 
copious  stream  of  pure  laudable  pus 
was  discharged.  Upwards  of  a  quart 
of  pus  being  evacuated,  simple  dress- 
ings were  placed  on  the  incision.  It 
seems  satisfactorily  proved  by  many 
facts,  that  the  intestine  is  not  con- 
cerned in  this  tumour. 

Extensive  Burn, 

A  very  fine  child,  about  five  years 
of  age,  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
some  days  ago  for  a  very  extensive 
burn  of  the  breast,  arm,  and  face. 
About  six  months  ago  the  child  fell 
into  the  fire,  and  received  a  very 
extensive  and  deep  burn  on  the  above 
mentioned  parts.  Unfortunately  no 
medical  assistance  was  applied  for, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  false  ad- 
hesion took  place  between  the  chia 
and  breast.  The  mother  of  the  child 
applied  for  his  admission  into  the 
hospital,  at  a  time  when  it  is  pro- 
bable little  can  be  done  for  him.  The 
child  presents  a  very  unsightly  and 
disgusting  appearance.  The  free  mo- 
tion of  his  head  is  entirely  prevented, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  keep  it  constantly 
in  a  downward  position.  The  bum 
on  the  arm  is  going  on  well;  but 
Mr.  Earle  is  of  opinion  that  nothing 
can  be  done  with  the  bum  of  the 
chin  and  breast,  with  a  view. to  sepa- 
rate the  false  adhesions  which  have 
taken  place  between  them. 

ST.  OE0IIOB*8  HOSPITAL. 


John  Thompson,  whose  case  we 
gave  in  our  last,  (inguinal  hernia  un- 
expectedly reduced,)  is  going  on  ex- 
ceedingly ^vourably.  The  intestine 
has  not  come  down  since  Alonday, 
August  12 ;  his  bowels  are  regular, 
and  he  has  greatly  improved  in  his 
looks.  The  truss  has  been  put  on,  and 
he  will  be  discharged  in  a  day  or  two. 

Femoral  Hernia, 

Elizabeth  Chapman  was  brought 
to  the  hospital  on  Sundsy,  August  18, 
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Jabouring  under  femoral  hernia.  She 
Jiad  been  in  the  hospital  on  a  former 
occasion^  at  which  time  the  hemim 
was  redueed,  and  she  was  disduorged 
with  s  tma^  which  die  happened  to 
lemore  last  Sandar,  when  the  in* 
testine  suddenly  fell  down  and  could 
not  be  reduced.  On  her  admission 
into  the  hospital  her  pulse  was  96. 

On  examining  the  seat  of  the  hernia 
A  fulness  was  discovered  at  the  supe« 
rior  and  inner  part  of  the  femoral 
sheaths,  which  aisappeared  on  pres- 
sure. It  had  much  the  appearance  of 
an  enlarged  inguinal  gland.  It  dila- 
ted when  the  patient  coughed,  and 
became  less  apparent  when  she  lay  in 
a  repumbent  position.  The  taxis  was 
resorted  to  without  success,  and  every 
attempt  was  made  at  reduction.  An 
enema  was  given  without  delay.  As 
the  patient  seemed  rapidly  sinking, 
Mr.  Keate  was  immediately  sent  for. 
On  his  arrival,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  reduce  the  hernia,  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  an  operation  must  be 
resorted  to  immediately.  Accordingly 
At  half  past  three  o'clock  on  Monday 
•morning  he  proceeded  to  operate. 
Having  dividea  the  integuments  and 
superficial  fascia,  he  exposed  the  her- 
nial sac,  and  having  cut  through  the 
stricture^  he  gently  pushed  back  the 
intestine.  The  wound  being  dressed, 
the  patient  was  conveyed  back  to  bed. 
Up  to  Wednesday^  August  21st,  she 
has  gone  on  well ;  has  had  several  al- 
.vine  evacuations,  and  does  not  com- 
plain of  much  uneasiness. 

Dislocation  of  the  Hip, 

A  strong  and  healthy-looking  man 
was  brought  into  the  hospital  on  Mon- 
day with  a  dislocation  of  the  hip.  He 
was  thrown  out  of  a  cliaise  on  the 
Friday  previous,  and  was  unable  to 
rise  after  the  accident.  On  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  that  the  head  of  the 
femur  was  thrown  upwards  and  out- 
wards upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium. 
The  limb  on  the  injured  side  was 
about  three  inches  shorter  than  the 
sound  limb.  The  knee  and  foot  were 
turned  in  an  inward  direction.  The 
motion  outwards  was  .entirely  de- 
troyed.    The  head  of  the  bone  was 


felt  distinctly  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
ilium  when  the  knee  was  rotated  in^ 
woada.  The  glutei  mnades^  aa  ahe 
tbetricepe,  peetinens,  rectus  obturator 
extemus^  &c  were  shortened. 

The  patient  was  put  into  a  warm 
bath  at  the  temperature  of  100°,  with 
a  view  to  accelerate  syncope.  When 
he  became  faint  he  was  enveloped 
in  blankets  and  brought  into  the 
board  room  on  a  bed.  Mr.  Brodie 
proceeded  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by 
extension  with  bandages.  A  strong 
linen  sheet  being  securely  tied  round 
his  thigh,  Mr.  Brodie  directed  three 
assistants  to  pull  gently ;  three  other 
assistants  held  the  man's  arms  and 
breast.  Mr.  Brodie,  himself  holding 
the  thigh,  gave  the  signal  to  the  as- 
sistants to  pull,  and  directed  the  head 
of  the  femur  gently  into  the  aceta- 
bulum. 

Mr.  Brodie  said,  that  in  cases  of 
recent  dislocation  he  always  employed 
extension  with  Imndages  in  preference 
to  extension  by  pulleys. 

The  reduction  being  accomplished, 
the  patient  was  carefully  removed  to 
bed  lest  a  further  displacement  might 
take  place,  from  the  very  relaxed  state 
of  the  muscles.  The  patient  has  been 
discharged  perfectly  cured. 


Jprtacg  l^ospttal  imports. 

HdPITAL  DR8  BNFAN8  MALADR8. 

P/euro-pnenmonia — Bleeding  and 
revulsives — Cure — A  boy,  aged  six 
years,  was  admitted  on  the  10th  of 
January.  From  the^  report  of  his 
parents,  it  appeared  that  he  had  al- 
ways enjoyed  good  health.  Five  days 
before  bis  admission  he  was  seiseo, 
without  any  known  cause,  with  cough, 
general  feeling  of  sickness,  and  want 
of  appetite.  On  the  following  days 
the  right  side  was  seized  with  severe 
pain,  increased  cough,  dyspnoea,  vo- 
miting after  every  fit  of  coughing, 
which  prevented  sleep. 

11th.  He  was  lying  on  his  right 
side;  complained  of  headach  and 
dyspnoea,  with  a  general  feeling  of 
nuuaise;  pain  occupying  the  anterior 
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portion  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest, 
which  was  iDcreased  upon  percussion, 
cough,  or  deep  inspiratiuns.  In  fnmt 
of  the  chest  respiration  was  free,  and 
easy  in  each  thoracic  cavity;  poste*- 
riorly  and  to  the  right  side  it  was 
heaiy  and  laboured.  In  the  upper 
portion  of  the  chest  the  rdle  crepitant 
was  mingled  with  the  bronchial  respi* 
ration ;  o^ophony  was  very  manifest 
a  little  below  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula.  The  skin  was  hot ;  cough 
frequent,  without  expectoration ;  puke 
I20,andquick ;  respiratioa40;  tongue 
slightly  furred;  nausea,  without  vo- 
miting; pain  in  the  stomach,  with 
constipation,  bowels  having  only  acted 
once  since  the  commencement  of  the 
malady  Syrup  of  mallows ;  mucila- 
giflons  julep ;  two  scarifications  on  the 
right  posterior  surface  of  the  chest; 
cataplasm  over  the  stomach ;  half  a 
lavement,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  olive 
oil ;  low  diet. 

12th.  Cough,  dyspncea,  and  pain 
in  the  side  less ;  pulse  96;  respiration 
36 ;  bowels  freely  opened ;  ausculta- 
tion and  percussion  distinct ;  the  same 
seriesof  symptoms  internally.  A  small 
blister  was  applied  on  the  right  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  chest.  In  the 
evening  the  pulse  rose  to  101. 

13th.  Pulse  120;  respiration  40; 
pain  in  the  side  slightly  felt ;  accele- 
ration of  the  pulse  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  blister,  over  which  a 
poultice  was  placed. 

14th.  Pulse  96;  respiration  30; 
bowels  open  daily  ;  breathing  obscure 
oo  the  right  side  ;  voice  firmer. 

16th.  Dyspnoea  slightly  increased ; 
can  lie  easv  on  either  side ;  stools  na- 
tnrsl ;  pulse  84 ;  respiration,  32. 

19th.  Pulse  risen  to  120;  respira- 
tion feeble  on  the  right  side;  two 
scarifications. 

On  the  22nd  he  was  quite  well, 
and  went  home. 

EnierO'ColUi*  and  larynsilis-^ 
Treatment  of  the  latter  by  friction 
with  the  croton  liglium  oiC— Death 
from  tubercular  peripneumony  — 
Healthy  state  of  the  larynx, — Louis 
Lecomte,  aged  three  years,  admitted 
into  the  hospital  January  18,  has  been 


ill  six  weeks.  Since  the  first  coming 
on  of  the  disease,  there  has  been  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels ;  evacuations  gene- 
rally yellow  or  green  ;  pain  and  swell- 
ing  in  the  stomach ;  slight  cough. 

19th.  Tongue  red  at  the  edges; 
belly  tense  and  painful  on  pressure; 
thin  green  evacuations  during  the 
night ;  skin  hot  and  dry;  pulse  100  ; 
cough  frequent ;  respiration  heard 
freely  all  over  the  chest.  Syrup  of 
^om ;  cataplasm  over  the  belly ;  starch 
injecti<m ;  low  diet. 

20th.  Belly  in  same  state;  two 
green  stools;  pulse  120;  respiration 
36.  Emollient  bath  ;  two  leeches  to 
the  umbilicus. 

24th.  Cough  worse ;  voice  harsh ; 
anterior  part  of  the  neck  painful  on 

Sressure :  no  tumefaction ;  pulse  108 ; 
iarrhoea  less.     Poultice  to  the  neck. 

25th.  \^oice  altered,  harsh  and 
weak  ;  amygdale  and  pharynx  covered 
with  white  mucous  matter;  cough  and 
fever  still  continue.  Two  leeches  to 
the  sides  of  the  larynx. 

27th.  Lowness  and  depression ; 
pulse  small  and  frequent ;  counte- 
nanceanxious,  and  expressive  of  suffer* 
ing ;  lips  encrustedj  tongue  red  and 
dry  ;  diarrhoea  complete ;  oegophony. 
Mallows ;  julep,  with  two  drachms  of 
svrup  of  poppies  ;  lavement  of  poppy 
decoction ;  two  'more  leeches  to  the 
neck.  On  the  following  day  the  tar- 
tar emetic  ointment  was  rubbed  on 
the  neck  but  neither  this  nor  the 
fresh  application  of  leeches  was  pro* 
ductive  of  any  advantage. 

30.  Friction  witli  three  drops  of 
croton  oil. 

Feb.  1st.  Friction  repeated;  voice 
returned. 

6th.  Intense  dyspnoea;  cough  fre- 
quent ;  pulse  small  and  frequent ; 
r4Ue  crepitant  posteriorly  and  on  the 
right  siae ;  sound  obscure ;  respiration 
short  and  hurried ;  diarrhoea  in- 
creased :  syrup  of  guiacum  ;  mucila- 
ginous julep  with  syrup  of  poppies  ; 
two  dry  cupping  glasses  to  the  parts 
affected. 

9th.  Ulcerations  around  the  leech 
bites  from  the  croton  oil ;  diarrhoea ; 
tongue  dry  ;  dyspnoea ;  extreme  ema- 
ciation; pake  snaall,  150;  respiration 
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every  where  feeble.    Death  occurred 
two  (fays  afterwards. 

Necropsy. — The  meninges  of  the 
brain  were  healthy,  about  a  spoonful 
of  serum  was  found  in  each  lateral 
▼entricle;  in  the  chest  were  found 
some  old  adhesions  of  the  lower  lobe 
of  the  right  lung,  which  contained 
many  incipient  isolated  tubercles; 
hepatisation  and  redness  of  the  mid- 
dle lobe^  in  which  was  a  tubercle  of 
the  size  of  a  filbert ;  inferior  lube 
of  the  left  lung  in  the  same  state; 
many  of  the  large  bronchial  glands 
were  filled  with  tubercles ;  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea, 
and  bronchifie  were  perfectly  healthy, 
showing  no  morbid  alteration  what- 
ever, either  in  colour  or  consistence ; 
the  heart  and  pericardium  were 
healthy ;  in  the  abdomen  the  me- 
senteric ganglions  were  found  tuber- 
culated ;  liver  very  large ;  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomaeh  was  healthy, 
that  of  the  ccecum  was  reddened, 
whilst  in  the  descending  colon  and 
reetnm  it  was  softened,  and  in  the 
latter  intestine  it  waa  reddened,  there 
were  isolated  red  and  black  follicles 
also  seen,  but  no  sub-mucous  tu- 
bercles. 

h6pITAL  DB  la  PITIR. 

Large  cancer  cf  the  face — Opera- 
tion, — A  man  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  M.  Lisfranc  with  this  disease. 
It  was  caused  by  his  stooping  down 
with  a  pen  in  fiis  mouth,  in  doing 
which  the  point  entered  some  lines  in 
depth  into  the  internal  surface  of  ^the 
right  cheek.  A  tumour  soon  showed 
itself,  which,  after  a  time,  enlarged, 
and  then  ulcerated,  accompanied  with 
severe  itching  and  deep  lancinating 
pains,  and  discharging  a  sanious,  acrid, 
ichorous  pus,  accompanied  with  fcetor. 
Gradually  the  ulceration  increased, 
the  edges  were  everted,  and  appeared, 
as  well  as  the  centre,  of  a  greyish 
black  and  livid  colour.  The  pains 
were  much  increased,  and  the  sub- 
cellular tissue  was  crossed  by  large 
injected  veins.  In  performing  the 
operation  the  ulcerated  part  wa»re- 
moved  by  one  internal  excision  cariied 
Mow  the  orbit,  and  down  to  the 


labial  commissure,  and  the  other  ex- 
ternal one  in  nearly  the  same  direc* 
tion,  and  in  this  manner  the  two 
excisions  were  united  at  an  acute 
angle,  forming  a  triangular  section. 
This  part  of  the  operation  was  soon 
performed,  but  the  securing  the  ves« 
sels  (twenty  in  number)  occupied 
some  time.  The  tissue  of  the  gums, 
which  furnished  a  larpe  number  of 
vessels,  bled  freely,  which  was,  how- 
ever, arrested  by  cold  water.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  into 
apposition  by  the  twisted  suture  sup- 
ported by  a  bandage.  The  man  did 
very  well. 

LATEST  ARRAN0BMBNT8  OF  GOVBRN- 
MBNT  RESPBCTINO   CHOLRRA. 

We  have  just  heard  from  authority  on 
which  we  can  place  the  fullest  reliance,  that 
Government  are  at  present  collecting  private 
information  from  authentic  sources,  respecting 
the  average  spread  and  mortaUty  of  the  epi- 
demic Cholera,  and  that  no  steps  will  betaken, 
and  no  plan  acted  upon  until  such  information 
is  obtained.  It  (improbable  thatultimatelv  one 
or  more  inspecting  medical  officers  wtU  be 
anpointed  to  those  districts  where  the  ravages 
oi  the  disease  are  most  felt,  and  they  wiU 
report  the  healthy  or  unhealthy  state  of  the 
district  over  which  they  are  placed,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 


OBITUARY. 

DEATH   OF   DR.    DARWALL. 

Our  readers  will  have  seen  by  the  public 
papers  the  death  of  this  excellent  physician, 
from  wounding  himself  in  the  examination  of 
a  body  after  death.  In  Birmingham,  where 
his  professional  talents  were  much  valued,  his 
loss  will  be  deeply  felt ;  for  few  have  pasnd 
through  the  rugged  career  of  professional  life 
more  blamelessly  than  did  the  lamented  sub- 
ject of  this  obituary  notice. 


C0BRE8P0NDBNT8. 

Mr.  Hewlett's  letter  is  received. 

A.  B — The  first  book  which  the  worthy 
Professor  of  Zoology  wrote  was  entitled  **  The 
Duties  of  a  Lady's  Maid  " 

The  statement  of  the  arrangements  of  King's 
College  for  the  ensuing  session,  1833-34,  will 
be  noticed  in  our  next. 

Dr.  Sutton's  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived. 


All  Communications  and  Books  for  Review 
to  be  forwarded  (free  of  expense)  to  the  Pub. 
Ushers,  366,  Strand,  near  King's  College. 
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Obntlbmbn, — On  the  subject  oi  the  sepa- 
ntioD  of  the  booes  of  the  pelvis  from  each 
•Iher,  I  have  Utile  to  observe.  Of  course, 
such  an  accident  cannot  happen  without  the 
application  of  immense  mechanical  force;  in- 
deed, you  will  hardly  ever  find  that  it  does 
happen,  except  there  be  at  the  same  time  a 
fracture  of  some  part  of  the  pelvis.  Thus  there 
may  be  in  front  a  fr«cture  through  the  ramus 
of  the  iscfahim  and  pubis,  and  behind,  a  sepa* 
ration  of  the  sacrum  from  the  os  innominatum. 
Now,  a  case  of  this  description  mif|[ht,  from 
its  appearance,  lead  one  to  suppose  that  there 
was  a  dislocation  of  the  thigh  bone;  for  the 
iiioB  miffht  be  drawn  upwards,  and  then 
there  wonld  also  be  a  shortening  of  the  Hmb ; 
such  caees  I  know  have  occurred,  been  mis- 
taken Ibr  the  dislocation  alluded  to,  and  ex* 
tension  has  been  employed  under  that  sup- 
position. When  there  is  a  separation  of  the 
boacs  of  tfie  pelvis  at  their  sacro-ischiatie 
symphysis,  nolniog  eflfectual,  I  believe,  can 
be  done  to  restore  them  to  their  proper 
position  9-  you  cannot  effect  reduotion ;  all 
that  von  oan  do,  if  Ihe  patient  live  for  a»y 
Ieo0h  of  tiflw,  is  to  empk>y  antiphlogistic 
means,  and  enjoin  perfect  quietude.  These 
eases  are  generally  (atal ;  for  the  violence  that 
has  produced  them  must  in  aU  cases  have 
been  very  great,  aoch  as  to  occasion  serious 
injury  of  Uie  contents  of  the  pelvis  or  ab- 
domen. I  remember,  however,  that  we  bad 
on  the  table,  two  or  thre«  weeks  ago,  a  nre- 
paration,  which  sfaowed  that  the  patient  from 
whom  it  was  takeq,  had  lived  some  cowdderable 
roL.  IV. 


time  after  a  disjunction  of  the  sacrum  from 
the  OS  innominatum,  for  a  firm  union  had 
taken  place  between  the  bones  in  their  new 
position. 

I  come  now,  gentlemen,  to  an  important 
class  of  cases,  viz. — 

DUhcaHoMof  the  hip, — ^The  femur  is  liable 
to  four  dislocations,  which  'are  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  capable  of  occurring. 
You  will  sometimes  read  of  another  form  of 
the  accident,  but  one  which  has  not  been  seen 
by  some  of  the  most  experienced  surgeons  of  the 
present  time.  Those  which  are  recognised  by 
all  surgeons  are  the  following  *. — In  the  fint, 
the  h^  of  the  femur  is  £rowa  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  ilium,  above  the  acetabulum 
and  a  little  behind  it ;  this  is  by  far  the  most 
common  direction,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
femur  is  -dislocated.  The  iiexf,  in  order  of 
frequency,  is  where  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone 
is  thrown  into  the  obturator  foranien,  or  upon 
the  obturator  externus  muscle,  and  the  ob- 
turator ligament  In  the  third  dislocation, 
the  head  of  the  femur  is  thrown  inwards  and 
upwards  upon  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  os 
pubis ;  this,  perhaps,  is  the  next  in  the  order 
of  frequency.  The  last  is  where  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  thrown  backwards  into  the  sacro- 
ischiatic  foramen,  and  is  lodged  on  the  pyri- 
formis  muscle.  And  with  respect  to  the  case 
which  is  not  nniversally  ackiiowledged»  the 
bead  of  the  femur  is  represented  as  takiiv  a 
still  lower  position,  namely,  behind  the  tube* 
rositv  of  the  ischiuin  downwards  and  back- 
wanu.  I  conceive  that  such  a  dislocation, 
however  rare,  is  possible ;  for  even  those  who 
doubt  Uie  possibility  qf  it,  caution  us,  that 
when  we  are  reducing  a  dislocation  on  .the 
obturator  foramen,  we  ase  not  to  incline  the 
limb  too  forward,  lest  the  head  of  the  bone 
should  slip  into  that  very  position.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  who  i%ever  meX  with  such  a 
oase,  cautions  us  ajrainst  making  extensbn, 
for  Uie  reduction  of  the  dislocation  into  the 
obturator  forameii,  with  the  limb  raised  too 
much  in  front  of  the  axis  of  the  bod^.  If  I 
remember  right,  a  case  of  this  description  has 
been  lecorded  within  the  last  twelvemonth 
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by  Mr.  Keale  of  St.  Georse's  Hospital  I 
thinkj  in  this  instance,  the  dislocation  behind 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  was  a  secondary 
displacement.  A  gentleman  fell  into  a  ditch, 
witn  his  horse  upon  him ;  he  lay  under  the 
animal  for  some  time;  his  thigh-bone  was 
dislocated;  and  the  head  of  it  was  found  to 
have  been  forced  secondarily  behind  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  ischium.  However,  many  sur- 
geons only  admit  the  possibility  of  four  dis- 
localions  of  the  thigh,  and  Delpech  is  one  of 
them. 

Except  where  the  capsular  ligament  is  much 
relaxed  by  the  effects  of  disease,  there  must 
always,  in  these  dislocations  of  the  thi^h-bone, 
be  a  laceration  of  the  capsular  ligament 
There  are  instances  on  record,  of  persons 
who  could  dislocate  the  thish-bone  spon- 
taneously, and  afterwards  replace  it  without 
assistance.  A  gentleman,  attending  these 
lectures,  knows  a  person  so  circumstanced, 
and  related  some  of  the  particulars  to  me.  I 
suppose  that  in  these  cases  there  must  have 
been  an  unusual  relaxation  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  a  rupture  of  the  ligamentum  teres, 
and  perhaps  an  imperfect  state  of  the  aceta- 
bulum. But  such  examples  are  very  rare; 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  one  instance ;  I 
have  heard  of  other  cases,  but  I  never  saw  one 
myself.  In  most  dislocations  of  the  hip,  the  liga- 
mentum teres  is  ruptured :  now,  you  would 
suppose,  from  a  mere  anatomical  consideration 
oi  the  joint,  that  the  head  of  the  femur  might 
be  dislocated  on  the  obturator  foramen,  with- 
out any  rupture  of  the  ligamentum  teres;  for 
as  that  ligament  is  fixed  to  the  anterior  in- 
ferior part  of  the  acetabulum,  it  seems  to  be 
capable  of  allowing  the  head  of  the  bone  to 
pass  out  of  the  socket  on  that  side ;  but  it  is 
a  disputed  point,  whether  a  dislocation  can 
take  place  here  without  a  rupture  of  this 
ligament.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  that  a 
dislocation  downwards  and  forwards,  or  into 
the  obturator  foramen,  cannot  take  place  with- 
out the  ligamentum  teres  being  ruptured,  and 
he  details  one  or  two  dissections,  which  cor- 
roborate this  assertion.  On  the  other  hand, 
Delpech  asserts,  that  the  ligament  is  not  always 
ruptured,  and  relates  some  cases,  in  which  he 
found  the  ligamentum  teres  unbroken ;  at  the 
tame  time,  he  admits  that  it  is  sometimes 
broken.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  ligamentum  teres  is  always  ruptured 
in  a  dislocation  of  the  femur,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact,  that  in  the  dead  sub- 
ject, the  head  of  the  femur  may  be  drawn  out 
of  the  acetabulum,  and  placed  upon  the 
obturatur  foramen  without  the  ligamentum 
teres  being  rnptnred,  yet  that  the  ateident 
cannot  occur  to  a  living  person,  except  when 
his  limb  is  in  a  state  of  abduction ;  and  that  in 
such  position,  the  ligamentum  teres  is  on  the 
stretch,  and,  therefore,  if  the  force  applied  go 
io  &r  as  to  dislocate  the  joint,  the  ligtmentum 
teres  must  give  way  first. 
'  Symptom*. — Now,  gentlemen,  with  regard 
to  the  ^*mptoms  of  a  dislocation  of  the  head 


of  the  femur-  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium, 
which  is  the  first  case  in  order  of  freouency : 
in  the  first  place,  as  the  head  of  the  oone  is 
carried  upwards,  there  must  be  a  shortening 
of  the  limb ;  and,  as  it  is  also  thrown  back- 
wards and  the  trochanter  forwards,  there  must 
be  an  inversion  of  the  limb ;  the  knees  and 
toes  will  be  turned  inwards;  the  great  toe 
considerably,  so  as  to  be  placed  on  the  in- 
step of  the  opposite  foot;  the  prominence  of 
the  trochanter  will  be  diminished,  which  neces- 
sarily happene,  because  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
bone  takes  the  direction  of  the  side  of  the 
ilium ;  the  trochanter  is  also  nearer  than  natu- 
nl  to  the  crista  of  the  ilium.  The  symptoms, 
then,  are  a  shortening  of  the  limb,  an  inversion 
of  the  foot  and  knee ;  the  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  trochanter,  namely,  its  proximity 
to  the  crista  of  the  ilium  being  increased,  and 
its  own  prominence  diminished;  these  are 
strong  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disloca- 
tion upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  particularly 
when  the  position  of  the  great  toe  is  con- 
sidered, which  is  invariably  turned  towards 
the  tarsus  or  instep  of  the  opposite  foot. 

This  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  of  tho 
ilium  can  only  happen  when  the  patient  has 
the  inferior  extremity  in  front  of  the  axis  of 
the'  body,  with  the  foot  inclined  inwards. 
While  he  is  in  this  position,  if  any  great 
force  act  on  the  foot  or  knee,  it  will  tend  to 
throw  the  head  of  the  femur  out  of  the  aceta- 
bulum upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  Sur- 
geons have  been  much  perplexed  to  know 
why,  in  'this  case,  the  toe  should  always  be 
inclined  inwards;  thev  inquire  why  the  head 
of  the  femur  should  always  be  thrown  back- 
wards, and  the  trochanter  forwards.  In  this 
country  no  explanation  has  been  offered  of 
the  fact,  or  none  that  has  been  admitted  as  a 
good  one.  In  France,  what  has  been  con- 
sidered there  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  fact,  has  been  offered,  and  is  the  following : 
The  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, not  being  lacerated,  keeps  the  great  tro- 
chanter forward,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
therefore  always  directed  backward.  Whether 
this  explanation  be  admissible  or  not,  it  is 
difficult  to  say;  but  in  France  they  not  only 
account  for  the  position  of  the  femur  in  this 
dislocation,  but  in  all  the  others,  in  the  same 
manner,  namely,  by  the  consideration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  remains  of  the  lacerated  cap- 
sular ligament  act  upon  the  great  trochanter. 

The  next  most  frequent  dislocation  of  the 
bead  of  the  femur  is  that  in  which  it  is  thrown 
upon  the  obturator  foramen,  on  the  obturator 
extemus  muscle,  and  obturator  ligament.  Here 
one  particular  symptom  is  always  noticed,  vis., 
the  body  is  inclined  forward  by  the  tension  of 
the  psoas  magnns  and  iliacus  intemns  muscles ; 
the  limb  a  lengthened  from  two  to  four  inches ; 
and  the  trochanter  is  separated  further  than 
natural  from  the  crista  of  the  ilium.  With 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  foot  in  this  dis- 
location, you  will  find  contradictory  statements. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  that  the  position  of 
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the  foot  is  very  little  to  be  depended  upon, 
mild  that  sometimes  it  is  but  trivially  altered ; 
though  frequently  turned  a  little  inwards. 
Professor  Delpech,  who  has  paid  considerable 
attention  to  thb  subject,  states  that  the  foot  is 
generally  turned  outwards.  Then  the  limb 
will  be  elongated,  as  I  have  said;  and  the 
positioa  of  the  trochanter  will  be  altered  in 
the  manoer  I  have  described.  The  trochanter 
should  always  be  particularly  attended  to  in 
thts»  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  dislocations  of  the 
femur.  Its  situation  and  position  with  respect 
to  the  crista  of  the  ilium  is  a,  point  to  be 
strictly  looked  after,  and  you  know  that  in  this 
instance  the  distance  between  the  two  is  in- 


In  the  third  case  in  order  of  frequency,  the 
bead  of  the  bone  is  thrown  upon  the  horizontal 
branch  of  the  pubes»  and  you  find  the  limb 
shortened  and  turned  a  little  outwards;  you 
may  alio  feel  the  head  of  the  femur  forming  a 
distinct  prominence  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  vessels. 

In  the  dislocation  backwards  the  limb  is 
tamed  inwards,  bat  not  in  so  neat  a  degree 
as  in  the  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  of  the 
ilium :  there  is  also  a  slight  shortening  of  the 
limb,  for  the  natural  position  of  the  ischiatic 
notch  is  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  aceta- 
bulum. There  is  Ukewise  a  diminution  in  the 
projection  of  the  trochanter,  and  the  head  of 
the  bone  may  be  felt  in  its  unnatural  situation 
on  rotating  the  thigh  inwards;  but,  in  fat 
persons,  it  will  scarcely  be  .perceptible,  though 
you  may  rotate  the  limb  as  for  inwards  as  you 
can. 

The  particular  direction,  which  the  head  of 
the  bone  Cakes  in  each  variety  of  dislocation,  is 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  limb  at  the 
moment  when  the  force  operates  which  occa- 
sions the  displacement  Thus,  there  cannot 
be  a  didocation  into  the  sacro-ischiatic  notch 
unless  the  lower  extremity  be,  at  the  moment 
of  the  accident,  elevated  in  front  of  the  axis  of 
the  body,  or  the  body  bent  forwards  over  the 
4hiffh,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

I  will  now,  gentlemen,  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  reduction  applicable  to  dislocations  of 
the  femur,  uid  perhaps  I  shall  render  things 
more  intelligible  by  repeating  to  you  tha 
symptoms  of  each  case  as  I  go  on.  I  should 
mention,  that  the  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum 
of  the  Uium  being  attended  with  a  shortening 
of  the  limb,  might  be  mistaken  for  a  fracture 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  femur ;  but  the  dis- 
crimination between  the  two  cases  is  easy, 
when  it  is  recollected,  that  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  the  toes  are  everted  in  the 
fimctore,  while  in  the  dislocation  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  ilium  they  are  always  turned 
inward.  Another  difference  is,  that  the  limb 
is  altogether  less  moveable,  or  more  rigid,  in 
the  diuocation  than  in  the  fracture.  Then,  in 
a  frartnre,  even  if  it  be  one  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  you  may,  on  drawing  the  limb  down- 
wards, feel  a  crepitus,  and  on  discontinuing 
the  cztensiMi,  the  shortening  of  the  limb  will 


immediately  recur ;  so  that  he  most  be  a  jery 
careless  practitioner  who  would  confound  a 
dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  with 
a  fracture  of  the  upper  part  of  the  femur. 

In  reducing  dislocations  of  the  femur,  three 
grand,  or  leiuling  principles  must  constantly 
be  attended  to;  namely,  counter-extension, 
extension,  and  the  employment  of  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  as  a  lever  for  reducing  its  head. 
These  are  the  principles  which  are  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  as  you  will  find,  that 
you  cannot  fulfil  the  principle  of  relaxing  the 
muscles  in  these  cases,  because  the  bone  is 
actually  fixed  in  a  particular  position.  But, 
gentlemen,  though  you  cannot  avail  yourselves 
of  the  principle  of  relaxing  the  most  powerfid 
muscles  bypotUkn,  it  is  in  your  power,  when 
great  diflSculty  is  encountered,  to  weaken  them 
in  another  way,  that  is,  by  bleeding  the 
patient ;  and,  indeed,  it  will  mostly  be  neces- 
sary to  do  this  pretty  largely.  You  may  also 
find  it  necessary,  in  some  instances,  to  reduce 
the  force  of  the  muscular  system  by  giving 
nauseating  doses  of  tartarised  antimony,  by 
which  means  a  temporary  weakness  and  col- 
lapse will  be  produced,  during  which  you  will 
be  enabled  to  overcome  with  facility  the 
slight  resistance  of  the  muscles.  These,  then, 
are  the  principles,  and  the  only  principles  upon 
which  dislocations  of  the  thigh  are  to  be 
reduced. 

Counter-extension  is  performed  by  fixing 
the  pelvis,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  girth 
passed  between  the  scrotum  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  dislocated  thigh,  and  fixed  to  a 
point  directly  opposite  that  towards  which  the 
extension  is  to  be  made.  Extension  is  generally 
made  in  this  country  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
femur ;  but  abroad  the  lower  part  of  the  limb, 
or  the  ankle  is  preferred  for  this  purpose,  and 
thus  a  longer  lever  is  gained.  The  length  of 
the  lever  is  indeed  of  great  advantage,  and 
hence  I  am  not  surprised,  that  the  best  French 
surgeons  shouM  adopt  this  method  of  making 
the  extension.  The  pelvis  then  being  fixed  in 
the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  by  means  of  a 
girth  or  table-cloth,  you  are  next  to  apply  the 
extending  means.  N ow,  in  whatever  situation 
you  make  extension,  you  must  always  take 
care  to  apply  something  next  the  skin  to  pre- 
vent it  from  bein^  chafed ;  therefore,  if  you 
make  extension  with  a  sheet,  you  must  applv 
ujidemeath  it,  a  wet  roller ;  if  a  pulley  is  usea, 
there  is  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  which  is 
fiequently  lined  with  flannel. 

Now,  ffentlemen,  when  the  dislocation  is 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  the  direction  of 
the  extension  must  be  obliquely  across  the 
other  knee;  and  of  course  the  counter-exten- 
sion should  be  made  towards  some  point  pre- 
cisely in  the  opposite  direction.  I  may  now 
mention  the  qrmptoms  of  this  dislocation  again ; 
there  is  an  inversion  of  the  foot,  so  that  the 
great  toe  rests  upon  the  opposite  instep ;  the 
limb  is  shortened  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches;  the  trochanter  is  approximated 
nearer  than  natural  to  the  crista  of  the  iliuDi, 
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and  is  rendered  less  prominent  on  account  of 
the  neck  of  the  femiir  lying  in  the  direction  of 
the  side  of  the  ilium;  the  limb  too  cannot  be 
moved  away  from  its  fellow ;  it  may  be  bent 
In  a  slight  degree,  but  it  cannot  be  moved 
Into  the  position  of  abduction.    Suppose  the 
counter-extending  means  to  be  properly  fixed 
on  the  pelvis,  you  then  buckle  an  apparatus 
of  this  kind  round  the  limb  {thawing  U\  you 
next  fix  the  pulley.    It  is  usual,  in  reaucing 
the  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium, 
for  the  patient  to  be  placed  on  his  back,  either 
on  the  floor,  or  on  a  fbur-post  bedstead  such 
as  this  before  me.    Then,  if  it  be  the  right 
femur  tliat  is  dislocated,  extension   must  be 
made  in  a  direction  obliquely  across  the  left 
knee,  with  the  pulley  attached  to  the  lefi  post 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  while  the  counter-ex- 
lending  means  are  applied  to  the  pelvis,  as 
already  described,  namely,  between  the  scrotum 
and  the  dislocated  thigh,  and  fastened  to  a 
point  precisely  opposite  to  that  towards  which 
the  extension  is  to  be  made.    Now,  as  the 
pulley  is  fixed  high,  in  this  instance,  the 
eounter-extending  girth  must  be  fixed  lower 
down  than  the  edge  of  the  bedstead,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  this  engraving.     As  soon  as  the 
extension  has  been  carried  far  enough  for  the 
apparatus  to  be  tense,  and  the  patient  to  feel 
the  effect  of  the  power  employed,  yon  should 
not  go  on  increasing  the  force  at  random,  but 
proceed  very  cautiously  and  slowly,  lest  mis- 
chief should  result.    It  is  best,  as  soon  as  the 
muscles  are  put  on  the  stretch,  to  wait  a  little, 
tnd  let  them  gradually  iktigne  themselves, 
tintil  their  power  of  resistance  is  lessened.    In 
short,  the  principle  is,  not  to  relax  the  extend-* 
ing  power^  but  to  keep  it  up  until  the  head  of 
the  remuT  has  descended  near  the  acetabulum ; 
then,  when  it  is  low  enough  for  the  lever-like 
movement  to  operate  efficiently,  it  is  cf  no  use 
to  increase  the  extension  any  further.    You 
are  now  to  put  fn  practice  the  principle  of 
makrn?  the  shaft  of  the  bone  a  lever  for  the 
reduction  of  its  omn  head,  which  is  accom- 

{jlished  by  taking  hold  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
la^i  and  rotating  it  outwards.  The  head  of 
the  bone  is  thus  inclined  directly  towards  the 
teetabulum  by  the  lever-like  movement  of  the 
hreb.  But,  supposine  great  difficulty  were  to 
be  experiencea  m  effecting  the  reduction  in 
tfiii  way,  vou  wonM  then  apply  a  napkin,  or 
band,  to  the  thigh  below  the  groin,  and  draw 
the  upper  part  m  the  femur  outwards  with  it, 
at  the  moment  that  the  limb  is  suddenly  rotated 
outwards,  and  the  loot  carried  a  litUe  across 
the  other.  The  napkin  acts  as  a  fulcmm  for 
the  lever-Hke  movement,  and  the  redaction  is 
readily  eflbcted.  When  the  brim  of  the  aeeta- 
hulnm  is  very  high,  and  the  patient  particu- 
larly strong,  immense  difficulty  may  be  enooun* 
tered  in  the  reduction,  unless  ue  band  be 
applied  round  the  thigh  in  the  way  I  have 
mentioned.  The  principles*  upon  which  this 
dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone  is  reduced,  are 
therefore  very  simple;  they  are  only  three, 
namely,  counter-extension,  extension,  and  the 


employment  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  as  a  lever 
for  reducing  its  head;  the  latter  being  per- 
formed by  rotating  the  limb  outwards,  and 
inclining  the  ankle  inwards,  as  soon  as  the 
extension  has  been  carried  far  enough.  This 
latter  manoeuvre  will  bring  the  head  of  the 
bone  towards  the  acetabulum,  but  if  unusual 
difllcuHy  is  experienced,  a  band  should  be 
applied  round  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  in 
order  that  this  portion  of  the  femur  may  be 
drawn  outwards.  Such  a  band  is  in  fiict  a 
fulcrum  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  lever- 
like movement  of  the  limb.  By  these  means, 
gentlemen,  the  dislocation,  if  not  of  too  long  a 
standing,  may  always  be  reduced. 

I  come  now  to  the  reduction  of  the  next 
most  frequent  form  of  dislocation  of  the  femur ; 
that  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown 
•  upon  the  obturator  foramen.  The  symptoms 
of  this  case  area  lengthening  of  the  limb  from 
two  to  four  inches ;  the  feet  and  knees  of  the 
dislocated  I'mib  are  widely  separated  from  those 
of  the  opposite  limb;  in  other  words,  the  limb 
is  always  in  the  position  of  abduction ;  the 
body  is'bent  forwards,  which  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  invariable  symptoms,  and  arises  m 
conseouence  of  tension  of  the  psoas  ma^us 
and  iuacns  intemus  muscles;  the  position 
of  the  toes  is  not  constantly  the  same.  This, 
as  I  have  said,  is  a  symptom  not  to  be  depended 
upon ;  for  sometimes,  the  toes  are  turned  a 
little  inwards,  and  sometimes  a  little  outwards. 
I  think,  however,  this  subject  of  the  posftion 
of  the  toes  in  the  dislocation  upon  the  obturator 
foramen,  ought  to  be  more  particularly  studied, 
and  recorded,  because,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  many  contradictory  accounts  of  this 
part  of  the  diagnosis  are  given,  and  Professor 
Del(}ech,  so  far  flrom  agreeing  with  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  in  this  matter,  represents  the  toes  as 
being  very  much  turned  outwards  in  thb  dis- 
location. Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  that  the 
position  of  the  toes  is  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
out,  that  they  are  generally  turned  a  little 
inwards.  In  consequence  of  the  glufssi 
muscles  bein?  on  the  stretch,  the  buttock  is 
flattened;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
dislocations  of  the  thigh,  the  prominence  of  the 
great  trochanter  is  diminished.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, you  will  recollect  that  the  limb  Is  in 
the  state  of  abduction,  and,  consequently,  if 
extension  were  made  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  fimb  is  thrown,  without  taking  some  pre- 
cantions  to  prevent  the  pelvis  from  being 
drawn  to  one  side,  this  would  inevitably  hap- 
pen. Therefore  the  common  means  of  fixing 
the  pelvis  will  not  be  sufficient;  it  will  be 
fiecessary  to  put  a  girth  or  napkin  round 
(he  pelvis,  to  counteract  the  tendency  which 
the  extension  would  have  to  carry  it  too 
far  sideways.  In  the  reduction  of  this  dis- 
location, then,  two  means  are  made  use  of  for 
(he  counter-extension,  and  without  them  the 
principle  wonid  not  be  conveniently  fulfilled. 
The  reduction  of  the  dislocation  on  the 
obturator  foramen  is  a  most  simple  proceed- 
ing; in  fact,  as  soon  you  have  dislooged  (he 
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bead  of  the  bone  from  its  sitaation,  it  will 
geo^rally  n$turn  of  itself  into  its  light  place, 
oa  iocUoiiig  the  ankle  or  knee  inwards. 
But  if  you  cannot  succeed  by  this  plan, 
then  you  will  be  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  band  round  the  thieh,  in  order  to 
draw  the  upper  part  of  the  lemur  outwards, 
and  thus  you  will  have  a  fulcrum  to  promote 
the  effect  of  the  movement  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  limb  inwards.  In  this  manner  vou 
will  succeed  perfectly.  There  Is  one  caution, 
however,  to  be  observed  in  reducing  a  dis- 
location upon  the  obturator  foramen,  which  i^ 
to  be  careful^  that  while  you  are  making  the 
extension,  the  limb  does  not  incline  forwaid 
loo  much,  otherwise  the  head  of  the  bone  may 
slip  backward  behind  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  thus  constitute  another  form  of 
dislocation,  which  is  sometimes  considered  to 
be  irreducible.  Sir  Astli^  Cooper  states,  thai 
auch  a  displacement  could  not  be  rectified, 
though  I  don't  know  upon  what  &cts  this  view 
is  founded ;  however,  whether  correct  or  no^ 
we  should  wish  to  avoid  the  second  kind 
of  displacement  at  all  events,  and  I  therefore 
recommend  you  to  recollect  the  caution  given 
ibr  the  prevention  of  it. 

Here,  gentlemen,  is  a  representation  of  the 
mode  of  reducing  the  dislocation  upon  the 
obturator  foramen.  You  may  observe  the 
band,  passed  round  the  pelvis,  to  prevent  the 
extension  from  carrying  that  part  too  much  to 
one  side;  and  here  is  the  other  counter-ex- 
tending means,  applied  in  the  ordinary  wav, 
between  the  scrotum  and  the  dislocated  thigh. 
In  this  plate,  the  surseon  is  represented  as 
taking  hokl  of  the  auxle,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  extension,  but  of  making  the 
lever-like  movement  of  the  bone ;  but,  you  are 
not  to  suppose  that  no  extension  should  be 
made.  Certainly,  this  kind  of  dislocation  does 
not  require  so  much  extension  as  that  upon 
the  doRum  of  the  ilium  ^  yet  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  it  is  necessary. 

In  the  dislocation  into  the  sacro-ischiatic 
notch,  the  direction  of  the  extension  should 
be  across  the  middle  of  the  opposite  thigh. 
The  patient  is  most  conveniently  placed  oi^ 
hts  side,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  before  us. 
This  is  a  more  difficult  dislocation  to  reduce 
than  that  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium. 
Hence,  you  will  generally  find  it  necessary  to 
afi^ly  toe  band  round  Uie  upper  part  of  the 
th4^,  as  a  fulcrum,  or  rather  as  a  means  of 
raising  the  head  of  the  boue  over  the  brim  of 
the  acetabulum.  At  the  period  of  attempting 
this,  you  should  also  five  tl^e  lower  part  of  the 
limb  a  twist  outwards,  by  which  movement 
the  bead  of  the  bone  will  be  inclined  towards 
the  ace^ulum,  with  all  the  force  of  a  long 
and  considerable  lever. 

In  the  dislocation  on  the  horizontal  branch 
of  the  OS  pubis,  the  patient  is  also  to  be  placed 
on  his  side ;  the  pelvis  is  to  be  fixed  with  the 
common  apparatus,  and  a  band  applied  round 
the  upper  part  of  Uie  thigh  for  the  purpose  of 
raisittg  the  bead  of  the  bone  over  the  brim  of 


the  acetabulum.  The  direction  of  the  exten- 
sion ought  to  be  in  a  line  rather  behind  the 
axis  of  the  body,  and,  as  soon  as  tlie  head  of 
the  bone  has  been  ^rawn  low  enough  for  the 
lever-like  movement  to  be  put  in  practice, 
then  the  extension  should  cease,  or,  at  all 
events,  not  be  increased.  The  usual  means 
are  now  to  be  put  in  force  for  completing  the 
reduction,  namely,  the  lever-like  movement  o^f 
the  limb,  and  the  use  of  the  band  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  as  a  fulcrum.  In  short, 
all  dislocations  of  the  thigh  are  reduced  on 
the  same  principles;  and  wnoever  understands 
these  well  and  scientifically  can  never  be  at  a 
loss.  Relaxation  of  the  muscles  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  position,  though  it  may  b^ 
so  by  the  effect  of  bleeding  and  nauseating 
doses  of  tartarised  antimony.  In  many  cases, 
inde^,  and  especially  in  those  of  long  stand- 
ing, si|ch  means  become  important  auxiliaries, 
without  which  there  would  be  no  chance  of 


success. 


L9CTURB  LII.,  DBLIVERED  FEB.  13,  1833. 

Gkntlbmbn, — In  the  lecture  delivered  on 
Monday  evening,  I  explained  that  the  thigh 
bone  is  liable  to  four  dislocations.  The  roost 
frequent  case  is  that  upwards,  in  which  the 
head  of  the  fomur  lies  under  the  glutieus  mini- 
mus muscle  qpon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  with 
the  trochanter  forwards.  The  symptoms  are, 
a  shortening  of  the  limb,  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches ;  an  inversion  of  the  foot 
and  knee ;  the  great  toe  pointing  towards  the 
tarsus  of  the  o^r  foot;  and  as  the  head  of 
the  bone  may  be  plainly  felt  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  ilium,  there  can  be  no  difiBculty  in  making 
out  the  nature  of  the  accident.  Then,  the 
second  dislocation  of  the  femur  is  that  upon 
the  obturator  foramen,  or  foramen  ovale,  in 
which  the  head  of  the  bone  lies  upon  the  ob- 
turator externus  muscle  and  ligament.  In  this 
case,  the  limb  is  lengthened  &om  two  to  four 
inches;  the  position  of  the  toes  is  not  to  be 
depended  upoOf  for,  in  some  cases,  they  are 
turned  considerably  outwards,  while  in  others, 
they  are  inclined  a  litt)e  inwards.  You  may 
distinctly  feel  the  head  of  the  femur  in  its  new 
situation,  so  that  no  great  difficulty  can  occur 
in  making  out  such  a  case.  In  this  disloca- 
tion, two  other  very  prominent  symptoms  pre- 
sent themselves^  nrst,  abduction  oif  the  limb, 
and  secondly,  an  inclination  of  the  body  for- 
wards, in  consequence  of  the  tension  of  the 
psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  internus  muscle.  In 
the  third  dislocation,  the  head  of  the  femur  is 
thrown  upon  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  ot 
pubis,  on  the  outside  of  the  femoral  artery ; 
and  of  course  may  be  plainly  felt  in  this  situa- 
tion; the  limb  is  considerably  everted;  and, 
be  it  remembered,  that  tliis  is  the  only  dislo- 
cation of  the  thigh  in  which  such  eversion  is 
invariably  present ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  only 
comjnon 'dislocation ;  for,  in  the  dislocation 
downwards  and  backwards,  in  which  the  head 
of  the  femur  is  thrown  behind  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  it  is  alleged  that  tlie  toes  are^ 
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tnrned  considerably  outwards.  Then,  the 
fourth  dislocation  is  into  the  ischiatic  notch, 
in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  lod^  upon 
the  pyriformis  muscle :  here  the  great  toe  is 
turned  inwards,  but  not  so  much  as  in  the  dis- 
location upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  and, 
instead  of  being  directed  to  the  tarsus,  it  is 
merely  turned  towards  the  ball  of  the  great  toe 
of  the  opposite  foot. 

Gentlemen,  I  mentioned  to  you,  in  the  last 
lecture,  the  possibility  of  the  dislocation  down- 
wards and  backwards,  iii  which  the  head  of 
the  thigh  bone  is  absolutely  thrown  behind 
the  tul^rosity  of  the  ischium.  Such  a  case 
presented  itself  last  February  in  the  practice 
of  Mr.  Keate ;  the  patient  being  a  gentleman, 
whose  horse  fell  with  him  into  a  ditch.  It 
appears  that  the  animal  lay  upon  him  for  some 
time — ^for  five  or  ten  minutes — during  which 
^e  continued  struggling  to  liberate  himself 
from  his  painful  situation  as  well  as  he  could. 
From  the  particulars,  as  related  in  the  Medical 
Gazette,  it  seems  that  the  original  dislocation 
was  upon  the  obturator  foramen,  but  by  a 
secondary  displacement,  which  occurred  during 
the  patient's  struggles,  the  head  of  the  bone 
was  thrown  behind  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  the  very  situation  from  which  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  considers  that  the  reduction 
would  be  impracticable.  However,  in  this 
case,  the  reduction  was  really  attended  with 
no  very  great  difficulty;  the  bone  was  first 
replaced  upon  the  obturator  foramen,  and  after- 
wards, by  pursuins^  the  plans  proper  for  re- 
duction of  the  dislocation  on  the  obturator 
foramen,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  replaced 
with  tolerable  facility.  In  this  instance,  there 
was  abduction  of  the  limb,  and  the  head  of 
the  bone  could  be  plainly  fielt  behind  the  tu- 
berosity of  the  ischium ;  the  toes  were  also 
turned  considerably  outwards.  If  there  be  no 
mistake  in  the  account,  the  case  proves,  in  the 
first  place,  the  possibility  of  such  a  dislocation, 
and  secondly,  so  far  from  its  beine  irremedi- 
able, that  there  is  no  very  great  difficulty  in 
effecting  the  reduction.  We  also  find  an  enu- 
meration of  the  symptoms,  namely,  a  lengthen- 
ing and  an  abduction  of  the  limb,  eversion  of 
the  toes,  and  the  being  able  to  feel  the  head 
of  the  t>one  in  its  unnatural  situation.  It  is 
Worth  your  while,  gentlemen,  to  remember, 
that  this  dislocation,  though  rare,  may  be  met 
with. 

These  drawinsi  represent  the  position  of 
the  limb  in  the  aislocations  upon  Uie  dorsum 
of  the  ilium,  and  upon  the  obturator  foramen. 
You  will  observe,  that,  in  the  latter,  the  limb 
is  represented  as  everted. 
'  DUhcaikMU  of  the  v<UeUa.^Tht  patella, 
gentlemen,  is  liable  to  three  dislocations ;  first, 
outwards  on  the  external  condyle;  secondly, 
inwards  on  the  internal  condyle;  and  lastly, 
upwards,  when  the  ligamentum  patelke  has 
been  ruptured,  which  sometimes  happens. 
There  are  also  some  other  modes  of  displace- 
ment, for  occasionally  the  patella  is  simply 
^d,  with  the  inner  edge  forwards  and  tfaie 


external  one  backwards,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
siderable projeolion  on  the  front  of  the  knee ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  thrown  on  the  external 
condyle  and  twisted  round.  But  the  most 
frequent  form  of  displacement  of  the  patella  is, 
where  it  is  thrown  flat  upon  the  external 
condyle.  This  dislocation  is  most  frequently 
seen  in  those  persons,  whose  knees  are  con- 
siderably inclined  inwards.  In  persons  of  this 
conformation,  you  may  easily  conceive  how 
the  action  of  the  extensors  of  the  leg  may  draw 
the  bone  outwards.  When  persons  are  knock- 
kneed,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  ligament  of  the 
patella  particularly  loose,  this  dislocation  is 
very  apt  to  take  place,  the  action  of  the  ex- 
tensors of  the  leg  Dein^  often  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce it,  without  the  aid  of  external  violence. 
I  mentioned,  a  few  evenings  ago,  the  case  of  a 
young  girl  brought  up  to  tumbling,  in  whom 
the  ligaments  of  me  knee-joint  and  patella  were 
so  loose,  in  each  limb,  that  both  patellae  slipped 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur,  whenever  the  extensors  acted.  The 
dislocation  inwards,  however,  is  generally  pro- 
duced by  external  vic^ence,  or  a  blow  on  the 
external  edge  of  the  patella,  by  which  it  is 
driven  inwards.  Both  tliese  dislocations  are 
reduced  on  the  same  principles,  namely,  relax- 
ation of  the  extensors  of  the  leg,  by  bringing 
the  knee  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ilium,  and 
then  pressing  the  displaced  bone  outwards  or 
inwards,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  dis- 

Slacement  There  is  generally  no  great  dif* 
culty  in  eflecting  the  reduction.  However, 
instances  are  known  in  which  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced;  and  such  an  in- 
stance occurred  to  Mr.  George  Young,  who 
found,  however,  that  by  placing  the  patient's 
foot  against  his  own  shoulder,  and  pressing 
on  the  patella  with  both  hands,  while  the 
limb  was  in  this  position,  the  reduction  be- 
came very  practicable,  though  the  ordinary 
method  hiled.  1  should  mention,  that  owing 
to  the  looseness  of  the  ligaments  in  certain 
individuals,  and  an  extraordinary  obliouity 
of  the  articular  surfiice  of  the  lower  end  or  the 
femur,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  maintain 
the  reduction  after  it  has  been  accomplished, 
and  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  a 
roller  over  the  patella,  in  the  figure  of  8  man- 
ner, to  keep  it  steady,  and  in  its  place.  If 
there  be  much  swelling,  the  roller  should 
not  be  applied  until  the  inflammation  has 
been  lessened  by  cold  lotions,  purgatives, 
leeches,  Ac. 

When  the  dislocation  takes  place  upwards, 
in  consequence  of  a  rupture  of  tne  ligamentum 
patellse,  there  is  generally  a  vast  degree  of 
swdling  about  the  joint,  for  this  dislocation 
can  only  be  produced  by  great  and  direct 
violence,  by  which  the  capsular  ligament  is 
also  torn,  so  that  a  severe  degree  of  inflam- 
mation commonly  follows.  Here  also  the  prin- 
ciple of  relaxing  the  extensors  of  the  leg  should 
be  observed,  by  placing  the  limb  on  an  oblique 
plane,  extending  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  to  the  heel.    You  will  not  b«  able  to 
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•pply  a  bandage  at  first ;  but  after  three  or 
wn  dajri,  when  the  rafiamoMtion  and  iwellinff 
are  diminuhed,  a  roller  should  be  put  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  so  as  to  confine 
the  patella  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tibia. 
After  about  three  weeks,  it  is  advisable  in 
then  cases  to  Iwve  recourse  to  passive  motion 
of  the  joint ;  that  is,  a  person  must  be  directed 
to  bend  and  extend  it  a  little  every  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  risk  of  anchylosis. 

I  observe,  that  a  case  is  related  in  the  last 
namber  of  the  Medical  Gaxette,  in  which  the 
patella  was  not  only  thrown  outwards  upon 
the  external  condyle,  but  twisted  so  that  the 
front  surfue  of  the  bone  was  turned  back- 
waids,  and  its  posterior  surface  forwards;  but 
such  an  accident  is  lar  less  coHSon  than  the 
aiasple  dislocation  outwards. 
'  Dialocaikms  of  the  knee^^The  knee-ioint, 
gentlemen,  as  you  well  know,  does  not  derive 
'■loch  strength  from  the  conformation  of  the 
bones;  but  it  is  rendered  immensely  strong 
by  the  number,  the  strength,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  Its  ligaments ;  so  strong,  indeed,  that 
'dislclcations  of  this  joint  are  as  rare  as  those 
oCany  other  joint  of  the  body;  at  all  events, 
no  other  joint,  equally  exposed  to  external' 
violence,  is  so  seldom  dislocated.  However,  you 
will  meet  with  dislocations  of  the  knee-joint, 
which  may  take  place  in  four  directions ;  the 
head1)f  the  tibia  may  be  displaced  inwards  or 
out#ifdrf,  but  when  thedislocation  is  in  either 
of  these  directions,  it  is  always  incomplete, 
and  the  accident  is  exceeedingly  rare.  Lateral 
4lis)ocations  of  the  knee-joint  are  more  un- 
eommon  than  those  in  which  the  bead  of  the 
tibia  is  thrown  either  backwards  or  forwards. 
There  was  a  case  in  Guy's  Hospital  some 
▼ears  ago,  in  which  the  tibia  was  dislocated 
backwards,  and  the  condyles  of  the  femur  dis- 
l^aced  forwards,  and  in  that  case  there  was 
such  pressure  on  the  popliteal  artery  by  the 
'  displaced  tibia,  that  the  pulsation  in  the  an- 
tenor  tibial  artery  at  the  instep  was  stopped. 
AU  dislocations  of  the  knee  are  exceedingly 
raie^  yet  you  will  occasionally  read  of  them ; 
perhaps,  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
▼cars,  there  may  be  one  case  brought  into  a 
huge  hospital.  There  can  be  no  difllculty  iu 
recognising  the  nature  of  these  cases,  for  the 
projection  of  the  tibia  and  femur  will  render 
them  sufliciently  obvious.  When  the  tibia  is 
dislocated  forwards,  there  is  generally  some 
bceration  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  popliteus 
anucles.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  met  with  a  case  of 
incomplele  dislocation  of  the  knee-joint,  in 
which  the  external  condyle  was  thrown  off 
the  head  of  the  tibia  forwards,  and  the  internal 
condyle  backwards,  and  in  this  case,  he  found 
that  there  was  no  laceration  of  the  crucial 
ligament ;  but  if  the  tibia  be  completely  dis- 
located backwards,  then  the  crucial  ligament, 
the  lateral  ligaments,  and  the  muscles  I  have 
mentioned,  are  lacerated. 

The  principles  of  reduction  in  these  cases, 
coirast  in  bending  the  knee,  so  as  to  relax  the 
strong  muscles  of  tlie  calf;  and  while  the 


femur  is  fixed,  in  making  extension  and  press- 
ing the  head  of  the,  tibia  in  the  proper  di- 
rection. 

Gentlemen,  these  dislocations,  as  I  already 
observed  to  you,  are  rare  cases ;  I  have  never 
seen  one  myself,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
whose  experience  is  immense,  has  recorded  i)ut 
very  few  examples  of  them  in  his  work  on 
the  present  subject. 

There  is  another  form  of  dislocation  of  the 
knee-ioint,  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention, 
namely,  the  dislocation  of  the  condyles  of  the 
femur  from  the  semilunar  cartilages.    It  some- 
times happens  that  the  ligamentous  bands, 
which  fix  the  semilunar  cartilages  in  their 
natural  situation,  become  more  elongated  and 
relaxed  than  usual ;  now,  this  is  particularly 
liable  to  be  the  case,  when  there  is  a  collection 
of  fluid  in  the  joint,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, if  the  person  in  walking,  happens  to 
bring  his  foot  in  contact  with  any  obstacle, 
one  or  both  condyles  of  the  femur  may  be 
disbcated  off  the    corresponding    semilunar 
cartilage,  or  cartilages;  the  result  is,  that  the 
patient  cannot  straighten  his  leg,  this  is  one 
of  the  symptoms ;  another  is,  a  sodden  attack 
of  severe  pain  in  the  joint  at  the  time  the 
accident  happens.    Now  the  plan,  adopted 
with  success   in  these  cases  by  Mr.  Hev, 
consists    in    forcibly    extending    the   limb, 
and  then    bending  it  as   far   as  possible; 
this  plan  has  succeeded,  and  I  have  tried 
it  with  success  myself.    In    some  cases,  it 
will    not    answer,    and    then   other    plans 
may  be  tried.    One  of  these  consists  in  bend- 
ing the  thigh,  and  twisting  the  leg  suddenly 
outwards;  this  plan  has  occasionally  had  the 
desired  effect.    Sir  Astley  Cooper,  1  think, 
mentions  the  case  of  a  patient,  who  could 
never  get  the  condyles  replaced  upon  the 
semilunar  cartilages,  unless  he  followed  this 
plan ;  he  used  to  put  himself  on  the  floor,  and 
then,  by  bending  his  thigh,  and  twisting  his 
leg  outwards,  he  was  alwa}'s  able  to  accom- 
plish the  reduction,  and  procure  instant  relief. 
You  will  find  that,  when  once  this  accident  has 
happened,  it  will  be  liable  to  recur  ever  after- 
wards ;  on  this  account  it  is  freouently  prudent 
that  the  patient  should  wear  a  Laced  knee  cap, 
so  as  to  keep  the  knee  steady  and  afibrd  sup- 
port to  the  joint 

Diihcatkm  of  the  Fibuia.  The  upper 
head  of  the  fibula,  gentlemen,  is  rarely  dislo- 
cated by  external  violence ;  1  have  never  seen 
a  case  thus  produced;  but  you  will  occasion- 
ally meet  with  a  dislocation  of  the  upper  head 
of  the  fibula  in  consequence  of  disease,  and 
then  it  is  thrown  backwards.  This  is  not  a 
common  case.  The  treatment  consists  in  the 
emplojrmentof  such  remedies,  as  are  calculated 
to  stop  the  morbid  process  going  on  in  the 
joint,  wliich  is  generally  of  a  scrofulous  na- 
ture ;  you  will  be  obliged  to  blister  the  part, 
and  when  you  have  stopped  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  you  should  perhaps  em- 
ploy compression  tu  fix  the  head  of  the  fibula 
ju  its  proper,  place. 
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The  other  Itteral  dblocatum  of  the  ankfe 
joint  is  where  the  tibia  ie  thrown  off  the  astra- 
(^ns,  in  the  direction  outwafds.  This  ii  a 
rarer  aocident  than  the  former;  in  fact,  it 
cannot  happen  without  the  api^ication  of 
iBMnense  foioe ;  and»  when  it  does  take  place, 
there  is  generally,  or  I  may  say  always,  a 
fractare  o(  the  tibia  attending  it,  as  well  as  of 
the  fibula,  a  portion  of  the  tibia  being  split  off. 
Here  is  a  representation  of  such  a  dislo- 
cation, taken  from  one  of  the  preparatkins 
in  the  nraseum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital; 
a  portion  of  the  tibia,  as  you  see,  is  broken 
off,  9aA  there  is  also  a  fiacture  of  the 
fibola.  This  case  is  more  unoonnnon  than 
the  other;  for  h  requires  the  application  of 
greater  force;  but  a  violent  twist  of  the 
Soot  inwuds  mav  produce  it.  In  this  dis- 
location the  posiuon  of  the  foot  is  the  reverse 
of  what  it  if  in  the  case  which  we  have  bees 
considering;  you  will  find  that  it  is  the 
outer  edge  of  the  foot  which  cosms  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  while  the  inner  edge  is 
thrown  inwards  and  upwards.  The  reduction 
is  effected  on  the  same  principles,  as  in  the 
disbeation  of  the  tibia  inwards,  and  therefore 
comprises  relaxation  of  the  strong  muscles  of 
the  self,  oouhter-extension  and  extension ;  I 
may  add,  that  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
eflbctiag  the  reduction.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
adopts  the  same  method  of  treatment  in  this  a» 
jn  the  dislocation  of  the  tibia  from  the  astra^ 
gains  inwards ;  he  puts  the  leg  in  the  extended 
position,  and  applies  lateral  splints  with  foot 
pieces.  Baion  Dupuytren  also  adopts  the  plan, 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  his  practice  in  the 
dislocation  of  the  tibia  inwards,  but  he  puts 
the  wedge-shaped  pad  and  the  fong  splint  on 
the  outside  of  the  leg,  for  here  the  object  is  to 
bind  the  foot  in  this  direction.  In  the  third 
dislocation  of  the  ankle-joint,  the  lower  head 
of  the  tibia  is  thrown  off  the  astragalus  for- 
wards upon  the  os  navicnlare ;  you  will  there- 
fore notice  a  lengthening  of  the  heel  and 
shortening  of  the  foot.  The  dislocation  may 
be  either  complete  or  incomplete;  the  tibia 
mav  be  thrown  either  off  the  astrsgalus  alto- 
gether, or  only  paHially,  half  of  it  resting 
upon  that  bone^  and  half  upon  the  os  naviculara 
In  the  latter  case,  the  shortening  of  the  fooC 
may  be  very  inconsiderable,  and  scarcely 
noticed  by  a  careless  practitioner. 

The  fourth  disk)catioa  is  exceedingly  rare ; 
some  of  the  most  experienced  surgeons  have 
never  seen  it ;  I  mean  the  aocident  in  which 
the  head  of  the  tibia  is  thrown  off  the  astra« 
gains  backwttds,  with  immense  elongation  of 
the  foot  and  shortening  of  the  heel.  Iliiscaae 
is  so  rare,  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  gives  us  no 
uistance  of  it  in  his  valuable  work,  and  Baron 
Dupuytren  has  never  met  with  an  example  of 
it :  consequently,  it  must  be  quite  nnneeessary 
for  me  to  waste  your  time  on  what  cannot  be 
interesting  to  practical  surgeons. 

Another  merenrteresting  kind  of  dislocation 
to  yon  is  that  of  the  astrs^hw  itself  forwards 
from  the  OS  naviculare  and  os  cakis^  so  as  to 


of  ike  ankh  iomi.  Tlie  ankle 
joint,  gentlemen,  is  frequently  dislocated.  The 
tiCla  may  be  dislocated  off  the  astragalus  in 
four  directions.  The  most  frequent  case  is 
that  where  the  tibia  b  dislncaied  inwards,  the 
tarsus  being  forced  outwards ;  in  Uiis  incident, 
there  is  a -fracture  of  the  fibula  about  two 
inches  aod  a  half  or  three  inches  above  the 
malleolus  extemus,  or  the  lower  end  of  the 
bone ;  when  the  tibia  is  forced  inwards  off  its 
articdation  with  the  astragalus,  the  fibuk 
mostlv  gives  way  at  its  slen£rest  part,  which 
is  at  the  point  I  have  mentioned.  In  this  case, 
there  wul  be  a  considerable  projection  of  the 
malleolus  extemus,  rendering  the  hiteguments 
over  it  exceedinnly  tense;  the  broken  part 
of  the  fibula  indines  inwards  towards  the 
tibia;  tlie  poeitbn  of  the  foot  is  strangely 
altered,  its  outer  edge  inclines  upwards  while 
its  inner  edge  is  turned  downwuds,  so  as  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  ground.  When  the 
accident  has  been  caused  by  Erent  violence, 
that  portion  of  the  tibia  which  is  bound  by 
ligament  to  the  fibuU  is  split  off,  and  remains 
connected  to  the  broken  part  of  the  latter 
bone,  the  ligament  binding  the  fibula  to  Uie 
tibia  in  this  situation  being  so  strong,  that  a 
portion  of  the  tibia  splits  off,  before  the  liga- 
ment  gives  way.  The  nature  of  the  case  wiH 
be  sufficiently  obvious,  from  the  projection  of 
the  tibia  inwards,  and  the  twisting  of  the  foot 
in  such  a  way,  that  the  inner  edge  of  it  alone 
comes  in  contact  with  the  ground  when  tlie 
patient  attempts  to  walk. 

There  are  two  methods  of  treating  this 
dislocation;  though  the  plans  of  reduction 
approved  of  by  all  sui^eons  are  the  same; 
namely,  you  are  to  relax  the  strong  muscles  of 
the  calf,  this  is  an  invariable  principle,  wad 
then  by  makii^  the  requisite  counter-exten* 
sien,  and  practising  extension  from  the  end  of 
the  foot,  the.  tibia  may  be  easily  reph^ed. 
But,  whether  the  leg  should  remain  in  the 
bent  position,  or  should  be  kept  extended, 
after  the  reduction  has  been  effected,  seems  to 
be  a  point,  on  which  some  of  the  most  expe* 
rienced  surgeons  difl^.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  is 
an  advocate  for  the  straight  potation  of  the 
leg>  and  for  the  application  of  lateral  splints^ 
each  having  a  foot  piece  attached  to  it,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  tootfromasoving  to  either 
side.  On  the  contrary.  Baron  Dupuytren 
adopts  another  pUn ;  yon  know  that  the  foot 
is  displaced  outwards;  well,  he  first  applies  a 
thick  wedge-shaped  cushion  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  innde  of  the  leg>  with  the  thick  end 
downwardsy  and  over  that  he  applies  a  long 
sphnt;  the  wedge-shaped  cushion  is  to  fill  up 
the  soace  between  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot 
and  tne  splint,  which  must  extmd  some  way 
beyond  the  foot.  Having  secured  the  splint 
irith  a  roller  above*  he  next  applies  a  bandage 
bebw  in  the  form  of  the  figure  of  8,  and  thus 
draws  the  foot  inwards  towards  the  splint, 
which  serves  as  a  convenient  fixed  point.  This 
engraving  represents  the  appearance  of  the 
limb,  in  the  dislocation  of  the  tibia  inwards. 
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^MBi  «  comidenble  projedioB  on  the  ioBlep. 
This  is  not  a  very  common  accident,  bat  it 
amaetimes  happens.  I  have  seen  not  less  than 
three  eiamples  of  it.  The  dislocation  may  be 
either  complete  or  incomplete.  The  reduction 
is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult,  and  when  it 
it  cannot  be  effected,  Uie  accideol  is  a  serious 
one,  for  the  patient  is  never  afterwards  able  to 
pat  his  heel  to  the  ground,  and  his  ankle 
remains  permanently  stiff.  I  remember  bdne 
caOed  in  to  a  lady  in  Hunter-street,  who  haid 
met  with  this  accident  two  or  three  weeks 
before  I  saw  her.  Reduction  was  quite  im- 
posaible ;  she  was  a  fat  woman,  and  the  injury 
was  attended  with  so  much  swelling  at  first, 
that  the  surgeon  who  saw  her  directly  after 
the  occuireoce  of  the  accident,  could  not  make 
OQt  the  case.  I  perceived  that  it  was  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  astragalus,  and  reduction  being 
impracticable,  she  remains  lame,  with  a  stiff 
anile  joinL 

In  consequence  of  this  dislocation  being 
sometimes  irreducible,  even  under  the  most 
skillnl  treatment,  it  has  been  proposed,  when 
reduction  cannot  be  effected,  to  cut  away  the 
astragalus  altogether.  This  has  sometimes 
been  done,  and  when  it  is  a  case  of  compound 
dislocation  of  the  ankle  jomt,  accompanied  by 
displacement  of  the  astragalus,  it  may  be  the 
best  practice  to  cut  away  the  bone;  but,  in 
simple  dislocations,  I  think,  this  proceeding 
would  hardly  be  justifiable.  Of  course,  in  all 
cases  you  would  first  try  to  reduce  the  bone. 
The  plan  of  reduction  is  to  relax  the  muscles 
of  the  calf,  extend  the  foot  as  much  as  possible, 
and  then  press  the  bone  into  its  place.  In 
some  instances,  as  I  have  said,  you  will  not 
succeed;  and  cases  have  happened,  in  which 
the  skin  covering  the  displaced  bone  has 
inflamed  and  sloughed,  as  you  see  represented 
in  this  plate,  so  that  the  bone  is  exposed.  Sir 
Astk^  Cooper  in  the  case  I  am  now  speaking 
of,  divided  the  exposed  ligamentous  connect 
tions  of  the  astragalus,  and  the  bone  came 
away;  there  was  not  so  much  weakness  of  the 
joint  produced  as  might  have  been  expected, 
and  in  eleven  months,  the  gentleman  who  was 
the  subiect  of  the  accident,  wasable  to  perform 
his  duties  as  a  cavalry  officer,  which  implies  a 
considerable  power  of  using  the  joint. 

I  have  now,  gentlemen,  delivered  as  much 
information  on  Uie  subjeet  of  dislocations  as 
can  be  done  in  this  course  of  lectures:  the 
subiect  is  so  endless,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  it  up  with  proper  minuteness.  How- 
ever, I  would  particularly  recommend  you  to 
improve  the  views  which  I  have  given,  by  the 
careful  study  of  Sir  Astiey  Cooper's  worx  on 
dislocations,  which  is  the  most  practical  book 
on  the  subject  To  complete  your  knowledge 
of  dislocations,  I  would  recommend  you  abo 
to  read  Baron  Dupuytren's  numerous  obser- 
vations on  the  same  topic;  for  he  has  paid 
great  attention  to  this  branch  of  snigery,  as 
well  as  Sir  Astlev  Cooper :  they  seem,  indeed, 
to  have  chosen  the  same  cases  for  their  par- 
coosideration.  Now,  as  there  are  many 


valuable  practical  observations  in  the  lectures 
of  the  one,  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
publicatbns  of  the  other,  while  Sir  Astiey 
Cooper's  work  comprises  numerous  facts  and 
reflections  not  to  be  found  in  the  lectures  of 
Baron  Dupuytren,  I  recommend  you  to  weigh 
attentively  what  each  of  these  great  and  ex- 
perienceci  surgeons  has  taught  Gentlemen, 
as  this  is  the  conversazione  night,  I  will  not 
detain  you  any  longer. 
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Particular  epeciet  of  encytied  fibro-cellular 
Tumours,  better  hiown  ae  GangHont  otr 
Nervous  Tubercles* 

EvBRY  accidental  membranous  production 
similar  to  a  shut  sac  formed  around  any  body, 
which,  by  some  morbid  process  may  i>e  deve- 
loped in  hs  interior,  is  called  a  cyst.  This 
species  of  morbid  tissue  may  be  separated  into 
two  great  divisions,  one  comprising  all  those 
cysts  which  are  organised  around  a  foreign 
body,  whether  fluid  or  solid,  the  other  in- 
cluding all  those  formed  spontaneously,  and 
which  existed  before  the  substances  which 
thev  contain. 

Effused  blood,  grains  of  lead,  balls,  urinary 
calculi,  extra-uterine  or  ovarian  foetuses,  hy- 
datids, &C., — these  are  the  substances  around 
which  cysts  are  usually  formed.  In  the  se- 
cond division,  including  cvsts  spontaneously 
formed,  and  pce-existent  to  the  substances  which 
thev  contain,  are  included  serous,  synovial, 
melon-bodied,  steatomatous,  stheeomatou^ 
oily,  mucous,  and  gelatiform  cysts,  and  a  small 
hydatiform  tumour,  well  described  by  M.  Dur 
pu3rtren,  and  which  has  been  hitherto  only 
observed  on  the  palmar  surface  of  tlie  wrist» 
though  sometimes  seen  over  the  tibia-tarsal 
articulation,  but  always  around  synovial  mem- 
branes and  tendons. 

In  the  third  division,  finally,  are  placed 
those  fibrous  productions  which  are  character- 
ised b^  a  dense  white  resisting  tissue,  little 
extensive,  generally  disposed  in  liuesi,  the 
greater  number  of  which  are  contained  in 
fibrous  or  fibro-cellular  membranes.  These 
latter  have  the  greatest  analogy  with  those 
small  encysted  tumours  which  we  are  now 
going  to  describe.  By  tiieir  nature,  configu- 
ration, seat,  and  terminaUon,  they  cannot  be 
confounded  with  anv  of  the  preceding  descrip- 
tions, for  they  are  flbn>^:ellular  in  tbeir  struc- 
ture, are  nearly  round  in  shape,  never  exceed 
the  size  of  a  pea,  are  generally  seated  beneath 
the  skin  in  the  direction  of  a  limb,  and  which 
the  eye  has  a  difficulty  in  dislinfuishing,  and 
they  terminate  in  scirrhous  ramollissement 
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h  is  difficult  at  first  to  believe  that  such  a 
small  tumour  can  become  the  seat  of  such 
severe  pain  and  suilbring,  and  which  eventu- 
ally forms  the  point  of  fixture  for  one  of  the 
mo§t  serious  lesions  which  can  aflect  the  ani- 
mal economy. 

Many  authors  have  g:iven  a  tolerably  exact 
description  of  these  tumours,  but  they  have 
believed  them  to  be  situated  in  the  nervous 
tissue,  or  specially  in  their  course.  Thus : — 
Antoine  Petit,  in  his  discourse  upon  Pain, 
after  having  stated  that  the  minute  ramifica- 
tions of  nerves  are  more  sensible  than  the  ner- 
vous trunks,  says,  *'  the  nervous  ganglions  are 
but  little  known ;  they  show  tliemselves  under 
the  form  of  small  bodies  of  the  size  of  a  bean, 
hard,  moveable,  colourless,  frequently  showing 
themselves  in  parts  which  have  bc«n  stsuck, 
and  sometimes  occurring  without  any  very 
evident  cause,  occasioning  severe  pain  when 
touched  in  the  slightest  manner,  or  on  the 
•gentlest  motion,  or  by  change  of  weather.  No 
topical  application  relieves  them,  extirpation 
only  can  effect  a  cure.  The  dissection  of  them 
discovers  a  white  tubercle  covered  by  a  fibrous 
membrane,  generally  adherent  to  the  skin,  and 
mostly  free  in  the  cellular  tissue,  where  it  ap- 
pears connected  only  to  the  nervous  filaments, 
of  which  it  is  the  centre.  The  greatest  number 
on  which  I  have  operated  have  been  in  the 
legs,  one  only  on  the  arm. 

Cheseiden,  in  the  tenth  edit,  of  his  Anatomy, 
page  136,  after  describing  the  structure  of  the 
skin,'  adds,  "  I  have  seen,  twice,  under  the 
cutaneous  envelopment  of  the  tibia,  a  small 
tumour  of  the  size  o^  a  pea,  extremely  sen- 
sible and  hard.  In  the  two  cases  I  allude  to, 
the  pain  was  so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  tumours  were  cancerous,  and  they 
were  only  cured  by  extirpation.  Camper,  after 
Cheseiden,  in  his  work  Demonsirathnum  Ana- 
iomicO'Pathologicarum,  liber  primus,  p.  11, 
savs  that  it  is  a  common  thing  to  observe  small 
tubercles  in  the  cutaneous  nerves,  which  are 
true  ganglions.  Although  they  do  not  exceed 
the  size  of  a  pea,  they  yet  cause  the  patient 
both  by  night  and  by  day  very  severe  pain ; 
they  do  not  yield  to  external  remedies,  and 
they  must  be  removed  with  the  scalpel.  I 
have  met  with  them  frequently  among  males. 
IntematlT  they  are  white,  are  as  hard  as  carti- 
lage, and  are  seated  in  the  tunics  of  nerves. 

M.  Chaussier,  in  his  Synoptic  Table  of 
Neuralgia,  speabi  thus : — **  Tubercles  or  ner- 
vous ganglions  are  seldom  larger  than  a  bean, 
often  smiQler ;  they  are  oblong,  hard,  flattened, 
white,  and  cartilaginous,  sometimes  brown  on 
their  surface  or  their  interior.  Enveloped  by 
a  fibrous  membrane,  freely  moveable  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  they  only  seem  adherent  by 
nervous  filaments,  the  pain  accompanying 
Ihem  is  very  great,  more  or  less  extenaed,  and 
is  renewed  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  tumour,  the  motion  of  the 
part,  and  sometimes  without  any  apparent 
cause.  They  are  more  frequently  observed  on 
'Ve  lower  extremities,  and  have  been  seen  on 


the  back.  They  are  situated  in  the  thickness 
of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  nerve.  The  pains  they  cause,  radiating 
from  one  common  centre,  extend  to  a  longer 
or  shorter  distance,  following  the  distribution 
and  connexion  of  the  affected  nerve.  Excision 
is  the  only  remedy.  Finally;  in  a  disserta- 
tion on  local  nervous  affections,  read  in  1822, 
before  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  in  Paris,  the 
author j  in  speaking  of  these  small  tumours,  to 
which  he  gives  the  same  name  as  English  sur- 
geons— painful  tubcuianeaui  H<6erae»— says 
of  them, — **  they  are  developed  beneath  the 
skin  in  general,  surrounded  by  cellular  tissue, 
and  appearing  only  adherent  by  nervous  fila- 
ments. At  other  times  they  are  situated  in 
the  thickness  of  the  nerve  itself,  of  which  the 
filaments  surround  it." 

Thus  we  see  that  these  authors  whose  senti- 
ments we  have  just  quoted,  speak  of  the  ner- 
vous nature  of  these  tumours,  without  support- 
ing this  opinion  by  any  positive  fact.  Some 
report  that  after  their  extirpation,  nervous  fila- 
ments were  detected  on  their  surface,  but  they 
give  no  observation  on  the  dissection  of  these 
parts.  This  coup  cTcbH,  which  we  have  just 
rapidly  glanced  over,  will  have  beeti  sufllcient 
to  convince  you  that  the  history  of  these  ner- 
vous tumours  is  far  from  being  completed. 
Numerous  observations  have  proved  to  me 
that  the  nerves  are  not  implicated  in  them.  I 
have  dissected  many  most  minutely  in  the 
dead  body,  and  in  order  that  I  might  be  thp 
better  assured  of  their  nature,  I  have  in  extir- 
pating them  from  those  who  possessed  sufiS- 
cient  moral  firmness,  removed  at  the  same 
time  a  sufllcient  quantity  of  cellular  tissue  and 
I  have  never  seen  nervous  filaments  adhering 
to  their  sur&ce.  Their  tissue  is  evidently 
fibro-cellular,  slightly  albuminous,  and  in  time 
becomes  scirrhous. 

These  tumours  most  frequently  have  their 
situation  on  the  sub-cutaneous  or  sub-apdneu- 
rotic  cellular  tissue,  and  may  also  be  developed 
in  other  parts.  I  have  observed  them  in  the 
mammae.  They  present  themselves  of  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  wheat  or  coffee,  or  of  a  small 
pea,  sometimes  long,  lenticular,  flattened, 
never  attaining  a  greater  size  than  that  of  a 
small  bean,  their  exterior  surface  is  smooth 
and  opaoue,  and  they  are  hard  in  substance. 
If  they  fall  from  a  height  on  an  even  and 
resisting  surface,  they  will  rebound.  Their 
tissue  is  homogenous,  their  colour  of  a  dull 
white,  without  any  cavity  or  partition,  of  a 
fibrous,  fibro-cartilaginous,or  cartilaginouscon- 
sistence.  If  the  nail  be  indented  in  them,  a 
slight  crackling  is  heard ;  they  are  enveloped 
in  a  dense,  opaque,  fibro-ceilular  covering, 
forming  a  complete  cyst,  preventing  any  fur- 
ther growth  or  enlargement  of  the  parts  within, 
which  may  perhaps  be  the  cause  of  tlie  severe 
pain  they  give. 

These  tumours  are  never  affected  by  inflam- 
mation, not  even  by  redness.  The  cellular 
tissue  environin|r  them  undergoes  no  alteration. 
The  skin  covering  them  is  generally  healthy. 
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without  any  adhesiont  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  and  preserving  its  colour,  sometimes, 
however,  it  is  altered,  and  becomes  of  a  violet 
colour,  adhering  firmly  to  their  surface, 
and  rendering  them  immoveable.  Neither  in 
Iheir  substance  nor  on  their  sur^e,  are  any 
ncnrotts  filaments,  they  are  independent  of 
these  organs. 

FiBST  Cass. — A  woman  came  to  the  Hos- 
pital, having  complained  for  some  years  past 
of  severe  pains  of  the  cheek,  which  had  been 
treated  as  rheumatic,  or  as  neuralgia  of  the 
snb-orbitary  nerve.  Blisters,  leeches,  pills, 
bleeding,  &c.,  were  used,  but  they  were  of  no 
eflfect.  One  of  the  medical  men  who  was  con- 
sulted convinced  that  the  pains  depended  on 
an  affection  of  the  nerves,  made  a  section  of 
the  sub-orbitar  nerve  at  the  sub-orbitar  fora- 
men. Instead  of  diminishing  the  pain,  it 
became  more  intolerable,  and  was  insup- 
portable when  first  we  saw  the  patient.  In 
passing  the  fingers  over  the  seat  of  pain,  a 
small  bard  tumour  could  be  felt,  which  was 
moveable  beneath  the  skin,  which  was  of  its 
natural  colour;  pressure  on  it  caused  severe 
pain.  I  extirpated  the  tumour,  and  at  the 
Bame  instant  the  pain  was  subdued,  and  she 
has  felt  nothing  of  it  since. 

It  is  very  evident  that  if  in  this  case  the 
tumour  was  dependent  on  a  nervous  filament 
of  this  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  the  section  of 
the  nerve  ought  at  the  moment  it  was  done  to 
have  given  the  patient  relief,  but  it  continued 
with  Uie  same  severity,  and  was  only  subdued 
by  the  excision  of  the  tuinour. 

It  is  very  easv  to  remark  that  the  descrip- 
tions, which  autnors  have  given  of  the  early 
stage  of  scirrhus  or  cancer,  are  exactly  simi- 
lar to  thbse  of  these  tumours.  M.  Cruveil- 
hier,  in  his  Pathological  Anatomy,  in  speak- 
ing of  scirrhus,  says  that  it  is  formed  of  a  fibro- 
cellular  tissue  here  and  there  albuminous. 
Finally,  like  scirrhus,  these  tumours  become 
softened,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they 
become  painful,  in  others  indolent 

Second  Casb. — A  woman,  aged  70,  had  a 
small  tubercle  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  pea, 
flattened,  seated  superficially  beneath  the  skin 
a  little  above  the  internal  surfoce  of  the  knee 
joint;  it  was  circumscribed  and  very  move- 
able, and  the  skin  over  it  was  not  at  all  changed. 
This  woman  pretended  that  the  pains  which 
this  small  booy  caused  her  were  extreme  and 
rendered  life  a  burden  to  her.  She  said  that 
it  was  eighteen  years  since  she  had  at  first 
remarked  it,  and  that  its  increase  had  since 
been  ver^  slow ;  that  it  had  only  caused  her 
inconvenience  for  eighteen  months;  the 
tnmour  was  removed,  the  pain  disappeared, 
and  has  not  returned  since. 

If  this  tumour  had  been  formed  on  the 
oouTse  of  a  nerve,  or  in  its  substance,  would  it 
have  remained  insensible  to  pain  for  seventeen 
Tears.  This  &ct  is  a  very  proper  oq^  to  prove 
the  justness  of  our  position. 


Third  Cask. — A  woman,  aged  59,  had  a 
small  tumour  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
skin  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fore-arm  in 
front  of  the  radius,  about  three  inches  above 
the  wrist.  The  tumour  was  about  the  size  of 
a  large  pea,  slightly  moveable,  hard  to  the 
touch,  and  extremely  sensible.  It  gave  the 
patient  no  pain  except  when  pressed  upon,  in 
which  case  the  pain  extended  from  the  tumour 
upwards  towards  the  body,  and  not  downwards 
towards  the  finders.  It  had  gradually  increased 
in  volume  during  seven  years,  and  for  one 
year  it  had  remaiiKBd  stationary.  It  was  extir- 
pated by  an  incision  made  in  its  centre,  and 
m  its  nature  it  was  evidently  encysted. 

M.  Dupuytren  remarked  that  their  slow  and 
chronic  progress  nright  be  explained  by  the 
natural  hardness  of  their  enveloping  texture. 
Their  tendency  to  become  softened  after  hav- 
ing existed  for  some  time,  formed  a  new  proof 
or  their  scirrhous  nature.  When  they  become 
changed  in  structure  the  disease  is  reproduced 
in  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  gaitt^lions  if 
they  are  extirpated.  I  removed  one  nora  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  which  was  already  soft- 
ened, and  after  a  certain  space  of  time  the 
glands  in  the  axilla  became  enlarged,  and  the 
disease  reappeared  in  them. 

Age  and  sex  appear  to  exercise  some  degree 
of  influence  on  the  development  of  these 
tumours.  Women  are  more  subject  to  them 
than  men,  and  they  are  more  commonly 
remarked  between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and 
sixtv  years.  Their  appearance  is  generally 
attributed  to  blows  or  &lls  upon  Uie  parts 
where  they  are  situated.  In  some  cases  they 
appear  to  arise  from  pricked  wounds. 

Fourth  Casb. — A  shoemaker  pricked  his 
finger  with  his  awL  Soon  after  the  accident, 
he  experienced  severe  pain,  and  gradually  a 
tumour  developed  itsaf  over  the  wounded 
part,  and  seven  years  afterwards  the  paroxysms 
of  pain  were  more  severe  and  acute.  Caustic 
was  applied  in  vain;  extirpation  aflbrded 
complete  success,  and  the  patient  felt  no  fur- 
ther inconvenience  from  it  The  tubercle  was 
small,  hard,  and  of  a  cartilaginous  texture, 
and  enclosed  in  a  cyst.  These  tumours  will 
sometimes  develope  themselves  during  a  rheu- 
matic afTection,  and  disappear  when  the  patient 
is  relieved  from  those  causes  producing  the 
principal  malady. 

Fifth  Casb. — A  medical  student  slept  in 
an  alcove  built  in  a  damp  wall.  Soon  after 
coming  to  the  hospital  he  had  an  attack  of 
arthritis  in  the  great  toe,  and  in  a  short  time 
afterwards,  a  tumour  developed  itself  under 
the  skin,  covering  the  saphenous  vein  and 
nerve ;  it  was  hard,  of  the  size  of  a  grain 
of  wheat,  and  when  touched  caused  pain 
almost  similar  to  an  electric  shock.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  he  was  cured  of  the  local 
afTection,  as  well  as  of  the  sub-cutaneous 
tul>ercle.  The  occasional  cause  of  these 
tubercles'  is  in  general  obscure,  and  in  the 
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nuijority  of  caaes  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  tbem 
to  any  cause. 

The  encysted  fibrous  tumours  generally  show 
themselves  on  the  limbs,  more  especially  the 
inferior  ones.  They  have  been  observed  on 
the  back,  the  scrotum,  the  face  and  the  mammea. 
They  are  seldom  united  together,  when  there 
are  many  they  are  generally  isolated  from 
each  other.  The  affected  parts  are  in  general 
painful  for  some  time  before  any  swelling  is 
perceived.  Soon,  however,  the  slightest  fric- 
tion or  pressure  causes  lancinating  pains.  At 
the  end  of  a  certain  space  of  time,  generally 
long,  they  are  felt  below  the  integuments,  whicb 
they  lift  up,  and  then  are  easily  perceived,  are 
generally  hard  and  moveable,  and  the  slightest 
pressure  UDon  them  is  insupportable  to  the 
patient,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the 
skin  preserves  its  natural  colour,  and  generally 
the  pain  comes  on  in  regular  accessions,  sharp 
and  lancinating,  as  in  cancer  $  those  caused 
by  pressure  are  similar  to  an  electric  shock, 
and  they  extend,  spreading  far  from  the  seat 
of  the  tumour,  especially  when  they  are 
situated  near  to  a  nervous  trunk:  otherwise - 
the  pain  is  continued,  they  leave  the  patient 
but  little  respite,  there  is  loss  of  sleep,  and  the 
health  alters  rapidly.  If  they  are  seated  on 
the  lower  limbs,  they  retard  and  prevent  pro- 
gression. There  are  some  irritable  subjects 
who  during  the  paroxysms  suffer  from  real 
convulsive  spasms.  I  was  consulted  by  a  young 
woman,  who  had  for  some  time  been  troubled 
by  a  sniall  tubercle  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  situated 
over  the  superior  and  posterior  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  from  which  sne  had  suffered  most 
horrible  pain  from  the  time  of  its  first  appear- 
ance ;  the  slightest  pressure  on  it  caused  con- 
vulsions ;  it  was  removed,  and  all  her  pains 
immediately  disappeared.  In  many  cases  they 
remain  for  a  long  period  of  time  indolent  even 
to  pain.  The  pain  produced  by  these  fibro- 
cellular  encysted  tumours,  invisible  almost 
from  their  smallness,  has  been  frequently  con- 
founded with  that  produced  by  rheumatic  or 
neuralgic  affections,  and  the  patients  have  in 
coose<^uence  been  submitted  to  leechings  and 
bltstenngs,  and  other  eneigetic  means.  Two 
women,  of  whose  cases  we  shall  afterwards 
treat,  were  leeched  and  blistered  the  whole 
extent  of  the  limb,  although  the  tumour  could 
be  plainly  felt  and  seen. 

In  neuralgia  the  pains  are  severe,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  affected  nerve,  and 
returning  by  regular  periods  of  accession  every 
hour,  day,  or  week,  and  pressure  does  not 
increase  them.  But  those  which  arise  from  a 
flbro-celiular  encysted  tumour,  do  not  come  on 
in  regular  accessions;  they  are  frequently  con- 
tinued, do  not  always  extend  in  every  direction, 
pressure  increases  them,  and  they  never  have 
an  interval  of  many  hours  without  tormenting 
them,  llie  name  of  ganglion,  which  has  been 
given  to  them,  might  cause  them  to  be  con- 
founded with  those  tumours  which  are  de- 
veloped in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  about 
the  wrist,  and  to  which  a  similar  name  has 


been  given;  but  the  indolent  state  of  these 
latter  ones,  their  seat,  their  mobility  during 
muscular  contraction,  their  immobility  under 
the  kk'ia,  the  presence  of  a  cavity  lined  by  a 
synovia]  membrane  and  filled  with  a  synovial 
fluid,  are  characteristic  distinctions  sufficient 
to  prevent  their  being  confounded  together. 

if  the  tumour  is  moveable,  and  the  skip 
over  it  of  a  natural  colour,  if  it  is  situated 
away  from  auy  important  internal  organ,  as  a 
blood  vessel,  or  a  considerable  nerve ;  if,  in  a 
word,  it  is  sub-cutaneous,  the  prognostic  is 
favourable.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  im- 
moveable, adhering  to  a  violet-coloured  skin 
over  it,  and  it  begins  to  soften,  the  prognostic 
is  unfavourable ;  for  in  that  case,  if  it  is  re- 
moved, the  disease,  as  was  remarked  before, 
is  re-produced  in  the  neighbouring  lymphatic 
glands,  and  the  patient  soon  shows  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  cancerous  diathesis.  Caustic, 
said  M.  Dupuytren,  has  been  sometimes  used 
to  destroy  these  tumours,  but  they  hasten  the 
softening  of  them,  and  do  not  remove  the 
disease.  It  is  true,  some  rare  cases  seem  to 
show  the  value  of  narcotics  in  these  cases  to 
those  whom  the  idea  of  an  instrument  gives 
great  terror.  A  woman  aged  sixty  years  had 
one  of  these  tubercles  over  the  internal  and 
posterior  part  of  the  knee.  Notwithstanding 
the  severe  pain  she  suffered,  she  never  would 
consent  to  an  operation  for  its  removal ;  nar- 
cotics were  applied  for  a  long  time  over  the 
seat  of  the  tumour,  and  they  relieved  the  pain, 
which  never  returned. 

The  most  sure,  prompt,  and  least  painful 
means,  continued  M.  Dupuytren,  is  to  extir- 
pate them.  When  they  are  very  small,  a 
slight  longitudinal  incision  made  over  the 
sur&ce  they  occupy  will  be  sufficient;  if  they 
are  larger,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  an 
incision  in  the  form  of  a  T  will  be  necessary. 
In  both  cases  the  tumour  must  be  seized  and 
divided  from  the  cellular  tissue  which  unites 
it  to  the'Burrounding  parts  by  a  bistouiy ;  the 
edges  of  the  wound  are  then  brought  together 
and  kept  in  union  by  strapping. 

If  the  skin  covering  the  tumour  adheres  to 
it,  and  it  of  a  bluish  colour,  it  roust  be  removed 
with  it ;  if  the  tumour  is  already  softeued,  it 
must  not  be  touched. 

Sixth  Casb.— .Marie  Hareny,  journey- 
woman,  married,  aged  55,  came  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu  to  be  cured  of  continued  severe  pains* 
which  came  on  in  regular  exacerbations.  She 
was  of  a  good  constitution,  and  the  catamenia 
had  ceased,  and  dated  the  origin  of  her  illness 
eighteen  months  back,  to  being  exposed  to 
severe  cold,  and  catching  rheumatism.  Every 
means  had  been  employed  without  avail  against 
these  attacks  of  pain,  which  still  continued,  and 
were  exasperated  by  any  fatigue.  They  pre- 
sented two  dbtinct  characters.  First  Uieir 
continuation ;  second,  the  accessions  recurring 
about  four  limes  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  ana 
being  prolpogcd  from  a  few  minutes  to  one 
hour.  These  causes  of  pain  might  bedctcrmined 
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by  compression  or  by  a  *b!ow  on  the  tumour, 
which  was  situated  oii  the  upper  and  inner  part 
of  the  thi^h,and  tlie  pains  were  lancinating  and 
numbing  in  the  direction  downwards  to  the 
koce.  They  were  extremely  aevere,  harass- 
ing the  patient  greatly,  and  seeming  as  though 
the  pained  parts  were  being  torn  away.  M. 
Dupuytren  removed  the  tumour  by  an  incision 
in  the  form  of  a  T,  each  branch  incision  being 
about  one  inch  in  length ;  the  skin  and  cellu- 
lar tissue  were  divided,  and  the  tumour  was 
found  imbedded  in  the  latter,  and  of  a  white 
colour,  it  was  removed  by  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury,  the  pains  immediately  ceased  on  its 
being  removed,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound 
were  brought  together  by  strapping. 

On  examiniag  it,  it  was  found  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  cellular  tissue  in  a  normal  state. 
It  was  about  the  size  of  a  small  filbert, 
spheroidal  in  shape ;  its  colour  of  a  dull  white, 
it  was  elastic  in  structure,  and  showed  no 
trace  of  red  vessels;  in  its  interior  there  was 
DO  cavity  or  thickened  substance,  and  it  was 
finally  formed  of  a  filious  envelope,  and  of  a 
fibro-cellular  tissue,  wherein  fibre  predomi- 
nated. The  after  treatment  presented  nothing 
wortliy  of  observation,  the  wound  healed 
kindly,  and  she  left  the  hospital  quite  cured. 

Shvbnth  Cash. — M.  Dupuytren  was  con- 
sulted by  an  old  military  man  for  a  small 
tumour  stuated  on  the  outer  and  upper  surface 
of  the  right  leg.  He  could  give  no  precise 
epoch  of  its  origin,  but  he  had  for  some  months 
felt  shooting  pains  in  the  part,  and  had  felt  a 
small  hard  substance,  the  pressure  of  which 
caused  extreme  pains,  and  which  had  increased 
90  much  as  almost  to  bereave  him  of  his  senses. 
They  occurred  many  times  in  the  day  at  greater 
or  lesser  intervals,  and  they  extended  from  the 
seat  of  pain  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  These 
symptoms  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
malady :  it  was  a  fibro-cellular  tumour.  Its 
situation,  extent,  and  the  severity  of  the  pain 
upon  pressure,  were  so  many  proo&  in  favour 
of  this  opinion.  An  incision  was  made  over  it, 
it  was  seised  with  the  forceps  and  removed. 
Pour  days  afterwards  the  wound  healed  and 
the  man  did  welL 

Eighth  Casb. — ^Two  years  since,  M.  le 
docteur  Manx  was  called  by  le  docteur  Audi- 
beck  to  a  patient,  who,  for  two  vears,  had  suf- 
fered most  severe  pains  in  the  left  thigh,  leg, 
and  knee.  He  had  taken  every  remMy  em- 
ployed in  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  cases.  M. 
Manx,  taught  by  the  experience  of  M.  Dupuy- 
tren, examined  Die  limb  with  great  care.  Under 
the  skin  of  the  internal  surfece  of  the  left  knee 
there  was  a  small  tumour  of  the  siie  of  a  pea, 
movable,  and  giving  great  pain  on  presnne* 
A  small  incision  was  made  over  it,  and  it  was 
removed.  The  patient  was  completely  freed 
ftom  all  further  inconvenience  of  pain  after- 
wards. M.  Dnpuytren  ezamined  tne  tumour 
carelblly,  and  found  it  to  be  formed,  exter- 
nally, of  a  fibro-cellular  membrane,  and  inter- 


nally, of  a  fibrous  stmcture,  disposed  concen- 
trically, and  somewhat  similar  to  tlie  fibrous 
structures  situated  between  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae. 

Ninth  Casb. — Madame  P.  had  felt  for 
three  years  most  severe  pains  in  the  right  legt 
recurring  three  or  four  times  a-day,  uid  fire- 
qtiently  causing  syncope  by  their  violence. 
On  examining  her,  M.  Dupuytren  found  a 
small  fibrous  tumour]  of  the  size  of  a  cherry- 
stone on  the  inferior  and  anterior  portion  of 
the  leg  over  the  .spine  of  the  tibia.  An  inci- 
sion was  made  over  it,  and  it  was  at  once  re- 
moved. It  was  of  a  fibrous  nature,  enveloped 
in  a  celhilo-fibrous  cyst.  Prom  this  time  the 
pains  ceased,  a  slight  blush  of  erysipelas  deve- 
loped itself  around  the  wound,  which  soon 
yielded  under  gentle  laxatives.  The  patient 
was  perfectly  cured  in  ten  days,  and  never 
afterwards  suffered  any  pains. 
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Qui  recte  Vivendi  proro^t  horam, 

Rusticus  expectat  dum  diiBuat  amnis;  ut  ille 
Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  sevum." 


OBJECTS    PROPOSBD  TO    BE    ACCOMPLISHED  BT 
THB  ADOFYION  OF  THB  FOLLOWING  PLAN. 

To  melt  the  profesdon  into  one  bar- 
monious  mass. 

To  recognise^  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  of  reason,  the  equality,  of 
all  the  members  of  the  profession. 

To  do  away  with  the  system  of 
centralising  medical  knowledge. 

To  furnish  a  stimulus  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  to  keep  up 
their  knowle^be,  if  not  for  their  own 
mental  satisfaction^  for  sustaining 
the  contact  with  their  fellows  in 
examining. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  public  lies, 
introduced  into  the  various  systems  of 
medical  government. 

To  assure  to  the  country  that  those 
passed,  really  possess  substantially  and 
practioally  toe  elements  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

To  repress  effectually  the  tamper* 
ins  with  the  public  health  by  quadcs, 
alfowed  and  winked  at  by  tne  exist- 
ing bodies. 

To  abolish  the  fSftlse  system  of  cer« 
tificates. 
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.  To  destroy  the  monopoly  of  lee^ 
tureships. 

To  enforce  &  good>  without  yex- 
atiou8>  system  of  preliminary  edu- 
cation. 

To  prevent  examiners  unfit  for  the 
office  being  elected  or  retained. 

To  protect  the  pupil  from  unfair 
questions  or  captious  treatment  in  the 
examination. 

To  secure  by  a  fine  for  rejection, 
that  no  man  shall  present  himself 
without  a  proper  quantity  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge. 

To  stigmatise  dishonourable  and 
recreant  conduct  in  the  members. 

To  create  a  fund  for  the  wants  of 
the  society. 

A.  The  Society  to  consist  of 

1 .  All  members  of  the  Colics  of 
Physicians  of  London,  Dublin,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Glasgow. 

2.  All  members  of  the  Colleges  of 
Surgeons  of  London,  Dublin,  and 
Edinburgh. 

3.  All  members  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company  of  London. 

4.  Doctors  and  Bachelors  of  Phy- 
sic of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Aber- 
deen, Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrews'. 

5.  Persons  of  whatever  nation,  and 
however  and  wherever  educated,  who 
may  pass  successfully  through  the 
examination. 

6.  The  museums,  libraries,  property, 
and  buildings  of  the  medic^  part  of 
all  these  bodies  to  become  common 
property. 

7.  Forty-one  examiners,  under  60 
years  of  age,  to  be  elected  by  a  simple 
majority  of  all  the  members  in  each 
of  the  three  countries,  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  in  order  to  com- 
mence the  operations  of  the  Society. 

8.  Eleven  of  these  examiners  to  be 
chosen  by  simple  majority,  as  the 
first  council  for  each  of  the  countries, 
from  the  examiners  resident  in  the 
metropolitan  towns. 

0.  A  president  to  be  chosen  by 
simple  majority  of  each  council  for 
each  of  the  countries* 


B^  The  Members. 

1.  Members  chosen  by  the  ma- 
jority out  of  five  examiners. 

2.  Members  equal  in  all  their 
rights  and  privileges. 

3.  Members  deciding  all  questions 
of  government  by  secret  ballot. 

4.  Members  yielding  to  the  de- 
cisions in  all  cases  of  a  simple  ma- 
jority. 

5.  Members  chosen  by  the  exa- 
miners, cease  to  be  so  on  the  exa- 
mination being  found  to  be  unfair. 

6.  Members  eligible  to  the  office 
of  examiners,  after  twenty- five  years 
of  age. 

7.  Members  expelled  ipso  facto, 
upon  conviction  before  any  public 
tribunal  of  perjury,  or  of  any  other 
crime,  or  of  having  seduced  the 
daughter  or  wife  of  a  patient. 

8.  Members  paying  to  the  general 
fund  an  annual  subwsription  of  ten 
shillings. 

C.  Membership. 

1.  Candidates  for,  to  be  upwards 
of  twenty  years  of  age. 

2.  Candidates  for,  furnish  no  tes- 
timonials of  study  or  acquirement, 
but  in  place  of  this,*- 

3.  — ^— — —  give  notice  to 
some  one  examiner,  whether  of  their 
own  country  or  not,  of  their  intention 
to  submit  themselves  to  examination, 
one  month  previously  to  the  day  on 
which  they  wish  to  be  examined. 

4.  Candidates  for,  deposit  in  the 
bands  of  the  examiner  to  whom  they 
apply,  previously  to  drawing  out  from 
the  urn  the  names  of  the  other  four 
examiners,  the  sum  of  forty  pounds. 

6.  Candidates  for,  receive  from  the 
examiner  a  receipt  for  the  same. 

6.  Candidates  for,  draw  from  an 
urn,  into  which  the  examiner  has 
placed  the  names  of  all  the  examiners 
in  the  county  in  which  he,  the  ex^- 
aminer,  resiaes,  the  names  of  four 
examiners  to  complete  the  examining 
committee. 

7.  Candidates  for,  retouch  one  half 
of  the  sum  deposited,  in  the  event 
only  of  their  successfully  passing  their 
examinations. 
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8.  Candidate  ibr,  tefiat  the  man 
<Wpjifted,  if  ftbejr  do  not  present 
fhiiMiliu  on  the  appointed  day  for 
tnmination. 

9.  Candidates  for^  are  obliged  to 
answer  no  ^jaestions  except  upon  the 
established  points  of  the  sciences  and 
arts  indicated  in  the  next  regulation. 

10.  Candidatesfor^  are  examined  in, 
Latin, — Cicero    de   Oratore    and 

Celsns. 

Greek. — Herodotus,  and  the  apho- 
risms of  Hippocates. 

Englieh  campofiiiion. — On  a  medi- 
cal subject,  drawn  from  an  urn,  in 
which  each  of  the  five  examiners  had 
deposited  one  in  a  sealed  envelope,  by 
the  candidate. 

Logic. — ^Duncan's  or  Whateley's. 

Geometry, — First  six  books  of 
Euclid. 

Algebra, — First  part  of. 

Pkilotaplty, — Locke  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding. 

Anatomy , — Descriptive,  regional, 
general,  developmental,  morbid. 

Pathology. — Internal,  or  nature  of 
diseases ;  external,  or  surgery. 

Physiology. — Magendie's;  Bell  on 
the  Nerves. 

Chemistry. — Elements  of  analytical, 
elements  of  synthetical. 

Botany: — Elements  of  physiolo- 
gical, descriptive,  medical,, 

Materia  Medica, — Of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeias  alone. 

Legal  Medicine. — Toiticology,  me- 
dical evidence,  &c. 

Midwifery. — Embryotooiy;  labour 
and  its  consequences. 

Soine  one  system  of  each  selected 
by  the  London  Council. 

D.  Examiners. 

1.  Examiners  to  be  unlimited  in 
nnmber. 

•  2.  Examiners  to  be  chosen  from 
members  by  the  majority  out  of  five 
examiners. 

3.  Examiners  to  have  no  privil^es 
over  the  members,  save  that  of  being 
eligible  for  the  council. 

4.  Examiners  to  cease  their  func- 
tions after  sixty  years  of  aoe. 

5.  Examiners  degraded  to  mem- 
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bers  upon  being  convicted  by  any  one 
of  the  councils  of  refusing,  except  in. 
case  of  illness,  to  examine,  and  of  par- 
tial or  unfair  conduct  in  the  exanuna- 
tions. 

6.  Examiners  to  be  paid  for  their 
journeys  and  loss  of  time  by  the  body 
in  general. 

7*  Examiners  to  meet  for  examina- 
tion in  an  apartment  open  to  all 
members  of  the  profession. 

8.  Examiners  to  assemble  for  exa- 
mination* in  the  chief  town  of  the 
county  to  which  they  belong. 

9.  Examiners  are  special  or  gene- 
ral ;  special  for  one  or  more  sciences, 
general  for  the  whole  of  them. 

.  10.  Examiners  to  examine  when- 
ever called  upon,  three  weeks'  previous 
notice  having  been  given  them. 

11.  Examiners  five  in  number  for 
each  examination. 

12.  Examiners — ^three  of  the  five 
are  always  general  examiners. 

13.  Examiners  to  place  the  names, 
whenever  applied  to  individually  for 
examination,  of  all  the  examiners  in 
the  county  in  which  they  reside,  each 
in  a  sealed  packet,  into  an  urn,  and 
allow  the  candidate  to  draw  out  four 
to  complete  the  committee  of  exa- 
miners. 

1 4.  Examiners  susceptible  of  being 
refused  to  the  number  of  three  after 
the  first  drawing  by  the  candidate. 

15.  Examiners  when  refused  by  the 
candidate,  replaced  by  a  second  c(raw- 
ing  from  the  same  urn ;  the  names  of 
the  refused  examiners  having  been  re- 
placed in  the  urn. 

16.  Examiners  to  advertise  the  four 
examiners  so  chosen  of  the  time,  place,, 
and  object  of  their  re-union,  three 
weeks  previously. 

17.  Examiners  to  refuse  examina- 
tion in  the  country,  if  there  be  not  in 
it  a  sufficient  number  of  examiners  to 
constitute  a  committee. 

18.  Examiners  to  choose,  iu  the 
committee  fur  examination,  one  of 
their  number  for  a  presiding  examiner, 
to  direct  the  examinations  and  defend 
the  person  examined  from  vexatious 
and  unfair  treatment. 

19.  Examiners  to  demand  from  the 
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candidate  for  the  memberahip,  previ- 
ously to  his  drawing  the  complement 
of  tne  committee  from  the  urn^  a  de- 
posit of  £40,  and  in  the  event  of  his 
success,  return  him  immediately  £20. 

20.  Examiners  to  demand  from  the 
candidate  for  the  examinership,  pre- 
viously to  his  drawing  from  tne  urn 
the  complement  of  the  committee^  the 
sum  of  £  20  as  a  deposit,  and  in  the 
event  of  his  success,  return  him  im- 
mediately £  10. 

21  •  Examiners  to  decide,  by  a  sim- 
pie  majority,  the  acceptation  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  candidate. 

22.  Examiners  to  transmit  the  funds 
received,  with  a  written  account  of  the 
result  of  the  examination,  to  the  Me- 
tropolitan Council. 

23.  Examiners  to  give  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  whole  of  them,  of  his  success. 

24.  Examiners  prohibited  from 
puttine  any  questions  to  candidates 
L  thf  mem^rships,  except  on  the 
established  points  of  the  science. 

25.  Examiners  permitted  to  put 
any  questions  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary on  the  sciences  connected  with 
medicine,  to  the  candidates  for  the 
general  examinership. 

26.  Examiners  required  to  examine 
for  the  special  examinership  in  the 
science  or  sciences  only  in  which  the 
candidate  demands  examination. 

27.  Examiners  to  conduct  the  ana- 
tomical and  surgical  examinations  on 
the  body. 

138.  Examiners  to  conduct  the  pa- 
thological examinations  in  an  hospital 
or  dispensary>  in  which  there  are  at 
the  time  at  least  a  hundred  patients ; 
the  tickets  in  the  former  case  being 
removed  from  the  beds,  and  require 
the  candidate  to  examine  diagnose, 
prognose,  and  prescribe  for  all  the 
cases,  or  for  such  of  them  as  the 
examiners  shall  think  proper  to 
select. 

29.  Examiners  to  conduct  the  che- 
mical examinations  by  causing  the 
candidate  to  compose  and  decompose 
all  or  any  of  the  substances  named  in 
the  British  pharmacopoeias,  the  mate- 
Hals  being  placed  before  them,  and 


by  questioning  generally  on  the  ele- 
ments of  the  science. 

30.  Examiners  to  conduct  the  bo- 
tanical examinations  by  questions  on 
the  elements  of  physiological  botany^ 
and  by  causing  the  candidate  to  re- 
cognise by  sight,  or  by  examination 
with  the  aid  of  a  eeneral  system,  the 
plants  of  the  British  pharmacopoeias. 

E.  Examinership. 

1.  Candidates  for,  to  be  at  least 
twenty-five  years  of  age. 

2.  Candidates  for,  to  give  notice  to 
some  one  examiner  of  their  intention 
to  submit  themselves  for  exsimination 
fine  month  previously  to  the  day  on 
which  they  wish  to  he  examined. 

3.  Candidates  for,  to  produce  the 
examiner  to  whom  the  notification  is 
made,  their  certificate  of  age,  and  of 
membership. 

4.  Candidates  for,  to  deposit  in  the 
hands  of  the  examiner  to  whom  they 
apply^,  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds, 
previously  to  drawing  out  from  the 
urn  the  names  of  the  four  examiners 
to  form  the  complement  of  the  ex- 
amining committee. 

5.  Candidates  for,  to  receive  from 
the  examiner  the  receipt  for  tlie 
money. 

6.  Candidates  for,  to  draw  after 
having  made  the  deposit  from  an  urn 
into  which  the  examiner  has  ^aoed 
the  names  of  all  the  examiners  in  the 
county  in  which  he  the  examiner 
resides,  the  names  of  four  examiners 
to  complete  the  examining  com- 
mittee. 

7.  Candidates  for,  to  retouch  the 
half  of  the  sum  deposited  in  the  event 
of  their  successfully  passing  their 
examinations. 

8.  Candidates  for,  to  forfeit  the 
sum  deposited,  if  they  do  not  present 
themselves  on  the  day  appmnted  for 
the  examination. 

9.  Candidates  for,  to  answer  any 
questions,  theoretical,  practical,  or 
positive,  that  may  be  put  to  them  for 
the  sciences  in  which  they  demand 
examination,  if  for  specific  examiners; 
in  all  the  sciences  .connected  with 
medicine,  if  for  general  examiners.- 
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P.  Coancillore. 

1 .  Cooiicillors,  to  be  eleven  in  num- 
ber for  the  Metropolitan  towns  of  each 
of  the  three  kingdoms. 

2.  Councillors  to  be  chosen  by  bal- 
Jot  and  simple  majority  on  the  1st  of 
January  every  year. 

3.  Councillors  to  be  ^ected*  by  a 
simple  majority  of  the  examiners 
resident  in  the  metropolis  of  each 
country. 

J  4*  Councillors  to  announce  the  day 
-of  election  of  the  new  Council  in  the 
public  journals  one  month  previously. 

5.  Councillors  to  choose^  by  simple 
majority,  on  the  day  of,  and  immedi- 
ately after,  their  election,  one  of  their 
own  body  as  president  for  the  year. 

6.  Councillors  to  assemble  in  an 
apartment  open  to  all  members  of  the 
profession. 

7.  Councillors  to  meet  once  a  month 
for  the  despatch  of  regular  business. 

8.  Councillors  to  meet  also  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberation  whenever  there 
IS  any  difference  of  opinion  on  points 
of  government. 

9.  Councillors  to  be  considered  as 
honorary  officers. 

10.  (>mncilkNrs  to  be  d^raded,  ipso 
facto,  to  examiners,  when  they  refuse 

to  meet,  except  in  case  of  illness,  after 
«  nocioe  of  five  days. 

1 1 .  Councillors  to  be  obliged  to  vote 
on  all  questions  laid  before  them  in 
Councils. 

12.  Coundllors  unable  to  change 
the  principles  of  the  Association  with- 
out consulting,  and  receiving  the  as- 
sent in  writing  of,  a  siraj^  majority 
of  the  members. 

13.  Councillors  to  confer,  in  re- 
union of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  by 
simple  maiority,  with  the  Oovem- 
ment  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  nrafiession. 

14.  Councillors  of  Dublin  luid  Edin- 
Imrgfa  subservient  to  the  Council  of    of  unfair  conduct  by  the  Council, 


16.  Councillors  to  conduct,  and  are 
responsible  for,  the  affairs  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

17*  Councillors  to  determine  the 
amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  exa- 
miners for  the  examinations. 

18.  Councillors  to  frame,  and  sus- 
tain to  the  level  of  the  science,  a 
common  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  United 
Kingdoms. 

19.  Councillors  to  select  the  systems 
of  elements  in  each  of  the  branches  of 
study,  in  which  tlie  examinations  are 
to  take  plitoe. 

20.  Councillors  to  take  care  of  the 
museums  and  libraries,  seeing  that 
they  are  properly  lighted,  cleaned, 
and  supplied. 

21.  Councillors  to  remove  all  ob« 
stades  to  the  study  of  the  members, 
and  of  young  men  studying  the  pro- 
fession. 

G.  President  of  the  Association. 

1.  President  to  be  considered  an 
honorary  officer. 

2.  President  to  be  i^lected  on  1st 
of  January  in  each  year. 

3.  President  to  be  chosen  from  the 
Council  by  a  simple  majority  of  its 
members  for  each  of  the  three  king- 
doms. 

4.  President  is  the  depositary  of 
the  fiinds  in  London. 

5.  President  disburses  the  funds 
under  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

6.  President  signs  all  obligations  of 
the  Society. 

7.  President  calls  all  meetings  of 
the  Council. 

8.  President  prosecutes,  under  pain 
of  degradation  to  the  rank  of  niem- 
*bers,  all  persons  exercising  the  arts 
of  medicine  or  surgery,  without  the 
licence  of  the  Association,  and  in  its 
name. 

9.  President  is  d^raded  to  the 
rank  of  member  upon  being  convicted 


London  in  all  other  circumstances. 

15.  CounciUors  to  annul  the  elec- 
tion of  a  member,  or  of  an  examiner, 
on  proof  being  laid  before  them  of  the 
•Icraons  having  been  unfairly  or  n^- 
4igently  condueted. 

▼OL.  vr. 


aided  by  the  oldest  on  the  list  of  Me- 
tropolitan examiners,  who  is  to  preside 
during  the  in  vestigation  of  the  oiarges. 
10.  President  decides  all  questions 
of  order  in  the  meetinga  of  the  Coun* 
ciL 
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The  Animal  Kingdom^  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  Organisation,  serV' 
ing  as  a  foundation  for  the  Natural 
History  of  Animals,  and  an  Intro^ 
duction  to  Comparative  Anatomy. 
By  Baron  Cuvier^  &c.  &c.  Lon- 
don, 1833.    G.  Henderson. 

Thb  lovers  of  natural  history  have  a 
vast  source  of  knowledge  thrown  open 
to  them  by  the  publication  before  us, 
which  renders  the  great  production  of 
the 'modern  Aristotle  accessible  to' 
English  readers.  The  translation  is 
accurate,  and  the  work  is  piiblished  on 
such  low  terms  that  it  must  oommanda 
seneral  circulation.  It  is  to  appear 
m  monthly  numbers  to  the  amount  of 
thirty^six,  and  its  price  thirty-six 
shillings,  while  that  of  the  original 
with  plates  is  as  many  pounds !  We 
are  surprised  at  the  terms  at  which 
this  splendid  work  is  offered  to  the 
public,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  obtain  extensive  patron- 
age. There  are  few  subjects  more  in- 
teresting and  amusing  than  the  study 
of  natural  history,  and  here  is  thie 
b^st  work  of  reference  and  authority. 
We  select  the  following  extract  to 
lUustraite  the  style  of  the  renowned 
author : — 

''The  birth  of  oi^nised  beings  is, 
therefore,  the  greatest  mystery  of  the 
organic  economy  and  of  all  nature : 
we  see  them  developed,  but  never 
being  formed;  nay  more,  all  those 
whose  origin  we  can  trace,  have  at 
first  been  attached  to  a  body  similar 
in  form  to  their  own,  but  which  was 
^veloped  before  them— in  a  word,  to 
tL  parent.  Syo  long  as  the  offspring 
has  no  independent  existence,  but  par- 
ticipates in  that  of  its  parent,  it  is 
called  a  germ, 

"  The  place  to  which  the  fferm  is 
attached,  and  the  cause  which  de- 
taches it,  and  gpives  it  an  independent 
life,  vary ;  but  this  primitive  adhesion 
.to  a  similar  being  is  a  rule  without 
exceotion.  The  separation  of  the  germ 
•ia  called  generation. 

"  Every  organised  being  reproduces 


others  that  are  similar  to  itself,  other- 
wise, death  being  a  necessary  conse- 
quenceof  life,  the  species  would  become 
extinct. 

"Organised  beings  have  even  the 
faculty  of  reproducing,  in    degrees' 
varying  with  the  species,  particular 

Sarts  of  which  thev  may  have  been 
eprived — this  is  caUed  the  power  of 
reproduction. 

"The  development  of  organised 
beings  is  more  or  less  rapid,  and  more 
or  less  extended,  as  circumstancea  are 
more  or  less  fisvourable.  Heat,  the 
abundance  and  species  of  nutriment, 
with  other  causes,  exercise  great  in- 
fluence, and  this  influence  may  extend 
to  the  whole  body  in  general,  or  to 
certain  organs  in  particular:  thence 
arises  the  impossibility  of  a  perfect 
similitude  between  the  oflspring  and 
parent. 

"  Differences  of  this  kind,  between 
organised  beings,  form  what  are 
termed  varieties. 

"  There  is  no  proof,  that  all  the 
differences,  which  now  distinguish  or- 
ganised beings,  are  such  as  may  have 
been  produced  by  circumstances.  All 
that  has  been  advanced  upon  this 
subject  is  hypothetical.  Experience, 
on  the  contrary,  appears  to  prove,  that,, 
in  the  actual  state  of  the  globe,  va^ 
rieties  are  confined  within  rather  nar* 
row  limits,  and  go  back  as  far  as  we 
may,  we  atill  fmd  those  limits  the 
same. 

"  We  are  thus  compelled  to  admit 
of  certain  forms,  which,  from  the  origin 
of  things,  have  perpetuated  themselves 
without  exceeding  these  limits,  and 
every  being  appertaining  to  one  or 
other  of  these  forms  constitutes  what 
is  termed  a  species.  Varieties  are  ac- 
cidental subaivisions  of  species. 

"  Generation  beinff  the  only  means 
of  ascertaining  the  limits  to  which 
varieties  may  extend,  species  should 
be  defined-— tAtf  re^'Union  €f  indviA^ 
duals  descended  one  from  the  other, 
or  from  common  parents,  or  from  suck 
as  resemble  them  as  strongly  as  then 
resemble  each  other.  But  althoufpn 
this  definition  is  strict,  it  will  be  seen 
that  its  application  to  particular  in- 
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diTidtiak  may  be  very  difficult,  where 
the  neoeeaary  expenments  have  not 
been  made* 

"  Thos  then  it  stands — absorption, 
Assimilation,  exhalation,  develop- 
ment, and  generation,  are  functions 
common  to  all  living  bodies;  birth 
and  death  the  universal  Uttiito  of  their 
existence ;  an  areolar,  contractile  tis- 
ane, containing  within  its  lamina 
fluids  or  gases  m  motion,  the  general 
essence  c?  its  structure ;  substances, 
almost  all  susceptiUe  of ,  conversion 
ipto  flnids  or  gases,  and  combinations 
capable  of  an  easy  and  mutual  trans-' 
formation,  the  basis  of  their  chemical 
composition.  Fixed  forms  that  are 
perpetuated  by  generation  distinguish 
their  species,  determine  the  com- 
plication of  the  secondary  functions 
proper  to  each  of  them,  and  assign 
to  them  the  parts  they  are  to  play  on 
the  great  stage  of  the  universe.  Tnese 
forms  are  neitherproduced  nor  changed 
by  their  own  agency — life  supposes 
their  existence,  its  flame  can  only  be 
kindled  in  an  organisation  already 
prepared,  and  the  most  profound  medi- 
tation and  lynx-eyed  and  delicate  ob- 
servation can  penetrate  no  farther 
than  the  mystery  of  the  pre-existence 
nf  germs*" 


Principks  and  Illuxtrations  ofMor^ 
bid  Anatomy.  By  John  Hope, 
M.D.  Part  VL     Whittaker. 

In  looking  for  a  few  years  back  to- 
wards the  low  degraded  state  of  medi- 
cal literature,  and  comparinff  it  with 
the  high  rank  in  science  which  any 
work  issuing  firom  the  medical  press 
now  holds,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
astonished  at  the  rapid  strides  which 
this  literary  department  of  our  pro- 
•fesdon  has  made  within  a  very  recent 
epoch  of  time.  The  thirst  for  the 
acquirement  of  medical  *  knowledge 
liaa  been  proportionate  with  the 
demands  which  disease,  sickness,  and 
aaflering  have  made  upon  it ;  those 
internal  morbid  affections  of  the  hc(ut 
and  other  viscera,  those  chronic 
diangca  of  structure  affecting  the  in« 


testinal  and  other  mucous  membranes, 
which  but  a  few  short  years  since 
were  enveloped  in  such  complicated 
mystery,  are  now  rendered  famiUai*  to 
the  youngest  tyro  by  the  splehdid 
specimens  of  morbid  anatomy  in  the 
museums  of  every  hospital  in  London  ; 
nor  are  these  the  only  fountains  of 
pathological  knowledge  whence  rich 
stores  of  learning  in  this  branch  of 
our  profession  may  be  gleaned ; 
the  medical  press  teems  with  works 
in  every  department  of  pathology,  and 
morbid  representations  of  sdrrnus  of 
the  pylorus,  or  ramoltissemeni  of  th^ 
spinal  marrow,  are  as  familiar  as  the 
structure  of  a  fatty  tumour  or  the 
eruptive  appearance  of  the  small-pox. 

These  retnarks  have  been  called 
forth  by  the  examination  of  the  valu- 
able work  on  "  Morbid  Anatomy" 
now  before  us.  The  sixth  part  which 
we  have  more  particularly  under  our 
notice,  represents  and  speaks  of  those 
morbid  changes  which  occur  in  the 
alimentary  canal  below  the  attach- 
ment of  the  diaphragm,  including 
lesions,  hypersemia,  and  softening, 
and  these  are  illustrated  by  the  accom^- 
panying  representations  of  changes  of 
structure,  made  by  the  author  from 
the  diseased  surfiaces  themselves. 

Hypereemia  always  supposes  some 
degree  of  redness  to  pervade  the 
mucous  membrance,  which  has  led 
into  the  double  error  of  supposing  it 
in  some  cases  to  be  the  natund  appear- 
ance of  the  part,  whilst  in  others  it 
has  been  regarded  as  the  result  of 
inflammation  ;  in  order  to  avoid  these 
two  extremes  of  judgment  the  patholo- 
gist should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
natural  appearance  of  a  part,  the  pro- 
per performance  of  whose  functions  is 
so  essential  to  the  healthy  action  of 
this  portion  of  the  animal  economy. 

"The  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane of  a  living  animal,  during  a 
tranquil  state  of  the  circulation,  is 
observed  to  be  of  a  red  tint,  somewhat 
deeper  than  that  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  cheek  of  a  healthy  man. 
This  tint  is  replaced  by  uniform  pale- 
ness, or  at  the  utmost  by  a  deucate 
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ro6T  tiage,  when  the  animal  la  deprived 
of  life  without  much  loaa  of  olood, 
which  causes  preternatural  paleness, 
and  mthout  asphyxia,  which  causea 
piechanical  injection.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  mucous  membrane,  like  the 
skin,  tends  to  become  pale  after  death. 
Accordingly,  in  the  human  species,  as 
well  as  in  animals,  it  has  been  found 
of  this  colour  in  most  cases  of  acci* 
dental  death  occurring  during  a  state 
of  perfect  health.  The  pale  colour, 
however,  is  not  of  the  same  shades  in 
all  parts  of  the  canal  and  at  all  ages.  In 
the  stomach,  and  still  more  in  the 
great  intestine  of  the  adult,  it  pre- 
sents a  dead  white  hue,  while  in  the 
duodenum  and  jejunum  it  is  of  an 
{»hv  or  greyish  white,  which  dimi- 
nishes towards  the  end  of  the  ilium. 
**  In  the  foetus  and  very  young  in- 
fants the  membrane  is  tingea  of  a  rose 
colour,  which,  gradually  diminishing, 
is  replaced  in  children  by  a  milky  and 
aatiuy  whiteness,  this  becomes  dimmer 
towards  puberty,  and  in  the  adult 

S asses  into  the  ashy-grey  shade  above 
escribed.  In  the  aged  the  grey 
colour  becomes  more  decided  and  gene- 
ral, being  in  -some  measure  dependent 
.on  the  dilated  and  congested  state  of 
the  sub-mucous  veins,  which  impart  a 
colour  to  thesuper-imposed membrane. 
.In  extreme  dd  age,  nowever,  and  in 
young  children  who  have  died  of 
marasmus,  the  maximum  de^ec  of 
.paleness  is  sometimes  observed,  being 
connected  with  the  aniemia  which 
exists  under  both  these  circum- 
stances." 

The  performance  of  digestion,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  return  of  the 
blooa  to  the  heart,  will  at  all  times 
occasion  redness  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  after  death,  however,  this  state 
of  parts  may  be  referable  only  to  two 
.principal  causes.  1.  Gravitation  of 
blood;  and  3.  Its  transudation  through 
the  parietes  of  its  vessels. .  In  a  dis- 
easea  atate  of  parts  this  redness  may 
be  reduced  to  four  species,  red,  brown, 
slate-coloured;  and  black. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Softening,"  the 
muthor  in  speaking  of  this  morbid 


change  occurring  in  healthy  pairta, 
iucludea  softening  from  putrefaction,^ 
and  solution  by  the  gastric  juice ;  as 
connected  witn  disease  the  mucous 
membrane  alone  may  be  affected,  or 
the  entire  sastro-intestinal  parietea 
may  be  involved. 

The  drawings  accompanying  the 
letter-press  are  well  executed,  and 
present  some  of  the 'most  fkithful 
delineations  of  mwbid  structural 
changes  which  we  have  ever  wit* 
nessed.  We  shall  notice  the  ensu- 
ing numbers  of  the  work  as  they 
appear. 


A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
founded  on  New  Researches  in 
Pathological  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ohgi/.  By  P.  Rayer,  D.  M.  P. 
Translated  from  the  French  by 
W.  B.  Dickenson,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Collie  of  Surgeons.  8vo. 
pp.  400.  London,  1833.  John 
Churchill. 

The  translation  of  M.  Rayer  has 
conferred  a  great  obligation  on  the 
science  of  medicine  in  England,  for 
the  work  is  one  which  conveya  tQ 
us  not  part  merely,  but  the  whole, 
of  the  information  of  our  continental 
brethren  on  these  difficult  subjects. 

M.  Rayer  had  evidently  bestowed 
great  pains  and  industry  m  the  ob- 
servation of  his  cases,  and  much 
reflection  and  study  in  his  deductions. 
Still  the  original  work  had  been  little 
circulated  in  this  country,  and  its 
merits,  but  for  the  present  translation, 
would  have  been  perhaps  but  little 
'known.  Our  countrvman,  Willan, 
appears  to  have  preceded  the  Frendi 
school  by  some  years  in  the  scientific 
investigation  of  cutaneous  diseases, 
and  his  classification  and  arrangemettt 
founded  on,  and  differing  in^no  very 
material  dt^ee  from,  that  of  Plenck, 
baa  been  adopted  by  M.  Rayer, 
Alibert,  and  <^hers,  as  the  best  at 
.  present  existing.  It  is  probable  tpo, 
considering  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  subject,  the  constantly 
varying    features    of    the.    different 
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disesaes,  their  tendency  to  approxi- 
mate eaeh  Co  the  form  of  some  other, 
and  run  from  time  to  time  through 
those  changes  which  oonstitnte  pim- 
ple and  vesicle,  pustule,  scall,  scale, 
Sm.,  it  is  the  nearest  to  perfection  we 
may  be  destined  to  see.  Yet  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  it  were  more 
simple,  for  the  divisions  are  so  nu- 
merous, and  the  terms  used  so  mul- 
tiplied, as  to  make  it  a  most  dis- 
couraging task  to  attain  a  knowledge 
of  th^m. 

The  descriptions  of  M.  Rayer  are 
remarkable  for  their  correctness,  and 
their  value  in  diagnosis  is,  therefore, 
rerj  great.  Indeed,  it  is  evident^ 
that  precision  in  this  point  is  essen- 
tial, and  calculated  to  obviate  much 
of  the  inconvenience  above  mentioned 
as  regards  the  classification.  The 
etiology  of  these  diseases,  he  properly 
remarks,  has  been  the  subject  of  more 
hypothesis  than  positive  research; 
t&eir  differential  diagnosis  has  not  been 
treated  with  the  perspicuity  desirable, 
and  the  therapeutic  department  has 
BCill  many  obscure  points.  This  latter 
fact,  he  observes^  is  accounted  for, 
inasmuch  as  there  has  been  few  ex- 
periments made  in  which  the  direct 
effect  of  the  remedies  has  been  clearly 
ahown,  their  having  been  almost 
always  limited  to  indicating  the 
curative  or  distant  effects.  In  fact, 
to  announce  that  a  patient  affected 
by  diabus,  that  is  to  say,  acute  or 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin,  has 
been  cured  by  dulcamara,  rhus  radi- 
cans,  tincture  of  cantharides,  or  whey, 
or  after  having  been  bled  once  or 
oftener,  and  not  to  make  known  the 
form,  extent,  or  de^e  of  these  in- 
flammations of  the  skiuj  the  state  of 
the  principal  organs,  and  numerous 
other  circumstances  attendant  on  each 
individual  case,  is  to  publish  a  series 
of  observations  very  nearly  deprived 
of  all  interest.  To  say  that  such  or 
such  a  remedy  has  sometimes  suc- 
ceeded, and  that  it  has  failed  in  cases 
exactly  similar,  without  entering  into 
the  conditions  which  have  influenced 
such  opposite  results^  is  to  give  us  to 


understand  that  chance  presides  over 
therapeutical  experiments. 

The  capriciousness  of  these  diseases, 
if  we  may  use  the  term,  however, 
constitutes,  in  our  humble  judgment, 
a  very  great  obstacle  to  the  due  esti- 
mate of  individual  remedies  or  systems 
of  management ;  for  how  often  have 
we  seen  them  obstinate  and  unyielding 
to  all  and  every  thing  that  theory  can 
suggest,  or  empiricism  itself  hit  upon, 
and  yet  vaniHhing  spontaneously  after 
the  pursuit  has  been  long  given  up  in 
despair?  In  our  opinion,  when  we 
consider  the  vast  influence  of  mental 
and  constitutional  causes  in  the  pro- 
duction of  diseases  of  all  tissues  of 
the  body  made  apparent  to  us,  we 
are  justified  in  thinLing,  that  each  of 
these  are  often  operating  unseen,  and 
undisclosed,  and  unsuspected,  and  are 
therefore  induced  always  to  look  with 
a  more  inquisitive  eye  into  these 
points  than  at  the  disease  of  the  sur- 
face. The  influence  of  meqtal  anxiety 
and  distress  is  often  so  great  as  to 
produce  the  worst  forms  of  lepra,  and 
in  these  changing  times  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  cause  and  effect  dearly 
demonstrated.  We  remember  a  case 
a  short  time  since  of  this  kind,  the 
patient  was  a  stout-looking,  and  rather 
corpulent  man,  a  person  whose  ap- 
pearance denoted  what  is  termed  good 
nealth.  There  was  nothing  tangible 
as  explaining  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Every  measure  had  been  tried  having 
a  rational  principle  for  its  basis,  when 
a  crisis  in  his  private  affairs,  which  he 
-had  long  dreaded  and  struggled  to 
avert,  arrived.  .  His  mind  was  re- 
lieved of  its  burthen,  and  he  imme- 
diately  recovered.  Heberden,  and 
later  writers,  considered  lepra  a  rare 
disease  in  England  ;  it  is  now,  how- 
ever, extremely  common. 

M.  Rayer  has  culled  with  an  un- 
sparing hand  from  English  authors, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  in  most  instances, 
with  due  acknowledgments ;  but  our 
readers  have  had  these  materials  be- 
fore them  for  some  years.  They  com- 
prehend a  very  valuable  aha  very 
Urge  part  of  the  work,  which  con- 
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sidoring  ita  pretensions,  and  the  pro- 
bably grand  object  of  the  author  of 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  cutaneous 
diseases  on  the  continent,  is  no  small 
praise.  Continental  authors  have  also 
furnished  their  quota  of  information, 
and  the  whole  may  be  considered  as 
a  feAr  compil^on  of  what  has  been 
published  on  these  subjects  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  translation  is^  on  the 
whole,  creditably  executed,  though, 
we  have  no  douot,  the  author  would 
have  been  better  pleased,  had  it  been 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  his  illus- 
trations. 

We  would  not  say  anything  against 
the  book  if  we  could,  fearing  to  dis- 
courage the  translation  of  scientific 
works  in  a  country  where  every  man's 
eyes  are  open  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  to  the  value  of  the  propagation 
of  knowledge.  Its  demerits  are  all  of 
the  negative  kind ;  there  certainly  are 
deficiences,  but  on  the  whole  we  think 
it  our  bounden  duty  to  recommend 
<our  readers  to  place  it  on  their  shelves. 
.What  there  is  original  in  it  may  be 
read  with  advantage^  and  it  will  atter« 
wards  be  found  a  useful  book  of 
reference. 


ON  TH£  U8B  OF  THE  CYNARA  8C0- 
LYMU8  IN  RHBUMATI8M. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

Gentlemen, — Considering,  as  I  do, 
that  accumulation  of  facts  as  eyidence 
is  not  barely  useful  but  essential,  in 
the  establishment  of  the  claim  of  any 
remedy,  as  efficacious  in  the  relief  of 
disease,  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to 
add  my  testimony  to  that  of  Mr. 
Copeman,  of  the  Norwich  Hospital^ 
in  fiftvour  of  the  cynara  scolymus, 
(the  common  artichoke,)  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rheunuttism^  and  induced  to 
forward  to  you  reports  of  cases  in 
which  I  have  employed  it  with  marked 
success. 

The  6rst  case  is  of  Elizabeth 
Harper,  setat.  ^b,  a  hale  and  strong 
^''oman,  inhabiting  a  very  exposed 


situation.  .  On  June  10th  complained, 
of  acute  pain  in  both  wrists^  which 
on  examination  I  found  to  be  punful 
on  being  touched,  and  very  much 
tumiefied;  bowels  very  r^puar,  free 
from  fever ;  pulse  80 ;  tongue  dean  ; 
pain  aggravated  at  night.  Gave  the 
f[>l]owing  mixture : — 

R.  Sued  cynarms  3iv, 
Syrup,  nmp.  3ij, 
Aq.  font.  ad.  ^vj. 
M.  Capiat  partem  iv  am  octavit  horit. 

11th.  Pain  much  relieved;  swell-, 
ings  slightly  reduced ;  has  passed  u 
better  night. — Continue  medicine. 

12th.  Pain  has  ceased ;  swellings 
considerably  less,  and  wrists  no  loneer 
tender.  A  gentle  aperient  was  to  cUiy 
necessary. — Cont.  Mist,  Cynaras,  . 

14th.  Quite  well.  The  wrists  have 
regained  their  proper  size,  and  the 
hands  their  use.  This  patient  con- 
tinued quite  free  from  pain  until  the 
3rd  of  this  month  (August),  when  she 
complained  of  pain  in  one  shoulder, 
similar  to  what  she  had  felt  at  the 
wrists,  and  begged  that  she  might 
have  some  more  of  such  medicine  as 
she  had  had  on  the  former  occasion. 
It  was  immediately  sent  to  her,  and 
she  was  relieved  as  before. 

Second  Case. — Mary  Smith,  setat. 
56,  applied  on  July  16th  for  relief 
from  severe  pain  in  the  loins,  occurring 
soon  after  exposure  to  damp  and  cold. 
The  pain  was  acute  in  the  direction 
of  the  sciatic  nerves  of  the  left  side, 
at  times  when  the  lumbago  would  be 
less  distressing.  On  the  preceding 
night  had  not  slept,  the  pain  beine 
almost  incessant.  Tongue  clean,  and 
secretions  regular;  pulse  78.  She 
being  a  younger  woman,  and  more 
robust  than  Case  1st,  I  gave 

R.  Sued  Cynaree,  3y),  c. 

Syrup,  com.  et  aq.  font,  in  formd  miM- 
tura,  capiat  ut  supra, 

17th.  Pain  has  disappeared  from 
the  lumbar  and  sciatic  regions  by 
metastasis  to  the  shoulders,  which  do 
not  suffer  so  severely,  but  are  very 
stiff.  Conl.  wed. 

18th.  Better  ;  shoulders  less  pain- 
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fd,  .hat  not  less  stiff;  the  howels 
slightly  confined ;  gave 

Magnet,  Suiph.  3iv. 
m  AquA  fomi.  ZiJi. 

19th.  Draught  Derated  satisfac- 
torily*  and  pain  considerahlv  less.  No 
second  metastasis  has  taken  place. 
CohL  Mist.  CynarcB, 

20th.  The  pain  has  ceased,  and  she 
ean  use  the  arms  better ;  bowels  regu- 
lar.— Perstei  in  usu  Cynarcs. 

21st.  Quite  well ;  no  pain,  and  the 
atiilness  is  now  inappreciable.  Up  to 
the  date  of  this  communication  this 
patient  has  continued  well. 

Third  Case. — July  19th.  Henry 
Smith,  husband  of  the  above,  letat. 
46,  was  attacked  in  a  precisely  simi- 
lar way,  the  seat  of  pain  in  him  being 
the  lumbar  region  and  knee  of  the 
left  side ;  ordered  him  a  mixture  like 
his  wife's. 

20th.  Metastasis  to  the  right 
shoulder,  yet  with  considerably  less 
pain. — Pergai, 

21.  Pain  has  ceased,  and  not  since 
returned. 

Fourth  Case. — Aus.  3rd.  Samuel 
Flenr,  aetat.  36,  complaiDS  of  consi- 
derable pain  in  his  right  shoulder 
which  prevents  his  taking  any  rest  at 
night,  when  it  appears  to  be  slightly 
aggravated.  Bowels  confined ;  pulse 
90j  and  tongue  white.     Gave 

R.  Magnet.  Sulph.  ^tts. 
SvTUp.  Shn,  Xss, 
Aq-  Menth,  Ftp,  ad  ^vj.  M,  Capiat 

coch  iij  mag.  pro  re  natA,  tectmdit 

horie. 

4th.  Bowels  relieved  soon  after 
finishing  the  mixture;  pain  in  the 
shoulder  unabated,  limb  incapable  of 
being  moved  ftx>m  extreme  pain  and 
8tifi»B88 ;  pulse  80. 

R.  Syed  Cynara,  5vj* 

Aq.Menth.  Pip.  Jvj.  M.  Capiat  pari. 
iv  am  nocie  maneque. 

5th.  Relieved;  pain  in  shoulder 
;  has  slept  for  the  first  time  for 
three  ni^ts. — Persttt, 

7th.  Gradually  improving ;  bowels 
in  good  order ;  tongue  clean,  and  pulse 
70 ;  ahralder  less  fXiS.— Persttt. 


12th;  Is  now  so  far  recovered  as  to 
he  able  to  go  out  to  glean  corn,-  and 
has  discontinued  medicine. 

The  foregoing  I  consider  to  be  cases 
in  which  the  emcacy  of  the  medicine 
employed  wdB  very  marked,  and  are 
the  only  ones  of  which  1  have  pre- 
served any  notes.  In  more  acute 
cases  i  have  found  the  same  medicine 
equally  useful  after  bleeding,  and  i|i 
many  cases  where  I  had  previously 
given  the  Pulv.  Ipec,  c,  antimonials, 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  medicines 
usually  esteemed  in  the  treatment  of 
this  class  of  disease,  without  effect.  I 
have  never  found  it  produce  catharsis, 
as  Mr.  Copeman  reports  he  has  done^. 
The  first  bint  whicui  I  received nn  the 
subject  of  the  value  of  the  Cynara  in 
treating  rheumatic  affections,  was 
from  Mr.  Johnson  of  Norwich,  and 
for  the  first  sample  of  a  tincture  pre- 
pared from  it,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Cooper,  also  of  Norwich,  two  gentle- 
men indefieitigable  in  the  pursuits  of 
science,  and  as  eminently  useful  as 
esteemed  in  the  practice  of  our  pro- 
fession. 

The  mode  of  making  the  prepa- 
ration which  I  use  being  as  simple 
as  the  remedy  is  useful,  I  will  de- 
scribe it,  and  recommend  an  inquiry 
for  the  leaves  before  they  are  destroyed 
for  the  season,  and  which  has  already 
been  done  in  some  gardens. 

I  use  the  juice  only,  which  I  ex- 
tract by  cutting  the  fibrous  and 
fieshy  portions  of  the  leaf  into  short 
lengths,  convenient  for  bruising  in 
a  marble  mortar.  The  juice  is  then 
very  easily  separated  froni  the  pulp 
by  pressure,  and  I  find  it  keep  very 
well  by  adding,  after  filtering,  to 
every  VLye  ounces,  one  ounce  of  spt, 
vin,  rect. 

1  am  now  in  the  daily  habit  of 
giving  it,  and  have  not  yet  employed 
it  in  any  case  in  which  it  h^s  not 
proved  of  service. 

Finding  this  simple  preparation  so 
useful,  I  have  not  been  induced  to 
make  either  an  extract  or  tincture. 
They  are  doubtless  the  most  eligible 

*  Med*  Gas.  vol.  xi.,  page  844. 
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ifomift  of  preparation^  more  particularly 
f^r  oonyenienoe,  but  scarcely  likely 
to  prove  more  efficacious^  and  are 
certainly  In  eitlier  process  more  ex« 
pensive^ 

With  sincerest  respect,  I  remain 
Your  attached  and  constant  reader, 
John  Jambs  Hallxtt. 
Yatford,  Suffolk, 
August  15lh,  1833. 


lonHon  fAMttA  ir|^itrg{c«I9ottnuil 

Saturday,  August  31, 1833. 
PR0OBB88  OF  CBOLBBA^ 

Thb  cholera  is  still  very  prevalent, 
and  is  not  confined  to  the  lower 
classes.  It  is  much  modified  in  its 
symptoms^  when  compared  to  those 
which  characterised  the  disease  last 
year.  There  is»in  general  a  premoni- 
tory diarrhoea,  but  tiie  evacuations 
may  be  of  varied  appearance,  rice- 
coloured,  yellow,  brown,  and  even 
black.  We  have  seen  a  lady  aged  7^> 
who  was  seized  with  vomiting  and 
diarrhcea  at  7  o'clock  in  the  momii^, 
whose  alvine  discharges  were  black ; 
we  saw  her  at  noon,  and  at  the  desire 
of  her  medical  attendant  used  the 
saline  transfusion,  which  did  no  good 
whatever,  and  she  died  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards:  the  skin  of  the 
ftoe,  hands,  arms,  legs,  and  feet  being 
perfectly  blue.  We  have  seen  two 
other  blue  cases  since  our  last,  in 
which  the  extremities  were  cold, 
pulse  very  weak,  the  tongue  and  the 
breath  cold,  the  spasms  in  the  abdo- 
men  and  limbs  violent ;  and  all  these 
symptoms  were  removed  by  strych- 
~^ne,  in  the  dose  of  one-twelfth  of  a 
every  ten  minutes.     In  the  first 
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case,  that  of  a  strong  woman,  reac;-' 
tion  took  place  as  soon  as  twelve  pflls 
were  taken,  the  pulse  returned,  voice 
became  stronger,  the  oountenaaoe 
brightened,  the  vomiting,  puigii^f 
and  cramps  ceased.  The  pills  were 
continued  every  half  hour  afterwards^ 
but  cdlapse  speedily  ensued,  and 
death  occurred.  In  the  second  case 
of  a  delicate  man  who  had  been  out  of 
employment  for  three  months,  who 
eaten  unripe  apples  the  day  pre- 
ceding his  attack,  and  was  seized  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  cholera  at*  10 
o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  his 
fiimily  did  not  discover  his  conditioa 
until  5  o'clock  in  the  afteraooa.  He 
had  vomiting,  purging,  cramps,  with 
blueness  of  the  face,  hands,  arms,  and 
legs.  He  took  eight  strychnine  pilla 
from  a  quarter  past  five  to  half  past 
six  o'clock.  His  symptoms  ceased, 
but  he  had  no  pulse.  He  continued 
the  piUs  every  half  hour  until  one 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  when  he 
expired.  Reaction  did  not  take  place 
in  this  case,  though  heat,  friction,  &c. 
were  sedulously  employed.  In  seve- 
ral other  cases  lile  was  saved  by  the 
strychnine  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease.  In  another  case  of  a  gentle- 
man,  ice  was  given  by  the  mouth, 
cold  water  and  broth  injected  by  the 
rectum,  and  three  drachms  of  calomel 
given  before  our  arrival.  Neverthe- 
less the  patient  sunk.  From  all  we 
have  heard,  read,  and  seen  of  the  dis- 
ease, we  think  strychnine  is  one  of 
the  best  remedies  when  administered 
before  coUapse  has  commenced.  We 
are  convinced  that  it  fails  in  the.  last 
stage  of  tlic  disease,  as  all  remedies 
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Uthcrlo  employed  have   repeatedly 
done. 

As  to  the  idea  of  the  disease  being 
eootagions,  we  have  held,  since  its 
appearance  in  this  country,  the 
opinion  which  was  afterwards  de- 
libentely  given  by  Magendie  and 
all  his  fellow-countrymen,  that  it  is 
ABSURD.  We  have  sat  upon  the 
patients'  beds  for  an  hour  at  a  time 
to  dissipate  the  horrid  notion  enter- 
tained by  relatives,  that  the  disease 
was  contagions^  and  then  put  this 
question  to  them : — '^  Do  you  suppose 
I  should  wish  to  communicate  this 
frightful  disease  to  my  own  family, 
or  to  any  human  being  ?"  This  was 
the  argumenium  ad  rem  —  not  the 
argmmenium  ad  ahsurdum  of  the  be- 
lievers in  contagion.  Lastly;  with 
respect  to  saline  injections,  we  believe 
them,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  useless. 
They  are  founded  upon  the  doctrine 
of  Dr.  Stevens,  which  every  phy- 
siologist considers  erroneous.  San- 
guinaous  tnmsfusion^bears  much  more 
similitude  to  reason  and  science, 
and  ought  to  be  more  extensively  em- 
ployed. We  have  heard  of  three  cases 
only  that  were  supposed  to  be  cured 
by  saline  transfusiou,but  as  many  have 
been  cured  with  cold  water  and  various 
other  remedies. 


TBB  C0RP8K  OF  TBB  OBOLBBA 
BII<JL. 

Wb  promised  in  our  last  to  lay  before 
our  readers  any  further  account  we 
m%ht  receive  of  this  Bugaboo  Bill. 
It  has  risen  from  the  dead  and  come 
to  life  again,  and  has,  moreover,  been 
ebristened  by  the  above  name.    The 


ceremony  of  baptism  was,  however, 
but  a  very  blue  affair  after  all.  The 
font  was  made  of  blue'Stone,  the  derk 
looked  hlue^  the  parson  looked  blue, 
the  child,  of  course,  was  obliged  ta 
look  blue,  but  a  contemporary  of  ours, 
who  officiated  as  god-father  on  the 
occasion,  cut  the  poorest  figure  of  all 
•—he  seemed  fairly  done  blue.  How- 
ever, the  prospect  of  the  cholera  child 
soon  coming  of  age  rallied  his  de- 
pressed spirits,  and  by  his  last  pagea 
we  are  glad  to  say  he  appears  as 
frisky  and  foolish  as  ever. 

After  apostrophising  Sir  David 
Barry,  and  Sir  William  Russbll^ 
and  apologising  fur  his  prematurely 
denouncing  them  as  ''  unprincipled,'* 
he  goes  on  with  more  eloquence  than 
we  had  ever  given  him  credit  for,  to 
describe  himself  and  his  similitude. 
**  An  editor  of  a  medical  journal,'* 
says  he,  "  whois  (gviere,  like  myself) 
Ulerally  stupid,  may  be  likened  to  a 
harnessed  horse*  which  has  the  mis- 
fortune  to  fall  prostrate  in  the  mud. 
The  miserable  condition  of  the  fallen 
animal  excites  the  compassion  of  the 
friendly  driver  and  all  surrounding 
spectators.  Every  one  in  turn  at- 
tempts to  raise  the  fallen  creature; 
and  in  turn  every  one  receives  a 
splash  of  mud -or  a  kick  as  a  reward 
for  his  compassionate  exertions  f*" 
We  will  be  scotched  if   the    Tom 

*  We  understand  that  in  t)ie  original  MS. 
the  word  vis  written  '*  a»8,**  but  the  printer*!* 
devil,  out  of  respect  to  his  friend,  wrote  him 
down  "  a  gentler  animal.*'  , 

t  The  latter  {lortion  of  the  above  is  a  /ni< 
reitie  sketch  of  wliat  actually  occurred  when 
certain  worthies  and  the  police  met  in  such 
amcable  contact  in  the  theatre  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons. 
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Painb*Bo^b-Man  diA  not  h^p  our 
oontemporaiy  to  concoct  the  above 
splendid  specimen  of  pig-tail. 

After  this,  however,  he  ftirlj  breaks 
down ;  and  when  supporting  the  cho- 
lera contagion  doctrine,  he  comports 
himself  most  marvellously  like  a 
merry-andrew,  and  like  his  fHend, 
the  horse,  he  kicks  and  splashes  right 
and  left.  His  doctrine  is,  "  that  one 
instance  of  indisputable  contagion  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  whole  doc 
trine  of  contagion ;"  for  the  premature 
delivery  of  which  indisputable  non- 
sense he  is  doubtless  indebted  to  a 
pretty  smart  dose  of  ergot  of  rye. 
But  we  cannot  afford  space  to  follow 
this  ''ignis  fatuus  "  any  further.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  **  contagionists," 
with  our  contemporary  at  their  head, 
the  No-Bets,  the  Tittle-Bats,  and 
the  Anti-Hats,  are  in  perfect  ecstacies; 
they  verily  believe  the  Millennium  is 
at  hand ;  and  it  "would  be  an  act  of 
real  charity  if  the  Commissioners  of 
Lunacy  would  drop  down  upon  them 
and  send  them  all  off  to  a  mad-house. 

We  understand  that  the  Editor  of 
the  Cholera  Gazette  has  been  sent 
for  express  from  Paris,  and  is  expected 
to  arrive  in  a  few  days  with  a  crew 
of  Saint  Simonians  to  undertake  an- 
other Cholera  Gaaette ''  by  authority." 
We  here,  however,  beg  to  assure  our 
worthy  firiend,  that  if  we.  catch  him 
'*  napping  "  any  more,  we  may  read 
him  such  a  lesson  as  he  never  had 
read  to  him  before ;  he  shall  eat  his 
9wn  wm^  and  swallow  his  own  book. 


PBRCVSSION   IN  CHOLBRA. 


Thb  Cholera  and  Irish  Infirmary 
Classed  on  Wednesday  night. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

GbntiiBmbn, — As  some  cases  of  cho- 
lera asphyxia  have  occurred  to  me  in 
which  a  new  mode  of  practice  has 
been  adopted,  I  request  you  to  insert 
the  results  in  your  weekly  Journal. 

This  practice  was  first  begun  in  a 
case  which  appeared  to  have  received 
no  relief  from  the  use  of  cold  water 
plentifully  allowed,  with  the  addition 
of  calomel  in  ten  grain  doses.  It  was 
the  case  of  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  taken  ill  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  June.  He  bad 
gruelly  stools  and  no  secretion  of 
water,  with  cramps  in  the  lees.  He 
wished  much  to  mdulge  in  drinking 
cold  water,  in  which  he  was  encou- 
raged. He  took  three  doses  of  calomel 
of  ten  grains  each,  which,  with  a  tere- 
binthinate  clyster,  formed  the  treat- 
ment of  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 
The  pulse  was  perceptible  for  the  first 
twenty  hours,  during  which  time  he 
had  frequent  colourless  stools  and  vo- 
mitings. At  eight  o'clock  on  the 
secona  day,  after  a  restless  night,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  asphyxia.  Extremi- 
ties deadly  cold;  body  in  a  state  of 
complete  torpor ;  stools  and  vomitings 
of  tne  same  character,  but  less  fre- 

3uent.  He  had,  of  his  own  accord, 
iscontinued  to  drink  cold  water.  In 
this  state,  when  it  was  thought  by 
Messrs.  Hainson  and  Watsford,  and 
myself,  that  the  case  had  become  one 
of  extreme  danger,  it  occurred  to  me 
to  try  the  new  remedy.  Directions 
were  given  to  percussate  sharply  with 
the  hand  on  the  right  side  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  liver.  This  was  done  for 
nearly  five  hours.  After  the  first  hour 
the  circulation  in  the  face  seemed  to 
to  rouse ;  after  the  second,  a  slight 
pulsation  was  felt  at  the  wrist,  and  in 
five  hours,  four  of  which  had  been 
employed  in  percussion,  a  black  stool, 
witn  dischai^e  of  urine,  took  place, 
and  the  pulse  was  restored,  and,  in 
two  hours  more,  two  other  black  stools 
were  voided.  The  next  day,  liquid 
eoloured  stools  were  passed,  with  the 
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witiind  appearanoe  of  Ule  in  them. 
Fiom  this  time  the  boy  gradually  re- 
covered* 

The  next  case  of  cholera  asphyxia 
was  in  a  patient  of  Mr.  Smith's,  of 
Deptfbrd  Bridge.    On  the  previous 
day,ooetivettes8  and  pain  in  the  bowels 
were  complained  •  o^  which  were  re* 
moved  by  a  dose  of  calomel  and  ape- 
lieats.    On  the  second  day  the  patient 
waa  found  in  a  state  of  complete  as« 
phyxiaj  with  gruelly  stools^  vomitings, 
severe*  cramps^  ana  no  discharge  of 
urin^.    The  case  altogether  appeared 
to  him  to  be  of  the  most  serious  cha- 
ractcrj  and  the  friends  were  not  in* 
dined  to  disturb  the  patient  by  adopt- 
ing thoae  means  of  relief  usuallv  re- 
sorted to,  thinking  the  case  wholly 
hopeleaa.    But  Mr.  Smith  having  had 
some  conversation  with  me  on  the 
subject  of  percuastion,  determined  to 
adopt  it  in  this  case>  without  the  use 
of  any  other  remedies.    In  five  hours 
the  patient  appeared  to  be  satisfac- 
torily better  in  regard  to  circulation, 
and  the  percussion  was  continued  two 
hours  longer,  when,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  coloured  stools  came  awavi 
and  the  pulse  was  recovering  itself, 
but  no  water  was  discharged  until  two 
days  afterwards.    The  circumstance 
of  the  recovery  of  pulse,  and  the  pass- 
ing of  coloured  evacuations  occurred 
a  week  since,  but  the  non-evacuation 
of  water  no  doubt  kept  up  much  irri- 
tation, the  cause  of  which,  from  the 
first,  seemed  to  be  the  want  of  power 
in  the  bladder  to  expel  its  contents. 
It  now  accumulates,  and  is  drawn  ofiT 
twice  or  three  times  »-day.    A  d^ree 
of  delirium  still  remains,  with  great 
lestlesanessy  so  that  we  cannot  predict 
with  certainty  that  he  will  recover. 

The  third  case  was  in  a  woman 
aged  65.  She  had  been  taken  with 
nintings  and  cholera  asphyxia,  seven 
hours  before  I  saw  her,  accompanied 
with  the  usual  stoola  and  vomitings 
and  want  of  urine.  The  surface  of 
the  body  was  cool,  but  the  extremities 
and  fiioe  were  as  oold  as  marUe«  A 
tmail  dose  of  calomel  was  given,  and 
friction  and  percussion  were  ordered 
to  1)9  used  o?tr  the  rcigion  of  the 


liver.  This  was  assiduously  done  for 
five  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist  could  be  slightly 
felt,  and  some  light  bilious  shrecb 
appeared  in  the  evacuations,  and  the 
facie,  with  the  exception  of  the  nose, 
had  lost  somewhat  of  its  marble  cold- 
ness. The  percussion  was  recom- 
mended to  be  persevered  in  during 
the  night,  whicn  was  attended  to,  to 
some  extent.  In  eleven  hours  I 
again  saw  her ;  she  had  passed  several 
stools,  containing  a  considerable  quan-i 
tity  of  shreddy  substance ;  the  pulse 
had  risen,  and  she  was  uniformly 
warm.  For  the  next  three  davs,  I 
heard  nothing  of  the  case,  until  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Lewisham,  who  attended 
the  patient,  informed  me,  that  after 
some  hours,  she  had  a  free  coloured 
evacuation  from  the  bowels,  with  dis- 
charge of  urine.  The  next  day  she 
took  an  opening  draught,  ana  ap- 
peared to  be  doing  well. 

As  the  treatment  bf  this  very  fatal 
disease  has  led  to  no  oonfidenoe  in 
any  one  particular  method,  the  above 
cases,  though  not  numerous,  may  be 
worthy  of  attention.  Sir  William 
Pym,  in  a  recent  letter  to  me,  says, 
tmit  "  all  the  remedies  which  were 
supposed  to  be  successful  last  summer 
were  afterwards  found  to  fail." 

I  shall  not  at  present  go  into  a 
detail  of  my  reasons  for  adopting  the 
above  method  of  treatment,  but  as  I 
have  related  the  results,  the  modus  ape* 
riiadt  may  be  perhaps  sufficiently  mani- 
fieit.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary  fw 
me  to  state,  that  in  a.  case  of  cholera, 
where  there  was  no  loss  of  pulse  nor 
deficient  secretion  of  urine,  the  gruelly 
evacuations,  after  seven  hours  of  fric- 
tion and  percussion,  became  wholly 
changed,  and  a  foetid  loose  motion 
came  away,  but  I  know  not  the  re* 
•uU  of  this  case. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  althoufffa  I  have 
mentioned  friction  as  having  been  em- 
ployed, it  was  only  done  with  a  view 
of  giving  satisfaction  to  ignonuit 
assistants,  as  it  must  necessarily  be 
very  inferior  in  efficacy  to  percussion, 
which,  under  thedecejHion  of  friction, 
has  always  been  enjoined.     To  those 
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also  who  may  be  Induced  to  try  this 
practice,  it  will  be  right  to  give  this 
adtrice,  viz.  that  well  performed  as 
it  may  be,  it  must  be  continued  for 
more  than  a  few  hours  to  ensure  a 
favourable  result.  In  the  above  cases, 
five  or  seven  hours  are  stated  to  have 
been  the  periods  of  time  ;  but  in 
some  instances  this  is  too  short  a  time 
for  the  remedy  to  prove  of  effect.  In 
three  cases  where  total  insensibility 
had  taken  place,  the  remedy  had  no 
effect  whatever,  although  it  was 
thous:ht  right  to  make  a  trial  of  it, 
even  in  these  hopeless  cases. 
I  remain,  G^entlemen, 

Your's,  &c. 
Thomas  Sutton,  M.D. 
Greenmckf 
Aug.  21*/,  1833. 

Anatomical  Anomalies, — No  1. — 
Id  an  infant  which  lived  fourteen 
4ays,  and  exhibited  no  signs  of  cya- 
nosis, not  only  was  the  foramen  owe 
largely  open,  but  the  pulmonary 
artery,  after  having  given  off  its 
branches  to  the  lunes,  curved  round 
to  the  left  side,  and  was  continued 
down  along  the  vertebral  column  in 
the  place  of  the  descending  aorta, 
i^icn  was  wanting.  The  aorta  arose, 
as  usual,  from  the  left  ventricle,  and 
ascended  towards  the  neck,  where  it 
bifurcated. 

No.  2. — The  veins  on  the  anterior 
walls  of  the  abdomen  were  found 
enormously  enlarged  and  varicose, 
forming  on  epch  side  of  the  linea 
alba  two  immense  pyramidal  tumours. 
There  ousted  probably  some  obstruc- 
tion in  the  vena  cava,  and  nature  thus 
endeavoured  to  compensate  by  enlarg- 
ing the  anastomosing  veins  between 
the  iUite  and  femoral  veins  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  vena  portse  and  umbilical 
vein,  (which  was  not  obliterated),  on 
the  other.  Lieutaud  and  Manec  have 
reported  similar  cases  of  a  magnified 
csommunication  between  the  iliac  and 
portal  veins,  and  it  is  curious  that 
this  is  the  normal  arrangement  of  the 


vessels  In  many  reptileft.  -^  Trdnr* 
Mid.  ^ 

E^ttraordinary  Casee  qfFa$ling.~^ 
Angelica  Vlies  was  bom  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Delft,  in  South  Holland, 
on  the  20th  of  August,  1787.  Ift 
her  early  years  her  constitution  waa 
very  feeble  and  delicate,  and  she  was 
much  subject  to  cramps  induced  by 
intestinal  worms,  which  she  voided 
both  upwards  and  downwards  in  lar|^ 
quantities.  She  enjoyed  '  tolerable 
health  till  1811,  about  which  time 
she  was  first  seised  with  violent  hys-' 
terical  paroxysms,  during  which  the 
bowek  were  obstinately  confined; 
Subsequently  she  had  repeated  at- 
tacks of  chronic  enteritis,  and  her 
appetite,  which  had  been  throughout 
very  sparing,  now  began  to  fail  alto- 
gether. At  one  time  better,  and 
at  another  time  worsC;  she  continued 
in  the  above  state  till  May,  1818, 
when  she  discontinued  the  use  of  solid 
food  entirely,  and  took  nothing  but 
drinks,  chiefly  whey.  All  medicines 
were  rejectea  by  vomitine  as  soon  as 
swallowed.  For  upwards  of  four 
years  she  tasted  nothing  solid,  with 
the  exception  occasionally  of  a  little 
fish  and  salad,  which  she  sucked,  but 
never  swallowed.  In  the  spring  of 
1822  the  attack  of  hysteria  berime 
so  violent  as  to  threaten  death ;  an 
enema  was  given  on  the  10th  of 
March,  the  bowels  and  also  the  blad- 
der were  then  relieved,  and  this  was 
the  last  time  that  any  evacuation  by 
stool  or  urine  took  place.  About  this 
time  she  refused  nourishment  alto^ 
gether,  fluid  as  well  as  solid ;  and  at 
this  time  the  catamenia,  which  had 
been  regular  but  scanty,  ceased.  She 
frequently  moistened  her  mouth  with 
a  little  cold  water,  to  abate  the  burn- 
ing heat  which  she  felt  there.  In 
July,  1822^  an  erysipelas  appeared 
on  the  abdomen,  whicn  was  relieved 
by  the  constant  use  of  bread  and 
nailk  poultioes.  In  the  following  year 
she  had  a  severe  attack  of  dyspnoea, 
and  fixed  pain  in  the  left  aid«  of  the 
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ohest,  for  wbich  she  was  ordered  a 
blister.     In  1824,  she  had  repeated 
attacks  of  sub-acttte  arteritis,  which 
in  1825  were  greatly  diminished  in 
frequeocy  and  severity.    In  October 
of  this  year  she  voided,  after  most 
excruciating  suffering,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  urine  and  fsces ;  during  1826, 
she  only  made  urine  twice,  and  at 
each  time  only  a  few  drops.    Thus, 
from  the  10th  of  March,  1822,  to 
this  period,  she  had  relief  only  once 
by  stool,  and  three  times  by  urine. 
The  Dutch  medical  commission  were 
very  anxious  at  this  time  to  induce 
her  to  remove  to  the  Hague,  in  order 
that  an  opportunity  might  be  had  of 
strictly  inquiring  into  her  case;  she 
would  not  however  consent  to  this, 
but  permitted  four  nurses  to  wait 
upon  her  alternately  for  the  space  of 
a  month,  the  expense  of  their  attend- 
ance  was   defrayed  by  government. 
Soon  afterwards  a  memoir  was  drawn 
up  hy  Dr.  Voorstman,  and  published 
at  Delft,  lSfi27.     According  to  the 
authentic  reports  of  the  nurses,  An- 
gelica took  no  food,  fluid  or  solid, 
from  Nov.  11  to  Dec  9.   During  this 
time  she  used  to  moisten  her  mouth 
with  tea,  water,  or  whey,  but  she 
immediately  spat  the  fluid  out  again, 
and  the  quantity  was  thus  frequently 
somewhat  iacrtaBed,    and    certainly, 
never  diminished;  she  had  no  eva- 
cuation bv  stool  or  urine,  but  had  occa- 
sionally belchings  of  wind.    During 
the  days  she  sewed,  and  amused  her- 
self with  reading.  She  rose,  or  rather 
was  lifted  from  bed,  at  nine,  a.  m., 
and  was  carried  back  at  eleven,  p.  m., 
but  she  dept  very  little,  being  much 
distressed  with  headach,  swoonings, 
and  .cramp.     Her  age  at  this  time 
was  forty-one,  but  her  appearance 
indicated  more  than  sixty  years ;  her 
hoe  was  shrivelled,  and  Ler  eyes  dull 
and  lustreless ;  her  tongue  was  dean 
and  dry,  the  skin  was  patched,  the 
pulse  normal  in  frequency,  but  ex- 
ceedingly weak  and  small ;  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  cutaneous,  and  also  of 
the  ^per  nerves  was  so  mudi  im- 
paired, that  she  was  scarcely  nware 
of  her  akin  being  pricked  or  pinched. 


Every  hour  and  a  half  she  wai  seiaed 
with  shivering,  followed  by  a  convul- 
sive lateral  agitation  of  the  head; 
these  fits  generally  lasted  about  two 
minutes. 

Dr.  Schmalz  (who  reports  this  and 
the  following  case  in  Hufeland's  jour- 
nal) visited  her  in  Sept.  1828,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  truth  of  the  preoed* 
ing  statements ;  she  told  him  she  had 
not  eaten  or  drunk  any  thing  since 
the  report  of  the  medical  commission, 
nearly  two  years  before,  and  if  we  go 
back  we  shall  find  that  this  extraor- 
dinary abstinence  had  now  lasted  six 
5 ears  and  a  half,  from  March  1822. 
!*he  patient  told  Dr.  S.  that  she  would 
very  willingly  take  food  if  she  could 
in  any  way  swallow  it,  but  that  this 
effort  was  impracticable  to  her.  Here 
the  report  ceases,  and  Angelica  was 
still  alive  at  the  last  date  of  the  report. 

Second    Cask. — Anna    (rarbero, 
aged  40,  had  hitherto  enjoyed  mode- 
rately good  health,  although  her  appe* 
tite  had  been  always  remarkably  spar- 
ing, her  food  consisted  generally  of 
vegetables  once  a  day,  and  the  bowels 
were  not  usually  relieved  above  twice 
a  week.    Gradually  the  appetite  be- 
came less  and  less,  and  once  she  passed 
forty  days  without  touching  any  solid 
or  fluid  aliment.     But  it  was  not  till 
Sept.  1825,  that  a  total  inappetence 
for  food  came  on ;  it  was  after  a  very 
scanty    meal,  consisting  of  only  a 
mouthful  or  two  of  cabbage,  and  a 
draught  of  wine  and  vrater,  that  she 
was  seized  at  once  with  intense  gas- 
tralgia  which  continued  for  some  time, 
till  copious  vomiting  was  induced, 
from  this  date  she  was  unable  to  swal- 
low any  thing,  and  even  her  spittle 
was  thrown  back  when  she  tried  to 
allow  it  to  pass  down.     Up  to  the  7th 
of  the  succeeding  January,  she  neither 
eat,  drank,  nor  had  any  relief  by 
urine,  or  by  stool,  the  only  appreci- 
able evacuation  was  that  of  the  cata- 
menia,  which  though  very  sparing, 
returned  regularly. 

Dr.  Schmalx  visited  her  at  this 
period.  He  found  her  so  emaciated 
that  she  seemed  a  mere  skeleton  over 
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mrhidi  a  dry  skin  had  been  forcibly 
stretched* 

The  skin  was  scarcely  sensible  to 
pricking  or  the  strongest  pressure^  the 
limbs  were  cold  and  corpse-like,  the 
pulse  small  and  scarcely  perceptible, 
but  yet  regular  in  frequency.  The 
patient  was  quite  willing  to  make  an 
effort  whenever  desired  to  Kwallow 
food,  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  and  at 
length  the  mere  sight  of  any  victuals; 
however  simple,  bought  on  the  most 
painful  vomitings.  Thus  matters 
continued  till  the  end  of  June,  at 
which  time  she  became  insensible  and 
lethamc,  the  state  of  apathv  con- 
tinued till  the  25th  of  the  following 
November,  when  she  quite  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  recovered  her  senses 
and  her  speech.  Her  strength  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  was 
exhausted  in  death  on  the  19th  May, 
1828. 

On  a  post  mortem  examination,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  omentum 
maius  was  drawn  strongly  downwards, 
and  had  become  adherent  to  the  rim 
of  the  pelvis,  thus  leaving  the  small 
intestines  quite  uncovered.  This 
change  had  been  caused  by  the  falling 
down  of  the  transverse  colon,  which 
was  lying  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  it  was 
distended  with  hard  feeces,  the  small 
intestines  were  on  the  contrary  con-^ 
tracted  to  mere  cords.  On  carefully 
tracing  the  colon,  it  was  found  that 
the  canal  of  the  descendins  portion 
was  so  much  obstructed  by  the  swell- 
ing  of  its  raucous  lining,  that  the 
faeces  could  only  with  difficulty  be 
forced  along;  the  obstruction  was 
still  greater  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rectum,  and  completely  prevented 
the  transit  of  any  solid  matters.  The 
contents  of  the  ascending  colon  were 
more  fluid,  of  a  dark  green  meconium- 
like  colour,  and  moat  intderably  foetid, 
two  lurabrici  and  several  ascarides 
were  found  in  the  bowels. 

The  rationale  of  this  latter  case 
appears  exceedingly  simple.  The 
patient  was  a  begmur,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
from  which  exposure  no  doubt  chronic 
•inflammation  of  the  colon  and  rectum 


had  arisen;  the  appetite  became 
directly  impaired,  the  passage  of  the 
£ecuient  matter  obstructed,  and  the 
general  health  became  in  ccmsequence 
more  and  more  disordered.  Complete 
anorexia  was  the  consequence  of  the 
accumulation  of  the  fgeces ;  the  colon 
was  drsgged  down  by  the  weight,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  stomach  and 
oesophagus  were  necessarily  displaced* 
in  a  similar  direction,  which  must 
have  seriously  injured  their  functions.* 
Besides,  traces  of  a  slow  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  coats  of  the  small  bowels 
and  the  stomach  were  found  upon  dis-' 
section,  In  short,  the  preceding  case 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  melan- 
choly results  of  neglected  sub-acute 
enteritis,  originally  of  the  rectum  and 
sigmoid  flexure,  and  subsequently  of 
the  rest  of  the  canal. — Journ.  der 
Pract.  Heilk. 

f^ospital  KUportt. 
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Operation  for  Femoral  Hernia.^^ 
At  one  o'clock  on  Saturday,  August 
24th,  Mr.  Stanley  performed  the  ope- 
ration for  femoral  hernia,  in  the  ope- 
rating theatre  of  this  hospital,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  pupils 
and  visitors.  The  patient  was  a 
female,  aet.  40.  She  had  been  sub- 
ject to  hernia  for  some  time  past,  and 
the  intestine  having  suddenly  slipped 
down  on  removal  of  the  truss  ana  be- 
come strangulated,  Mr.  StanlcTf  after 
firequent  futile  attempts  at  reauction, 
found  it  necessary  to  operate.  He 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  Earle,  and  having 
made  the  usual  T  incision  through 
the  int^uments,  he  threw  back  the 
flaps,  and  cautiously  dissected  the 
various  lamins  of  fascie.  The  hernial 
sac  being  then  discovered,  he  divided 
the  stricture  in  the  direction  of  Oim- 
bemat's  ligament;  the  hernial  con- 
tents were  then  returned  without 
any  difficulty.  Duriiur  the  operation 
scarcely  three  spoonsfiu  of  blood  were 
lost.  The  stricture  in  this  case,  as 
in  most  cases  of  femoral  hernia,  was 
fbrmed^  by  the  superior  part  oif  the 
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iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata.  The 
patient  after  being  about  fifteen 
minntes  on  the  table  was  carried  to 
bed,  and  Mr.  Stanley  proceeded  to 
make  a  few  very  general  observations 
on  the  case,  which,  as  they  did  not 
possess  any  particular  interest,  need 
not  be  inserted  here. 

Since  the  operation  the  patient  has 
gone  on  well ;  several  copious  alvine 
evacuations  have  been  procured ;  the 
pulse  is  not  so  feeble  as  it  had  been 
previous  to  the  operation ;  there 
iSy  however,  considerable  anxiety  of 
countenance  and  feverish  irritability. 

Disunited  fracture  of  eighteen 
weeks'  standing  in  a  healthtf  man^ 
or/.  45.  —  There  is  a  very  curious 
case  of  disunited'fracture  of  the  femur 
at  present  in  the  hospital.  The  frac- 
ture is  of  eighteen  weeks'  standing, 
and  though  the  health  of  the  patient 
is  good,  and  he  is  a  strong  labourer 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  union  of 
the  fractured  extremities  has  not  as 
yet  taken  place.  The  fracture  is 
almost  as  complete  as  it  was  on  the^ 
day  of  his  admission.  In  consequence 
of  the  &ilure  of  the  splints  in  produc- 
ing union^  a  tourniquet  and  strone 
bandages  have  been  securely  api*liea 
round  the  ftactured  pait  of  the  thigh 
with  a  view  to  attain  that  object. 

Fracture  of  the  Pelvis, — A  stout 
athletic  man,  aetat.  35,  was  conveyed 
to  the  hospital  on  Thursday,  Aug. 
22nd,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  having 
just  &llen  from  a  wall  several  feet  in 
-height.  On  examination  it  appeared 
that  there  was  fracture  of  the  front 
part  of  the  pelvis^  extending  down  to 
the  acetabulum^  which  Mr.  Stanley 
thinks  is  also  fractured.  The  man  is 
going  on  well,  with  strong  bandages 
round  the  pelvis,  but  complains  of 
great  uneasiness  in  his  position.  Mr. 
8.  desired  the  dresser  to  remedy  this 
if  possible,  by  placing  a  firm  support 
nnder  the  pelvis. 

ST.  OS0R6S*8  HOSPITAL. 


Diseases  of  the  Patelle^^Necrosis 
of  ihe   Tibw  «  Amputations  of  the 


legt  folth  Clinical  Remarks,'^ On 
Thursdays  August  22,  Mr.  Keate 
-performed  amputation  dbove  the  knee 
m  two  cases.  The  one  was  for  disease 
of  the  patdla,  the  other  for  necrosiB 
of  the  tibia.  Both  amputations  were 
performed  in  the  usual  manner.  After 
the  operations,  Mr.  Keate  remarked, 
with  respect  to  the  case  of  disease 
of  the  patella,  "  this  patient  had  been 
in  the  hospital  three  years  ago.  At 
that  time  there  was  extensive  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee- 
joint,  and  a  consultation  was  .held  as 
to  the  propriety  of  amputating  the 
limb.  However,  in  consequence  of 
the  evident  improvement  caused  by 
the  application  of  caustics,  we  aban- 
donea  that  determinati<Mi;  the  patient 
was  discharged,  and  seemed  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery.  His  occupation  was 
that  of  a  gardener.  I  did  not  see 
anything  of  him  from  that  period  till 
a  few  weeks  ago,  when  he  applied 
again  to  me  for  admission  into  the 
hospital.  He  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
knee  for  a  long  time  previously,  and 
had  suffered  an  immense  deal  of  pain 
and  agony.  In  short,  the  poor  fellow 
seemed  exceedingly  anxious  to  have 
the  limb  removed,  as  it  entirely  pre- 
vented him  from  attending  to  his 
occupation,  and  rendered  his  exis- 
tence miserable.  Having  taken  him 
into  the  hospital,  and  tried  every 
remedy  without  success,  I  have  ac- 
cordingly operated.'*  Mr.  Keate  next 
proceeded  to  examine  the  limb.  An 
immense  quantity  of  scrofulous  matter 
was  found  in  the  joint.  The  patella 
was  soft,  and  had  entirely  lost  its 
osseous  structure;  the  entire  joint 
was  exceedingly  diseased,  and  its 
morbid  structure  fully  justified  the 
steps  Mr.  Keate  had  taken  in  ampu- 
tating the  limb.  ''  With  regard  to 
the  other  case/'  continued  Mr.  Keate, 
(necrosis  of  the  tibia)  **  I  do  not  know 
much  of  its  history.  The  patient 
has  been  in  the  hospital  since  last 
April,  and  during  that  time  I  have 
frequently  removed  particles  of  dead 
bone  from  the  tibia ;  the  disease  how- 
ever lately  presented  a  formidable 
appearance,  and  was  making  rapid 
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Btrides  to  the  Icnee-joint.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  knee-joint  is  already 
affected.  The  dimensions  of  the 
•diseased  limb  you  perceive  have  been 
unnaturally  increased,  while  the  other 
legy.and  the  rest  of  the  mau*s  body  is 
in  the  last  state  of  emaciation.  Ahiout 
a  fortnight  ago,  you  may  recollect,  I 
took  away  a  very  large  piece  of  the 
tibia  in  the  ward.*'  On  aissection  of 
this  leg  a  huigo  portion  of  fluid  was 
•discovered.  There  was  considerable 
deposition  of  diseased  osseous  struc- 
ture, the  tibia  was  very  soft  and 
carious.  On  further  examinatiflp  it 
appeared  that  the  disease  had  reached 
the  knee  joint.  Both  the  cases  have 
gone  on  well  since  the  operations ;  the 
bowels  have  been  kept  open,  and  the 
patients  have  been  put  on  broth  diet. 
On  Monday,  Aug.  26th,  Mr  Keate 
•dressed  the  stumps.  On  removing  the 
dressings  the  stumps  presented  h^thy 
surfaces.  On  being  informed  that 
their  bowels  were  inactive  on  Sunday, 
Mr.  Keate  ordered  each 

Oleum  ricmi,  ^i.  ttatim. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  28.  Both  patients 
are  going  on  favourably ;  thev  sleep 
wellat  night.  Bowels  in  gooa  order ; 
pulse  regular. 

-  Femoral  Hernia, — Elizabeth  Chap- 
man, whose  case  we  gave  in  our  ^  last 
number  (femoral  hernia),  has  gone 
on  fiivourably  since  the  operation. 
Abundant  alvine  evacuations  have 
l)een  procured.  Mr.  Keate  on  dress- 
ing the  wound  last  Friday  found  her 
very  feverish,  and  she  seems  to  labour 
under  great  nervous  irritability.  She 
seemed  in  great  anxiety  as  to  the 
success  of  the  operation,  and  was 
crying  the  entire  time  Mr.  Keate  was 
dressing  the  wound,  though  she  com- 
plained of  no  particular  pain.  Up  to 
Wednesday,  Aug.  28th,  she  has  gone 
i»n  moat  £ivouraUy. 

OBITUARY. 

DBATH    op   MR.    ALCOCK. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  considerable  repet 
that  we  have  to  announce  th(>  death  of  Mr. 
Alcqck  of  New  Burlinglon-street.  He  was 
well  koowa  by  nany  Jbf  bid  work«,  and  justly 


esteemed  bv  every  member  of  the  professioa 
who  knew  him. 


LITERARY  INTELLIOBNCB. 

A  Nbw  English  Version  of  Cuvier's  great 
woric «  he  Regae  Animal "  is  in  process  of 
publication. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  has  a  work  "  On  Mummies  *' 
in  the  press. 

Dr.  Ayre  will  shortly  publish  a  work  on 
the  Treatment  of  Cholera,  by  small  and  re- 
peated doses  of  Calomel. 

Translations  of  the  following  works  into 
German  are  announced" 

Brodie  on  the  Urethra. 

Clement's    Observations   in    Surgery  and 
Pathology* 

Lind ley's  Introduction  to  Botany. 

Christi>on*s  Medical  Poisons. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Hernia. 

Dr.  Hope  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and 
Lawrence's  Lectures. 


BOOKB. 


Baillie's  Morbid  Anatomy. 

This  work  has  reached  its  eighth  edition,  a 
sufficient  proof  of  its  value. 

A  Report  on  the  Treatment  of  Malignant 
Cholera,  by  Joseph  Ayrb,  M.D.  8vo.  pp. 
167.   Lonerman  and  Co. 

We  shall  notice  this  work  in  our  Review 
department  at  an  early  occasion. 

The  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and  Che* 
mical  Science,  No.  X. 


CORBB8PONDBNT8. 

THE  SANCTUM.~It  is  our  intention,  on 
and  after  our  first  October  Number,  to  devote 
a  portion  of  this  page  of  our  Journal  to  "  The 
Sanctum,"  in  which  all  our  correspondents  may 
expect  to  be  immortalised ;  those,  therefore, 
who  may  wish  for  immortality  on  the  5th  of 
October  must  express  to  us  their  wishes  on  the 
subject  (post  paid)  as  early  as  possible. 

We  have  inserted  Mr.  Thompeon's  paper 
without,  boweverj  pledging  ourselves  to  sup- 
port his  "  Plan"  to  its  full  extent 

P.  M. — If  our  correspondent  has  acted  as 
an  apothecary  by  compounding  medicines  and 
attending  medical  cases  in  1807,  he  can  do  so. 

ff.  A,  Ihnei9kire,^Vfe  shall  bear  ia 
mind  the  suggestion  of  our  correHpoudent 

Dr.  Seeds  must  be  aware  that  we  cannot 
republish  articles  which  have  already  appeared 
in  our  pages. 

We  are  much  obliged  by  the  oommaiiicatioo 
of  our  Edinbuigh  correspondent 

We  shall  notice  Mr.  Dyer's  co 
in  our  next. 

A  Comtani  Reader  shall  hear  from  us. 


>yer's  commuoiration 


All  Communications  and  Books  for  Review 
to  be  forwa'rded  (free  of  expense)  to  the  Pub* 
lishers,  356^  Strand,  near  lung's  Cotteg*. 
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LECTURES  coloration  is  prodaced  by  the  eflfbsion  of  the 

^,^  .y„„  blood  itself;  but  the  reason  why,  at  different 

periods,  this  discoloration  should  be  greenish, 

PRiyCIPLES,  PRACTICE,  ^    OPS-  or  yellowish,  or  livid,  is  not  precisely  known : 

RATIONS  OP  SURGER  Y,  —whether  the  effused  blood  may  under^ro  any 

decomposition,  or  any  change  in  consequence 

BY  PROFB880B  BAMUBL  GOOPBR.  of  the  action  of  the  'absorbents,  or  from  some 

DelhertdaiiMeUnwermi^ofLondom,  °*f  «"»«'. '  cannot  presume  to  determine. 

.......  |Q,rt    JkJL  A  contusion  sometimes  produces  a  rupture 

^'*^__"  °^  "°~  considerable  vessels,  and  then  the 

1  e  1 099  consequences  may  be  dangerous,  or  fatal ;  thus, 

LwrruRi  Lin.,  DBLiviaBD  rm.  15, 1833.  j^  alSntusion  of  the  heal,  there  is  sometim^ 

Gbntlsmbn, — For  the  purpose  of  finishing  an  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  cranium, 
the  general  view  which  I   nave  lately  been  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  arteries  of  the 
taking  of  the  principal  mechanical  injuries  of  brain  or  dura  mater  being  ruptured,  or  one  of 
the  body,  I  will  now  make  a  few  observations  the  sinuses  being  buist,  the  consequence  of 
on  amhuioHa  and  tpramt.  which  will  generally  be  death  ;  for,  though  in 
Conhmont. — A  contusion,  or  bruise,  is  a  such  an  instance  as  this,  the  quantity  of  blood 
jmechaoicai  injury  of  the  soft  parts,  occasioned  lost  would  not  endanger  life  oy  its  mere  ab- 
bv  the  blow  of  an  obtuse  weapon,  or  by  the  straction  from  the  system  Of  the  circulation, 
violent  colliaoh  of  the  soft  parts  against  a  hard  yet  its  pressure  on  an  organ,  so  important  to 
body  or  syr&oe,  without  any  breach  of  the  the  whole  economy  as  the  brain,  must  produce 
interments ;  for  if  there  were  the  latter  mis-  very  perilous  and  even  fatal  effects.    In  other 
chief  preseot,  the  injury  would  then  rank  as  examples,  there  will  be  an  immense  extrava- 
a  conitmed  wound.    Besides  the  sudden  and  sation  of  blood  in  consequence  of  a  severe  con- 
forcible  conprenioo  of  the  soft  parts,  produced  tusion,  without  the  accident  being  productive 
by  a  contusion — besidea  the  inflammation  of  any  danger:  thus,  from  a  blow  on  the  head^ 
which  alwajTs  follows  the  injury — ^there  is  a  sometimes  a  branch  of  the  occipital  artery,  or 
rapture  of  an  inftoite  number  of  the  minute  of  the  temporal  artery,  may  be  ruptured,  and 
blood-vessels  of  the  part ;  and  this  circumstance  so  much  blood  rapidly  eflVised  as  to  lift  up  the 
explains  why,  after  severe  contusions,  the  swel-  scalp  to  a  considerable  height  from  the  cranium, 
ling  should  come  on  so  rapidly ;  and,  in  some  as  for  instance,  to  that  of  two  or  three  inches, 
examples,  it  comes  on  almost  instantly,  in  and  of  course  so  as  to  occasion  immense  dis- 
conseqoenoe  of  the  burst  vessels  being  larger  fiffurement.    I  have  seen   many  such  cases, 
than  usual,  and  the  quick  effusiou  Into  the  which  would  have  been  truly  alarming  judging 
cellular  tissue.    The  same  hd  also  explains  from  their  appearance  alone ;  and,  if  the  prog- 
why  there  should   be  that  discoloration  of  nosis  had  been  founded  on  this  principle,  that 
the  mahce  oi  a  bruised  part,  which  surgeons  is,  on  the  ground  of  the  mere  disftgurenent, 
call  ecchjfmMu — a  dark  blue,  livid,  and  yel-  it  would  have  been  erroneous ;  for,  almoat  all 
lowiah  sort  of  discoloration  of  the  skin,  the  these  external  swdlings,  arising  from  effusion 
most  fiuniUar  example  of  which  is  seen  in  of  blood  after  contusions,  are  removed  by  the 
what  is  called  a  "  black  eye.**    This  arises  absorbents  with  surprising  power  and  expe- 
from  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  dition.    You  must  not,  therefore,  judge  of  the 
from  the  small  arteries  and  veins  which  have  danger  of  a  contusion  from  the  (|uantity  of 
been  burst  by  the  violence  of  the  blow.    The  bloM  effused,  but  rather  from  the  sitiution  of 
various  shades  of  such  discoloration  do  not  the  blood :  thus,  if  there  be  an  effusion  of 
depend,  however,  merely  on  the  eflbsion  of  blood  into  the  abdomen,  produced  by  a  coo- 
blood,  but  on  certain  chanees  which  it  under-  tusion,  then  the  situation  of  the  eztnvasated 
gocB,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  as  yet  been  blood,  independently  of  its  quantity,  will  b« 
satii^ctorily  made  out .  No  doubt  the  dl»*  a  source  of  considenble  danger.     I  had  « 
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patient,  about  ftfteen  months  ago,  who,  in  a 
a  fall,  struck  the  sacrum  violently  against  a 
stone  step ;  the  result  was  a  prodigious  swel- 
ling as  large  as  the  man's  head,  and  equal  in 
size,  I  am  sure,  to  that  immense  protuberance 
on  the  sacrum  of  the  Hottentot  Venus,  who 
uied  to  be  exhibited  in  London  some  years 
ago  as  a  curiosity ;  but  this  swelling,  immense 
as  it  was,  disappeared  completely  under  com- 
mon treatment  It  was  not  necessary  to  make 
any  opening  in  it ;  and,  in  the  course  of  seven 
or  eigtit  weeks,  it  had  entirely  subsided. 

I  should  say,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  generally 
better  in  Uiese  cases  to  leave  the  bUrad  to  the 
action  of  the  absorbents,  than  to  make  an 
opening  for  its  escape,  for  a  reason  which  I 
wtU  presently  explain  to  you ;  in  fact  if,  in 
the  particular  case  I  have  just  alluded  to,  I 
had  made  an  opening  in  the  swelling — and, 
by  the  by>  one  of  the  surgeons  who  saw  it 
with  me  considered  it  impossible  to  avoid 
doing  so^— -if,  I  say,  I  had  made  an  opening, 
I  should  not  have  got  out  all  the  blood,  and 
the  consequence  would  have  -been,  that  what 
remained  would  have  putrified;  for  directly 
the  atmospheric  air  has  access  to  extravasated 
blood  in  ue  temperature  to  which  such  blood 
iS'Usually  exposed,  putrefiiction  of  the  effused 
mass  takes  place  rapidly,  the  surrounding 
parts  inflame,  suppuration  and  large  abscesses 
loliow,  and  frequently  sloughing. 

I  may  naxt  remark,  gentlemen,  that  the 
aeyerity  of  a  contusionjdoes  not  depend  simply 
on  the  violence  with  which  it  has  been 
inflicted ;  and  a  moderate  contusion  of  the 
head  may  cause  urgent  and  considerable 
danger  by  extravasation  of  blood  within  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  consequent  pres- 
sure oD  the  brain.  A  moderate  blow  on  the 
Jivp(«astrk:  region  may  also  rupture  the 
buKkter,  if  that  receptacle  happen  to  be  full 
of  wine  at  the  moment.  This  fact  is  illus- 
tvated  in  two  preparations  on  the  table :  one 
of.  them  was  taken  from  a  patient  who  had 
been  drinking,  and  who  on  going  suddenly 
out  of  u  light  room  into  the  street  at  night, 
struck  the  lower  part  of  his  abdomen  against 
a  post ',  and  the  bladder  happening  to  m  full 
at  the  time,  was  burst  by  the  blow.  The 
oonsequeoces  were  fatal,  from  the  extrava- 
sation of  wine  resulting  from  the  rupture  of 
the  bladder.  The  other  preparation  was  taken 
from  a  patient  of  my  own ;  a  fine  youn^  man, 
who,  as  he  was  wrestiing  one  day  m  the 
King's  Bench,  fell  under  his  antagonist,  whose 
knee  came  forcibly  upon  the  hypogastric 
region,  and  ruptured  the  bladder,  which  hap- 
.pened  to  be  very  5ill  at  the  moment  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  intestines,  which,  if 
they  are  foil  at  the  time  of  a  contusion  being 
received  on  the  abdomen,  are  in  considerable 
danger  of  being  burst,  and  their  contents  are 
likely  to  be  extravasated.  These  circumstances 
will  make  you  understand,  that  the  danger  of 
■>ne  contusions  depends  on  the  empty  or 
distended  state  of  the  parts  at  the  time  when 
the  vwlence  is  applied.  Sometimes  the  danger 


of  a  contusion  depends  on  its  effect  on  a  dis- 
tant part  from  that  immediately  injured,  which 
effbct  is  called  a  contrecoup,  A  remarkable 
example  of  this  sort  of  injury  is  mentioned  in 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Pott:  a  person  fell  with 
pireat  violence  on  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  no  other  part  of  his  body  was 
struck,  yet  he  had  every  symptom  of  a  violent 
concussion  of  the  brain. 

Now,  genUemen,  there  are  three  indications 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  con- . 
tusions ;  the  first  is,  to  prevent  or  keep  down 
inflammation ;  because,  when  a  part  has  re- 
ceived a  severe  blow,  there  is  or  necessity  a 
disposition   excited   in    it    to    inflammatory 
action.    You  always  remark    more  or  less 
swelling  in  cases  of  contusion,  for  the  effusion 
of  blood  from  the  ruptured  vessels  is  imme- 
diate; and  then   inflammation  will   follow, 
unless  some  means  be  taken  to  prevent  it 
Sometimes  the  inflammation  will  be  so  violent 
as  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  abscesses ;  and 
this  will  especially  be  liable  to  occur,  if  the 
patient  be  sulowed  to  move  the  injured  part, 
and  no  means  be  adopted  for  subduing  the 
inflammatory  action.    The  best  applications 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this  first  indication,  are 
in  Ihe  beginning  cold  ones ;  cold  evaporating 
lotions  are  the  most  proper  at  first;  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  tending  to  check  the  inflam- 
mation, and  to  restrain  a  further  effusion  of 
blood  from  the  ruptured  vessels.    You  must 
therefore  at  once  see  the  reasons  why  cold 
applications  should  be  so  beneficial.    But,  iti 
severe  cases,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  em- 
ploy merely  local  treatment;  antiphlogistic 
measures  ought  to  be  pursued  further.      In 
particular  bleeding  should  be  employed,  pur- 
gative medicines  administered,    a   low  diet 
directed,  and    other   general    antiphlogistic 
plans  put  in  execution ;  but,  above  all  thmgs^ 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  part  perfecUy  quiet 
There  are  some  exceptions  to  the    use  of 
cold  applications ;  certain  patients  do  not  bear 
them  well,  and  express  a  strong  objection  to 
them,,  especially  when  it  is  proposed  to  apply 
them  to  certain  parts  of  the  body;  for  instance, 
you  would  not  Judge  it  right  to  apply  them 
to  a  female  at  the  time  of  her  menses,  or  to 
any  person  who  is  particularly  disposed  to 
inflammatory  afl^tions  of  the  cnest  or  lungs ; 
under  such  circnmstances  you  would  avoid 
the  use  of  cold  applications.    I  may  add,  that 
in  all  cases  after  a  certain  time,  you  will  find, 
that  the  application  of  cold  does  not  afford 
that  relief  which  it  may  have  done  in  the 
commencement;    it  is  considered  generally 
beneficial,  therefore,  after  a  time  to  exchange 
them  for  warm  ones,  such  as  fomentations  and 
poultices. 

Tlie  second  indication  is  to  promote  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  extravasated  blood,  the  re- 
moval of  the  ecchymont.  You  cannot  safely 
attempt  to  do  this,  however,  until  the  in- 
flammation immediately  following  the  acci- 
dent has  subsided.  At  all  events,  all  active 
inflammation  should  be  removed  before  the 
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eflkient  romediesy  called  for  by  the  se- 
cond indtcatioo,  can  be  prudently  tried.  The 
dispersion  of  the  ecchymosis  is  promoted  by 
the  use  of  what  are  called  cUscuHeni  toHom, 
which  generally  contain  the  muriate  or  ace^ 
iaie  of  ammomoy  apirU  of  wme,  or  diluted 
aeeiic  add.  You  may  also  apply  to  the 
part,  the  iiqffor  plumbi  acetatU  dimiust  and 
perhaps,  while  a  degree  of  acute  inflammation 
still  continues,  this  is  the  l)est  application  as  a 
mild  discntient  to  begin  with,  and  after  a  time, 
when  the  inflammation  has  been  still  further 
nbdued,  you  may  have  recourse  to  stronger 
discntient iotions,*or  even  liniments,  contain- 
ing camphor  or  ammonia.  Sometimes,  also, 
pteasure  is  exceedingly  usefiil  in  dispersing 
the  effuaed  blood.  In  many  cases,  iodine  has 
been  employed  in  liniments  for  the  purpose  of 
exdting  the  absorbents  to  take  up  tne  ex- 
travasiSed  blood ;  but  it  should  not  be  used 
till  the  inflammation  has  been  sufficiently  re- 
moved. 

The  third  indication  in  the  treatment  of 
eontnsioDs,  is  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  parts* 
that  is,  to  bring  them  into  a  state  in  which 
any  weakness  or  loss  of  action  in  them  will 
be  obviated,  and  they  will  regain  a  capability 
of  performing  their  several  functions.  After 
a  severe  contusion,  you  wiU  find  that  the  parts 
always  remain  for  a  certain  time  exceedingly 
weak,  and  if  they  are  at  this  time  excited  too 
fnelft  they  will  become  the  seat  of  an  oodema- 
toQs  swelling.  Now,  the  indication  at  pre* 
sent  under  consideration,  is  fulfilled  by  apply- 
ing cainpborated  liniments,  or  having  recourse 
to  frictbn,  shampooing,  or  the  pumping  of 
cold  water  on  the  parts;  but  perhaps  no 
■seans  is  more  effectual  for  restoring  the  tone 
of  the  parts,  than  pressure  by  means  of  band- 
ages, or  a  laced  stocking,  an  India  rubber 
roUer,  or,  if  it  be  the  ankle  which  is  affected^ 
strips  of  adhesive  plaister,  applied  in  the  man- 
ner which  I  have  formerly  pointed  out  to  you, 
namely,  in  circles,  alternately  in  the  perpen- 
dicular and  transverse  directions.  When  much 
rigidity  oontipues^  as  well  as  weakness  of  the 
part,  you  may  try  pattive  motion,  the  meaning 
of  which  term  I  have  already  explained  to  you 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 

There  are  certain  instances,  in  which  you 
will  be^  obliged  to  deviate  from  the  advice  I 
have  given  you,  not  to  make  an  opening  in 
contused  parts  for  the  purpose  of  letting  out 
the  cAised  blood ;  for  sometimes  matter  will 
Ibrm  in  the  swelling,  and  the  absorbents  will 
fiul  in  taking  up  the extravasated  fluids.  Then 
you  must  make  an  opening,  not  only  to  dis- 
charge the  matter,  but  also  to  let  out  as  much 
blood  as  passible.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  opening  ought  to  be  a  free  one.  Aft»- 
wwds  the  case  is  to  be  treated  as  a  common 


With  respect  .to  spramSf  gentlemen,  when 
&  joint  is  forcibly  moved  in  a  direction  in 
which  it  was  never  intended  to  move  by 
nature,  or  whoi  it  is  moved  in  a  natural 
direction  beyond  a  certain  limit,  then  the 


ligaments  and  tendons  become  stretched,  and 
the  surrounding  parts  suffer  considerable  in- 
jury.  There  is  not  merely  a  stretching  of  the 
ligaments,  but  considerable  injury  done  to  the 
integuments  and  other  soft  parts.  I  may  say, 
then,  that  when  a  joint  has  been  moved  in 
any  direction  further  than  the  natural  con- 
formation of  the  bones,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  ligaments  will  properly  allow;  dr  if  it 
has  been  twisted,  yet  not  so  as  to  produce  a 
dislocation,  then  the  injury  ranks  as  a  sprain  : 
or  I  may  say,  that  a  violent  twist  of  a  joint, 
or  a  forcible  moveikient  of  it  in  a  direction  or 
degree  for  which  nature  has  not  fitted  it,  but 
without  dislocation,  is  technically  called  a 
epram.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  a 
sprain,  the  ligaments  are  not  only  violently' 
stretched,  but  often  partially  torn;  neither  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  after  a  severe  sprain,  the 
muscles  of  the  limb  are  considerably  injured 
through  the  medium  of  their  tendons,  which 
the  accident  has  caused  to  be  violently  drawn 
in  one  particular  direction.  The  sheaths  of 
the  tendons  themselves,  we  know  very  well, 
are  likewise  subject  to  inflammation. 

The  ginglymoid  joints  are  observed  to  be 
those  which  most  frequently  suffer  from  the' 
effects  of  sprains,  and  when  you  reflect  a 
moment,  you  will  see  the  reason  of  this  fact 
The  orbicular  joints  are  adapted  for  motion 
in  every  direction,  and  this  circumstance 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  protect  them  from 
sprains.  The  shoulder  joint  is  one  that  admits 
of  motion  in  every  direction,  and,  therefore, 
is  not  frequently  sprained ;  if  the  motion  be 
carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  there  will 
penerallj^  be  a  dislocation.  But,  ginglymoid 
joints  being  restricted  to  motion  in  two  direc- 
tions only,  if  they  are  forced  to  move  in  any 
other  direction,  then  they  become  sprained. 
It  is  then  the  capability  of  orbicular  joints  to 
move  in  every  direction,  which  protects  them 
very  much  from  the  effects  of  sprains ;  yet 
you  must  not  adopt  the  opinion  of  some  sur- 
geons who  contend,  that  orbicular  joints  are 
entirely  free  from  all  liability  to  sprains.  Any 
person,  who  has  had  his  arm  forcibly  and 
suddenly  carried  a  considerable  way  behind 
hb  back,  knows  by  experience  that  the  shoulder 
joint  may  be  sprained;  and  when  the  lower 
extremity  is  suddenly  placed  in  a  state  of 
abduction  beyond  a  certain  point,  if  it  be  not 
carried  so  &r  as  to  produce  a  dislocation,  it 
will  suffer  the  kind  of  injury  which  is  called 
sprain. 

Gentlemen,  the  symptoms  of  a  sprain  are, 
flrst  a  considerable  degree  of  pain  in  the  injured 
part,  a  severe  and  peculiar  kind  of  pain,  which 
18  supposed  to  arise  from  the  injury  done  to  the 
ligaments;  it  is  in  fact  often  suspected,  that 
the  sickness  and  faintness,  following  a  sprain, 
are  more  owing  to  the  mechanical  injury  done 
to  the  ligaments,  than  to  the  mischief  done  to 
other  soft  parts.  Then,  gentlemen,  a  rapidly 
formed  ecchymosis  is  another  usual  conse- 
quence of  this  kind  of  acciden. 

In  elderly  persons,  sprains  are  often  very 
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a  few  days,  with  aomeuninportaiit  altAations, 
with  the  effect  of  a  rapid  decline  of  the  ftwel- 
ling  both  of  the  abdomen  and  extremities,  and 
a  mitigation  of  all  the  symptoms.  He  was 
also  occasionally  purged  with  snpertartrate  of 
potass.  In  about  eight  or  ten  oajrs  ptyaKsm 
was  fully  established;  the  gums  and  inner 
taHace  of  the  cheeks  became  sore;  he  was 
considerably  better;  swelling  of  the  abdomen 
)|uite  ^ne,  and  the  oedema  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities much  diminished,  but  most  percep- 
tible towards  evening.  Had  some  pain  in  the 
risht  hypochondrium  last  night.  Pulse  72, 
full;  urine  abundant ->- Vesical,  hypochond. 
dext    Omit  pil.  et  mistura. 

R.  Potcarb.,potacet,aa3ij;  Spirit  aether, 
nit.,  acet  scille,  ai  Jss ;  Tinct  digital., 
tlixxx;  Mist  camphor,  ^vL  M.  capiat 
cochl.  ij.  ampla  ter  die. 

He  continued  to  improve  under  the  use  of 
this  mixture ;  and  a  few  days  afVerwards,  when 
I  called  to  see  him,  I  found  him  out,  having 
resumed  his  usual  occupation.  His  wife  re- 
ported that  the  swelling  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  that  he  was  quite  free  from  all 
complaint 

This  case  exhibits  a  very  ftiir  specimen  of 
inflammatory  dropsy  in  a  mild  form,  and  also 
Illustrates  some  points  in  the  pathok«y  and 
treatment  of  the  disease  generally,  i  shall, 
therefore,  take  a  review  of  the  predisposing 
and  exciting  causes  to  which  this  patient  was 
exposed,  the  symptoms  which  he  presented,  of 
the  prognosis  ana  diagnosis  which  appeared  to 
me  deducible  from  a  consideration  of  all  these 
circumstances,  and  afterwards  give  my  reasons 
for  the  line  of  practice  which  I  adopted. 

The  predisponng  causes  in  this  case  were, 
1st  The  temperament  of  the  individual ;  2nd. 
His  habits  of  life ;  drd.  His  previous  state  of 
hcadth.  He  was  of  the  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment You  are  all  aware  that  physiologisis 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  classifying  con- 
stitutions according  to  certain  physical  and 
moral  differences,  depending  on  the  various 
proportions  and  relations  among  the  parts, 
whi:h  make  up  their  organisation,  as  well  as 
upon  the  different  degrees  in  the  relative  energy 
of  certain  organs.  These  distinctions,  I  con- 
ceive, are  founded  on  nature,  but  the  detail 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  physiologist; 
however,  as  for  as  it  bears  on  the  subject  we 
are  considering,  I  shall  allude  to  it     The 

fhlegmatic  temperament  is  characterised  by 
^r.  Gregory  as  exhibiting  a  "  lax  and  fiseble 
structure  of  body,  in  many  cases  attended  with 
oberity,  pde  countenance,  skin  smooth  without 
hairs,  hairs  white,  pulse  slow  and  feeble,  blood- 
vessels small,  fluids  unusualW  watery,  and,  lan- 
guid in  their  motion,  &c.  &c.**  dur  patient 
presented  this  general  appearance.  Such  con- 
stitutions, is  is  obvious  from  the  predominance 
of  serous  particles  in  their  system,  and  also 
from  the  low  degree  of  vital  energy  which  they 
possess,  will  be  more  liable  to  dropsical  efRi- 
sions  when  exposed  to  the  exciting  causes. 


than  individuals  of  more  active  circulation  and 
less  diluted  fluids.     The  habits  of  life  of  our 
patient  dso  concnrred  with  his  temperament 
m  rendering  him  liable  to  dropsy:  he  was 
intemperatel-probably  a  dram-drinker.    This 
vicious  practice  would  operate  in  two  ways  in 
predisposing  him  to  this  disease;  first,  by  in- 
dttdnr  a  general  debHity  of  the  system,  and 
eeoonoly,  by  causing  a  diseased  state  of  the 
liver,  which  we  know  is  frequently  productive 
t>f  dropsical  effusion ; — this  latter  state,  from 
-certain  symptoms  to  be  afterwards  considered, 
-we  had  some  grounds  to  suspect  existed  in  this 
«ase.    Our  patient,  then,  bemg  predisposed  by 
temperament,  habits,  and  previous  disorders, 
to  dropsy,  was  exposed  to  a  powerful  exciting 
cause,  namely,  cold  and  wet  (probably  from 
his  occupation  in  life)  lon^  continued,  while 
his  body  was  in  a  comparatively  inactive  state. 
The  immediate  effects  of  this  exposure  were 
Tigors,  and  some  swelling  in  the  abdomen  and 
fbet,  with  some  moptoms  of  cholera,  which, 
-however,  soon  disappeared,  and  which  pro- 
bably originated  partly  from  the  epidemic  in- 
fluence not  yet  quite  extinct  in-  this  city,  and 
also  perhaps  from  a  deranged  state  of  the  liver. 
This  swelhng  continued  to  increase,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  diagnosis  as  far  as 
the  existence  of  dropsical  effusion  was  con- 
cerned.   The  oedema  of  the  feet,  legs,  and 
fkce,  presenting  a  whitish  uncircnmscribed 
tiimemction,  pitting  on  pressure,  and  the  co- 
existence of  the  abdominal  swelling,  all  suffi- 
ciently indicated  the  presence  of  dropsy ;  but 
'the  point  of  diagnosis  to  be  determined  was, 
what  species  of  the  disease  existed — ^whether 
it  was  dropsy  dependent  on  disease  of  the 
liver,  or  comiectea  with  an  affection  of  some 
other  viscus,  or  arising  from  general  debility, 
<ir  caused  by  inflammatory  action.    The  latter 
opinion  appeared  to  me  most  correct,  for  these 
reasons,  namely,  the  exciting  cause  being  most 
likely  to  produce  such  an  action  on  the  sys- 
tem ;  the  swelling  being  preceded  by  rigors, 
which  veiy  frec^uently  usher  in  inflammatory 
action ;  the  rapidity  with  which  the  swelling 
set  in  and  increased ;  and  the  character  of  the 
pulse,  which  was  full  and  strong.    There  ap- 
peared, however,  some  reason  to  suspect  dis- 
ease of  the  liver;  the  patient  was  a  dram- 
drinker.    He  also  exhibited  some  symptoms 
of  hepatic  disease,  such  as  tenderness  on  pree* 
-sure  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  pain  in  the 
right  shouUer.    He  had  been  subject  to  pain 
in  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  in  the  tip  of 
the  left  shoulder,  headach,  and  bitter  taste  in 
the  mouth,  for  some  time  previous  to  his  pre- 
sent attack.    Might  not,  then,  the  dropsical 
efRision  be  the  consequence  of  an  affection  of 
this  organ  t  I  think  it  likely  that  some  degree 
of  hqiatic  inflammatnn  might  have  been  pre- 
sent in  this  case  along  with  the'dropsical  effu- 
sion, and  probably  have  contributea  lo  aggra- 
vate it;  but  I  fed  convinced  that  the  main 
exciting  cause  of  the  disease  was  a  general 
inflammatory  action  producing  serous  eifbsion. 
The  dropsy  arising  from  disnae  of  the  liver 
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is  gBBetaU^  cbronie  in  its  character,  un« 
attended  with  rigors*  ftiU  pulse,  &c  Symp- 
lons of  hepttic  diseue  sod  derangement  of 
the  Htomsph  usually  precede  it  for  a  consider- 
able time*  It  also  frequently  assumes  the  form 
of  pure  ascites  and  is  not  uncommonly  attended 
vith  an  icteroid  colour  of  the  skin.  Jt  is  ob- 
vious these  circumstances  did  not  exist  with 
our  patient,  neither  were  there  any  symptoms 
indicating  an  affection  of  any  other  internal 
atgao ;  Mjd  the  age,  previous  state  of  health, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  pro* 
greased,  eicluded  altogether  the  idea  of  the 
cflusioD  being  caused  by  general  debility.  Our 
diagnosis,  then,  appeared  fairly  deducibte  from 
a  cloae  consideration  of  the  symptoms  and  his- 
tory of  the  case. 

Having  determined  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease^  the  nest  point  of  inquiry  was,  what 
prognosis  was  most  probable.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  the  prognosis,  on  the  whole,  was 
fiivourable.  The  patient  was  a  ^oung  man; 
his  constitution  not  as  yet  much  impsured  by 
his  irregular  habits;  the  affection  was  that 
species  of  dropsy  which  in  general  may  be 
snbdued  by  depletion ;  it  was  not  very  aggra- 
vated in  <wee ;  and  the  remedies  first  used 
were  speedOy  IbUowed  by  a  mitigation  of  all 
the  symptoms;  we  bad  therefore  every  encou- 
ragement to  proceed  on  an  active  and  decided 
Elan  of  treatment,  and  the  result  realised  our 
opes.  Inflammatory  dropsy  being  then  pre* 
sumed  to  exist,  our  first  object  was  to  reduce 
the  increased  action  which  had  given  rise  to, 
and  probably  was  still  incressing,  the  efll^on. 
Venesection  was  accordingly  p^ormed  to  the 
extent  of  sixteen  ounces,  with  the  effect  of  a 
Initigation  of  all  the  qrmptoms ;  and  another 
advantage  was  also  gained — that  of  rendering 
the  system  more  susceptible  of  the  influence 
of  SBcdieine  than  it  would  be  while  the  inflam- 
malory  action  continued  unabated.  The  next 
lenedgr  wis  intended  to  keep  up  the  effect 
produced  bgr  the  bleeding,  to  excite  the  ab- 
aorbents  to  take  up  the  effused  fluid,  and  to 
atinnlate  the  kidneys  to  increased  secretion. 
A  eombination  of  digitalis,,  mercury,  and 
squill  was  therofore  used.  The  digitalis  being 
calculated  to  lower  arterial  action,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  excites  absorption ;  the  mer- 
cury produces  the  latter  effect,  while  it  also 
promotes  secretion;  and  the  action  of  the 
skills  is  more  exclusively  directed  to  the 
kidneys.  Diuresis  was  rendered  more  certain 
and  rapid  by  exhibiting,  in  the  intervals  be- 
fwieco  the  puis,  a  fluid  mixture,  consisting  of 
several  diotetics  -combined,  for  this  class  of 
BiediriBfa  act  with  much  greater  power  when 
several  are  combined  together,  than  when  the 
fcraniia  oonasts  of  but  few  ingredients ;  and  it 
^as  even  been  asscrled,  with  some  truth,  I 
believe,  that  the  effbct  is  often  in  proportion 
to  the  coaqplexi^  of  the  prescriDtion* 

SoperCaitrate  of  potass  was  aiso  used  occa- 
sionaUy  as  a  pmge,  wfaoch  was  not  only  well 
adapted  to  produce  watery  dejections,  but 
also  aanrcTM  another  important  end,  that  of 


acting  with  the  mercury  in  its  effect  on  Uie 
liver,  whicha  ^  I  before  mentioned,  probably 
also  partook  of  the  inflammatory  state  existing 
in  the  whole  systeau  Jt  has  been  observed 
of  this  salt,  that  it  often  succeeds  in  evacuating 
bile  when  other  means  fail,  and  this  remark 
I  have  seen  verified  in  practice,  having  oflcn 
observed  green  stools  follow  the  exhibition  of 
this  medicine.  A  blister  was  also  applied  to 
the  hepatic  region.  The  objects  then  we  en- 
deavoured to  accomplish  were,  first,  the  re- 
duction of  inflammatory  action;  secondly,  ex- 
citing the  absorbent  system  ;  thirdly,  stimu- 
lating the  kidneys  to  increased  secretion; 
and,  fourthly,  the  removal  of  an  inflammatory 
or  congested  state  of  the  liver,  and  the  result 
of  the  case  seemed  to  confirm  the  propriety 
of  our  plan  of  treatment. 

I  have  thus  entered  somewhat  minutely 
into  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  this  case,  because  I  conceive  the  closest 
investigation  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  medical  student,  I  would  earnestly  advise 
you  not  only  to  observe  accurately,  and  to 
treasure  up  in  your  recollection,  the  phe- 
nomena which  the  case  to  which  you  are  di- 
recting your  attention  exhibits,  but  also  to 
exercise  your  understanding  in  reasoning  on 
the  symptoms,  to  endeavour  to  form  a  decided 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  from  your  own  judg- 
ment, to  Uv  down  the  plan  of  treatment 
which  would  i^pear  to  you  most  likely  to  be 
successful,  to  consider  the  individual  pro- 
perties of  the  medicines  you  may  select,  the 
most  judicious  mode  of  combining  and  ex- 
hibiting them,  to  compare  your  conclusions 
with  £ose  of  the  more  experienced  prac- 
titioner, and  also  with  the  result  of  the  case. 
You  will,  it  is  true,  by  this  independent  mode 
of  thinking,.oflen  at  first  be  mistaken  in  your 
judgment,  but  the  discovery  of  your  errors 
will  be  in  itself  a  source  of  instruction.  You 
will  not  only  be  less  liable  to  err  in  similar 
cases  in  future,  but  you  will  learn  caution 
in  forming  your  conclusions,  your  habits  of 
observation  will  be  sharpened  and  improved, 
and  you  will  be  preserved  from  adopting  an 
emjpiriad  routine  of  practice. 

The  case  which  we  have  been  considering 
afforded  an  example  of  inflammatory  dropsy 
affecting  the  lower  extremities,  the  fiice,  the 
abdomen,  and  probably  the  thorax  in  a  mode- 
rate degree,  and  only  requiring  one  bleeding, 
of  no  great  extent,  the  use  of  diuretics  for  a 
short  time,  and  purgatives  to  effect  its  re- 
moval. But  cases  do  occasionally  occur  of 
much  greater  severity,  requiring  venesection 
to  be  carried  to  a  degree  which  would  appear 
quite  unjustifiable  to  a  pracdtioner  who  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  result  of 
the  practice.  I  recollect  having  seen  a  most 
strilung  instance  of  this  kind,  a  good  many 
years  ago,  in  the  clinical  ward^  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Infirmary ;  a  detail  of  the  case 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Graham,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
April,  1832,  but  it  illustrates  so  strongly  the 
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in  a  ihort  tine  Ihe  swellijig  c&lMy  dis- 
•ppjved. 

lliere  are  many  olber  remedies  uiieful  in 
dropsvy  which  I  have  not  at  present  time  to 
consider;  in  the  few  remarks  that  I  have 
made  on  the  treatment  of  this  disease^  1  have 
adhered  to  the  results  of  my  own  experience. 
In  the  course  of  our  clinical  labours  I  shall 
probably  have  abundant  opportnnities  of  in- 
vestigating the  different  forms  of  this  disease. 
What  I  have  said  this  evening  refers  princi- 
pally to  that  species  of  serous  effusion  which 
»  the  result  of  inflammatory  action. 

LECTURES 

ON  THB 

FHYSIOAL  BDUCATION  AND  DISBA8K8 

OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN^ 

OBLIVERKD 
BY  DB«  BYAN^ 

j41  the  H^ettmiruier  Ditpentary,  1833. 

LECTURE   VII. 

Maternal  Influenceon  ihe  Bmhtyo—Mon' 

iirondei. 

GBirrL«Mi<Nr— The  mechanism  of  the  per- 
petuation of  our  species  n  involved  in  im- 
penetrable mystery.  It  occupied  the  attention 
of  naturalists  and  physicians  in  all  ages,  but 
it  still  remains  unknown.  After  all  the  hypo- 
theses and  systems  of  naturalists  and  phy- 
siologists, there  is  but  one  certain  conclusion, 
that  Oiere  must  be  a  union  of  the  sexes  for  the 
nerpetuation  of  the  species.  In  my  work  on 
Miawifery,  I  have  given  a  fiill  account  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  theories  of  generation^ 
and  the  conclusion  drawn  bv  all  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  from  the  time  of  Plato 
to  the  present,  which  is,  that  both  sexes  con- 
tribute to  the  propagation  of  the  offspring. 
Both  should  be  of  tne  adult  sge,  and  of  souml 
constitutions,  and  their  moral  and  physical 
energies  fixed  upon  the  desired  object  Con- 
ception is  most  likely  to  happen  a  few  days 
after  menstruation,  when  the  womb  has  pe^- 
formed  its  functkm.  Repose  and  tranquillity 
of  mind  during  the  first  days  after  impreg- 
nation are  proon  of  a  regular  conception ;  and 
if  the  passions  of  the  mother  can  deface  or 
deform  the  infont,  which  b  undecided,  they 
can  only  do  so  in  the  first  days  of  its  existence^ 
when  it  is  passing  from  the  ovary  through  the 
uterine  tube,  whence  it  may  escape  or  be 
arrested,  and  the  pregnancy  become  ovarian, 
tubal,  or  extra-uterine.  It  is  maintained  by 
almost  all  writers,  that  the  moral  and  physical 
dispositions  of  parents  are  transmitted  to  their 
oflipring;  and  therefore  that  healthfiil  parents 
will  generate  healthfiil  infonts,  and  delicate  or 
diseased  parents,  feeble  and  delicate  infants. 
It  is  also  an  axiom,  that  procreation  cannot 
be  effbcted  at  the  will  or  desire  of  the  sexes, 
nor  can  the  sex  or  beauty  of  the  oflspHog  be 


dflteiwined*  Bvory  one  knows  that  many 
persons  anxious  for  children  never  have  any, 
and  some  wish  U>  have  none^  but  have  them. 
We  cannot  therefore  assent  to  the  hypothesis 
of  our  Gallic  contemporaries,  that  **  t^e  sex 
of  the  offspring  may  be  determined  by  the 
will  of  the  parents.'  If  this  were  true,  the 
anxieties  of  those  whose  titlea  and  estates  are 
to  become  extinct^  or  pass  into  the  possession 
of  others,  on  account  of  the  want  of  a  male 
heir,  could  not  exist.  Neverthelessour  Frendi 
contemporaries,  who  manage  these  points 
better  than  ourselves,  **  describe  the  art  of 
procreating  the  sexes  at  will  (Millot);  in- 
fonts  of  spirit  without  passions  (Robert); 
of  beauty  (Quillet),  and  sound  and  vi^rous." 
Such  are-  the  reveries  of  this  age  of  intellect, 
which  are  opposed  to  common  observation 
and  to  numerous  anatomical  and  physiologiGed 
focts.  MM.  Jadelot,  Legallois,  and  GanlieB 
have  completely  refutid  these  ridiculous 
opinions.  If  the  will  or  the  imagination  of 
parents  could  fix  the  exact  moment  of  con- 
ception, the  sex,  beauty,  and  vigour  of  their 
offspring,  there  would  never  be  ugly,  deli- 
cate, or  deformed  children.  Few  women, 
I  should  suppose,  could  fancy  deformed 
offiipring;  yet  it  is  the  common  opinion, 
that  marks  nid  deformities  are  caused  by  the 
mother's  imagination.  If  the  mind  of  the 
mother  could  prevent  such  blemishes,  I  be- 
lieve they  would  never  happen.  I  shall  ex- 
amine tlM  validity  of  this  doctrine  hereafter, 
and,  I  think,  refute  it.  There  are  some  other 
curious  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  sex  of 
the  fcetus.  Women  in  all  ages  as  well  as  the 
present,  felt,  and  do  feel,  great  interest  in 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  sex  of  the  fostus, 
or  infant,  during  pregnancy.  Every  woman 
wishes  to  know  whether  she  carries  a  male  or 
female ;  this  is  the  case  in  all  countries.  In 
remote  sges,  inquiries  were  made  of  astrologers, 
soothsayers,    sorcerers,   fortune-tellers,    em- 

fairies,  and  midwives.  The  Egyptians  and 
ndians  referred  to  the  state  of  the  heavens, 
and  to  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  at  the 
time  of  oonception.  The  Greeks  and  other 
nations  invoked  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and 
the  ancient  physicians  were  of  course  con- 
sulted. Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  held,  that 
a  male  was  more  slowly  developed  than  a 
female,  that  pregnancy  was  more  protiacted, 
and  that  the  mother  enjoyed  better  health, 
when  she  carried  a  male  infant  There  are 
various  ridiculous  experiments  proposed  in 
the  work  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  wnich  ia  now 
in  ^reat  circulation,  and  the  standard  au- 
thority with  midwives  and  others,  though  a 
production  only  published  more  than  a  cen« 
tury  ago  by  an  empiric  named  Salmon. 
This  production  is  erroneous  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  is  highly  detrimental  to  morula 
and  to  human  life.  I  need  scarcely  mention, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  sex  of  the 
foetus  in  the  womb,  or  the  moment  of  con- 
ception. MM.  Virey,  Girou,  Dugte,  and 
-Velpeau,  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the  sex 
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of  iheinAuit  will  be  deterniiied  l^  thst  of  the 
puent  who  enjoys  the  most  prolific  power  at 
the  instant  of  conception.  Aoooraing  to 
MM.  Alphonse  Leroy,  and  Bailly,  males 
are  propagated  by  vi^norous  parents,  and 
females  by  feeble  and  delicate.  I  think  both 
these  conclusions  are  erroneous.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  the  cases  of  some  hundreds  of  my 
patients  and  acquaintances,  and  have  as- 
certained in  a  vast  number  of  instances  that 
.old  men  procreate  nnle  infents,  thoofch  evi- 
dentW  less  vigorous  than  their  ]routhfuI  and 
healthful  wives;  and  delicate  women  have 
male  children,  though  united  to  strong,  atliletic, 
and  vigorous  husbuids.  Some  married  per- 
sons have  several  sons  or  daughters  in  suc- 
cession, thoueh  there  is  the  greatest  diflbrence 
in  thestrengui  and  constitutions  of  the  parties. 

The  ideas  of  the  ancients  and  some  modems 

on  the  influence  of  the  right  testis  and  ovary 

(male)  and  those  of  the  left  side  (female),  are 

perhaps  felse,  because  a  woman  and  an  animal 

with  one  ovary  only  have  begotten  male  and 

■female  ofitoring.    But  there  is  no  instance  on 

.record,  at  least  as  fer  as  my  researches  enable 

me  to  judge,  in  which  a  woman  or  an  animal 

deprived  of  one  ovary,  and  a  male  wanting 

one  testide,  corresponding  right  or  left,  have 

.propagated  otbpring  of   both   sexes.    The 

absence  of  one  ovary,  the  pesence  of  both 

'testes,  and  the  generation  of  infants  or  aniaaals 

of  both  sexes  afford  no  evidence  on  the  subject 

It  is  maintained  by  medical  statistical  wnters 
that  prosperity,  salubrity  of  climate,  high  tem- 
perature, civilisation,  lib«rty,  misery,  calamity, 
and  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  cholera,  typhus, 
influenza,  plague,  &c ,  have  great  influence  on 
reproduction,  and  that  more  infants  are  bom 
in  temperate  countries,  where  the  arts,  indus- 
try, and  the  sdences  flourish,  than  under 
opposite  conditions,  and  that  scarcity  and 
femine  produce  great  changes  in  the  popula- 
tion, (^llerm^.) 

Aceording  to  die  received  doctrineson  gene- 
ration, both  sexes  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  the  infent,  which  is  denominated  germ  or 
.embryo,  during  the  first-three  months  of  its 
existenoe,  the  Icetos  during  the  remainder  of 
the  term  of  ntero-gestation,  the  infent  at  birth 
and  for  two  years  afterwards.  The  embrvo 
adheres  to  the  womb,  which  supplies  it  with  the 
mother's  blood  for  nine  months ;  and  the  source 
of  this  supply  is  the  placenta,  or  afker-birth. 
The  embiyo  or  future  infent  is  a  living  being 
from  the  moment  of  conception ;  though  the 
law  of  this  country  holds  it  to  be  inanimate 
until  after  the  period  of  quickening,  which  is 
about  the  fourth  month  and  a  half,  and  ordeis 
a  pregnant  woman  before  this  period  to  be  exe- 
cuted. This  is  a  most  erroneous  and  inhuman 
-derision,  but  it  is  founded  upon  the  ancient 
oMdical  error  of  animate  and  inamimate 
mfents.  There  is  another  grievons  error  in 
our  laws,  in  referring  to  a  jury  of  matrons  the 
dtiBcuh  onestiont  whether  "  a  woman  be  with 
child,  and  whether  she  be  quick  with  child." 
There  is  not  a  questioa  to  the  whole  domain 


•  of  medical  science,  more  difficult  to  be  deter- 
-  mined  than  this,  as  you  will  find  b^  refietrenoe 
•to  any  of  the  works  on  medical  jurisprudence. 
.There  is  a  host  of  evidence  adduced  in  confir- 
mation of  this  statement  in  a  learned  essay  on 
.preenancy  in  the  Cydopaedia  of  Practiral 
'Meoidne,  by  Dr.  Montgomery^  Professor  of 
Midwifery  in  the  Dublin  School  of  Medidne. 
I  have  maintained  in  my  work  on  Medical 
Joriaprudenoe^  that  a  jury  of  infents  or  bed- 
lamites would  be  as  competent  as  one  of 
matrons,  to  decide  the  question.  A  forcible 
proof  of  this  position  was  lately  aflbrded  at 
the  assixes,  I  think  at  Norwich,  where  a  jury 
of  matrons  decided  that  a  woman  who  pleaded 
pregnancy  in  stay  of  execution,  was  not  quick 
withchila.  The  counsel  for  the  accused,  Mr. 
Sydnev  Taylor,  appealed  to  the  judge,  and 
argued  that  medical  evidence  only  was  ade- 
quate to  determine  the  question  at  issue.  The 
learned  judge  Mr.  Baron  Bolland,  ordered 
•three  surseons  to  examine  the  woman,  who 
dedded  that  she  was  pregnant  of  a  living 
child,  and  the  execution  was  stayed.  Mr. 
Taylor,  much  to  his  credit,  has  published  a 
.letter  in  which  he  states  that  this  case  has 
put  an  end  to  the  appointment  of  juries  of 
matrons. 

The  embryo  or  infant  is  alive  from  the 
instant  of  conception,  and  is  nourished  by  the 
blood  fumished  by  the  womb.  Nature,  ever 
wise  and  provident  in  her  works,  sends  the 
blood  into  the  cells  of  the  placenta,  whence  it 
is  absorbed  by  the  extremities  of  the  infentine 
vessels.  The  droilation  of  blood  between  the 
mother  and  infant  in  the  womb  is  not  direct 
or  continuous,  for  were  it  so,  whenever  the 
drcuIatioQ  of  the  mother  was  acoderaled  by 
mental  or  corporeal  exertion,  it  would  destroy 
■the  embryo  in  the  first  hours  or  days  of 
its  existence,  when  it  is  a  mere  atom  and 
only  perceptible  by  the  strongest  microscope. 
All  obstetric  writers  acree  that  the  dreola- 
tion  between  the  mother  and  the  infent  is 
interrupted,  and  also  that  there  is  not  a  direct 
nervous  connexion  between  them.  Nerves 
have  never  been  discovered  in  the  pUusenta  or 
its  continuation  the  navel  cord,  which  passes 
into  the  infentine  abdomen.  The  mind  of  the 
mother,  therefore,  cannot  have  a  direct  influ- 
ence upon  the  finetus,  no  more  than  the  circu- 
lation of  her  blood.  Mental  and  corporeal 
excitement  may  derange  the  fnnctiott  of  the 
brain,  nervous  system,  heart,  and  digestive 
apparatus;  but  rach  derangements  have  only 
an  indirect  effect  upon  the  rastus  in  utero.  It 
therefore  follows  that  fbe  imagination  of  the 
mother  cannot  mark  or  deform  the  ofBq>ring, 
for  if  it  eould,  no  infent  would  be  perfect ; 
iMcause  there  never  perhaps  was  a  pregnant 
woman,  who  was  not  frightened,  or  who  was 
free  from  longings  during  her  condition;  and 
yet  how  few  daormed  or  disfigured  infents 
are  bora.  The  imagination  is  exdted  in  every 
«case  of  pregnancy,  there  is  a  constant  causey 
but  very  rardy  an  effiect.  This  is  bad  philo- 
sophy. Every  obstetrician  engaged  in  practice 
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has  repeatedly  known  prefpiant  women,  who 
had  unfrratiiled  longing,  who  had  been  fright- 
ened by  dismal  objects,  or  had  met  with  dread- 
ful accidents  or  misfortunes,  and  vet  their 
infants  were  perfect.  We  see  this  net  illus- 
trated every  day  in  tJiis  immense  capital. 
Nevertheless,  the  belief  is  general  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  and  even  among 
some,  medical  practitioners,  that  the  frights, 
longings,  and  imaginations  of  the  mother  can 
marie  and  deform  the  ofl&pring ;  but  this  opi- 
nion is  contrary  to  nature,  reason,  common  ob- 
servation, and  medical  science.  I  have  known 
hundreds  of  instances  in  which  women  feared 
that  their  infants  would  be  marked;  but  I 
never  met  with  one  case  in  which  such  antici- 
pation was.  con6rmed.  The  belief  in  this 
error  is,  however,  of  great  antiquity. 

Tho  older  writers  supposed  that  certain 
positions,  as  lying  on  the  right  side  after 
coition,  would  ensure  a  male,  and  on  the  left,  a 
female;  but  the  will  has  no  power  over  fecun- 
dation.  It  is  not  in  our  power  voluntarily  to 
create  the  sexes,  neither  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  children,  nor  with  regard  to  their 
future  physical  or   moral  quaUties.    This  is 
the  most  modem  opinion  of.  physiologist^ 
and  of  course  controverts  the  vulgar  notion 
that  the  imagination  of  the  woman  can  dis- 
figure or  injure  the  infiint,an  idea  that  clearly 
shows  the  low  ebb  of  physical  knowledge  of 
former  times,  and  the  gross  materialism  with 
which  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  was 
contaminated  and  degraded ;  a  doctrine  incon- 
suitent  with  right  reason,  experience,   and 
anatomical  knowledge.      The  belief  in  the 
power  of  imagination  is,  however,  of  very 
nigh  antiquity,  as  appears  by  the  contrivance 
of  Jacob,  to  increase  the  lambs,  calves,  and 
kids  which  were  U>  fall  to  the  share  of  Laban, 
(Gen.  cxxx.  37,  39.*)  But  the  divine  influence 
had  interposed  in  that  instance,  and  therefore 
it  is  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  The 
ideas  of  mankind,  at  this  early  age,  on  this 
subject,   were  vague  and  ill-dcflned.     The 
popular  opinion  prevailed  in  Greece,  and  was 
sanctioned  bv  Hippocrates  and  Galen.    The 
Spartans  had  their  pregnant  women  to  gaze 
on  pictures,  or  figures  of  Nereus,  Narcissus, 
I^acinthus,  Castor  and  Pollux,, and  on  the 
more  youthful  divinities.    Hesiod  and  Hip- 
pocrates speak  of  imagination;    Galen  and 
Oppian  on  the  force  of  mere  vision.     The 
doctrine  was  adopted  by  the  Arabian  physi- 
cians, Avicenna  and  others,  and  in  time  by 
the  schoolmen  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth, 
and  by  the  physiologists  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.     Albertus  Ma^us,  an 
ecclesiastic,  described  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion, and  said  it  arose  from  celestial  influence. 
He  enters  on  a  long  discussion  on  the  influence 
of  the  planets  on  the  foetus  in  the  womb.  These 
mysterious  and  extravagant  notions  were  first 
imbibed  bv  Thomas  Aquinas,    (he  angelic 
doctor,  and  made  more  unintelligible  by  a 
mixture  with  universals,  substantials,  elemen- 
^  qoalities,  Ac ;  and  th<ne  opinions  were 


received  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
the  age,  even  by  Roeer  Bacon,  Arnold  de 
Villa  Nova,  and  the  Hon.  R.  Boyle,  the  dis- 
tinfruished  philosopher  and  chemist.  Fiennius, 
of  Louvain,  published  a  work  on  the  subject, 
in  1606,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  remarkable  for  this  imagi- 
native philosophy,  and    its    offspring —.  the 
gross  credulity  in  tlie  collection  of  all  sorts 
of  marvellous  and  prodigious  stories.    An  un- 
answerable objection  to  all  these  stories  is, 
that  not  one  of  them  is  sufficiently  authenti- 
cated.   Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  even  Stahl,  HoiTman,  and  Boerhaave, 
l>elieyed  in  thn  doctrine.    Van  Swieten  and 
Turner  were  also  strong  advocates  in  favour 
of  this  view  of  the  subject.     In  tlie  year  1716 
M.  Marcet  wrote  against  It  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Societv  of  Medicine,  at  Mont- 
pellier.    He  denied  that  there  was  either  a 
direct  vascular  or  nervous  connexion  between 
the  mother    and  infant,  and  also  that  the 
infant  could  see  or  hear  in  the  womb  of  the 
mother,  as  asserted  by  the  Abb^  Malebrancbc; 
and  that  although  there  are  hereditar}*  diseases, 
they  are  independent  of  the  imagination  of  the 
mother.    He  ridicules  the  idea  that  James  the 
First  was  terrified  at  the  sight  of  a  swurd, 
because  Queen  Mary  had  been  frightened, 
during  pregnancy,  by  the  murder  of  David 
Rizzio  in  her  chamber;  for  he  proves  that  the 
fears  of  the  mother  are  generally  discovered  after 
the  birth  of  the  infant,  and  then  laid  hold  of 
by  the  friends  to  explain  the  deformity.    The 
best  work  against  the  imaginative  doctrine, 
which  I  have  seen,  was  published   by  Dr, 
Augustus  Bloodell,  of  Lonoon,  in  1728;  and 
be  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Supcrville,  a  German, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  in  1740.    This  writer  was  opposed, 
in  turn,  by  the  celebrated  Buffbn,  who  con- 
tended that  marks  were  more  dependent  on 
the  fancy  of  others,  as  to  resemblance,  than 
of  the  mother;  he  explained  the  influence  of 
change  of  season,  and  why  marks  on  the  skin 
were  redder  in  summer.    He  maintained  that 
it  was  as  easy  to  suppose  a  hen  on  her  eggs, 
who  sees  the  neck  of  a  cock  twisted  off,  can 
produce  chickens  witli  crooked  necks,  as  for 
a  woman  to  bring  forth  a  dislocated  child,  by 
seeing  a  man  broken  on  the  wheel.    As  to 
dislocations  and  fractures  of  infants  before 
birth,  the  imagination  could  not  cause  them ; 
but  scrofula,  syphilis,  rickets,  or   mollities 
ossium,  mapr.     The  doctrine  was  also  opposed 
by  Eller,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  by  Krauv  and  Rcederer,  at  Peters- 
burgh,  and  most  successfully  by  the  illustrious 
Haller,  in  1766.    This  latter  eminent  physi- 
ologist admitted  that  he  saw  marks  tliat  might 
arise  from  any  cause  capable  of  corroding  the 
skin,  which  might,  bv  a  lively  imagination, 
be  transformed  into  fruits,  mice,  sparrows, 
flames,  Ac. ;  but  most  of  them  happen  without 
any  affection  of  the  mind,  or  disorder  of  the 
female. 
The  caae  of  Mtlebnnche  and  others  Haller 
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itf[tnled  as  errrneous.  No  nerves  pass  directly 
from  the  mother  to  the  fcetus,  and  hence  no 
mental  {K>wer  can  directly  affect  the  latter. 
The  question  had  been  settled  by  Haller,  sixty 
ye^n  a^o,  and  was  never  doubted  until  1825, 
when  Sir  E.  Home  opposed  it  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  Where  is  the  instance 
that  can  be  indubitably  shown,  in  which  any 
object  that  can  act  on  the  mother's  imagination 
has  unquestionably  influenced  the  fbstus  T  Is 
it  proved  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflfectf 
In  truth,  we  have  in  medicine  more  fake 
facts  than  false  theories.  Sir  £.  detected 
nerves  in  the  placenta,  by  the  assistance  of 
M.  Bauer,  of  microscopic  cdebrity ;  but  it  is 
mrprising  that  no  other  anatomist  or  physio- 
logist should  have  observed  the  placental 
nerves  to  this  time.  It  is  rather  extraordinary 
that  these  nerves  should  have  eluded  inspec- 
tion, if  they  proceeded  in  a  body  from  the 
placenta  to  the  child ;  yet  Sir  E.  found  them 
in  a  preparation  of  a  placenta  belonging  to 
Mr.  Brookes,  which  bad  been  in  spirits  for 
forty  years. 

The  theories  of  tlie  imaginationists  have 
varied  in  every  age ;  and  it  is  impossible  that 
experience  can  support  such  contradictory 
and  different  assertions.  Thus  the  supporters 
of  tlie  doctrine  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  per- 
son wfiose  imagination  is  excited,  when  it  is 
excited,  or  the  exact  extent  of  its  infloence,- 
For  example,  Pliny  was  of  opinion  that  the 
imagination  of  both  sexes,  male  and  female, 
was  reputed  to  imprint  or  confound  the  simi- 
litude (book.  vii.  cliap  12).  Others  asserted 
that  it  was  the  foetus  that  caused  the  longings ; 
and  where  they  have  not  been  duly  gratified, 
the  wise  women,  thinking  that  the  infant  was 
in  want,  have  supplied  all  deficiencies  after 
birth,  by  making  it  suck  a  piece  of  roasted 
pork,  as  a  certain  panacea  to  supply  all  former 
disappointments.  This  custom  still  prevails 
among  the  vulgar,  and  no  doubt  b  rather 
obscurely  consonant  with  physiological  science, 
with  fair  logical  deduction,  and  with  the  due 
connexion  between  cause  and  efS^U  The 
variations  of  the  power  of  the  imaginatiofa,  as 
to  time,  are  very  remarkable ;  some  say  it  is 
cflfiKted  at  the  moment  of  conception  (Pliny, 
op.  ciL)\  others,  before  ouickening,  that  is 
between  the  thinl  and  fifth  months,  and  that 
there  is  no  danger  afterwards;  and  others, 
that  the  imagination  is  most  powerful  after 
quickening.  (Turner  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.) 

If  we  examine  the  reputed  cases  detailed  by 
Dr.  Turner  and  others,  we  shall  in  every 
instance  discover  the  credulity  of  the  witnesses, 
the  inconclustveness  of  the  evidence,  and  the 
absurdity  and  folly  of  the  narrations.  Thus, 
•  woman  in  Italy  longed  for  a  lobster,  and 
not  beipg  gratified,  brought  forth  a  lobster. 
Such  is  the  story  of  Aldrovandus.  There  was 
a  child  said  to  bis  bom  in  Normandy,  in  1682, 
with  horns  and  cloven  feet,  because  his  fother, 
having  represented  a  satyr  on  the  stage,  had 
connexion  with  his  wifb  in  his  stase  dress. 
(Zodiacos  Martins.)   Hildanus  was  mformed 


by  Homic»us,*a  physieian  of  Frankfort,  that 
a  woman  being  frightened  by  a  musket  shot, 
brought  forth  a  child  with  a  wound  in  its 
back,  as  if  made  by  a  musket  ball.  I  would 
ask,  was  this  wound  made  by  the  imagination, 
and  what  stopped  the  bleeding?  The  Abbe 
Malebranche  relates  various  incredible  stories 
of  this  kind ;  one  in  which  all  the  bones  of  the 
foetus  were  broken  in  the  womb,  because  the 
mother  had  witnessed  the  breaking  of  a  male- 
foctor  on  the  wheel ;  another,  where  the  child 
was  born,  resembling  Saint  Pius,  as  the  mother 
had  gazed  on  his  picture.  About  the  year 
1700  a  boy  was  exhibited  in  Moorfields,  iii 
this  city,  who  had  the  word  *'Elohim,"  in 
Hebrew  characters,  round  one  iris,  and  **  Dens" 
round  the  other.  This  deceit  was  managed  by 
two  thin  pieces  of  glass,  or  artificial  eyes.  A 
child  was  lately  exhibited  in  London,  with 
the  words  *' Napoleon  Emperenr"  on  each 
iris,  and  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
mother  having  cried  over  a  French  coin, 
which  was  left  her  by  her  brother.  I  visited 
this  case,  and  aver  that  there  was  no  iMter 
whatever  visible,  but  the  usual  appearance  of 
the  blue  eye  of  an  infant  for  the  first  three 
months.  Malebranche  asserts,  that  the  infiuits 
in  the  womb  see  and  bear,  as  thteir  mothers, 
have  the  same  passions,  ftc.  1  wouki  ask, 
how  can  an  infent,  enclosed  in  the  membranes, 
see  without  light;  and  surrounded  by  the 
womb,  the  membranes,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid,  hear  external  sounds,  with- 
out vibration  of  the  air  f  The  good  fiither  re- 
lates a  case  in  which  the  bones  were  soft  from 
imagination,  the  mother  having  witnessed  the 
execution  of  a  criminal ;  but  will  not  moUities 
ossium,  or  softening  of  the  bones,  bMter 
explain  such  an  occurrence?  Hesiod  recom- 
mends men  not  to  cohabit  with  their  wives 
after  the  latter  returned  from  a  funeral ;  but 
in  this  country  people  are  not  so  fastidious  or 
cautious,  and  pregnant  women  attend  funerals; 
and  although  the  mind  is  naturally  depressed, 
we  never  hear  of  or  observe  a  child  marked 
with  a  coffin,  scarfr,  or  white  feathers.  There 
is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  fabulous  stories 
that  Ethiopians  have  produced  white  children, 
or  Europeans  children  perfectly  black.  There 
is  good  reason  to  suppoee  that  there  were  other 
-very  solid  and  more  legitimate  causes  to 
aecount  for  the  phenomena.  Bartholin  rehites 
the  case  of  a  woman  who,  in  1638,  produced 
an  infiint'with  the  he^d  of  a  cat;  but  a  flat 
nose,  a  short  chin,  and  a  few  hairy  moles 
would  account  for  that  sage  report  The 
same  writer  describes  a  case  where  a  rat  was 
produced.  How  unfortunate  it  was  that  the 
cat  happened  not  to  be  in  the  afiartment! 
This  writer  also  speaks  of  a  woman  who  was 
brought  to  bed  of  two  small  fishes,  with 
scales,  which  were  no  sooner  bom  than  they 
swam  in  the  neighbouring  lakes!!  But 
the  semen  of  one  species  of  animals  will 
not  impregnate  another;  for  if  the  con- 
verse of  this  held  good,  there  wouk)  be  an 
endless  confusion,  and  no  distinct  generation. 
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One  of  Pdpe  Nicheltfs'ft  hmky  (lft»  UmM) 
brought  forth  a  subdaaoe  like  a  bear;  but 
bow  tvery  singalar  tint  the  lady  should  be 
frigbteoedby  looking  on  her  own  coat  of  arms. . 
I  sbovld  not  dwell  on  these  absurd  stories,- 
had  not  Sir  Everard  Home  lately  attempted 
to  revive  this  ridiculous  doctrine. 

Ludovicus  Vivos  informs  us,  that  a  loose 
fellow,  at  Brabant,  who  personated  the  devil 
in  a  play,  said  he  should  have  to  do  With  his- 
wife  in  his  stage  dress,  which  so  frightened 
the  poor  woman,  that  she  in  due  time  brought' 
forth  an  infent  of  a  diabolical  figure.  An 
American  woman  is  said  to  have  brought  forth 
a  child  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  a  ferule  at  the 
end  of  it,  exactly  similar  to  her  husband's. 
Though  physiologists  assure  us  that  the  blood 
produces  all  the  tissues  in  the  human  body, 
they  have  overlooked  the  power  of  its  produ-> 
dng  a  wooden  leg  with  an  iron  ferule.  In 
this  country  the  blood  does  not  take  on  that 
action,  as  Others  with  one  leg  produce  tnfenta- 
with  botli  natural,^— neither  of  them  cork, 
wood,  or  iron. 

All  these  monstrous  feots  occurred  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth*  centuries,  which 
were  femous  for  superstition,  ignorance,  and 
credulity.  A  most  singular  iUustiation  of  the 
credulity  of  that  era  b  afforded  by  a  writer 
named  Goftr.  (Hegenitti  Itinerarum,  &c 
1630.)  This  traveller  states  that  he  saw  a 
tablet  in  the  church  at  Lensdown  (Lausdu« 
num),  about  five  miles  firom  the  Hsgue,  with 
an  inscription  to  the  following  effect  * — that  a 
certain  iUustrious  countess,  whose  name  and 
femilv  are  given,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  her 
age.  Drought  forth,  at  one  birth,  in  the  year 
1276,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  infants,  all 
of  whom  were  baptized  by  Guide  the  suffra* 

gn,  who  called  the  males  "  John,"  and  the 
nales  **  Elizabeth,"  all  of  whom  with  their 
mother  died  on  the  same  day,  and  were  buried 
together  in  the  above  temple.  This  happened 
on  account  of  a  poor  woman  who  carried 
twins  in  her  arms,  which  the  countess  held 
were  not  the  offiiprine  of  one  man,  which  in* 
censed  the  mother,  who  prayed  that  she  might 
have,  at  one  birth,  the  same  number  of  chil- 
dren as  there  were  days  in  the  year.  No 
rational  individual  can  oedit  this  story,  though 
it  is  attested  with  much  plausibility,  as  wiU 
appear  by  the  inscription  itself,  which  I  can- 
not help  quoting. 

**  Lausdunum  rive  Losdunum.  In  templo 
hujus  pagi  tumulus  comitissse,  qua  uno  psrta 
treoentos  sexaginta  quinque  infentes  edidit 
Pelves  ex  ssre  ilHc  pendrat  cum  hftc  inscrip* 
tione. 

**'  In  dese  tvee  Beckons  syn  aUe  dese  Kin- 
deren  ghedoopt.' 

**  Quin  et  historia  ibidem  duplici  seimone 
Latino  et  Betgico  tabulss  tnserta  legitnr.  La* 
tina  ric  Incipit,  uti  quidera  jnztatenorem  fonnm 
authenticB  nuic  boni  iM  nemoro. 
***  En  tibi  monstrosnm  nimis  et  memorabile 
Hictnm, 

Quale  nee  4  mundi  conditione  dalnm.' 


"  Margarita  Hermani  Comitis  Henenbergiae.. 
uxor,  quart!  Florentii  Comitis  HoUandiie  et 
l^landie  filia,  Gulielmi  Regis  Romanorum  ac 
postea  Cnsaris  seu  gubematoris  Imperii,  atque 
Alitheiae  Comitis  Hanonise  soror.  Cujus  pa-- 
truus  Episcopns  Trsjectensis,  avunculi  autem 
Qlitts  Dux  Brabantise  et  Comes  Tburingie,  &c» 
HaBcautemiilustrisRimaComitissa  annos  quadra- 
ginta  cirdter  nata,  ipso  die  Parsceves  nonam, 
circiter  horam,  anno  millerimo  ducentissimo 
septuagerimo, sexto,  trecentos  et  sexaginta  quin-. 

Jjue  enixa  est  pueros,  qui  prius  a  Guidone  suf- 
ragano  Trajectensi  omnes  in  duabus  ex  aere 
pelvibus  baptisati  sunt ;  quorum  masculi  quot- 
quot  erant  <  Johannes,*  puellse  autem  omnes 
'  Elizabeths*  vocat»  sunt,  (^ui  simul  omnes. 
cum  matre  uno  eodemoue  die  fatis  concesse- 
runt,  atque  in  hoc  Laudunensi  templo  sepulii 
jacent  Quod  quidem  accidit  ob  pauperculam. 
quandam  foeminam,  quas  ex  uno  partu  gemello» 
in  ulnis  gestabat  pueros,  quam  rem  ipsa  Comi- 
tissa  admirata  dicebat  id  per  unum  virum  fieri 
non  posse,  ipsamque  conlumeliose  rejecit; 
undo  nsec  paupercula  animo  perturbata  ac  per- 
culsa  mot  tantum  prolium  numerum  ac  multi- 
tudinem  ex  uno  partu  ipri  imprecabatur,  quol 
vel  toties  anni  dies  numcrentur  Quod  qui-^ 
dem  pneter  nature  cursum,  obstupenda  qui- 
dam  ratione  ita  factum  est,  sicut  in  hac  tabula 
in  perpetuam  hujus  rei  memoriam  ex  vetustts 
tam  manuscriptis  quam  typis  excusis  chronicis 
breviter  poritum  et  enarratum  est  Deus  ille 
ter  maximus  hftc  de  re  suspiciendus,  bono- 
randus,  ac  laudibus  extollendus  in  sempiterna 
lecula.— 4i^men« 

"  Hec  lege,  mox  animo  stupefactus  lector 
abibis." — Op.  cii. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  a  tale  as 
this  could  be  palmed  upon  the  public  in  anv 
age  or  country,  but  is  as  well  worthy  of  credit 
as  the  narrations  about  monstrous  births  re* 
lated  about  that  same  period.  This  countess 
must  have  been  of  an  incredible  size  during 
prep^ancy.  According  to  the  ordinary  weight 
of  infants  at  birth,  she  would  have  earned 
more  than  a  ton  burden ;  and  lastly,  onlv  fency 
the  size  of  a  woman  three  hundred  and  sixty^ 
five  times  larger  than  one  at  the  end  of  preg*- 
nancy !  Fables  as  incredible  occur  in  our  own 
days.  I.  shall  give  you  an  example  or  two.  I 
attended  a  premaparous  lady  five  years  ago, 
whose  mind  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  marvellous 
notions  regarding  parturition ;  and  whose  nurse 
had  gravely,  told  her,  that  a  woman  in  the 
imm^iate  vicinity  was  delivered  a  few  days 
before  of  a  demon.  I  questioned  the  nurse  on 
this  sage  report,  and  requested  to  know  the 
address  of  the  woman  who  brought  forth  such 
a  frightful  obiect ;  but  she,  as  in  all  such  cases, 
had  merely  heard  it  accidentally,  and  knew 
nothing  concerning  it.  Another  lady  aborted 
about  the  third  month,  on  account  of  a  fright 
die  received  in  one  of  the  markets  by  a  rat 
running  close  to  her  feet  She  was  greatly 
alarmed  about  the  appearance  of  the  abortion. 
A  member  of  the  profession  called  on  me  in 
great  tribulation,  as  he  feared  his  wife  would 
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vegetables,  th«ugh  incapable  of  iiaaginAtion?. 
Tbey  bare  their  moles,  tbeir  bairy  parts,  their 
discolorations,  their  excrescences,  their  unna- 
tural shapes,  which  resemble  animals  and. 
other  bodies,  and  all  without  the  help  of  fimcy. 
There  are  many  deformities  never  referred  to 
the  imagination,  as  the  irregolar  conformation. 
of  the  viscera.  Is  the  whole  empire  of  the 
microcosm,  or  world  of  the  human  body,  so 
divided  between  nature  and  imagination,  that 
one  governs  the  internal  and  the  other  tfis 
external  parts?  We  ought  to  be  little  aasaaed. 
at  the  deformities,  when  we  consider  tike  won- 
deriul  uniformity  that  exists  MMOg  all  living 
creatures.  We  should  feaember  that  the 
rudiments  of  all  aaimtis  are  infinitelv  small,^ 
and  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute 
parts,  wniefa  the  least  shock  may  put  out  of 
Older;  aad  yet  they  remain  whole  and  entire^ 
fieepc  in  a  few  extraordinary  cases,  whidi  we 
can  readily  account  for  by  the  following  rea- 
sons; firstly,  the  variety  of  particles,  and  of 
their  combination;  secondly,  the  distempere 
of  the  children  in  the  womb;  thirdly,  the 
interrupted  developments  of  some  parts  in  the 
children ;  fourthlv,  force  and  violence  upon 
the  body  of  the  innjit ;  and  lasUy  diseases  from 
inheritance. 

The  variety  of  particles,  and  of  their  com- 
binations, is  the  first  cause  of  marks  in'  chil- 
dren. If  we  examine  ever  so  many  bones  of  the 
same  kind,  and  as  near  as  possible  of  the  same 
kind,  we  shall  find  a  vast  difierence  in  their 
shape,  in  their  cavities,  in  their  extremities, 
and  surftices,  and  in  the  number,  situation, 
and  disproportion  of  the  foramina  or  holes 
through  which  the  blood  vessels  pass.  This 
proves  that  the  arteries  and  veins  have  not  the 
same  diameters,  situation,  or  branches,  in  all 
individuals,  a  fact  known  to  every  anatomist ; 
thus  the  particles  which  make  up  one  body, 
diffSsr  from  those  of  all  others.  This  accounts 
for  the  several  irregularities  and  deformities 
of  different  bodies,  and  for  the  congenital  di»i 
eases  of  new-bom  infietnts.  The  diseases  of 
children  in  the  womb  are  numerous,  and 
known  to  all  practical  obstetricians;  and 
these  are  causes  of  defects,  marks,  and  defor- 
mities. 

The  excessive  development  and  unnatural 
growth  of  any  of  these  parts  will  cause  defor- 
mity, and  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  same 
development  accounts  for' deformities  on  'the 
external  surface  of  the  body;  thus  Uie  various 
tumours. 

Every  part  of  an  infant  in  the  womb  may 
be  more  or  less  diseased  or  defective.  We 
often  observe  cataract,  amaurosis,  aneurisms^ 
varices,  jaundice,  hydrocephalus,  and  various 
other  congenital  defects  in  infants;  but  who 
could  seriously  think  that  any  of  these  defec- 
tive diseases,  these  marks  and  deformities, 
depended  on  the  imagination  of  the  moUien 
The  passions  or  imaginations  of  the  mother 
can  only  act  in  an  indirect  manner  on  the 
in&nt,  by  debilitating  the  mother  only ;  but  all 
marks,  deformities,  and  diseases  of  the  infant 


delivered  ofan  iofiint  with  n  hare4ip,  **  for 

had  seen  a  hare  the  day  previously."  I 
iipated  his  groundless  fears,  and  convinced 
1  of  the  absurdity  of  the  notion  he  enter- 
led.    He  called  on  me  at  a  future  time  with' 

on  his  countenance,  to  inform  me  that  his 
e  had  been  defiveied,  and  the  child  was 
feet.  It  has  been  recorded,  that  infants 
e  been  marked  with  the  figures  of  frogs, 
e,  rats,  &c. ;  but  thousands  of  women  have 
n  frightened  by  these  vermin,  and  no  mark 

appeared  on  their  infiuite.  How  often  do 
find  marks,  when  the  mother  can  recollect 
fright  to  account  for  them  ?    Those  who 

imaginationists  forget  that  women  pass 
)ugh  pregnancy  contrary  to  their  wishes;' 
,  notwithstanding  all  mental,  medicinal, 

mechanical  means  wickedly  and  designedly 
d  to  effect  abortion.  If  the  imagination 
Id  convert  the  foetus  into  a  shapeless  massi, 
r  wishes  could  be  easily  accomplished. 
Vgain;  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  tlM 
nt  go  on  according  to  the  uwa  of  mfure, 
tther  the  woman  wishes  at  not*  It  is  also 
of  the  mother's  power  to  choose  a  boy  or 
;  to  have  one  or  mote  children  at  a  birth ; 
ause  the  infant  te  be  feir,  dark,  large  or 
11,  weak  or  stronj^,  or  to  give  it  her  own  or 
father's  feattifes.  If,  then,  women  cannot, 
maginatioo  or  will,  promote  or  impede 
;eption,  how  can  any  one  believe,  witnout 
gating  from  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
,  that  they  can  disfigure  the  infimts,  and 
re  the  works  of  nature?  Is  it  not  absurd 
ippose  that  the  mother  has  more  influence 

her  child  than  over  her  own  bodv  ?    The 

is  preposterous.  If  she  cannot,  by  the 
igth  of  her  imagination,  make  any  mark 
ter  own  body,  or  change  the  figure,  situa- 
.  quantity,  and  number  of  her  own  limbs, 

should  we  believe  she  can  do  so  to  the 
r  of  the  infent?    Is  it  not  silly  and  ridicu- 

to  think  that  if  the  afiVighted  mother 
y  her  hand  to  any  part  of  her  body,  which 

be  done  accidentally  and  undesignedly, 
can  affect  the  same  part  of  the  infant? 
3  she  mark  that  part  of  her  own  body  by 

application  of  the  hand?  (chirapsy.) 
the  child  bears  and  sees,  and  feels  Uie 
ions  of  the  mother.  How  can  this  happen 
1  there  is  no  nervous  connexion  between 
mother  and  infant?  Surely  every  obste- 
m  has  observed,  on  dividing  the  navel- 
g,  that  the  child  suff^ers  no  pain  whatever, 
ler  does  the'  mother.  And  can  nerves  be 
ted  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  without 
?  A^ain ;  how  can  the  mother  commu- 
e  her  thoughts  to  the  child,  when  heir 
is  distinct  from  that  of  the  infentT  That 
cs  and  defonnities  frequently  happen 
ot  be  denied ;  but  thn^  can  be  accounted 
1  a  much  more  scientific  and  natural  man- 
;han  by  the  influence  of  the  mother's  ima- 
tion. 

liy  should  we  be  surprised  at  some  irre- 
rities  on  the  skin  and  other  parts  of  the 
',  when  we  observe  the  same  happen  to 
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<fepend  upon  unnatural  development  of  certain 
particles  or  parts  which  compose  its  body. 
The  parts  of  the  fcBtus  are  delineated  in  the 
ovum,  but  they  do  not  increase  in  the  same 

Eroportion ;  and  the  increase  of  some  parts 
tmg  prevented,  will  induce  deformity.  Force 
or  violence  upon  the  body  of  the  foetus,  or  pres- 
sure of  the  womb  by  tight  lacing,  will  cause 
deformity  in  the  infant.  Dr.  James  Augustus 
Blondel,  about  1728,  published  a  curious  work 
on  this  subject,  which  was  the  best  that  had 
appeared  against  the  power  of  the  imagination 
of  the  mother.  He  maintains,  among  many 
other  original  and  interesting  opinions,  that 
tiie  rudiments  of  all  plants  and  animals  now 
existing,  have  existed  from  the  creation ;  and 
that  there  is  no  new  creation  or  equivocal 
generation.  He  contends,  that  there  is  no 
child  bom  but  whose  lineaments  have  existed 
somewhere  since  the  first  creation,  and  in 
that  somewhere,  are  liable  to  many  vicissitudes. 
This  somewhere  was  the  primitive  ovum, 
which  had  several  ova  within  one  another; 
and  that,  although  there  is  no  transmigration 
of  soul,  there  is  of  body,  and  that  each  foetus 
has  been  successively  in  diflTereni  women. 

That  the  ovum,  undergoing  so  many  re« 
volutions,  may  receive  some  damage,  as  all 
these  mothers  must  have  been  liable  to  bruises, 
cuts,  and  wounds,  to  many  diseases,  scrofula. 
Consumption,  cancer,  ftc. ;  and  therefore,  that 
infiints  must  be  affected  with  various  defects 
and  diseases.  He  contends,  that  the  largest 
oak  has  been  in  a  small  single  acorn;  and 
that  a  single  acorn  not  only  contains  the  oak, 
but  also  all  the  trees  and  acorns  which  shall 
be  produced  firom  thence  successively,  as  long 
as  the  world  lasts.  If  we  look  back  to  first 
causes,  we  should  readily  perceive  the  force 
and  authenticity  of  these  opinions ;  for  it  is 
manifest  that  the  whole  human  race  must  have 
existed  in  the  first  of  the  species. 

A  i  our  next  meeting  I  shall  describe  the 
hygiene  relative  to  Pregnancy,  Parturition, 
and  the  Puerperal  State,  together  with  that 
of  Infiints. 


WBIOHT  ON  CARDIAC  PATHOLOOT. 


Carditis  and  Pericarditis. 

F.  Antony,  a  female,  amsd  about 
iihjf  was  admitted  into  the  Baltimore 
alms-house  in  October,  1831 ,  affected, 
as  had  been  supposed,  by  pneumonic 
catarrh,  now  in  a  somewhistt  chronic 
stage.  She  had  cough  of  some  weeks' 
duration,  without  pain  of  the  breast, 
and  only  slight  impediment  of  respi- 
ration. A  considerable  degree  of  mu- 
cous rattle  was  discoverable  in  her 
breathing;  expectoration  trifling,  of 
common  pituitous  matter.  There  was 
no  fever ;  pulse  soft,  rather  small,  in- 


dicating great  debility.  Personal  ap- 
pearance in  this  case  was  indicative  of 
naturally  robust  constitution.  The 
woman  was  above  the  middle  size,  still 
muscular,  and  reported  herself  to  have 
enjoyed  general  good  health,  without 
any  former  serious  illness,  and  had 
for  many  years  past  performed  labo- 
rious services,  chiefly  as  a  cook ;  pre- 
sent indisposition,  altogether,  of  three 
weeks*  duration. 

The  information  obtained  of  the 
patient  respecting  the  early  circum- 
stances or  symptoms  of  her  present 
illness  was  partial  and  uncertain,  fitted 
rather  to  obscure  than  explain  the 
cause  or  condition  of  her  sickness  at 
this  moment ;  she  was  either  unable 
or  unwilline  to  give  any  consistent 
or  intelligible  account  of  her  recent 
state ;  appeared  to  think  her  illness 
slight,  and  was  impatient  of  inouiries 
on  the  subject.  The  signs  of  aanger 
M'ere  now  manifest;  evidences  of 
serious  impairment  of  vital  power 
were  revealed,  both  in  the  respiration 
and  the  pulse ;  the  first  was  im- 
perfectly performed,  and  attended  by 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  infiltration 
to  au  extent  which  must  greatly  em- 
barrass the  office  of  the  lungs;  the 
latter  was  deficient  of  tone,  in  a  de« 
gree  betraying  unsafe  diminution  of 
that  nervous  influence  by  which  the 
heart's  action  is  sustained.  Brain 
embarrassment  was  the  interpretation 
to  which  the  symptoms  appeared  to 
point.  Diagnosis— congestion,  vas- 
cular engorffement  of  the  membranes, 
more  especially  about  the  tuber  an- 
nulare and  medulla  oblongata ;  cere* 
bral  serosity  in  excess,  and  increasing. 
Prognosis— death  in  a  few  days  by 
effusion. 

The  patient  prostrated  more  ra- 
pidlv  than  was  anticipated,  and  died 
on  the  night  of  the  second  day  after 
admission.  There  was  no  convulsion, 
nor  any  violent  tumult  before  death  ; 
neither  did  coma  or  insensibUity  super- 
vene, the  patient  continuing  conscious 
and  intelligent  as  long  as  she  lived. 
The  diflBiculty  of  respiration  aug- 
mented eradually  after  admission,  un- 
attended by  cough,  but  with  constant 
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crease  of  die  pulmonary  roochiis 
fore  noted,  shomng  progresaive 
cay  of  that  particulfur  innenration 

which  the  lungs  mainly  depend 
*  their  vital  endowment* 
Eiaminaiion, — The  contents  of  the 
)rax  free  from  any  signs  of  recent 
lammatioo;  lungs  natural,  neither 
Idened  nor  hardened  in  any  appre- 
ble  degree ;  serous  membranes  pale, 
1  looking  natural ;  partial  ad- 
ions  and  thickening  in  places, 
win^  traces  of  former  phlogosis ; 
16  pleuro-palmonary  serosity,  ap- 
ently  old.  In  the  head  was  found 
;e  excess  of  sur&ce  fluid,  quantity 
itest  toward  the  base,  (cerebro- 
lal  dropsy;)  membranes  of  the 
n  very  much  tinged  by  patchy 
less ;  colour  highest  over  posterior 
s.  The  vascular  plexus  about  the 
;  was  highly  engorged ;  arachnoid 
?rebellum  and  medulla  oblongata 
:-red ;  aqueous  accumulation  large 
nd  the  pons,  crura  cerebri  and 
}elli.  The  ventricles  exhibited 
small  serosity ;  substance  of  the 
1  apparently  natural. 
16  heart  of  this  subject  was  taken 
or  examination,  in  consequence 
)parent  uncommon  density  of  its 
ope.  .  The  pericardium  proved 
icision  to  be  one-eighth  of  an 
in  thickness,  and  so  hardened  in 
re  as  to  cut  like  wet  leather, 
unnatural  thickness  and  solidity 
i  bag  of  the  heart  was  uniform, 
3  same  every  where ;  and  when 
s  laid  open  fiilly,  its  interior,  or 
%  presented  a  singular  spectacle^ 
ipex  of  the  heart  cohered  firmly 

bottom  of  the  sac,  and  every 
f  its  body  and  sides  was  tied  to 
iterior  of  the  pericardium  by 
9  interlacements,  of  considerable 
,  but  so  close  and  strong  as  to 
t  the  appearance  of  a  dense  net- 
that  could  not  be  broken  down 

fingers  by  any  common  force, 
ivity  of  the  bag  of  the  heart,  in 
''as  a  perfect  web  of  fibrous  or 
itous  ibrmations,  about  the  size 
e  sewing  cotton,  crossing  each 
iu  every  direction,  and  filling 
completely  the  naturally  free 


space  between  the  heart  and  its  cap* 
sule.  The  body  of  the  heart  itself 
was  unusually  pale,  almost  white,  and 
instead  of  its  proper  smaothness,  its 
exterior  was  oversppead  and  rough* 
ened  by  indentations  very  much  re- 
sembling the  pits  of  small-pox,  ap«i 
parently  the  remains  of  extensivo 
puncturated  ulcerations. 

Remarks4 — ^All  the  appearances 
about  the  heart,  noted  in  examination, 
were  plainly  effects  of  some  ancient 
inflammation^  which  from  the  con- 
sequences, could  hardly  have  been 
slight.  It  is  manifest  that  both  the 
heart's  substance  and  its  investing 
sac  must  have  equally  participated  in 
the  morbid  actions  which  bound  theni 
tc^ether  by  such  a  multitude  of  pre- 
ternatural ligaments.  Yet  from  the 
patient's  account  of  herself,  her  re- 
port of  general  good  health,  and 
almost  total  exemption  from  sickness 
until  very  recently,  the  laborious 
nature  of  her  occupation,  r^ularly 
followed  until  the  commencement  of 
her  late  illness,  and  from  her  personal 
condition,  fleshy  and  well  nourished, 
it  would  appear,  first,  that  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  the  morbid 
development  in  the  textures  affected, 
was  not  marked  by  corresponding 
signs  of  illness  or  danger;  and  se- 
condly, that  the  great  lesion  of  struc- 
ture betrayed  by  these  parts,  had  not 
afterwards  materially  interfered  with 
the  important  function  performed  by 
the  heart,  and  did  not  sensibly  abridge 
the  comfort,  or  impair  the  health  of 
the  individual,  to  whom  had  occurred 
a  change  replete  in  contemplation 
with  so  many  probable  and 'serious 
evils. — Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Science, 
May,  1833. 

DR.  B.  HUNTER  ON  FUNCTIONAL 
DI8BASB8. 

OP  PEYBR. 


IV. 


Is  fever  an  assemblage  of  disordered 
functions ;  or  is  it  dependent  uni- 
formly on  some  structural  cause  ?  The 
question  is  of  great  importance,  and 
deserves  a  more  particular  examination 
than  we  can  allot  to  the  subject.  The 
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definitions  of  fever,  as  given  by  our 
most  learned  nosologists,  would  lead 
to  the  first  conclusion,  and  the  in- 
vestigations of  our  ablest  pathologists 
tend  decidedly  to  the  second.  The 
tinbject  must  ultimately  be  decided 
by  a  reference  to  dissection.  Many 
pathologists  attribute  fever  to  a  local 
cause — ^to  inflammation  of  some  vital 
brgan,  as  the  brain -— spinal  cord — 
lungs,  or  intestinal  canal,  &c.j  and 
although  a  great  discrepancy  of  opinion 
exists  regarding  the  uniform  seat  of 
this  morbid  affection,  facts  are  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  prevent  us  from 
falling  into  the  error  of  attributing 
all  febrile  ailments  to  a  cause  purely 
functional.  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  fever  arises  from  a  morbid  state 
of  any  one  vital  organ,  because  the 
symptoms  are  never  exclusively  re- 
feraole  to  one  organ,  but  indicate  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  whole  system. 
Pain  in  head  and  back— acceleration 
of  pulse,  and  irregular  respiration — 
thirst,  with  unnatural  unnary  and 
alvine  evacuations — increased  or  di- 
minished heat,  with  irregular  cuta- 
neous discharges — torpidity  of  all  the 
senses,  and  deficiency  of  muscular 
power.  These  symptoms  exist  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  every  fever, 
and  consequently  no  morbid  condition 
of  any  one  organ  can  explain  all  the 
phiehomena.  That  inflammation  fre- 
quently exists  in  some  part  of  the 
body  during  fever,  must  be  conceded ; 
but  that  inflammation  of  <me  orwaji  is 
the  proximate  cause  of  fever,  I  can- 
not admit,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
—1st,  Inflammation  of  any  one  vital 
organ  does  not  produce  a  train  of 
sjrmptoms  similar  to  fever  in  its  in- 
termittent, remittent,  and  continued 
form.  2nd,  In  fiital  cases  of  fever 
decided  marks  of  inflammation  are 
frequently  not  to  be  found.  Did  time 
permit,  it  would  not  be  diflicult,  I 
think,  to  show  that  fever  consists 
in  a  morbid  state  of  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  whole  body-*— a  morbid 
condition  of  tissue  which  leads,  in  the 
first  place,  to  congestion  and  accu- 
mulation, and  afterwards,  according 
extenial  circumstances  or  state  of 


the  constitution,  to  inflammation,  or 
even  disorganisation  of  some  of  the 
textures  affected.  Let  us  suppose 
that  fever  may  arise  both  from  cold 
and  contagion,  we  can  easily  con* 
ceive  that  these  causes  could  act 
mechanically  both  in  a  direct  and  in- 
direct way  on  the  living  textures. 
That  they  could  affect  the  capillary 
vessels  to  which  they  are  directly 
applied,  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  and 
the  affection  could  then  be  supposed 
to  extend  itself  over  the  whole  body. 
In  those  cases  of  fever  which  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining, 
although  m  some  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  no  trace  of  inflammation^ 
in  no  instance  have  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  internal  organs  been 
free  of  congestion ;  and  in  some  cases 
I  have  found  them  gorged  with  blood 
to  such  a  d^ee,  as  obviously  to  ren- 
der the  organs  incapable  of  executing 
their  functions.  Wnat  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  this  congestion  I  cannot 
tell.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  it  arises 
from  a  want  of  action  m  these  vessels, 
and  thus  connect  the  disease  with  a 
functional  cause.     But  where  is  the 

Sroof  of  this  assertion  ?  It  is  still  a 
isputed  point  among  physiologists 
whether  the  capillary  vessels  have  any 
action  or  contractile  power,  and  when 
we  have  a  palpable  change  of  texture 
in  all  such  diseases,  and  a  change  of 
texture  capable  of  explaining  all  the 
attendant  phenomena,  why  should  we 
hunt  after  causes  which  lie  beyond 
the  scrutiny  of  our  senses,  and  which 
may  have  no  existence  save  in  the 
Imagination  of  the  investigator  ? 

Lastly ;  when  a  man  dies  without 
any  apparent  disease,  as  from  pure  old 
age,  we  might  be  inclined  to  view 
death,  under  these  circumstances,  as 
a  simple  cessation  of  action,  or  as  a 
functional  disease.  Death  from  pure 
old  age  is,  I  conceive,  a  very  rare  oc- 
currence, but  when  it  does  take  place, 
it  is,  in  my  mind,  clearly  from  a 
structural  cause.  At  the  early  periods 
of  life  all  the  textures  of  the  body  are 
soft  and  pliant ;  as  age  advances,  the 
textures  become  more  rigid ;  and  in 
extreme  old  age  when  the  eye  becomes 
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m,  all  the  senses  more  torpid,  and 
e  muscles  refuse  to  obey  the  im- 
ilses  of  volition^  with  what  show  of 
ison  can  we  maintain  that  all  this 
ises  from  functional  derangement  ? 
)  we  not  find  an  obvious  change  of 
ucture  in  almost  every  organ  of  the 
Ij,  and  a  change  of  structure  so 
pable^  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  ? 
e  changes  of  the  outward  character 
the  man  are  so  well  marked,  that 
can  deduce  from  them  the  age  of 
individual.  Corresponding  changes 
3  place  in  his  intenial  organs.  As 
individual  advances  in  years,  the 
cture  imperceptibly  changes,  till 
ist  it  is  no  more  capable  of  evincing 
phenomena  of  life  than  the  rudest 
k  of  inanimate  matter,  or  the  piece 
lay  moulded  by  the  hands  of  the 
t  into  the  likeness  of  humanity, 
re  is  a  period  beyond  which  an 
lal  body  cannot  survive.  Consti- 
I  as  we  now  are,  a  corporeal  im- 
ality  is  physically  impossible,  and 
irises  not  from  any  thing  neces- 
'  mortal  in  the  vital  principle, 
y,  but  is  attributable  alone  to  the 
table  changes  or  deteriorations 
take  place  in  the  corporeal  struc* 

ough,  I  presume,  has  been  said 
»w  that  the  above  reputed  func- 

disease  is  really  of  a  structural 
and  that  diseases  purely  func- 

cannot  exist.    The  more  patho- 

I  anatomy  is  known,  the  more 
ig  will  the  truth  of  these  obser- 
s  appear  ;  and  till  that  depart- 
»f  medical  science  is  more  studied 
t  is,  medical  language  must  re- 
ambiguous  and  incorrect,  and 

II  practice  unsettled  and  empi- 
-ulasgofv  Med.  Journ. 

lEUbiefD. 

iidgbwatbrItreatises. 

^and,  its  Mechanism  and  Vital 
otvinents^  as  evincing  Design, 
lin  Cjbables  BelL)  K.G.H., 
S.  li.  &  E. 

A  Li  of  our  numerous  readers 
be  aware  of  the  cause  that  led 


to  the  publication  of  this  work.  It  is 
our  pleasing  dut?  to  g^ve  them  correct 
information.  The  Right  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Francis-Henry,  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water,  by  his  last  will  and  testament, 
bearing  date  Feb.  25th,  1829.  directed 
that  certain  trustees,  whom  he  named> 
should  invest  in  the  public  funds  the 
sum  of  8000/.,  (Oh,  that  we  had  many 
noblemen  like  him  ! )  with  accruing 
dividends  thereon,  to  be  held  at  the 
disposal  of  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  for  the  time  being, 
to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons 
appointed  by  him,  who  would  publish 
1000  copies  of  a  work — "  On  the 
Power,  frisdom,and  Goodness  of  God, 
as  manifested  in  the  Creation  y  illuS'* 
trating  such  work  or  works  by  allrea* 
sonabte  arguments  ;  as  for  instance, 
the  variety  and  formation  of  God's 
creatures  %n  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  the  effects  (f  dim 
gestion^  and  thereby  of  conversion;  the 
construction  of  the  hand  of  man  ;  and 
an  infinite  variety  of  other  argu- 
ments; also  discoveries,  ancient  and 
modern,  in  arts,  sciences,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  literature.*'  He  de- 
sired, moreover,  that  the  profits  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  works  so  pub- 
lished should  be  paid  to  the  authors. 

When  this  will  was  executed,  that 
truly  scientific  and  admirable  charac- 
ter, Davibs  Gilbert,  Esq.,  was 
President  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and 
he,  with  that  integrity  whidi  ever 
characterised  him,  requested  the  as- 
sistance of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  in  determining  upon  the  best 
mode  of  carrying  into  effect  the  inten- 
tion of  the  testator.  Acting  upon 
theiradvice,  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  a  nobleman  inrnnediately  connected 
with  the  deceased,  the  President  ap- 
pointed the  following  eight  gentlemen 
to  write  separate  treatises  on  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  subject  proposed 
by  the  benevolent  testator. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh, — *'  On  the 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God, 
as  manifested  in^  the  Adaptation  of 
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External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man." 

John  Kidd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.^  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford, — "  On  the  Adaptation 
of  External  Nature  to  the  Physical 
Condition  of  Man." 

The  Rbv.  William  Whbwsll, 

M.A.,  F.R.8.,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Col. 

Cambridge^ — "  Astronomy  and  Gene- 

*ral  Physics,  considered  with  reference 

to  Natural  Theology." 

SirCharlrs  Bbll,  K.H  ,  F.R.S. 
-*— '*  The  Hand:  its  Mechanism  and 
Vital  Endowments  as  evincing  De- 

«gn." 

Prtbr  Mark  Roobt,  M.D.,  Fel- 
low and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety,— ''  On  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Physiology." 

The  Rbv.  William  Buckland, 
D.D.,  F.R.S  .Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
and  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford, — "  On  Geology 
and  Mineralogy." 

The  Rbv.  William  Kirby.  M.A., 
F.R.8.,— ''  On  the  History,  Habits, 
and  Instinct  of  Animals." 

William  Prout,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
— **  On  Chemistry,  Meteorology  and 
the  Function  of  Digestion." 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  the  present  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  intimated  a  desire  that 
no  delay  should  take  place  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  treatises  above  men- 
tioned; and  therefore  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  by  a  numerous  meet- 
ing of' the  Society,  that  the  treatises 
should  appear  as  soon  as  they  may 
be  ready  fur  publication. 
.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  record  such 
a  munificent  bequest  as  the  above  for 
so  laudable  a  purpose  as  diffusinff,  in 
the  most  extensive  manner,  the  bril- 
liant liffhts  of  reliffion  and  philosophy. 
Many  learned  and  scientinc  memoers 
of  the  peerage,  as  well  as  of  the  upper 
ranks  of  society,  in  this  country,  have, 
from  age  to  age,  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted the  greatest  of  all  knowledge  to 
man  — the  consummate  wisdom ,  power, 
ond  benevolence  of  the  Omnipotent 

Tthor  of  all  things,  and  the  gratitude 


that  man  owes  to  his  Maker  and  best 
benefactor.  These  treatises  elucidate 
the  wisdom  and  design  of  the  whole 
creation,  and  render  them  intelligible 
to  every  one  arrived  at  the  age  of 
reason.  They  are  eminently  odcu- 
lated  to  inspire  the  human  mind  with 
the  greatest  veneration  for  the  great 
Architect  of  the  universe.  Of  these 
excellent  works,  that  by  Sir  C.  Bell 
claims  our  especial  attention.  It  is 
purelv  physiological,  and  treated  so 
ntmiliarly,  that  every  one  can  com- 
prehend it.  We  shall  insert  a  few 
extracts  to  show  the  manner  and  style 
in  which  it  is  executed. 
-  After  some  observations  on  the 
complexity  of  animal  organisation, 
the  celebrated  author  observes :-« 

"  These  views  lead  us  to  another  consi- 
deration, that  the  complexity  of  our  structure 
belongs  to  external  nature*  and  not  of  neces- 
sity to  the  mind.  Whilst  man  is  an  agent 
in  a  material  world,  and  sensible  to  the 
influence  of  things  externa),  complexity  of 
structure  is  a  necessary  part  of  his  constitu- 
tion. But  we  do  not  perceive  a  relation 
between  this  complexity  and  the  mind.  From 
aught  that  we  learn  by  this  mode  of  study, 
the  mind  may  be  as  distinct  from  the  bodily 
organs  as  are  the  exterior  influences  which 
give  them  exercise."  p.  7. 

This  extract  very  clearly  shows 
that  Sir  Charles  Bell  is  no  phreno- 
logist, no  materialist  who  would  make 
man  a  vile  and  perishable  insect. 
Every  sentiment  ne  utters  accords 
with  religion,  reason,  and  physical 
science.  He  illustrates  the  most  dif- 
ficult points  in  human  and  compa- 
rative anatomy  ;  and  shows  the  har- 
mony and  desiCT  in  the  animal 
creation.  Like  Dr.  Arnott,  h6  sees 
nothing  but  perfection  in  all  things. 

"  If  the  child  upon  the  parent's  knee  is 
unconsciously  incurring  a  debt,  and  strong 
afl^ections  grow  up  so  naturally,  that  nothing 
is  more  universally  condemned  than  filial 
ingratitude,  we  have  but  to  change  the  object 
of  affection  to  find  the  natural  source  of 
religion.  We  mu^t  show  that  the  care  of  the 
most  tender  parent  is  in  nothing  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  provisions  for  our  enjoyment 
and  safety,  which  it  is  not  only  beyond  the 
ingenuitv  of  man  to  provide,  but  which  he 
can  hardly  comprehend  while  he  profits  by 
them. 

*'  If  roan  of  all  living  creatures,  be  alone 
capable  of  gratitude,  and  through  this  be 
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pable  also  of  religion,  the  tnmation  is 
tural,  since  the  latitude  due  to  parents  is 
iindantlv  more  owing  to  Him  *  who  saw 
n  in  his  blood,  and  said.  Live.*  p.  9. 

The  illustrious  author  displays  in 
ery  paragraph,  that  inimitaDle  com- 
ehensiveDcss  of  knowledge  and 
Formation  which  has  ever  charac* 
ised  the  eminent  physiologist  and 
i  christian.  During  our  editorial 
i  literary  career^  we  have  not  read 
vork  whose  perusal  has  given  us 
re  pleasure.     It  instructs   while 

amazes  the  mind,  and  excites 
I  profound  admiration  of  man,  in 
ming  the  consummate  wisdom  and 
)oiirided  benevolence  of  the  Author 
all  things.  If  Sir  Charles  Bell 
never  publislied  another  work, 

name  would  pass  down  to  the 
St  posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest 
ogists  of  the  past  or  present  eras. 
;  information  contained  in  this 
[uction  is  adapted  to  the  com- 
est  capacity,  and  will  be  received 
I  delight,  by  every  one  blessed 
1  reason  and  common  sense, 
he  author  concludes  a  well-writ- 
modest,  and  sensible  introduction 
e  following  terms : — 

n  the  following  essay  I  shall  take  up 
hject  comparatively,  and  exhibit  a  view 
bones  of  the  arm,  descending  from  the 
1  hand  to  the  fin  of  the  fisli.  I  shall 
i  next  place  review  the  actions  of  the 
ss  of  the  arm  and  hand ;  then  proceed- 
the  vital  properties,  I  shall  advance  to 
bject  of  sensibility,  leading  to  that  of 
afterwards  I  shall  show  the  necessity  of 
liner  ttie  muscular  action  with  the  exer- 
'  the  senses,  and  especially  with  that  of 
to  constitute  in  the  hand  what  has  been 
the  geometrical  sense, 
shall  describe  the  organ  of  touch,  the 
and  the  skin,  and  arrange  the  nerves 
hand  according  to  their  functions.  I 
inquire  into  the  correspondence  be- 
tlie  capacities  and  endowments  of  tlie 
n  comparison  with  the  external  organs, 
ire  especially  with  the  properties  of 
nd ;  and  conclude  by  showing  that 
i  have  been  created  with  a  reference  to 
be  they  inhabit;  that  all  their  endow- 
Lod  varied  organisations  bear  a  relation 
state  of  existence,  and  to  the  elements 
them  ;  that  there  is  a  universal  plan, 
ng  through  all  animated  nature,  and 
las  prevailed  in  the  earliest  condition 
world ;  and  tliat  flpally,  in  tlie  most 
or  most  comprehensive  study  of  those 


things  we  every  where  see  prospective  design.'* 
p.  15. 

From  the  previous  expression  of 
our  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  author  of  this  work  has  eluci- 
dated the  arduous  and  most  difficult 
task,  very  properly  assigned  to  him 
we  neea  not  state^  that  he  has 
treated  every  part  of  the  subject  in 
the  ablest  manner.  It  is  a  matter 
of  deep  regret  to  us,  that  our  arrange- 
ments  as  weekly  journalists  prevent 
us  from  making  more  copious  ex« 
tracts;  but  the  work  is  so  interesting, 
so  instructive,  so  valuable,  that  were 
we  at  liberty  we  should  most  cheer- 
ftdly  transcribe  the  whole  of  it  into 
our  pages. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SUHGEONS  IN 
LONDON. 


In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  council, 
on  the  29th  of  January  last, 

«  That  an  exposition  of  the  state  of  tht 
CoUeae  be  from  time  to  time  made  to  its 
Members" 

The  Council  publish  the  following  State^ 
ment : — 

The  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  established 
as  a  distinct  body,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  the  year  1745»  havmg  become  dissolved 
in  consequence  of  an  accidental  informality 
in  their  proceedings,  the  present  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  was  founded  in  the 
year  1800  by  His  Majesty  King  George 
the  Third,  for  the  advancement  of  Surgery, 
for  the  examination  of  surgeons  in  the  army 
and  navyv  and  of  other  individuals  who 
might  wish  to  engage  in  the  surgical  pro- 
fession. 

The  repute  in  which  the  corporation  was 
held  appears  to  have  been  so  limited,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  practitioners 
throughout  the  kingdom  had  undergone  no 
examination,  and  bad  not  even  a  nominal 
connexion  with  it.  The  inheritance  de- 
rived by  the  College  from  the  cor  ^-oration 
was  as  follows: — 10,135/.  7s.  5(/.,  3  per 
cent,  consols ;  1293/.  l&t»  Od.  due  from  the 
City  of  London  for  the  Hall  in  the  Old 
Bailey;  2862/.  IGs.  7d  in  Exchequer bUIs 
and  at  the  banker's ;  the  house  in  Lincoln^B 
Inn  Fields,  which  then  occupied  one  half 
of  the  site  of  the  present  premises,  and  a 
rent  charse  of  16/.  per  annum  on  premises 
in  Snow-billi  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Gale  for 
the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  of  Ana- 
tomy. There  were  no  certain  funds  of  any 
other  description,  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  great  national  collection 
purchased  by  Parliament  of  the  executors 
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of  Mr*  John  Huntert  and  which  the  College 
now  holds  in  trust  for  the  public. 

When  the  College  r^eived  its  charter 
from  Hie  crown,  it  derived  no  assistance  of 
way  kind  from  the  other  branches  of  the 
le^slature!  the  charter  was  simply  per- 
missive, fdlowing  the  Court  of  Examiners 
to  examine  those  who  mi^ht  voluntarily 
present  themsdves,  but  giving  them  no 
le^  authority  whatever,  to  compel  prac- 
titioners in  suigery  to  obtain  their  diploma, 
or  to  prosecute  those  who  took  upon  them- 
selves to  practise  without  it.  The  College, 
therefore,  possessing  no  other  influence 
than  that  of  opinion,  was  left  to  rest  alto- 
gether on  its  own  character.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  never  have  ad.- 
vanced  to  its  present  state  of  prosperity,  if 
it  had  failed  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 
profession  and  the  public ;  and  the  best 
proof  that  it  has  succeeded  in  this  object,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  increased  and  increasing 
number  of  the  membera.  In  the  first  two 
yean  after  the  establishment  of  the  College, 
the  diploma  was  granted  to  900,  and  in  the 
last  two  yeare  to  not  fewer  than  770 
memben. 

Although  the  College  derives  an  im- 
portant accession  to  its  scientific  character, 
from  the  possession  of  the  Hunterian  col- 
lection, its  preservation  and  public  uses 
have  been  a  source  of  great  expense  to  the 
institution. 

The  sum  of  27,500/.  obtained  from  par- 
liament having  been  insufficient  for  builaing 
the  Museum,  an  addition,  amounting  to 
nearly  as  much,  was  suppUed  from  the  funds 
of  the  CoUe^.  But  independently  of  what 
has  been  laid  out  on  the  building  of  the 
Museum,  about  96,000/.  have  been  ex- 
pended on  its  contents.  The  council  have 
always  rmrded  the  charge  of  the  collection 
as  one  of  the  most  important  trusts  of  the 
Coll^^e;  and  they  believe  they  have  best 
performed  their  duty  by  sparing  no  expense 
which  might  tend  to  make  it  as  complete  as 
possible. 

Thirty  lectures  are  delivered  annually  in 
the  theatre  of  the  College  by  two  pro- 
feeson  appointed  by  the  council.  To  tnese 
the  memben  of  the  College  are  admitted 
by  right,  and  the  senior  students  of  the 
metropolitan  hospitals  by  courtesy. 

The  library,  collected  within  the  last 
six  years,  and  comprising  the  most  valu- 
able works  in  medicine  and  surgery  as  well 
as  in  general  science,  is  open  to  the  mem- 
ben of  the  profession  and  other  scientific 
persons,  on  the  most  liberal  conditions. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  demands  made 
upon  the  funds  of  the  College  by  the  main- 
tenance of  the  collection,  by  the  formation 
of  the  library,  and  by  the  management  of  the 
general  business  of  the  institution,  the 
annual  expenditure  has  hitherto  been  kept 
within  the  limits  of  its  income,  so  that  a 

liderable  funded  property  has  gradually 


accumulated,  which  is  now  at  the  disposal 
of  the  council,  to  be  applied,  as  oppor- 
tunities may  occur,  for  the  advancement  of 
the  sciences  connected  with  surgery. 

The  following  are  more  detailed  state- 
ments, relating  to  the  Museum,  Library, 
and  finances  of  the  College. 

MUSEUM. 

By  a  vote  of  parliament,  19th  June  1799, 
the  sum  of  15,000/.  was  paid  for  this  noble 
collection ;  and  grants  amounting  to  27,500/. 
were  subsequently  voted  for  the  erection  of 
a  building  suiuble  for  its  reception. 

Stupendous  as  this  collection  appeara 
when  It  is  recollected  that  it  was  the  work 
of  one  great  mind,  yet  in  the  lapse  of  yean 
it  has  been  found  tiiat  many  chasms  were 
left  to  be  filled  up  by  future  laboura  and 
researches. 

The  Museum  comprehends  systematic 
series  of  specimens  and  preparations  illus- 
trative of  animal  and  vegetable  structures 
in  healthy  and  morbid  conditions. 

Each  series  was  originally  commenced  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  but  many  valuable  additions 
have  been  made  subsequentlv  to  his  decease. 

Subjoined  is  a  detail  of  tne  present  state 
of  the  Collection,  comprising  a  summarv  of 
the  original  preparations,  and  of  the  addi- 
tions in  die  respective  departments  of  the 
Museum ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  with 
regret  how  much  the  want  of  space  pre- 
cludes a  due  display  of  the  valuable  spe- 
cimens. 

L  Phynohgictd  Series,  or  Natural  Strw~ 
tureejrom  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  King-* 
dom,  in  Spirit. 

Hunterian  Preparations     9745 
Additional  Preparations      527 

^72 

The  whole  of  this  series  is  displayed  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Museum.  It  is  that  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  College  in 
the  most  complete  state,  and  to  which  Mr. 
Hunter  appeara  to  have  devoted  the  greatest 
share  of  his  attention. 

The  Catalogue  of  this  series,  authenti- 
cated by  the  revision  of  the  founder,  con- 
sists of  quarto  fasciculi  containing  manu- 
script prefaces  and  introductions  explana- 
tory or  the  several  divisions,  with  general 
observations  on  the  functions  thev  were 
designed  to  illustrate.  It  comprised  descrip- 
tions of  about  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  series, 
whereas  the  portion  of  the  catalogue  now 
printed  .contains  descriptions  of  about  one 
fifth  part  of  the  whole. 
II.  Natural  Structure  of  Animals  and 
VegetableSf  not  osteologicalt  dry. 
Hunterian        .        .        .617 
Additional  .        .  128    • 

745 

The  printed  catalogue  of  this  division 
contains  both  the  Hunterian  preparations 
and  the  additions. 
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ill.  Osteohgif,  Human  and  Comparaiive. 
Hunterian         .        .        .  %3 
Additional        •        .        .  973 

1936 

Of  these  specimens  about  a  fifth  part  only 

I  displayed.  The  catalogue  of  this  division 
printed.  Li  the  basement  of  the  Museum 
e  upwards  of  400  boxes,  containing  either 
16  entire  skeleton  in  a  separated  state,  or 
)rtipns  of  the  skeletons  of  animals  dissected 
r  Mr.  Hunter.  These,  from  want  of 
commodation,  have  never  been  displayed 
catalogued. 

I  v.  Nqtural  History,  in  Spirit. 
Hunterian       .        .        .  1743 
Additional      .        .        •    355 

2098 

This  series  appears  to  have  been  designed 
convey  an  idea  of  the  natural  affinities  of 
i  animal  kingdom  in  an  ascending  scale, 
le  printed  catalogue  includes  the  Inverte- 
ita,  named  principally  according  to  the 
Qienclature  of  Guvier,  but  retaining  the 
interian  arrangement.  This  division  is 
arded  as  a  preliminary  to  the  physiolo- 
al  series. 

V.  Natural  History,  dry. 
a.  Stuffed  Animals. 
Hunterian  .         .        .67 

Additional         .        .         .13 


IX.  CalcuU  and  Concretions. 
Hunterian  .  .  .  536 
Additional      «  .  1245 


100 

>.  Dry  Specimens  of  Insects,  SheUs, 
Zoophytes. 

lunterian  and  additional  about     1000 
io  catalogue  of  these  exists. 

VL  Fossils. 
Hunterian       •        .        .  1215 
Additional      .        .        .200 

1415 

*here  is  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  this 
;s  with  an  introduction  bv  Mr.  Hunter, 
'he  specimens  are  chiefly  contained  in 
>s  on  the  floor  of  the  Museum,  but  the 
ent  accommodation  does  not  admit  of 
'  proper  arrangement  and  display. 

.  Pathohgical  Preparations^  in  Spirit. 
Hunterian  .  1064 

Additional      ...    306 

1392 

be  catalogue  of  the  Hunterian  portion 
inted,  and  the  preparations  are  arranged 
le  left  side  of  the  floor  of  the  Museum. 

III.  Pathological  PreparaOons^  dry. 
Hunterian         .        .        .  625 
Additional        .        .        .    95 

720 

lis  series  had  originally  the  most  per- 
explanatory  documents  of  any  in  the 
ccion  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
bestoived  great  pains  on  its  arrange- 
.  preparatory,  it  has  been  supposed,  to 
k  on  the  **  Diseases  of  Bone."  There 
rinted  catalogue  of  the  Hunterian  spe- 
IS,  which  are  contained  in  drawers 
th  the  north  platform. 


1781 

About  half  of  this  series  is  displayed  in 
cases  on  the  floor  of  the  Museum.  A  ma- 
nuscript catalogue  of  the  whole  is  com- 
pleted, but  the  chemical  composition  of 
many  specimens  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

X.  Monsters  and  MafformoHons, 

Hunterian        .        .        .  218 
Additional        .        •        •  127 

.     325 

There  is  an  original  catalogue  of  this 
series  containing  a  classification  of  mon- 
sters by  Mr.  Hunter;  accordii^^  to  which 
they  are  now  arranged  in  the  pnnted  cata- 
logue. 

In  addition  to  -these  are  about  150  mis- 
cellaneous specimens,  including  casts,  sur- 
gical instruments,  &c.,  chiefly  additions,  and 
•a  collection  of  drawings  and  oil  paintings, 
amounting  to  about  1000. 

Besides  the  boxes  of  skeletons,  before 
mentioned,  the  basement  contains  about 
1520  store  specimens,  chiefly  donations. 

Of  the  preparations  in  spirit,  a  total  of 
8067,  about  three  fourths  are  capable  of 
being  arranged  and  displayed  in  the  present 
Museum.  Of  .the  dry  preparations,  a  total 
of  7697,  not  more  than  one  seventh  part  can 
be  displayed,  and  even  this  propoition  can- 
not be  usefullv  arranged;  so. that  little 
more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  collection 
is  at  present  capable  of  being  exhibited  to 
advantage. 

Some  room  mav  be  gained  by  new 
arrangements,  and  also  by  clearing  the  Col- 
lection of  specimens  of  great  bulk  and 
little  value ;  out  it  is  evident  that  no  mea- 
sure, short  of  an  addition  to  the  actual 
capacity  of  the  Museum,  will  be  effectual 
•for  the  purpose  of  usefull;^  displaying  the 
present  Collection,  andproviding  adequately 
for  its  increase.  This  subject  has  long 
occupied  the  deliberation  of  the  (^luncU, 
and  Its  paramount  importance  will  not  fail 
to  ensure  their  unremitting  attention. 

In  proof  of  their  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  &ther  of  his  present  majesty,  by  whose 
gracious  favour  the  College  was  appointed 
tiie  depository  of  this  great  national  trust, 
the  Council  refer  with  satisfiiction  to  a 
liberal  expenditure  for  the  due  preservation 
and  contmual  augmentation  of -the  CoUec- 
tion ;  to  its  suitable  display,  so  far  as  the 
building,  erected  for  this  special  purpose^ 
permits ;  to  the  endowments  of  professor- 
ships for  its  elucidation ;  and  to  the  insti- 
tution and  encouragement  of  prize  disser- 
tations, some  of  which  have  proved  valuable 
contributions  to  surgical  literature.  ^ 

Finally  they  refer  to  the  formation  and 
advanced  state  of  the  Catalogue,  a  work  of 
peculiar  difllculty,  not  only  on  account  of 
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the  defective  itate  of  tbe  manuscript  docu- 
ments authenticated  bj  Mr.  Hunter,  but 
from  the  scantiness  of  information  respect- 
ing numerous  specimens.  Of  this  impor- 
tant work,  now  in  steady  progress  towards 
completion,  the  following  parts  have  been 
printed  :L^ 

1.  Series  of  Pathological  Preparations, 
in  Spirit 

2.  Series  of  Pathological  Preparations, 
in  a  dnr  state, 

S.  Series  of  Comnarative  Osteology. 
4  Serie^ofDiy  Preparations,  not  Oste- 
ological,  in  Comparative  Anatomy. 

5.  Series  of  Monstrosines  and  Malfor- 
mations. 

6.  Series  of  Exterior  Natural  History, 
in  Spirit: — comprising  altogether  706  pages 
in  ouarto. 

A  more  elaborate  Catalo^e  of  tbe  two 
first  subdivisions  of  the  physiological  series, 
including  the  organs  of  locomotion  and 
digestion,  accompanied  by  explanatory  notes 
and  illuvtrated  \)y  engravings,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  October  next. 

The  illoBtration  from  time  to  time  of  rare 
q>ecimens  and  of  such  portions  of  the 
several  series  as  are  littie  known,  by  means 
of  accurate  engraving  and  descriptions,  is 
already  commenced  in  tbe  memoir  of  the 
Nautilus  Pompilius. 

The  Museum  affords  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  information  to  the  student  of  natural 
and  medical  science,  and  the  Collection, 
t^en  as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  un- 
equalled. No  one  who  makes  himself 
famiUar  with  its  treasures  and  is  endowed 
with  a  philosophical  spirit,  will  quit  it 
without  derivinff  a  powerful  stimulus  to  his 
anatomical  stumes,  and  discovering  many 
interesting  paths  by  which  that  spirit  may 
be  gratified. 

U  is  open  to  members^  and  to  visitera 
properly  introduced,  from  ten  until  four 
o'clock,  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day in  each  week;  and  to  sdentinc  foreignen 
dailv.  The  conservator  attends  to  supply, 
as  rar  as  possible,  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Catalogue. 

LIBRARY. 

It  has  ever  been  the  conviction  of  the 
Council,  that  the  splendid  Collection  of 
Mr.  Hunter  was  limited  in  its  useful  appli- 
cation to  surgery  without  the  addition  of 
a  library,  which  should  be  so  extensive  as 
to  comprehend  all  the  objects  for  the  pro- 
motion of  which  the  Collection  was  formed, 
..4he  science  as  well  as  the  art  of  surgery. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1827, 
that  the  Council  considered  the  time  to 
have  arrived  when  they  would  be  justified 
in  devoting  a  liberal  sum  to  its  formation, 
and  an  ample  annual  outlay  for  its  increase. 
A  commencement  indeea  had  been  pre- 
viously made ;  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council,   the   late    Sir   Chailet    Blicke, 


liavin^  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £900  in  trust 
for  this  purpose. 

Since  the  year  1827,  the  gross  sum  of 
£10,172  has  been  expended  in  promoting 
this  important  object,  which  the  Council 
believes  to  have  met  with  general  approba- 
tion, and  to  have  been  round  eminently 
useful  as  a  means  of  study  to  the  younger, 
and  of  reference  to  the  older  memben  of 
theprofession. 

The  Library  comprises  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  standard  and  ^'aluable  books,  as 
well  as  of  periodical  publications  in  all 
branches  of  medical  literature  and  of  tbe 
sciences  connected  therewith.  It  contains 
nearly  16,000  volumes,  and  is  continually 
receiving  additions  of  new  publications, 
and  of  ancient  works.  It  is  as  accessible  to 
the  members  of  the  college,  and  to  the 
public,  as  is  compatible  with  due  regulations 
tor  its  security  and  preservation,  with  the 
advantage  of  a  librarian,  who  is  constantly 
in  attendance,  and  whose  services  are  ren- 
dered more  valuable  by  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  general  medical  litera- 
ture and  with  the  hunguages  in  which  most 
of  the  interesting  works  appear. 

From  the  extent  and  rapid  increase  of 
the  Library,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  space 
for  its  arrangement  is  as  severely  felt  in 
this  departmentas  in  that  of  the  Museum. 

The  Library  is  open  every  day  from  10 
to  4  o*clodc,  from  the  1st  of  October  to 
the  1st  of  April ;  and  from  10  to  5  o'clock, 
during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  year, 
for  all  membera  of  the  College  and  their 
articled  students;  except  on  Saturdays, 
when  it  is  shut  at  1  o'clock,  and  except  also 
durinff  the  month  of  August,  when  it  is 
closed  for  the  purpose  of  revision.  In  this 
and  in  other  points  the  regulations  of  the 
British  Museum  have  been  as  nearly  as 
possible  followed. 

FINANCES. 

The  receipts  of  the  College  are,  and  ever 
have  been,  chiefly  derived  from  the  sum 
paid  for  the  Diploma*;  and  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  weU  •  defined  law  obliging  a 
student  to  seek  this  distinction  previously 
to  his  commencing  practice  as  a  surgeon* 
the  income  from  this  source  is  uncertain. 
The  expenses  of  tbe  College  and  Library, 
and  especially  those  entailed  by  the  po8«> 
session  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  have 
been  very  considerable.  It  has  therefore 
been  a  great  object  with  the  Council  to 

*  From  the  period  of  incorporation  up 
to  March  1821,  a  subscription  of  one  pound 
per  annum  was  paid  townuds  the  current 
exi>enses  of  the  College  by  each  member 
resident  in  and  around  London,  and  two 

e»unds  by  each  member  of  the  counciL 
ut  as  soon  as  tbe  income  and  capital  justi- 
fied the  remission  of  these  yearly  payments, 
they  were  discontinued. 
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ilise  sach  a  pennanent  income  as  may  be 
licient  to  meet  this  unavoidable  expen- 
ure,  in  the  event  of  their  usual  annual 
oiirces  being  materially  diminished. 
The  average  receipts  of  the  College  for 

last  three  years  have  amounted'  to,  per 
urn  ....  jeil,116  10  8 
The  average  annual  expenditure  for  the 
)e  period  has  been  .  ^£8340  18  10 
t  has  been  distributed  as  follows  : — 

College  Department*,  in- 
ludin^  Council,   Court  of 
Dxamuiers,    Auditors,    di- 
loma  stamps,  taxes,  salaries     £    a,    d. 
nd  wages,  &c.  .  4750  17    9 

.  Museum  Department,  in 
uding  the  purchase  of  spe* 
mens,  spirit,  bottles,  cata- 
»gues,  printing,  engraving, 
ationery,  taxes,  salaries 
id  wages,  ftc.    .        .        .  1937  10  11 

Library  Department,  in> 
uding  the  purchase  and 
nding  of  books,  book- 
ses,  catalogue,  stationery, 
lary,  &c.  .         .    934  14    0 

Miscellaneous  Expenses, ' 
eluding  repairs,  furniture, 
iv  expenses,  and  incidental 
yments,  &c.    .  •    530  15    0 

Expenditure  under  Deeds 
Trust,  including  lectures, 
imterian  oration,  and  Jack- 
liaii  prize        .        .        .     187     1    2 


8340  18  10 


le  present  funded  property  of  the  Col- 
8  as  follows  : — 


cent  Consols    ^£40,000 
cent.  Reduced     28,000 


•63,000    0    0 


^n  explanation  of  this  total,  it  is  right 
[^ntion,  that,  upon  an  average  of  the 
faree  years,  the  Court  of  Examiners 
orty-five  times  in  the  year,  that  each 
ng  occupied  at  least  six  hours ;  each 
ner  receives  half-a-guinea  for  every 
nation  for  the  diploma,  and  one  guinea 
4  attendance,  provided  he  be  present 
:be  commencement  to  the  termination 
court,  but  no  fee  for  the  examination 
geons  and  assistant  surgeons  for  the 
navy,  and  East  India  Company's  ser- 
in addition  to  the  quarterly  meetings 
council,  their  extraordinary  meetings, 
ed  for  the  last  three  years,  amounted 
Ive  in  each  year,  that  each  meeting 
ed  from  two  to  three  hours,  and  that 
1  ember  present  during  the  whole  of 
>ceedings,  received  one  guinea  for  his 
ince.  JBut  for  the  numerous  meet» 
the  several  boards  and  committees, 
ing  much  valuable  time  of  the  mem- 
o  remuneration  is  received. 


The  Trust  Fands  amount  to 
3  per  cent  Consols    .        .  3,307    0    0 

60,307  0  0 
It  thus  appears  that  the  permanent  and 
certain  income  of  the  CoAege  does  not 
amount  to  the  sum  required  to  meet  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  museum  alone ;  and 
as  much  additional  space  is  required  for  th^ 
proper  arrangement  and  display  of  the  re- 
spective contents  of  the  museum  and  library, 
while  other  parts  of  the  building  need  exten- 
sive repairs,  a  considerable  inroad  must  of 
necessity  be  made  at  a  very  early  period  on 
the  capital  of  the  College,  reaucing  still 
further  its  permanent  income. 

(By  Order  of  Council,') 

jBdhund  Belfour,  Secretary. 
August  TStnd,  1833. 


THE 

lonHoiiDOitlltcalSrj^urgualSottnial 

Saturday y  September  7, 1833. 
THB  €HOLBBA   CONTINUATION  BILL* 

OuB  readers  must  be  amazed  at  tbe 
consummate  wisdom  of  the  Legisla<A 
ture  in  passing  a  law  for  the  continaa- 
tion  or  diffusion  of  cholera.  Though 
Parliament  is  almost  omnipotent  in 
its  own  opinion,  we  are  happy  to  state 
that  the  cholera  has  set  it  at  defiance, 
and  has  taken  leave  of  this  country 
during  the  last  week. 

The  Legislature  must  have  been 
guided  in  this  noble  attempt  to  stop 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  by  our  saga- 
cious friends  of  Whitehall  Place, 
whose  *'  occupation"  is  "  gone."  Per- 
haps the  next  step  of  our  Government 
would  be  in  imitation  of  that  wise 
monarch,  the  King  of  Prussia,  who, 
a  few  years  since,  sent  three  thousand 
of  his  brave  troops  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  plague.  We  sympathise 
with  the  contagionists  for  the  unfor- 
tunate non- arrival  of  their  millen- 
nium. We  congratulate  a  contempo- 
rary on  his  incontrovertible  cdn6lu« 
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sion  as  to  the  contagiousness  of  cholera. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  his  argu- 
ment, this  dreadful  contagious  malady 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  equinoctial 
gales ;  and  he,  with  his  friends,  may 
mourn  the  hopes  that  leave  them. 

The  cholera,  like  all  former  epide- 
mics, has  defied  human  intervention 
—has  suddenly  appeared  and  disap- 
peared. 

It  will  form  a  curious  statement 
for  the  pages  of  future  historians,  that 
in  1833  there  was  an  act  passed  for 
the  suppression,  and  in  1833  another 
for  the  continuation,  of  epidemic  cho- 
lera! 


COLLBOB   OF  SUROBONS. 

Wit  have  received  a  statement  from 
the  Council  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, which  will  be  found  in  an- 
other page,  relative  to  the  present 
state  of  its  different  departments. 
On  some  future  occasion  we  may 
examine  this  document  at  greater 
length  than  the  late  period  of  the 
week  at  which  we  have  received  it 
will  allow  of  in  this  number.  The 
present  state  of  the  Museum,  Library, 
and  Finance  Department,  are  dwelt 
upon  with  a  complacent  spirit  of  self- 
satis&ction,  which  their  individual 
importance  ( I )  would  scarcely  appear 
to  warrant.  Yet  are  we  thankful  for 
the  Resolution  of  the  29th  of  January 
•—it  indicates,  we  hope,  that  a  better 
feeling  is  abroad,  and  that  the  Council 
are  willing,  as  £ir  as  in  them  lies,  to 
do  away  with  that  spirit  of  exclusive* 
ness  which  has  too  long  formed  part 
and  parcel  of  every  one  of  their  acts 
^  deeds. 


Spasmodic  Affections. 

TBB   ANATOMY   BILL. 

Wb  have  the  best  authority  for  stat- 
ing that  the  Anatomical  Bill  has  not 
worked  its  wonders  in  quite  so  satis- 
factory a  way  to  all  parties  concerned 
as  some  of  its  most  sanguine  support- 
ers and  friends  could  have  wished. 
The  appointment  of  Inspector  gave 
dissatisfaction  to  many ;  nor  has  the 
situation  been  free  in  its  working 
from  all  charge  of  partiality.  We 
know  one  anatomical  lecturer  whose 
prospects  and  class  have  been  most 
seriously  injured  by  this  system.  We 
trust,  however,  that  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion will  be  free  from  all  charge  of  a 
like  nature,  and  that  no  more  fovour 
will  be  shown  on  the  one  side  than 
on  the  other. 


TABTARI8BD  ANTIMONY   IN   SPAS- 
MODIC  AFFBGTlONa. 

To  the  EdUon  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

Obntlbmbn, — In  [your  journal  of 
June  Ist,  appeared  a  letter  from  my 
friend,  Mr.  £.  Duncan,  of  Leadenhafl 
street,  on  the  power  of  tartarised  anti- 
mony in  spasmodic  affections,  with  a 
case  in  which  it  proved  beneficial. 
From  repeated  trials,  I  am  convinced 
of  its  great^efficacy.  One  recent  case 
struck  me  forcibly  when  I^read  the 
communication  alluded  to. 

Some  sliort  time  since  I  was  called 
to  a  female,  setat.  35,Sand  of  a  thin 
spare  habit.  I  found  her  labouring 
under  violent  spasmodic  fits,  particu- 
larly affecting  the  respiratory  muscles, 
and  threatening  instant  suffocation ; 
the  spasm  would  cease  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  recur  as  stronglv  fas 
before.  When  she  felt  it  approach- 
ing, she  would  express  her  conviction 
that  it  must  be  the  last,  and  she  must 
die  in  it.  I  immediately  began,  and 
for  four  hours  administered  the  most 
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iverful  antispasmodics  without  any 
?ct.  Being  somewhat  loth  to  have 
t)urse  to  venesection  or  the  tartar 
etic,  in  one  so  apparently  debili- 
ed^  and  without  any  previous  his- 
7  of  the  case>  I  continued  the  reme- 
s  two  hours  longer  without  the 
;hte8t  remission  of  the  symptoms. 
^as  then  induced  to  take  twelve 
ices  of  blood  from  the  arm,  and 
d  the  stimulants  for  an  hour  more, 
not  the  slightest  amendment  took 
ce }  two  grains  of  tartarised  anti- 
ly,  with  ten  of  powdered  ipeca- 
nha,  were  then  given  in  a  little 
cr,  vomiting  ensued  almost  imme- 
;ely>  a  complete  prostration  of 
scular  power  was  the  consequence ; 
pulse  became  exceedingly  small ; 
skin  was  covered  with  a  cold, 
imy  perspiration;  the  spasms 
ed  instantly;  and  the  patient 
lusted  fell  into  a  sound  sleep, 
en  she  awoke,  she  felt  weak  and 
,  but  was  perfectlv  easy,  and  had 
eturn  of  spasm.  Ordered  a  gentle 
lent. 

he   following   morning  I  found 
she  had  for  four  or  five  years 
subject  to  repeated  attacks  of  a 
lar  nature  to  the  above,  at  inter- 
of  little  more  than  a  month, 
h  usually  continued  more  or  less 
ntlyjeometimes  for  eighteen  hours, 
seldom  less  than  ten.     She  had 
to  many  medical  practitioners, 
taken  much  medicine,  and  had 
•d  a  portion  of  tape  worm  about 
montns  before.  Complains  of  con- 
desire  to  eat,  with  a  gnawing 
at  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  and 
Ing  at  the  sight  of  food.    Sus- 
ng  taenia  to  be  the  cause  of  all 
suffering,  she  took  three  strong 
of  the  sp.  terebinth,  at  an  inter- 
f  two  oays  between  each  dose, 
^ed  by  a  draught  of  castor  oil ; 
brought  away  no  worm,  but  a 
large  quantity  of  slimy,  offensive 
r.     She  went  into  the  country, 
i  she  has  remained  three  months, 
ad  no  one  symptom  of  her  old 
aint,  and  has  now  returned,  to 
er  own  words,  **  quite  heartv." 
nk  it  right  to  state  my  behef. 


that  a  large  dose  of  the  tartar  emetic 
administered  to  a  weak,  debilitated 
subject,  might  produce  fatal  syncope, 
and  it  is  not,  tnerefore,  a  remedy  to 
be  used  in  trifling  cases. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 
John  C.  W.  Dyer. 
Chapel'Sireet,  Pentonville, 
Aug.  28th,  1 833. 

jfxtnti  fiSUbkim. 

Caees  qf  Hooping  Cough  treated  by 
Tartarised  Antimony. 

Case  1. — Jean  Pierre  Lamblia, 
aged  five  months  and  a  half,  was  at- 
tacked with  catarrhal  cough,  which 
soon  degenerated  into  hooping  cough, 
with  twelve  or  fifteen  paroxysms  in 
the  twenty  four  hours,  and  but  little 
fever.  An  emetic  composed  of  ipe* 
cacuanha  and  squill  seemed  to  mo- 
derate the  cough  somewhat,  but  it 
soon  returned  with  increased  vigour. 
There  were  slight  convulsions,  and 
incipient  hydrocephalus  was  feared. 
An  ointment  composed  of  51SS.  of 
tartarised  antimony  to  J  j*  of  lard  was 
ordered.  The  third  day  there  was  a 
slight  pustular  eruption  on  the  base 
of  the  thorax,  and  the  hydrocephalic 
symptoms  were  diminished.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  pustular  eruption  had 
increased,  and  the  paroxysms  of 
coughing,  without  being  lessened  in 
violence,  had  decreased  to  seven  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  they  were  only  three  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  The  ointment 
was  ordered  to  be  used  in  smaller 
quantity ;  but  the  parents,  willing  to 
spare  tne  infBuit  the  pain,  neglected 
it  altogether,  and  the  cough  returned 
with  increased  violence  every  quarter 
of  an  hour.  An  emetic  was  admi- 
nistered, and  the  ointment  used  four 
times  in  the  day.  In  four  days  the 
cough  had  degenerated  into  a  conunon 
catarrh,  and  in  another  fortnight  was 
quite  well. 

Case  2. — Jaques  Brader,  aged  three 
years,  had  hooping  cough  for  ten  days. 
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The  paroxysms  occurred  eigbt  or  ten 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
tartariaed  frictions  were  commenced. 
On  the  following  day,  a  slight  pus- 
tular eruption  was  visible  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest;  no  abate- 
ment of  the  cough.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  pustular  eruption  was  more 
marked,  and  the  expectoration  was 
easy  and  abundant  in  quantity.  The 
antimony  was  used  for  the  two  follow- 
ing days,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week 
the  cure  was  complete. 

Case  3. — Lisette  Ham,  aged  three 
years,  had  been  affected  with  hooping 
cough  for  three  weeks.  The  parox- 
ysms, which  were  violent  and  frequent, 
were  succeeded  by  vomitings.  The 
hooping  cough  was  preceded  by  mea- 
sles. Four  day»  after  the  use  of  the 
ointment  there  was  a  free  crop  of 
pustules ;  the  cough  gradually  dimi- 
nished, and  in  the  course  of  a  week 
had  degenerated  into  a  common  cough ; 
one  or  two  large  pustules  had  become 
ulcerated,  but  soon  healed.  In  the 
IM>urse  of  a  week  the  cough  entirely 
ceased.  This  patient  had  two  bro- 
thers who  were  cured  in  a  very  short 
time  by  the  same  means. 

Case  4. — George  Adam,  aged  six 
years,  of  strong  constitution,  had  been 
affected  with  hooping  cough  for  20 
days ;  the  paroxysms  accompanied  by 
vomiting  returned  twelve  or  fifteen 
times  daily.  There  was  slight  fever 
and  irritation  of  the  stomach.  He 
was  ordered  the  ointment,  which  soon 
brought  out  a  pustular  eruption  over 
the  base  of  the  thorax  and  epigas- 
trium ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
right  half  of  the  scrotum,  and  that 
part  of  the  thigh  in  contact  with  it. 
Lad  also  a  slight  pustular  eruption 
over  them.  These  caused  the  little 
patient  some  pain,  but  they  soon  en- 
crusted over  and  disappeared.  At 
the  end  of  sixteen  days  he  was  quite 
well. 

Case  5.— J.  Jung,  ased  25,  was 

affected  with  nervous  irntation  of  the 

stomach,  accompanied  with  oppression 

<!  chest;   it  had  lasted  three 


weeks,  and  he  could  assign  no  tea* 
sonable  cause  for  it.  The  accessions 
came  on  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
lasted  sometimes  for  several  days,  ac- 
companied with  great  pain  over  the 
epigastrium,  which  was  slightly  re- 
lieved by  pressure ;  anxiety,  want  of 
appetite,  but  no  fever.  An  ointment 
(5iss.  of  antimony  to\^j.  of  lard}, 
was  ordered  to  be  rubbed  three  times 
a  day  over  the  epigastrium  and  base 
of  the  thorax.  On  the  third  day 
there  was  a  plentiful  pustular  erup- 
« tion,  which  soon  affected  the  scrotum. 
The  frictions  were  discontinued  fur 
a  short  time ;  the  eruption  over  the 
scrotum  passed  away;  that  on  the 
chest  remained,  where  one  pustule 
degenerated  into  an  ulcer,  discharging 
freely,  which  was  of  great  benefit  to 
him ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  free 
from  all  disease. — Ibid. 
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Rupture  of  the  Urethra  and  Lace- 
ration of  the  Perineum  frmn  violence. 
—A  young  lad  of  thirteen  years  of 
age,  came  into  the  hospital  some  days 
ago,  with  a  ruptured  urethra.  While 
playing  with  his  school-fellows  some 
days  previously,  he  fell  with  great 
violence  on  an  iron  bftr,  which  ex- 
tensively lacerated  the  perineum,  and 
ruptured  the  corpus  spongiosum  of 
the  urethra.  The  urine  has  been  since 
voided  through  the  ruptured  aper- 
ture. On  Saturday,  Aug.  24»  in 
consequence  of  some  clots  of  blood 
becoming  solid  and  stopping  up  the 
opening,  the  urine  could  not  be  passed 
through  it;  nor  on  the  patient's 
attempting  to  evacuate  the  bladder 
through  the  natural  passage  could  he 
attain  that  object.  Mr.  Stanley  ac- 
cordingly passed  the  catheter,  and 
about  a  quart  and  a  half  of  urine  was 
removed.  The  testes  are  considerably 
inflamed  and  enlarged,  having  re- 
ceived some  injury  in  the  accident. 

Fungus  of  the  Testicle. — There  is 
a  case  of  iuugus  of  the  testicle  at 
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ssent  under  Mr.  Vincent's  care^ 
lich  came  on  spontaneously.  It 
nmenced  with  an  enlargement  in 
!  body  of  the  testicle.  The  con* 
tutional  health  of  the  patient  has 
:  been  much  impaired.  The  iliac 
nds  are  somewlmt  enlarged  above 
upart's  ligament.  On  feeling  it> 
B  hard  and  firm^  about  the  size  of 
mall  orange.  The  epididjmis  is 
>  affected.  The  testicle  has  been 
:hed  several  times  without  any 
d  effects,  he  is  now  ordered  to  take> 

Tmct.  lod.,  m  X*  /er  m  die. 

Extensive  SyphilUic  Ulceration. — 
?re  is  a  very  strongly  marked  case  of 
hilitic  ulceration  at  present  in  this 
pital.  The  patient  is  a  female 
»inguineoDs  temperament^  aet.  40. 
ge  ulcerated  blotches  are  scat- 
;d  universally  over  her  body,  and 
:icularly  on  her  &ce.  By  her  own 
ement  she  was  perfectly  sound 
\e  years  ago,  and  denies  that  sores 
*  existed  on  the  pudenda.  She 
ever  acknowledges  that  there  was 
scharge  frotai  the  urinary  passage. 
Stanley  said  that  there  might 
I  been  a  sotc  there  without  her 
Evledge.  Ordered  her  to  have 
^rous  diet  and  prescribed, 

Ext,  SariapariUa  5S8.  ier  in  die,  ■ 

S.  added  that  he  had  no  doubt 
tever  of  being  able  to  dry  up  the 
rs  by  thia  treatment. 

rysipelas  of  the  Head  and  Face, 
\  a  case  of  erysipelas  of  the  head 

face  Mr.  (Stanley  ordered  cold 
tuous  applications  to  the  head ; 

when  the  pulse  indicated  it, 
ling  from  the  arm. 

intral  Herniu. — A  robust  man, 
2,  came  into  the  hospital  the  other 
under  Mr.  Vincent's  care,  com- 
ing of  great  shortness  of  breath 
considerable  pain  in  the  abdomen 
oughin^.  On  examination,  we 
1  a  small  oval  tumour  situated  on 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  a  few 
s  above  the  umbilicus,  and  be- 
1  the  recti  muscles.  There  was 
ided  impulse  given  to  the  tumour 


when  the  patient  coUghed.  His  gene« 
ral  health  is  very  much  impaired,  and 
he  is  deprived  of  sleep  by  the  pain 
which  every  fit  of  coughing  induces. 
Mr.  Stanley,  on  seeing  this  case,  said 
that  the  ventral  hernia  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  deficiency  of  strength  in  the 
structure  of  the  linea  alba,  in  which 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  small, 
openings,  through  which  portions  of 
fat  and  afterwards  intestine  protruded. 
The  application  of  a  truss  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  his  cure. 


BT.  GEOROB  8  HOSPITAL. 

Ligature  of  the  Femoral  Artery  Jor 
secondary  Haemorrhage  after  ampum 
tation, —  In  one  of  the  cases  of  ampu- 
tation of  the  leg  (disease  of  the  knee- 
joint)  which  we  noticed  in  our  last 
week's  report,  secondary  haemorrhage 
has  ensued.  The  haemorrhage  com- 
menced on  the  eighth  day  after  the  ope- 
ration, and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  was  lost  by  the  patient.  By  the 
application  of  ice,  &c.  the  haemorrhage 
was  for  a  time  arrested,  but  recurred 
with  great  violence  last  Monday  night. 
JMr.  Keate  was  sent  for,  but  some 
circumstances  having  occurred  to  pre- 
vent his  attendance,  Mr.  Hawkins  in 
his  absence,  in  order  to  save  the  pa- 
tient's life,  cut  down  on  the  femoral 
artery,  and  after  the  usual  incisions 
passed  a  ligature  round  it.  The  in- 
cisions were  made  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Poupart's  ligament.  Since 
the  operation  the  patient  has  gone  on 
well.  His  strength  however  has  been 
considerably  lowered  by  this  unfore- 
seen occurrence. 

Concussion  of  the  Brain.  —  Mr. 
Keate  on  coming  to  a  bed  where  there 
was  a  case  of  concussion  of  the  brain, 
seemed  highly  displeased  at  finding 
the  patient  sitting  with  his  clothes  on 
reading  a  book,  and  desired  him  to 
strip  off  and  go  to  bed  immediately, 
and  not  to  read  any  books  for  some 
time  to  come.  Mr.  Keate  remarked^ 
that  in  cases  of  concussion  of  the 
brain,  the  patient  should  be  always 
prevented  from  reading  for  a  long 
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time  after  the  accident;  he  should 
also  be  kept  in  a  dark  room. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  Gums.-^ 
There  is  an  out-patient  at  present  on 
Mr.  HaM'kins's  books  who  has  been 
troubled  with  haemorrhage  from  the 
gums  for  9everal  months.  She  was 
affected  with  fever  some  time  ago> 
and  on  her  recovery  the  bleeding 
from  the  gums  commenced.  Alum 
waterj  &c.  have  been  used  as  astrin- 

gents.  The  haemorrhage  though  it 
as  not  entirely  ceased,  has  b^me 
less  frequent  and  copious  by  the 
astringent  application. 

Enlarged  Mammary  Glands.  -^ 
There  is  also  a  case  in  Mr.  Hawkins's 
out-patient  book  of  enlarged  mam- 
mary glands.  The  patient  is  a  stout- 
looking  woman  about  forty ;  the  size 
of  the  oreast  is  unnaturally  enlarged, 
and  she  complains  of  the  pain  in  her 
throat  on  coughing ;  this  proves  the 
bronchial  glands  aJso  to  be  enlarged. 
Iodine  has  been  exhibited  to  diminish 
the  enlargement  of  the  glands. 

Tumour  on  the  Cheek. — A  man 
came  to  Mr.  Walker  the  other  day 
with  a  small  hard  tumour  on  his 
cheek,  which  he  wishes  to  have  extir- 
pated. On  its  being  examined  it 
felt  verv  hard  and  firm;  it  is  situated 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  right  cheek, 
midway  between  the  mouth  and  ear. 
It  first  made  its  appearance  in  the 
form  of  a  very  small  pimple,  about 
the  size  of  the  head  or  a  pin.  It  is 
now  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  and  does 
not  inconvenience  the  patient  in  the 
least ;  he  is  however  anxious  to  have 
it  removed,  as  he  considers  it  a  de- 
formity* It  has  increased  in  dimen- 
sions durine  the  last  few  days.  Mr. 
Walker  wifi  extiq)ate  it  next  Mon- 
day. Mr.  W.  thinks  it  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  duct. 

Hare  Lip — Operation. — A  child 
was  brought  to  Mr.  Keate  the  other 
day  with  hare  lip,  it  was  only  a  fort- 
night old,  and  could  not  suck  pro* 
The  fissure  extended  from 


the  edge  of  the  lip  nearly  to  the  nose. 
Mr.  Keate  proposed  operation,  to 
which  the  woman  who  had  the  care 
of  the  child  at  once  consented.  Having 

E laced  the  child  recumbent  with  his 
ead  over  a  pillow,  Mr.  Keate  ex- 
tended the  incision  from  the  nose,  and 
having  introduced  a  curved  bistoury 
at  the  angle  of  the  fissure,  he  brought 
it  down  to  the  red  part  of  the  lip,  and 
in  this  manner  removed  the  surface 
from  each  side.  A  needle  armed  with 
silk  was  then  drawn  through  each 
side  of  the  lip  at  that  part  where  the 
skin  joins  the  red  part  of  the  lip, 
then  another  needle  was  introduced 
through  the  integuments  midway 
between  the  first  suture  and  the 
angle  of  the  fissure.  The  edges  of 
the  fissure  were  approximated  by 
tying  the  silk  threads.  No  adhesive 
plaster  was  applied,  as  in  such  cases 
It  is  better  that  the  part  should  be 
exposed  to  the  air  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. There  was  some  haemorrhage 
from  the  superior  coronarv  artery,  but 
not  such  as  to  require  a  bgature. 

Four  days  after  the  operation  the 
sutures  were  removed ;  first  the  upper 
thread  was  drawn  away,  and  on  the 
next  day  the  inferior  one  was  also  re- 
moved. The  child  can  now  suck 
very  well,  and  a  complete  union 
has  taken  place  between  the  divided 
parts. 

Compression  of  the  Brain. — John 
Walkins  was  brought  into  the  hospi- 
tal on  the  26th  August,  having  fallen 
from  a  height  of  several  feet.  On  his 
admission  his  pulse  was  hardly  per- 
ceptible ;  the  pupil  was  considerably 
dilated ;  breathing  stertorous  and  dif- 
ficult. He  fell  mto  convulsive  fits 
'  three  times  during  the  night ;  and 
vomited  an  immense  quantity  of  blood. 
All  the  syniptoms  of  concussion  were 
present.  When  Mr.  Hawkins  saw 
the  patient  on  Tuesday,  he  said  that 
though  he  could  not  discover  a  frac- 
tured rib,  he  believed  there  was  rup- 
ture of  the  lung,  which  accounted  for 
the  vomiting  of  the  blood.  The  con- 
vulsion fits  were  caused  by  pressure 
of  blood  on  the  brain^  and  were  to  be 
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isidered  as  bad  symptoms.  There 
s  great  nervous  irritability  in  this 
;e.  and  the  patient  could  not  bear 
!  least  touch  without  complaint. 
hen  Mr.  Hicks  (the  house  surgeon) 
s  dressing  his  head,  he  vociferated 
St  loudly^  and  spoke  in  a  rambling 
oherent  strain.  Mr.  Hawkins 
ered  him  to  be  bled^  should  the 
se  rise.  Purgatives  were  admi- 
tered. 

Concussion  of  the  Brain. — Two 
king  bricklayers  were  conveyed 
I  the  hospital  on  Tuesday  mornings 
I.  27th.  They  had  been  working 
I  scaffold  which  suddenly  giving 
they  were  precipitated  from  a 
:ht  of  fifty  feet.  The  fall  of  one 
:he  sufferers  was  broken  by  his 
ing  on  a  board/ but  the  other  fell 
1  violence  on  the  pavement.  In 
latter  case  the  patient  was  insen- 
I  for  many  hours  after  admission ; 
[ration  slow  and  difficult.  He 
in  a  tranquil  sleep  during  the 
e  day  of  the  accident,  pulse  beat- 
iteadily  and  with  its  usual  velo- 
The  carotid  arteries  beat  vio- 
y.  Purgatives  were  given  im- 
ately  on  his  admission.  Mr. 
kins  requested  Mr.  Hicks  to 
I  him,  after  which  the  patient 
oved.  Mr.  Hawkins  urged  on 
pupils  the  necessity  of  knowing 

the  state  of  the  pulse  before 
ling  should  be  ordered.  Bleed- 
hould  be  used  with  great  caution 
ses  of  concussion,  and  should  be 
ted  to  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
amation,  and  not  as  a  matter  of 
e.     A  day  or  two  after  the  acci- 

will  often  be  time  enough  in 
cases,  ''  but  above  all/*  said  Mr. 
^  let  the  pulse  be  your  guiding 
In  the  evening  Mr.  Hicks 
1  large  quantity  of  blood  away 
the  patient's  arm. 


guy's  hospital. 

istosis  of  the  Scapula, — A  lad, 

\,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital 

days    ago  with  a  very  large 


exostosis,  extending  along  the  entire 
spine  of  the  scapula.  It  is  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  scapula,  and  is  as  hard 
as  ivory.  It  does  not  give  the  patient 
much  pain,  but  seems  to  have  con- 
siderable influence  over  his  general 
health,  which  is  much  impaired.  The 
lad  is  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  and  has 
an  anxious  look.  There  is  no  other 
exostosis  on  his  body.  The  exostosis 
on  the  scapula  is  unusually  large.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  has  seen  the  case,  and 
recommends  its  immediate  removal: 
he  also  advises  the  removal  of  the 
periosteum  of  the  scapula. 

SIR  PATRICK  dun's  HOSPITAL. 
(DUBLIN.) 

Mortijication  of  the  Liver, 

Michael  Bryan,  aged  50,  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  4th  of  March,  ^e 
states  that  he  is  temperate  in  his 
habits,  and  had  been  healthy  until 
about  six  months  ago,  when  having 
eaten  a  very  hearty  dinner,  chiefly  of 
vegetables,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  violent  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
right  hypochondrium,  which  lasted  for 
twenty-four  hours  and  then  subsided, 
leaving  him,  however,  ever  since,  sub- 
ject to  pains  in  the  side,  cramp,  and 
wind  in  the  stomach,  with  some  swell- 
ing in  the  abdomen,  which  last  par- 
tidly  yielded  to  purgatives.  On  exa- 
mination, the  liver  was  found  very 
much  enlarged,  and  protruding  far 
beyond  its  natural  limits,  so  as  to  be 
distinctly  felt,  forming  an  extensive 
tumour  in  the  right  and  left  hypo- 
chondrium and  epigastrium,  which 
was  hard  and  painful  when  pressed. 
The  patient  was  jaundiced,  and  his 
stools  destitute  of  bile,  were  loose  and 
frothy,  resembling  barm;  the  urine 
was  deeply  tinged  with  yellow;  he 
could  not  lie  on  his  left  siae ;  had  no 
pain  in  either  shoulder ;  said  that  his 
present  attack  commenced  about  three 
weeks  ago,  at  which  time  the  pain  and 
swelling  of  the  liver  were  observed, 
and  were  followed  by  oedema  of  the 
feet  and  legs  and  ascites.  His  pulse 
18  frequent,  small,  hard,  and  regular ; 
tongue  very  foul ;  all  appetite  extin- 
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fuLshed ;  and  he  complains  of  great 
ebility. 
It  was  evident  that  the  patient's 
disease  was  of  long  standing ;  and  I 
concluded  that  his  liver  must  have 
been  enlarged  long  before  the  period 
he  assigned  as  the  commencement  of 
his  illness.  The  combination  of  en- 
lai^ement  of  the  liver^  evidently  of 
long  standing,  with  dropsy^  emacia- 
tion, and  jaundice,  in  a  man  of  his 
age,  I  at  once  pronounced  fatal.  While 
in  the  hospital  his  sufferings  were 
much  increased  by  tympanitic  disten- 
sion of  the  bowels ;  ana  from  the  day 
of  his  admission  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  March,  he 
continued  rapidly  to  grow  weaker. 
No  rigors  or  other  symptoms  indica- 
tive of  any  peculiar  termination  of  the 
hepatic  inflammation  occurred  until 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  1 4th, 
when,  after  having  all  the  day  com- 
plained of  excessive  abdominal  pain 
and  tenderness,  and  being  evidently 
sinking,  he  suddenly  began  to  vomit 
an  extremely  foetid  fluid,  mixed  with 
a  dark  grey  substance.  This  vomit- 
ing returned  at  intervals  until  five 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  when 
he  died,  without  suffering  much  pain 
immediately  previous  to  his  death. 

Autopsy  twelve  hours  after  death. 
—On  opening  the  abdomen,  about 
one  gallon  of  serous  fluid,  deeply 
tinged  with  bile,  flowed  out;  the 
liver  was  greatly  enlarged,  extending 
below  the  umbilicus,  and  part  of  its 
surface  was  covered  with  recently  ef- 
fused lymph.  Large  white  solid  form- 
ations, resembling  cartilage,  studded 
its  surface,  and  were  found  in  its  in- 
terior. They  were  cupped  or  concave 
on  their  surface,  and  homogenous,  and 
consistent  in  their  texture.  By  some 
they  have  been  denominated  large 
white  tubercles,  by  others,  their  nature 
has  been  compared  to  scirrhus.  Be- 
tween them  the  texture  was  every- 
where healthy.  In  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  left  lobe  there  was  an 
excavation  larger  than  a  man's  fist, 
and  half  filled  with  a  dark  grey  slough 
of  an  extremely  offensive  smell,  and 
dsely  similar  to  the  substance  he 


had  vomited.  This  slough  was  very 
dry,  its  fluid  having  probably  been 
drained  off  by  the  large  opening  which 
formed  a  communication  between  the 
excavation  in  the  liver  and  the  sto- 
mach. The  sloughy  appearance  ex- 
tended to  that  part  of  the  pancreas 
which  lay  in  contact  with  the  stomach, 
and  another  perforation  of  the  latter 
had  been  formed  in  its  place.  An 
evident  line  of  demarcation  existed  all 
round  the  hepatic  excavation,  closely 
resembling  in  breadth  and  appearance 
that  which  announces,  in  external 
parts,  that  nature  has  succeeded  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  is  preparing  for  the  separation  of 
the  dead  m>m  the  living  structure*. 

*  The  above  case,  which  we  extract,  is 
from  the  practice  of  Dr.  Gravbs,  reconJed 
in  the  Dublin  Medical  Joumaly  and  forms  a 
very  rare  termination  of  hepatitis.  Neither 
Andral,  iMorgagni,  or  Mason  Good  speaks  of 
it.  Richter  observes,  that  in  no  ox^ah  is  gan- 
grene so  rare  as  in  the  liver.  Frank  says, 
that  its  occurrence  "  may  be  conjectured  ftom 
the  presence  of  symptoms  indicative  of  gan- 
grene in  general;"  and  Dr.  Mackintosh  re- 
marks, that  he  believes  gangrene  to  be  un- 
known as  a  termination  of  hepatitis.— Eds. 
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COBBS8PONDKNT8. 

Inquirer. —  Our  correspondent  has  no 
other  alternative  than  to  comply  with  the 
laws  of  the  Apothecaries*  Company.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  there  are  thousands  in  his 
condition. 

Dr.  Slade*8  communication  has  been 
received. 

The  review  of  .Dr.  Abercrombie*8  work 
has  been  received. 

Q.  Z, — We  shall  attend  to  the  suggestion. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  our  numerous 
oontributors  to  "  The  Sanctum.** 


All  Communications  and  Books  for  Review 
to  be  forwarded  (free  of  expense)  to  the  Pub- 
lishers, 356,  Strandi  near  &ing*8  College. 
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.EMBN, — We  now  enter  upon  the  con- 
ion  of  the  disecu&s  of  the  blood-vegteli. 
seases  of  arteries  and  veins  may  be  said 
titute  one  of  the  most  interesting  de- 
nts of  surgery.  In  the  lecture,  already 
xi  on.  the  mechaaical  injuries  of  arteries, 
Y  introduced  you  to  this  subject,  the 

portion  of  which  still  remains  to  be 
ed.     In  the  account  of  the  mechanical 

of  arteries,  I  reminded  you,  (hat  these 
are  furnished  with  arteries,  veins,  lym- 

and  nerves,  of  their  own.     It  would, 
e,  be  superfluous  to  detain  you  again 
topic,  on  which  I  have  no  doubt  you 
Mve  the  most  correct  information  from- 
fessor  of  Anatomy.    As  the  arteries. 

of  this  general  organisation  of  otlier 
,  you  will  of  course  see,  that  they 

liable  to  many  of  the  ordinary  forms 
;e,  ijo  which  other  parts  are  subject; 
ecially,  that  they  must  be  liable  to 
ition,  ulceration,  suppuration,  and 
g.     They  are  also  suoject  to  the  de- 

of  calcareous  matter  between  their 
md  middle  coats,  and  to  several  other 
s  from  the  natural  and  healthy  state : 
riy,  to  a  steatomatqus  thickening  of 
ts,  to  a  dilatation  of  them,  to  an  ob- 

of  tlieir  canal,  and  to  various  other 
,  which  will  presently  be  noticed, 
iternal  coat  of  the  arteries  is  more. 
»  inflammation  than  the  external  and 
)es.  This  is  proved  by  the  frequency 
IS  of  lymph  on  the  inner  coat,  in  con- 
of  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring 
d  the  same  effect  follows  the  appli- 
a  ligature,  or  any  accidental  irritation 
ighbourhood  of  the  vessels,  like  that 

IV. 


resulting  from  the  pressure  of  a  tumour.  Some- 
times the  inflammation,  thus  excited,  will  extend 
to  a  considerable  distance  along  the  canal  of 
the  artery — in  some  instance;,  even  as  fur  as 
the  heart  itself;  and  when  the  affection  thus 
spreads  to  anv  great  extent,  the  name  of  arte-  . 
riiis  is  usually  given  to  it.    Chronic  mflam- . 
motion  of  the  arteries  is  frequently  met  with, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  caloa-  . 
reous  matter  between  their  internal  and  middle 
coats.     However,  gentlemen,   I  would    not 
always  liave  you  to  conclude,  Uial  an  artery 
has  been  inflamed,  merely  because  the  internal 
tunic. may  have  a  red  appearance  in  the  dead 
subject :  this  criterion  is  frequently  a  deceitful 
one;  at  all  events,  remember,  that  after  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  the  commencement  of 
putrefaction,  the  inner  coat  of  the  arteries 
commonly  presents  a  red  tinge ;  and  you  should  . 
be  careful  not  to  coafound  this  condition  with 
the  appearance  presented  by  real  inflamma- 
tion. 

Although  the  larger  arteries  are  capable  of 
resisting  ulceration  for  a  long  time,  they  are 
occasionally  attacked  by  it.  While  an  artery 
is  healthy,  and  under  circumstances  not  un- 
favourable to  its  nutrition,  it  is  capable  of 
resisting  the  destructive  effects  of  ulceration 
for  a  very  long  period.  But  when  the  exter- 
nal coat  has  been  separated  for  some  distance 
from  its  surrounding  connexions,  the  vessel  is 
then  liable  to  ulcerate,  and  even  to  slough  ;  and 
I.  may  make  the  same  observation  respecting 
an  artery  in  a  diseased  state.  You  will  And 
arteries,  not  only  pervading  the  generality  of, 
diseased  structures,  wiUiout  becoming  ulcer- 
ated^ but  absolutely  situated  in  the.  midst  of 
the  worst,  fungoid,  tubercular,  and  cancerous 
diseases,  defying,  as  it  were,  for  a  surprising 
length  of  time,  the  ravages  of  those  complaints. 
This  disposition  of  the  arteries  to  resist  ulcer- 
ation is  strikingly  illustrated  by  what  occurs 
in  the  extensive  abscesses  often  found  in  the 
lungs  in  tubercular  phthisis.  Here  you  will 
find  bands,  or  filaments,  extending  across  the 
chasm,  which  are,  in  reality,  blood -vessels 
that  have  as  yet  escaped  destruction.  Accord- 
ing tothe  investigations  of  Professor  Andral, 
it  would  appear  that  blood-vessels  sometimes 
extend,  in  the  form  of  filaments,  across  abs- 
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cesses  in  other  situations ;  so  that  if  an  in- 
strument be  introduced  into  the  collection  of 
pus,  throuf^h  which  such  filaments  extend, 
haemorrhage  is  occasioned  by  the  laceration  of 
them.  These  frsna  are  thus  regarded  by 
Andral,  as  consisting  chiefly  of  blood-vesseb 
which  have  escaped  the  destructive  ravages  of 
the  ulceration  going  on  around  them.  Some- 
times, however,  arteries,  surrounded  by  dis- 
ease, at  length  ulcerate,  of  which  we  have 
frequent  examples  in  cancer,  phagedenic  ulcer- 
ation, and  gangrene,  and  the  dreadful  disease 
termed  hotpiku  gangrene,  which  is,  in  fact, 
a  kind  of  phagedcena. 

The  intern^  coat  of  an  artery  may  ulcerate 
primarily.  Andral  mentions  instances  in  which 
nc  has  se<>n  ulceration  in  this  form,  sometimes 
only  at  one  point  of  the  whole  arterial  system, 
sometimes  at  many  points.  Occasionally  he 
has  seen  the  aoru  studded  with  small  ulcers 
of  this  description. 

Arteries  are  liable  to  suppuration.    In  one 
case  Andral  found,  under  the  lining  of  the 
aorta,  no  less  than  eight  abscesses,  each  of 
which  was  as  large  as  a  nut    Pus  is  also 
sometimes  met  wiSi  in  the  cavity  of  the  arte- 
ries, a  fact  which  I  noticed  to  you  in  a  former 
lecture.    All  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  have  been  seen  in  this  condition,  viz., 
filled  with  purulent  matter.    Pus  is  not  found 
between  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the 
arteries,  so  often  as  another  matter  which  is 
peculiar  to  that  situation,  and  which  has  been 
called  an  atheromatout  or pultacenua  substance, 
'with  which  you  will  generally  find  blended 
a  gritty  matter  like  sand :  sometimes,  indeed, 
the  composition  is  more  like  mortar  or  plaster, 
than  osseous  matter.    These  calcareous  depo- 
sitions are  more  common  in  elderly  persons 
than  in  young  ones :  in  fact,  they  are  so  com- 
mon in  old  persons,  that,  accoraing^  to  some 
calculations,  after  the  age  of  sixty,  the  arteries 
of  seven-tenths  of  the  human  race  are  thus 
affected.    This  estimate,  which  was  made  by 
Bichat,  coincides  with  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Baillie,  who  remarks,  that  after  the  age  of 
sixty,  the  number  of  individuals,  having  arte- 
ries thus  diseased,  far  exceeds  die  number  of 
those  who  are  entirely  free  from   a  similar 
afibction.    However,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  imagine,  that  young  persons  are  wholly 
exempt  from  these    calcareous  concretions; 
ossification  of  the  temporal  artery  has  been 
noticed  in  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen 
months,  and  Mr.  Wilson  met  with  an  ossifi- 
cation of  the  aorta  in  a  child  aged  only  three 
years.     You  are  not  to  conclude,  therefore, 
that  this  disease  is  confined  to  old  persons. 
In  a  girl  aged  eight  years,  and  in  four  or  five 
others,  whose  ages  were  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-four,  the  aorta  was  studded  with  cal- 
careous deposits;  and  in  another  under  forty 
years  of  age,  there  was  an  ossification  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  internal  coat  of  the 
artery  is  not  the  seat  of  the  calcareous  forma- 
tions now  under  consideration:   as  1  have 


already  mentioned  to  you,  they  are  produced 
between  the  internal  and  middle  coats.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  inner  coat  is  often 
partially  absorbed,  so  as  to  allow  the  calcareous 
matter  actually  to  project  within  the  cavity  of 
the  artery.  I'll  is  is  illustrated  in  the  prepa- 
ration which  I  am  now  going  to  send  round  to 
you,  and  in  which  you  will  observe  an  im- 
mense number  of  calcareous  patches,  portions 
of  which  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel, 
the  aorta.  The  next  preparation  before  us  is 
the  carotid  of  a  horse,  in  which  you  may 
notice  the  same  appearances.  Cases  do  some- 
times occur  in  which  the  inner  coat  itself  is 
ossified,  converting  the  artery  into  a  true  bony 
rigid  tube ;  but  that  kind  of  change  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  more  ordinary 
form  of  disease,  consisting  of  the  deposit  of 
calcareous  matter  between  the  inner  and 
middle  coats  of  the  vessel.  While  these 
deposits  are  forming,  the  middle  or  fibrotis 
coat  undergoes  some  changes ;  sometimes  it  is 
wasted  or  absorbed,  in  other  instances  it  is 
thickened;  when  it  is  absorbed,  its  place  is 
occupied  by  the  calcareous  matter.  An  analysis 
of  these  calcareous  formations,  found  between 
the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  arteries, 
proves  them  to  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  animal  matter,  in  the  proportion  of  65 
parts  of  phosphate  of  lime  to  35  parts  of 
animal  matter  in  every  100. 

These  calcareous  deposits  are  formed  no  where 
more  frequently  than  in  the  aorta,  and  they 
have  been  met  with  in  all  its  branches. 
However,  some  diflerenoe  prevails  in  thi» 
respect  in  the  abdominal  branches ;  for,  while 
the  splenic  artery  is  frequently  ossified,  the 
hepatic  and  the  coronary  artery  of  the  stomadi 
are  rarel;^  the  seat  of  calcareous  formations. 
The  arteries  of  the  limbs  are  well  known  to  be 
finequently  made  rigid  by  calcareous  matter, 
and  there  are  few  surgeons  of  experience  who, 
in  feeling  the  pulse,  have  not  had  many 
opportunities  of  percebing,  that  the  radial 
artery  is  liable  to  this  change  in  the  living 
subject.  In  the  preparation  which  I  now 
pass  round,  you  have  an  example,  in  whitih 
the  common  iliac  artery  has  between  its  proper 
ooats  a  complete  stratum  of  earthy  matter; 
you  may  observe  plainly,  that  there  are  c^- 
careous  deposits  under  the  inner  coat,  which 
is  peeling  off.  The  next  preparation  is  a 
portion  of  the  popliteal  artery,  in  which  the 
same  morbid  dianges  are  exhibited.  The 
latter  preparation  proves,  then,  joined  with 
what  we  Know  respecting  the  radial,  teAK 
poral,  femoral  arteries,  &e  arteries  of  the 
brahi,  and  other  vessels,  that  the  disease  is  not 
confined  either  to  the  thoracic  aorta  or  to  the 
arteries  of  the  abdomen. 

But  I  ought  to  mention,  gentlemen,  that  the 
arteries  of  the  upper  extremities  are  more 
rarely  ossified  than  those  of  the  thigh  and 
leg.  You  will  frequently  meet  with  cafeareous 
deposits  between  the  inner  and  middle  coats  of 
the  femoral  and  popliteal  arteries,  but  very 
rarely  between  those  of  the  brachial,  ulnar. 
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the  two  internal  oneshaviog  given  way.  As  long 
as  the  sac,  formed  by  the  coats  of  the  artery, 
is  complete,  the  disease  is  termed  a  true  aneu^ 
fitm,  and  this  term  might,  perhaps,  with  pro- 
prie^  be  applied  also  to  examples,  in  which 
the  internal  and  middle  coats  have  given  way, 
while  the  external  one  is  simply  dilated  and 
not  ruptured.    When  the  coats  of  the  artery 
have  given  way,  or  have  been  wounded  or 
lacerated,  then  the  case  nsuallv  receives  the 
name  of  tifalte  antnsritm.    In  this  instance  the 
blood  may  be  injected  to  some  extent  in  the 
cellular  membrane;  or  if  there  be  a  wound, 
a  part  of  the  blood  mav  escape  externally, 
and  on  the  external  orifice  healing,  another 
portion  of  the  blood  may  either  be  diflfbsed  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  or  accumulate  near 
the  apertore  in  the  vessel  in  one  mass.    The 
two  first  mentioned  cases  would  both  con- 
stitute what  is  called  a  difund  fdlte  aneu- 
rum;  and  the  last  a   arcunucribed  faite 
anamitn.    One  particular  form  of  aneurism 
is  very  rare,  and,  indeed,  the  reality  of  it  has 
been  doubted,  namelv,  the  case  iu  which  only 
the  external  coat  of  the  arteiy  gives  way,  and 
the  internal  and  middle  coats  protrude,  almost 
in  the  manner  of  an  hernia,  through  the  ex- 
ternal one.    I  have  stated,  that  the  reality  of 
this  modification  of  aneurism  has  b^en  dis- 
puted ;  but  certain  preparations,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Baron  Dupuytren  and  Dr.  Breechet 
at  Paris,  completely  establish  the  ftct,  that 
such  a  form  of  disease  may  occur.    However^ 
gentlemen,  you  are  to  understand*  tihat  these 
preparations  only  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  this  variety  of  aneurism,  as  far  as  reganu 
the  aorta,  the  lining  of  which  is  well  known 
to  be  more  elastic  than  that  of  any  other 
artery,  and  is  truly  capable  of  protruding 
through  the  external  and  middle  coats  when 
a  portion  of  these  happens  to  be  destroyed. 
The  reality  of  the  kind  of  aneurism,  of  Which 
I  have  just  now  been  speaking,  was  at  one 
period  denied,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
•xpeiinants   of  Hunter,   Scai^    and    Sir 
Everafd  Home,  who  purposely  dissected  off 
the  external  and  middle  coats  of  the  arteries* 
in  order  to  see  whether  Ibe  removal  of  the 
support  of  those  tunics  would  liad  to  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  internal  coat,  in  the  fovm  of 
an  aoelurismal  sac.    Now,  they  found  that  wa 
snch  event  followed,  and  hence  they  inferred, 
that  the  variety  of  aneurism  alluded  to,  was 
only  an  imaginary  disease.    However,  as  I 
httve  said,  as  far  as  the  aorta  is  concerned,  ita 
reality  has  now  been  sufficiently  proved  by 
careful   dissections,    the    preparations    from 
w^h  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
Ecole  de  Mklecine  at  Paris. 

Besides  the  preceding  varieties  of  aneu- 
rism, there  is  another,  which  is  improperly 
called  the  venous  or  varicote  aneurism^  con- 
sisting of  the  dilatation  of  a  vein,  produced  by 
the  gush  of  blood  into  it  from  a  neighbouring 
artery.  Of  course  this  implies  a  pretematuru 
oomnmnication  between  the  two  vessels.  As 
for  the  tmetmim  htf  anatiomotUf  as  it  is 
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and  radial  arteries.  Sometimes  yon  will  find 
an  artery  completely  encrusted  with  calcareous 
matter,  so  as  to  be  converted  into  a  rigid 
inflexible  tube.  Occasionally,  the  phosphate 
of  lime  is  blended  with  the  atheromatous  or 
pultaceons  matter,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded :  and,  then,  it  becomes  the  foundation 
of  omeuriMm,  a  disease,  with  the  nature  and 
varieties  of  which  all  practical  surgeons  ought 
te  be  minutely  acquainted. 

This  preparation,  gentlemen,  is  a  portion 
of  the  aorta,  in  which  may  be  observed  the 
ooronMncement  of  an  aneurism,  following  the 
secretion  of  calcareous  matter  under  the  inter- 
nal tunic ;  it  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of 
the  disposition^  which  that  peculiar  change  of 
an  arteiy  creates  to  aneurismal  disease.  You 
may  remark,  that,  in  this  example,  the  aneurism 
is  just  above  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta, 
the  whole  of  which  is  studded  with  calcareous 
deposit 

There  is  one  drenmstanee  deserving  of  your 
attention,  gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the  pul- 
monary artery,  and  the  aorta  and  its  branches; 
the  pnlmonaiT  artery  is  veiv  rarely  the  seat 
of  disease ;  the  branches  or  the  pulmonary 
attery  do  not  anastomose  and  communicate 
together,  but  continue  separate  to  their  very 
terminalion ;  and  notwithstanding  the  coate  of 
the  pulmonary  arterr  are  very  similar  in 
structure  to  those  of  the  aorta,  the  former  of 
these  vessels  ii  seldom  the  seat  of  any  morbid 
changes.  But  the  aorta  is  frequently  the  place 
of  disnse,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  ul  ita 
branches :  we  know  also  that  they  anastomose 
freely  with  one  anotlier  every  where  throogh- 
ont  the  body.  The  observations  which  I 
have  delivered  will  at  once  inform  you,  that 
ike  pulmonary  artery  is  &r  less  interesting 
to  the  piMlkal  sai|^a»  than  the  aortic  sys- 
tem cyf  arteries. 

Let  us  next,  gentleawn,  dIrecC  oar  attention 
to  the  subject  of  anemitm,  the  stody  of  which 
will  fully  reward  your  industry,  by  convincing 
yoQ  of  the  inestimable  value  of  smeerf,  as  a 
of  relieving  the  most  fbrmiiuble  dis* 


An  oneurum  may  be  defined  to  be  a  tumour 
arisrog  from  the  rupture,  wound,  ulcefatlon, 
or  simple  dilatation  of  an  artery ;  for  you  may 
have  a  tumour  containing  blood,  produced  by 
any  of  these  circumstances.  An  aneurism  is 
etaerally  represented  to  be  a  pulsating  tumour ; 
Dttt  this  docription  does  not  appear  to  me 
correct,  for,  in  particular  stages  of  the  disease, 
there  may  be  no  pulsation  at  alL  The  tomour 
is  iHed  with  blood,  which  is  sometimes  fluid, 
and  sometimes  to  a  |[reater  or  less  extent  solid. 
When  an  aneurism  is  recent,  the  blood  is  in  a 
fluid  state;  but  after  some  time,  the  portion 
of  blood  nearat  to  tiie  interior  of  the  aneu- 
risasal  cavity  is  deposited  in  a  concrete  form, 
and  arranged  in  concentric  ta3rer8.  Some- 
times the  anenrism  arises  from  an  alteration 
of  stxnd^ire,  and  consequent  dilatation  of  all 
the  «oats  of  the  artery;  in  other  instances 
from  the  dihtalioo  of  the  external  coat  alone. 
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in  other  situations ;  so  that  if  an  in- 
strument be  introduced  into  the  collection  of 
pus,  through  which  such  filaments  extend, 
nsemorrhage  is  occasioned  bv  the  laceration  of 
them.  These  frena  are  thus  regarded  bj 
Andral,  as  consisting  chiefly  of  blood-vessels 
which  have  escaped  the  destructive  ravages  of 
the  ulceration  going  on  around  them.  StDme- 
timesy  however,  arteries,  surrounded  by  dis- 
ease, at  length  ulcerate,  of  which  we  have 
frequent  examples  in  cancer,  phagedsenic  ulcer- 
ation, and  gangrene,  and  the  dreadful  disease 
termed  hotpiUu  gangrene^  which  is,  in  fact, 
a  kind  of  phagedcena. 

The  internu  coat  of  an  artery  may  ulcerate 
primarily.  Andral  mentions  instances  in  which 
lie  has  se<m  ulceration  in  this  form,  sometimes 
only  at  one  point  of  the  whole  arterial  svstem, 
sometimes  at  many  points.  Occasionally  he 
has  seen  the  aorta  studded  with  small  ulcers 
of  this  description. 

Arteries  are  liable  to  tuppurathn.  In  one 
case  Andral  found,  under  the  lining  of  the 
aorta,  no  less  than  eight  abscesses,  each  of 
which  was  as  laree  as  a  nut  Pus  is  also 
sometimes  met  wiu  in  the  cavity  of  the  arte- 
ries, a  fact  which  I  noticed  to  yon  in  a  formed 
lecture.  All  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
arterv  have  been  seen  in  this  condition,  vix., 
filled  with  purulent  matter.  Pus  is  not  found 
between  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the 
arteries,  so  often  as  another  matter  which  is 
peculiar  to  that  situation,  and  which  has  been 
called  an  atheromatou»  orpultacenut  tulntanee, 
"with  which  you  will  generally  find  blended 
a  gritty  matter  like  sand :  sometimes,  indeed, 
the  composition  is  more  like  mortar  or  plaster, 
than  osseous  matter.  These  calcareous  depo- 
sitions are  more  common  in  elderly  persons 
than  in  young  ones :  in  fiict,  they  are  so  com- 
mon in  old  persons,  that,  accoHincf  to  some 
calculations,  after  the  age  of  sixty,  the  arteries 
of  seven-tenths  of  the  human  race  are  thus 
affected.  This  estimate,  which  was  made  hf 
Bichat,  coincides  with  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Baillie,  who  remarks,  that  after  the  age  of 
sixty,  the  number  of  individuals,  havine  arte- 
ries thus  diseased,  far  exceeds  the  number  of 
those  who  are  entirely  free  from  a  similar 
allbction.  However,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  imagine,  that  young  persons  are  wholly 
exempt  from  these  calcareous  concretions; 
onification  of  the  temporal  artery  has  been 
noticed  in  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen 
months,  and  Mr.  Wilson  met  with  an  ossifi- 
cation of  the  aorta  in  a  child  aged  only  three 
years.  You  are  not  to  conclirae,  therefbre, 
that  this  disease  is  confined  to  old  persons. 
In  a  girl  aged  eight  years,  and  in  four  or  five 
others,  whose  ages  were  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-four,  the  aorta  was  studded  with  cal- 
careous deposits ;  and  in  another  under  forty 
years  of  age,  there  was  an  ossification  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  internal  coat  of  the 
artery  is  not  the  seat  of  the  calcareous  forma- 
tions now  under  consideration:   as  1  have 


already  mentioned  to  you,  they  are  produced 
between  the  internal  and  middle  coats.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  inner  coat  is  often 
partially  absorbed,  so  as  to  allow  the  calcareous 
matter  actually  to  project  within  the  cavity  of 
the  artery.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  prepa- 
ration which  I  am  now  goins  to  send  rouna  to 
you,  and  in  which  vou  will  observe  an  im- 
mense number  of  calcareous  patches,  portions 
of  which  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel, 
the  aorta.  The  next  preparation  before  us  is 
the  carotid  of  a  horse,  in  which  you  may 
notice  the  same  appearances.  Cases  do  some- 
times occur  in  which  the  inner  coat  itself  is 
ossified,  converting  the  artery  into  a  tme  bony 
rigid  tube ;  but  that  kind  of  change  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  more  ordinary 
form  of  disease,  consisting  of  the  deposit  of 
calcareous  matter  between  the  inner  and 
middle  coats  of  the  vessel.  While  these 
deposits  are  forming,  the  middle  or  fibroiis 
coat  undergoes  some  changes ;  sometimes  it  is 
wasted  or  absorbed,  in  other  instances  it  is 
thickened;  when  it  is  absorbed,  its  place  is 
occupied  bvthe  calcareous  matter.  An  analysis 
of  these  calcareous  formations,  found  between 
the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  arteries, 
proves  them  to  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  animal  matter,  in  the  proportion  of  65 
parts  of  phosphate  of  lime  to  35  parts  of 
animal  matter  in  every  100. 

These  calcareous  deposits  are  fbrmed  no  where 
more  frequently  than  in  the  aorta,  and  they 
have  been  met  with  in  all  its  branches. 
However,  some  difl^erence  prevails  in  this 
respect  in  the  abdominal  branches;  for,  while 
the  splenic  artery  is  frequently  ossified,  the 
hepatic  and  the  coronary  artery  of  the  stomach 
are  rarely  the  seat  of  calcareous  formations. 
The  arteries  of  the  limbs  are  well  known  to  be 
firequently  made  rigid  by  calcareous  matter, 
and  there  are  few  surgeons  of  experience  who, 
in  feelin|^  the  pulse,  have  not  had  many 
opportunities  of  perceiving,  that  the  radial 
artery  is  liable  to  this  change  in  the  living 
subject.  In  the  preparation  which  I  now 
pass  round,  ^ou  have  an  example,  in  which 
the  common  iliac  artery  has  between  its  proper 
ooats  a  complete  stratum  of  earthy  matter; 
you  may  observe  plainly,  that  there  are  cal- 
careous deposits  under  Uie  inner  coat,  which 
is  peeling  off.  The  next  preparation  is  a 
portion  of  the  popliteal  artery,  in  which  the 
same  morbid  dianges  are  exhibited.  The 
latter  preparation  proves,  then,  joined  with 
what  we  Know  respecting  the  radial,  te«K 
poral,  femoral  arteries,  ttie  arteries  of  the 
orahi,  and  other  vessels,  that  the  disease  is  not 
confined  either  to  the  thoracic  aorta  ot  to  the 
arteries  of  the  abdomen. 

But  I  ought  to  mention,  gentlemen,  that  the 
arteries  of  the  upper  extremities  are  more 
rarely  ossified  than  those  of  the  thiffh  and 
leg.  You  will  frequently  meet  with  cakareous 
deposits  between  the  inner  and  middle  coals  of 
the  femoral  and  popliteal  arteries,  but  very 
rarely  between  those  of  the  brachial,  nlnar. 
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1  radial  arteries.  Sometimes  you  will  flud 
artery  completely  encrusted  with  calcareous 
Iter,  so  as  to  be  converted  into  a  rigid 
exible  tube.  Occasionally,  the  phosphate 
lime  is  blended  with  the  atheromatous  or 
iaceous  matter,  to  which  I  have  already 
ded :  and,  then,  it  becomes  the  foundation 
auufum,  a  disease,  with  the  nature  and 
eties  of  which  all  practical  surgeons  ought 
e  minutely  acquainted. 
bis  preparation,  gentlemen,  is  a  portion 
le  aorta,  in  which  may  be  observed  the 
nencement  of  an  aneurism,  following  the 
lion  of  calcareous  matter  under  the  inter- 
unic;  it  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of 
isposition,  which  that  peculiar  change  of 
tery  creates  to  aneurismal  disease.  You 
emark,  that,  in  this  example,  the  aneurism 
1  above  the  semilunar  vsdves  of  the  aorta, 
hole  of  which  is  studded  with  calcareous 
it. 

?re  is  one  drcumsfanee  deserving  of  your 
ion,  gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the  pul- 
-y  artery,  and  the  aorta  and  its  brancnes; 
iilmonary  artery  is  very  rarely  the  seat 
ease ;  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
do  not  anastomose  and  communicate 
er,  but  continue  separate  to  their  very 
ation ;  and  notwithstanding  the  coats  of 
ilmonary  artery  are  very  similar  in 
re  to  those  of  the  aorta,  the  former  of 
essels  is  seldom  the  seat  of  any  morbid 
s.  But  the  aorta  is  frequently  the  place 
ise,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  its 
?s :  we  know  also  that  they  anastomose 
nth  one  anotlier  every  where  through- 
i  body.  The  observations  which  I 
elivered  will  at  once  inform  you,  that 
monary  artery  is  &r  less  interesting 
mdkal  nMfSpoa^  ihan  the  aortic  sys- 
irteries. 

s  next,  gentlemen,  direct  onr  attention 
ibject  of  aneurism,  the  study  of  which 
Y  reward  jrour  industry,  by  convincing 
he  inestimable  value  of  surfferv,.as  a 
»f  relieving  the  most  formuJable  dis- 

tetmstn  may  be  defined  to  be  a  tumour 
Tom  the  rupture,  wound,  ulceration, 
s  dilatation  of  an  artery ;  for  you  may  ' 
jmour  containing  blood,  produced  by 
lese  circumstances.  An  aneurism  is 
r  represented  to  be  apulsating  tumour; 
description  does  not  appear  to  me 
or,  in  particular  stages  of  the  disease, 
y  be  no  pulsation  at  alL  The  tumour 
rith  blood,  which  is  sometimes  fluid, 
times  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  solid, 
aneurism  b  recent,  the  blood  is  in  a 
! ;  but  after  some  time,  the  portion 
nearest  to  the  interior  of  the  aneu- 
fiiy  is  deposited  in  a  concrete  form, 
iged  in  concentric  layers.  Some- 
aneurism  arises  from  an  alteration 
-e,  and  consequent  dilatation  of  all 
of  the  artery  1  in  other  instances 
lilatation  of  the  external  coat  alone. 


the  two  internal  oneshaving  giyen  way.  As  long 
as  the  sac,  formed  by  the  coats  of  the  artery, 
is  complete,  the  disease  is  termed  a  true  aneU" 
mm,  and  this  term  might,  perhaps,  with  pro-' 
prie^  be  applied  also  to  examples,  in  which 
the  internal  and  middle  coats  have  given  way, 
while  the  external  one  is  simply  dilated  and 
not  ruptured.     When  the  coats  of  the  artery 
have  given  way,  or  have  been  wounded  or 
lacerated,  then  the  case  usually  receives  the 
name  oftifaiae  aneunem.    In  this  instancethe 
blood  may  be  injected  to  some  extent  in  the 
cellular  membrane ;  or  if  there  be  a  wound, 
a  part  of  the  blood  may  escape  externally, 
and  on  the  external  orifice  healing,  another 
portion  of  the  blood  may  either  be  diflHised  in 
the  cellular  raembiane,  or  accumulate  near 
the  aperture  in  the  vessel  in  one  mass.    The 
two  first  mentioned  cases  would  both  con- 
stitute what  is  called  a  difueed  falte  aneu- 
ritm  ;^  and  the  last  a   arcunucribed  faUe 
aneuritm.    One  particular  form  of  aneurism 
is  yery  rare,  and,  indeed,  the  reality  of  it  has 
been  doubted,  namely,  the  case  iu  which  only 
the  external  coat  of  the  artery  gives  way,  and 
the  internal  and  middle  coats  protrude,  almost 
in  the  manner  of  an  hernia,  through  the  ex- 
ternal one.    I  have  stated,  that  the  reality  of 
this  modification  of  aneurism  has  b^en  dis- 
puted ;  but  certain  preparations,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Baron  Dupuytren  and  Dr.  Breschet 
at  Paris,  completely  establish  the  ftct,  that 
such  a  form  of  disease  may  occur.    However, 
gentlemen,  you  are  to  understand,  that  these 
preparations  only  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  this  variety  of  aneurism,  as  far  as  regards 
the  aorta,  the  lining  of  which  is  well  known 
to  be  more  elastic  than  tiiat  of  any  other 
artery,  and  is  truly  capable  of  protrading 
through  the  external  and  middle  coata  when 
a  portion  of  these  happens  to  be  destroyed. 
The  reality  of  the  kind  of  aneurism,  of  Which 
I  have  just  now  been  speaking,  was  at  one 
period  denied,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
cxperiflMiita    of  Hunter,    Scarpa,    and    Sir 
Everard  Home,  who  purposely  dissected  off 
the  external  and  middle  coats  of  the  arteries^ 
in  order  to  see  whether  the  removal  of  the 
support  of  those  tonics  would  Itoad  to  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  internal  coat,  in  the  fcrm  of 
an  ane^urismal  sac.    Now,  they  found  that  na 
such  event  followed,  and  hence  they  inferred, 
that  the  variety  of  aneurism  alluded  to,  was 
only  an  imaginary  disease.    However,  as  I 
have  said,  as  far  as  the  aorta  is  concerned,  ita 
reality  has  now  been  sufficiently  proved  by 
careful   dissections,    the    preparations    from 
wipch  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
Ecole  de  M6decine  at  Paris. 

Besides  the  preceding  yarieties  of  aneu- 
rism, there  is  another,  which  is  improperly 
called  the  venous  or  varicose  aneurism,  con- 
sisting of  the  dilatation  of  a  vein,  produced  by 
the  gush  of  blood  into  it  from  a  neighbouring 
artery.  Of  course  this  implies  a  preternatural 
communication  between  the  two  vessels.  As 
for  the  aneurism  by  anasiomosist  as  it  is 
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called,  it  oug:ht  not  to  be  classed  with  aneu- 
risms, for  there  is  no  resemblance  or  analogy 
whatever  between  sach  a  disease  and  what  we 
understand  by  an  aneurism.  The  former  is, 
in  fact,  a  new  formation,  the  growth  of  a 
peculiar  texture  in  the  body,  which  is  com- 
pared by  French  pathologists  to  the  erectile 
tUwes,  and  consists  of  a  spongy  vascular  sub- 
stance, that  has  an  extraordinary  tendency  to 
bleed,  so  that  the  slightest  wound  or  breach 
in  it  is  frequently  followed  by  an  alarming 
and  even  fatal  haemorrhage.  This  species 
of  tumour,  I  think,  is  more  judiciously 
arranged  with  navi,  and,  with  this  class  of 
diseases  I  propose  to  consider  it  in  this  course 
of  lectures. 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine,  that  aneurisms 
may  be  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  all  the 
coats  of  the  artery,  unattended  by  the  lace- 
ration of  the  two  internal  ones,  or»  in  other 
terms,  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine  of  true 
aneurism,  was  denied  by  Professor  Scarpa, 
who  considered  that,  in  every  instance  of  aneu- 
rism, there  was  either  a  wound,  a  laceration, 
or  an  ulceration  of  the  internal  and  middle 
tunics.  However,  the  best  modern  patho- 
logists, deducing  their  knowledge  from  a 
wider  field  of  observation  than  Scarpa  hap- 
pened to  enjoy,  pronounce  the  old  doctrine  to 
oe  correct,  which  maintains,  that  diseases  of 
the  arteries  are  met  with,  corresponding  in 
every .  respect  to  true  aneuriims,  or  those 
which  consist  of  a  dilatation  of  all  the  coats. 
Experience  proves,  that  such  dilatation  some- 
times presents  itself  in  the  earljr  stages  of 
aneurism,  though  in  general  the  internal  and 
middle  coats  afterwards  give  way.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Hodgson,  of  Birmingham,  has  completely 
proved  this  ftct  by  dissections  of  cases  in  his 
own  practice.  Here  is  a  drawing,  made  from  one 
of  bis  preparations,  and  you  may  observe,  that 
all  the  coats  of  the  artery  are  implicated  in  the 
dilatation,  and  extend  to  every  point  of  it  An- 
other figure  in  the  same  plate  is  a  portion  of 
the  popliteal  artery  in  the  state  of  aneurism, 
where  the  three  tunics  are  distinctly  seen  con- 
tributing to  form  the  aneurismal  sac  at  every 
part  of  it.  Then,  in  the  next  engraving,  you 
see  a  delineation  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
where  the  three  coats  of  that  vessel  were  traced 
to  a  certain  distance  on  the  tumour,  where 
they  were  found  to  terminate.  The  rest  of 
the  sac  was  formed  by  the  lungs ;  for  it  is  the . 
nature  of  aneurisms  in  general  ultimately  to 
make  their  way  through  all  the  coats  of  an 
artery,  and  then  the  contents  of  the  tumour 
become  bounded  by  the  sheath  of  the  vessel, . 
which  itself  giving  way,  in  a  subsequent  stage, 
brings  the  contents  of  the  aneurism  in  contact 
with  any  texture  that  happens  to  be  near  the 
disease,  which  texture,  whether  lung,  muscle, 
or  any  other  soft  part,  or  even  the  naked  sur- 
face of  a  bone,  then  assists  in  forming  the 
boundary  of  the  aneurism.  Here  you  see  a 
portion  of  the  lungs  constitutes  a  part  of 
such  boundary.  In  the  examples,  from  which 
these  engravings  were  taken,  the  three  tunics 


were  plainly  and  unequivocally  dissected,  and. 
made  out  separately  on  the  tumour :  the  cases, 
therefore,  furnish  a  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  of  true  aneurism,  or  aneurism 
with  dilatation  of  all  the  coats  of  an  artery. 

Now  gentlemen,  you  will  meet  with  this 
form  of  aneurism  more  frequently  in  the 
aorta,  than  in  any  other  artery ;  but  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  occurrence  is  proved  by  the  pre- 
paration from  which  this  drawing  is  taken, 
exhibiting  a  portion  of  the  popliteal  artery 
afiected  with  aneurism.  Mr.  Hodgson  has 
also  noticed  the  same  kind  of  dilatation  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  carotid,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  common  iliacs.  Notwithstanding 
the  possibility  of  an  aneurism  with  dilatation  of 
all  the  arterial  coats  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated, yet,  gentlemen,  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  the  changes  do  take  place, 
which  Scarpa  insists  upon,  namely,  the  inter- 
nal and  middle  coats  become  diseased,  as  I 
have  explained,  in  consequence  of  the  interpo- 
sition otan  atheromatous  and  calcareous  secre- 
tion between  them,  ulceration  follows,  and 
then  the  external  c^at  becomes  dilated.  In 
the  early  stage,  however,  you  will  sometimes 
be  able  to  trace  all  the  coats  of  the  artery 
stretched  over  every  part  of  the  aneurbm. 

Frequently  when  the  disease  consists  of  di- 
latation only,  witliout  rupture  of  the  internal 
and  middle  coats,  the  swelling  is  oval;  but 
when  those  coats  have  given  way,  it  is  globular, 
and  makes  a  kind  of  lateral  prominence  on  the 
vessel.  Scarpa  considered,  that,  when  the 
dilatation  is  such  that  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  artery  is  implicated,  the  disease  is  not 
aneurism,  but  simply  dilatation  ;  and  he  makes 
the  following  distinction  between  the  two 
cases ;  in  an  aneurism,  the  blood  is  deposited 
in  concentric  layers  of  a  fibrous  substance ; 
but,  in  simple  dilatations,  including  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  vessel,  no  laminated  blood 
is  deposited,  unless  the  internal  and  middle 
coats  should  give  way  or  become  imperfect, 
and  then  you  will  observe  that  at  those  points 
the  blood  will  be  deposited  in  concentric  layers, 
and  at  no  others.  Then  he  remarks,  that,  in 
an  aneurism,  the  communication  between 
the  cavity  of  the  tumour  and  the  canal  of  the 
vessel  is  narrower  than  the  diameter  of  the 
swelling  itself,  so  that  the  strength  of  the 
current  of  blood  within  the  aneurism  is  con- 
siderably impeded  and  lessened,  and  hence 
the  disposition  of  this  fluid  to  coagulate,  in 
the  form  of  concentric  layers  is  materially 
promoted ;  but,  in  the  other  form  of  disease, 
consisting  of  simple  dilatation,  the  blood 
actually  flows  in  its  natural  course,  and  its 
current  is  not  checked,  which  is  the  reason  of 
the  difference  I  have  mentioned.  Whatever 
you  may  think  of  these  distinctions,  the  facts 
are  worth  remembering ;  for  they  are  incon-  .• 
trovertibte.  Another  difiference  also  of  some 
importance  between  the  two  forms  of  disease,  is 
this ;  the  one  consisting  of  a  simple  dilatation  . 
of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  artery,  is 
incurable ;  whereas  tlie  aneurism  may  be  sue-  _ 
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essfulty  treated.  Scarpa  admits,  however,  that 
1  simple  dilatation  may  become  an  aneurism, 
T  rather  that  an  aneurism  may  be  grafted  on 
t,  on  the  giving  way  of  the  internal  and  middle 
oats  at  some  point  of  the  dilated  portion  of  the 
esse!,  examples  of  which  he  has  given  in  his 
^ork. 

Whether  the  aneurism  begin  with  dilatation, 
r  not,  a  rupture  of  the  internal  and  middle 
)ats  generally  follows  after  a  certain  period, 
id  the  external  one  then  becomes  dilated  in 
le  form  of  a  sac,  and  constitutes  the  mostcon- 
ix  part  of  the  tumour.  After  a  time  the 
eternal  coat  itself  gives  way,  and  the  sheath 

the  vessel  constitutes  a  part  of  the  boundary 

the  aneurism,  until  that  also  bursts,  when 
e  aneurism  is  supported  by  whatever  texture 
:ppens  to  be  external  to  the  sheath :  therefore, 

an  aneurism  in  the  chest,  you  will  fre- 
entiy  find,  what  I  have  already  explained,  a 
rtion  of  the  lungs  forming  the  boundary  of 
;  aneurism.  In  the  case  from  which  this 
ite  was  taken,  the  sac  at  first  consisted  of  all 
!  coats  of  the  artery,  which  giving  way,  ex- 
ision  of  the  aneurism  beyond  the  ruptured 

ulcerated  opening  followed,  and  a  new 
ity  for  the  blood  was  formed  in  the  sub- 
rice  of  the  lungs.  In  this  instance,  the 
lent  ultimately  bled  to  death,  the  hiemor- 
^e  taking  place  through  the  bronchi. 

0  a  few  very  rare  cases,  the  rupture  of  the 
;rnal  and  middle  coats  is  not  followed 
the  aneuridmal  protuberance,  or  dilala- 

1  of  the  external  one ;  but  after  the  blood 
made  its  way  through  the  internal  and 

die  coats,  it  travels  a  great  way  between 
middle  and  external  coats.  Laennec 
with  an  instance,  in  which  tlie  blood 
elled  in  this  manner  down  the  aorta  as 
as  the  common  itiac;  there  was  a  nar- 
transverse  fissure  in  the  internal  and 
He  coats,  through  which  the  blood  passed, 
M:ting,  as  it  were,  the  middle  coat  from 
external,  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  even 
r  down  as  its  bifurcation  into  the  common 
{.  Fissures  of  this  kind  are  the  result  of 
Icareous  deposit.  However,  these  are 
edingly  rare  cases,  and,  I  believe,  only 
i  well-authenticated  ones  are  on  record, 
!ly,  that  observed  by  Laennec,  and  two 
ar  ones  mentioned  by  Mr.  Guthrie.  In 
bird  vol.  of  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports ; 
ler  still  more  curious  case  is  described  by 
Shekelton,  where  the  blood,  after  passing 
gh  the  internal  and  middle  coats,  tra- 
i  down  t>etween  the  latter  and  the  exter- 
•ne,  and  by  its  pressure  actually  oblite- 
the  original  channel  of  the  vessel, 
ler  communication  with  the  continuation 
s  old  canal  below  the  obliteration  being 
iced,  9o  that  the  original  course  of  the 
was  entirely  chang^.  This  very  sin- 
case  is  worth  remembering,  as  con- 
ng  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  varieties 
turism  that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  However, 
lot  expect,  that  you  will  ever  meet  with 
a  case,  and  that  reported  by  tho   late 


Mr.  Shekelton  is  the  ooly  one,  1  believe,  that 
has  yet  been  noticed.  Gentlemen,  I  will  go 
on  with  this  subject  in  the  next  lecture. 
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Gbntlbmen, — ^The  first  case,  to  which  I  shall 
direct  your  attention  to  day,  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  disease  termed  diphtheritis, 
occurring  in  the    person  of  a  man  named 
Lynam,  who  is  at  present  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Power.    The  general  history  of  his  case 
is,  that  he  was  admitted  on  the  10th  of  August, 
labouring  under  an  attack  of  double  pneumo- 
nia; he  had,  in   fact,  intense  and  neglected 
inflammation  in  both  lungs;  and,  when  he 
came   into   hospital,  all  Uie  symptoms  and 
signs  of  a  violent  pulmonary   inflammation 
were  present.    The  patient  was,  however,  of 
a  robust  and  strong;  habit,  and  did  not,  at  the 
period  of  his  admission,  exhibit  any  appear- 
ance of  gastro-enteric  disease.    A  short  time 
after  he  came  into  the  hospital  a  Quantity  of 
blood  was  taken  from  hU  arm,  which,  on  sub- 
sequent inspection,  was  found  to  be  neither 
bufled  nor  cupped.    Now,  this  was  very  re- 
markable, and  Interesting  in  a  certain  point  of 
view,  because,  on  a  second  bleeding,  the  blood 
presented  an  extraordinarv  coat  of  buff;  and, 
in  consequence  of  this,  looking  on  it  as  an 
acute  case,  I  was  induced  to  treat  him  by 
'  bleeding,  leeches,  and  tartar  emetic.    If  he 
had  manifested  any  symptoms  of  the  typhoid 
pneumonia,  or  gastro-enteric  inflammation,  I 
would  not  have  acted  in  this  manner,  for 
reasons  which  I  have  detailed  in  a  former 
lecture.    Under  the  treatment  employed  he 
experienced  decided  relief.    He  continued  to 
use  the  antimonial  solution  for  three  or  four 
days,  during  which  he  took  eighteen  grains  of 
tartar  emetic,  and  bore  it  remarkably  well. 
On  the  fifth  day  a  new  train  of  symptoms  ap- 
peared, and  the  report  is  as  follows : — "  His 
cough  has,  witliin  the  last  few  hours,  assumed 
a  laryngeal  character ;  his  voice  is  husky,  and 
articulation  diflBcult;  his  breathing  laborious; 
and  he  complains  of  great  soreness  in   his 
throat"  On  examination,  several  thick  patches 
of  a  dense,  firm,  white  substance  were  found 
on  the  tongue,  velum,  and  back  of  the  pha- 
rvnx.    Here,  gentlemen,  was  a  new  disease, 
shown  by  exudation  of  this  peculiar  membrane 
and  laryngeal  cough.    On   the  other  hand, 
the  original  affection   had  been  much  alle- 
viated ;  the  right  lung  was  almost  healthy ; 
and  the  lefl,  which  had  been  extensively  dull 
on  percussion,  had  nearly  regained  its  natural 
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dearnesB  of  sound.  We  immediately  omitted 
the  use  of  the  tartar  emetic ;  in  the  Arst  place, 
in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  pulmo- 
nary inflammation,  and  secondly,  on  account 
of  Uie  supervention  of  this  new  disease.  A 
larg^  blister  was  applied  to  the  throat,  and 
the  exudation  on  the  &uces  was  broshed.  freely 
with  a  camel's  hair  pencil  dipped  in  the  strong- 
est muriatic  acid.  On  the  seventh  day,  the 
report  is,  that  he  is  improving  rapidly;  the 
patches  of  thick  mucus  are  nearly  detached ; 
and  it  has  been  thought  advisable  not  to  apply 
the  acid  any  more.  The  next  day,  however, 
his  voice  again  became  husky,  and  the  laryn- 
geal cough  returned;  we  therefore  ordoaed 
him  to  have  the  decoct,  polygalse,  to  use  the 
muriatic  acid  again,  and  have  his  bowels  freely 
opened.  To-day  his  voice  is  clearer  and 
•  louder,  his  cough  better,  his  breathing  is  not 
so  stridnloos,  and  be  states  that  he  feels  much 
better. 

Gentlemen,  this  diphtheritis  is  a  most  for- 
'Biidable  disease,  and  one  which  I  believe  very 
few  of  you  have  witnessed  before.  It  is  ana- 
logous, in  many  of  its  most  prominent  features, 
to  that  aflfection  which  the  old  medical  writers 
called  cynanche  maiigna  ;  at  all  events,  it  re- 
sembles it  in  this,'  that  in  both  there  is  the 
formation  of  a  dense  albuminous  pellicle 
(whence  the  name);  and  I  think  that,  as  far* 
-as  it  goes,  we  may  call  it  a  species  of  croup 
in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  pharvnx. 

I  said  before  that  this  was  a  formidable 
-disease,  and  you  will  ask,  oerhaps,  in  what  its 
danger  consists?  In  the  nrst  place,  it  is  cha^- 
racteristic  of  a  bad  state  of  constitution ;  in 
the  next,  we  have  another  source  of  danger 
depending  on  a  mechanical  causes  What  is  it 
that  we  observe  in  this  affection  ?  Tliis  mem- 
'brane  is  formed  on  the  tongue,  velum,  tonsils, 
and  back  of  the  pharynx;  if  not  arrested,  it 
creeps  on  until  it  reaches  the  larynx ;  the  in- 
flammation continues  its  destructive  career; 
and  the  patient  may  die  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  croup ;  in  fact,  he  dies  in  the  same  way  as 
a  person  who  has  swallowed  a  quantity  of 
boiling  water.  When  a  patient  dies  soon  afker 
swallowing  a  quantity  of  boiling  water,  it  is 
generally  not  from  the  amount  of  injury  done 
to  the  digestive  tube,  but  from  an  extension  of 
•the  inflammation  to  the  larjmx;  and  in  this 
-disease  the  inflammaUon  travels  in  precisely 
the  same  way.  Lynam  was  on  the  point  of 
losing  his  life  b^  croup ;  his  laryngeal  symp- 
toms came  on  with  great  violence ;  for  several 
days  he  was  in  imminent  danger;  and  though 
we  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  disease 
for  this  time,  still  we  are  not  quite  sure  of  his 
recovery.  We  have  used  the  strong  muriatic 
•cid  on  the  authority  of  Brettonnean,  who 
-etates,  that  he  has  not  found  any  application 
BO  useful  in  diphtheritis ;  and  as  for  as  I  have 
seen  of  its  use  in  this  hospital  it  seems  to  be 
a  remedy  of  the  greatest  power. 

There  is  another  source  of  daneer  in  this 
complaint,  connected  with  its  peculiar  nature, 
— M9ly,  that  it  is  not  amenable  to  the  ordinary 


resources  of  antiphlogistic  treatment  We 
find  local  or  general  oleeding,  blisters,  pur- 
gatives»  or  antimonials  of  little  avail,  the  only 
means  we  possess  of  combating  the  disease, 
are  those  recommended  by  Brettonnean,  and  I 
must  repeat,  that  from  the  result  of  the  pre- 
sent case,  and  a  few  others  which  have  oc- 
curred in  this  hospital,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  application.  It  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  indeed,  that  we  can 
avail  ourselves  of  a  remedy  so  simple  and 
■valuable  when  disease  appears  in  so  threat- 
ening a  form,  and  our  ordinary  resources  are 
found  to  be  so  feeble  and  inefficient.  I  be^ 
of  you  to  hold  this  case  in  memory ;  and  if 
during  the  progress  of  some  acute  disease  your 
patient  should  get  a  violent  attack  of  laryn- 
geal cough,  and  on  examining  the  throat  you 
find  the  characteristic  membrane  of  this  in- 
flammation present^  take  the  alarm  imme- 
diately, and  have  recourse  to  the  application 
of  Brettonnean.  Fix  a  piece  of  lint  on  a  gum 
elastic  catheter,  or  some  other  appropriate 
instrument,  and  having  dipped  it  in  the 
.strongest  muriatic  acid,  brush  the  whole  dis- 
eased surfiice,  and  continue  to  *do  tlu9  daily,  or 
oftener,  until  your  patient  gets  relief*  I 
shall  bring  this  case  again  before  you  at  a  fit 
opportunity  ;  our  patient  is  belter  to-day,  and 
has  had  no  increase  in  his  symptoms  for  the 
last  thirty-six  houn^  so  that  I  hope  we  shall 
be.  able  to  eflTect  a  cure. 

It  may  be  asked,  was  the  diphtJieritis  in 
this  case  produced  by  the  employment  of 
tartar  emetic?  Withiottt  denying  that  this 
might  be  the  case^  I  must  obeerve^  that  no 
instance  of  a  simiUr  kind  has  occurred  among 
the  hundreds  of  patients  who  have  been 
heretofore  treated  with  tartar  emetic  in  this 
hospital,  and  that  it  would  be  therefore  not 
unreasonable  to  infer,  that  the  disease  in 
question  has  not  been  produced  by  it  There 
is  one  more  remark  which  I  wish  to  make 
before  I  quit  this  subject  Whenever  you 
have  a  case  of  this  kind  to  manage,  be  cautious 
in  your  prognosis;  it  fhows  a  bad  state  of 
constitution,  and  ^ou  cannot  tell  how  it  may 
terminate.  I.  have  seen  many  bad  diseases 
come  after  it;  and  the  mere  occurrence  of 
« such  an  aflfection  is  sufficient  to  prove  a  morbid 
state  of  the  whole  conllitution. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  case  on  which  I  shall 
make  a  few  remarks,  is  one  at  present  in  the 
chronic  ward.  The  patient  is  a  man  labour- 
ing apparently  under  an  aflfection  of  the 
•larynx;  he  has  aphonia  to  a  great  degree 
and  some  cough.  I  direct  your  attention 
most  particularly  to  this  case,  becaose  it  is 
one  of^  extreme  intereat,  and  involving  several 
considerations  with  respect  to  disease  and  its 
treatment  What  are  the  symptoms  ob- 
servable in  this  man  ?  Coo^h  of  a  laryng^ 
character,  loss  of  voice,  emaciation^and  hectic. 
This  is  a  combination,  to  whkh  you  will  hear 
the  name  of  phthisis  laryngea  very  frequendy 
applied.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  by  per- 
sons not  conversant  with  palliological  ana- 
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omy,  that  we  have  «  gteat  mKoyf  verietietf  of 
)btbi«isy  and  amon^  the  rest  dbthisis  laryngea, 
hatistosar,  coDsuaiptioii  depending  on  an 
iffectioB  of  the    larynx.      More  recent  re» 
earches,  however*  have  shown,  that  what 
las  been  termed  laryngeal  phthisis  has  on 
areiiil  and  accurate  investigation  often  turned 
ut  to  be  phthisis  pufanoniuis.     It  has  been 
•roved,  that  in  the  great  na|ority  of  chronic 
irvDgeal  afiections,  in  addition  to  inflaiki* 
latton  and  ulceration  of  the  mucons  mem- 
raoe  of  the  larynx,  the  existence  of  tubercles 
I  the  lungs  has  also  been  discovered,  so  that 
hen  a  case  of  the  present  kind  comes  before 
3U,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  patient  is 
insumptive,  although  he  presents  nothii 
ore   than   the   syiiipioms  of  a  laryn^ 
fection.    This  1  biblieve  is  the  opinion 
pported  by  fiicts,  and  several  of  the  most 
stinguishea    pathologists   assert,  that  they 
ive  never  seen  the  ulceration  of  the  larynx 
ihoat  the  co^existence  of  pulmonary  tu* 
rcles.    I  draw  youf  attention  to  this  cir- 
mstance,  as  it  is  not  i^enerally  observed  or 
mmented  on  by  British  practitioners,  and 
t,  where  is  the  intelligent  practising  phv- 
ian  who  does  not  Immediately  perceive  its 
portance  ?    In  a  case  of  this  kind,  possessing 
:h  information  we  would  not  think  of  em« 
»ying  mercury,  we  wouM  never  have  re^ 
irse  to  tracheotomy,  nor  would  we  adopt 
therapeutic  agents  Uie  severe  means  gene- 
\j  used.  Surgeons  are  often  not  aware  of  the 
ct  nature  of  this  ditease,  or  medical  men  in 
leral.     I  remember  having  witnessed  a 
e  in  which  an  error  of  this  kind  was  com- 
ted ;  the  patient  was  a  gentleman,  labour^ 
under  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
mbrane  of  the  larynx  of  considerable  stand- 
,  which  owing  to  some  cause,  was  mneh 
cerbated;  he  had  been  mercurialised  for 
ind  when  I  saw  hhn,  he  was  like  a  person 
the  last  stage  of  consumption.    He  had 
It  rapidity  of  pulse,  emaciation,  hectic,  and 
fuse  expeetoration.    On  applying  the  sle- 
icope,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  I  found 
^ral  large  caverns  in  the  substance  of  the 
Ifs,  which  must  hare  existed  there  for  a 
siderable  time.  Now,  any  person  cognisant 
le  <act,  that  uhmA  of  these  cases  of  chronic 
ngeal  disease  are  accompahied  by  pul> 
ary  consumption,  wouM  certainly  never 
k  of   employing  mercury,    which    only 
lerates  the  fatu  termination  of  an  in- 
ble  disease. 

9  persons  unacquainted  with  pathology 
medicine,  it  seems  strange  that  diseases, 
irently  of  so  curable  a  nature,  and  par- 
arly  in  their  commencement,  when  the 
}fcoms  are  only  those  of  slight  laryngeal 
h,  should  prove  so  refractory  to  all  modes 
eatment;  and  this  is  apt  to  beget  doubts 
le  efficacy  of  medicine.  It  is,  however, 
ppmbrium  to  our  art;  the  seeds  of  disease 
seper  and  have  been  much  longer  planted 
most  persons  are  aware  of ;  and  at  the  very 
when  there  are  scarcely  any  phenomena 


capable  of  exciting  attention,  except  a  miM 
laryngeal  cough,  and  some  slight  wasting  of 
flesh  and  acceleration  of  pnlse,  the  straeture  of 
the  lungs  may  have  become  extensively 
altered  by  tubercular  development.  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  larynx  may  be  the  first  seat  of 
the  disease,  I  only  contend,  that  in  a  vast 
proportion  of  cases  (of  what  is  called  phthisis 
laryngea),  the  primary  affection  has  been  the 
formation  and  growth  of  tubercles  in  the 
lungs;  and  that  though  in  most  cases  the 
disease  appear*  to  commence  in  the  lar3mx, 
still  on  closer  examination  we  shall  find  that  it 
is  caused  by  pulmonary  tubercles.  What  is 
the  ordinarv  history  of  such  cases?  A  medical 
man  is  called  in  to  attend  a  patient  who  is 
labouring  under  laryngeal  cough  and  sore 
throat;  the  case  is  set  down  as  a  chronic 
aflection  of  the  larynx  in  many  instances,  and 
the  possibility  of  pulmonary  complication  is 
overlooked.  Yet  if  you  come  to  investigate 
such  cases  with  accuracy,  you  will  find,  that 

{irevious  to  the  appearance  of  symptoms  of 
arvngeal  disease,  there  were  decided  signs  of 
pulmonary  disorganisation.     You  will  find, 
that  at  a  period  before  the  occurrence  of  his 
present  affection,  he  had  cough  which  was  not 
of  a  laryngeal  character,  or  he  had  spitting 
of  blopd,  or  some  other  symptom  of  disease  of 
the  lungs.    I  think  we  may  safely  lay  it  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  in  all  case  of  chronic 
laryngitis  which  have  been  preceded  by  pul- 
.monary  symptoms,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 
This  subject^  gentlemen,  is  of  importance 
also  in  another  point  of  view;  because  in 
certain  cases  of  disease  of  the  larynx  it  is 
very  difficult  to   determine    with   certainty 
whether  the  patient  has  an  affection  of  the 
lungs  or  not.     In  some  of  these  cases  we  have 
stridulous  breathing,  in  others  not;  in  some 
there  is  an  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  lungs,  in  others  no  such  impediment 
exists.     In  those  cases  where  there  is  a  me- 
chanical obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  into 
tlie  lungs,  we  find  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
respiration  are  masked,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  stethoscopic 
examination.      The  air   enters   slowly   and 
foebly  into  the  lungs,  its  passage  through 
these  organs  is  marked  by  a  corresponding 
want  of  intensity,  and  all  the  usual  physiou 
signs  are  rendered  obscure.    We  may  have  a 
cavity  in  the  lung,  and  yet  the  air  will  pass 
so  slowly  and  feebly  into  the  lung,  that  we 
cannot  hear  with  any  degree  of  precision  the 
sound  which  it  makes  in  passing  through  that 
cavity.    There  may  be  gargouillemont,  there 
may  be  cavernous  rale,  bet  we  cannot  hear 
them ;  all  the  signs  of  the  different  stethoscopic 
phenomena  are  almost  entirely  lost.    Again, 
the  patient  is  apbonious,  and  what  is  the 
consequence  ?      We  lose  all  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  voice,  we  cannot  examine 
the  pectoriloquy  or  the  resonance.  The  very 
sound  of  stridulous  breathing  obscures  any 
other  sound  that  may  exist ;  so  that  many  c' 
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ruiDstances,  as  you  porceive,  rentier  it  very 
difficult  in  such  cases  to  say  positively  that 
there  are  tubercles  in  the  Iun<;.  ThiSy  how- 
it^er,  refers  peculiarly  to  those  cases  where 
there  is  siriduious  breathings  for  where  this 
is  absent,  as  in  the  man  above  stairs,  we  are 
better  able  to  detect  their  existence,  and  in 
most  instances  can  make  a  pretty  satisfactory 
examination.  But  how  are  we  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  tubercular  matter  where  the 
breathing  is  stridulous?  This  is  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  but  by  attending  to  the  following 
directions  you  will  (generally)  be  enabled  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  diagnosis.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  a  direct  sign  from  percussion. 
The  mere  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  will  not  affect 
or  alter  the  phenomena  of  percussion,  and 
altliough  the  stethoscope  is  useless  here,  and 
^ives  us  no  certain  information,  we  have  a 
valuable  auxiliary  in  percussion.  If  you 
should  therefore  meet  a  patient  who  has  been 
labouring  for  some  time  under  laryngitis, 
who  has  acceleration  of  pulse  and  wasting  of 
flesh,  and  that  on  examination  you  find  (the 
upper)  portions  of  the  chest  dull  on  per- 
cussion, you  may  he  almost  certain  that  he 
has  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  You  must  next 
inquire  into  the  history  of  the  case,  and  if 
}  ou  find  that  the .  laryngitis  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  slomoptysis,  or  other  pulmonary 
^tyroptoms,  your  suspicions  of  the  existence  of 
•phthisis  will  be  more  strongly  confirmed. 
•Lastly,  if  you  take  into  consideration  the 
very  frequent  complication  of  these  two  dis- 
eases, and  combine  all  this  knowledge,  you 
will  be  able  to  make  a  correct  and  welk- 
{;rounded  diagnosis.  You  will  discover  on  a 
careful  examination  that  in  most  of  these  cases 
the  formation  of  tubercles  was  antecedent  to 
the  occurrence  of  laryngeal  symptoms.  Re- 
member this,  therefore,  in  your  prognosis,  and 
you  will  never  expose  your  patient  to  the  tor- 
ture necessary  to  remove  a  chronic  laryngitis. 
With  respect  to  the  patient  whose  case  I  have 
been  commenting  on,  it  appears  that  he  had 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease  before  the 
laryngeal  affection  took  place.  He  had  first, 
as  he  states,  hoematemesis,  then  cough,  and 
afterwards  hoemoptysis.  As  he  has  no  stridulous 
breathing,  you  can  examine  his  chest  more 
satisfactorily,  and  ascertain  whether  he  has 
tubercles  or  not.  You  will  find  that  he  has 
distinct  cavernous  rile,  that  his  voice  is  more 
resonant  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  than  on 
the  left,  and  combming  this  with  the  existence 
of  laryngeal  disease,  and  recollecting  that  the 
pulmonary  affection  preceded  that  of  the  larynx, 
you  may  decide  with  certainty  that  he  has  con- 
sumption, and  that  the  laryngeal  affection  is 
only  an  accidental  complication. 

There  is  a  case  above  stairs  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Martin,  which  is  exceedingly  important 
in  a  practical  point  of  view ;  the  patient  is  a 
young  wo. nan  affected  with  dropsy.  This 
caj<e  illustrates  well  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
1 1,  at  (^ro^>^y  is  not  to  be  generally  considered 


a  disease  sui  generis,  but  as  the  result  of  some 
other  disease,  and  that  in  order  to  effect  its 
cure,  we  must  carefully  investigate  its  nature 
and  ascertain  its  cause.  The  mere  symptom- 
atologist  endeavours  to  remove  it  by  the  ordi- 
nary means,  but  we  must  accurately  explore 
its  cause,  before  we  can  hope  to  treat  it  with 
success.  The  history  of  this  young  woman's 
case  is,  that  she  had,  some  time  since,  an  attack 
of  acute  peritonitis,  that  on  the  subsidence  of 
this  she  had  diarrhoea,  and  again  symptoms  of 
subacute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  She 
also  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  and  afterwards 
became  anasarcous  with  enlargement  of  the 
belly.  Here,  gentlemen,  we  have  here  in  the 
first  place  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane of  the  digestive  tube,  then  of  its  mucous 
coat,  and  afterwards  of  the  membrdne  lining 
the  respiratory  apparatus.  Considering  the 
origin  of  the  complaint  as  consisting  in  a  sub- 
acute peritonitis,  we  determined  to  treat  it 
accordingly;  she  was  blooded,  leeched,  and 
blistered,  and  then  we  had  recourse  to  iodine. 
We  are  rubbing  with  iodine  ointment,  and 
she  is  taking  internally  one  grain  of  iodine  and 
eight  grains  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash  daily, 
dissolved  in  two  pints  of  distilled  water.  This 
solution,  called  the  iodine  mineral  water,  is  an 
excellent  remedy,  and  under  its  use  you  have 
seen  that  the  size  of  the  abdomen  has  been 
very  much  reduced,  and  tlie  patient  materially 
improved.  In  cases  of  this  kind  1  have  wit- 
nessed numerous  instances  of  the  value  and 
efficacy  of  iodine,  and  can  recommend  it 
strongly.  A  medical  gentleman  related  to  me 
some  time  back  the  particulars  of  a  remark- 
able case  of  the  wife  of  a  respectable  person 
who  had  ovarian  dropsy  to  sucn  an  extent  that 
her  life  was  despaired  of.  Her  belly  was  so 
enormously  swelled,  that  at  first  sight  he 
thought  she  had  pillows  over  it.  As  he 
was  called  in,  he,  of  course,  wished  to 
do  something,  and  having  recommended  the 
employment  of  iodine  mineral  water,  went 
away,  leaving,  as  he  thought,  the  woman  to 
her  fate.  Some  weeks  after  this,  her  husbaiid 
called  on  him  to  express  his  thanks  for  the 
relief  he  had  afforded  her,  and  stated  that  she 
was  amazingly  improved.  He  had  forgotten 
the  case,  and  wished  to  see  her  again.  He  found 
her  up  and  dressed,  the  abdomen  quite  soft  and 
compressible ;  there  were,  as  well  as  he  could 
ascertain,  some  floating  tumours  in  it,  but  the 
enormous  dropsical  swelling  had  almost  com- 
pletely subskled.  It  appeared  that  some  short 
time  after  she  began  to  use  the  iodine,  a 
copious  diuresis  came  on,  and  since  that  time 
she  has  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  very  toler- 
able health,  and  though  while  she  has  those 
tumours  her  life  is  insecure,  still  no  one,  I 
think,  will  deny  that  existence  has  been  pro- 
longed and  much  good  effected.  It  is  my 
intention  to  give  iMine  a  full  and  fair  trial, 
and  to  ascertain  its  comparative  value  in  the 
treatment  of  dropsy.    There  is  a  patient  at 

f)rpsent  in  the  male  ward,  who  has  ertlaiged 
iver  and   spleen   with  ascites;  he  is  using 
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le  iodine  mineral  water,  but  as  yet  has 
'ceived  but  very  little  benefit.  We  shall 
jwever  continue  its  exhibition,  for  it  iS  fre- 
lenlly  necessary  to  persist  in  the  use  of  this 
inedy  for  a  considerable  time  and  never  give 
up  in  despair  until  thoroughly  convinced  of 
'  ineflScacy. 
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BY  BARON  DUPUYTREN, 

■KINCIPAL  SUBOBON    OP  THAT   HOSPITAL. 

Corrected  by  himself. 

StranguUuion  at  the  neck  of  the  Hernial 
Sac. 

h^as  believed  for  a  long  time  that  in  inguinal 
nia  the  strangulation  depended  on  the  con- 
ation at  the  ring  on  the  intestine.  This 
>neous  opinion  has  bad  frequent  fatal 
ilts.  Acting  on  this  &lse  principle  sui'- 
ns  were  in  the  habit  of  freely  unbridling 
ring  and  returning  the  strangulated  por- 
s  into  the  belly,  believing  the  strangula- 
to  have  been  freely  relieved ;  ill  effects, 
ever,  were  the  invariable  result  of  this, 
the  patients  sunk  without  the  real  cause 
sath  being  known. 

hese  unfortunate  results  which  I  havefre- 
itly  witnessed  after  hernial  operations, 
M.  Dupuytren,  fixed  my  attention  to  the 
;ct,  and  led  me  to  research  upon  them, 
[  reflected  that  the  ring  was  not  the  only 
of  the  strangulation,  and  the  dissections  I 
;  proved  to  me,  that  in  the  greater  num- 
•f  cased,  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  was 
!ause  of  the  injury.  Time  has  verified 
ruth  of  my  ideas  upon  this  point,  and  I 
ve  I  can  now  state  it  as  a  fact,  that  in  nine 
of  strangulation,  eight  of  them  are  caused 
•nstriction  at  the  neck  of  the  sac.  Re'> 
>er  that  my  observations  apply  specially 
guinal  hernia,  for  this  disposition  to 
fulation  is  less  common  in  crural  and 
ical  hemise,  the  structure  of  the  parts 
rned  in  these  latter  will  explain  this  dif- 
e.  But  that  this  subject  be  well  under- 
it  is  necessary  to  define  what  is  meant 
angulation.  No  idea  is  more  exact  than 
hich  defines  strangulation  as  the  action 
I  i nary  or  foreign  body,  which  presses  of 
p-eater  or  less  force  on  all  parts  within 
lierc  of  its  activity.  The  resuhs  of  this 
re  may  be  naturally  deduced,  the  action 
'  parts  is  augmented,  the  ftinctions  of 
ihin  them  are  in  an  altered  slate,  or  they 
)e  effaced  and  gangrene  may  ensue, 
u  la  lion  may  take  plape  in  many  parts, 
exists  more  generally  in  those  places 
openings  exist,  in  which  the  parts  may 
rarrefl,  in  particular  the  inguinal  ring 
iral  ari^li. 
^ngst  the  dtfierentiipecies  of  strangula* 


tiofi,  some  are  external,  others  are  internal.  I 
have  observed  fifteen  species  of  this  latter,  but 
in  general  the  greater  number  are  external. 
Art  can  only  be  rendered  available  in  external 
strangulations;  there  is  but  little  resource 
against  internal  ones.  But  between  these 
two  species  there  occur  some  which  may  be 
called  mixed,  such  as  those'  which  result  from 
a  hernia  being  reduced  en  masse.  Some  years 
since  the  boay  of  a  woman  was  brought  to 
the  amphitheatre,  externally  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  seen,  but  on  the  abdomen  being 
opened,  a  tumour  formed  of  intestine  was 
found  behind  the  crural  arch,  of  the  size  of 
half  a  fist;  its  colour  was  of  a  livid  red  and 
a  portion  of  epiploon  was  in  the  hernial  sac. 
On  examining  the  tumour  a  knuckle  of  .intes< 
tine  was  found  in  a  state  of  gangtene;  the 
strangulation  was  at  the  neck  of  the  sac.  I 
learnt  that  two  days  before,  this  woman  had 
been  aflected  with  symptoms  of  strangulation, 
attempts  at  reduction  were  made,  the  hernia 
returned,  and  was  supposed  to  be  reduced, 
when  some  accidental  symptoms  supervened ; 
all  efforts  were  unavailable,  and  she  sunk  in  a 
short  time.  In  other  cases  I  have  met  with 
species  of  internal  strangulation,  the  primitive 
causes  of  which  were  in  the  abdomen.  In  a 
person  afilicted  with  hernia  unequivocal  symp- 
toms  of  strangulation  showed  themselves.  I 
performed  the  operation,  but  I  found  only  a 
portion  of  epiploon  in  the  sac.  I  drew  "the 
intestines  outwards,  and  found  that  the  strangu- 
lation existed  internally  towards  the  pubes.  I 
drew  it  towards  me,  divided  it,  and  the  patient 
recovered. 

But  how  does  the  strangulation  of  the  neck 
of  the  hernial  sac  happen,  and  what  are  the 
anatomical  conformations  favotiring  its  pro- 
duction? When  the  intestine  is  pressed  for- 
ward, it  pushes  the  peritoneum .  before  it, 
forming  a  species  of  funnel,  of  which  the 

Cointed  portion  is  directed  downwards,  and 
roader  portion  upwards;  but  that  the  tumour 
may  not  press  further  down,  the  relative 
situation  of  the  parts  becomes  changed,  and 
the  broader  funnel-portion  presents  down- 
wards. This  change  is  caused  by  the  situa- 
tion  of  the  ring,  the  opening  into  which  is 
so  narrow  as  not  to  be  more  than  fotir  or 'five 
lines  in  diameter.  In  proportion  as  the  hernia 
is  augmented  in  volume,  the  neck  of  the  sac  is 
gathered  up  into  folds  by  its  weight,  and  by 
the  tendency  of  the  displaced  peritoneum  to 
return  upon  itself,  a  tendency  which  likewise 
shows  itself  in  the  obliteration  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  in  children,  and  in  the  form  of  the 
epiplocele — small  near  the  ring  and  large  at 
the  base  of  the  sac.  But  the  principal  cause 
of  this  circular-formed  groove,  and  of  this 
contraction  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  arises 
from  the  application  of  bandages  over  the 
hernia ;  the  compression  of  these  over  the  neck 
of  the  sac  tends  to  pucker,  contract,  and  even 
inflame  it,  as  well  as  the  cremaster  muscle 
and  cellular  ti5j>ue,  causing  a  retraction  and 
structural  formation,  which  if  not  fibrous,  is 
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at  least  very  resistiog ;  the  neck  of  tlie  eac 
may  even  become  cartilagioous. 

The  diameter  and  aoatomical  character  of 
the  sac  contribute  to  fiBLVour  strangulation. 
Indeed,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the 
opening  is  semrcely  more  than  four  or  five 
lines  in  diameter;  its  edges  thin  and  sharp, 
and  formed  by  the  refolded  peritoneum,  rendes 
the  strangulation  more  dangerous  than  when 
at  the  ring,  which  does  not  act  so  strongly 
on  the  intestine.  There  is,  however,  an 
anatomical  dispontion  strongly  fiicilitating 
strangulation  at  the  neck,  which  is  this :  the 
relative  state  of  those  persons  in  whom  the 
testicle  descends  at  a  later  period  of  Ufe,  and 
gives  vise  to  the  formation  of  a  vaginal  hernia, 
for  tiie  word  *'  congenital  *'  applies  only  to 
herni»  at  birth.  Examine  a  vicinal  hernia, 
and  you  will  constantly  find  the  parts  thus 
disposed : — the  orifice  through  which  the  pro* 
trusion  takes  place  is  narrow,  the  edges  are 
sharp;  below  you  perceive  the  neck,  the 
inguinal  ring,  and  the  species  of  ampulla  in 
which  the  hernial  intestine  is  contained^ 
bavine  their  ordinary  dimensioas.  If  you 
then  draw  the  intestine  into  the  sac,  you-  find 
the  strangulation  formed  of  itself,  and  you 
can  understand  from  seeing  this  what  takes 
place  during  life. 

We  have  been  presuming  that  the  stran- 
gulation occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases  at  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  we  must  now  consider 
whether  this  neck  be  fixed  or  moveable, 
Observation  demonstrates  that  it  is  always 
moveable,  because  the  elements  entering  into 
its  composition  are  united  to  the  neigbbourinff 
parts  by  very  loose  cellular  tissue*  The  soft 
adhesion  of  these  parts  to  each  other,  and  the 
little  union  they  have  with  the  aponeurotic 
openings,  explain  the  facility  with  which  the 
hernia  may  be  reduced  and  brought  down 
again. 

Are  there  any  symptoms  diagnostic  of  the 
existence  of  strangulation  produced  by  the 
neck  of  the  hernial  sac  ?  Most  certainly  there 
are.  A  nd  we  may  also  add,  that  the  symptoms 
differ  from  each  other.  Large  hernia  are  less 
frequently  strangulated  at  the  neck  than  cylin- 
drical ones.  Those  herni»,  however,  which 
follow  this  disposition  the  most  frequently  are 
congenital  hernia. 

The  circumstances  tending  to  verify  a  dia- 
gnosis are  these: — whenever  the  straneula- 
tion  is  at  the  neck,  the  whole,  the  bal£  the 
third,  or  the  fourth  of  the  strangulated  parts 
may  be  returned  without  any  noise,  and  may 
be  made  to  come  down  again ;  added  to  this, 
however,  the  hernia  must  be  cylindrical,  the 
inguinal  canal  must  be  large,  and  the  perito- 
neum non-adherent*  It  has  happened  in 
about  forty  cases,  that  such  hernias  have  been 
completely  returned,  without,  however,  their 
remaining  so.  If  the  tumour  were  at  the  ring, 
in  the  canal»  or  at  the  superior  orifice,  it  couM 
not  be  thus  moved,  because  the  parts  are 
nearly  inflexible,  whilst  the  neck,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  extremely  moveable,  on  account^  as 


has  been  befors  satdi  of  the  lax  sUte  of  the 
parts.  Before  going  further  it  nnist  be  added, 
that  this  apparent  reduction  should  put  prac- 
titioners on  their  guard,  because  in  these  cases 
the  strangulation  always  continues.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind,  every  known  means  must  be  em- 
ployed to  reduce  the  tumour ;  if  these  should 
&il,  the  ring  must  be  divided,  and  the  intes- 
tine drawn  from  above  downwards.  I  have 
been  obliged,  in  more  than  ten  cases,  to  have 
recourse  to  this  plan,  and  always  with  suc- 
cess. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  the.  tumour  is  tense ; 
and,  by  percussion,  we  may  always  recognise, 
by  the  seat  of  pain,  where  the  hernia  is  situ- 
ated. In  this  manner,  after  an  operation,  we 
may  detect  the  spot  where  the  portion  of  in- 
testine has  been  returned,  on  account  of  a 
peculiar  sensibilitv  felt  over  the  part.  Thus 
the  situation  of  the  tumour  and  the  seat  of 
pain  announce  where  a  hernia  has  been  re- 
duced. 

When  the  strangulation  is  at  the  ring,  that 
is,  at  the  lower  part  oi  the  inguinal  canal,  the 
hernial  tumour  does  not  extend  above  this 
point,  the  canal  is  empty,  soft,  and  indolent 
to  the  touchy  end  the  ring  feels  hard,  stretched, 
and  tightened.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
strangulation  is-at  the  neck  of  the  heitiial  t^^ 
that  is,,  at  the  superior  orifice  of  the  inguinal 
canal,  this  canal  is  always  bard,  full,  and  pain- 
ful, and  gives  to  the  touch  the- sensation  of  a 
cylindrical  tumour  situated  from  above  down- 
ward^ and  frvm  within. outwards.  It  is  some- 
times impossible  to  insinuate  the  Anger  between 
the  displaced  parts  and  the  ring.  .  In  some 
cases,  the  strangulation  exists  in  the  whole 
length  of  the  canal,  and  it  must  be  unbridled 
from  one  end  to  the  others  and  over  its  supe- 
rior sur^u^.  Sometimes  there  are  two  strangu- 
lations to  relieve  instead  of  one,  with  a  little 
tightening  at  the  ring,  and  a  stronger  con- 
striction at  the  neck  of  the  sac 

When  the  sac  is  very  moveable,  and  may 
in  part  be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  the 
strangulation  sometimes  mounts  more  or  less 
towanls  the  upper  termination  of  the  inguinal 
canal;  and  it  may  sometimes  exist  further 
from  the  ring  than  this,  when  the  hernia  is 
reduced  en  tnatse.  We  are  thus  led.  by  a 
natural  transition,  to  speak  of  those  stranra- 
lations  whidi  occur  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 
These  are  more  dangerous.  The  reason  is 
easily  discovered,  the  situation  of  external 
strangulations  is  known,  and  the  accident  fol* 
lows  a  certain  course ;  there  can  be,  therefore, 
no  error  as  to  the  diagnosis ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  internal  strangulations  have  no  fixed 
situatwn.  This  formation  does  not  depend 
on  certain  organic  dispositions,  but  on  aoci^ 
dental  and  very  varying  circumstances.  There 
is,  however*  a  species  ot  internal  strangulation, 
which  may  he  termed  mixed;  it  is  Uie  most 
common  one,  and  is  easily  known ;  it  is  that 
which  follows  the  reduction  into  the  abdomen 
of  hemis  strangulated  by  the  orifice  of  the 
neck  of  the  sac  which  oontaus  them. 
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It  may  be  objected*  perhaps,  tbtt  these 
tinctions  are  useless,  the  answer  to  this  is 
y.  I  will  suppose  an  individual  has  a 
inflation  at  the  neek  of  the  hernial  sac, 

I  that  the  in^oai  ring  is  divided,  the 
mgulated  parts  will  of  course  be  iinme- 
lely  returned;  this  occurred  at  an  ope- 
on  at  which  1  assisted,  and  I  must  add, 

I I  had  some  doubts  as  to  its  success.  The 
I  effects  of  the  strangulation  still  con- 
ling,  peritonitis  was  feared.  The  patieot 
1,  and  on  opening  the  body  after  death, 
cause  of  the  injury  was  found  to  be  at  the 
k.    The  ring  had  been  laid  open,  and  yet 

parts  had  remained  strangulated.    This 
ws  how  highly  nceewnry  it  is  to  know  the 
:ise  seat  of  the  strangulation.    In  dis- 
;ring  this,  it  will  he  necessary  to  draw  the 
jtine  towards  itself  and  carry  the  finger 
g  the  hernial  portion  of  the  intestine,  to 
)ver  the  piedat  nature  >ef  the  obstaele. 
oes  the  strangulation  at  the  upper  {)art 
he  canal  differ  from  that  at  the  lower? 
it  does,  as  in  the  first  instance ;  the  parts 
ooner  liable  to  become  mortified,  as  the 
ers  of-  the  euperior  orifice  are  so  thin 
they  strongly  covpress  on  the  neck  of 
iernial  sac,  whilst  the  inguinal  ring  being 
r,  and  the  edges  not  so  tense,  the  stran- 
ion  is  less  in  degree,  and  the  intestine 
fore  not  so  forcibly  compressed.     The 
arison  drawn  from  a  ring  will  easilor 
this  diffeijsQce.    Thus,  if  you  take  a 
ring,  it  makes  no  compression  on  the 
contained  in  it,  but  if  the  edges  are 
and  cutting  it  presses  narrowly  on  the 
s.      Stvan^ilation  at  the  nedc  of  the 
ii  sac  soon  producing  disorganisation  of 
arts,  the  operation  for  its  relief  shouU 
imediatel^  done,  because  the  reduction 
'■  hernia  is  with  difficulty  accomplished 
ly,  and  because  the  cutting  edges  on  the 
ine  keep  up  a  censtant  cause  for  mof- 
ion.     We  must  here  notice  somethiOg 
resistance  of  the  tissues  implicated ;  the 
neum    will  sustain  the    pressure   the 
t,  but  the  mucous  membrane  may  bo- 
divided  around ;  if  the  strangulation  has 
two  or  three  days,  the  ceUular  mem- 
wili  then  become  divided,  and  finally 
ie  cases  the  peritoneum  will  be  cut 
h,   so   that  the  slightest  traction  will 
one  portion  of  the  intestine  from  an- 
In  operating  therefore  on  such  hemiae 
se,  the  interne  must  not  be  drawn 
>efore  the  parts  have  been  freely  laid 
for  but  one  portion  of  intestine  might 
fi  cases  be  drawn  down,  and  effusion 
xxxtr  into  the  abdomen. 
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far  inferior,  both  in  oonvemenee  of  ap- 
pli^don  and  in  power  of  preserving 
a  vacuum,  to  those  with  perpendicular 
edges.  In  using  glasses  it  frequently 
happens,  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air 
is  carried  too  far,  and  the  suction  be- 
comes so  great  as  to  stop  the  circula-^ 
tion  of  hlood  through  the  part^  and 
prevent  the  bleeding.  This  especially 
happens  in  cupping  the  abdomen  and 
other  soft  parts.  There  should  always 
be  an  assortment  of  cupping  glasses, 
with  oval  and  other  shaped  mouths, 
in  order  to  be  applied  as  occasion  may 
require.  By  attention  to  these  par- 
ticulars, cupping  may  be  rendered  of 
much  mo^e  general  application  than 
heretofore ;  and  in  public  institutions 
where  economy  is  an  object,  a  great 
saving  in  the  article  of  leeches  may  be 
effected.— 'Du^.  Joum. 
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i^ord  on  cupping  glasses.   Those 
have  broad  spreading  edges  are 


\!^I7H  such  exceptions  as  I  shall  point 
out,  the  teignes  of  M.  Alibert,  with 
.which  I  .begin,  correspond  with  the 
different  forms  of  porrigo,  according 
to  the  nomenclature  of  Willan  and 
Bateman.  With  respect  to  the  origin 
of  the  lattev  term,  I  shall  be  content 
to  refer  my  readers  to  the  writings  of 
these  authors.  It  was  considered  tp 
be  a  better  designation  than  that  of 
tinea,  or  tinea  capitis,  probably  be- 
cause the  use  of  the  latter  tended  to 
encourage  the  absurd  notion  that  th^ 
diseflise  was  produced  by  an  insect  or. 
ringworm :  that  is,  a  worm  burrowing 
in  the  skin,  following  a  circular  course, 
its  ravsges  being  marked  on  the  sur- 
face by  circular  spots  on  which  the 
hair  had  been  destroyed. 

Whether  the  terms  teigne,  tinea, 
or  porrigo,  however,  are  employed,  it 
will  be  found,  as  we  proceed,  that 
though  they  may  serve  as  landmarks 
to  direct  the  student  in  his  reading  of 
what  has  been  written,  they  have  no 
other  merit.  They  dtoote  nothing  of 
the  essential  characters,  nothing  of  the 
causes,  nothing  of  the  pathology,  of 
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the  disease ;  and  they  are  all  liable 
to  these  serious  objections — that  they 
assemble^  under  one  head,  diseases  of 
entirely  local  origin,,  which  are  con- 
tagious— diseases  of  the  most  mani- 
festly constitutional  origin  not  con- 
tagious, and  of  a  decidedlv  salutary 
nature — and  diseases  whicn  are  the 
mere  results  of  the  irritation  of  filthy 
lodgments  on  the  skin  impeding  its 
healthy  actions. 

Baron  Alibert's  work  is  professed 
to  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  a  practical 
work.  "  I  write  what  I  h«ve  ob- 
served," says  he,  "  regarding  little 
what  has  been  said  before  me."  In 
this  book  he  makes  age  no  small  re- 
commendation. 

Sect.  I. — Fads  relating  to  the  par^ 
ticular  history  of  the  Teignes. 

Spbcibs  1. — Teigne  faveute — Tinea  favota* . 

This  species  of  teigne  shows  itself 
in  the  form  of  scabs,  or  crusts,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  sometimes  isolated  and 
circular,  sometimes  approximating  so 
•nearly  as  to  form  large  plates  of  scab 
on  the  scalp.  Each  circular  scab  is 
depressed  in  the  centre  like  a  saucer, 
the  border  elevated  around,  which 
gives  it  some  resemblance  to  the  cells 
of  a  beehive. 

The  favous  teigne  developes  itself 
by  very  small  pustulous  pimples,  which 
create  an  itching  more  or  less  violent 
on  the  scalp.  These  pimples  contain 
a  purulent  matter,  which  dries  up  and 
gives  place  to  the  formation  of  several 
crusts,  hollow  in  the  middle,  the  di- 
mensions enlarging  successively,  and 
still  preserving  the  circular  form  which 
belongs  to  them.  As  these  pimples 
sometimes  show  themselves  in  great 
.  numbers  on  different  parts  of  the  head^ 

♦  The  ^porrigo  lu^nnota  of  Willan  aud 
Bateman  is  a  totally  different  disease  from  the 
porrigo  favoia  ;  it  is,  in  truth,  only  the  com- 
mon ringworm  of  England,  where  the  morbid 
secretions  have  been  suffered  to  grow  and 
accumulate  without  those  interruptions  which 
cleanly  mothers  and  nurses  deem  to  be  their 
first  duties  towards  children.  Even  if  a  re- 
ward were  to  be  offered,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  a  case  would  not  be  found  in 
-land  to  correspond  with  Baron  AUbert*s 
ption  in  all  itb  parts. 


they  join  each  other  by  the  edge  to 
the  point  of  forming  by  their  a^re- 
gation  plates  of  a  considerable  extent, 
in  which  the  eye,  nevertheless,  distin- 
guishes with  facility  the  cup  which 
characterises  more  particularly  the 
favous  teigne.  This  cup  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  ceUs  of  a  beehive, 
or  the  fructifications  of  lichens  which 
cover  the  trunks  of  certain  trees.  When 
this  chronic  exanthema  is  not  very  old, 
the  crusts  are  sometimes  of  a  yellow, 
sometimes  of  a  pale  red  colour ;  but 
as  these  same  crusts  get  old  and  dry, 
thev  become  white,  wear  oflf,  break, 
and  detach  themselves  from  the  hairy 
skin,  and  then  you  only  perceive  on 
the  head  the  remains  of  the  favous 
scabs,  which  cease  to  assume  a  regular 
form. 

The  scales  or  scabs  of  the  favous 
teigne  have  their  bases  chiefly  en- 
cased in  the  cutis,  and  are  strongly 
adherent  to  it.  Indeed  I  have  often 
wished  to  separate  som/e  of  these  from 
the  skin,  in  order  to  preserve  them, 
being  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  in  seve- 
ral cutaneous  diseases;  but  I  never 
could  succeed  without  affecting  sen- 
sibly the  scalp,  and  producing  a  dis- 
charge, more  or  less  considerable,  of 
blood.  The  T.  faveuse  carries  its 
ravages  very  deep  into  the  scalp,  which 
cracks,  and  sometimes  an  ichorous, 
sometimes  a  purulent,  matter  runs 
from  the  crevices,  which  result  from 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  It  de- 
stroys the  skin,  and,  by  ulceration, 
sometimes  exposes  the  bones  of  the 
skull ; — this  last  case  is,  however, 
very  rare.  With  some  individuals, 
the  favous  crusts  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  head  ;  I  have  seen  them 
appear  on  the  forehead,  the  shoulders, 
the  temples,  the  lower  part  of  the 
shoulder-blades,  the  elbows,  and  the 
fore- arms.  I  have  seen  them  extend 
from  the  top  of  the  loins  to  the  sacrum, 
on  the  front  of  the  two  knees,  on  the 
external  and  upper  parts  of  the  legs, 
&c. ;  in  short,  it  appears  that  all  Uie 
places  where  the  cellular  structure  is 
hardest  and  thickest  are  subject  to 
them.  The  itchings  created  by  the 
favous  teigne  is,  from  the  number  of 
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I  pimples,  sometimes  intolerable. 
om  that  time  the  children  are  in- 
ced  to  scratch  themselves,  and  the 
isation  of  itching  or  smarting  is 
intolerable,  that  they  find  a  kind 
voluptoous  enjoyment  in  tearing 
!  scalp  with  their  nails.  The  lice 
ich  multiply  in  great  quantities 
ler  the  crusts  add  further  to  this 
tare.  All  the  cavities  are  full  of 
m,  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  scalp, 
[  the  mass  of  scabs  are  so  occupied 
them,  that  they  appear  agitated 
h  their  movement.  The  smell 
itted  by  this  disease  is  as  disgust- 
as  its  aspect.  This  smell  which 
more  or  less  power,  always  pro- 
ves the  same  character.  I  have 
n  remarked  to  my  pupils  that  it 
tmbled  greatly  the  urine  of  a  cat, 
bose  apartments  which  mice  have  a 
^  time  infested  with  their  presence, 
en  by  the  help  of  emollient  poul- 
3,  the  favons  crusts  fall  off,  this 
U  changes  its  character,  and  has 
^  something  insipid  and  nauseous, 
ependently  of  the  fevous  scabs, 
ch  we  have  already  described,  you 
see  in  the  intervals  which  sepa- 

them,  the  surface  of  the  scalp 
red  continually  with  furfiuraoeoas 
la,  which  are  produced  by  the 
Tal  irritation  of  the  scalp.  We 
^  often  proceeded  to  the  examina- 
of  the  scalp  after  the  fall  of  the 
ts,  which  Imve  been  softened  by 
ated  lotions  and  poultices.     It  is 

you  see  the  reticular  structure, 
uid  erjrthematous ;  the  epidormis 
disappeared,  and  a  yellowish 
»us  and  foetid  liquid  runs  here  and 
i  from  numerous  ulcerations.  You 
likewise  perceive  a  greater  or  less 
ber  of  small  dispersed  abscesses 

with  the  scalp,  sometimes,  but 
:enerally,  taking  a  lenticular  form, 
appearing  like  so  many  centres 
iflammation.     But  one  of  the 

remarkable  symptoms  of  the 
Ls  teigne,  when  you  neglect  it, 
ibandon  it  to  its  progress,  is  the 
cia  that  I  have  seen  become 
St  universal.  With  certain  indi- 
ils,  in  the  places  where  the  hair 
leen  rooted  up,  the  skin  remains 


smooth  and  shining  on  the  surface. 
You  may  perceive,  notwithstanding, 
here  and  there  some  thin  hairs  altered 
in  their  structure,  as  well  as  their 
colour,  and  offering  a  lanuginous  ap- 
pearance. I  could  mention  some  con- 
comitant symptoms  of  the  T.Javeuse, 
such  as  the  obstruction  of  the  cervical 
glands,  the  swelling  of  the  cellular 
structure,  the  tumefaction  of  the  skin 
in  certain  places,  &c.,  but  in  addition 
to  those  symptoms  not  being  constant, 
thev  are  common  to  different  kinds  of 
scald  head.  I  must  not,  therefore, 
swerve  from  the  exact  plan  which  I 
have  imposed  on  myself  by  loading 
this  description  with'  supernuous  ob- 
servations. 

Case  1. — Isidor  Lignon,  aged  five, 
was  born  of  healthy  parents,  having 
been  nursed  by  his  mother,  he  enjoyed 
excellent  health ;  in  order  to  be  able  to 
attend  better  to  domestic  occupations, 
she  confided  him  to  the  care  of  an  old 
woman,  who  had  been  afflicted  a  long 
time  with  a  favous  teigne.  The  child 
lived  near  a  year  %vith  the  woman, 
and  even  slept  with  her.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  there  appeared  on  different 
parts  of  the  head  yellow  circular 
crusts,  depressed  in  the  centre  and 
raised  at  the  edges.  This  disease 
increased  to  so  great  a  degree,  that 
crusts  united*  and  formed  one  entire 
cap,  which  covered  the  scalp;  each 
crust  presented  the  form  of  a  small 
cup,  and  even  in  the  places  where 
thev  were  the  closest,  the  confusion 
ana  number  did  not  prevent  the  true 
character  of  the  favous  scab  from  being 
distinguished.  In  the  small  spaces 
which  were  not  covered  with  crust, 
the  skin  was  red  and  inflamed.  The 
itching  was  great,  and  when  the  child 
eagerly  gave  himself  up  to  the  plea- 
sure of  scratching,  he  took  on  the 
scabs,  and  underneath  there  appeared 
a  red  and  foetid  sanies. 

Case  2. — Virginia  and  Julia  Ca- 
lendini,  seven  and  dye  years  of  age, 
appeared  with  their  heads  covered 
with  the  scabs  of  this  disease,  of  the 
usual  colour  and  cupped  form,  the 
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greatet  part  united  at  their  edges 
with  others^  making  an  encrnsted 
mass.  Fissures  and  crevices  occupied 
by  lice,  and  a  stench  unbearable  dis* 
ffusted  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell 
beyond  bearing.  These  children  were 
cured  by  means  we  shall  hereafter 
detail. 
-  I  have  given  these  cases  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  observations ;  if  all  were 
translated  and  printed,  they  would 
occupy  too  much  of  the  pages  of  the 
Journal,  to  be  consistent  witii  its  best 
interests. 

SpBcms  2,*^Teigne  CframtUe'^TmeQ 
GramdeUa, 

The  crust  of  this  kind  of  teigne 
forms  small  lumps  or  grains,  of  some- 
times a  grey  ana  sometimes  a  brown 
colour,  of  a  very  irr^ular  and  un- 
equal shape ;  these  have  no  excavation 
or  hollow  at  the  top,  which  clearly 
distinguishes  them  from  the  pre- 
ceding kind. 

The  granulated  teigne  does  not  in 
general  occupy  so  large  a  space  of 
the  scalp  as  toe  favous ;  it  most  fre- 
quently comes  on  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  head ;  it  is  composed  of 
small  brown  or  dark  grev  crusts, 
which  resemble  sometimes  fragments 
of  mortar,  coarsely  brdcen,  or  plaster 
fallen  from  the  walls,  which  has  been 
dirtied  by  damp  and  dust.  These 
granulations  have  not  in  any  case 
their  snxftoe  hollowed  in  the  centre ; 
they  are  embossed  and  angular  at 
the  edges,  like  the  seeds  of  certaia 
plants ;  in  short,  extremely  irregular, 
they  are  often  very  hard,  and  have  a 
strong  consistence,  which  poultices 
cannot  soften.  As  the  scalp  of  chil- 
dren covered  with  these  scabs  is  ex- 
tremely rough  to  the  touchy  we  at 
first  nominated  it  teigne  rugeuse,  in 
union  with  Mensieur  Oallot.  But 
this  denomination  is  very  vague ;  that 
of  granulated  teigne,  which  I  adopted 
at  last,  is  more  suitable  to  express 
the  kind  of  affection  which  I  propose 
makinff  known  here.  It  is  known 
vu^arly  by  the  name  of  galons. 

These  crusts,  which  generally  are 
a  little  distant  from  each  other,  are 


not  so  deeply  encased  in  the  der- 
moid system  as  those  of  the  fiivons 
teigne ;  but  sometimes  like  them  they 
are  surrounded  by  a  prettv  con- 
siderable number  of  thin  scues,  dry 
and  furfuraceous,  which  are  here 
only  an  •  accessory  symptom  arising 
from  the  irritation  of  the  skin.  The 
granulated  teigne  has  a*  nauseous 
smell,  which  greadv  resembles  randld 
butter,  or  muk  which  is  be|pnning 
to  turn.  This  smell  is  particularly 
perceptible  when  the  crusts>  toe  damp, 
and  when  there  is  a  considerable  dis- 
charge from  the  surface  of  the  head, 
but  it  disappears  as  soon  as  these 
same  crusts  arrive  to  a  complete 
exsiccation,'  and  acquire  a  ha!raness 
which  makes  them  resemble  a  gyp- 
seous or  chalky  matter. 

The  itching  created  by  the  granu- 
lated teigne  is  very  great.  When 
the  crusts  are  separated  from  the 
scalp,  the  places  they  occupied  remain 
red  and  erythematous;  they  are 
smooth,  and  polished,  often  swollen. 
Here  and  there  may  be  perceived 
very  small  whitish  abscesses,  which' 
are  level  with  the  scalp,  and  from 
which  issues  a  small'  quantity  of 
viscous  colourless  liquid,  or  a  whitkb 
matter^  whidh  tiiidcens  and  dries 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  air, 
and  thus  causes  new  crusts  to  spring 
up  analogous  in  form  and  colour  to 
those  already  fallen. 

The  granulated  teigne  scarcely  ever 
attacks  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
like  the  frivous,  it  eonftnes  itself  at 
furthest  to  tfae^  face.  I  have  seen  it 
in  some  cases  occupy  the  forehead 
near  the  hafar,  the  eye-bM^s,  tbe 
lateral  parts  of  the  nose ;  but  diis  is 
very  rare.  I  have  further  remarked 
that  adults  scarcely  ever  have  this 
disease.  1  observed,  however,  two 
young  girls  who  had  arrived  at 
puberty  with  it. 

Casb  1.^- Adelaide  Bmme,  aged 
four,  of  a  melanchoh^  constitution, 
and  a  brown  skin,  of  unknown  pa- 
rents, had  the  small  pox,  and  ex- 
perienced no  croup  in  her  infimcy ; 
she  had  been  affll^ed  at  the  hos^tal 
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.  Louis  with  an  affeotion  of-  the 
Jp,  which  preaented  the  fbUowiog 
nptoms:  — Cnista  of  a  brownian 
T  partioalarly  fixed  on  the  summit 
the  head  and  the  back  ports  of  the 
^k ;  these  crusts,  in  acHae  spots  wide 
irt,  in  othera  appreachmg  each 
er,  and  in  conaequence  being  con- 
ed, unequal,  and  irregular  in  their 
01  resembled  fragments  of  black* 
d  mortar;  there  were  grains  of 
3  matter  glued  to  and  suspended 
the  bair.     In  the  other  parts  of 

head  were  scales  or  thin  crusta, 

the  base  of  the  occiput  there 
ved  a  viscous  humour,  which  glued 

hair  together ;  its  smell  was  ua- 
isant,  like  milk  or  spoiled  cheese, 

bore  no  analogy  with  that  of  the 
>U8  form. 

:iES  3.-^Tfigne  FurfuracSe. '— Tmea 
Furfuracea. 

i'his  form  does  not  produce  crusts, 
furfuraceous  scales,  white,  more 
ess  thick,  sometimes  damp,  and 
ering  to  the  hair  by  the  help  of  a 
ous  and  foetid  discharge,  and  seme- 
ns dry  and  friable,  detaching  itself 
I  the  head  with  the  greatest 
lity. 

ascription  ^  the  Furfuraceous 
Scald  Head. 

his  affection  is  known  under  the 
e  of  T,  porrigineuse.  We  have 
ied  it  with  rigid  attention.  It 
ns  br  a  sl^t  desquamation  of 

epidermis  of  the  head,  often 
onpanied  by  a  considerable  itch- 

an  ichorous  matter  flows  at  the 
\  time  from  the  inflamed  reticular 
;ture,  which  attaches  itself  and 
s  by  drying  on  the  hair  a  mwe 
88  conaiaerable  quantity  of  scales, 
his  disease  increases,  oy  d^ees 
treads  over  a  huge  part  of  the 
' ;   theae  beds  of  scales  thicken, 

margins  are  of  a  whitish  colour, 
times  reddish  ;  in  short,  they 
ible  a  heap  of  bran  or  coarse 
When  there  ia  no  fluid  dis- 
^e,  the  scales  fall  off  by  the  least 
on  exercised  on  the  head.    The 

being  cleared  of  the  scales,  we 


have  observed  it  was  bereaved  of  its 
epidermis,  that  it  was  of  a  pink 
colour,  and  offered  a  smooth  polished' 
and  shining  surface  like  varnish.  The 
furfuraceous  teigneis  not  very  common 
in  hospitals,  and  that  is  undoubt- 
edly the  reason  why  several  aothova 
have  refused  to  admit  ita  existence- 
Aa  it  has  been  seen  several  times 
complicated  and  co-exiatent  with  the 
granulated  and  fiavous  forms,  it  baa- 
been  thought  that-  it  might  be  oo^ 
a  degree  less  advanced  of  these,  lo 
an  accurate  observer,  however^  the 
scabs  which  characterise  this  exan- 
thema are  of  quite  a  diflferent  kind ; 
besides,  they  glue  and  mat  the  hair, 
and  form  beds,  which  no  other  species 
do.  When  a  finger  is  put  on  these 
beds  they  yield  softly  to  the  pressure. 
In  some  circumstances  it  is  not  merely 
the  scalp  which  the  T.  furfuracea 
attacks.  I  have  seen  it  with  some 
children  advance  to  the  forehead  and 
form  plates  which  resembled  heaps  of 
bran,  and  often  equalled  snow  in  the 
whiteness  of  their  particles;  it  has 
extended  even  to  the  eye-brows. 
Authors  who  have  treatea  of  the 
fttrfuraceoaa  scald  head  in  their  works 

Setend  to  have  observed  it  attack  > 
fferent  parts  of  the  body ;  but  it  is 
an  error  which  prooeeda  from  their 
having  confounded  this  aflfection  with 
the  furfuraceous  and  squamouadartie. 
The  furfuraceous  scald  head  exdtea 
a  considerable  itching  on. the  scalpy 
and  generally  maintains  a  groat  quan** 
tity  of  lice.     It  is  accompanied  with 
a  certain  phlogosis,  which  gives  place  > 
to  the  formation  of  small. vesides  or 
ulcerations  on  the  skin;  it  is  then  ■ 
damp,  and  exhales  a  glutinous  hu- 
mour, which  has  the  smell  of  sonv 
milk ;  at  other  times  it  is  dry  and  • 
quite  inodorous.     I  have  never  ob- 
served the  furfuraceous  scald  head 
attack  adults,  but  it  very  often  hi4>- 
pens  to  children  who  have  passed, 
their  first  septenary,  although  a  -con-  < 
trary  (pinion  has  been  advanced* 

Casb  1.— Lucie  Colin  had  attained 
the  age  of  six,  when  she  was  first 
attacked.    She  was  endowed  with  a 
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bilious  sanguine  constitution ;  her 
skin  was  white,  her.  hair  chestnut 
colour;  the  disease  affected  the  fore  ^ 
and  hind-part  of  her  head  ;  it  was  a 
mass  of  furfuraceous  scales,  of  a 
yellowish-white,  other  times  greyish, 
and  so  dry  that  the  most  simple 
touch  sufficed  to  make  them  fall  in 
numbers  on  the  child's  shoulders. 
This  exanthema  did  not  emit  any 
foetid  smell ;  there  was  a  great  itching, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  scales  and  lice,  with  which  this 
affection  abounded ;  the  places  on  the 
head  without  scales  were  smooth,  red, 
and  much  irritated. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

RR9BABCHBS  ON  THE   DIAGNOSIS  OF 
PERICARDITIS. 

BY  WILLIAM  STOKES,  M.D. 


In  a  former  paper  I  announced  that 
in  several  cases  I  had  been  enabled  to 
verify  the  diagnosis  of  Collin,  relative 
to  the  sound  of  friction,  produced  by 
the  rubbing  together  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  pericardium,  when  they  are 
covered  with  lymph,  which  sound  he 
compared  to  that  of  the  creaking  of 
new  leather.  I  also  stated,  that  the 
character  of  this  sound  varied  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent ca8es>  but  also  in  different 
stages  of  the  same  case ;  that  in  some 
cases  it  closely  resembled  the  bruit  de 
soufflelt  produced  by  vascular  disease ; 
that  there  was  th^  most  complete 
analogy  between  it  and  the  frottement 
of  Laennec,  as  arising  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura ;  and  that  the 
observation  of  this  phenomenon  would 
be  found  an  important  addition  to 
the  direct  signs  of  pericarditis.  Since 
that  period,  I  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with  several  cases  of  peri- 
carditis, all  of  which  I  have  studied 
with  the  greatest  care,  both  as  to 
their  symptoms  and  stethoscopic  phe- 
nomena; and  I  can  now  announce, 
that  in  many  cases  of  this  disease  the 
diagnosis  can  be  drawn  from  direct 
signs  with  extreme  accuracy,  so  that 
it  can  no  longer  be  stated  to  rest 
chiefly  on  negative  evidence.  . 


Case  1.  Violent  symptoms  of  an' 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  chest ;  • 
sound  qf  Jriclion'  over  the  heart  ; 
healthy  state  qf  the  lungs ;  pericar- 
ditis.— A  young  man,  named  Keas, 
set.  20,  was  admitted  into  the  Meath 
Hospital  about  the  middle  of  January, 
1830,  labouring  under  symptoms  of 
gastric  fever,  and  complaining  of 
severe  pain  in  the  inferior  sternal' 
region,  which  symptom  subsided  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  under  anti- 
phlogistic treatment.  He  was  again 
admitted  on  the  18th  of  February  in 
a  state  of  great  distress  from  constant 
short  cough,  hurried  and  difficult 
breathing.  He  had  inflammatory  fever, 
rapid,  small,  and  weak  pulse,  and- 
great  tenderness  of  the  int^uments 
of  the  chest.  These  symptoms  had 
been  of  four  days*  standing.  The  an- 
terior portion  of  the  right  side  pre- 
sented a  considerable  degree  of  dul- 
ness  on  percussion ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  this  sign,  there  was  no 
other  physical  indication  of  thoracic 
disease.  He  complained  of  some  pain 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  chest.  On 
the  next  d;iy  he  complained  of  acute 
pain  under  the  false  ribs  of  the  right 
side,  where  he  said  all  his  pain  was 
fixed ;  his  pulse  was  very  rapid,  and 
irregular  in  fulness  and  frequency  ; 
respiration  48.  The  following  day 
respiration  was  found  to  be  completely 
thoracic ;  yet  even  at  this  period  no- 
stethoscopic  sign  of  pulmonary  disease 
could  be  detected,  sufficient  at  all  to 
account  fur  his  symptoms. 

The  patient  was  somewhat  re- 
lieved on  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
but  in  the  afternoon  was  seized  with 
a  violent  stitch  under  the  left  mamma, 
which  continued  until  the  middle  of 
the  night.  On  the  following  morning 
the  pulse  was  extremely  intermitting 
and  irregular ;  the  heart's  action  was 
strong,  accompanied  with  a  peculiar 
rustling  sound,  conveying  the  idea  of 
two  exceedingly  rough  surfaces  rub- 
bing one  upon  the  other,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  feeling  of  friction  when 
the  hand  was  applied  over  the  region 
of  the  heart.  The  patient  sunk  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  no  treatment 
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learing  to  have  had  any  effect  in 
loving  or  even  indeed  alleviating 
severity  of  his  symptoms. 

Tissectian. — Body  somewhat  ema* 
ed;  the  heart  was  found  greatly 
irgedj  extending  to  the  right  side^ 
exteoaively  displacing  the  lung. 
i  internal  sorfiioe  of  the  pericar- 
n  was  founds  as  it  were>   com- 
ely mammilated  by  depositions  of 
i-cartilaeinous  lymph,  and  near 
apex  ot  the  heart  a  strong  car- 
^inoas  band^   nearly  an  inch  in 
th«    was  found    connecting   the 
t  to  the  external  fold    of   the 
cardium.     Besides  these  appear- 
»,    which    were    evidently    the 
It  of  chronic  disease,   a  recent 
don  of  lymph,  of  the  colour  of 
d,   was  found  forming  a  feeble 
soft  medium  of  union  between 
heart  and  pericardium;   valves 
thy ;  some  cadaveric  engorgement 
be  lungs,  which  were  in  other 
?cts  free  from  disease. 
I    this    case  the  nature  of  the 
se    was    not     suspected    until 
In  a  very  short  time  previous  to 
tal  termination.     As  the  patient 
of  a  strumous  habit,  my  first 
n^as  that  it  was  a  case  of  acute 
sis,  an  opinion  which  I  after- 
\  forsook  from  the  absence   of 
iscopic  signs  of  pulmonary  irrita- 
.vhich  so  constantly  accompany 
ffection :  in  fact,  the  stethoscope 
ed  nothing  but  intense  puerility 
miration,  with  some  slight  bron* 
rales.     It  was  but  a  very  'short 
before    death    that    the    pulse 
e  intermitting,  and  at  this  time 
enomena  of  the  heart,  as  noticed 
case,  were  detected ;  but  I  am 
all  prepared  to  say  that  they 
not  have  existed  before,  as  one 
\   moat   curious  circumstances 
feed  with  these  phenomena  is 
y  slight  distance  beyond  the 
situation  of  the  heart  to  which 
re  perceptible.      The  dulness 
d  of  the  right  anterior  portion 
liest  was  evidently  caused  by 
It  enlargement  of  the  ventricle 
ricle,  and  was  an  additional 
iv. 


circumstance  tending  to  mislead  in 
the  diagnosis  of  the  tubercle. 

Cabb  2.  Ejrtensive  empyema  of  the 
left  pleura  ;  displacement  <^  the  heart 
to  the  right  mammary  region  ;  acute 
latent  pericarditis ;  nearly  complete 
obliteration  of  the  pericardial  cavity 
before  death;  intense  sound  of  fric^ 
tion  disappearing  in  the  progress  of 
the  obliteration. — A  man  named  Len- 
non,  aetat  28,  was  brought  to  the 
hospital  early  last  January,  labouring 
under  the  most  aggravated  dyspnoea. 
On  examination  I  detected  an  exten- 
sive empyema  of  the  left  side,  and  the 
heart  was  observed  to  pulsate  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum,  but  presented  no 
morbid  sound  whatever.  His  symp- 
toms had  been  at  least  of  four  months' 
standing,  and  he  stated  that  he  had 
observed  the  displacement  of  the  heart 
a  month  previous  to  his  admission. 

On  the  following  day  his  breathing 
was  much  relieved,  and  he  was  placed 
in  the  medical  wards  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Graves.  He  was  treated  by 
local  bleeding  and  counter-irritation, 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  he  suf- 
fered much  from  the  supervention  of 
bronchitis,  which  was  greatly  relieved 
by  extensive  dry-cupping  and  the  use 
of  the  tartar-emetic  solution.  By  the 
end  of  the  month  it  was  found  that 
the  dilatation  of  the  side  was  consi- 
derably less. 

On  the  1st  of  February  the  patient 
came  under  my  qare,  the  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  continuing,  but 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  morbid 
sound  in  its  pulsations.  The  patient 
was  treated  by  mild  mercurials  and 
narcotics.  In  the  course  of  the  week 
he  began  to  suffer  extremely  from 
flatulent  distension  of  the  belly.  On 
the  lOth  I  made  a  careful  examination 
d  the  whole  chest,  no  change  what- 
ever was  observed  in  the  stethoscopie 
phenomena  or  impulse  of  the  heart, 
but  on  the  12th  having  placed  my 
hand  aeddently  over  the  displaced 
heart,  I  was  astonished  at  feeling  a 
most  distinct  fremissement  over  the 
entire  region,  giving  to  the  hand  a 
sensation  of  two  very  rough  surfaces 
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rubbine  violently  one  upon  the  other. 
On  applying  the  stethoscope^  we  found 
that  the  sound  varied  over  diiFerent 
parts  of  the  heart.     At  the  base  the 
sound  was  similar  to  the  frottement 
in  ordinary  cases  of  dry  pleurisy,  but 
towards  the  apex^  it  closely  resembled 
the  bruit    de    rSpe  of  Laennec,   its 
point    of    greatest    intensity    being 
'between  the  upper  border  of  the  third 
and  lower  of  the  fourth   rib.     We 
observed  also  that  if  the  stethoscope 
was  moved  to  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
situation  of  the  heart,  these  remark- 
able phenomena  ceased,  though  the 
contractions  of  the  heart  were  heard 
distinctly.     Pulse  about   130,  small 
but  not  at  all  irregular ;  the  sound  of 
friction  accompanied  both  sounds  of 
the  heart ;  dyspnoea  very  urgent,  but 
the  patient  made  no  complaint  what- 
ever as  connected  with   the  heart. 
The  region  of  the  heart  was  freely 
leeched,  and  the  patient  ordered  digi- 
talis. 

I3th.  The  fremissement  is  remark- 
ably diminished  ;  the  sound  is  gene- 
rally quite  analogous  to  the  double 
bruit  de  r^pe  ;  heart's  impulse  less ; 
no  increase  of  dulness  on  percussion. 
From  this  period  till  the  17th  the 
sensation  and  sound  of  rubbing  gra- 
dually disappeared ;  it  was  only  by 
close  questioning  that  the  patient 
admitted  he  had  some  pain  at  the 
right  of  the  sternum. 

On  the  18th  all  fremissement  had 
disappeared,  except  in  a  s])ot  which 
could  be  covered  by  the  stethoscope, 
over  the  base  of  the  heart  and  to  the 
right  side ;  in  this  situation  a  sound 
between  a  frottement  and  a  bruit  de 
rftpe  was  distinctly  audible.  The 
patient  sank  on  the  22nd. 


Di*scc/fo».— The  left  pleura  pre- 
sented the  usual  appearances  which 
occur  in  extensive  and  chronic  em- 
pyema, its  cavity  containing  nearly  a 
gallon  of  sero-purulent  fluid.  The 
right  pleura  contained  about  a  pint 
of  perfectly  clear  serous  fluid,  and 
■"resented  no  effusion  whatever  of 
nph    on    its  surface.     Tlie  peri- 


cardium appeared  increased  in  size; 
it  had  lost  its  semi-transparency,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  glide  over  the 
heart.     On  opening  its  cavity,   we 
found,  with  the  exception  of  ft  small 
space  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  situation  whert 
the  frottement  was  last  heard,  that  it 
was  completely   obliterated    by    re^ 
cently  effused  lymph,  which  was  red- 
dish,  and  though  soft,  presented  a 
considerable  degree  of  consistence,  so 
that  when  the  two  folds  were  sepa- 
rated by  traction  a  vast  number  of 
layers,  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  the  heart,  made  their  appearance. 
On  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ven- 
tricles towards  the  apex,  the  union  of 
the  two  surfaces  was  complete.   Here 
the  quantity   of  effused  lymph  was 
evidently  much  less  than  in   other 
parts    of  the    cavity.     Around    the 
origins    of  the   great   vessels,    par- 
ticularly towards  the  right  side,  no 
union  had  taken  place  between  the 
surfaces  of  the  pericardium;    each 
face,  however,  was  covered  by  lymph, 
presenting  a  considerable  consistence, 
and  giving  the  appearance  which  is 
produced  when  two  smooth  surfaces 
covered    with   tenacious  matter  are 
suddenly  separated. 

This  case  I  look  on  as  one  of  ex- 
treme importance,  as  it  was  the  first 
in   which  the  positive  diagnosis  of 
an  effusion  of  lymph  on  the  surface 
of  the  pericardium  was  verified  hj 
dissection,  and  it  miwt  be  recollectea, 
that  the  heart  was  extensively  dis- 
placed by  an  empyema,  and  that  the 
patient  scarcely,   if  at  all,   referred 
any  uneasy  sensation  to  the  situation 
of  the  recently  suffering  omin.     The 
diagnosis  was  founded  on  the  follow- 
ing circumstance : — first,  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  phenomenon  of  fre- 
missement, and  the  sound  similar  to 
the  bruit  de  r&pe,  in  a  case  which  had 
been  long  under  accurate  observation, 
and  which  presented  no  such  signs 
two  days  before  their  first  appear- 
ance ;  secondly,  the  similarity  of  these 
phenomena  with  those  in  the  case  of 
Keas. 

But  in  the  progress  of  the  caa« 
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tere  waa  added  to  the  diagnbsisj 
id  I  recorded  it  as  my  opinioD,  that 
Ihesion  of  the  surfaces  had  taken 
ace  except  over  the  base  of  the 
art  This  diagnosis  was  arrived 
from  ohserving  the  rapid  subsidence 
the  phenomena  under  treatment, 
cept  in  the  above  situation,  the  re- 
m  of  the  heart  siiil  continuing 
ar  on  percussion,  a  proof  that  the 
appearance  of  the  signs  was  not 
ing  to  a  liquid  effusion,  which 
nion  was  still  further  rendered 
hable,  by  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
tinuing  to  be  felt  with  the  utmost 
tinctness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


I  IRISH  INFIRMARY  AND  DISPEN- 
SARY ACT. 

%  readers  will  recollect  our  anim- 
>rsions  on  the  draft  of  the  Irish 
-mary  and   Dispensary   Act,   as 
ed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
osed,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
)p  of  the  diocese,  and  rector  of 
parish  in  which  any  hospital  or 
'nsary    was    to  be    established. 
Id  form  a  corporation,  with  per- 
il  succession,   and  so  forth,  to 
1,  establish,  and  supply  all  vacan- 
in  the  same.     We  offered  such 
ures  on,  and  objections  to,  this 
J  re  as  we  deemed  unanswerable, 
^e  are  proud  to  state  that  the 
e  of  Commons  acted  on  our  sug- 
ns,  and  expunged  all  the  objec* 
lie  parts  of  the  bill.     The  ori- 
act  was  calculated  to  destroy  the 
It  ion  8  for  the  benefit  of  which 
I   intended.    It  was  a  narrow 
ive  piece  of  legislation,  which 
have  been  tolerated  three  cen- 
ago,  but  was  nnsuited  to  the 
of  the  present  times. 
re  are  two  clauses  (6  and  7)  in 
;  as  it  stands  that  are  decidedly 
ial,  the  power  of  enforcing  sut)- 
)ns,  and  suppressing  bribery  at 
1  elections.    We  are  confident 
^r.  Haxne  and  Mr.  Warburton 
sist  upon  the  introduction  of 
;  into  the  new  law  for  regulat- 


ing the  education  and  practice  of  the 
medical  profession  in  this  country, 
which  will  most  certainly  be  enacted 
during  the  next  session  of  parliament. 
The  bribery  at  medical  elections  in 
London  is  the  grossest  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  candidates  for  the 
ofiices  of  physician  or  surgeon  to  Lon- 
don hospitals  are  appointed  by  family 
influence,  relationsliip,  or  apprentice- 
ship; while  those  for  dispensaries 
very  generally  go  to  the  treasurer  the 
evening  before,  and  make  from  fifty 
to  fixe  hundred  governors  or  voters, 
and  in  this  way  persons  who  are  totally 
disqualified,  or,  at  least,  infinitely  in-^ 
ferior  to  the  other  candidates,  get 
appointed.  We  could  adduce  a  hun- 
dred instances  of  this  kind.  If  this 
system  be  decreed  objectionable  in 
Ireland,  we  cannot  comprehend  how 
it  can  be  otherwise  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom.  We  are  extremely  glad 
that  the  law  has  abolished  it  in  Ire- 
land, as  this  will  be  a  precedent  for 
the  next  parliament. 

A  BILL,  miituted,  **  An  Act  to  explain  ctnd 
amend  the  provishnt  of  certain  Act$  for 
the  erecting  and  establishing  Public  Infir- 
maries, Hospitals,  and  Dispensaries  in 
Ireland. 

^'  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the 
provisions  contained  in  certain  acts 
relating  to  the  erecting  and  establish- 
ing public  infirmaries  and  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  in  Ireland  should  be 
explained  and  amended : 

''  And  whereas  the  vice-treasurer 
or  treasurers  of  Ireland  is  or  are  em- 
powered or  directed,  bv  an  act  of  the 
parliament  of  Irelana  of  the  fifth 
George  Third,  to  pay  a  stated  sum 
half-yearly  to  the  treasurers  of  each 
infirmary  or  hospital  in  Ireland : 

"  And  whereas  it  is  enacted  by  an 
act  of  fifty.fourth  George  Third,  that 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
grand  jury  of  any  county,  county  of 
a  city,  or  eounty  of  a  town  in  Ireland 
to  present  a  certain  sum  as  an  addition 
to  the  salary  of  the  surgeon  or  physi- 
cian of  the  infirmary  or  hospital  of 
such  county,  county  of  a  city  or  county 
of  a  town,  over  and  above  the  sum  to 
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be  advanced  by  the  yice^treaaurer  or 
vioe-treamirera  aforesaid  : 

*'  And  whereas  it  is  also  provided 
bjr  the  aforesaid  act,  that  before  any 
such  presentment  shall  be  made,  a 
certificate  signed  by  at  least  five 
governors  of  such  innrmary  or  hospi- 
tal,  as  therein  directed,  shall  be  laid 
before  the  grand  jury  : 

"  And  whereas  it  is  also  provided 
by  an  act  passed  in  tht  parliament  of 
Ireland  in  the  fifth  of  George  Third, 
that  the  governor  or  governesses  of 
any  infirmary  or  hospital  aforesaid 
^all  at  a  general  meeting  appoint  a 
standing  committee  to  regulate  the 
economy  thereof  ; 

"  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the 
King's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, in  this  present  parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same.  That  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  act  no  donor  or  donors 
of  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  to  any 
of  the  said  infirmaries  or  hospitals 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  anyelec« 
tion,  upon  any  vacancy  which  may 
hereafter  occur  for  the  office  of  siir- 

feon  or  physician  to  such  infirmary  or 
ospital,  unless  he  she  or  they  shall 
have  respectively  paid  the  subscrip- 
tion by  virtue  of  which  he  she  or  they 
claim  a  right  to  vote  at  such  election, 
one  year  at  least  before  such  vacancy 
shall  have  occurred. 

"  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  all 
sum  or  sums  of  money  directed  to  be 
issued  by  the  vice-treasurer  and  vice- 
treasurers  of  Ireland,  under  the  said 
recited  act  or  acts,  shall  be  applied 
either  to  the  payment  of  a  surgeon 
and  a  physician,  or  to  the  payment  of 
a  surgeon  or  a  physician,  except  as 
excepted  by  the  said  act. 

''  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
amount  of  any  such  presentment  as 
IS  directed  by  the  said  recited  act  or 
acts  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  4>f 
such  infirmary  or  hospital  of  such 
couDty,  county  of  a  city  or  county  of 
a  town ;  and  also  that  the  certificate 
as  directed  bv  such  recited  act  or  acts 
foresaid  shall,  in  addition  to  what  is 


required  by  the  said  act  or  acts,  ooa« 
tain  the  follo\idng  words ;  that  is  to. 
say, '  that  the  said  sui^eon  or  physi-: 
cian  hath  since  the  late  assizes  dili- 
gently complied  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  governors  of  the 
said  infirmary  or  hospital;  and  alsa 
that  true  copies  of  such  letters  testi-^ 
monial  as  are  required  by  the  act  of 
the  parliament  of  Irelandof  the  thirty- 
sixth  George  Third,  to  be  obtained  by^ 
such  surgeon  or  physician,  shall  be 
laid  before  such  grand  jury  previou» 
to  their  making  aiiy  such  present- 
ment/ 

"  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  m 
every  case  where  the  surgeon  or  phy- 
sician of  any  infirmary  or  hospital  is 
now  required  or  enabled  by  law  to 
receive  any  patient,  into  the  hospital 
or  infirmary  in  his  charge,  other  than 
by  the  written  recommendati(m  of 
one  of  the  governors  or  governesses 
aforesaid,  the  said  surgeon  or  phy- 
sician is  hereby  required  to  report 
such  case  to  the  standing  committee 
at  the  next  meeting,  as  well  as  to 
preserve  the  certificates  of  all  persons 
recommended  on  their  admission ;  and 
should  any  patient  be  so  recommended 
by  any  governor  or  governess  of  any 
such  infirmary  or  hospital,  who  on 
examination  by  such  surgeon  or  phy- 
sician, shall  appear  to  him  or  them 
to  be  inadmissible,  from  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  governors  or  go- 
vernesses of  any  such  infirmary  or 
hospital,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
saia  surgeon  or  physician  to  reject 
such  patient  as  an  intern  patient; 
and  he  is  hereby  required  to  explain, 
in  writing,  on  the  Imck  of  such  cer- 
tificate of  recommendation,  to  such 
governor  or  governess  so  recommend- 
ing every  such  patient,  the  due  cause 
of  nis  not  admitting  every  such  patient 
as  aforesaid. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
no  subscriber  to  any  dispensary,  for 
{he  support  of  which  any  grana  jury 
in  Ireland  shall  hereafter  present  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  at  the  election  of  any 
surgeon  or  physician  of  any  dis- 
pensary as  aforesaid,  unless  such  per- 
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on  shflU  have  paid  his  or. her  sub- 
cription  to  the  treasurer  of  such 
ispensary  at  least  two  years  coui- 
leted  before  any  such  election  shall 
ike  place,  save  and  except  such 
ersons  as  shall  have  subscribed  to 
)e  said  dispensary  at  its  original 
•rmation^  or  prior  to  thetirst  grand 
jy  presentment  in  aid  of  the 
me. 

^'  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
ery  person  who  shall  become  an 
nual  subscriber  to  any  county  in- 
mary,  dispensary;  or  fever  hospital, 
all  be  bound  to  pay  his  or  her  sub- 
iption  until  the  expiration  of  one 
ir  after  such  person  shall  have 
'en  notice  in  Writing  to  the  treasurer 
such  infirmary,  dispensary,  or  fever 
(pital,  of  his  or  her  intenti(m  to 
:hdraw  the  same;  and  in  default 
payment  thereof,  it  shall  and  may 
lawful  fur  the  treasurer  of  sucn 
nnary,  dispensary,  or  fever  hos- 
d,  to  sue  for  and  recover  the 
»unt  of  aU  arrears  of  such  annual 
scription  in  any  of  his  majesty's 
*ts  of  record  in  Dublin,  if  the 
unt  shall  exceed  twenty  pounds, 
if  under  that  sum,  before  the 
itaht  barrister  in  Ihe  county  in 
:;h  such  person  or  persons  shall 
le,  and  if  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
re  the  -chairman  of  the  sessions 
jlmainhara,  or  if  in  the  city  of 
lin,  before  the  recorder  of  the 
of  Dublin. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
dl  ani\  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 
^and  jury  in  Ireland,  at  the  as- 
or  presenting  term  next  ensuing 
the  election  of  any  such  surgeon 
ysician  as  aforesaid,  to  call  him 
Q  them,  and  to  examine  such 
on  or  physician'  so  elected,  or 
)ther  person  or  persons  in  said 
Jy  upon  oath,  touching  the  said 
on  ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that 
ffer,  gift,  promise,  or  loan  of  any 
/,  or  other  valuable  thing  shall 
been  made,  with  the  privity  or 
balf  of  anv  such  -surgeon  or  phy- 
,  either  then  or  in  prospect,  to 
re  any  vote  or  votes  for  his 
m^  it  shall  then  be  competent 
e  said  grand  jury,  and  the  said 


grand  jury  are  hereby  authorised  and 
required,  thereupon  to  withhold  any 
sum  or  sums  of  motley,  presented  or 
to  be  by  them  presented  for  or  as  the 
salary  of  the  said  surgeon  or  physician 
of  such  infirmary,  hospital,  or  dispen- 
sary aforesaid ;  and  then  and  in  that 
case  such  surgeon  or  physician  dhali 
be  deemed  incapable  of  receiving  at 
any  future  time  any  money  by  pre« 
sentment  from  the  said  county,  for 
the  management  of  any  infirmary, 
hospital,  or  dispensary  within  the 
same."  ^i 


Observations  on  Injuries  and  Dis- 
eases of  the  Rectum,  By  Hbrbbrt 
Mayo,  F.  R.  S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital. 

Ma.  Mayo  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  first  physiologists  of  the  present 
day,  and  his  work,  which  we  have 
i^ow  under  notice,  will  eive  him  ihe 
same  rank  in  the  surgical  department 
of  the  profession,  .  The  anatomical 
structure  of  the  rectum,  its  physiology^ 
and  the  injuries  and  diseases  affecting 
it,  which  admit  of  surgical  relief,  have 
formed  a  fruitful  subject  for  'writers 
of  late,  yet  are  we  not  the  less  dis« 
posed  to  value  the  rich  store  of  in- 
formation which  we  have  gained  from 
these  works  on  that  account.  The 
volume  before  us  contains  '^  an  ac- 
count of  cases  intended  to  exemplify 
the  principal  varieties  which  are  ob- 
served in  diseases  of  the  rectum,  with 
the  appropriate  methods  of  treatment,'* 
and  includes  the  following  injuries 
and  diseases,  viz.  fissure  and  lacejration 
of  the  rectum;  protrusion  of  the 
bowel ;  hsemorrhage  and  pain ;  piles ; 
fistula;  constipation;  stricture  and 
cancer  of  the  rectum  :  and  in  the  il- 
lustration of  these  Mr.  Mayo  has 
drawn  largely  from  a  variety  uf  cases 
occurring  in  his  private  practice,  for 
he  remarks,  that  "  diseases  of  the 
rectum  are  more  common  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  society  than  among  the  poor." 
Outward  piles  commonly  appear  in 
the  following  manner  and  run  the  fol- 
lowing course : — 

"  After  tweoty-four  or  forly^eight  hours', 
during  which  the  patient  has  experienced  ful- 
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Spurzheim  and  Gall, 


□ess,  heat,  and  itching  at  the  anus,  a  hard 
round  lump*  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of 
a  chestnut,  is  felt  on  one  side  of  the  margin  of 
the  gut.  It  is  extremely  tender,  so  that  the 
patient  cannot  bear  to  sit ;  and  in  every  pos- 
ture the  pressure  of  the  adjacent  parts  produces 
more  or  less  aching  pain.  The  patient  finds 
relief  sometimes  from  bathing  the  part  with 
cold  water,  sometimes  from  hot  fomentations 
and  poultices,  but  more  generally  from  the 
Utter.  Upon  the  use  of  one  or  other  of  these 
remedies,  and  a  dose  of  laxative  medicine,  and 
i«8t  and  abstinence,  the  tenseness  of  the  swel- 
ling and  the  sense  of  fulness  and  pain  abate, 
and  in  forty-eight  hours  more  so  much  amend- 
ment has  taken  place  that  the  patient  is  able 
to  sit  and  move  about  with  comfort.  The 
tumour,  after  a  few  days,  shrinks  entirely  and 
disappears. 

*'  The  pain  attending  an  attack  of  this  de- 
scription is  of  every  degree,  from  inconvenience 
and  discomfort,  to  intolerable  suffering.  The 
pain  depends  upon  the  fulness  of  the  vessels 
of  the  part,  and  is  often  removed  upon  the 
occurrence  of  spontaneous  bleeding  from  the 
Aucous  membrane  of  the  bowd :  it  may  always 
be  mitigated  by  abstracting  blood  from  the 
part  by  leeches.     If  the  tumour  is  large  the 

Siin  is  generally  greater,  and,  at  all  evenu, 
e  swelling  and  induration  are  a  longer  period 
in  subsiding." 

We  shall  resume,  next  week^  our 
notice  of  this  work. 


8PURZHBIM   AND  OALL. 

A  LiTKRABY  joumal  (The  Athe' 
namm),  has  the  foUowing  remarks  on 
these  phrenologists. 

"  The  fiict  is,  Spurzheim  was  an 
excessively  uninteresting  character,  or 
rather  he  was  a  man  of  no  character. 
He  was  a  soft,  easy,  good-natured,  and 
weU-disposed  man.  We  give  him 
credit  for  believing  what  he  taught, 
and  following  on  with  a  sort  of  mill- 
horse  sagacity  the  path  that  had  been 
tracked  out  for  him;  but  as  far  as 
there  in  any  m^rit  in  the  science  it 
is  all  due  to  GM,  It  was  he  who 
conceived  the  original  idea,  or  we 
should  more  properly  say  revived  it^ 
as  many  rude  attempts  at  mapping 
out  the  brain  had  been  made  before 
his  time.  It  was  he  who  attempted 
its  extension  and  confirmation^  by 
means  of  the  most  unwearied  obser- 
vations in  prisons,  schools,  hospitals^ 
mad-houses^  in  short  every  place  where 
Karacter  was  likely  to  oe  known  or 


developed.  It  was  he  who  gave  the 
first  lectures  on  the  subject,  lectures 
of  which  Spurzheim  was  an  auditor, 
and  from  which  he  derived  the  greater 
part  of  his  knowledge.  Finally  it  was 
ne  whp  first  published  those  observa- 
tions to  the  world  in  a  connected 
form,  for  though  the  '  Anatomie  et 
Physiologie  du  Syst^me  Nerveux/ 
bears  both  names  on  the  title-page, 
yet  Dr.  EUiotson  says  Gall  assured 
him  that  every  line  of  the  four  vo- 
lumes was  written  by  himself. 

*'  Spurzbeim's  true  merit,  and  that 
by  which  he  will  be  known  to  posterity, 
depends  on  his  accurate  ana  &ithful 
dissections  of  the  brain.  As  an  ana- 
tomist he  might  have  shone.  He  had 
that  untiring  plodding  disposition 
which,  with  a  little  mechanioil  dex- 
terity, is  the  best  qualification.  He 
would  scratch  a  little  with  his  scalpel, 
look  a  little  with  his  microscope,  push 
ft  little  with  his  thimibs,  and  then 
look  again,  until  he  had  made  out  the 
minutest  fibre,  and  unrolled  the  most 
intricate  convolution. 

**  But  the  anatomical  discoveries  of 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  to  which  we  are 
anxious  to  allow  their  full  merit,  have 
no  manner  of  connection  with  hia 
craniological  opinions. 

"  Suppose  wo  grant  that  the  brain 
is  the  mind,  in  which  case,  of  course, 
anatomical  arguments  would  have 
most  weight,  how  can  we  conclude 
that  because  the  convolutions  are  se- 
parate, therefore  they  perfonn  dif- 
ferent functions,  when  we  know  that 
the  liver  of  a  monkey,  or  the  kidney 
of  a  bird  may  be  formed  of  many  se- 
parate lobules,  to  which,  however,  no 
one  ever  thought  of  assigning  different 
ofilices  ? 

"  This  is  a  point  on  which  we  rather 
insist*,  because  it  is  generally  put 


*  It  is  nevertheless  a  very  weak  one ;  we 
presume  the  reviewer  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  liver  and  the  kidneys 
have  each  their  own  wigle  and  appropriate 
function  albtted  to  them,  whereas  the  func* 
tions  allotted  to  the  brain  are  numerous  and 
intricate,  a  fact  which  we  have  alwa3r8  thought 
tends  to  support  many  of  the  weakest  argu- 
ments of  the  theory  of'^Gall  and  Spursheim.-^ 
Eos. 


Phtfsudogicnl  Noies.-^Si,  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
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)rward  as  an  argument  ta  ignorant 
ersons,  why  they  should  take  the 
icts  relating  to  the  brain  on  trust, 
for  surely  Dr.  Spurzheim  must  be 
irrect  there/  We  think  he  is  cot- 
ct  there^  though  we  will  not  say 
)\v  £ar  his  opinions  are  indebted  to 
iel's  admirable  papers  published 
)m  year  to  year  in  the  Archiven  fur 
e  Physiolosiej  but  allowing  all  this^ 
still  remains  to  be  shown  bow  his 
:ts  bear  on  his  theories." 
Rather  caustic,  but  yet  correct  in 
my  particulars. 

ST.  Bartholomew's  hospital. 


the  Editors  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

iNTLBMEK, — ^Allow  me  to  correct 
le  inaccuTacies  which  occur  in 
ir  report  of  a  case  at  St.  Bar- 
lomew's,  in  yourlast  week's  Journal, 
[  which  you  call  a  rupture  of  the 
thra  and  laceration  of  the  peri- 
m.  Now,  the  point  of  greatest 
Test  in  this  case,  consists  in  there 
ig  no  external  mound  in  the  peri- 
m  from  the  injury.  But  as  Mr. 
aley  had  no  doubt  of  there  being 
ipture  of  the  urethra,  and  thinking 
robable  that  there  was  some  in- 
ation  of  urine  into  the  cellular 
le,  as  well  from  the  great  swell- 
pain,  and  tenseness  of  the  part, 
leemed  it  advisable  to  make  one, 
r  evacuating  the  bladder  by  the 
eter,  the  boy  not  having  passed 
urine  for  nearly  twenty-four 
s.  In  withdrawing  the  catheter, 
end  was  protruded  through  the 
rnal  opening  in  the  perineum, 
ing  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Stan- 
diagnosis.  The  catheter  has  been 
in  the  bladder  until  within  these 
days,  since  which  time  the  pa- 
has  passed  his  water  by  the 
ral  passage.  On  another  in- 
ting  point  in  this  case,  viz,  the 
\  of  the  retention  of  urine,  it 
the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Stanley 
Barle,  that  it  arose  from  some 
3per  action  of  the  muscles  of 
ladder.     Your  accurate  reporter 


should  have  said  that  the  scrotum 
was  swollen  And^tense  from  effusion 
into  its  cellular  tissue,  and  not  that 
the  testes  were  injured.  As  it  is  im* 
portant  that  the  reports  of  cases  in  a 
medical  journal,  should  be  correct,  I 
do  not  apologise  for  thus  intruding 
on  you.  A  Pupil. 

P.  S.  Permit  me  to  acquaint  you 
with  an  interesting  result  of  the  use 
of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  ordered  in 
the  case  of  fungus  of  the  testicle,  re- 
ported also  in  last  week's  Journal, 
viz,  that  in  about  eight  days  the 
healthy  testicle  became  evidently 
diminished  in  size,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  medicine  was  discontinued, 
although  the  diseased  testicle  was 
improving  under  its  use. 


GENERAL  DI8FBN8ARY,  ALDER80ATE- 

BTREET. RESIGNATION    OF  THE 

WHOLE  OF  THS  MEDICAL  OFFICERe|f 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the 
General  Dispensary,  Aldersgate-street, 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  proposition  of  the 
Committee — "  To  allow  subscribers 
of  three  days'  standing  to  vote  at  me- 
dical elections."  This  was  opposed 
by  the  medical  officers,  who  considered 
it  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  to  the  respectability  of 
the  profession.  The  original  motion 
was,  however^  carried,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  medical  officers.  Dr. 
Clutterbuck,  Dr.  Lambe,  Dr.  Birk« 
beck.  Dr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Salmon,  and 
Mr.  Coulson  resigned,  and  announced 
that  they  would  see  their  patients  at 
their  own  houses. 

Dr.  Birkbeck  read  an  extract  from 
B  letter  addressed  to  him  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  stating 
that  in  the  event  of  the  resignation  of 
the  medical  officers.  His  Royal  High- 
ness would  withdraw  his  name,  as 
Patron  to  the  Institution. 

The  Governors  of  the  above-named 
Dispensary  have  often  increased  their 
funos,  on  former  occasions,  by  toler- 
ating   a   system,  of  fictitious  vote- 


file 


makinv,  previous  to  n^edical  elections. 
We  believe  they  received,  on  one  occsf- 
sion,  £500  from  the  supporters  of  one 
candidate,  and,  according  to  a  corre- 
spondents a  like  sum  on. other  occa« 


The  LegisUtturt  and  the  FacuUjf, 

nmst  take  place.  Wc  know^  from 
authority  which  never  deceived  us, 
that  numerous  petitions  and  com* 
munications  relating  to  personal  ior 


signs.     The  medical  officers,  much  t%    jury,  are  daily  pouring  in  upon  Mr. 
their  credit,  wished  to  put  an  end  to 
this  system  of  bribery,  which  evidently 


was  muirious  to  the  patients,  as  it 
enabled  a  man  of  wealth  with  slender 
medical  attainments,  to  secure  his 
election.     It  will  be  seen,  in  another 

Eage  of  this  Number,  that  Parliament 
as  put.  down  this  system  of  corrup- 
tion at  the  medical  elections  in  Ire-     ^^^^^  ^^^hy  of   adoption.      The 
land ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  if        ,  .        ^  i     t  .       .  •    ^  ^i_ 

will  be  abolished  iir  this  part  of  the    petition  of  the  Licentiates  against  the 


Warburton  and  Mr.  Hume.  Appli- 
cations are  now  being  made  te  aU 
the  foreign  universities  and  medical 
faculties,  as  regard  education  and  the 
polity  .of  the  profe^ion;  and  from 
the  answers  will  be  selected  ever^ 


/empire  during  the  next  session.  We 
trust  .that  there  is  not  a  physician  or 
surgeon  in  London  who  will  be  so  in- 
sensible to  professional  character  as  to 
sanction  the  bribery  system  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Alderssate-street 
Dispensary,  by  disgracing  himself  in 
accepting  office  under  them. 

We  could  name  another  Charity, 
whose  interests  have  been  nearlv  de- 
etroyed  by  fictitious  vote-malcing^ 
contrary  to  the  express  wishes  of  its 
medical  officers.  We  are  satisfied 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
respect  due  to  our  profession  will  be 
duly  estimated  ;  and  when  interested 
traaesmen,  clerks,  and  shopkeepers — 
men  of  narrow,  ignorant  minds---will, 
as  governors,  be  divested  of  their  in- 
solence and  impertinence  to  their 
superiors. 


loniron  fRMcal  tc  ButgftA  journal 

SiUurday,  September  14,  ^833. 

•     THB  LEOISLATVRS  AND  THB  FA- 
CULTY. 

Wb  congratulate  our  readers  on  the 
determination  of  the  legislature  to 
form  one  fiaculty  of  medicine  and 
surgery^  and  to  correct  all  existing 
abuses.  The  die  is  cast^  and  re- 
form 'in  all  the  medical  eorporations 


College  of  Physicians  astonished  the 
committee  of  inquiry  which  sat  upon 
the  apothecaries'  bill,  and  caused  thetti 
unanimously  to  conclude^  that  trhile 
such  abuses  existed  in  the  College, 
it  would  be  impolitic  to  l^islate  for 
one  branch  of  the  profession  imtil  n 
general  investigation  into  the  whole 
faculty  took  place.     The  committee 
•having   thus    concluded,    it    was  a 
matter  of  course  for  the  parliament, 
to  grant  a  committee  of  inquiry,  ef 
which  the  able,  independent,  and  sd- 
entifitf  Mr.  Warburton  will  he  the 
chairman.     Happy  for  the  profSession, 
and  more  happy  for  the  public,  that 
a  gentleman  of  sudi  an  enlightened 
mind^  so  much  judgment,  and  such 
great  influence  with  the  legidatore, 
will  be  th6  president  of  a  court  of 
inquiry,  the  results  of  whose  labours 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
humanity.  Society  is  already  indebted 
to  this  gentleman  for  the  Anatomy 
Bill,  that  foundation  of  medical  sci*- 
enoe,  that  fountain  which  supplies 
the  limpid  streams  of  a  species  of 
knowledge  so  important  and  bene- 
ficial to  every  rank  in  society,  but 


Justifioaiion  of  Dr, 

tore  espedaliy  to  the  poor  and- in* 
igent  We  are  convinced  that  tiie 
hilanthri^ie  indiyidual  who  pro- 
ved and  carried  that  measare^  will 
•oceed  in  the  great  work  of  reform, 
cure  to  the  public  the  blessings 
health,  and  to.  the  cultivators  of  the 
laling  art,  those  rights  and  that  en- 
uragement  which  have  been  so  long 
d  80  uojustlj  withheld  from  them, 
the  arrogant  and  illegal  mono« 
ly  of  those  to  whom  the  legislature 
d  government  intrusted  the  power 
preserving  the  public  health.  We 
1  most  cou6dentlj  assure  our  readers, 
it  a  complete  reform  will  be  effected 
all  our  medical  corporations,  and 
it  religious  tests  will  no  longer  be 
Fered  to  exdnde  men  of  science 
1  of  emiaenoe  from  places  of  rank 
1  influence.  Let  the  London  and 
blin  Colleges  of  Physicians  digest 
5  bitter  truth  as  they  can;  the 
islature  prescribes  it  for  their  wel- 
i.  We  are  greatly  amused  at  the 
imotioo  in-  all  the  corpcmitions, 
I  their  liberal  propositions  of  re- 
n ;  but  this  shallow  artifice  is 
ily  seen  throu^ ;  their  fate  is 
ided.  We  Mrongly  nrge  our  pro- 
cial  bjrethren  to  meet  and  petition 
liament  against  th^  present  bar- 
ms lavra  relating  to  the  profession. 
Ve  take  this  opportunity  of  stating, 
t  the  reason  the  Licentiates'  pe- 
rn was  not  sent  round  to  the  phy- 
ins  of  London,  was  want  of  time, 
I;  was  suddenly  got  up  on  the  eve 
lie  adjonmment  of  the  committee 
he  apothecaries'  bill. 


Baird's  Condmct, 
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I>M.  BAIR9  AND  HIS  LITSRIIVOI*    ^ 
INQUISITORS, 

Wb  perceive,  by  the  Liverpool  CkrO" 
nicl€<f  which  reached  us  after  oar  last 
number  went  to  press,  that  the  medis' 
cal  officers  of  the  Manchester  Infirm? 
ary,  to  whom  the  governors  of  the 
Liverpool  Infirmary  referred  thek* 
diarge  of  immorality  against  Dr. 
Baird,  have  unanimously  resolved 
"  that  no  imputation  rests  upon  the 
moral  character  of  Dr.  Baird  for  his 
conduct-  on  this  occasion." — Signed 
fidward  Lyon,  M.D.,  James  Lomas 
Bardsley,M.D.,  J.Davenport  Hnlme, 
M.D.9  J.  A.  Ransomie,  Rich.  Thorpe, 
W.  James  Wilson,  Thomas  Turner. 
We' always  anticipated  this  dedsion 
from  such  eminent  physicians  and 
surgeons  as  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Manchester  Infirmary.  But  we  felt 
convinced  that  snch  a  decision  would 
make  no  impresnon  on  the  base  calum«> 
niators  of  Dr.  Baird.  We  were  quite 
right.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Governors 
it  was  resolved,  after  reading .  the 
above,  ^'  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  that  no  farther  proceedings 
are  necessary.'*  We  cannot  comment 
upon  this  conclusion  without  reiterat- 
ing our  former  conviction,  that  there 
are  some  influential  but  unprincipled 
knaves  connected  with  this  outrageous 
transaction.  Did  ever  the  world  hear 
of  such  a  proceeding,  as  to  blight 
the  character  of  a  physician,  to  ruin, 
to  beggar  him,  by  trumping  up 
an  unfottuded  charge  of  immorality 
against  him,  and  when  he  is  acquitted 
the  libellers  think  fieirthcr  proceedings 
unnecessary.  Even  an  expression  of 
regret  does  not  escape,  .much  less  « 


2J8  Hoipifal  Reports,- 

vote  of  thanks.    Were  we  conoerned 

• 

with  these  worthies,  we  should  meet 
in  the  King's  Bench,  and  show  them 
that  the  reputation  of  a  physician 
must  not  be  unjustly  injured  with 
impunity.  Dr.  Baird  may  fear  further 
publicity,  but  he  might  rest  assured, 
that  the  whole  profession  in  this  me- 
tropolis would  carry  him  triumphant 
in  the  same  manner  as  their  bre- 
thren in  Manchester* 


■St,  Bartholomew's. 

copoeia  in  the  world  which  has  not 
been  repeatedly  tried,  and  every  effort 
made  that  science  justified. 

Hospital  ifUports. 

BT.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


.    THB  ANATOMY  BILL. 

Wb  have  had  an  interview  with  the 
inspector  of  anatomy,  and  have  much 
pleasure  iu  stating,  that  the  charge 
of  partiality  urged  against  him  is 
unjust  and  unfounded.  We  have 
perused  all  the  documents  for  and 
against  it,  and  are  bound  to  declare, 
that  no  blame  whatever  is  due  to  him. 
If  those  applying  to  him  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  terms  he  has  entered 
into  with  parishes  for  the  supply  of 
unclaimed  bodies,  terms  approved  of 
by  nearly  all  the  anatomical  teachers 
in  this  capital,  they  must  blame 
themselves. 


THB  CHOLBRA. — THB  PUBLIC  PRESS. 

This  formidable  disease  has  nearly 
disappeared.  We  regret  to  notice  the 
unjust  and  unmerited  censures  of  an 
influential  part  of  the  public  press, 
on  the  conduct  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  respect  to  cholera.  It  is 
maintained  that  medical  men  did  not 
investigate  the  disease  or  endeavour 
to  combat  it.  Never  was  there  an 
accusation  so  unjust  or  so  groundless.* 
The  truth  is,  that  there  is  not  a 
TMiwerful  remedy    in    any  pharma- 


Laceration  of  the  Scalp,  and  Fracture 
of  the  olecranon  and  inner  condyle 
of  the  arm, — U.  Ward  was  conveyed 
into  the  hospital  on  Friday  Sent,  oth, 
having  just  met  with  the  following 
accident.  While  asleep  on  the  side  of 
his  cart,  the  shaft  suddenly  broke, 
and  he  was  thrown  with  great  violence 
on  the  ground.  The  wheel  of  the 
cart  went  over  the  right  side  of  his 
head,  and  he  was  immediately  brought 
to  the  hospital,  when,  upon  his  ad*, 
mission,  he  was  bled  to  between  thirty 
and  forty  ounces.  Mr.  £arle  ex- 
amined him,  and  found  the  scalp  and 
temporal  muscles  of  the  right  side  of 
the  head  dreadfully  lacerated;  the 
bone  was  not  fractured.  Mr.  Earle 
then  dressed  the  wound  ;  he  removed 
with  the  knife  some  of  the  scalp  and 
muscle,  which,  from  the  violence  done 
to  them,  had  lost  their  vitality.  On 
further  examination,  it  appeared  that 
considerable  injury  had  been  done  to 
the  elbow-joint.  The  olecranon  was 
fractured  in  two  places,  and  also  the 
innei  condyle.  The  patient,  on  re- 
covering from  his  state  of  insensibility, 
obstinately  demanded  to  be  let  go 
home,  but  Mr.  Earle  entirely  disap- 
proved of  such  a  step,  and  remon- 
strated with  him  on  the  rashness  of 
leaving  the  hospital  while  in  such 
imminent  danger ;  the  man,  however, 
was  determined  on  going,  but  was 
prevented  by  his  suddenly  falling  into 
violent  convulsions. 

In  reference  to  this  case,  Mr.  Earle 
remarked  in  his  clinical  lecture  of 
Saturday  Sept.  7th.—"  This,  gentle- 
men, is  a  most  interesting  case,  and  I 
recommend  you  all  to  mark  well  its 
progress,  ana  the  treatment  pursued 
by  us.  Now  if  the  patient  happens 
to  survive  this  accident,  we  are  to 
consider  what  is  to  be  done  with  th« 
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)w-joint,  which  you  know  is  se- 
ely  injured ;  and  in  this  we  are  to 
sider  what  position  the  arm  should 
kept  in,  whether  in  the  flexed  or 
iignt  position.  I  am  decidedly  of 
lion,  that  the  flexed  position  is  the 
\^Tj  for  when  a  patient,  in  such 
I,  has  an  anchylosed  elbow-joint, 
re  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  nexed 
ig  the  best  position,  as  he  can  then 
I  himself,  wash  himself^  and  per* 
n  several  other  necessary  duties 
eh  a  man  with  an  anchylosed  elbow- 
t^  in  the  straight  position,  cannot 
indeed  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
ore  helpless  condition  than  that  of 
an  with  an  anchylosed  joint  in  a 
ight  positioD.  with  r^ard  to  the 
iry  done  to  the  head  we  are  to 
ect  many  results ;  from  the  great 
ence  done  to  the  scalp  and  bone, 
link  erysipelas  will  be  a  very  pro- 
le consequence.  This  we  must 
rd  against.  We  may  also  expect 
dderable  exfoliation  of  bone." 
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luptureqfthe  Spleen. — A  labour- 
bricklayer  was  conveyed  into  the 
ntal  on  the  27th  August,  in  a  state 
sensibility,  having  just  fkllen  from 
ight  of  flrty  feet.  His  pulse  was 
small,  and  his  pupils  were  very 
h  dilated,  respiration  diflicult  and 
;orous.  He  was  bled  shortly  after 
ission,  but  remained  insensible  till 
Sept.  when  he  died.  On  a  post- 
:em  examination,  the  spleen  was 
d  to  be  ruptured,  and  all  the  ab- 
inal  viscera  bore  the  marks  of  con- 
>n .  A  great  quantity  of  blood  was 
d,  in  the  cerebrum. 

amoral  Aneurism-^  Operation  by 
Hawkins — Double  femoral  ar^ 
on  one  side. — Samuel  Broadbrim^ 
»ut  athletic  labourer,  set.  24^  was 
tted  into  the  hospital  on  the  28th 
list  with  femoral  aneurism  of  the 
limb.  About  six  months  ago, 
3  in  the  act  of  making  a  violent 
1  to  grasp  at  some  objects  he  felt 
Iden  twitching  pain  in  the  part 
e  the  aneurism  exists ;  some  time 


after  the  thigh  swelled  and  became 
painful,  which  prevented  him  from 
following  his  occupation,  and  obliged 
him  to  seek  admission  into  the  hos- 
pital. On  examination  we  found  the 
aneurism  situated  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  femoral  artery,  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  knee-joint ;  the 
limb  was  slightly  oedematous.  On 
pressing  the  femoral  artery  high  up, 
near  Poupart's  ligament^  the  aneu- 
rismal  tumour  abated^  and  became 
even  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
thigh.  On  removing  the  pressure  the 
tumour  apain  enlarged^  leaving  no 
doubt  of  Its  being  purely  aneurismaL 
No  other  resource  being  left,  Mr. 
Hawkins  proposed  to  tie  the  femoral 
artery,  wliich  he  did  aocovdingly  on 
Thursday  5th  Sept.  The  artery 
was  taken  up  withm  three  inches  of 
Poupart's  ligament.  Mr.  H.  hav- 
ing made  a  longitudinal  incision 
through  the  muscles  carefully  dis- 
sected away  the  fat,  and,  having  dis- 
covered the  artery,  he  passed  the 
ligature  round  it.  The  patient  was 
then  removed  to  bed ;  aperients  were 
administered,  and  he  is  now  doing  as 
well  as  could  be  expected. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  among  other  cursory 
remarks,  which  he  made  aflter  the 
operation,  said  that  he  recollected  a 
case  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  some 
years  ago,  in  which  two  remoral  ar- 
teries were  found.  The  patient  was 
in  the  hospital  for  femoral  aneurism. 
The  operation  was  performed,  and  the 
femoral  artery  taken  up,  'but  the 
patient  died  shortly  after,  the  aneu- 
rismal  tumour  being  supplied  by  the 
other  femoral  artery,  which  running 
under  the  one  which  had  been  tied, 
escaped  observation  and  remained 
untied. 

Ejpcision  of  Tumour  from  the 
Cheek. — On  Thursday,  September  5, 
Mr.  Walker  performed  excision  of  an 
indurated  tumour  of  the  ch^ek  in 
Elizabeth  Hedhes,  a  young  woman, 
aetat.  20.  The  tumour  was  of  some 
months'  standing,  and  was  deeply 
rooted.  Mr.  W.  having  made  an  in- 
cision through  the  integuments  and 
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muscleB,  diss^ed  out  the  tamour; 
mke  arteiy  was  tied.  On  exaraiuing 
the  tumour,  after  the  operation,  it 
appeared  glandular  in  its  structure, 
less  organised^  however,  than  glands 
in  general  are.  The  operation  lasted 
fifteen  minutes,  and  was  home  by  the 
patient  with  great  fortitude. 

Stricture  of  the  (Eeapkagus,-^ 
Jediah  Cooper,  a  middle-aged  woman 
•f  verr  unhealthy  appearance,  came 
to  the  hospital  the  other  day.  complain- 
ing of  perfect  inability. to  swallow 
solids  during,  the  last  eight  months. 
£veo  the  deglutition  of  fluids  was  ao-* 
companied  with  difficulty.  Her  gene- 
ral  nealth  has  been  much  impaired, 
and  looks  are  strongly  expressiye  of 
anguish  and  pain.  Mr.  Babington 
paraed  a  bougie  down  the  pharynx, 
with  9  view  to  ascertain  the  exact 
seat  of  the  stricture.  The  stricture 
exiats  at  tlie  termination  of  the  phar 
rynx  in  the  oesophagus.  A  few  days 
aftftr.the  first  introduction  of  the 
boi4gie>  Mr.  Babington  passed  another, 
the  extremity  of  which  was  armed 
with  lint,Jmmersed  in  the  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Mr.  B.  said,  that 
in  cases  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus, 
occasioned  by  a  thickening  of  the  sur-^ 
founding  coats,  very  little  relief  can 
be  afforded  by  any  measures.  No 
change  for.  the  better  has  yet  taken 
pla^  in  this  woman,  for  whom  Mr. 
Babington  continues  to  introduoe  the 
bougie  two  or  three  tines  a  week. 

.  Stricture  <^  the  i2ec/w9i.-^There 
is  a  case  of  stricture  of  the  rectum 
at  present  in  the  hospital.  The  pa- 
tient is  a  young  woman,  about  thirty 
years  of  a^e.  The  stricture  has  existed 
from  her  infancy.  Bougies  are  con- 
stantly introduced  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  intestine  for  some  time. 

.  The  case  of  secondary  hemorrhage 
after  amputation,  mentioned  in  our 
last,  in  which  it  was  found  necessary 
to  take  up  the  femoral  artery,  is  now 
going  on  welL  No  disposition  to 
bleed  has  been  discovered  in  the 
•*mnp^  and  the  patient  is  oomfortablo 


m  every  respect.  His  bowels  have 
been  kept  well  opened,  and  he  sleeps 
well  at  night.  The  stump  presents 
a  healthy  appearance. 
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Ligature  of  the  Ejclernal  lUac 
Artery. —  —  Dyer,  eetat  34,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Middlesex  hospital 
under  the  care  of  .Mr.  Mavo,  Sept. 
4th.  Five  weeks  previously  he  ob* 
served  a  swelling  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut  situated  above  the  middle  and 
upon  the  inner  and  fore-  part  of  the 
thigh.  The  tumour  was  painful,  and 
the  p^in  extended  down  to  the  inside 
of  the  knee#  A  fortn^bt  after  its 
appearance  be.  was  driving  an  open 
cart,  the  jolting  of  which  increased 
the  pain  in  the  tumour  considerably, 
and  it  enlarged  rapidly  in  size. 

At  the  period  of  his  admission,  the 
tumour  was  of  great  size,  it  was  ele- 
vated about  three  inches  at  the  centre 
above  the  surrounding  skin,  and  had 
at  its  base  a  diameter  of  five  inches. 
This,'  however,  could  not  be  so  accu- 
rately circumscribed  or  defined ;  the 
mass  of  the  tumour  was  moveable 
from  side  to  side.  The  patient  was 
very  tall,  and  corpulent  for  his  age. 
He  suffered  continued  aching  pain 
in  the  tumour,  and  over  the  inner 
surface  of  the  knee  and  Xeg,  and  th^ 
Instep  was  numbed  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  swelling  on  the  saphenua 
nerve.  The  tumour  was  hard  and 
firm,  and  <!Ould  be  seen  to  rise  syn- 
chronously widi  eaeh  pulsation  of  the 
wrist.  When  the  hand  was  laid  upon 
it,  the  impulse  was  feh  to  be  equal 
over  every  part  of  the  surface,  and 
th^' bruit  de  souffle  ii^s  distinctly 
audible. 

Thepatient'scountenanceexpressed 
distress,  and  the  puhie  was  hard  and 
frequent;  he  was  bled  with  some 
slight  diminution  of  pain.  It  was 
determined  to  Ue  the  artery  on  the 
following  Monday  alter  his  admission, 
after  being  kept  perfectly  quiet  for  a 
fcw  days,. and  placed  upon  proper  diet 
end  medicine.     Upon  visiting  the 
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itient  on  Sunday  mornings  Mr. 
IsLjo  found  him  much  worse ;  the 
mour  had  much  enhirged^  it  was 
ore  painful^  and  he  had  slightly 
mdered  in  the  night.  A  consult»- 
m  was  held^  and  by  the  advice  of 
s  colleagues^  Mr.  Mayo  decided 
)on  performing  the  operation,  which 
IS  done  at  3  p.m.  The  ligature 
IS  placed  upon  the  external  iliac^ 

the  aneurismal  swelling  extended 
arly  as  high  as  Poupart's  ligament, 
d  left  not  sufficient  space  for  a  liga- 
re  to  be  applied  on  the  femoral 
tery. 

One  hour  after  the  operation,  the 
in  of  the  tumour  bad  subsided,  and 
i  numbness  of  the  leg  and  knee  was 
isiderably  lessened.     The  limb  had 

natural  warmth,  but  those  who 
V  the  patient  augured  ill  of'  his 
overy,  from^his  anxious  counte- 
ice  and  gross  habit  of  body. 

Pulv.  ipecac,  comp.  gr.  v. 

Hydrarg*  iubmuriai.  gr.  iij.     M.  ^iat 

pulvu  hoc  nocie  sumend. 
Hatutus  aperient  creu  primo  mane. 

3n  visiting  him  the  following 
rning,  it  .was  reported  that  he  had 
;  little  sleep  in  the  night ;  the 
irels  had  been  relieved,  and  the 
ient  expressed  himself  better,  and 
iv  from  pain ;  the  tongue  was  dry 
I  slightly  furred,  and  the  pulse 
I  feeble>  fvequent,  irregular,  and 
tqual.  He  oomplained  of  constant 
*st,  and  was  allowed  soup  in  the 
rse  of  the  day  and  cold  tea.  •  As 
re  was  .some  tenderness  over  the 
er  part  of  the  abdomen,  twelve 
rhes  were  applied,  and  fomeata- 
IS.  At  1 0  p  Mv  he  appeared  much 
se  ;  pulse  120,  feeble  and  irregu- 
;  iMreatbiag  harried ;  tongue  dry> 
cooaiderable  delirium.  Mr.  Mayo 
'red  him 

Pu/r.  ipecac,  c.  9j.  ttaihn  mmend. 

gnosis  of  the  case  highly  un favour- 

•  • 

0th.  On  visiting  him  this  after- 
1  (forty- eight  noUrs  after  the 
•ation),  a  very  fit vourable  change 
found  to  have  occurred  in  his 
ptoms.  He  had  slept  well;  toiigu^ 


was  nioist,  system  tranquil ;  no  rest- 
lessness and  delirium.  There  is  slight' 
tenderness  around  the  wound ;  tumour 
diminished  one- third  in  size  j  disco- 
loration and  pain  quite  gone. 
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Double  Hare  Lip  in  an  adult  re-' 
medied  by  one  operation, — Norman 
Robinson,  setat.  17-  In  this  case 
there  was  no  malformation  of  the  jaws 
or  palate,  and  the  portion  of  lip  which 
lay  between  the  two  fissures,  though 
it  presented  a  nipple-like  appearance 
beihg  of  a  triangular  form  and  shorter 
extent  than  the  parts  on  each  side, 
was  natural  in  its  consistence  and 
connexions.  The  respective  edges 
having  been  rendered  raw  by  re- 
moving a  slice  from  each  by  means  of 
d  sharp  pointed  knife,  a  needle  waA 
passed  tn rough  them,  so  as  to  trans-i 
fix  the  apex  of  the  intermediate  por- 
tion, which  was  about  midway  be- 
tween the  nose  and  edge  of  the  lip. 
Two  other  needles  were  then  in- 
troduced, one  being  close  to  the  pro^ 
tabiurn,  and  the  other  at  the  margin  of 
the  nostrils.  The  edges  of  the  wounds 
were  brought  into  exact  contact  by 
threads  applied  round  the  needles. 
They  united  completely  by  the  first 
intention,  and  the  patient  was  dis-' 
missed  greatly  improved  in  appear- 
ance. 

Single  Hare  Lip  in  an  adult. — 
John  Scott,  fttat.  21.  In  this  case 
there  was  a  fissure  of  the  palate 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  con  • 
siderable  irregularity  of  the  adjoining 
edges  of  the  alveolar  process.  The 
operation  had  been  performed  when 
he  was  two  years  of  age,  but  failed, 
owing  to  his  restlessness  afterwards: 
One  of  the  incisors  which  projected 
between  the  edges  of  the  fissure 
having  been  I'emoved,  the  correspond- 
ing surfaces  were  prepared  for '  union 
in  the  usual  way  with  the  knife, 
which  was  rather  difficult,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  -  induration  of  the 
cicatrices  that  had  resulted  from  th' 
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fanner  attempt.  A  needle  was  in- 
troduced close  to  the  margin  of  ihe 
lip,  and  two  stitches  of  the  in- 
terrupted suture  were  employed  to 
draw  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
edges  together,  as  the  latter  means 
seem  less  apt  to  occasion  troublesome 
ulceration  than  the  twisted  suture, 
when  the  parts  to  be  joined  are  put 
upon  the  stretch.  The  care  was 
completed  without  any  unfavourable 
occurrence,  and  the  patient  returned 
home  well. 

Hare  Lip  in  a  Child — Malform' 
ation '  of  the  Jaw — Operation  post* 
poned. — Grace  Crerar,  stat.  2.  This 
was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
central  part  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone  is  produced  into  fi  round  knob, 
having  the  corresponding  portion  of 
lip  attached  to  its  anterior  surface, 
and  to  the  columna  nasi,  in  the  form 
of  another  similar  but  smaller  knob. 
Behind  this  projection  there  was  a 
very  broad  fissure,  or  rather  deficiency 
of  the  palate  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  As  the  intermediate  portion 
of  lip  could  not  be  rendered  service- 
able, owing  to  its  situation  and  con- 
nexion, it  was  removed,  together  with 
the  malformed  portion  of  the  jaw, 
and  the  cheeks  were  then  drawn 
together  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster, 
so  as  to  prepai;^  them  for  permitting 
the  edges  of  the  lip  to  be  uniteo. 
After  a  careful  trial  of  this  plan  for 
several  weeks,  it  appeared  that  no 
material  advantage  haa  lieen  obtained, 
the  child  being  so  strong  and  unruly 
as  to  render  it  im{)ossible  even  with 
the  hands  to  retain  the  sides  of  the 
fissure  in  approximation,  and  it  was 
therefore  judged  prudent  to  delay 
making  any  attempt  to  eflFect  a^ 
hesion  until  the  child  acquired  more 
docility,  and  until  the  two  halves  of 
the  jaw  became  closer,  as  they  might 
be  expected  to  do  in  the  course  of 
time  after  the  removal  of  the  central 
portion. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ, 
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Remarks  on   Tonsillar,  Sublingual, 
and  Anal  Ulcers. 

BY  ALBX.  THOMSON,  M.B.  OP  ST.  JOHN*S  CAMB. 

{Continued  from  p.  27.) 


Ulcers  of  the  anterior  Palatine 
Pillars,  their  progress. — From  the 
3rd  to  the  13th  of  April  unchanged. 

13th.  The  an terioir  palatine  pillars 
have  each,  about  the  middle  of  their 
oral  i)ortion,  an  oblong  regularly  mar- 
gined ulcer,  with  the  long  diameter 
parallel  to  their  own  free  margin,  with 
abrupt,  red,  hard  edges,  and  a  uniform 
yellowish-grey  bottom,  resembling 
chancres,  and  having  each  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  vertical,  by  one-sixth  in 
antero-posterior  diameter. 

From  the  14th  to  the  16th  un- 
changed. 

1 7th.  The  only  parts  of  the  throat 
now  red  are  the  anterior  palatine  pil- 
lars, the  ulcer  of  the  right  of  which 
is  doubled  in  magnitude^  and  occupies 
its  free  edge  as  well  as  its  anterior 
fftce. 

From  the  18th  to  the  20th  un* 
changed. 

31st.  The  ulcer  of  the  right  ante- 
rior pillar  of  the  soft  palate  is  com* 
Sletely  cicatrised,  with  a  thin  epi- 
erm,  generally  redder,  and  a  little 
more  elevated  than  the  face  of  the 
pillar  itself,  but  without  contraction 
or  puckering  of  the  sur^Euse.  That  of 
the  left  palatine  pillar  has  ceased  to 
be  hollow,  has  its  edges  less  red,  and 
sunk  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  face 
of  the  pOlar ;  is  irregularly  round  in 
form,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  covered  on  its  surface  with, 
a  whitish  slough. 

22nd.  Unchanged. 

23rd.  The  cicatrix  of  the  right  pala- 
tine pillar  is  again  opened,  and  nearly 
covered  with  a  whitish  slough:  the 
ulcer  of  the  left  palatine  pillar  is  con- 
siderably diminished,  level  with  the 
surfaces,  and  unsurrounded  with  red** 
ness. 
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24tL.  Unchanged. 
25th.  The  right  palatine piHar  nicer 
again  perfectly  cicatrised  and  on  a 
(vel  with  the  8ur£ace  of  the  pillar, 
16  cicatrix  being  flat,  but  redder  than 
le  surrounding  parts.  The  left  pala- 
ne  pillar  ulcer  very  nearly  cicatrised, 
1  a  level  with  the  pillar  surface, 
iving  scattered  npon  it  two  or  three 
tots  of  the  size  of  a  linseed,  and 
hitlsh,  the  cicatrising  membrane 
iing  a  little  redder  than  the  sur- 
unding  parts. 

26th.  The  left  palatine  pillar  ulcer 
I  cicatrised,  with  the  exception  of  a 
lall  spot  about  the  size  of  a  linseed, 
1th  a  smooth,  unswoUen,  fiat,  bluish- 
d  cicatrix. 

27th.  Both  anterior  palatine  pillars 
is  red,  the  cicatrix  of  the  right  being 
\y  untraceable.  The  ulcer  of  the 
*t  is  now  also  perfectly  cicatrised, 
th  an  uncontracted,  unpuckered, 
elevated,  bluish-red  cicatrix,  yet 
ler  than  the  surrounding  parts. 
28th.  The  left  palatine  pillar  cica- 
X  also  of  the  same  hue  with  the 
(rounding  parts,  but  having  in  its 
ddle  two  small,  round,  flat,  thin, 
litish-yellow  spots,  each  one-third 
a  line  in  diameter,  resembling  little 
ughs. 

29th.  Unchanged.  30th  Not  seen. 
31st.  The  yellow  spot-like  sloughs 
the  left  anterior  palatine  pillar  have 
ten,  and  are  replaced  by  cicatrices 
iilar  to  those  already  de'teribed. 
Tune  Ist.  Cured. 

Remarks  on  the  nature,  progress^ 
I  cure  of  these  Palatine  Pillar 
:ers. — These  uloers  it  appears  com- 
ticed  at  the  same  time  with  those 
the  tonsils,  had  all  the  external 
racters  of  chancres  except  the  hard- 
d  base,  bat  were  not  tested  by 
mlation ;  were  regarded  by  M. 
ard  as  secondary  ulcers.  They 
e  remarkable  for  the  symmetry  of 
ir  position,  the  uniformity  of  their 
racters,  the  unequal  eflfects  of  the 
toient  on  them,  for  their  first  cica- 
es  in  both  cases  re*sloughing,  and 
ig  speedily  re-cicatrisedj  and  for 
I  terminating,  without  contraction^ 


in  flat,  even,  unelevatcd,  unpuckered 
cicatrices,  speedily  resuming  the  hue 
of  the  surrounding  parts. 

Both  of  them  had  lasted^  without 
improvement,  for  ten  days  before  I 
saw  them,  and  continued  subsequently 
without  any  very  decided  change  in 
aspect  for  four  days  more,  when,  on 
the  fifth,  that  is,  the  fifteenth  after 
his  application  to  M.  Ricard,  the  right 
was  doubled  in  magnitude.  K«pose 
in  bed,  half  nourishment,  barley-water 
drink,  simple  and  opiated  marsh- 
mallow  gargles,  and  one  gentle  hot 
bath  of  an  hour's  duration,  had  there- 
fore had  no  influence  on  them.  On 
the  fifteenth  day  the  use  of  the  proto- 
ioduret  was  commenced.  The  right 
ulcer  was  perfectly  and  finally  cica- 
trised, and  the  left  all. but  in  that 
state,  the  day  before  the  mouth  be- 
came sore,  this  rapid  improvement 
having  taken  place  during  the  ibnr 
days,  in  which  the  pulse  was  reduced 
to  66.  The  further  prc^ess  of  the 
left  ulcer  appears  to  have  been  slower 
after  the  affection  of  the  mouth.  Four 
grains  were  taken  in  successive  days 
with  the  sarsaparilla  drink,  without 
any  change  whatever  supervening, 
when  the  right  ulcer  became  suddenly 
cicatrised  after  the  fourth  pill  in  the 
space  of  twenty- four  hours,  while,  on 
the  same  day,  the  left  had  closely  ap' 
proached  towards  cicatrisation.  The 
right  re-sloughed  again  after  the 
eighth  pill,  and  was  again  cicatrised 
after  the  seventeenth*  The  left  cica- 
trised after  the  tenth  pill,  re-sloughed 
over  scattered  spots  on  the  eleventh, 
and  again  cicatrised  after  the  fifteenth 
pill. 


HdTEL  DIEI7. 

Anomalous  nervous  affeetion^^ 
Barking  caused  by  a  convulsive  state 
of  the  larynx — Cure, — A  boy  of  a 
weak  and  delicate  constitution,  aged 
10  years  was  admitted  into  the  Hotel 
Dieu.  Six  months  since  (without 
being  able  to  assign  any  appreciable 
cause  for  it)  he  was  seized  with 
nausea  and  a  desire  to  vomit  without 
ever  having  been  previously  afifected 
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in  a  Bimilar  manlier.  From  this 
period  he  became  almost  oonstantlj 
subject  to  a  spasm  or  convulsion  of 
the  larynt.  He  had  at  first  a  diffi- 
culty in  pronouncing  words  and  then 
in  articulating  them*  His  disease 
appeared  to  M.  Dupuylren  to  consist 
chiefly  in  an  alteration  of  the  vital  pro- 
perties of  the  laryngeal  muscles  which 
were  no  longer  under  the  controul  of 
the  will.  The  movements  of  the  larynx 
were  very  great  and  rapid^  it  rose 
and  fell  half  an  inch  with  such  con- 
stant rapidity,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
follow  its  motions.  It  therefore  ne- 
cessarily resulted  that  the  windpipe 
was  alternately  shortened  and  length- 
ened, and  from  this  irregular  con- 
traction and  relaxation  df  muscles, 
those  destined  to  streteh  or  to  narrow 
the  vocal  chords  over  the  opening 
into  the  glottis  being  affected  by 
spasm,  produced  sounds  more  or  leu 
full  or  sharp.  The  voice  was  like- 
wise vitiated,  and  resembled  that  of 
an  animal,  more  nearly  that  of  a  dog. 
InfusioB  of  valerian  and  pills  of 
meg] in  were  ordered;  one  dose  only 
of  these  was  taken,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  boy  spoke  with 
ease  and  freedom. 
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valuable  Treatise  on  Indigestion  and  Nervous 
Gonplaints. 
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and  at  so  low  a  price,  as  to  render  the  whole 
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moderate  price  of  six  shillings,  while  all  the 
French  periodicals  it  contains  would  amount 
to  twenty  pounds  a  year.  J<line  volumes  have 
already  appeared  of  this  work.  Those  wha 
are  interested  in  the  progress  of  foreign  me- 
dicine, will  find  this  work  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  cheapest  hitherto  published. 

A  Synopsis  of  Systematic  Botany,  as  con- 
nected With  the  Plants  admitted  into  the  pb*r- 
macopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dub* 
lin ;  accompanied  by  a  PlanisplKre,  showing 
at  one  view  the  class  and  order  of  the  medicid 
genera,  according  to  Linnsus  and  Jussieu. 
By  Thomas  Castlb,  F.L.S.  of  Trinity  College 
Cambrklge,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  London,,  ftc.  ftc.  pp.  17,  4to. 
E.  Cox,  New-court,  Southwark,  1833. 
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Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  Epidemio 
Cholera.  By  Robbct  Vbnablbs,  M.D.  2nd 
edit.  pp.  52. 

Report  on  the  Alterations  necessary  in  the 
Act  of  1791,  made  to  the  General  Council  of 
Apothecaries*  Hall-bv-  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee.    Pp.  11.    t)ublin. 

Enchiridion  ;  or  a  Hand  for  the  One-handed. 
By  G.  W.  Dbrbnzt,  Capt.  H.  P.  82nd  regt. 
8vo.  pp.  60.  Several  woodcuts. 
,  The  design  of  the  author  of  this  work  is  to 
propose  a  number  of  contrivances  for  the  one- 
banded,  which  show  great  ingenuity  of  fnven- 
li<m.  This  Kttle  book  deserves  to  be  known 
to  all  surgeoQs  in  large  cities  and  manuiac- 
luring  towns,  but  especially  to  tbow  of  the 
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Encyclographie  des  Sciences  Mcdicales. 
Heiinpression  Geoerale  des  Ouvrages  Perio- 
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Dr.  Bardsley  shall  hear  from  U9  by  letter. 

Riveriui. — Two  six  months'  courses  are  suf- 
ficient, provided  our  correspondent  be  of  age. 
Candidates  cannot  appear  at  iheHaH  until  21, 
or  at  the  College  until  22» 

Kvtg^M  CMege. — We  shall  have  mueh 
pleasure  in  inserting  the  article  in  our  next.    > 

Phiio*t  oommonieatioii  is  received. 

We  have  to  ackno«rledge  th«  receipt  of  the 
following  newspapers ;  The  Liverpool  Chro- 
nicle, The  Scotsman,  The  Dublin.  Weekly 
Freeman's  Journal,  The  Morning  Register, 
The  Caledonian  Mercury,  and  the  Hampshire 
Telegraph. 

All  Communications  and  Books  for  Review 
to  be  forwarded  (free  of  expense)  to  the  Pub* 
lishers,  356,  Strand,  near  King's  College. 
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LECTURES  which  subsides  on  pressure,  but,  on  the  pres^ 

•  ON  THR  sure  being  removed,  the  swelling  immediately 

returns.     While  the  aneurism  is  small,  the 

^NCIPLESy  PRACTICE,  ^    OPE-  blood  which  it  contains  may  thus  be  forced 

RATIONS  OF  SURGERY,  °"*  °^  ^*  ^y  pressure,  but  it' returns  into  the 

aneurismal  cavity  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is 

!-  PROFESSOR  SAMUEI.  OOOPER.  discontinued.     You  will  also  remark  a  diminu- 

^eUveredai  the  UniverHty  of  London,     '  lj°"  °f  ^^^  prominence  and  tension  of  the 

cu   •      iQoo     TQQo  tumour,  when  the  artery  leading  to  it  IS  com- 

jfBsaon  ittd^— l»dd.  pressed.    The  same  circumstance  causes  the 

*%/x  1  A«.»  tumour  to  beat  more  feebly,  and  sometimes 

cTURB  I.V.,  DBLivBRBD  FBB.  20, 1833.  ^^ps  the  pulsatiou  altogether ;  but,  as  soon  as 

TLEMEN, — In  continuing  the  subject  of  this  kind  of  compression  is  removed  from'  the 
isms,  the  next  circumstance  to  which  it  artery,  the  tumour  becomes  as  full  and  tense  as 
lessary  to  call  your  attention  is,  that  when  ever,  and  beats  with  its  usual  force.     These 
ncurism  is  of  some  size,  the  sac  always  are  strong  circumstances,  which  leave  no  pos- 
res  an  intimate,  adhesion  to  the  neigh-  sibility  of  mistake.     While  the  tumour  is  of 
ig   parts. '  On  this  account,  after  the  diminutive  size,  it  does  not  cause  much  pain, 
coats  of  the  artery  have  given  way,  and  .  or  inconvenience ;  but  when,  from  its  increased 
after  the  sheath  of  the  vessel  has  been  dimensions,  it  begins  to  inake  a  good  deal  of 
>ed,  the  blood  does  not  in  all  cases  become  pressure   on    the  neighbouring   parts,    and 
'  diffused,  but  is  still  confined  within  especially  on  any  nervous  trunk  in  the  vicinity 
I  limits  by  the  adhesive  inflammation,  of  it,  then  the  patient  complains  of  severe  suf- 
the  new  part  of  the  sac,  of  whatever  fering.  In  the  early  stage,  while  the  aneurism 
rxture  it  may  b^  composed,  increases  is  small,  and  the  sac  contains  no  lamellated 
lly,  like  the  rest  of  it.    However,  in  blood,  the  tumour  beats  distinctly  and  forcibly, 
examples,  the  sac  bursts,  or  is  lacerated  the  blood  in  it  being  entirely  fluid ;  in  a  more 
denly,  that  no  time  is  afforded  for  the  advanced  stage,  as  the  tumour  enlarges,  apor- 
'e  inflammation  to  produce  the  desirable  tion  of  the  blood  in  it  becomes  solid,  and  can- 
ion  of  parts,  and  then  the  blood  is  apt  not  be  completely  pressed  but,  and  not  onjy 
iffused  through  tlie  cellular  membrane,  'does  it  assume  a  concrete  state  upon  the  inner 
uour  of  course  undergoes  a  sudden  en-  surface  of  the  sac,  but  the  sac  itself,  and  the 
*nt,  and  spreads  itself  over  a  greater  adjacent  cellular  membrane  become  thickened, 
this  case  is  sometimes  called  by  sur-  The  cause  then  of  the  impossibility  of  cora- 
i  secondcny  faUe  cmeuritm,  because  pletely  emptying  the  tumour  any  longer  by 
ase  changes  from  the  circumscribed  to  compression,  and  of  the  reduced  force  of  its 
ised  state,  in  consequeike  of  the  rupture  pulsations  is  manifest.     Now  also,  in  cohse- 
part  of  the  sac.  quence  of  the  pressure  on  the  neighbouring  ' 
respect  to  the  symptoms  of  aneurism,  parts,  the  disease  begins  to  give  severe  pain, 
ly  need  inform  you,  gentlemen,  that  and  from  the  same  cause,  the  circulation  begins 
list  be  a  difference  in  them  according  to  be  seriously  obstructed,  the  adjoining  veins 
iuation  of  the  tumour,  and  according  'and  lymphatics  being  included  in  the  parts  suf- 
leurism  may  happen  to  be  an  internal  fering  irom  the  pressure  of  the  aneurismal 
ternal  one.    At  present  I  will  confine  tumour.    The  pulsation,  however,  thou|;h  not 
srvations  to  the  symptoms  of  a  true  now  so  strong  as  in  the  early  stage,  is  still  dis- 
I  in  an  external  situation,  that  is  to  tinct.    But  in  a  more  advancisd  stage,  the  size 
.neurism  that  is  out  of  the  boundaries  and  solidity  of  the  aneurism  are  yet  more  in- 
clomen  and  chest.    Such  an  aneurism,  creased,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour  may 
y  seen  on  one  of  the  limbs,  generally  become  so  weak  as  to  be  perceptible  only  at 
I  the  form  of  a  small  pulsAting  tutnoury  the  point  immediately  opposite  the  commtmi- 
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cation  of  the  artery  with  the  aneurismal  cavi^. 
In  fact  the  sac  is  sometimes  almost  fiill  of  sohd 
fibrine,  and  the  proportion  of  fluid  blood  in  it 
is  but  small. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  two  circumstances 
deserving  your  particular  attention  in  consider- 
ing whether  a  case  be  aneurism,  or  not  First, 
you  must  not  regard  the  pulsation  of  a  tumour 
8L8  a  certain  proof  that  the  disease  is  aneurism ; 
secondly,  you  should  not  assume,  as  a  matter  of 
certainty,  that  the  disease  is  not  aneurism 
because  it  happens  to  present  no  pulsation. 
In  the  beginning  of  these  lectures  I  mentioned  a 
ease  which  I  visited  at  Egham  in  Surry,  with 
Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Baker  of  Staines,  and  Mr. 
Gilbertson,  of  Egham ;  it  was  that  of  a  young 
man,  who  bad  a  prodigious  swelling  extending 
Qver  a  considerable  part  of  the  abdomen,  espe- 
"Cialiy  the  epigastric  region,  and  attended  with 
M  strong  a  pulsation  as  that  of  the  aorta.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  disease  was  an 
•neurism  7  and  as  one  portion  of  the  tumour 
was  on  the  point  of  bursting,  the  patient  was 
in  rather  a  critical  situation.  Now,  though  this 
tumour  pulsated  so  forcibly,  it  was  not  an 
aneurism,  and  we  arrived  at  that  conclusion 
from  the  consideration  of  two  or  three  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  place,  it  was  inferred, 
that,  with  an  aneurism  of  that  size,  the  patient 
would  have  experienced  more  suffering  than 
he  did ;  the  functions  of  the  viscera,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  stomach,  and  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  would  also  have  been  interfered 
with  in  a  dangerous  degree,  whereas  this  was 
not  the  case.  These  circumstances  were  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  case  not  being  an 
aneurism ;  then  in  the  course  of  my  inquires, 
J  happened  to  learn,  that  the  patient,  when  a 
boy,  had  had  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  which 
gave  us  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  his  con- 
ititution ;  for  the  form  of  disease  of  the  hip  to 
which  I  allude,  chiefly  attacks  persons  of  a 
scrofulous  habit,  and  it  is  known  that  chronic 
abscesses  of  a  large  size  are  particularly  disposed 
So  form  in  individuals  of  the  same  kind  ot  con- 
stitution. In  fact  this  was  the  most  complete 
example  of  chronic  abscess  I  ever  saw,  for  the 

Sitient  made  no  complaint,  till  three  or  four 
va  before  I  saw  him,  and  had  been  able  to 
follow  his  usual  employ,  and  if  I  remember 
rightly,  to  attend  the  races  in  the  neighbour- 
Jiood.  Thus  you  may  conceive  what  an  indo- 
lent description  of  abscess  it  must  have  been. 
A  day  or  twoafter  I  saw  this  patient,  the  tumour 
burst,  and  a  gallon  or  two  of  pus  was  dis- 
charged. The  lad  recovered.  In  the  Blue- 
coat  school,  many  years  ago,  I  saw  a  case  very 
similar  to  what  has  now  bc«n  described ;  the 
gentleman  with  whom  I  served  my  time,  was 
surgeon  to  Christ's  Hospital,  where  one  of  the 
scholars  had  an  abscess  extending  from  the 
ribs  to  the  back  of  the  pelvis;  the  tumour 
throbbed  as  regularly  and  forcibly  as  the  aorta 
itself,  vet  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  Mr. 
Ramsden  was  convinced  the  disease  was  not 
an  anenrism,  and  he  punctured  the  swelling; 
the  result  was  an  immense  discharge  of  mat« 


ter.  Such  facts  teach  you  to  be  upon  your 
guard,  and  not  to  consider  pulsation  as  the 
sure  proof  of  the  existence  of  aneurism. 

Some  pulsating  tumours  may  be  distin- 
guished from  aneurisms  by  the  circumstance, 
that,  in  the  former,  the  pulsation  is  rather  a 
change  of  place  of  the  whole  swelling,  than 
the  kind  of  motion  arising  from  the  injection 
of  a  fluid  into  its  cavity ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  sort 
of  displacement,  occasioned  by  the  impulse  of 
the  blood  through  a  neighbouring  large  artery. 
However,  in  certain  cases,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  say,  whether  the  motion  is  produced  by  the 
former  or  the  latter  of  these  two  circumstance ; 
the  two  abscesses,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
could  not  have  been  so  distinguished.  There 
is  another  better  plan,  I  think,  of  forming  a 
judgment  in  ambiguous  cases ;  when  a  tumour 
pulsates,  in  consequence  of  its  being  situated 
over  a  large  artery,  yon  m^iy  sometimes  be 
able  to  lift  it  off  the  artery,  or  move  it  to  one 
side,  so  as  to  place  it  out  of  the  influence  of 
the  vessel,  and  then  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  beating  does  not  depend  on  the  injection 
of  blood  into  the  subjacent  artery,  for  the  pul- 
sation of  the  tumour,  thus  removed  a  little 
way  from  the  vessel,  will  be  observed  to  cease. 
This  is  an  useftil  fact  to  recollect,  for,  in  some 
situations,  very  correct  information  may  be 

fained  by  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  I 
ave  described.  But»  gentlemen,  one  valuable 
source  of  information,  in  doubtful  cases,  is  the 
stethoscope,  or  mere  auscultation  when  that 
instrument  is  not  at  hand;  for,  by  these 
means,  if  the  disease  be  an  aneurism, you  may 
distinguish  a  bellowi-sound,  a  noise  within 
the  tumour,  usually  compared  to  that  of  a  pair 
of  bellows  at  work.  Having  apprised  you, 
gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  every  pulsating 
tumour  which  is  an  aneurism,  let  me  now 
bring  under  your  notice  another  fact,  namely, 
that  a  swelling  may  be  an  aneurism,  though 
it  does  not  pulsate.  When  an  aneurism  sud- 
denly changes  from  the  circumscribed  to  the 
diffused  state,  there  is  generally  a  diminution 
of  the  force  of  the  pulsation,  and  sometimes 
the  beating  entirely  subsides.  At  first,  when 
the  blood  escapes  into  the  cellular  membrane, 
so  as  to  become  extensively  diffused  through 
that  tissue,  the  pulsation  either  becomes  im- 
perceptible or  feeble,  and,  after  a  time,  it 
ceases  altogether.  The  same  thing  sometimes 
happens  when  aneurism  has  advanced  beyond 
a  certain  stage,  even  though  not  diffused ; 
thus,  when  its  cavity  is  filled  with  lamellated 
blood,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  a  solid 
swelling,  the  jets  of  blood  no  longer  pass  into 
it,  but  for  some  time  before  the  cavity  of  the 
aneurism  is  entirely  blocked  up  in  this  man- 
ner, the  pulsation  is  obscure,  and  at  length  it 
is  completely  lost.  I  once  saw  an  aneurism 
of  the  popliteal  artery,  where,  with  the  con- 
currence of  several  professional  men,  ampu- 
tation was  performed,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  tumour  was  of  a  different  nature,  involving 
.the  bones  of  the  knee-joint.  Now  this  caao 
was,  as  I  have  said,  a  popliteal  anearismi  and 
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lisMse  hftd  made  eonridenble  ptofMU  to 
nteneouB  cure.  Th«  iwelUng,  which  was 
rkably  haid,  reached  fu  over  the  «de  of 
oint,  and,  accontine  to  the  patient'i  ac- 
t,  had  never  pulsated ;  these  circumstances^ 
d  with  the  imperfect  history  given  of  the 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  not  an 
rismal  tumour.  Before  amputation  was 
lenoed,  alancet  was  thrust  into  the  tumour, 
he  slight  hftmorrhsFe,  which  followed 
ixperiment,  only  tended  to  confirm  the 
y(  the  esse  not  being  an  aneurism..  The 
was  therefore  removed^  after  which  the 
:tion  made  the  true  state  of  things  dear 
rh ;  the  disease  was  found  to  be  an  aneu- 
the  cavity  of  which  bad  been  filled  with 
lamdlatea  blood,  so  that  the  most  cesen- 
•reparation  for  a  spontaneous  cure  had 
made  by  nature. 

w,  gentlemen,  when  the  case  is  one  of 
ed  false  aneantnh  tlie  pulsation  is  ge- 
y  feeble  and  indistinct,  the  limb  is  odd, 
n  consequence  of  the  extensive  injection 
od  into  the  odhilar  membrane,  you  may 
k,  that  the  skin  is  more  discoloured  tiian 
e  aneurism,  unattended  with  inflamnNi- 
and  you  will  see  an  appearance  very  like 
f  eccnymosis.    When  such  an  aneurism 
'.  consequence  of  the  bursting  ef  a  true 
ism  under  the  skin,  and  this  sometimes 
ber  a  deep  situation,  the  disease  univer- 
'eceives  the  name  of  a  $ec(mdary  false 
isnu    At  Ae  moment  when  the  change 
ihe  circumscribed  to  the  difitised  state 
ns,  the  pstient  is  generally  conscious  of 
en  snapping,  or  Inreaking  of  something 
1  imb .    The  tumour  immediately  under^ 
remarkable  increase  of  siae  and  change 
pe,  and  spreads  over  a  great  extent  of 
lb.     Directly  after  these  events,  a  snd- 
ninution  of  the  force  of  the  pulsations 
ed,  and  sometimes  even  a  total  stoppage 
n,  generally  the  beating  is  very  snd- 
educed,  but  still  continues  in  a  feeble 
'  for  a  few  days,  and  then  ceases  alto* 
In  the  summer  before  last,  I  had  a 
on  whom  I  was  going  to  perform  the 
m  for  popHteal  aneurism,  but  in  con«> 
«  of  his  being  attacked  with  gout,  this 
log  was  necessarily  delayed.    As  the 
was  exceedingly  large,  I  explained  to 
lent,  at  my  first  visit,  and  before  his 
ne  on,  that  any  delay  of  the  requisite 
n  would  be  accompanied  by  a  risk  of 
IHng  giving  way ;  but,  as  I  have  said, 
ck   of  eoxjX  rendered  it  necessary  to 
!r  the  danger.     In  about  a  week,  the 
I  really  gave  way.     This  happened  at 
when  the  whole  limb  was  enormously 
id  cedematous,  the  leg  being  as  thick 
ody  of  a  person  of  ordinary  stature. 
!  gave  way  also  in  a  deep  situation, 
^ind  the  head  of  the  tibia.    A  pro- 
extravasation  of  blood  immediately 
a  port  of  it  being  propelled  e\'en 
die  heel ;  but,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
vdemstous  itate  of  the  Hmb,  the  dif- 


fusion of  blood  in  the  cellulir  menbuae  did 
not  produce  mnch  change  in  its  shape*  or  in 
that  of  the  tumour.  However  the  pulsationa 
underwent  a  sudden  reduction,  and  the  limb 
became  all  at  once  remarkably  cold.     The 

Suestion  now  was,  whether  the  lessening  of 
le  force  of  the  pulsations  was  owing  to  the 
tumour  being  filled  with  lanellated  bfood,  or 
to  the  rupture  of  the  sac,  and  the  change  of 
the  aneurism  from  the  circumscribed  into  the 
diffused  state  ?  By  means  of  auscultation  Mr. 
Lawrence,  who  met  me  in  consultation,  ascer- 
tained most  decidedly,  that  the  jets  of  btood 
wen  still  passing  into  the  sac,  and  this  cir- 
CBBMlance  thnw  considerable  light  on  the 
case.  However,  aa  the  temperature  of  the 
limb  seemed  higher  than  it  was  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  was  led  to  recommend  postponiiiK  the 
opmtion  for  aneurism  a  little  wfatie.  How- 
ever, urgent  symptoms  of  gangrene  coming 
on,  I  aiftei  wards  tied  the  femoral  arteij,  Imt 
such  was  the  eflbct  of  the  distenrion  and  injee- 
tion  of  the  cellular  tissue  with  blood,  that  tiie 
operation  answered  no  purpose,  and  it  bacane 
necessary  to  amputate  the  limb.  This  wis 
done,  and  the  patient  recovered.  In  this  case 
I  amputated  of  course  before  the  red  line  dT 
separation  had  formed,  and  if  I  had  waited  six 
iioars  longer  than  I  did,  the  patient  would  have 
been  inevitaUy  lost. 

Then,  gentlemen,  you  are  to  regard,  m 
symptoms  of  the  change  of  a  true  into  a  se- 
eonaary  feke  aneurism,  the  foRowing  drcum* 
stances:— a  Auiinution,  a  sudden  cessation 
ef  the  pulsation  in  the  swefimg ;  a  change  in 
the  shape  of  the  tumour ;  a  sudden  extension 
ef  it  over  a  greater  part  of  the  limb;  a  sudden 
diminution  of  the  temperatnre  of  the  limb,  and 
a  degree  of  discolotation  ef  the  skin ;  a  kind 
of  ecxhymceis.  If  yon  Aovdd  happen  to  meet 
Willi  a  case,  where  yon  could  not  immedialety 
say  whether  the  diange  in  the  circumetanoea 
and  condition  of  the  tumour  and  limb  were 
owing  to  the  bursting  of  the  sac,  or  to  the 
pressure  of  the  tumour  and  its  becoming  HHed 
with  lamelhited  blood,  you  should  use  the 
stethoscope,  whidh  will  give  you  positive  In* 
formation  whether  ^e  jets  or  blood  into  the 
sac  are  still  continued  or  not. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  feet  to  which  I  inrHe 
your  attention,  is,  that  the  solid  blood,  or 
fibrine,  in  an  aneurismal  sac,  is  always  de- 
posited in  concentric  layers,  which  are  in* 
variably  noticed  to  be  particularly  firm  on 
the  side,  towards  the  interior  surfeoe  of  the 
sac.  Here,  too,  they  are  also  paler  than  tbej 
are  more  towards  the  centre  of  the  aneurism, 
presenting  an  appearance  very  much  like 
that  of  boiled  meat.  Ko  doubt  some  of  (be 
coagulated  blood,  which  is  found  in  the  anen- 
rismal  sac  after  death,  is  deposited  there  sub- 
sequently to  that  event;  but  yon  will  ftnd  the 
true  lamellated  blood  always  more  firm  and 

Sile  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  parietes  of  the  aac. 
ere  is  a  large  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  wifii 
lamellated  blood  in  Ae  sac,  arranged  in  con- 
centric layers.    The  outermoet  layer,  yon  wiU 
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find,  is  always  doselv  attached  to  the  cyst, 
and  sometimes  so  adherent  to  it,  as  to  be 
almost  inseparable.  This  deposition  of  fibrine, 
or  lamellated  blood,  seems  to  be  designed  as 
a  means  of  strenetheniug  the  sac,  and  as  a 
protection  aeainsthtemorrhage;  nature  appears 
to  arrange  wis  solid  substance,  however,  not 
merely  as  a  barrier  against  haemorrhage,  but 
as  a  means  of  occasionally  bringing  about  a 
cure  of  the  disease.  The  deposition  of  lamel- 
lated blood  in  the  aneurism  generally  com- 
mences at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
sometimes  goes  on  gradually  to  such  an  ex- 
lent,  that  the  sac  is  completely  filled  up,  and 
then  the  tumour,  instead  of  consisting  chiefly 
of  fluid  blood,  is  altogether  solid,  is  aiterwardis 
absorbed  by  degrees,  and  what  is  termed  a 
Mponianeoui  cure  follows. 
.  I  have,  explained  to  you,  that  the  layers  of 
lamellated  nbrine  differ  in  appearance  ac- 
cording to  their  date ;  the  most  central  ones, 
or  those  which  are  furthest  from  the  sac,  con- 
sisting simply  of  blood,  more  or  less  firmly 
coagulated ;  a  little  further  outwards,  or  more 
towards  the  sac,  they  are  paler,  and  evidently 
composed  of  a  large  quantity  of  fibrine,  and 
Still  further  outwards,  they  are  exceedingly 
firm,  quite  pale,  and  very  like  boiled  meat.  1 
have  seen  some  specimens,  which  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  boiled  beef,  except  by 
the  arrangement  of  their  concentric  layers. 
Those  strata  which  have  been  recently  de- 
posited, adhere  together  but  slightly,  but  the 
others  are  intimately  connected.  I'be  depo- 
sition takes  place  more  quickly  in  fiilse  than 
true  aneurisms,  and  the  reason  of  this  fact  is, 
that  after  the  coats  of  the  artery  have  given 
way  or  ulcerated  through,  the  communication 
between  the  artery  and  the  sac  is  not  so  free 
and  wide  as  previously,  the  blood  in  the 
tumour,  therefore,  is  retarded  in  its  course, 
and  this  circumstance,  we  know,  always  pro- 
motes its  coagulation  and  the  deposition  of  a 
fibrinous  substance. 

Gentlemen,  1  have  informed  you,  that  the 
aac  itself  becomes  intimately  adherent  to  the 
nei|fhbouring  textures,  nor  do  these  parts  re- 
mam  unafiected;  sometimes  they  are  simply 
displaced,  or  compressed ;  sometimes  they  are 
thickened;  sometimes  they  are  more  or  less 
absorbed ;  in  certain  cases  they  ulcerate ;  in 
others,  they  slough.  Thus,  from  the  com- 
pression of  an  aneurism  of  the  aurta,  a  large 
portion  of  the  ribs  and  sternum  is  frequently 
absorbed ;  and  if  the  aneurismal  swelling  make 
its  way  through  the  ribs  in  the  back,  it  may 
displace  the  scapula,  a  remarkable  example 
of  which  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Pinckard 
and  myself,  about  a  year  and  a  half  aeo,  at 
the  Bloomsbury  Dispensary.  Frequently  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrte  are  destroyed,  and  the 
tumour  may  even  penetrate  the  spinal  canal, 
and  pness  on  the  medulla  so  as  to  occasion 
paralysb,  though  this  is  undoubtedly  a  rare 
occurrence.  I  now  hand  round  a  prepara- 
tion, which  is  an  aneurism  of  the  descending 
lorta;  the  vertebrsB  have  been  so  injured  by 


the  pressure  of  the  aneurismal  tumour,  that 
the  medulla  is  exposed ;  if  you  look  into  the 
sac,  you  will  see  the  spinal  marrow  completely 
denuded.  In  this  instance,  the  scapula  was 
displaced,  but  the  aneurism  did  not  burst  ex- 
ternally iu  that  direction,  for  another  part  of 
it  gave  way,  the  blood  flowed  into  the  trachea, 
and  thus  the  patient  was  destroyed. 

When  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  injures  the 
vertebrae  by  its  pressure,  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  generally  spares  the  inter-ver- 
tebral substance,  which  has  a  greater  power 
than  bone  of  resisting  the  destructive  effects  of 
pressure  upon  it.  In  this  preparation,  you 
will  observe  that,  though  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  are  considerably  impaired,  the  in- 
ter-vertebral substance  itself  is  perfect,  and 
this  is  commonly  the  case.  The  pressure  of 
an  aneurismal  tumour  does  not  produce  the 
removal  of  a  cartilaginous  texture  so  easily  as 
it  does  the  substance  of  a  bone. 
.  Sometimes  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  burst,  and 
pour  their  blood  into  the  viscera  of  the  chest, 
or  abdomen.  They  may  make  their  way  into 
the  trachea,  the  cesophagus,  or  the  air  cells  of 
tlie  lungs;  and  tliey  have  been  known  to 
burst  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  occa- 
sionally into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 
Instances  are  on  record  of  all  these  occur- 
rences. Aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  in  fact,  fre- 
auently  burst  into  the  oesophagus,  the  trachea, 
le  bronchi,  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  the  sto- 
mach, or  different  portions  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  patient  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
aneurism  bursting  into  any  of  the  organs  I 
have  mentioned.  Sometimes  the  vena  cava 
is  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  the  aneu- 
rismal tumour.  In  tlie  case  from  which  this 
preparation  was  taken,  where  there  was  no 
regular  cyst,  where,  in  fact,  the  blood  had 
passed  down  into  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum, 
its  pressure  obliterated  the  vena  cava  at  the 
point  where  it  receives  the  common  iliac 
veins.  Sometimes  an  aneurism  is  found  to 
produce  great  changes  in  the  texture  of 
an  important  nerve  in  its  vicinity,  flatten- 
ing it  into  the  form  of  a  riband,  and 
totally  disorganising  it.  I  have  seen  seve- 
ral cases,  in  which  the  popliteal  nerve  was  so 
flattened  and  altered,  as  to  be  hardly  known 
again.  In  one  particular  instance,  which  fell 
under  Cruveilhier's  notice,  and  of  which  I  now 
show  you  a  plate,  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism 
of  the  aorta  had  obliterated  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  pneu  mo-gastric  nerves,  which  was  flattened 
and  so  altered  that  no  appearance  of  nervous 
tissue  was  discoverable  in  it  In  the  same 
case  another  fact  is  illustrated,  namely,  the 
obliteration  of  a  large  vein ;  for  here,  you  see, 
the  left  subclavian  vein,  where  it  passes  across 
the  back  of  the  tumour,  is  rendered  quite  im- 
pervious, and  almost  effaced.  Here,  then, 
you  have  two  important  fects  relative  to  aneu- 
rism well  illustrated;  but  the  case  furnishes 
additional  instruction,  for  it  teaches  you,  that 
a  patient  with  an  aneurism  may  have  more 
swellings  than  one  of  the  same  nature.    Id 
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icij  the  ]Mitient,  whose  case  we  are  consider- 
igf  bad  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
nd  another  of  the  descending  aorta.  The 
ise  also  exhibits  another  &ct,  which  is,  that 
le  patient  was  not  carried  off  by  the  burstiDg 
:'  the  aneurism,  but  by  its  pressure  on  an 
aportant  organ,  namely,  the  trachea.  Now, 
ben  an  aneurism  presses  upon  the  trachea, 
frequently  makes  its  way  into  that  tube  by 
ceration,  and  the  patient  dies  of  haemorrhage, 

is  suffocated  by  the  quantity  of  blood  ob- 
'ucting  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs; 
It  here  he  was  suffocated  by  the  pressure  of 
e  tumour.    However,  you  may  observe  that 
aeration  was  commencing  on  the  lining  of 
s  trachea  at  the  point  where  it  divides  into 
3  bronchi.      I  never  heard  of  any  other 
itance,  in  which  so  important  a  nerve  as  the 
eumo-gastric  had^suffered  in  the  manner 
)resented  in  the  engraving,  and,  no  doubt, 
s  circumstance  influenced  the  symptoms,  for 
t  patient  was  incessantly  vomiting,  and  had 
guent  swoons  and  profuse  cold  sweats. 
Jccasionally,  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism 
a  bone,  instead  of  causing  the  absorption  of 

osseous  texture,  will  thicken  the  peri- 
ium;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  new 
30US  matter  may  be  thrown  out  so  as  to 
round  more  or  less  of  the  sac.  With  re- 
el to  the  effects  produced  bv  the  pressure 
n  aneurism  on  bone,  it  merits  your  alten- 
I,  that  when  absorption  of  that  texture  is 
duced,  the  process  differs  from  caries  in 
being  attended  with  the  secretion  of  puru- 

matler:  there  is  a  simple  removal  of  the 
ous  texture ;  and  generally,  if  the  cure  of 
aneurism  be  accomplished,  the  change  in 
bone  does  not  afterwards  give  trouble, 
erally  speaking,  it  does  not  prevent  the 
ent*s  recovery;  though,  now  and  then, 
s  occur,  in  which  the  patient  is  obliged  to 
nit  to  amputation  after  the  cure  of  popli. 

aneurism,  on  account  of  the  extent  of 
hief  in  the  bones  and  joint  of  the  knee, 
curious  effect  of  an  aneurism,  occasionally 
ted,  is  a  dislocation :  thus,  the  sternal  end 
16  clavicle  has  been  sometimes  displaced 
n  aneurbm  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
fter  the  explanations  which  I  have  given, 
understand,  that  when  an  aneurism  has 
i  its  way  through  all  the  coats  of  the 
y,  and  through  we  cellular  sheath  of  the 
1,  it  is  still  generally  surrounded  by  whaU 
textures  happen  to  present  themselves. 
,  in  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  you  will 
ently  find,  after  this  stage,  that  the  blood 
unded  by  the  sides  of  the  oesophagus,  by 
*achea,  by  a  portion  of  the  substance  of 
ings,  or  by  the  naked  vertebrae,  deprived 
eir  periosteum.  In  the  last  lecture,  I 
sd  you  one  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  engravings, 
liich  a  portion  of  the  lungs  was  repre* 
1  as  forming  the  boundary  of  an  aneurism 
f  aorta ;  and  here  is  a  preparation  exhibit- 
le  same  fact  In  another  case,  a  prepa- 
t  from  which  I  now  pass  round,  the 
ir  ultimately  burst  into  the  cavity  of  the 


pleura ;  but,  I  believe^  the  existence  of  the 
aneurism  had  never  been  suspected  durine 
the  patient's  lifetime,  for  there  was  no  eztemu 
tumour,  and  no  pulsation  perceptible. 

When  an  aneurism  is  about  to  burst  exter- 
nally, a  small  conical  eminence  is  usually 
-  formed  at  one  part  of  the  swelling :  a  kind  of 
rising,  or  pointing,  takes  place,  and  the  apex 
of  the  prominence  becomes  a  slough.  These 
conical  risings,  which  I  have  seen,  varied  in 
diameter,  at  their  base,  from  the  size '  of  k 
shilling  to  that  of  a  sixpence.  On  the  loosening 
of  the  slough,  the  patient  begins  to  bleed ; 
sometimes  he  is  carried  off  suddenly  by  one 
immense  gush  of  blood ;  but,  in  other  in- 
stances, he  is  destroyed  more  gradually  by 
repeated  returns  of  haemorrhage.  When  an 
aneurism  is  about  to  burst  into  a  cavity  in- 
vested by  a  mucous  membrane,  like  the  ceso- 
phagus,  intestinal  tube,  or  bladder,  the  aper- 
ture is  generally  formed  by  ulceration ;  but  if 
it  burst  into  a  serous  cavity,  the  aperture  is 
not  formed  by  ulceration,  but  by  a  sort  of 
crack  or  fissure :  this  is  what  takes  place  on 
the  peritoneum  and  pleura.  In  the  skin,  the 
aperture  is  formed  by  a  slough. 

All  these  circumstances  have  been  well 
ascertained  by  pathologists ;  and  you  will  find 
an  excellent  explanation  of  them  in  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's work,  which  is  one  of  the  clearest  and 
best  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject  of 
aneurisms. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  three  small  aneurisms 
on  the  root  of  the  aorta,  just  above  the  semi- 
lunar valves ;  and  one  of  them,  small  as  it  is, 
occasioned  death  by  bursting  and  permitting 
the  escape  of  the  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pericardium.  This  case  teaches  you,  that 
though  the  aneurism  may  be  small,  yet,  when 
it  is  so  situated,  it  is  liable  to  break  in  an 
early  stage,  and  produce  fatal  consequences. 
Here  the  pericardium  was  completely  filled 
with  blood,  the  action  of  the  heart  obstructed, 
and  the  patient  lost  his  life.  You  see,  it 
was  the  pressure  of  the  efl\ised  blood  on  an 
important  organ  that  caused  deaths  and  not 
the  pressure  of  the  sac  itself. 
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Colic — Gangrene  of  the  Lung, 

Gbntlembn, — The  case  presenting  symptoms 
of  hepatic  abscess  opening  into  the  right  lungs 
to  which  1  alluded  on  a  former  occasion,  has 
within  the  last  few  days  been  doing  remark- 
ably well.  You  will  recollect,  that  the  last 
time  I  spoke  of  this  man's  case  he  was  in  a 
very  precarious  state;  he  bad  constant  and 
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hirassing  oongfa,  with  copious  expectoration 
of  puriform  matter,  extensive  dalness  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rif  ht  side  on  percussion,  and 
tymptoms  of  a  eavitjr  in  the  lung,  which  we 
considered  to  be  the  fistulous  opening  through 
which  tlie  contents  of  the  abscea  were  dis- 
charged. There  was  one  peculiarity  con- 
nected with  this  and  other  similar  cases,  and 
he  stated  that  it  had  been  invariably  present 
during  the  progress  of  his  complaint.  When 
he  assumed  the  erect  posture  he  had  neither 
coueh  nor  expectoration,  but  when  he  lay  on 
his  Mck  or  one  side  a  fit  of  coughing  with 
expectoration  came  on.  This  is  a  symptom 
the  nature  of  which  is  easily  understood,  when 
you  remember  that,  in  the  erect  posture,  the 
natter  cannot  easily  find  its  way  into  the  lung 
■ad  excite  pulmonair  irritation,and  is  one  which 
has  been  frequently  observed  in  these  cases. 
Of  kte  this  man's  appearance  has  been  very 
much  improved,  his  oreathing  is  much  easier, 
the  remains  of  the  tumour  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondriom  are  scarcely  apparent,  the  lower  part 
of  the  right  side  sounds  almost  clear  on  per- 
cossion,  mm),  lastly,  the  phenomena  indicating 
the  existence  of  a  cavity  have  been  gradually 
disappearing.  We  have,  therefore,  gentle- 
men, a  correspondence  between  Uie  general 
symptoms  and  the  local  signs,  and  this  is  the 
MSt  and  surest  mode  of  estabUshing  a  correct 
diagnosis.  It  will  not  be  deemed  too  sanguine 
in  me,  under  such  circumstances,  to  hope  for 
a  frvomable  result  in  this  case,  particularly 
when  you  recollect,  that  the  bursting  of  an 
hepatk  abscess  into  the  lungs  is  one  of  the 
■awst  modes  in  which  the  disease  teroHnales. 
It  is  obvious,  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
particnlar  attention  should  be  paid  to  diet; 
we  have  been  giving  this  man  notntious  food 
to  support  his  strength,  we  also  prescriiied  an 
infusMM  of  bark  and  diuretics  to  act  on  the 
minary  sfsten. 
Tbm  IS  one  rcmaitabte  featare  m  this  case 


the  ri^ht  lung,  where  there  is  considerable 
dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  the  dibiting  force 
may  so  act  on  the  diaphragmatic  floor  of  the 
thorax,  that  we  may  nave  a  displacement  of 
the  liver  u  in  empyema.  But  this  does  not 
militate  against  the  value  of  this  sign  in  em* 

Eyema,  because  if  it  be  nnpyema  you  will 
ave  increased  dulness  of  sound  on  percussbn, 
but  if  it  be  empkiftema  there  will  be  increased 
clearness,  and  this  is  sufilcient  to  form  a  diag- 
,  nosis.  Such  is  the  case  of  this  man,  but  there 
is  thb  peculiarity  attending  it,  that  we  cannot 
pronounce  before  death  whether  there  is  eiw 
targement  of  the  liver  or  not.  In  many 
instances  of  disease  of  the  heart,  sufficient  to 
cause  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the  right 
side  of  that  organ,  we  have  a  mechanical  sub- 
sequent enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  in  some 
cases  dropsy  and  swelling  of  the  jugular  veins, 
so  that  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  distinct 
hypersnnia  of  the  liver.  It  is  of  importance 
to  be  aware  of  this  fact,  and  to  hold  in  memory 
what  many  practitioners  appear  to  forget,  that 
there  is  some  other  cause  for  the  dropsy  besides 
disease  of  the  liver,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
know  that  in  some  instances  this  disease  is 
consecutive  to  obstruction  of  the  circulation  of 
the  ri^t  side  of  the  heart.  I  have  known 
many  instances  in  which  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  oonfiision  on  this  subject,  and  much  eon- 
sequent  disagreement  amongst  medical  men. 
I  have  seen  cases  where  the  patient  had  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  and  enlarged  liver,  and  one 
practitioner  said  it  was  beyond  donbt  liver 
disease,  another  said  it  was  disease  of  the 
heart.  In  such  cases  we  have  generally  found 
that  the  ftnet*  stated  by  Andraf  wera  correct, 
namely,  that  the  tite  of  ike  ther  varied  «• 
proportion  to  ike  etate  of  ike  eireulaikm*  If 
you  relieve  the  venous  plethora  the  hepatic 
tnaKNnr  will  subside,  but  it  wilt  again  reappear 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  excited,  and 
the  obstruction  to  the  circulation   becomes 


which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  namely,  that  of 
faite  the  coueh  has  become  mere  troublesome, 
tlMogh  the  lung  is  getting  clearer  every  day. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  removal  of  the  mucus 
and  pus,  which  protected  and  sheathed  the 
bronchial  membrane  from  atmospheric  con- 
tact, was  a  source  of  irritation.  To  remove 
this  we  have  ordered  him  to  take  the  extract 
of  conium,  and  he  appears  to  have  derived 
considerable  benefit  from  its  use. 

There  is  another  case  sfeove  etairs,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Martin,  on  which  I  shall 
make  a  few  brief  obseivations.  The  patient 
is  labouring  under  an  attaek  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis^ producing  an  emphysematous  state  «f 
the  lung,  and  an  obstruction  to  the  free  cir- 
culation of  the  right  side  of  (be  heart.  What 
tendms  this  case  interesting  is  that,  in  addition 
to  tfie  fovegoing  symptoms,  the  patient  has  a 
tamonr  in  the  right  side  which,  on  accorato 
esaasination,  turns  out  to  be  an  enlai^ged  liver, 
but  whiA  very  closely  resembles  that  whidi 
would  be  produced  by  an  empyeem  of  the 

-i|lit4ide.    Kew,  m  oina  of  nmpbyaena  of 


We  have  in  the  house  at  present  several 
cases  under  the  use  of  iodine,  to  which  I  beg 
your  attention.  I  have  alluded  before  to  thn 
case  of  a  woman  named  Green,  who  has  been 
in  the  Fever  Ward  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Martin.  Tins  woman  first  had  symptoms  eC 
enteritis  and  peritonitis,  she  then  had  diar- 
fheea  and  subacuto  peritoneal  inflamnmtion, 
and,  in  the  last  place,  enhogement  of  tho 
belly,  and  swotting  of  the  lower  «Ktfemitiea. 
We  employed  the  antiphlogistic  trsatment, 
but  finding  that  it  did  not  answer  our  ex- 
pectatiens,  and  that  the  dropsjr  still  eontimied, 
we  had  recoutse  to  iodine.  We  ordered  her 
to  mb  in  daily  a  certain  propertien  of  an 
ointment,  composed  of  ten  grains  of  iodinn 
and  one  dmchm  of  the  hydnodate  of  potass, 
to  an  ounce  of  lard,  and  to  use  the  iodinn 
mineral  water  mtenially.  She  has  been 
faking  ^mr  for  oome  time,  and,  as  you  per- 
eeived,  wilh  very  greatlienefit,  the  MnproremenA 
was  ieuariufoie  on  tfie  second  day  alter  ehn 
began  to  wa  it,  for  an  Imnitmi  Jew  <>f  whw 
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)ok  place,  aqd  the  anasarca  of  the  lower  ex- 
emities  began  to  decline  considerably.  We 
ave  very  great  reason  to  think  favourably  of 
le  efficacy  of  iodine  as  a  therapeutic  agent 
I  the  treatment  of  dropsy.  In  consequence 
'its  energetic  action  on  the  system,  we  have 
duced  the  dose  in  this  woman's  case  to  one 
ilf  of  the  original  quantity  taken,  but  the 
feet,  as  you  may  have  remarked,  continues 
e  same.  We  are  also  giving  the  iodine 
lution  in  two  cases  of  dropsy  in  the  male 
ironic  ward,  and  in  both  its  administration 
IS  been  followed  by  a  copious  diuresis.  I 
ink  the  form  we  employ,  namely,  the  iodine 
ineral  water,  the  most  eligible  and  easiest 
3de  of  exhibiting  this  powerful  medicine, 
it  is  a  more  agreeable^i  and,  I  think,  certain 
)de  than  any  other.  By  dissolving  one 
iin  of  iodine  and  ten  of  Aie  hydriodate  of 
tass  in  a  quart  of  distilled  water,  you  have 
solution,  which  is  easily  taken,  and  acts 
Ui  surprising  eflQcacy  in  such  cases. 
Before  I  proceed  to  direct  your  attention 
an  affection  of  the  lungs,  which  has  ter- 
nated  in  gangrene  and  abscesses,  I  wish  to 
'  a  few  words  on  some  cases  of  painter's 
ic,  which  you  have  noticed  in  the  wards, 
inter's  colic  is  a  disease  whic^  is  not  un- 
nmon  in  this  country ;  during  this  season 

are  seldom  without  a  case  of  it  in  the 
pital,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  with 
pect  to  its  nature  a  great  many  erroneous 
nions  prevail.  Some  persons  maintain  that 
3  a  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  intestinal 
ill,  depending  on  spasm  of  its  muscular 
es;  and  indeed  when  you  look  at  the 
ction  superficially,  tliis  opinion  seems  very 
3onable,for  there  is  great  pain,  constipation^ 
sm  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  ana  con- 
:tion  of  the  belly  in  general,  which  appears 
If  it  was  pressed  backwards  towards  the 
le.  The  coincidence,  then,  of  pain,  spasm 
he  superficial  parts,  and  contraction  of  the 
y,  with  a  state  of  obstinate  constipation, 
lid  lead  a  casual  observer  to  tliink  that* 
iter's  colic  was  a  mechanical  obstruction, 
ending  on  spasm,  and  that  the  constipation 
to  be  attributed  to  .the  same  cause.  This 
rine  also  has  been  further  countenanced 
the  occasionally  favourable  effects  of  re- 
ies  calculated  to  remove  spasm,  as  by- 
aiuus,  opium,  and  tobacco.  It  is  not,  there- 
,  very  extraordinary,  that  many  persons 
of  opinion  that  painter's  colic  is  spasm  of 
muscular  fibres  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
stive  tube.  Another  class  of  practitioners, 
icularly  those  connected  with  the  school 
^roussaisy  maintain  that  this  affection  is 
ing  but  an  enteritis,  or  inflammation  of 
HUGO  us  membrane  of  the  intestines,  and 
3  treated  as  such,  although  this  is  not  the 
ry  of  the  founder  of  the  doctrine.  In  the 
;nt  state  of  meoical  science,  we  have  not 
y  facts  in  support  of  these  opinions ; 
ter's  colic  seldom  proves  fatal  in  this 
try^  and  in  those  cases  where  dissections 

beea  ol^tainfid,  th?  pleats  have  died  of 


some   other  disease.      We  seldom    examine 
the  body  of  a  patient  whose  death  has  been 
entirely  occasioned  by  this  disease,  and  hence 
it  is  only  under    the   circumstances   above 
mentioned  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
vestigating its  pathology.     Andral  has   re- 
corded some  cases  of  this  kind,  where  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  intestinal  tube, 
and  you  will  find  that  he  states  that  the  canal 
was  free  from  obstruction.    The  next  point 
stated  by   Andral,  and  it  is  one  which  is 
decidedly  established,  is  that  in  such  case^ 
there  is  either  no  inflammation  at  all  or  only 
a  slight  blush  of  vascularity,  quite  insufBcient 
to  account  for  the  violence  or  the  symptoms. 
So  far,  then,  as  pathological  anatomy  eoes,  we 
are  neither  to  consider  painter's  colic  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  tior  as  spasm  of  its  muscular 
fibres.    Indeed,  with  respect  to  the  former 
opinion,  if  you  consider  the  case  attentively 
you  would  be  surprised  if  dissection  should 
prove  it  to  be  an  enteritis.    We  have,  to  be 
sure,  severe  pain  in  enteritis,  but  never  so  in- 
tense nor  of  the  same  character  as  in  painter's 
colic.    Again,  in  enteritis  there  is  generally 
disease  of  all  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  and 
hiffh  fever.    This  does  not  occur  in  painter's 
colic;  there  is  no  indication  of  an  active  in- 
flammation of  the  digestive  tube,  and  we  have 
no  fever  present.    So  far,  then,  as  the  subject 
under  consideration  goes,  it  appears  that  many 
persons  have  painter's  colic  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  intestinal  disease,  that  in  some 
cases  we  have  a  slight  degree  of  vascularity  or 
congestion,  but  not  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  symptoms.    What  then  is  the  real  nature 
of  the  disease?    It  appears  most  probably 
to  be  a  nervous  affection  of  the  intestines,  and 
it  is  also  likely  that  the  spinal  system  is  also 
engaged.    There  is  another  doctrine  also  with 
respect  to  painter's  colic,  which  is  by  no  means 
fully  established,  namely,  that  the  lead  1$ 
absorbed  into  the  system,  and  produces  an 
astringent  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines,  giving  rise  to  pain  and  con- 
stipation.   That  the  nerves,  or  at  least  that 
the  spinll  cord  is  aflTected  in  this  disease,  we 
have  direct  proof  from  the  paralysis  of  the 
arms,  which  so  frequently  occurs  during  the 
progress  of  the  complaint,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  this  paralysis  is  frequently 
removed  by  means  calculated  to  act  on  the 
spinal  marrow.    We  do  not,  however,  in  those 
cases  find  on  dissection  any  marks  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  so  that  we 
must  class   this  disease  with  tliat   singular 
group  of  aflTections  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  neuroses,  that  is  lesions  of  function  without 
any  perceptible  organic  change. 

In  this  country  we  generally  observe 
painter's  colic  appearing  in  two  forms.  In 
the  first  of  these  we  have  great  pain  in  the 
belly  and  obstinate  constipation,  but  there  is 
no  paralysis  or  affection  of  the  senses.  In  tlie 
other  form  which  is  much  more  severe,  the 
pains  are  dreadful^  the  constipation  constant. 
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the  retraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  very 
great,  and  after  these  symptoms  we  frequently 
observe  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  character^ 
partial  or  total  blindness,  or  deafness  and 
coma.  These  continue  for  a  period  more  or 
less  considerable,  and  then  subside,  and  the 
patient  recovers.  We  have  had  many  cases  in 
hospital  where  the  disease  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  cause  blindness  and  deafness  with  convulsive 
fits,  and  we  have  observed  that  such  cases 
were  to  be  treated  differently  from  those  of  the 
former  class,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
modify  the  plan  of  cure  according  to  the  form 
in  which  the  disease  appeared.  When  the 
disease  appears  in  the  simple  form,  .we  trust 
principally  to  the  use  of  tobacco  injections  and 
purgatives,  and  employ  the  hip  bath  as  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary  means.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  benefit  in  such  instances  derived  from 
the  use  of  tobacco,  which  I  believe  was  first 
employed  by  Dr.  Graves  in  the  treatment  of 
painter's  colic  in  this  country.  The  next  thing 
we  have  recourse  to  is  catharsis,  as  it  has  been 
proved  by  experience  to  be  very  efficacious, 
and  this  is  a  feet  worthy  of  notice.  If  painter's 
colic  were,  as  some  ofthe  disciples  of  Broussais 
think,  a  case  of  enteritis,  the  purgative  plan 
would  not  do,  it  would  only  agmvate  the 
disease.  But,  what  is  the  fact  in  cases  of 
painter's  colic?  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  digestive  tube,  so  far  from  being  irritated 
by  the  exhibition  of  purgatives,  is  capable  of 
bearing  enormous  doses  of  medicine,  and  expe- 
riences the  most  singular  benefit  from  their 
em ployment.  This  system  of  severe  purgation 
is  that  which  has  been  pursued  for  many  years 
in  the  Hospital  of  La  Charity  at  Paris- with 
decided  advantage.  In  this  hospital  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  prescribing  castor  and  croton  oils 
with  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of  opium,  and 
we  find  that  as  soon  as  the  bowels  yield  the 
symptoms  are  altered  for  the  better.  In  a  few 
cases  where  the  pain  has  been  very  violent,  we 
have  recourse  to  the  lancet,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subduing  inflammation,  but  in  onier  to 
check  the  intensity  of  spasmodic  action.  We 
generally  trust  to  purgatives  as  we  find  an 
improvement  in  the  patient's  symptoms  gene- 
rally succeed  their  operation,  and  we  repeat 
them  according  to  circumstances.  As  I  men- 
tioned before,  where  the  spasms  are  excessive 
we  derive  much  benefit  from  venesection,  and 
I  have  seen  several  cases  where  we  could  effect 
no  good  with  the  tobacco  enemata  or  purga- 
tives until  blood  had  been  drawn.  In  the 
violent  form  of  the  disease,  where  there  are  ^ 
deafness,  blindfiess,  coma,  and  convulsions,  I ' 
believe  we  cannot  lay  down  any  fixed  rule 
with  respect  to  treatment.  We  have,  however, 
pursued  the  following  plan.  The  head  is  to 
be  shaved  and  blistered,  for  we  have  found 
that  much  good  may  be  done  in  this  way. 
There  is  one  curious  circumstance  which 
occurred  in  this  hospital  some  time  back, 
which  I  shall  mention  here.  We  had  a 
patient  with  painter's  colic,  who  was  labouring 
under  profound  coma,  and  I  determined  to  try 


whether  an  opiate  would  increase  or  diminish 
it,  from  my  strong  suspicion  that  the  coma  was, 
like  the  other  symptoms  of  this  disease,  uncon- 
nected with  congestion  or  inflammation.  We 
gave  him  a  full  opiate  in  the  evening,  and  next 
morning  he  was  found  sitting  up  in  bed  quite 
free  from  coma,  and  with  his  sight  and  bearing 
(of  which  he  had  been  deprived)  completely 
restored.  I  do  not  intend  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions from  this  single  case,  but  I  think  it  is 
an  interesting  clinical  fact. 

I  now,  gentlemen,  draw  your  attention  to  a 
very  important  case  of  thoracic  disease,  and 
one  in  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  form  a 
correct  diagnosis  by  means  of  the  stethoscope. 
You  remember  a  man  of  the  name  of  Crowley 
who  was  for  some  time  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Ellison.  He  was  admitted  with  pulmonary 
symptoms,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  and 
having  been  seen  shortly  after  his  admission 
by  Mr.  Ellison,  it  stmck  this  gentleman  imme- 
diately that  there  was  something  very  peculiar 
in  the  case,  and  that  it  was  no  common  inflam- 
mation of  the  longs.  He  therefore  called  at 
my  house  the  same  evenin^^,  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  me,  and  said  that  he  consi- 
dered it  a  case  of  extreme  severity,  and  that  it 
was  either  an  intense  and  rapid  pneumonia, 
or  efTusion  into  the  pleura.  I  shall  give  an 
outline  of  the  case  to  show  you  how  correct  he 
was  in  his  suspicions.  It  appears  that  four 
days  previously,  that  in  on  the  9th,  this  man 
bad  been  in  a  state  of  extreme  intoxication. 
Here  I  must  remark  that  Crowley  bad  beeii  a 
temperate  man  until  the  appearance  of  cholera, 
when  he  lost  his  wife,  and  then  fell  into  i^ 
nervous  desponding  state,  to  relieve  which  he 
took  to  dfinking,  and  has  been  since  that  time 
in  the  constant  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors.  This 
is  no  unusual  thing,  gentlemen,  since  cholera 
visited  this  city,  for  I  have  known  many 
instances  of  persons,  not  only  of  the  lower 
order,  but  also  of  the  respectable  classes  in 
society,  getting  into  a  habit  of  drinking  from 
a  fear  of  oeing  attacked  by  the  epidemic.  I 
know  a  genUeman,  who  as  a  preservative 
against  cholera  drank  brandy  every  day  in 
considerable  quantities,  increasing  the  dose 
until  he  brought  on  a  dangerous  hemoptysis. 
However,  the  history  of  ue  present  case  is, 
that  the  patient  in  a  state  of  intoxication  f^ll 
into  the  canal,  and  having  remained  for  some 
time  in  his  wet  clothes,  was  attacked  on  the 
next  morning  with  great  fiever  and  pain  in  his 
right  side.  On  the  11th  he  went  to  a  dispen- 
sary when  the  nature  of  his  complaint  was 
overlooked ;  he  got  some  useless  and  inefflca- 
cious  medicine,  and  was  then  sent  away. 

The  first  thing  which  attracted  Mr.  Ellison's 
attention  to  this  case  was  the  extreme  prostra- 
tion of  strength  which  the  patient  manifested 
on  his  admission.  It  was  next  observed  that 
his  sputa  were  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  and. 
diffiBrent  from  those  commonly  seen  in  cases 
of  pneumonic  inflammation.  'JTbey  were  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  and  floated  in  an  abundant 
quantity  of  fluid,  which  bore  a  strong  resem- 
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ance  to  bloody  serum.  You  wUl  recollect 
at  I  directed  your  attention  to  this  circum- 
ince  on  several  occasions  during  the  pro- 
ess  of  the  disease,  and  stated  that  I  had 
ver  seen  sputa  of  a  similar  character.  Mr. 
udson  mentioned  to  me,  that  he  had  seen 
mething  of  the  same  kind  in  a  case  which 
erwards  turned  out  to  be  gangrene  of  the 
ig;  but  I  believe  it  is  a  thing  very  seldom 
tnessed.  The  respiration  in  this  case  was 
tremely  feeble  and  bad ;  there  was  constant 
in  in  the  chest ;  dulness  on  percussion  over 
;  whole  anterior  and  lateral  portion  of  the 
ht  lung,  except  at  the  upper  part,  where 
5  sound  was  somewhat  clear.  The  patient 
s  blooded  to  the  amount  of  a  few  ounces, 
1  his  chest  cupped,  and  took  calomel  and 
um.  On  the  next  morning  we  found  him 
remely  ill.  He  had  raved  and  tossed  him- 
f  about  in  bed  during  the  night;  and  moaned 


necessary  to  notice  these  circumstances  as 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the 
complete  failure  of  the  treatment  adopted. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  case  of  importance  in 
many  points  of  view.  You  seldom  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  so  recent  a  case  of  gan- 
Efrene  of  the  lung,  or  one  which  was  marked 
by  so  rapid  a  fatality.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  gangrene  is  very  much  localised; 
nature  makes  an  effort  to  set  bounds  to  the 
mischief,  and  the  patient  does  not  die  so  sud- 
denly. But,  in  tills  instance,  the  whole  of  the 
lun^  is  struck,  all  at  once,  with  severe  inflam. 
mation  and  extreme  congestion ;  it  passes 
rapidly  into  a  state  of  disorganisation :  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  patient  has  intense  gastritis ; 
and  the  combination  of  these  two  affections,  in 
a  system  broken  down  by  habitual  intempe- 
rance, will  easily  explain  the  extent  of  the 

„  c    lesions  discovered  after  death.    The  ordinary 

juently.  The  whole  lung  was  noio  dull  diagnosis  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  is  drawn 
percutsion,  and  the  upper  portion  of  it,  fpom  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  symptom, 
of  a  sudden,  presented  the  phenomena  of  namely,  the  foetor  of  the  breath.  To  such  as 
mtisation  without  the  occurrence  of  crept-     have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  case 

of  gangrene  of  the  lung,    and  becoming  ac- 


ng  rdle.  He  had  twenty  leeches  to  the 
lla,  and,  as  he  felt  extremely  low,  a  small 
mtity  of  wine.  In  the  evening  he  was 
in  visited,  and  found  to  be  rather  worse ; 
breath  had  become  more  decidedly  offen- 
!  since  morning,  but  it  was  not  a  mercurial 
3r,  nor  was  it  the  smell  which  accompanies 
grene  of  the  lung.  His  pulse  had  now 
3me  extremely  rapid,  and  his  respirations 
mnted  to  fiftjr  in  a  minute.  On  the  15th 
vas  found  lying  on  his  left  side,  his  coun- 
mce  sunk  and  ghastly,  and  his  tongue  very 
:h  loaded.  The  phenomena  of  the  chest 
e  the  same  except  that  bronchial  respira- 

was  more  distinctly  heard,  and  there  was 
extensive  mucous  me  at  the  root  of  the 
;.  Some  time  before  he  died  we  found  a 
liderable  gurgling  and  cavernous  respira- 

in  the  lower  part  of  the  affected  lung ; 

the  diagnosis  we  made  was,  universal 
lification  of  the  lung,  and  abscess  in  its 
ior  portion.  The  patient  sunk  on  that 
t ;  and,  on  dissection,  our  diagnosis  was 
d  to  be  perfectly  correct.  Here,  gentle- 
,  you  see  the  diseased  lung ;  you  perceive 
it  is  extensively  solidified,  and  that  a  very 
i  abscess  occupies  its  lower  portion  down 
Is  diaphragmatic  surface.  Observe,  the 
i!ss  is  bounded  below  by  the  serous  mem- 
e  alone,  which  separates  it  from  the 
ral  cavity  and  diaphragm;  and  in  the 
e  of  this  abscess  you  may  perceive  an 
isive  slough  whwh  I  can  remove  with 
inger.  On  making  further  examination, 
ound  the  liver  enlarged,  a  circumstance 
h  was  taken  notice  of  during  life,  and  the 
•us  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  a  state 
ute  inflammation.  Examine  it  for  your- 
s ;  it  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  gastric 
nmation.  Here  is  the  cardiac  orifice  with 
ucous  membrane  thickened  and  vascular ; 
lere  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus 

its  cuticle  softened  and  abnded.    It  vt 


quainted  with  the  peculiar  stench  attending 
it,  I  must  say  that  there  is  not  perhaps  an- 
other smell  so  dreadful.  In  this  man*s  case 
the  foetor  was  also  remarkable,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent;  and  from  this  I  am  led  to 
conclude,  that  the  peculiar  stench  which  ac- 
companies gangrene  of  the  lung  pnly  occurs 
when  the  disease  has  been  of  some  duration. 
If  this  man  had  lived  longer  we  should  have 
perceived  this  smell ;  but  he  died  before  its 
occurrence,  in  consequence  of  the  combina- 
tions of  severe  gastritis  and  extensive  solidifi- 
cation of  the  lung,  with  the  phenomena  of 
gangrenous  abscess.  You  perceive,  then,  that 
we  may  have  gangrene  in  the  lung  without 
the  characteristic  fcetor  of  that  disease,  or,  at 
least,  without  that  peculiar  stench  which  is 
generally  known  to  attend  it  Hence  it  was, 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  absence^  we  only 
diagnosticated  abscess. 

Every  thing  in  this  man's  ease  strongly 
fended  to  point  out  the  decided  prevalence  of 
a  tvphoid  condition.  In  the  first  place,  he 
had  a  constitution  broken  down  bv  intem- 
perance ;  in  the  next,  he  had  several  import- 
ant organs  simultaneously  affected,  and  his 
fever  and  the  condition  of  the  lung  were 
overlooked  in  the  commencement,  and  per- 
mitted to  attain  au  unmanageable  intensity  by 
neglect. 

This  case  further  illustrates  two  stethoscopic 
points.   The  first  is,  the  increase  of  bronchial 
respiration  coincident  tvith  the  formation  of 
an  abscess.    We  have  shown  in  the  Report  of 
this  hospital,  in  the  fifth  vol.  of  the  Dublin 
HospiUl  Reports,  that  the  increase  of  bron- 
chial respiration  may  arise  from  diminution 
of  disease.    Now,  if  in  place  of  resolution  we 
have  permeability  from  an  abscess,  the  same 
result  will  follow.    The  next  point  is,  thai 
here  we  had  a  rapid  dulness  without  pre- 
ceding  crepitating  r&le  ;  and  yet  the  cUsieasp 
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\%  not  plroruf  wiUi  effumoo,  but  solidification. 
We  mivt,  then,  make  this  exception  to  Laen- 
nec's  and  Andral's  diagnosis. 

MEMOIR 

OP  SOME  FACTS  OBSERVED  AT 
THE  HOPITAL  DES  VENERIENS. 

BT    PBJUPPR    RIC0RD«    D,U.  P.,    SURGEON   OF 
THAT  HOSPITAL^  &C.  &C. 

Read  ai  the  Sitting  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine  on  the  6th  March,  1833. 

TRANSLaTSD  BY   ALEXANDER  THOMSON,  M.R. 

OF  ST.  John's  Cambridge. 

Charged  with  a  numerous  service  at  the  Hd- 
pital  des  V^n^riens  I  have  been  enabled, 
owing  to  the  changes  going  on  in  my  wards,  to 
see  a  great  numl^r  of  patients,  and  thus  to 
make  c^servations  that  have  led  me  to  some 
results  that  I  am  about  to  submit  to-day  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Academy. 

I  tliiiik  I  can  affirm  that  in  a  hundred  of 
the  female  patients  in  the  venereal  hospital, 
sixty  are  afliected  with  discharges,  either  acute 
or  clironic  ♦ ;  blennorrhoea  however  being 
much  more  common  than  blennorrhagia.  - 

Most  of  the  patients  affected  with  chronic 
discharges  are  only  sent  to  the  hospital  by  the 
dispensaries  when  they  have  some  other  sy- 
philitic symptoms,  either  primitive  or  secondary. 
Thus,  in  the  commencement,  when  we  ques- 
tioned the  women  on  their  entrance,  and  when 
we  perceived  the  dischaiges  under  which  they 
were  labouring,  they  stated  that  thev  had  had 
whites  for  several  years,  and  that  all  the  treats 
ment  hitherto  employed  had  been  unavailing. 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  that,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases,  an  infinity  of  means  having  been 
unsuccessfully  employed,  all  treatment  had 
been  abandoned  in  their  case,  and  that  they 
had  been  sent  most  commonly  to  the  hospital 
with,  their  blennorrhoea  as  soon  as  the  other 
symptoms  had  appeared. 

It  is  known,  and  daily  experience  confirms 
it,  that  the  women,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
police,  treat  generally  the  venereal  disease 
with  the  greatest  levitv,  and  would  not  trouble 
themselves  about  it,  if"  there  did  not  exist  dis- 
pensaries to  arrest  them  when  they  become 
sinks  of  infection.  This  indifference  we  must 
say  comes  from  the  facts,  that  three-fourths  of 
the  symptoms  occur  in  them  without  pro- 
ducing pain,  or  even  uneasiness,  and  that  they 
seek  to  protract  as  Ion?  as  they  can  their  de- 
bauches without  troubling  themselves  about 
their  treatment;  this  moreover  being  calcu- 
lated to  withdraw  them  for  a  longer  or  shorter 


*  I  have  caused  the  return^  of  these  cases 
to  be  made  by  M.  Chandru,  ^leve  interne  of 
ory  service,  to  whose  zeal  and  intelligence  I 
gladly  seize  Ibis  opportunity  of  bearing  tes- 
timony. 


period  from  the  exerciw  of  their  shameful 
calling,  without  however  assuring  them  against 
a  new  infection,  which  frequently  may  super- 
vene the  day  after  their  cure.  Hence  their 
repugnance  at  entering  into  the  hospital,  and 
their  desire,  when  onpe  tliere,  to  go  out  as 
soon  as  possible,  cured  OT  not.  Every  body 
knows,  indeed,  all  the  stratagems,  all  th^ 
means,  frequently  ingenious,  tl^y  employ  to 
lull  the  attention  of  the  medical  attendant,  and 
to  dissemble  the  symptoms  tliat  might  retain 
them  in  the  hospital,  which  the;^  r^ard  rather 
as  a  prison  than  as  a  place  destined  to  restore 
to  them  their  health.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  these  wonien  long  but  for  the  day  of 
their  exit,  the  patients  received  in  the  civil 
wards  earnestly  demand  to  be  retained  until 
perfectly  cured ;  these  far  from  hiding  a  symp- 
tom, exert  themselves  to  unfold  the  whole  of 
them,  and  often,  even  not  content  with  exag- 
gerating those  Uiat  exist,  they  bring  forward 
such  as  are  but  the  result  of  their  terrified 
imaginations,  or  of  a  calculation  for  procuring 
a  prolonged  residence  in  the  hospital. 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties,  to  frustrate 
stratagem  and  to  avoid  beins  imposed  upon  by 
deceitful  complaints,  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  submit  the  parts  of  generation  to  a  ri- 
gorous examination.  To  accomplish  that,  as 
had  been  done  before  me,  I  placed  the  patient 
on  a  bed,  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  pe- 
rineal operation  for  the  stone,  a  bed  serving 
Ukewise  in  the  hospital  for  the  excision  of  ve- 
getations, and  placing  the  pelvic  limbs  in  a 
state  of  half  flexion  and  of  abduction,  ex- 
•amined  the  genital  parts  with  great  care ;  but 
the  examination  could  only  be  made  on  a  great 
number,  owing  to  the  disposition  of  the  parts 
as  far  as  to  a  level  with  the  carunculse  nu'rii- 
formes,  and  in  the  remainder  only  to  a  little 
beyond  them ;  so  that,  in  this  manner,  more 
than  the  upper  half  of  the  vagina  and  the  neck 
of  the  uterus  escaped  in  this  investigation, 
which,  on  the  day  of  exit,  was  frequently  to 
afibrd  them,  erroneously,  a  certificate  of  health. 

Convinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  this  mode 
of  examination,  I  determined  no  longer  to 
allow  a  patient  to  go  out  without  having  ex- 
amined her,  not  only  exteriorly  but  interiorly, 
by  aid  of  the  speculum  f,  an  instrument  capable 
of  rendering  visible  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  vagina,  as  well  as  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
itself.  The  means  doubtless  was  not  new,  but 
its  general  and  universal  application  was  un- 
doubtedly so.  From  that  moment  I  could 
affirm,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  establish 
a  rigorous  diagnostic  in  venereal  diseases  in 
women  without  having  recourse  to  this  means 
of  examination.     From  that  moment  1  ex- 

Elained  to  myself  how  women,  reputed  to  be 
ealthy,  had  communicated  the  disease,  and 
how  a  great  number,  who  had  retained  dis- 

t  I  shall  soon  have  the  honour  of  trans- 
mitting to  the  Editor  a  description  of  M. 
Ricora*s  improved  speculum^  ana  the  mode  of 
applying  it-»A.  T. 
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hwgM,  had  rtmsiDtd  pemmnent  sinks  of  ihv 
iction ;  from  that  moment  I  was  enabled  to 
tudy  well  blennorrhagia  and  bleononhoea, 
Dd  to  determme  (he  frequency  of  the  difibrent 
IceratioDi,  vef^etations,  fte.  upon  the  neek  of 
le  uterus,  or  in  the  remote  pajis  of  the 
if^ina. 

The  results  I  have  thus  obtained  have  in* 
need  me  to  eonehide,  that  the  dispensaries^ 
itablished  by  the  police  for  the  public  women, 
)uld  only  m  illusory  until  such  time  as  the 
itients  should,  without  exception,  be  ex* 
nined  by  the  aid  of  the  speculum ;  while,  on 
le  other  hand,  by  employing  this  instrument 
3on  all  suspected  women,  and  by  no  bnger  cou- 
nting ourselves  with  an  external  examination 
one,  mu  might,  hy  tmdingmio  the  hotpitait 
e  great  nmtber  that  might  be  found  thm 
tmted,  and  who  preeiou3y  would  not  have 
m  iuepeetedj  prodigiouily  dimmiih  the 
imber  ef  vemertiU  dieeaeet, 
I  do  not  intend  to  treat  here  of  all  the  local 
terior  characters  of  the  general  and  sympa* 
etic  symptoms,  of  the  compiications,  and  of 
s  progress  of  blennorrhagia,  of  blennorrhcea, 
the  ditTerent  species  of  ulcerations,  which 
the  authors  have  more  or  less  accurately 
scribed ;  1  mean  only  to  indicate  the  points 
rich  have  not  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon, 
which  appear  not  to  have  been  known. 
The  whole  of  the  genito-orinal  mucous 
mbrane  may  be  tfie  seat  of  blennorrhagic 
charge ;  this  is  a  ftct  generally  admitted  in 
!  present  day ;  but  some  points  in  the  extent 
this  mneons  surface  are  much  less  frequently 
than  others.  Yet  the  observation  of  two 
adred  patients  has  teught  me  that  they  are 
n  more  so  than  had  been  believed.  I  have 
in  astonished  indeed  at  the  frequency  of 
tfaral  blenoorfhagia,  and  i  never  could  con- 
re  how  Swediaur  could  even  deny  its  ex- 
Dce,  and  bow  modern  authors,  of  the  highest 
rit,  b^ve  considered  it  as  very  rare.  It  is 
i,  that  I  have  frequently  been  obliged  to 
c  carefully  for  it ;  &ie  pas  remaining  only 
iort  time  in  a  very  short  canal,  placed 
queiy  in  some  patients,  so  as  to  favour  its 
'ing  out  from  tiie  declined  position  of  the 
ttus  unnaritts,  and  beinv,  moreover,  every 
nent,  carried  along  with  me  urine,  of  which, 
nany  oases,  the  emission  is  frequent,  or 
earing  to  come  from  the  parts  adjacent  to 
urethra.  But  bearing  all  the  circumstances 
lind,  and  makin?  my  researches  at  a  favour- 
period^  Ibe  indicator  finger  being  intro- 
)d  for  bade  into  the  vagina,  and  made  to 
press  the  urethra  from  behind  forwards,  I 
}  produced  the  exit  of  pus,  or  blennorrhagic 
«r,  eigbt  in  twelve  times.  In  the  majority 
ises,  the  aflbction  of  ihe  vagina  exceeded 
of  the  Qvelfaia,  bat  in  some  the  urethritis 
ed  to  predominate  *. 


Jn  all  Ae  eases,  of  whidi  there  was  here 
tioa,  theve  was,  as  may  be  seen,  urethro* 
ud  bknnoiihagiay  btit  tusfit  thr  mdio|r 


All  the  women  having  purulent  disohftrges 
from  the  urethra  at  pie  same  time  as  from  &• 
vagina,  have  told  me  that  thise  have  been 
communicated  to  them,  none  have  referred 
them  to  whites  (fleurs  blanches).  Conse- 
quently, notwithstanding  what  has  been  said 
oy  some  authors,  the  presence  of  urethral  die 
charges  may,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  Uirow 
light  upon  the  diagnosis. 

I  have  oftea  found  buboes,  in  an  acute  state, 
coincident  with  urethro-vaginal  blennorrhagia, 
when  there  existed  neither  chancres  t  nor 
ulcerations  upon  any  other  point  of  the  genital 
parts.  Hitherto  I  have  not  found  the  same 
coincidence  between  vaginal  discharges  alone 
and  buboes. 

On  examining  the  vagina,  in  the  acute  stage, 
with  the  speculum,  I  have  found. 

First.  The  mucous  membrane  only  redder 
than  normally  in  the  whole  of  its  extent 

2ndly.  In  some  patients  this  redness,  ac- 
companied with  much  heat,  sensibility,  and 
a  species  of  tumefaction,  may  be  referred  to 
what  Fabre  called  erysipelatous  gonorrhcea^ 
(gonorrh^e  erysipelateuse,)  and  we  have  seen 
it  terminate  by  a  species  q(  resolution,  without 
giving  rise  to  any  secretion ;  but,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  it  has  been  the  precursor  of  the 
discharge. 

3rdly.  In  several  women  there  existed  pro- 
minent patches,  varying  in  size,  and  of  whidi 
the  redness  was  very  marked,  and  abruptly 
terminated,  while  the  rest  of  the  vagina  pre- 
served its  normal  colour,  of  a  more  or  less  pale 
rosy  hue. 

4thly.  In  some  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  vagina  presented  a  crowd  of  reddiah 
papulae ;  in  others  it  was  only  spotted. 

5th  iy.  These  .different  stales,  however, 
coiacidted  with  vaginal  secretions  of  different 
kinds ;  some  transparent  and  mucous,  others 
serous  and  reddish-brown ;  finally,  others 
purulent. 

6thly.  In  some  of  those  in  whom  the  disr 
charge  was  jreddish-brown,  it  sometimes  be- 
came sanguineous;  but  then  there  was  an 
absence  of  the  epithelium  on  the  reddest 
parts ;  there  was  in  these  parts  erosion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  still  these  erosions  moat 
frequently  gave  rise  to  a  purulent  discharge. 

7thly.  In  one  patient,  of  a  marked  lym- 
phatic temperament,  we  found  in  an  acute 


of  this  memoir  I  have  seen  two  cases  of  blen* 
norrhagia,  purely  urethral,  the  vagina  being 
perfectly  b€»lthy. 

t  From  experiments  made  recently  by 
M.  Ricord,  and  of  which  an  account  will  aoon 
be  transmitted,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  observation  is  incorrect  in  a  general 
aense.  Buboes,  it  is  true,  occur  with  blen- 
norrhagia, when  no  chancres  can  be  traced, 
but  in  most  cases  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  are  merely  phlegmonons,  and  in 
many  cases  are  Mtually  .extiA^g&ogUQQtei-^ 
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vaginitis,  the  vagina  carpeted  with  fleshy 
granulations,  similar  to  the  luxuriant  granu- 
lations that  are  developed  upon  scrofulous 
wounds ;  this  patient  was  affected  with  a  very 
abundant  purulent  discharge.  We  have  found 
in  several  patients  afiected  with  purulent  dis- 
charges this  state  less  developed,  and  appear- 
ing to  depend  upon  a  development  of  the  in- 
flamed mucous  follicles. 

8tfaly.  Three  patients  affected  with  recently 
commenced  purulent  discharges,  and  sent  to 
the  hospital  as  having  blennorhagia,  had  ul- 
ceration of  the  vagina,  of  from  three  to  six 
lines  in  diameter;  ulcerations  of  a  slightly 
funnel  shape,  with  abrupt  edges,  and  a  greyish 
bottom.  There  existed  nothing  upon  the 
external  parts  of  generation. 

9thly.  The  different  lesions  we  have  just 
indicated  as  existing  in  the  vagina,  we  have 
also  found  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  which  in  a  great  many 
cases  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  alone  affected ; 
sometimes,  however,  the  portion  of  the  vagina 
immediately  covering  the  os  tincae,  was  at  the 
same  time  affected,  but  in  a  very  marked 
manner,  so  that  in  uncovering  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  by  the  aid  of  the  opening  speculum 
(speculum  lorite),  one  might  have  thought  he 
had  been  looking  at  a  gland,  and  its  prepuce 
affected  with  balanitis.  It  is  known,  more- 
over, that  Hunter  has  compared  blennorrhagia 
in  women  to  balanitis  in  men. 

lOthly.  With  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  we  have  often  found  the  neck 
hypertrophied,  and  in  some  cases,  the  body 
itself  of  tne  uterus  has  appeared  as  if  slightly 
swollen ;  the  secretions  furnished  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  neck  have  been  the 
same  as  those  of  the  vagina. 

llthly.  But  in  many  patients  who  had, 
on  their  arrival  at  the  hospital,  puriform 
matter  at  the  entrance  of  the  vulva,  without 
there  having  been  symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  the  internal  genital  parts,  patients  who 
made  the  date  of  their  discharges  remount 
but  a  few  days^  the  vagina  has  been  found 
healthy  in  its  whole  extent,  while  the  os  tincie, 
swollen  and  red  round  its  orifice,  permitted 
puriform  mucosity  to  escape  in  very  great 
abundance;  in  these  cases,  however,  as  Bruff- 
none  has  already  indicated,  the  blennorrhagia 
seemed  to  be  solely  uterine. 

12thly.  An  observation  we  have  made  upon 
more  than  a  hundred  patients  is,  that  the 
uterine  secretions  simply  mucous,  or  muco- 
purulent, which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in 
the  other  affections  of  the  vagina  or  of  the 
uterine  neck,  and  which  are  frequently  de- 
signated under  the  name  of  whites  (fleurs 
blanches),  have  always  a  glairy  or  white-of-egff 
consistence,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  are  united 
together  in  flakes  *,  which  distinguishes  them 


*  The  French  word  here  is  ^ocotit,  but  M. 

Ricord,  the  author  of  this  paper,  and  who 

'  kindly  examined  the  tranaUtioDj  agrees 


from  those  of  the  vagina,  which  appear  not 
to  he  agglomerated  together. 

13thly.  In  the  acute  state,  I  have  found 
upon  the  neck  of  the  uterus  ulcerations  seated, 
'nmeteen  times  in  twenty,  at  the  orifice,  and 
once  in  the  same  number  upon  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  neck,  more  or  less  close  to  the  blind 
sac  with  which  the  vagina  surrounds  superiorly 
the  OS  tincae.  Of  these  last,  of  which  I  have 
six  examples,  four  were  seated  upon  the  an- 
terior and  two  upon  the  posterior  face.  It  is 
conceivable,  indeed,  that  if  these  ulcerations 
have  been  the  consequence,  as  I  think,  of 
direct  infection,  that  they  must  more  readily 
have  been  produced  upon  the  anterior  than 
upon  the  posterior  face,  the  public  women 
presenting  rather  frequently  a  little  ante- 
version,  whence  it  results,  that  the  posterior 
face  of  the  neck  is  directed  upwards,  while  the 
anterior  face  placed  below,  comes  in  contact 
with  the  penis,  which  tends  itself  to  produce 
this  turning  backwards  of  the  orifice,  as  has 
been  observed  by  M.  Lisfranc,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  so  many  important  facts  upon 
the  diseases  of  the  uterus. 

14thly.  But  the  ulcerations  we  find  so  fre- 
quently upon  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  whatever 
may  be  their  precise  seat,  may  be  eighteen  in 
twenty  times  referred  to  the  prominent  ulcer 
(ulchre  saiUanti  ulcus  ^evatum)',  frequently 
they  are  a  species  of  fleshy  granulations  united 
together  in  groups;  finally,  in  one  patient, 
there  existed  true  pustules,  having  a  white, 
and,  as  it  were,  pappy  summit  In  some 
there  was  erosion  of  tne  mucous  membrane, 
similar  to  that  we  have  remarked  as  existing 
in  the  vagina ;  but  finally,  in  others,  and  we 
possess  six  cases  of  them,  ulcerations  near  the 
orifice  running  into  the  cavity,  or  placed  upon 
the  circumference  of  the  neck,  have  presented 
us  with  all  the  characters  attributea  to  true 
syphilitic  chancres.  It  must  be  again  called 
to  mind  here,  that  in  these  patients  no  exterior 
symptoms  and  no  alleged  uneasiness  existed, 
that  could  have  led  to  a  suspicion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  lesions. 

If  we  leave  the  acute  to  occupy  ourselves 
with  the  chronic  state,  we  find, 

1st.  This  very  remarkable  fiict,  'that  in 
vaginal  blennorrhagia  the  posterior  part  of  the 
vagina  is  more  affected  tlian  its  anterior  part, 
while  most  commonly  the  contrary  occurs  in 
the  acute  state. 

2ndly.  In  some  patients,  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane,  as  it  were  granulated,  furnishes  a 
milky  secretion,  spotting  the  linen  with  white 


with  me  that  the  term  is  badly  chosen;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  neither  the  English  nor 
French  language  has  a  single  and  powerful 
word  for  expressing  .this  appearance.  I  have 
seen  the  secretion  upwards  of  a  hundred 
times,  and  think  it  may  be  characterised  well, 
as  having  a  wMte^^egg  appearance,  and 
being  found  in  larger  or  smaller  tenadom 
ekfi^^ating  drops  or  masset^mmA,  T« 
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ains,  a  secretion,  which  becomes,  as  it  were, 
iseous  in  others,  particularly  when  it  remains 
I  contact  with  the  air,  or  when  it  is  about  to 
ecome  evanescent;  seen  round  the  neck  of 
le  womb,  it  much  resembles  the  sebaceous 
icretion  met  with  in  man  between  the  glans 
id  the  prepuce ;  this  state  may  be  referred 
» the  whites. 

3rdly.  The  vaginal  mucous  membrane  per- 
lits  also  of  the  varying  of  a  serous  fluid, 
kewise  spotting  the  linen  with  white  stains, 
iving  sometimes  a  brown  margin. 

4tbry.  But  most  frequently  in  blennorrhcea, 
I  those  women  we  have  examined,  the  va> 
inal  secretions  were  purulent,  yellowish,  or 
reenlsh ;  in  these  cases  the  mucous  mem- 
rane  has  been  sometimes  pale,  and  uniformly 
nootfa,  at  other  times  thickened  in  different 
3ints,  as  it  were  deprived  of  epithelium, 
equently  woolly,  reddish,  as  it  were  softened, 
id  comparable  to  the  conjunctiva  in  cases  of 
ironic  ophthalmia,  or  of  eversion  (^raillement) 

the  eyelids;  this  woolly  state  was  par- 
:ularly  very  remarkable  in  a  patient  in 
hoo),  each  time  we  passed  even  very  slightly 
e  charpie  brush  over  the  neck,  in  order  to 
move  the  mucosity,  it  bled  with  the  greatest 
cility,  without  there  being,  however,  ulcer- 
ion.  This  woman  had  at  the  same  time  a 
irulent  vaginal  secretion,  and  a  very  abund- 
it  purulent  uterine  catarrh. 

5tbly.  Two  patients  have  presented  some 
Itches  in  the  posterior  and  most  remote  part 

the  vagina,  much  redder  than  the  remainder 

the  mucous  membrane,  bleeding  with 
cility,  and  giving  rise  to  a  purulent  secre- 
)n.  These-  patches  were  very  superficially 
cerated,  and  led  me  to  believe,  previously 

an  examination  by  the  speculum,  in  the 
listence  of  a  slight  uterine  haemorrhage. 

6thiy.  With  blennorrhagia  we  have  found 
anulated  vegetations,  stalked  vegetations, 
je  cauliflower  excrescenses,  upon  all  the 
lints  of  the  vaginal  region  of  the  uterus; 
metimes  the  vagina  alone  has  been  affected ; 
metimes  the  neck  of  the  uterus  has  been 
one  the  seat  of  them ;  a  more  or  less  puri- 
rm  and  chronic  discharge  was  the  only 
mptora.  In  one  of  these  patients,  there 
listed,  at  the  base  of  a  vegetation,  placed  at 
'0  inches  behind  the  myrtiform  carunculae,  a 
ep  ulceration,  with  abrupt  edges,  but  elon- 
ited,  irregular,  and  appearing  to  be  the  re- 
It  of  laceration ;  in  a  word,  one  of  those 
lancres  called  mechanical 
7thly.  In  the  chronic  state,  and  in  the 
cater  number  of  patients,  we  have  found 
erine  catarrhs;  the  mucosity  coming  from 
e  orifice  was  always  transparent,  and  similar 

the  white  of  egg ;  the  mucous  membrane 

the  neck  was  most  commonly  pale,  and  free 
7m  swelling  of  the  os  tincse;  sometimes  the 
ucosity  was  of  a  line,  and  in  those  cases 
ere  was  frequently  redness  upon  the  neck, 

even  slight  ulcerations  of  the  orifice ;  in 
her  cases,  finally,  the  neck  was  red  and 
^pertrophied ;  there  existed  erosions  round 


ibe  uterine  orifice^  or  else  true  ulcerations, 
either  prominent  or  deeply  depressed,  like 
those  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  above. 

8thly.  In  one  patient,  who  had  had  many 
children,  and  in  whom  the  neck  was  very 
much  developed,  and  had  a  very  large  orifice, 
nothing  was  seen  at  the  exterior ;  but  on  sepa- 
rating the  lips  of  the  os  tincse  by  the  aid  of 
the  opening  speculum,  ulcerations  were  per- 
ceived upon  their  interior  face,  which  ran  into 
the  cavity  of  the  neck. 

9thly.  All  these  different  ulcerations  have 
appeared  to  us  as  the  most  frequent  source  of 
the  never-ending  discharges,  of  which  the 
deceitful  name  of  whites  does  not  hinder  the 
contagious  nature. 

lOthly.  Finally,  in  some  women,  the  puru- 
lent mucosity  coming  from  the  uterine  orifice, 
has  been  the  only  appreciable  symptom. 

Two  morbid  examinations,  made  by  me  at 
the  Hdpital  des  Ven^riens,  yielded  me  the 
opportunity  of  dissecting,  in  a  woman  thought 
to  have  been  affected  with  blennorrhagia  alone, 
a  rounded  funnel-shaped  ulceration,  with 
abrupt  edges,  with  a  bottom  that  was  blackish 
upon  the  dead  body,  with  an  indurated  base, 
and  seated  at  about  an  inch  and  a  half  behind 
the  carunculae  myrtiformes;  in  the  other,  two 
other  ulcerations  having  the  character  of  the 
preceding,  without  the  form,  which  in  these 
was  irregularly  elongated,  one  upon  the  anter 
rior  lip  of  the  os  tincae,  the  other  ascending 
into  its  cavity ;  the  latter,  however,  was  a  little 
rounder.  In  these  ulcerations,  and  in  the 
indurated  tumour  (engorgement)  of  their  bases, 
nothing  bore  resemblance  either  to  cancer  or 
to  scirrhus. 

As  to  the  contagion  of  the  different  lesions 
we  have  rapidly  enumerated,  the  following  is 
what  we  have  up  to  this  period  had  occasion 
to  remark : 

A  girl  sent  by  the  police,  already  treated  for 
more  than  a  month  back  for  a  prominent, 
but  not  very  extensive  ulceration  of  the  left 
commissure  of  the  lips  of  the  os  tincae,  "hav- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  slight  opaque  uterine 
catarrh,  slightly  purulent,  without  very  marked 
vaginal  secretion,  was  examined  by  the  aid  of 
the  speculum  on  the  day  of  her  exit.  The 
vulva  was  found  healthy,  as  well  the  adjacent 
parts  and  the  vagina;  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
was  likewise  healthy,  and  normal  in  bulk. 
Only  the  ulceration  of  the  orifice  was  notconi«- 
pletely  cicatrised ;  there  remained  a  point  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  head  of  a  large  pin, 
which  appeared  to  us,  however,  on  the  point 
of  cicatrisation ;  the  mucosity  escaping  from 
the  uterus  was  transparent.  The  patient  was 
considered  erroneously  as  cured,  and  I  dis- 
missed her.  A  student  in  medicine,  one  of  my 
Sieves,  who  had  formerly  had  connexion  with 
her,  and  who  had  seen  no  woman  for  a  long 
time,  had  at  the  moment  of  her  exit  connexion 
with  her  again,  and  contracted  an  ulcus  eleva- 
turn  at  the  base  of  the  glans,  and  a  bubo.  The 
patient  returned  to  the  hospital  the  next  day ; 
we  examined  her  carefully  by  aid  of  the  spej 
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culum,  and  we  found  nothing  tt  the  exterior 
or  at  the  entrance  of  the  vulva;  the  vagina 
was  also  healthy,  but  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
was  red ;  it  appeared  a  little  swollen ;  the  cica- 
trix of  the  ulceration  was  ruptured i  and  the 
ulceration  itself,  doubled  in  extent,  secreted  a 
puriform  matter.  The  patient  was  retained 
m  the  hospital,  and  afterwards  dismissed  per- 
fectly cured. 

A  woman,  recently  entered  into  the  civil 
wards,  affected  with  deep  ulceration  of  the 
uterine  orifice,  but  not  much  extended  in  sur- 
face, and  giving  rise  to  a  purulent  discharge, 
without  there  b^ing  any  thing  at  the  vulva,  or 
in  the  vagina,  told  us  that  her  husband  had  a 
chancre ;  this  man  happening  to  be  also  at  the 
Hdpital  des  Veneriens,  we  were  enabled  to 
determine  the  existence  in  him  of  a  chancre 
of  the  meatus  urinarius. 

Three  patients,  two  in  the  civil  wards,  and 
one  in  those  of  the  police,  affected  with  puru- 
lent biennorrhoea  coinciding  with  red  and  ulce- 
rated granulations  of  the  uterine  orifice,  but 
without  chancre  of  the  vulva  or  of  the  vagina, 
have  told  us  spontaneously  in  praying  eagerly 
for  their  cure,  that  whenever  they  had  con- 
nexion with  men,  they  communicated  to  them 
very  intense  blennorrhagia,but  never  chancres'. 
In  taking  a  retrospect  of  the  facts  we  have 
observed  during  the  space  of  six  months  upon 
a  hundred  and  sixty  patients,  renewed  every 
eight  days,  we  have  found, 

1st.  That  the  vulva  was  more  frequently 
affected  in  blennorrhagia  than  in  blennorrhcM; 

2ndly.  That  in  chronic  discharges,  the  deep- 
seated  parts  of  the  vagina,  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  and  its  cavity  were  on  the  contrary 
more  frequently  diseased ; 

3rdly.  That  the  different  ulcerations  were 
most  frequent  in  the  parts  of  the  vulva  situated 
anteriorly  of  the  caruncule  myrtiformes,  then 
upon  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  lastly  in  the 
deep-seated  parts  of  the  vagina ; 

4thly.  That  vegatations  were  met  with  in 
the  following  order ;  on  the  vulva,  the  vagina, 
and  the  uterus ; 

5tbly.  That  the  different  lesions,  in  the  acute 
stale  may  exist  at  the  same  time  in  different 
points; 

6thly.  That  acute  affections  associated  with 
others  pre-existing  and  chronic,  were  speedily 
cured,  without  the  latter  having  been  influ- 
enced by  them ; 

7thly.  That  in  some  cases,  on  the  contrary, 
the  chronic  state  was  rendered  more  intense 
by  the  recent  disease,  which  most  commonly 
rendered  Uie  case  more  serious. 

8ihly.  That  the  different  lesions  tended  to 
produce  similar  lesions  by  contagion*,  and 


*  M.  Pailloux,  a  very  distingubhed  interne 
det  UQpilaux,  who  has  been  attached  to  my 
service,  has  collected  carefully,  in  the  men*s 
wards  and  in  those  of  the  women  who  are 
under  my  care,  some  very  valuable  observa- 
tions on  this  subject. 


that  at  least,  in  the  present  stale  of  our  know* 
ledge  it  must  not  be  admitted  that  k  simple 
blennorrhagia  in  a  woman  f  csn  give  rise  te 
chancres  in  the  man. 

9thly.  Finiilly,  that  a  woman  alfMed  at 
the  same  time  with  blennorrhagia  and  with 
chancres,  may,  by  having  connexion  with  sete- 
ral  men,  give  blennorrhagia  alone,  chancres 
alone,  or  these  two  aflRections  simultaneously. 

In  coming  to  some  points  of  treatment  of 
the  different  lesions,  of  which  the  vulva,  the 
vagina,  and  the  uterus,  may  be  the  seat ;  per- 
mit me  to  say,  that  placed  in  the  venereal  hos- 
pital without  preconceived  ideas,  and  without 
any  exclusive  system,  my  intention  is  to 
observe  rigorously  the  ftusts,  profiting  at  the 
same  time  by  the  modern  theories  and  the 
experience  of  the  old  observers. 

Not  admitting  with  Duran,  so  justly  blamed 
by  Pabre,  that  all  discharge  in  women,  acute 
or  chronic,  are  of  a  syphilitie  nature,  and  that 
there  are  no  whites,  whatever  may  be  the 
period  of  their  origin,  that  do  not  depend  upon 
a  venereal  principle,  I  think  it  however  pru- 
dent, even  though  it  should  be  thought  with 
Hernandez,  that  gonorrhoea  is  not  identical 
with  the  pox,  to  regard  with  distrust  every 
abnormal  discharge  proceeding  from  the  vulva, 
particularly  in  public  women,  in  as  much  as 
these  discharges,  of  whatever  nature,  are  gene- 
rally contagious^.  But  while  we  desire  that 
every  discharge  should  t>e  carefully  treated, 
admitting  with  Bell  and  others,  that  local 
treatment  is  the  most  efficacious,  and  ought  to 
be  placed  in  the  first  rank,  we  employ  one 
which  has  in  it  nothing  specific,  nothing  appli- 
cable rather  to  the  syphilitic  than  to  anv  otfier 
principle,  and  which  we  may,  by  modification, 
apply  to  all  cases,  leaving  dhe  particular  prin- 
ciple, or  the  special  complications  of  such  and 
such  a  discharge  to  be  subsequently  combated 
by  general  means. 

In  the  acute  stage,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  symptoms  or  their  cause,  antiphlogistics 
have  succeeded  well  with  us;  but  we  have 
particularly  derived  great  advantage  in  many 
circumstances  from  bleeding  from  the  arm,  so 
much  and  so  deservingly  recommended  by 
our  master  and  fnend  M.  Lisfranc.  Indeed, 
as  he  has  so  frequently  proved  in  his  clinical 
lectures,  bleeding  from  the  arm  in  diseases  of 
the  pelvis,  particularly  in  those  of  the  uterns 
and  of  its  appendages,  is  far  preferable  to 
leeches  applied  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
diseased  parts.    However,  when  leeches  have 

t  It  will  be  seen  by  M.  Ricord's  next  paper 
Ofi  the  mocnlatkn  of  pox  matter,  that  there 
are  gonorrhoeas  which  cannot  produce  chancre 
even  on  inoculation,  and  that  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  no  gonorrhoea  can  do  so  if  it  be  not 
accompanied  by  a  manifest  or  hidden  chancre. 
^A.  T. 

}  By  contagious,  M.  Ricord  here  means 
what  can  produce  gonorrhoea,  as  he  informs 
me,  for  he  thinks  now  that  nothing  but  eha&« 
crous  matter  can  produce  diancre.-«A.  T« 
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«d  requisite,  we  have  caiise<l  them  to  be 
irajs  placed  for  diseases  of  the  vulva,  of  the 
noa,  and  of  the  uteras,  above  the  ligaments 
Fallopius,  and  for  those  of  the  anus  and  of 
e  rectum,  upon  the  sacral  region.  In  this 
inner  we  avoid  the  virulent  secretions  of  the 
nitai  parts  or  of  the  anus  coming  in  contact 
ith  the  leech  bites>  and  transforming  these 
to  very  tedious  and  very  difficultly  curable 
cers,  which  frequently  occurred  to  us  in  the 
mmencement,  when  we  caused  the  leeches 
be  applied  in  the  fold  of  the  thighs,  or  around 
e  anus  in  patients  affected  with  virulent  dis- 
arges. 

Again  following  the  principles  of  M.  Lis- 
inc,  we  have  preferred  having  recourse  to 
lire  baths,  they  are  generally  more  useful 
an  seat  baths,  which  frequenUy  produce  con- 
istions  in  the  pelvis. 

Emollient  injections  are  sometimes  hurtful 

I  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  extremity 

the  syringe ;  we  replace  them  in  such  cases 

■   cbarpie  steeped  in  emollient  injections 

aced  at  the  entrance  of  the  vulva,  and  fre- 

lentlv  renewed,  for  the  heat  of  the  parts 

eedily  renders  these  decoctions  sour,  and 

ves  them  irritating  properties. 

I  shall  dwell  no  longer  upon  what  regards 

e  acute  stages  of  discharges,  or  of  other 

ions  of  the  genital  parts;  my  intention,  I 

3eat,  is  not  at  present  to  make  a  treatise, 

profestOi  but  only  to  indicate  some  points 

lich  have  appeared  to  me  deserving  of  atten- 

n. 

As  soon  as  the  acute  stage  has  been  over- 
Tie,  as  the  introduction  of  the  speculum 
thout  pain  is  possible,  the  vagina  and  the 
3k  of  the  uterus  must  be  examined,  in  order 
it  we  may  know  whether  there  does  not 
ist  some  indication  to  fulfil,  such  as  excisions 
vegetations,  cauterisation  of  these  same  ve- 
ations  when  they  cannot  be  cut,  cauterisa- 
15  of  the  different  deeply-seated  ulcerations, 
1  finally,  treatment  of  the  vaginal  and  ute- 
e  discharges. 

For  the  examination  of  the  vagina,  an 

ire*  speculum,  of  a  bulk  proportionate  to 

parts,  is  preferable :  it  allows  of  all  t!\e 

:inal  mucous  membrane,  which  unfolds  be- 

i  it  as  it  is  pushed  forwards,  being  seen ; 

for  the  examination  of  the  neck  of  the 

rus,  the  opening  speculum  is  better  adapted ; 

it  has  happened  to  me,  with  the  entire 

cuhinr,  not  to  have  seen  ulcers  seated  upon 

posterior  face  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  or 

)ern3it  other  ulcerations  seated  in  the  blind 

of  the  vagina  around   the  os  tincse  to 

ipe  my  notice,  or  even  not  to  have  been 

I  to  see  the  os  tincae  in  the  aperture   of 

instrument. 

Ln  observation  that  we  have  very  frequently 


M.  Kicord  has  since  found  by  experience 
the  opening  speculum  is  even  preferable. 

his  case^  and  now  never  uses  the  entire 

ulum. 


had  opportunities  of  making  is,  that  the  neck 
of  the  uterus,  examined  with  the  opening  spe- 
culum, has  not  the  same  appearance  or  the 
same  form  as  with  the  entire  speculum.  Atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  these  differences,  for,  with 
the  first  instrument,  the  os  tince  may  appear 
hypertrophied,  while,  with  the  second,  it  will 
present  its  normal  bulk. 

The  following,  after  all,  is  the  local  treat- 
ment that  enables  us  to  dismiss,  cured,  the 
greater  number  of  women  affbcted  with  ancient 
and  obstinate,  simple  or  complicated,  dis- 
charges, with  lesions  of  the  vagina,  of  the  os 
tines,  and,  in  some  circumstances,  with  lesions 
of  the  uterine  cavity. 

I  have  almost  generally  renounced  injec- 
tions. Before  we  were  so  scrupulous  in  out 
examinations  and  in  our  dismissals,  the  women, 
paying  little  attention  to  their  discharges, 
never  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to  make 
these  injections.  Since  they  have  been  con- 
vinced that  they  will  not  quit  the  hospital  until 
they  are  perfectly  cured,  they  have  submitted 
to  them,  for  the  most  part,  with  regularity, 
but,  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  without 
any  conceivable  satisfactory  results.  In  many 
patients,  the  injection  does  not  reach  so  far 
as  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  M.  Parent  du 
Ch4lelet  has  told  me,  that  he  had  assured 
hi^mself  of  this  fact,  by  placing  upon  the  os 
tincae  a  plug  made  o/  cnarpie,  a'nd  causin?, 
subsequently,  a  coloured  injection  to  be  ad- 
ministered, which  did  not  stain  the  charpie. 
I  know,  however,  that  injections  may  be  made 
to  arrive  at  the  most  deep-seated  parts  of  the 
vagina,  by  placing  the  pelvis  so  that  its  supe- 
rior may  become  momentarily  its  most  declined 
part ;  but  even  though  injections  may  be  well 
administered,  the  liquid  remaining  in  the  place 
too  short  a  time  acts  but  little,  or  even  not  at 
all ;  hence  I  have  given  the  preference  to  the 
permanent  application  of  liquids  by  means  of 
charpie  f  imbibed  with  them — charpie  that  I 
make  to  bear  upon  all  tlie  diseased  points  of 
the  deep  parts  of  the  vagina,  and  which  I  leave 
in  place  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  parts  and  the 
greater  or  less  abundance  of  the  secretions. 
Then  we  have  vaginal  discharge  without  lesion 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  If  that  discbarge 
is  not  great,  a  plug  of  charpie,  steeped  in  a 
concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  leadj,  is 
introduced  into  the  cavit}*  of  the  vagina  by  aid 
of  the  entire  speculum,  and  it  is  not  replaced 
until  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours.  The 

t  Some  persons  have  employed  sponges. 

J  The  ordinary  dose  of  acetate  of  lead  for  • 
the  solution  used  by  M.  Ricord  is  half  an 
ounce  for  a  pound  weight  of  water,  in  cases 
where  the  acute  state  is  recently  passed, 
and  one  ounce  to  a  pound  in  chronic  cases. 
We  give  the  preference  to  this  liquid  in 
most  cases ;  however,  all  those  that  have  beeh 
recommended  may  be  employed  in  ihe  Bame 
manner. 
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discharge^  is  it  abundant?  The  plug  placed 
in  the  same  situation  is  renewed  twice  a-day. 
A  great  number  of  patients  whom  we  had 
caused  to  take  astringent  injections  of  every 
kind  for  a  long  time  without  success^  have 
gone  out  cured  after  fifteen  days*  continuance 
of  this  treatment  alone,  aided  by  repose  and 
regimen.  The  mucous  membrane,  is  it  covered 
with  prominences  similar  to  pale  spongy  un- 
healthy-looking granulations?  Is  it  softened 
and  woolly?  The  introduction  of  a  plug  of 
charpie,  steeped  in  a  mixture  of  twelve  parts 
by  weight  of  water  to  one  part  of  acidulous 
nitrate  of  mercury,  and  left,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, ten  minutes,  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  even  more,  to  be 
subsequently  replaced  by  a  plug  steeped  in  a 
concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  (Eau 
Blanche  of  M.  Ricordj,  has  frequently  well 
succeeded  with  us.  For  the  time  of  leaving 
off  the  diluted  acidulous  nitrate  of  mercury, 
we  must  here  take  into  consideration  the  condi- 
tion of  the  parts,  and  leave  it  so  much  less  time 
as  we  have  to  deal  with  more  irritable  women, 
and  an  adjacent  lesion  in  an  acute  state ;  other- 
wise more  irritation  than  may  be  desired  for 
giving  a  spur  to  the  chronic  state  may  be 
induced,  and  thus  more  harm  than  good  may 
be  the  result. 

Have  we  ulcerations  of  the  vagina  or  uterus 
to  treat?  Very  frequently  the  dressing,  with 
the  acetate^of-lead  plug  placed  upon  them, 
sufiices  to  induce  their  cicatrisation.  Are  they 
accompanied  with  induration  and  swelling  of 
the  parts  on  which  they  are  seated?  Small 
revulsive  bleedings  are  very  efficacious.  Are 
they  atonic  ?  Whether  they  be  prominent  or 
depressed  we  cauterise  them  with  the  pure 
acidulous  nitrate  of  mercury,  directed  upon 
them  by  aid  of  the  charpie  brush :  this  has 
appeared  to  us  preferable  to  every  other  caustic. 
As  soon  as  the  cauterisation  is  accomplished, 
we  place  upon  the  cauterised  points  some 
charpie  imbibed  witli  the  solution  of  the  ace- 
tale  of  lead,  and  changed  every  twenty -four 
hours,  or  oftencr,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
suppuration. 

Ulcerations  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  being, 
as  we  have  already  said,  frequently  accompa- 
nied with  uterine  catarrh,  it  happens  that  the 
mucosity  coming  from  the  orifice  of  the  uterus 
falls,  on  account  of  its  more  declining  position 
upon  the  posterior  lip  of  the  os  tincae,  and 
covers  the  ulcerations  that  mav  be  found  there. 
When  we  desire  to  cauterise  those  ulcerations, 
as  has  been  observed  by  M.  Lisfranc,  we  only 
touch  the  mucosity;  this  must,  therefore,  be 
previously  removed,  which  is  sometimes  easy 
by  means  of  a  charpie  brush,  or  by  a  long 
pair  of  pincers,  which  I  have  caused  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose ;  but,  in  some  circum- 
sUnces,  these  means  being  insufficient,  I  direct 
a  charpie  brush,  steeped  in  the  acidulated  ni- 
trate of  mercury,  upon  the  mucosity,  and  thus 
coagulate  it.  Removing  it  tlius  coagulated, 
by  the  aid  of  the  pincers,  I  cauterise,  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  the  ulcerations  thus  laid  bare. 


In  upwards  of  sixty  patients,  in  whom  we 
have  cauterised  ulcerations  seated  upon  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  we  have  never  nad  the 
least  accident.  Four  or  five  patients  at  most 
have  experienced  a  slightly  burning  sensation*. 

The  cauterisations  have  been  repeated  every 
six  or  eight  days,  care  being  taken  not  to  apply 
them  during  the  menstrual  period.  We  have 
never  yet  practised  more  than  ten  in  the  same 
individual,  and  have  thus  dismissed,  cured, 
women  who  might  have  been  deemed  in- 
curable. 

Uterine  discharges  that  are  transparent,  and 
which  constitute  simple  whites,  have  often 
disappeared,  or  have  much  diminished,  when 
the  ulcerations  that  existed  upon  the  neck  have 
been  cured.  Some  uterine  discharges,  opaline 
and  even  purulent,  have  in  like  manner  dis- 
appeared with  the  ulcerations  of  the  neck; 
but  in  five  cases  the  purulent  discharges  existed 
alone ;  and  appearing  to  depend  upon  atonic 
ulcerations  of  the  cavity  of  the  neck,  we  have 
attempted  dilute  iujections  of  the  acidulous 
nitrate  of  mercury  into  this  cavity,  in  the 
manner  already  indicated.  Three  of  these  dis- 
charges have  been  radically  cured,  two  have 
only  become  transparent  and  less  abundant. 

The  following  is  the  process  I  employ  :--a 
double-barrelled  s3Tinge  contains  in  one  of  its 
parts  the  dilute  acidulous  nitrate  of  mercury  f, 
and  in  the  other,  pure  water.  Its  pipe,  also 
double,  is  adaptable  to  a  gum  elastic  catheter, 
open  at  its  two  extremities.  The  free  extre- 
mity of  this  catheter,  smeared  with  some  greasy 
body,  is  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  neck 
of  the  uterus,  into  which  about  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  dilute  acidulous  nitrate  of  mercury  is 
then  injected,  allowed  to  remain  for  one 
minute,  and  then  to  be  expelled  by  the  injec- 
tion of  the  water,  without  the  syringe  re- 
quiring to  be  displaced,  or  the  instrument  to 
be  changed. 

All  the  patients  injected  have  experienced 
immediately  afterwards,  or  onlv  after  the  lapse 
of  some  hours,  pains  in  the  loins,  and  a  little 
heat  in  the  hypogastriura,  which  have  been 
dissipated  by  scat  baths.  These  unfavourable 
signs  were  calculated  to  frighten  us  at  first, 
.but  have  never  been  followed  by  serious 
symptoms. 

Two  patients  have  had  five  injections,  the 
others  three  or  four.  These  injections  have 
only  been  made  at  eight  days'  distance  from 


*  Since  this  M.  Ricord  informs  me,  that 
he  has  cauterised  upwards  of  300  women  on 
the  neck  of  the  uterus,  or  os  tincae,  with  suc- 
cess, and  without  any  serious  consequences. 
I  myself  have  seen  him  cauterise  upwards  of 
a  hundred  without  any  dangerous  consequence* 
Care  must  however' be  taken  to  have  the 
charpie  brush  free  fW)m  drops  that  might  fall 
upon  the  vagina,  and  do  considerable  injury 
by  exciting  unnecessary  irritation. — A.  T. 

t  One  part  by  weight  of  acidulous  nitrate 
of  mercury  to  twelve  by  weight  of  pure  water. 
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ne  another.  The  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
as  been  successful  with  us  in  several  cases  of 
-aosparent  uterine  catarrh. 
We  here  terminate  a  labour,  doubtless  very 
□perfect,  bat  which  we  have  been  anxious  to 
resent  to  the  learned  Academy,  which  has 
}ne  us  the  honour  of  Ibtening  to  us,  as  an 
igagement  entered  into  with  it  to  communis 
ite  to  it  the  result  of  all  our  observations,  in 
der  that  its  enlightened  criticism  may  turn 
;  from  the  path  of  error,  if  we  are  likely  to 
II  into  it,  or  that  its  approbation,  when  we 
all  have  merited  it,  may  reward  us  for  our 
iwur. 


TRANSLATION  OF  BARON  ALIBERT 
ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

BY  SAMUEL  PLUMBE,  M.R.C.S. 

(Continued  from  page  208.) 


EciES  4.  —  Teigne  AmicmtacSe.^  Tinea 
Asbeitina. 

This  form  has  no  crusts^  but  shining 
very  scales^  which  by  their  con- 
ation harden  and  unite  the  hair  the 
lole  length  in  parcels,  and  its  silky 
i  delicate  appearance  causes  it 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
*estos. 

[t  is  easily  known  at  first  sight, 
:  as  it  is  very  rare,  it  is  not  as- 
ishing  it  has  escaped  the  observa-* 
1  of  my  predecessors;  we  must 
least  presume,  that  if  some  medi- 
men  have  met  with  it,  they  have 
ir  a  slight  examination,  confounded 
/ith  the  furfuraceous  scald  head, 
generally  occupies  the  upper  and 
-part  of  the  head ;  it  is  particularly 
racterised  by  very  small  fine  scales, 

silvery  and  mother-of-pearl  ap- 
ranee,  which  surrounding  the  hair, 
lot  resemble  amiss  that  thin  and 
isparent  pellicle  with  which  the 
hers  of  young  birds  are  surrounded 
n  they  are  first  hatched,  or  rather 

substance,  called  by  naturalists^ 
stos. 

$uch  are  the  principal  physical 
acteristics  of  the  amianthous  scald 
[.  When  the  hair,  thus  hardened 
;  this  scaly  matter,  is  cut  with  the 
ors,  the  skin  appears  furrowed ; 
red  and  inflamed,  but  much  less 
lan  in  the  forms  before  described : 
itching  is  inconsiderable,  as  this 
le  is  almost  always  dry ;  it  does 


not  emit  any  perceptible  smell.  The 
following  case  vnR  serve  to  complete 
this  description. 


Case  1.—  * 


—  Bard,  aged  28, 
had  a  mother,  who  was  afflicted  with 
a  disease  similar  to  the  one  about  to 
be  described :  in  his  infancy  he  had 
neither  the  croup  nor  crusta  lactea. 
He  had  four  brothers,  three  of  whom 
enjoyed  good  health,  the  fourth,  who 
was  the  youngest^  experienced  an 
analogous  affection.  Five  years  since 
he  got  the  itch ;  he  was  attended  by 
a  quack,  who  rubbed  him  with  a  po- 
matum, of  the  composition  of  which 
he  was  ignorant;  he  was  cured  quickly 
enough,  but  since  that  period  he  has 
felt,  at  every  change  of  season,  an 
itching,  more  or  less  smart,  princi- 
pally about  the  knuckles ;  this  stat^ 
lasted  some  weeks.  It  is  about  fif- 
teen months  since  he  met  with  violent 
vexations,  and  was  tormented  by  two 
passions,  equally  strong,  love  and 
jealousy.  In  the  winter  of  1805,  on 
getting  out  of  bed,  he  used  to  wash 
his  head  every  morning  with  cold 
water,  one  day  several  pimples  showed 
themselves  on  the  crown,  accompanied 
at  intervals  by  tolerably  smart  itching. 
Every  time  he  scratched  he  excoriated 
them,  and  caused  a  greyish  humour  to 
flow,  which,  by  drying  in  the  hair, 
was  converted  into  scaly  scabs,  and^'. 
as  these  scabs  came  off,  they  were  re- 
placed by  new  ones ;  for  thirty  days 
the  patient  took  Belloste's  pills  as 
well  as  a  common  purgative,  notwith- 
standing the  disease  in  question  made 
rapid  progress.  This  was  his  condition 
when  we  first  saw  him.  The  disease 
occupied  all  the  upper  part  of  his 
head,  from  the  front  to  the  back,  and, 
transversely,  it  spread  from  one  tem- 
ple to  the  other.  In  some  places  were 
yellowish  crusts,  that  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  pulling  off,  and  you  then 
perceived  the  ulcerated  scalp.  In  the 
rest  of  the  space,  occupied  by  the 
disease,  the  hairs  lay  in  their  natural 
direction;  they  were  glued  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
cap.  From  the  basis  of  the  hair  there 
arose  8mall/aA:e^j  of  a  silvery  white. 
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more  or  less  long,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  Idnd  m  strie.  When 
these  waves  were  taken  off  there  were 
furrows  more  or  less  deep ;  the  tout 
ensemble  of  the  flakes^  separated  from 
the  hairy  skin,  resembled  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  asbestos  (asbesti- 
num),  the  resemblance  was  so  striking 
that  almost  all  the  spectators  were  de- 
ceived by  it.  The  patient  was  cured 
by  a  mixture  of  suiphnr  and  cerate ; 
it  was  necessary  to  continue  this  ap- 
plication for  several  months. 

Spicibs  5.— 7V;^e  Muqueut€> 

This  teigne  has  yellow  crusts,  which 
are  easily  detached  from  the  scalp, 
furnishing  a  mucous  matter,  which 
hardens  and  glues  the  hair  in  lumps 
and  layers.  This  disease  does  not 
confine  itself  entirely  to  the  head,  it 
Sometimes  extends  to  the  forehead, 
face,  and  about  the  temples  and  ears. 

It  has  been  very  inaccurately  de- 
scribed by  my  predecessors,  the  greater 
part  have  confounded  it  with  the  milk 
rash,  but  it  differs  visibly  in  its  exterior 
characteristics,  and  the  great  intensity 
of  the  symptoms  which  accompany  it, 
in  short,  tne  affection,  known  under 
the  name  of  croule  lacteuse,  is  ge- 
nerally only  a  mass  of  squamous  or 
furfuraceous  crusts,  white,  most  often 
dr^,  rarely  wet.  It  only  attacks 
diildren ;  the  mucous  teigne»  on  the 
Contrary,  is  so  violent,  on  account  of 
the  symptoms  it  brings  with  it,  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  allow  it  to  proceed 
uncontrolled*  It  shows  itself  durina 
the  two  first  years  of  childhood,  and 
I  have  seen  it  frequently  where  the 
milk  has  been  bad,  or  combing  with 
an  imperfect  and  laborious  dentition. 
I  have  also  observed  it  in  children 
born  of  scrofulous  parents,  or  who 
were  subject  to  other  diseases  of  the 
lymphatic  or  cutaneous  system.  This 
affection,  which  I  am  now  describing, 
is  generttlly  characterised  by  super* 
fidal  ulcerations,  which  occupy  more 
particularly  the  scalp  of  children,  but 
It  also  extends  to  the  forehead,  tem- 
ples, ears,  and  sometimes  body,  arms, 
and  thighs,  as  I  have  remarked  at  the 
hoapitaT  of  St.  Louia,    These  ulcer** 


ations  are  of  a  very  sharp  natoit^ 
funiish  a  mucous  matter,  whieh  runs 
from  all  parts,  and  resembles  spoilt 
honey ;  in  some  cases  these  ulcerations 
dry  entirely,  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  air,  or  through  the  influence 
of  the  heat,  and  form  crusts  of  au 
ashy  colour,  or  as  yellow  as  wax,  of- 
fering sometimes  even  a  green  shade. 
I  have  observed  the  origin  of  these 
ulcerations,  and  they  begin  in  a  very 
different  manner  :  sometimes  the  pus- 
tules are  large,  sometimes  small,  some- 
times they  are  sharp  vesides,  which 
contain  a  transparent  liquid  of  a  yel- 
lowish white;  sometimes  there  are 
abscesses,  which  occasion  fever,  and 
eausesopainful  a  distension,  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  open  them  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  outlet  of  the  liquid  they 
contain.  The  pustules  or  vesicles 
break  spontapeously,  or  are  broken  by 
the  child  in  scratching.  The  viscoua 
liquid  they  contain  turns  to  soft  crusts 
of  a  yellow  straw  colour,  often  mixed 
with  a  reddish  tint,  but  a  new  humour 
flows  every  moment  from  these  sama 
sources,  we  have  even  seen  the  nasal 
mucus  flow  in  such  abundancefrom  the 
nasal  holes,  that  the  child's  breath  waa 
quite  oppressed  by  it.  There  are 
places  in  the  head  which  do  not 
show  the  particular  ulcers  we  have 
already  mentioned,  but  where  the  cel<- 
lular  structure  swells  and  rises  so 
greatly  as  to  cause  inequalities  and 
bumps,  more  or  less  oonsiderable. 
These  swellings  insensibly  sink 
through  the  rupture  of  the  neiffh- 
bouring  vesicles,  or  give  place  to  di£* 
ferent  suppurations.  Sometimes  this 
cellular  and  cutaneous  tumefiiction 
arrives  to  such  a  de^ee  of  inteniity, 
that  the  ears  acquire  double  their 
siae.  It  is  then  especially  that  a 
state  of  plilogosis,  of  redness,  and  ex« 
Ireme  tension  shows  itself  along  the 
cheeks,  and  over  almost  all  the  hott 
Nothing  can  express  the  violente  of 
the  itching  to  which  these  children 
are  a  prey,  when  their  heads  are  un« 
covered  and  exposed  to  the  air  it  ia 
still  more  violent.  Then  they  toss 
their  heads  eagerly  against  their 
shoulders^  and  if  their  hands  art  fi«« 
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ej  luttten  to  sorateh  tjiemselves 
to  tn  Mgernen^  which  shows  the 
light  they  experience  from  it. 
trough  the  effect  of  this  general  ir- 
Btion  the  greatest  part  of  the  head 
ieprived  of  hair ;  the  naked  skin 
}f  a  rose  colour^  but  the  iniiamma- 
7  symptoms  are  less  than  in  the 
ma  already  described.  The  texture 
the  skin  is  shining,  because  it  is 
stantly  damp^  and  often  stained 
h  a  mucus  of  a  caseous  appear- 
e.  The  smell  it  emits  resembles 
r  milk.  It  is  more  or  less  offensive 
)rding  to  the  degree  of  intensity 
the  symptoms.  I  have  observed 
;ral  changes  in  the  manner  of 
dren  during  its  different  stages ; 
!n  the  crusts  are  dry,  and  ceased 
)e  bathed  with  mucus,  they  are 
rnful,  silent,  uneasy,  and  look  ill. 
the  oontrarv>  when  this  excre- 
tal  matter  flows  with  abundance, 
Q  it  waters  and  penetrates  every 
of  the  scalp,  their  faces  are  lively 
their  functions  are  perfectly  re- 
r.  My  general  remarks  will  show 
conclusions  that  must  be  drawn 
this  circumstance.  I  have,  how- 
seen  the  mucous  scald  head  make 
advance  and  exhibit  such  serious 
)toms,  that  children  have  fallen 

a  kind  of  consumption,  have 
ne  very  thin,  their  eyes  hollow, 

in  short,  at  the  height,  the 
Ity  induced  by  it  gives  occasion 
e  development  of  other  ^diseases 
langerous  nature. 

SB  !•— I  had  occasion  to  observe 
e  Hospital.  St.  Louis,  Joseph 
eret,  aged  twenty  months,  who 
ifflicted  with  a  mucous  teigne  ; 
ffection  showed  itself  at  a  time 
his  nurse  had  just  undergone 
troubles,  her  husband  had  been 
1  to  prison,  she  was  then  se- 
f  ill,  and  was  even  delirious, 
1  this  lasted  but  a  short  time ; 
;h8tanding  this  unfortunate  ac- 

she  qontinued  to  suckle  the 
till  her  milk  was  entirely  ex- 
d ;  the  child  almost  immediately 
.  head  covered  with  yellow  thick 

haying  no  determined  form. 


wetted  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  very  foetid  ichorous  matter,  which 
£owed  from  small  ulcers,  Mrith  which 
the  scalp  was  strewed ;  these  crusts 
came  off  easily  by  the  application  of 
emollient  lotions.  The  head  was  then 
red,  bloody,  and  stripped  of  the  epider* 
mis.  This  child  had  an  illness,  caused 
by  teething,  and  during  this  time  tho 
disease  of  the  scalp  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

The  description  of  the  mucous  scald 
head  I  have  just  drawn,  and  the  ob- 
servations which  accompany  it,  ought, 
I  think,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
slight  affection,  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  the  crusta  lactea. 
This  indeed  is' only  common  to  child- 
ren at  the  breast,  and  does  not  last 
longer  than  the  time  of  suckling.  It 
is  only  characterised  by  slight  furfu- 
raceous  white  scales.  The  T  titii- 
queuse,  on  the  contrary,  has  extended 
crusts,  yellow,  ashy,  or  of  a  red  brown 
colour,  very  firm,  and  covering  the 
head  like  a  cap.  It  excites  an  itching 
much  more  violent  than  the  crusta 
lactea,  and  emits  a  more  foetid  humour. 
Another  thing,  in  which  the  mucous 
scald  head  differs  from  the  other 
species,  is  in  its  attacking  less  deeply 
the  scalp,  in  appearing  rarely  beyond 
the  age  of  four  years,  and  in  the  ulcers 
being  always  wet,  which  appears  to 
us  completely  to  justify  tlie  denomi* 
nation  we  have  given  it. 

CASE  OF  TBAUMATIC  TETANUS  BVO* 
CE8SFULLY  TBEATBD. 

QT  A.  C.  BALDWIN,  M.D.,  OF  GKOSeiA. 

On  the  7th  of  January  I  was  called 
to  see  a  negro  boy,  aged  about  six 
years.  On  examination,  I  found  he 
was  labouring  under  tetanus.  His 
body  was  bent  back  by  the  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muRcles,  forming 
that  variety  of  the  disease  called 
opisthotonos,  A  splinter  in  the  foot 
was  the  only  cause  to  which  the  origin 
of  the  affection  could  be  attributed, 
and  this  had  been  removed  on  the  day 
preceding  my  visit.  The  wound  had 
suppurated,  and  on  being  opened  the 
splinter  had  been  discharged. 

b2  ' 
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Aware  of  the  great  torpor  of  the 
bowels  in  tetanic  affections,  I  deter- 
mined on  the  exhibition  of  a  cathartic 
as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  hope  of 
securing  all  the  advantage  which  could 
be  derived  firom  early  purging,  before 
administering  the  usual  remedies  em- 
ployed in  such  cases.  A  combination 
of  equal  parts  of  the  oirof  turpentine 
and  castor  oil  was  accordingly  airected 
in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful,  nrequently 
repeated.  A  blister  was  applied  to 
the  spine,  and  the  foot  was  enveloped 
in  a  ley  poultice.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing, I  found  that  the  blister  had  drawn 
well,  and  that  the  bowels  had  been 
freely  evacuated;  yet  my  patient  was 
growing  worse,  and  could  swallow  only 
ivith  the  greatest  difficulty.  To  re- 
lieve pain  and  to  produce  relaxation, 
I  directed  a  combination  of  equal  parts 
of  laudanum  and  antimonial  ynne  to 
be  taken  in  teaspoonful  doses  every 
one,  two,  or  three  hours,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  might  require. 
The  more  violent  the  pain,  and  the 
more  formidable  the  spasm,  the  more 
frequently  was  the  medicine  to  be 
exhibited,  and  vice  versd.  To  assist 
in  fulfilling  the  same  indications,  a 
poultice  of  tobacco  was  prescribed,  as 
an  application  to  the  blistered  surface, 
with  an  express  direction  that  it  should 
be  instantly  removed  if  any  of  those 
untoward  symptoms  should  occur 
which  usually  characterise  the  dele- 
terious operation  of  this  powerful 
article. 

The  opium  and  antimony  thus  com- 
bined, acting  conjointly  \vith  the  poul- 
tice of  tobacco,  seemea  to  control  the 
disease,  and  from  that  circumstance 
were  continued  from  day  to  day,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  castor 
oil .  occasionally  administered,  were 
almost  the  only  remedies  employed  in 
the  management  of  the  case  auring 
the  time  of  its  continuance.  As  soon 
as  one  blister  would  heal  a  second  was 
applied  on  or  near  the  same  place,  and 
the  raw  surface  was  dressed  as  before 
stated.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
poultice  which  was  employed,  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  was  poured  on 
an  ounce  of  tobacco,  and  after  a  strong 


infusion  was  formed  a  sufficient  qnan-* 
tity  of  bread  was  added  to  give  the 
proper  consistence. 

Although  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease was  checked  oy  the  opium,  anti- 
mony, and  tobacco,  yet  entire  relief 
was  not  immediately  obtained,  and 
the  affection  remained  for  some  weeks 
stationary,  during  which  time  the 
patient  was  scarce  able  to  move  with- 
out renewing  or  increasing  the  spasm, 
and  could  swallow  nothing  but  liquids, 
and  those  with  considerable  difficulty. 
It  was  between  the  third  and  fourth 
week  when  prospects  of  a  recovery 
began  to  make  their  appearance.  From 
that  time  the  affection  very  gradually 
diminished,  and  he  by  degrees  acquirecl 
the  power  to  move,  sit,  and  stand  up, 
although  it  was  six  or  seven  weeks 
before  he  was  able  to  walk  an  v  of  con- 
sequence. At  this  time,  rather  more 
than  two  months  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  he  is  walking 
about  perfectly  recovered,  although 
considerable  stiffness  yet  remains, 
and  he  has  not  acquired  that  power 
over  the  muscles  which  he  possessed 
before  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Having  witnessed  the  treatment  of 
three  or  four  cases  of  tetanus  in  which 
opium  in  large  doses  was  the  only 
remedy  employed,  every  one  of  which 
terminated  fatally,  I  took  up  the  idea 
that  the  formidable  complaint  coidd 
not  be  controlled  by  this  remedy  alone, 
or  that  if  the  spasm  yielded  to  its 
remedial  influence,  the  injuriouseffects 
of  such  large  doses  of  the  article  on 
the  system  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  benefit  thus  acquired,  and  pro- 
bably in  a  majority  of  cases  contri- 
buted in  bringing  about  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. Influenced  by  that  opinion, 
I  determined,  in  the  management  of 
this  case,  to  give  it  such  doses  as  I 
thought  would  secure  its  anodyne  and 
antispasmodic  effects  without  produc- 
ing those  injurious  consequences  to 
which  I  have  adverted  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  combine  with  it  such 
remedies  as  would  probably  assist  in 
fulfilling  the  indications  desired. 
Whether  my  opinion  was  right  or 
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rong  18  left  for  others  to  determine. 
be  result^  at  all  events^  of  the  case 

which  my  practical  views  were 
forced  was  fayourable^  and  would 
itn  to  justify  the  practice.  The 
ion  of  the  opium  and  the  antimony 
imed  to  have  this  good  effect ;  the 
nbination  thus  formed  was  less 
ating  than  the  laudanum  would 
ve  been  if  given  alone^  and  by  its 
axing  influence  acted  on  the  skin 

a  diaphoretic.  Neither  nausea^ 
r  vomitingj  nor  any  other  unplea- 
It  effect  resulted  from  the  applica- 
n  of  the  tobacco.  On  the  contrary 
ief  was  always  experienced  from  its 
tration,  whether  employed  alone  or 
combination  with  the  remedies 
iSidy  enumerated. — Amer,  Jour, 
d.Sc. 

HBDIGAL   BBTIRINO  FUND. 

^eedingt  of  the  Temporary  Committee  of 
Management  of  the  M&iical  Retiring 
undy  Bengal  Establishment, 

B  Temporary  Committee  of  Ma- 
ement  of  the  Medical  Retiring 
id  held  their  seventh  meeting  at 
house  of  the  secretary  to  the  Me- 
1  Board  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
inst ;  Mr.  Surgeon  Gorbyn  in  the 
r. 

he  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
last  meeting  having  been  con- 
ed, the  revised  plan  of  the  regula- 
(  of  the  fund  by  the  committee 
next  read  -,  and  on  the  motion  of 

Corbyn,  seconded  by  Mr.  Eger« 
it  was  resolved  unanimously, — 

''  That  the  revised  plan  of  the 
lations  of  the  fund  be  printed  and 
lated  for  the  opinion  or  approval 
e  respective  members  of  tne  pro- 

ittevB  from  the  following  gentle- 
stating  their  assent  (as  sub- 
ers)  to  the  fund  were  now  read : 
eons  F.  Corbyn^  O.  Wray,  J. 
t,  J.  Clarke ;  Assistant  Surgeons 
urt,  J.  Mamth,  R.  B.  Duncan^ 
r^oodbum,  J.  Corbet,  A.  Camp« 
A.  Colquhoun,  D.  Russell ;  also 
Assistant  Surgeons  H.  Clark, 
ampbell,  transmitting  their  votes 


in  favour  of  Mr.  6.  Ballard  to  be  per- 
manent Secretary  to  the  Fund ;  mm 
Assistant  Surgeon  W.  A.  Green>  for 
Mr.  J.  Young ;  from  Surgeons  W.  S. 
Charters,  J.  Clarke,  and  Assistant 
Surgeon  J.  Colvin,  for  G.  J.  (Gordon ; 
from  Assistant  Surgeons  G.  J.  Ber- 
wick, D.  Woodbum,  for  Mr.  J.  Hut« 
chinson;  from  Assistant  Surgeons 
A  Colquhoun^  G.  TurnbuU,  for  Mr ; 
Pearson ;  and  from  Surgeons  J.  J. 
Paterson,  F.  Corbyn,  J.  Grant,  As- 
sistant Surgeons,  K.  B.  Francis,  B. 
Wilson,  J.  Fender,  for  Mr.  H.  S. 
Mercer:  likewise  from  Surgeon  J, 
Henderson,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  J. 
Corbet,  transmitting  their  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Fund,  and  from  Superin- 
tending Surgeon  T.  Smith  of  the 
Allahabad  division  of  the  army,  and 
Surgeon  J.  M.  Todd ;  the  latter  pro- 
posing alterations  in  some  parts  of 
the  regulations  of  the  Fund. 

Dr.  Charters,  in  giving  his  vote' 
for  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to 
the  Mediod  Fund,  says,  that  he 
thinks  it  would  be  advisable  that  the 
situation  should  be  given  to  a  mercan- 
tile gentleman ;  he  conceives  it  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund  that  the 
Secretary  should  be  enabled  to  devote 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the 
performance  of  its  duties;  the  time 
of  a  medical  officer  holding  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  Presidency  cannot,  from 
the  nature  of  his  avocation,  be  at  all 
periods  disposable,  nor  can  he  be  sup- 
posed to  be  so  conversant  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  accounts  as  a  person 
accustomed  to,  and  educated  for,  a 
mercantile  life.  He  gives  his  vote 
for  Mr.  G.  J.  Gordon,  but  if  it  should 
be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  sub- 
scribers that  a  medical  gentleman 
shall  be  secretary,  he  in  that  case 
votes  for  Mr.  Mercer. 

Mr.  John  Grant,  in  statins  his  wish 
to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  Fund, 
observes,  that  with  reference  to  the 
situation  of  Secretary  to  the  Institu- 
tion he  has  much  pleasure  in  offering 
his  vote  to  Mr.  Miercer,  who,  for  the 
reasons  he  states,  he  considers  has  the 
best  claims  to  that  appointment  of  any 
of  the  candidates  who  have  offered. 
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Mr.  Smith,  in  his  communication, 
ttates^  that  in  reply  to  the  circular 
letter  of  the  16th  ult.  he  begs  to  in*- 
form  the  Committee  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the 
Medical  Retiring  Fund  on  the  plan 
ftt  present  proposed,  to  which  he  states 
his  objections.  Should,  however,  any 
other  plan  doing  away  with  those  ob- 
jections hereafter  be  pronosed,  he  shall 
be  happy  to  become  a  subscriber ;  and 
Sn  the  event  of  a  Permanent  Secretary 
being  decided  upon,  which  he  should 
consider  indispensable,  and  whose  sa- 
kry  of  300  rn])ees  per  mensem  he 
approves  of«  he  should  in  that  case 
ffive  his  vote  in  favour  of  Mr.  James 
Young,  and  which,  from  the  corre- 
spondence he  has  had,  he  is  warranted 
in  saying  all  the  other  officers  in  the 
Allahabad  division  would  also  do,  who 
might  become  subscribers  to  this  or 
any  other  subsequent  plan  of  a  fund 
which  might  be  proposed. 

Mr.  Bramley  nere  stated^  that  Mr. 
Twining  had  no  intention  of  joining 
the  Retiring  Fund  Society,  and  was 
not  therefore  eligible  to  be  chosen  one 
of  the  Committee. 

The  fbllowing  resolutions  were  next 
proposed  by  Mr.  Mercer,  to  be  added 
to  tne  plan  of  the  Fund,  which  were 
seconded  by  Mr.  Corbyn  and  carried : 

2.  *'  That  all  applications  for  an 
Annuity  from  the  Fund  shall  be  ac« 
tempanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  age 
of  the  indiviaual  verified  on  oath  before 
a  magistrate,  or  declaration  on  honour." 

3.  '*  That  all  applications  for  the 
payment  of  an  Annuity  in  India  or  in 
England  shall  be  made  by  the  person 
entitled  thereto  either  in  person  or  by 
some  one  authorised  by  him,  accom- 

Sanied  by  a  certificate  verified  on  oath 
efbre  a  magistrate,  that  the  person 
entitled  to  the  annuity  was  alive  at  the 
time  to  which  he  claims  payment." 

4.  «'That  the  Annuity  shall  be 
regularly  paid  half-yearly,  either  in 
India  or  England,  wherever  the  party 
entitled  to  it  may  choose  to  receive 
It,  on  sanction  being  obtained  from 
the  Hon  the  Court  of  Directors.*' 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  CoAyn,  and  carried— 


5.  *'  That  any  subscriber,  tabs9- 
quently  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Fund,  giving  up  promotion  while 
holding  the  rank  of  surgeon,  shall  not 
prejudice  his  right  to  the  annuity, 
provided  he  continue  to  pay  his  sub- 
scriptions according  to  the  rank  he 
would  have  held  had  he  not  given  up 
promotion." 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Bramley,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Mercer,  and  carried — 

6.  ''  That  the  thanks  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  given  to  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Corbyn,  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
he  has  fulfilled  the  duties  required  of 
him  during  the  term  of  the  Tempo- 
rary Committee's  management." 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Wood,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Pearson,  and  carried — 

7.  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  given  to  our  Secretary,  Mr. 
Mercer,  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
he  has  conducted  the  laborious  duties 
required  of  him  during  the  oontina« 
ance  of  the  Temporary  Committee's 
management." 

Resolved — That  a  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  the  subscribers  to  the  Medical 
Retiring  Fund  shall  be  called  for 
Monday  evening  next,  the  8th  inst., 
at  eight  o'clock,  to  be  held  at  the 
Asiatic  Society's  apartments. 

H.  S.  Mebcer,  Sec. 
Calcutta,  itk  April,  1833. 

A  Report  rf  the  Method  mnd  St- 
suits  <f  the  Treutment  for  Urn 
Malignant  Cholera.  By  Josspb 
Ayrb,  M.D. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion, 
that  a  man  with  a  bad  name  is  better 
shunned  than  sought,  but  we  shall 
not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  judge 
Dr.  Ayre  by  the  ungrammatical,  and 
therefore  bad  title  of  his  book.  Its 
contents  and  statements,  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  he  considers  himself 
as  standing  pledged,  will  we  hope  be 
found  less  ol^jectionable.  After  speak* 
ing  of  the  symptoms  and  remote 
causes  of  the  disease,  the  author  re- 
capitulates his  opinions,  wldch  we 
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shall  take  the  liberty  of  condensing 
-or  the  benefit  of  our  readers.    He 

M>n8idersy 

« lat  TM  the  cfaolem  eonnitt  in  an 

ntemiption,  and  in  some  cases  of  a  com- 
ilete  cesiationi  of  tha  aecrttion  of  bile, 
hence  inducing  venous  congestion  of  the 
ver  and  other  abdominal  viscera,  and  of 
iie  vertebral  veins. 

"  2ndly.  That  from  the  above  there  re- 
ilts  a  suppression  of  urine  and  congestion 
1  the  thoracic  vessels,  causinj?  spasm,  col- 
pse,  loss  of  heat  of  surface,  &c. 
"  drdly.  That  there  then  follows  an  in- 
rruptioD  in  those  'chemical  changes  of  the 
ood  Decessary  to  the  expulaion  of  its  ex^ 
ementitial  (!)  principles. 
«  4thly.  That  an  indirect  stimulus  to  the 
dominal  arteries  is  given  by  the  congested 
ins  morbidly  irritating  the  capillary  system 
the  implicated  organs. 
"  othly.  That  if  the  natural  powers  of 
e  system  be  insufficient  to  overcome  this 
Ogestion,  the  exhalant  eztremitieB  of  the 
)fflach  and  bowels  receive  an  increased 
rrent  of  blood,  and  a  profuse  muco-serous 
3retion  is  the  consequence. 
'<  6thly.  That  in  some  cases  where  the 
ngestion  terminates  spontaneously  or 
^ourahlifp  it  ie  by  a  r ene  weu  secretion  of  bile. 
*  7thly.  That  where  this  secretion  does 
',  occur«  nnd  the  congestion  does  not 
troy  the  patient,  increased  action  of  the 
lillaries  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ensues, 

I  a  febrile  state  ensues,  differing  only  in 
?nsity  from  common  bilious  fever. 

'  8thly.  That  the  above  forms  a  reme^ 
:he  congestion  whereby  the  action  of  the 
neys  is  restored,  and  the  alvine  dls- 
iges  assume  a  healthier  appearance. 
'■  9thly.  That  the  remote  cause  of  the 
'going  conditions  consists  in  a  morbid 
:ation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  caused 
noxious  malaria  and  unwholesome  in- 
Af  the  loidaria  being  variously  modified, 
'—pp.  68,  7  L 

rhe  above  constitutes  a  candid  epi- 
le  of  Dr.  Ayre's  "  Metbod ;"  our 
ce  will  not  allow  us,  nor  do  we 

called  upon,  to  notice  it  move 
ticularly^  prcsentin^^  as  it  does  no 
r  features  of  the  disease  in  ques- 
,  and  leaving  nothing  unsaid  that 

not  been  said  bmre.  Afiter 
iin^  the  above,  our  readers  will 
fuUy   prepared    to  digest   ^'  the 

II  and  frequently  repeated  doses 
alomel,*'  in  the  exhibition  of  wbiek 

author  seems  to  take  most  un- 
I vocal  and  special  delight,  and  we 

bound  to  add,  with  no  little 
ice  or  dU^  degeae  of  jucoess,  if 


we  may  judge  frma  the  Boraerous 
weU-authenticated  cases  cured  by 
this  plan  of  treatment  which  this 
volume  records.  If  every  method  of 
treatment  in  cholera  had  oeen  as  weU 
arranged,  condensed,  and  recorded,  as 
the  one  followed  by  Dr.  Ayre,  wo 
should  not  have  heard  of  so  many 
*'  thousand  and  one"  remedies  for  the 
disease,  nor  would  the  public  and  the 
profession  have  been  deluded  by^so 
many  catch-penoy  pamphlets  on  th^ 
same  subjects. 
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Observations  on  Injuries  and  Dis* 
eases  of  the  Rectum,  "Bj  Hbr^JBUT 
Mayq,  F.B.&,  Surgeon  to  tbf 
MiddleseK  Hospital. 

(Second  Notice.) 

Iv  peaking  of  fistuk  ani,  Mr.  Maye 
considers  that  it  should  be  separately 
studied  in  its  two  otages,  first,  as  an 
abscess,  secondly,  as  a  permanent 
sinus* 

**  Abscesses  near  the  rectum  admit  of  a 
practical  distinction  into  two  kinds :  either 
they  are  small  and  superficial,  which  is  the 
character  of  tftiosc  that  lead  to  fistida.  or 
they  are  deep-seated,  when  they  often  eon^ 
tain  large  accumulations  of  matter,  but 
rarely  produce  the  secondary  complaint 

«  Xne  frequent  occnrr^ice  of  abscess 
near  the  rectum  results  from  the  dependent 
situation  of  the  part,  and  from  the  quanti(»> 
of  loose  adipose  and  cellular  tissue  wim 
which  it  is  surrounded.  From  these  causes 
the  blood  in  the  haemorrhoidal  veins  presses 
heavily  on  thecapillary  circulation ;  and  in- 
flammation and  abscess  in  the  part  enensb 
upon  the  same  principle  that  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  mteguments  of  the  leg 
are  produced  by  varix.  Whatever  tends  to 
dimmish  the  quantity  and  firmness  of  the 
adipose  tissue  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pel* 
vis,  lessens  in  the  same  degree  the  lateral 
pressure  upon  the  veins,  and  encourages 
■congestion  in  them  :  causes  which  produce 
this  effect  lead,  therefore,  to  abscess  near 
the  rectum.  I  have  frequently  aeen  lar^ 
abseesses  around  the  rectum,  in  pataonta  m 
whom  the  complaint  has  evidently  been 
brought  on  by  nard  work  and  insufficient 
nourishment;  and  it  is  well  known  how 
liable  small  and  superficial  abscesses  ore  to 
oeeor  in  those  who  are  eartennated  through 
pulmonary  disease. 

«<  The  formation  of  deep-seated  abscess 
near  the  rectum  is  to  be  suspected  when 
the  patient  experiences  aching  and  throb- 
bing pain  in  the  part,  often  not  eonstwifi 
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but  recurring  at  intervals,  and  frequency 

with  a  spasmodic  character,  the  pain  being 

aggravated  on  the  passage  of  the  fsces,  and  THE 

the  complaint  attended  with  symptomatic 

fever.     The  abscess  often  does  not  declare 

itself  by  any  external  fulness  or  prominence, 

and  its  existence  can  only  be  ascertained 

through  an  examination  of  the  rectum,  when, 

at  some  part  which  is  more  tender  than  the 

rest  of  the  mucous  surface,  a  fulness  and 

fluctuation,  if  the  abscess  is  matured,  are 

felt. 

*'  The  most  important  practical  rule  re- 
specting deep-seated  abscesses  near   the 

rectum  is,  that  they  should  be  opened  at  an 

early  period.     The  abscess  left  to  itself  is 

slow  m  making  its  way  to  the  surface,  and 

before  it  spontaneously  breaks,  an  immense 

accumulation    of  matter  will  have    been 

formed.     While  this  process  is  going  on, 

the  patient  suffers  under  increasing  pain 

and  irritative  fever;  and  as  the  complaint 


generally  affects  those  who  are  of  a  de- 
bilitated constitution,  the  patient  is  in 
danger  of  sinking  before  the  natural  relief 
of  the  abscess  has  taken  place.*'— pp. 
102,  105. 

Complication  of  fistula  ani  with 
urinary  fistula. 

«  When  this  exists,  the  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed is  first  to  dose  the  communication 
with  the  urethra,  which  may  often  be  ac- 
complished through  regidated  diet  and  medi- 
cine, without  the  use  of  instruments,  unless 
there  is  stricture  of  the  urinary  canal.  When 
the  communication  between  the  urinary 
canal  and  the  sinuses  has  closed,  which  is 
known  by  the  urine  ceasing  to  flow  through 
them,  the  cure  is  completed  by  the  common 
operation  for  fistula  ani." 

The  chapters  on  constipation^  and 
stricture  and  cancer  of  tne  rectum^ 
contain  many  valuable  practical 
remarks;  our  limits  will  not^  how-* 
ever^  allow  of  our  making  further 
extracts;  the  quotations  we  have 
made  will  silficiently  show  our  readers 
the  practical  value  and  importance 
we  attach  to  a  work  like  the  present. 
The  class  of  diseases  treated  of,  though 
not  perhaps  extensive^  is  yet  one  of 
which  every  practitioner  meets  with 
numerous  instances^  frequently  both 
obstinate  in  their  symptoms  and  com- 
plex in  their  treatment,  and  in  the 
absence  of  higher  professional  opinion^ 
we  cannot  recommend  a  work  con- 
taining a  greater  share  of  practical 
information  on  the  injuries  and  dis- 
eases of  the  rectum  than  the  one 
we  have  now  noticed. 


<on)ron:flKetitcaI  &r  j^urgtcalSoutnal 

Baiurdaif,  September  21, 1833. 

THE  GENERAL  DISPENSART^  ALDKRS- 
OATB  STREET. — DISPENSARIES  IN 
GENERAL. 

We  are  highly  gratified  to  think  that 
the  suggestions  to  the  profession^  in- 
serted in  our  last^  have  been  fully 
acted  upon,  and  that  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  this  metropolis^  with 
one  solitary  exception,  have  declined 
to  offer  themselves  for  offices  under 
the  vote-making  and  bribery-electing 
Governors  of  the  above  Institution. 
These  individuals  will  now  see  that 
their  collision  with  their  late  medical 
officers  was  bad  policy ;  and  that  their 
money-making  speculation  will  turn 
out  a  complete  failure.    They  have 
learned,  perhaps,  that  the  medical  offi* 
cers  of  a  dispensary  are  the  best  judges 
of  professional  matters,  and  of  the  best 
means  of  securing  the  most  efficient  aid 
for  the  sick  poor.     They  have  shown 
themselves,  like  all  who  venture  lie« 
yond  the  depth  of  their  knowledge,  ex- 
tremely ridiculous ;  in  attempting  to 
interfere  in  a  matter  which  they  did 
not  understand!    They  determined 
that  the  length  of  a  man's  purse,  and 
not  his  scientific  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, was  the  best  qualification  for 
the  difficult  and  responsible  office  of 
treating  the  most  fatal  diseases.    The 
most  eminent  members  of  onr  pro- 
fession have  long  deplored  this  sys- 
tem, and,  actuated  by  pure  philan« 
thropyj  have  inyariaUy  endeavoured 


Cmidutt  tfSubicriberi  io 

0  correct  it    In  many  dispensaries 
hey  hare  effected  their  object ;  and 
re  rejoice  to  think  that  the  Alders* 
ate-street  affair  is  a  &tal  blow  to 
!ie  e?il  which  they  have  so  zealously 
imbated.    It  will   be  a  lesson  to 
ispensary  governors  thronghont  the 
ingdom  which  they  will  not  speedily 
irget.    It  will  teach  them  to  respect 
rofessional  services,  if  they  cannot 
)preciate  their  value,  and  to  look 
pon  medical  officers  as  something 
ore  than  menials.    It  was  time  that 
stop  was  put  to  the  impertinence 
id   insolence    of     these     guinea* 
bscribers,  who  assume  more  oonse* 
lence  and  airs  than  the  proudest 
bleman  in  the  land.    These  are  the 
rsons  who,  when  they  are  admitted 
committees,  have  the  rudeness  to 
signate  the  medical  officers  ''  ser* 
□ts  of  the  charity."  They  expect  the 
»st  punctual  attendance  on  the  part 
such  officers;  apd  bring  forward 
aiges  of  neglect  if  Iheir  recommen- 
fcion  has  not  been  immediately  at* 
ided  to;  and  they  are  so  exceed* 
^ly  wise  and  considerate,  that  if 
ij  give  a  letter  for  admission  to 
ne  servant,  workman,  or  poor  re* 
ion,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  they 
pect  a  physician  or  surgeon  to  turn 
back  on  his  private  patients,  break 
appointments  and  arrangements, 
i  attend  instantly  to  their  mandate, 
is  is  the  conduct  of  the  generality 
subscribers  in  all  dispensaries. 
But  these  persons  usually  exclaim, 
Nhj  do  medical  men  give  their 
vices  unless  for  their  own  advan* 
e  ? ''     In  answer,  we  reply,  that 
ugh  many  of  our  professiouL  con« 
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sider  it  a  personal  advantage,  (which 
we,  however,  deny,)  that  is  no  reason 
they  should  be  wantonly  and  grossly 
insulted  by  those  who  are,  in  all  re- 
spects, inferior  to  them.  They  afford 
inestimable  advantages  to  the  poor; 
they  restore  the  fiather,  the  mother, 
and  the  child,  to  health ;  they  confer 
the  greatest  benefits  on  the  labouring 
classes,  without  any  reward  except 
the  consciousness  of  doing  good ;  they 
give  their  time,  which  is  as  valuable 
to  them  as  that  of  a  tradesman's ;  and 
they  are  to  be  called  to  account  by 
some  governor  who  devotes  an  hour 
once  a  month  to  the  affairs  of  the 
institution ! 

But  it  is  urged  **  they  have  self- 
interest  in  view,  they  wish  to  become 
known."  We  shall  grant  this  for  the 
sake  of  argument;  but  why  should 
they  be  treated  as  servants  ?  Where 
is  the  man  who  is.  not  influenced  to 
some  extent  by  self-interest?  We 
must,  however,  deny  that  all  medical 
men  attend  dispensaries  for  the  selfish 
purpose  of  becoming  known ;  and  we 
can  adduce  undeniable  proof,  from  the 
late  officers  of  the  institution^  which 
gave  rise  to  these  remarks.  We  should 
ask  our  opponents,  how  Dr.  Clutter- 
buck  and  Dr.  Lambe,  both  eminent 
physicians,  and  as  well  known  as  they 
possibly  can  be,  attended  the  General 
Dispensary^  up  to  the  hour  of  their 
resignation,  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing fame  by  the  institution?  No, 
they  attended  from  motives  of  genuine 
philanthropy.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  junior  members  of 
the  profession  are  generally  anxious  to 
obtain  dispensaries,  to  become  known 
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•od  pAer  Hmr  lerriett  gralnitovilj.    muianimr,  ire).    We  trott  the  i$j 

h  at  liaad  wh«i  the  bgislatafey  in 
reformiiig  tht  pnetioe  of  fntmaim 
in  Englaiidy  will  tee  the  esptdicMf 
of  legitkting  ftr  tUt  Metton  of  tlio 
empifo,  in  the  tamo  waf  as  dity  havo 
done  finr  Ireland,  wliero  all  oonnty 
hospital  and  ditpontary  medical  oA* 
oen  are  nmnnented  for  their  servieeo. 
We  might  dilate  npon  thia  topic, 
but  we  mast  have  done.  We  might 
show  the  paltry  pittances  which  are 
allowed  perish  surgeons,  both  in  this 
metnipolis  and  in  the  eoontry,  who 
in  general  do  not  reoeife  one  half* 

physjcisn,  who  is  attadied  to  one  of    penny  a  visit  for  their  attendance^ 


we  have  long  considered  a  great 
mistake.  We  are  coarinced  that  a 
physician  or  surgeon,  who  thotonghly 
understands  his  profession,  and  sees 
the  poor  at  his  own  residence,  will  as 
speedily  acquire  reputation,  while  he 
will  avoid  the  contumely  and  insolence 
of  dispensary  governors.  But  it  will 
be  urged,  that  he  loses  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  re- 
spectaUe  governors.  This  is  true; 
but  we  can  assure  him,  it  is  repute^ 
tion  only  that  will  obtain  for  him  one 
patient  among  them.    We  know  a 


the  most  respectable  and  crowded 
pensaries  in  this  city,  and  who  has  fre- 
quently deckred,  that  thou^  he  had 
been  inde&tigaUe  in  his  attendance 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  he  never 
received  one  fee  by  the  institution. 
Oovemors  of  dispensaries,  like  all 
other  individuals,  have  their  own  me* 
dical  attendants,  and  they  will  seldom 
change  them  withont  just  gronnda. 

But  we  shoold  like  to  know  the 
reason  diat  medical  practitioners  are 
tiie  only  dass  in  society  n^ich  is  ex- 
pectedtoactgratuitonsiy.  We  should 
wish  to  be  informed  why  the  great 
pariah  of  Mary-le-Bone,  containing 
three-£Mnrth8  of  the  mobility  and 
meet  aflnent  individuals  in  tiie  me* 
trapolia,  oqpect  tbe  medical  officers 
of  their  inirmary  and  dispensary  to 
give  their  sernoes  gatuitously  ?  The 
gsanality  of  thooe  eoaaected  widi 
(Hepmssries  are  remunerated  except 
the  medical  flmn.  This  ajatem  most 
be  ahBRd^-^smes  are  changed,  and 


I,  in  the  latter,  may  be  ten  or 
twelve  miles  distant.  Hers  again 
every  other  parish  officer  is  remune« 
rated.  But  the  medical  fceolty  ie 
expeeled  to  act  gratuitously. 

Since  the  preceding  was  in  type 
we  have  been  informed  that  diere  la 
to  be  a  public  meeting  of  the  profea* 
sion,  to  consider  the  question  lat^ 
in  dispute,  between  the  Ooveniota  and 
Medical  Officers  of  the  General  Die* 
peasary,  Aldersgate-street. 


BBAUTISS  OF  «S  ADlimaTAATiOSI 

OF  iJUSTlCS. 

It  is  not  onr  deswe  to  oeonpy  tho 
attention  of  oar  readers  with  the  pri* 
vate  coocems  of  this  jonmaL  Bat 
we  cannot  forbear  expressing  esv 
satisiaction,  that  tardy  justice  is 
at  length  about  to  be  done  to  the 
merits  of  John  If  inter  HaK  and  his 
associate^  that  wdUkaowm  gentle* 
man,  by  whoae  kind  aid  as  a  specU 
jnror  and  affidavift-mea.  Dr.  Ramadga 

at 
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support  and  defence  of  Mr.  St.  Jobn 
Long,  and  we  deprived  of  nearlj  a 
thouiand  poonda.  The  aeoonnt  of 
this  ttanaaetion  will  be  found  in  Vol. 
I.  p.  710,  and  Vol.  11.  p.  532,  of  this 
journal,  and  well  deaenrea  the  oonai* 
deration  of  the  honeat  reforming 
lawyer.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
poses to  state,  that  Minter  Hart,  gen- 
tleman attorney,  but  atruck  off  the 
roll,  aided  by  three  of  his  company^ 
ienxed,  it  ia  needleaa  to  aay  on  oath, 
thatwhich  waaawomto  by  Mr.  Holmea 
mi  Mr.  Hooper,  two  very  eminent 
iurgeona,  \i^om  to  name  ia  enough. 

Nos  numerus  sumus,  or  the  greater 
lumber  of  swearers  carried  the  day, 
I  new  trial  waa  refused,  and  we  had 

0  pay,  by  memna  of  Minter  Hart, 
[00/.  for  that  grave  offence  against  Dr. 
lamadge,  which  cost  the  editor  of  the 
^ancet,  who  waa  the  original  ofiender, 
ne  farthing  the  day  before,  and  which 
ras  valued  the  morning  of  the  trial  by 
be  doctor  sftcutelegaladviaera,  at  forty 
billings  and  costs.  The  public  docu- 
icnt  which  has  led  to  these  remarks 

the  following,  which  haa  appeared  in 

1  the  newspapers,  and  ia  placarded 
iroughout  the  city. 

ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  RE- 
GARD.— Whereas  on  Monday  bst  a 
rue  Bill^  for  feradnlenttj  conspiring  to 
»Uin  5,000^  worth  of  Aoeeptances,  for 
bich  the  Acceptor  had  received  no  con- 
leration  whatever,  was  found  against  the 
idermentioned  persons,  namely, — 
John  Minter  Hart,  otberwise  John  More- 
1*  of  52,  Geofge-atreety  Hampatead-roMl, 
d  Momington-crescent,  and  recently 
uck  off  the  roll  of  attomies. 
James  Archdeacon  Richardson,  late  of 
>ugiiborotigli-rsad,  Brizton-hill,  but  now 
custndj ; 

tieary  Richardson,  of  7,  Clement's  Inn  | 
Henry  Palmer,  of  7#  Hertford-street, 
ij-fair,  formerly  a  deik  to  John  Minter 
ut)  bat  now  in  eutody ; 


Peter  Clitsold,  retldenee  u  piMMt  «i* 

known; 

Thomas  Wilson,  otherwise  Thomas 
Wilson  Bicbardwn,  of  U,  Porthuid4«fncfb 
Regent*s-park,  St.  John*s-wood,  London ; 

William  Bond,  of  95,  University-street* 
J3edford^square  $  and 

Jane  Tucker,  late  of  the  same  place, 
widow; 

And  proceedings  having  been  taken 
against  several  of  the  above-named  parties, 
who  have  absconded,  for  Felony; 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  above 
reward  will  be  paid  to  any  person  or  persons 
who  will  give  such  information  to  Messrs. 
Henson,  Staniland,  and  Long,  No.  9, 
BoaTcrie- street.  Fleet-street^  London;  to 
Mr.  Burnaby,  Chief  Clerk  at  the  Public 
Office,  Bow-street,  London ;  or  to  Mr* 
Mallet,  Chief  Clerk  at  the  Public  Office, 
Hatton-garden,  London,  as  shall  lead  to 
the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  the 
said  several  parties  for  the  offences. 

And  the  Public,  Bankers,  Merchants, 
Bill-brokers,  &c«  are  hereby  cautioned  that 
the  said  several  Acceptances,  bearing  date 
the  2nd  day  of  August  last,  and  filled  up 
for  500^.  each,  payable  at  two  months  after 
date,  to  the  order  of  the  respective  drawers, 
purporting  to  be  P.  Clissold,  Thomas  Wil^ 
son,  and  Henry  Leigh  Hunt,  having  been 
fraudulently  obtained  from  the  Acceptor, 
without  any  consideration  whatever,  will 
not  be  paid  when  due. 

LonAoth  September  \%  1833. 

CAUTION—Whereas,  Three  Pro- 
missory Notes,  each  for  115/.,  dated  re- 
spectively the  8th  May,  1833,  severally 
drawn  by  Richard  Lee,  payable  to  his  own 
order»  at  nine,  twelve,  and  £fteen  months 
after  date,  and  indorsed  by  him,  have  been 
improperly,  and  without  consideration,  put 
in  circulation,  and  were  in  July  last  offered 
for  discount  to  John  Minter  Hart,  of  No. 
19,  Momtngton-cresccnt,  Hampstead-road. 
This  is  to  give  notice,  that  the  said  Pro» 
missory  Notes,  and  each  of  them,  will  be 
resisted  payment,  and  are  hereby  required 
to  be  given  up  to  Mr.  Bebb,  20,  Great 
Marlbordugh-fltreet,  Regent-street,  soUdtdr 
to  the  aaid  Richard  Lee. 


8T.  /OBH   LONO. 

Tbt8  fkmous  person  lately  called  oa 
the  editor  of  the  Limerick  Chronicle 
god  told  him  that  Dr.  Towntend  w«i 
nimanissioned  by  the  Dnblin  College 
of  Physicians  to  propose  to  him  to 
treat  six  oonsumptive  patients  selected 
by  them.    This  piece  of  intdligenr^ 
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ran  the  rounds  of  the  Irish  newspapers, 
and  we  were  about  to  comment  on  its 
improtmbility,  when  we  read  a  con- 
tradiction to  it  by  Dr.  Pergusson, 
President  of  the  College,  and  a  decla- 
ration by  the  above  editor  that  he 
had  the  intelligence  from  the  empiric 
himself.  This  fib  was  a  good  and 
cheap  advertisement  for  the  quack, 
during  his  itinerary  in  search  of  Irish 
consumptives,  as  his  occupation  is 
gone  in  this  country. 


ADVANTAGES  AT  KIN0*8  COLLEGE. 


wdl  illustrated.  Of  the  patholo^cal 
series,  those  of  the  diseases  of  bones, 
of  the  joints,  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
of  the  lungs  and  blood  vessels  are  the 
richest.  A  dilated  oesophagus,  a 
varicose  artery,  a  polypus  of  the  epi- 
glottis, and  a  series  of  preparations 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  are  the  rare  spe- 
cimens in  the  collection.  The  dis- 
eases of  the  bladder  and  urethra  are 
likewise  very  richly  exemplified.  The 
nucleus  of  the  museum  was  Mr. 
Mayo's;  it  has  been  enlarged  under 
his  direction,  and  with  his  assistance, 
by  the  present  curator  Mr.  Cane; 
Mr.  Partridge,  the  demonstrator  of 
anatomy,  has  likewise  contributed 
several  beautiful  preparations.  The 
wax  models  representing  morbid 
structure  are  perhaps  the   best  in 

London. 

We  visited  next  the  general  thea- 
tre; it  is  well  lighted,  and  adapted  to 
hearing.  Among  others  Professor 
Green  delivers  his  surgical  lectures  in 
this  theatre. 

The  chemical  lecture  room  is  sepa- 
rate from  this ;  the  laboratory,  which 
has  every  requisite  that  can  be  ima- 
gined, is  placed  below  it. 

The  anatomical  theatre  and  the 
dissecting  rooms,  are  detached  from 
the  main  building,  and  situated  im- 
mediately on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  accommodations  in  them  of  every 
description  are  capital,  and  the  whole 
establishment  for  the  medical  school, 
which  alone  we  had  time  to  inspect, 
formed  a  strange  contrast  to  our  recol- 
lections of  the  dark,  dingy,  and  incon- 
venient rooms,  which  we  remember  in 
our  youth,  as  the  unwholesome  nur- 
series of  professional  science. 

The  hours  at  which  the  lectures 
are  delivered  are  from  eight  in  the 
mornine  till  twelve.  At  ten  prayers 
are  read  in  the  chapel ;  the  daily  ser- 
vice occupies  ten  minutes;  the  stu- 
dents attend  with  very  creditable 
r^ularity.  No  lecture  is  delivered 
between  twelve  and  half-past  two; 
this  interval  being  left  for  dissection 
the  erowth  of  bone,  the  structure  of  or  hospital  attendance.  The  anato- 
the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  and  of  mical  lecture  is  given  at  half-past 
the  organs  of  generation  are  likewise    two;  the  surgical  lecture  at  eight  in 


We  have  been  favoured  this  week 
with  an  inspection  of  King's  College. 
This  very  handsome  building  is  per* 
haps  the  most  beautiful  of  Sir  Rooert 
Smirke's  classical  designs.  The  en- 
trance hall  is  extremely  noble;  a 
flight  of  steps  with  massive  stone 
balustrades,  leads  on  each  side  of  it  to 
a  corridor,  which  traverses  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  and  is  upwards 
of  three  hundred  feet  in  extent.  In 
the  centre  of  the  corridor  fronting  the 
grand  entrance  is  the  entrance  into 
the  chapel;  the  suite  of  rooms  on 
either  side  of  which  are  as  yet  unap- 
propriated; the  opposite  suites  of 
rooms  which  look  towards  Somerset 
House,  are  the  one  for  the  general 
library,  the  other  for  the  anatomical 
museum.  The  general  library  is  as 
yet  very  limited,  but  several  valuable 
donations  of  books  have  already  been 
made  to  it.  The  anatomical  museum 
is  of  great  value.  It  contains  alto- 
gether between  three  and  four  thousand 
specimens.  About  two  thousand  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  principal  room.  The 
Meparationsare  excellently  preserved. 
They  are  f6r  the  most  part  pathologi- 
cal, out  there  are  a  few  ofremarkable 
beauty  illustrating  natural  structure. 
The  most  original  series  of  these  dis- 
plays the  structure  of  the  brain.   But 
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the  evening.  There  is  an  excellent 
medical  library  and  reading  room^  in 
which  the  student  may  pursue  his 
studies  in  the  intervals  of  tiie  lectures 
which  he  attends ;  refreshments  mav 
be  had  at  a  cheap  rate^  when  desiiea^ 
in  the  college. 

The  terms  of  attendance  for  occa« 
sional  students  are  much  the  same  as 
elsewhere.  For  those  who  pursue 
their  whole  course  of  study  at  the 
College  they  are  lower,  being  50/. 
paid  at  once>  or  25/.  paid  in  October, 
and  25/.  in  January.  The  King's 
College  medical  students  have  permis-» 
»on  to  wear  the  academical  cap  and 
7own  of  the  literary  students. 

The  deficiency  which  some  would 
ind  feult  with  in  this  school,  is  the 
^ant  of  a  hospital  adjoining  it.  It 
cannot  indeed  be  said  that  a  hospital 
s  not  attached  to  it ;  for  three  of  the 
professors  are  officers  of  the  Middle- 
ex  Hospital,  and  one  is  surgeon  of 
>t.  Thomas's.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
onsider  the  immediate  contiguity  of 
n  hospital  of  little  consequence.  It 
i  quite  as  well,  when  the  student  has 
ad  four  hours'  hard  work  in  attend- 
ig  lectures,  that  he  should  have  a 
^alk  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
linutes,  to  shake  down  his  ideas, 
nd  to  recruit  and  refresh  his  mind 
nd  body,  before  he  plunges  into  the 
lose  wards  of  an  hospital.  The  walk 
)  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  which  is 
le  nearest,  is  a  little  over  a  mile, 
everal  of  the  students  now  attend 
t.  George's  and  the  Westminster 
[ospitals,  and  others  St.  Thomas's 
id  St.  Bartholomew's.  By  this 
eans  the  body  of  practical  know- 
dge  among  the  King's  College  stu- 
3nts  is  not  the  narrow  result  of 
udies  confined  to  one  school,  but  is 
iproved  and  enlarged  by  informa- 
3n  borrowed  firom  every  source. 
The  anatomical  museum  is  open  to 
e  public  every  day  but  Wednesday, 
3m  twelve  till  three ;  and  strangers 
bo  wish  to  visit  the  other  depart^ 
ents  of  the  College,  meet  ^vith  civi« 
y  and  attention  every  where. 


p^ospltal  ICUpottt. 
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Excision  of  fungus  hismatodes  in 
the  leg,  by  Mr,  Lawrence,  with  cli-^ 
nical  remarks. — On  Saturday,  Sept. 
14th,  a  most  interesting  and  important 
operation  was  performed  in  this  hospi- 
tal by  Mr.  Lawrence,  viz.  the  excision 
of  fungus  hsematodes.  The  patient, 
whose  case  has  been  given  in  full  in  No. 
81  of  the  Journal,  has  been  in  the  hos- 
pital many  weeks.  During  that  period 
the  fungus  has  been  gradually  increas- 
ing in  size,  occasioning  the  greatest 
torment  to  the  patient,  and  rendering 
his  existence  truly  miserable.  Mr. 
Lawrence  proposed  amputation  of  the 
leg  several  weeks  ago,  but  the  patient 
ol^tinately  refused  to  allow  the  ope- 
ration. Mr.  L.  and  his  colleagues 
constantly  represented  to  him  the 
necessity  of  amputation,  but  no  en- 
treaties could  prevail  on  him  to  change 
his  mind.  After  much  deliberation 
and  consultation  with  the  other  sur- 
geons of  the  hospital,  Mr.  L.  proposed, 
as  a  last  resource,  to  excise  the 
fungus  and  scrape  away  the  perios- 
teum beneath  it.  To  this  the  patient 
willingly  consented.  Mr.  L.  accord- 
ingly last  Saturday  proceeded  to  per- 
form this  experimental  operation. 

The  first  step  was  the  application 
of  the  tourniquet  a  little  above  the 
knee.  Mr.  L.  then  with  a  small 
knife  commenced  an  incision  above 
and  continuing  it  in  a  semicircular 
direction  brought  it  down  to  the  l)ot- 
tom  of  the  fungus.  He  then  made  a 
similar  incision  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fungus,  and  proceeded  with  a  still 
smaller  knife  to  dissect  out  the  fungus 
from  its  roots.  Great  hemorrhage 
ensued  on  the  first  incisions  being 
made,  and  three  or  four  arteries  were 
taken  up.  Mr.  L.  having  now  entirely 
excised  the  fungus,  proceeded  to  re- 
move a  large  portion  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  tihia,  and  found  it  neces- 
sary to  cut  down  even  into  the  medul- 
lary canal  of  the  bone.  This  part  of 
the  operation  occupied  a  long  tim^ 
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during  which  the  patient  seemed  to 
suffer  intense  agony,  as  the  bone  was 
evidently  endowed  with  a  morbid  and 
exquisite  sensibility.  The  wound 
being  washed,  some  lint  was  gently 
placed  over  it  without  any  adhesive 
plaster,  and  the  patient  was  carried  to 
bed  after  being  about  forty  minutes 
on  the  table. 

When  the  operation  was  concluded 
Mr.  Lawrence  delivered  the  following 
remarks. 

"  I  have  performed  this  operation^ 

gentlemen,  with    a    ver^  unwilling 
eart,  nor  is  it  an  operation  which  I 
should  have  ever  performed  were  it 
not  that  the  patient  absolutely  refused 
to  ullow  amputation.      I  told  him 
candidly  my  opinion  as  to  the  chances 
^  of  this  operation ;  I  expressed  great 
doubts  of  its  success,  and  assured  him 
of  the  very  great  probability  of  the 
reproduction  of  the  disease.    I  more« 
over  mentioned  to  him,  that  even  if 
the  leg  did  heal,  and  he  was  sent  out 
of  the  hospital  cured  of  the  disease, 
still  that  a  wooden  leg  would  be  much 
more  serviceable  to  him  than  the  one 
which  he  would  have  after  the  ope- 
ration.    He  would  not,  however,  sub- 
mit to  amputation.    I  then  consulted 
with  my  colleagues,  and  we  came  to 
the  determination  of  giving  him  the 
only  chance  left,  viz.  the  excision  of 
the  fungus,  and  I  am  now  sorry,  on 
the  poor  fellow's  account,  to  say  that 
the  operation    has  been    most    un« 
favourable.      Contrary  to  my  anti* 
dpations,   which  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  periosteum  only,  or  at  most 
the  very  exterior  surface  of  the  body 
of  the  tibia,  was  diseased,  I  find  that 
the  entire  anterior  portion  and  me- 
dullary canal  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  disease.    I  have  been  obliged 
to  remove  a  large  portion  of  bone,  and 
the  tibia  in  that  part  is  now  a  mere 
shell,  confirming  my  prognosis  that 
even  if  the  leg  heals  it  will  be  of  very 
little  use  to  him.    In  several  cases 
of  fungus  hflBmatodes,  of  which  pre* 
parations  have  been  preserved  in  the 
museum,  I  find  the  periosteum  only 
to  ba  aflSected  while  the  body  of  the 
bona  ranains  quite  sound.    It  was 


this  consideration  which  chiefly  ill«> 
duced  me  to  undertake  this  operation. 
Time  will  show  us  what  mav  be  its 
results,  I  cannot,  however,  help  form- 
ing an  unfiivourable  pro^osis  from 
all  the  circumstances  which  I  have 
observed  since  the  patient  has  been 
laid  on  the  table.  I  Send  you  round, 
gentlemen,  the  fungus  which  1  have 
excised.  It  is  highly  vascular,  has 
occasioned  great  pain  to  the  patient;^ 
and  a  thin  ichorous  discharge  has 
flowed  from  it  during  the  last  several 
weeks." 

We  shall  not  foil  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  the  results 
of  this  highly  interesting  operation. 

Fracture  qfthe  radius, — In  a  case 
of  fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
radius,  just  admitted,  IVIr.  Stanley 
said  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to 
place  this  fracture  in  the  proper  po* 
sition,  as  if  the  position  was  not 
cautiously  regarded  deformity  >vas 
the  certam  consequence.  The  position 
should  be  in  an  inward  and  down- 
ward direction.  Mr.  Stanley  par- 
ticularly  demonstrated  the  position  in 
which  such  a  fracture  should  be  kept. 
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Excuion  of  a  malignant  Tumour 
of  the  7AtgA.— On  Thursday,  Sent. 
12th,  a  stout  athletic  man,  «t.  oO« 
was  placed  on  the  operating  table 
with  a  large  tumour  of  a  muignant 
character,  situated  on  his  right  thigh 
a  little  below  Poupart's  ligament.  Mr. 
Walker,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Keate^ 
Hawkins,  Babington,  and  the  house 
surgeons,  proceeded  to  excise  the  tu- 
mour. Havinff  first  made  a  very 
deep  incision  all  round  the  tumour, 
he  detached  its  lower  surface,  and  in 
a  few  moments  entirely  removed  it. 
A  few  arteries  were  tied,  and  the 
edges  of  the  wound  approximated  by 
means  of  slips  of  aahesive  plaster. 
The  patient  was  then  conveyed  to 
bed. 

The  tumour,  on  examination,  proved 
Bomewliat  fungoid  in  its  structure. 
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Fracture  of  the  base  of  the  SktdL 

•A  Strang  athletic  man^  set    60, 

groom  by  occupation,  was  conyeyed 

the  hotpitalj  about  a  fortnight  ago, 

a  state  of  insensibility  under  the 
[lowing  accident.  While  in  the  act 
cleaning  his  horse,  the  animal  sud- 
nly  became  restive,  and  jumping 
ion  him,  threw  him  down  with  great 
)lence  on  the  pavement.  There  was 
pious  haemorrhage  from  the  right 
r  and  nose.  On  being  brought  to 
I  hospital  he  was  bled,  and  leeches 
plied  to  the  back  of  the  head. 
le  entire  of  one  side  of  his  body 
;ame  paralysed.  Notwithstanding 
i  shock  which  the  frame  under- 
nt,  and  the  violence  done  to  the 
in,  the  patient  lingered  on  till  the 
:h  of  September,  on  which  day  (the 
th  after  the  accident)  he  died. 
3n  a  post  mortem  examination,  it 
leared  that  there  was  a  fracture 
ning  along  the  entire  base  of  the 
11.  There  was  also  a  fracture  of 

orbit  of  the  eye  running  in  a 
isverse  direetion  to  the  other  frao* 
i.    A  great  quantity  of  blood  and 

was  found  in  the  brain. 

^ofypusqfthe  ^o^e.— On  Monday 
Mr.  Keate  extirpated  a  polypus 
be  right  nostril  in  a  young  woman 
19.  Having  introduced  a  forceps 
the  nostril,  he  obtained  a  firm 
p  of  the  polypus.  He  then  with- 
V  the  forceps  bringing  along  with 
le  polyptis.  There  was  some  trifl- 
baemorrhage.  A  sponffe  immersed 
'ater  was  Uien  applied  to  the  nose. 

tricture  of  the  t/re/Ara.— In  a 
of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  Mr. 
ington  is  using  injections  com- 
d  of  two  drops  of  nitric  acid  to 
)unee  of  water.  This  treatment 
dready  produced  good  effects. 


b6tXL  DXBX7. 

Imperforation  of  the  Fagiua, — ^A 
young  woman  of  sanguineou3  tem- 
peramejit,  aged  24,  was  admitted 
under  the  care  of  M.  Dupuytren,  for 
a  tumour  of  the  abdomen,  which  she 
believed  to  arise  from  cessation  of 
the  menstrual  discharge.  After  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  organa 
of  generation,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  vagina  was  so  completely  ob* 
literated,  that  it  was  with  difficulty, 
any  trace  of  its  orifice  could  be  dis- 
covered/ and  that  the  womb  was  as 
enlarged  as  in  the  sixth  month  of 
utero-cestation :  after  being  inter- 
rogated as  to  the  cause  of  thisaffectioo^ 
she  referred  it  to  having  been  violated 
some  time  previously.  The  pain  of 
the  abdomen  extenoed  to  the  loins 
and  thighs,  and  she  complained  of 
extreme  agitation  and  want  of  sleep* 
Bleedings,  leeches,  baths,  fomenta* 
tions,  antispasmodic  and  narcotic  me« 
dicines,  with  emollient  drinks,  were 
administered  without  relief. 

The  patient's  situation  now  be- 
came very  precarious,  and  on  makiuff 
a  second  examination  it  was  resolved 
to  employ  a  method,  which  however 
doubtful,  was  better  than  abandoning 
her  to  a  certain  death. 

The  orifice  of  the  vagina  was  en« 
tirely  effaced  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
vulva  from  the  meatus  urinarius  to 
the  perineum,  and  fibrous  bands  of 
adhesion  were  here  seen  to  cross  the 
parts;  the  ditoris  and  meatus  uri* 
narius  were  the  only  external  sexual 
parts  in  their  nornuil  state.  The 
position  of  the  tumour  was  discovered 
by  the  finger  being  introduced  into 
the  rectum;  pressure  was  applied 
over  the  hypogastric  tumour^  which 
brought  it  under  the  finger  placed  in 
the  vagina.  An  incision  was  then 
made  over  the  hard  tumoiur,  and  an 
offensive  black  fluid  was  immediately 
discharged;  the  patient  was  very 
carefully  returned  to  bed,  and  no 
dressing  was  placed  over  the  wound. 
During  the  epsuing  n^ht  the  dia^ 
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cbai^e  was  donsiderablej  and  on  the 
following  morning  the  tumour  was  so 
small  that  it  required  pressure  to  dis- 
cover it.  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
effusion  was  only  mucous  in  its 
nature.  The  patient  was  '  recom* 
mended  to  introduce  a  dilating  body 
into  the  wound  to  keep  it  open,  and 
by  this  means  she  was  completely 
cured.  The  occurrence  of  the  men- 
strual periods  afterwards  was  some- 
times indicated  by  abdominal  painsi 
headachy  and  oppression^  which  soon 
yielded  to  the  use  of  pediluvia  and 
antispasmodics. 


b6pital  db  la  pitir. 

Typhus  Fever, — A  mason,  ased  30^ 
was  admitted  into  La  Piti6,  naving 
suffered  from  fever  for  fifteen  days. 
Being  of  a  strong  constitution,  he  had 
always  enjoyed  sood  health.     On  the 
day  after  his  admission  he  was  lying* 
on  his  back  in  a  state  of  extreme  pro- 
stration. '  Intense  headach ;  stupor ; 
eyelids  closed ;  eyes  sensible  to  light ; 
tongue,  dry,  and  covered  with  a  brown 
fur;   thirst;   want  of  appetite;   no 
nausea  or  vomiting ;  bowels  have  not 
acted  for  some  hours  ;  pulse  56,  irre- 
gular ;  surface  dry  and  lightly  warm ; 
respiration  ^i& ;  slight  cough ;  no  ex- 
pectoration;  pulmonary  sound   nor- 
mal; posterior  respiration  accompa- 
nied with  a  rdle  sibilant.     He  was 
Ordered  decoction  of  quinquina  in  half 
glass  doses,  gummy  potion,  with  eight 
grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  half 
a  lavement,  with  fifteen  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  with  sinapisms  to 
the  feet,  &c.     On  the  following  day,. 
the  cephalalgia  was  still  present,  but 
less   intensely  painful.     Sleep  short 
and  broken;   tongue  moister;  pulse 
68;  respiration  32.     He  had  asked 
fbr  food.     The  lavement  had  returned 
shortly  after  being  administered ;  no 
evacuations ;  bowels  indolent.  Order- 
ed gummy  potion,'  with  eight  grains 
of  sulphate  of  quinine ;    two  basins 
of  broth.   The  next  day  the  sleep  had 
been    tranquil ;    tongue   moist    and 
cleaner;  no  evacuations  or  pains  in 
the  stomadi;  pulse  60,  respiratioa 


36 ;'  he  looks  more  dieerful,  and  die 
prostration  of  system  is  less.  Ordered 
twelve  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
every  five  hours ;  emollient  lavement. 
On  the  following  day  no  headach  ; 

Eulse  58,  respiration  32,  breathing 
ealthy;  cough  with  mucous  ex- 
pectoration ;  copious  evacuation  after 
the  lavement.  Ordered  gummy  po- 
tion, with  six  grains  of  sulphate  of 
quinine. 

The  next  day  all  traces  of  weak- 
ness had  left  him )  pulse  60,  and 
regular ;  respiration  ^  ;  no  increase 
•f  cough ;  appetite  good. 

From  this  moment  he  became  con« 
valescent,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week 
he  left  the  hospital  quite  well. 

BOOKS. 

On  some  Points  connected  with  the  Ana- 
tomy and  Surgery  of  Inguinal  and  Femoral 
Herniae ;  being  the  substance  of  Use  Lectures 
delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Feb.  1831.  By  G.'  J.  Guthrie, 
F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 

feons,  &c.  &c.    4to.    Four  Plates.    London : 
lurgess  and  Hill. 

A  Compendious  History  of  the  Small  Pox. 
By  H.  Gborgb,  Surgeon.  8vo.  pp.  112^ 
Churchill. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medi* 
cine.  By  David  D.  Davis,  M.D.  &c«^^  Pari 
XXIII.  Taylor. 

CORRB8PONDENT8. 

A  Student  must  enter  to  the  lectures  in 
October.  The  portions  of  Celsus  are  the  (irsC 
and  third  books,  and  of  Gregory  the  first  tei^ 
chapters. 

Riveriut — The  lectures  must  be  attended 
during  two  winter  sessions,  commencing  in 
October  and  terminating  in  May.  The  stu- 
dent may  enter  to  an  hospital  or  dispensary 
after  the  first  three  months' attendance  on  lec- 
tures, but  most  persons  enter  to  these  institu- 
tions at  the  commencemetat  of  the  summer. 
Our  correspondent  must  remain  at  least  two 
winters  ana  one  summer  in  London. 

C.  D.  Af.  may  be  a  very  respectable  gentle- 
man in  his  own  opinion  but  not  in  ours. 

*««  Our  next  number  will  contain  a  full 
and  explicit  statement  of  the  various  schools 
of  medicine  and  surgery  for  the  ensuing  ses- 


sion. 
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LECTURES  against  certain  parts  of  its  parietes.    Thirdly, 

ON  THR  ^  ^^^y  sp^ci^y*  AS  another  predisposing^  cause, 

such  a  situation  of  an  artery  as  exposes  it  to 

INCIPLES,  PRACTICE,  Sj^    OPE-  be^ereatly  disturbed  by  the  motions  of  the  part 

RATIONS  OF  SURGERY,  O'  limb,' while  it  does  not  receive  adequate 

.,  ^..^^       ^                                 '  support  from  any  surrounding  muscles.     It  is 

f  PB0FB880R  SAMUEL  COOPBB.  ^   these  circumstances  that  many  surgeons 

Delivered  ai  the  Umnersiiy  of  London,  "Scribe  the  frequency  of  aneurisms  in  the  bam, 

Seuion  1832 1833  where  the  position  in  which  the  limb  is  often 

'  placed  occasions  an  angle  in  the  artery,  and 

cTURE  I VI    DELivpRHD  PBii  21    I8^q  ^^^^  *^  *  P^*"*  ^^*'®'"®  *^®  ^^^^  reccives  no 

CTURE  i.vi.,  DELiVERBD  FEB.  21,  1833.  support  from   the   immediate  contact  of  any 

FLSMBN, — From  the  consideration  of  the  muscles.  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  this  explanation 

losis  of  aneurism  in  the  circumscribed  and  ought  to  be  looked  at  with  suspicion ;  and, 

;ed  forms,  I  proceed  to  make  a  few  obser-  although  I  am  rather  sceptical  about  its  validity 

IS  on  the  ccatses  of  this  disease.     If  we  myself,  it  may  deserve  your  consideration ;  for 

t  those  cases  which  arise  from  wounds,  we  certainly'  find  that  popliteal  aneurism  is 

m  the  injury  of  a  considerable  artery  by  particularly  frequent  in  persons  who  are  in  the 

fiarp  point  of  a  fracture,  it  seldom  hap-  habit  of  sitting  long  with  their  knees  bent, 

that  we  can  ascribe  an  aneurism  to  ex-  and  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  continual 

violence.    Thus,  if  the  knee-joiut  be  concussion.    Thus,  the  disease  is  very  common 

Jed  in  the  greatest  degree  possible,  and  in  coachmen,  post-chaise  drivers,  and  postilions, 

he  utmost  force,  the  popliteal  artery  will  who  sit  for  a  long  time  with  the  knee  bent,  and 

!  torn  and  aneurism  produced, unless  the  the  popliteal  artery  exposed  to  protracted  and 

of  that  vessel  happen  to  be  already  in  a  violent  concussions. 

ised  condition.    You  will  often  find  pa-  The  atlieromatous  and  calcareous  deposits 

ascribing  aneurisms  to  sprains  and  great  which  take  place  between  the   internal  and 

;  but  if  such  tumours  should  really  have  middle  coats  of  arteries,  and  which  are  often 

from  the  causes  referred  to,  a  diseased  the  forerunners  of  aneurism,  sometimes  per- 

^the  arteries  affected  must  have  preceded  vade  an  extensive,  and  even  the  greater,  por- 

cumstances  leading  immediately  to  their  tion  of  the  arterial  system,  and,  consequently, 

on  or  rupture.    It  has  been  ascertained  there  may  be  several  aneurismal  tumours  at 

eriment,  that  such  an  extension  of  the  one  time  in   the  same  person.     In   an   ex- 

tvould  burst  the  popliteal  artery,  would  ample,  recorded  by  Pellctan,  they  amounted 

pture  the  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint,  to  the  extraordinary  number  of  sixty  in  the 

say,  therefore,  that  those  writers  who  same  individual,  varying  in  size  from  the  mag- 

cribed  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery  nitude  of  an  egg  to  that  of  a  common  nut. 

'nal  violence,  appear  to  have  been  in  The  particulars  of  this  case  you  may  read  in 

at  all  events,  such  a  case  would  not  his  Clmique  Chirurgicale.     If  an  artery  be 

without  some  previous  disease  of  the  sound,  you  will  find,  on  stripping  off  its  outer 

the  vessel.  coat,  that  the  want  of  the  support  afforded  by 

2  are,  however,  certain  circumstances,  that  texture  will  not  give  rise  to  aneurism ; 

ou  may  regard  as  predisposing  causes  neither  will  the  application  of  a  tight  Kgature 

ism  ;  and  you  may  view  in  this  light,  which  cuts  through  the  internal  and  middle 

;  lar^e  size  of  an  artery,  and  secondly,  coats  produce  that  effect.    I  mean  to  state, 

5  with  which  the  blo'od  is  propelled  that  if  you  were  to  apply  a  ligature  very  firmly 

ind  against  certain  parts  of  it.    These  to  an  artery,  and  immediately  afterwards  to 

sing  causes  are  well  illustrated  by  the  take  it  off  the  vessel,  tfje  division  of  the  middle 

y  of  aneurisms  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  inner  coats  by  it  would  not  lead  to  the 

ch  the  blood  is  thrown  with  consider-  formation  of  aneurism,  provided  the  artery 

:e,  and  with  a  remarkable  impetus  were  previously  healthy.    Mr.  Warner  does 
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nay  be  brought  about  spontaneously.  The 
Bost  common  manner  is  by  the  sac  blooming 
filled  with  lamellated  blood,  a  change  which 
is  indicated  in  external  aneurisms  by  the 
tumour  losing  its  pulsation,  and  assuming  a 
more  solid  and  incompressible  consistence. 
When  this  has  taken  place,  the  blood  cannot 
Continue  to  pass  into  the  sac,  but  is  oblifired  to 
take  another  channel ;  the  lamellated  blood  is 
then  absorbed  by  degrees,  and  a  portion  of 
the  artery,  above  and  below  the  aneurism,  is 
finally  obliterated  or  converted  into  a  li«ra. 
mentous  shred  or  filament.  This  is  what 
happens  in  external  aneurisms.  But,  in  the 
aorta,  when  the  cure  takes  place  spontaneously 
m  this  way,  the  vessel  may  still  retain  its 
pervious  state,  as  you  see  was  the  case  in  the 
example  from  which  this  engraving  of  Mr. 
Hodf^o's  was  taken.  It  is  an  aneurism  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  in  which  an  aperture 
•till  remains,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  you  see  that  the  sac  is  in  a  great 
measure  fllied  up  with  lamellated  blood ;  it  is 
nearly  filled  already,  aud  would  probably 
have  been  completelv  so,  if  it  had  not  been 
lor  a  circumstance  which  I  shall  mention  to 

Cm  directly,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lamel- 
led  blood  there  is  a  cavity,  from  which  the 
arteria  innominata  proceeds,  and  this  cavity, 
which  remains  unfilled  up  by  lamellated  blood, 
seems  left,  as  if  it  were  for  the  purpose  of 
transmitting  the  circulatin?  fluid  blood  into 
the  arteria  innominata.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  this  circumstance,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  sac  would  have  been  completely 
filled  up  with  the  lamellated  coagula.  But, 
gentlemen,  incomplete  as  the  curative  process 
was,  all  cbiance  of  the  aneurism  bursting  was 
removed,  and  the  aorta,  so  far  from  being 
diminished  in  sise,  is  actually  larger  than  in 
the  natural  state.  This  case  also  shows  how 
an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  may 
make  the  trachea  curve  forwards.  Here  is  a 
view  of  another  aneurism,  situated  about  that 
part  of  the  aorta,  from  which  the  cosliac  axis 
ori^nates,  and  you  will  see  in  the  engraving, 
which  is  taken  from  one  of  Mr.  Hodgson's 
ppecimens,  that  the  canal  of  the  aorta  is  pre- 
served, though  the  sac  of  the  aneurism  is  com- 
pletely filled  up.  In  another  plate  before  us, 
you  see  an  illustration  of  the, fact,  that  an 
aneurism  may  include  the  whole  circumference 
of  an  artery,  thoueh  such  a  case  is  rare ;  here 
the  deposition  of  lamellated  blood  in  the  sac 
of  an  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery  has  taken 
place  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  channel  for 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  its  centre, 
larger  than  the  original  canal  of  the  artery 
itself;  the  sac  extends  from  the  origin  of  the 
epigastric  artery  to  that  of  the  profunda.  This 
specimen  certainly  appears  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  opinion,  that  an  aneurism  cannot 
include  the  whole  circumference  of  the  arterv ; 
at  all  events,  the  dilatation  seemed  to  Mr. 
Updgson  to  occupy  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  venel,  and  the  lamellated  blood  was 
depoiitad  upon  the  interior  of  such  dilatation. 


so  as  to  leave  a  channel  through  the  centre  of 
the  solid  mass. 

Another  mode  in  which  the  spontaneous  cure 
of  an  aneurism  may  be  brought  about,  is 
by  the  pressure  of  a  portion  of  the  aneurismal 
tumour  itself  on  the  artery  leading  to  it; 
sometimes  the  tumour  will  overlap  the  artery 
above  it,  and  thus  cut  off  the  fiow  of  blood 
into  it.  Here  the  cure  is  effected  on  the  same 
principles  as  are  dictated  by  the  most  ap- 
proved surgery. 

A  third  manner  in  which  a  spontaneous 
cure  may  take  place,  is  when  the  whole  aneu- 
rismal tumour  happens  to  inflame,  suppurate, 
or  even  to  morti^ :  here,  if  the  patient  can 
support  all  the  constitutional  disturbance  pro- 
duced by  the  process,  and  if  the  inflammation 
extend  deep  enough  to  block  up  with  coagu- 
lable  lymph  the  communication  between  the 
artery  and  the  aneurismal  sac  (for  this  is  es« 
sential),  a  cure'will  be  the  result  1  have 
seen  a  considerable  aneurism  of  the  femoral 
artery  cured  in  this  manner,  that  is  to  say, 
bv  a  sloughing  of  the  whole  tumour;  but 
if  the  inflammation  should  hap()en  not  to 
extend  to  a  sufficient  depth,  the  patient,  on  the 
separation  of  the  sloughs,  may  bleed  to  death. 

Fourthly,  a  spontaneous  cure  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  pressure  of  one  aneurism 
obliterating  the  artery  leading  to  another 
aneVirism.  Mr.  Liston,  of  Edinburgh,  had  a 
patient  with  an  aneurism  of  the  subclavian 
artery,  whkh  after  a  lime  subsided  and  got 
well;  he  afterwards  died  suddenly,  and  on 
examination,  it  was  found  that  a  cure  had 
been  accomplished  by  tlie  pressure  of  an 
aneurism  of  arteria  innominata  on  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  or  that  leading  to  the  axillary 
aneurism;  the  bursting  of  the  former  of 
which  had  led  to  the  patient's  death.  The 
cure  took  place  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
where  an  aneurism  cures  itself  by  pressing 
upon  the  artery. 

In  whatever  manner  the  cure  is  effected, 
the  artery  will  be  found  to  be  converted  into 
a  dense  impervious  cord,  those  instances 
excepted  to  which  I  have  alluded.  What 
would  have  been  the  terminatiou  in  this  case 
{pointing  to  the  engraoing  repretenting  the 
tae  of  an  aneuritm  of  the  aorta  filled  with 
lamellated  blood,  through  which  was  left  a 
poMtagefor  the  blood  to  fiow  into  the  arteria 
innominata'),  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  general  principles  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  treatment  of  aneurisms.  As  the  enlarge* 
ment  of  an  aneurism  and  its  ultimate  'rupture 
clearly  depend  on  the  impetus  with  whicn  the 
blood  is  thrown  into  the  sac,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent to  you,  that  one  great  principle  in  the 
treatment  will  be  to  diminish  the  force  of  Ihe 
current  of  blood  into  the  sac,  and  even  to 
prevent  its  continuance  altogether.  These 
may  be  said  to  be  tlie  leading  principles  in 
the  treatment  of  aneurisms,  either  to  diminish 
the  force  of  the  current  of  blood  into  the 
aneuriam,  or  to  cnt  it  off  altogether.    The 
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iiet  is  the   only  method    on  which   full 
(pendeoce  can  be  placed,  I  mean  the  method 
preventing  entirely   the   continuance    of 
e  flow  of  blood  into  the  aneurismal  sac. 
[ifurtunateiy,  however,  we  cannot  always  put 
is  principle  in  execution  ;  we  cannot  always 
those  things  which  are  necessary  to  carfy 
into  effect ;  for  instance,  we  cannot  apply 
i  principle  to   many  internal    aneurisms. 
ider  these  circumstances,  we  are  obliged  to 
content  with  such  measures  as  are  calculated 
reduce  the  force  of  the  circulation  generally, 
which  means  we  leisen  the  velocity  of  the 
AT  of  blood  into  the  sac  of  the  aneurism,  as 
11  as  into  other  parts.    In  an  aneurism  of 
aorta,  a  very  low  diet,  abstinence  from 
lual  food,  occasional  venesection,  the  exhi- 
ion  of  digitalis,  and  the  avoidance  of  rough 
rcise,  constitute  the  common  plan  of  treat- 
iit.     I  need  hardly  say,  it  is  necessary  to 
lid  all  laborious  pursuits,  and  every  thing 
ich  tends  to  accelerate  the  circulation.   The 
itment  on  these  principles,  which  was  first 
jested  by  Valsalva,  does  not  often  succeed 
uring  the  disease ;  some  instances  are  in- 
i  mentioned  by  Pelletan,  in  which  he  suc- 
led  in  curing  aneurism  by  the  employment 
hese  measures,  but  it  is  what  cannot  in 
sral  be  expected.    I  have  seen  an  aneurism 
he  aorta  considerably  reduced  by  the  first 
lorrhage  which  took  place  from  it;   the 
in  this  instance  burst  into  the  cesophagus; 
patient  fainted  after  losing  a  considerable 
itity  of  blood,  some -of  which  escaped  by 
nouth,  and  the  rest  passed  into  the  stomach, 
)leedina^  then  stopped,  and  the  patient  lived 
i  months  after  this  without  any  copious 
'n  of  haemorrhage.    In  the  meantime,  the 
ling,  which  had  displaced  the  scapula  in 
markable  degree,   completely    subsided, 
ingly  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantity 
ood  that  had  been  lost.    However,  at  the 
of  three   months,  another  haemorrhage 
?d  the  patient  oflT,  and,  on  examination  of 
)ody,    an  ulcerated  communication,  be- 
1  the  oesophagus  and  the  aneurismal  sac, 
letected.     This  case  seems  completely  to 
',  that  an  aneurism,  even  of  the  aorta  itself 
t>e  considerably  diminished  by  depletion. 
!ver,  now  that  I  am  speaking  of  copious 
>rrha^es,  I  must  give  you  one  caution^ 
I  is  this,  never  to  take  away  much  blood 
time  from  a  patient  afflicted  with  aortic 
ism ;  for,  if  he  should  happen  to  faint, 
would  be  a  considerable  risk  of  his  not 
ng.      On  this  account,  when  you  bleed 
ternal  aneurisms,  you  must  take  -away 
.  few  ounces  at  a  time  from  a  small  oHfice, 
le  patient  should  be  bled  in  the  rccum- 
position.     Surgeons  of  the  greatest  ex- 
ice  have  found,  that  there  is  serious  risk 
ed  by  exposing  the  patient  to  the  chance 
ting,  by  bleeding  him  too  boldly  for  an 
sm  of  the  aorta. 

letimes  surgeons  endeavour  to  cure  ex- 
aneurisms,  also,  on  the  principle  of 
ng  the  impetus  of  blood  into  the  aneu- 
sac ;  but  this  treatment  has  not  been 


attended  with  much  saooess.  With  this  object 
in  view,  a  bandage  has  been  applied  with  the 
nkest  possible  equality  on  the  whole  limb, 
and  thus  the  current  'of  blood  through  the 
member  has  been  lessened,  and  a  beneficial 
effect  produced  on  the  disease.  Here  a  dif- 
ferent principle  is  acted  on,  than  when  pressure 
is  made  with  a  bandage  or  tourniauet  applied 
to  the  artery,  immediately  above  the  tnmour; 
the  latter  plan  does  not  diminish  the  circulation 
in  the  whole  limb,  but  it  cuts  off  the  force  of 
the  circulation  in  the  portion  of  the  artery 
leadinv  directly  into  the  sac,  but  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  fulfilling  the  latter  principle,  and, 
on  account  of  the  pain  produced,  the  patient 
will  generally  be  unable  to  bear  tlie  pressure 
long  enough.  The  other  plan  of  equable 
pressure  on  the  whole  limb  was  preferred  by 
Scarpa,  but  he  had  not  much  success  with  it. 
When  you  choose  to  try  pressure,  you  apply 
cold  to  the  limb  at  the  same  time,  and  put  the 
patient  on  such  a  plan  of  living  as  shall  lessen 
the  circulation  generally ;  he  must  be  enjoined 
spare  diet ;  his  limb  must  be  kept  perfectly  cjuiet, 
and  the  pressure  applied  equally  all  over  it,  so 
as  to  pf%vent  pain  and  the  risk  of  gangrene. 

We  know  by  experience,  that,  with  respect 
to  external  aneurisms,  there  is  only  one  plan 
of  treatment  that  can  be  depended  on,  and 
that  consists  in  cutting  off  the  current  of  blood 
into  the  sac,  by  tying  the  artery  at  some  con- 
venient point  above  the  tumour,  or  on  that 
side  of  it  which  is  nearest  the  heart.  By 
doing  this,  we  not  only  cut  off  the  current  of 
blood  into  the  sac  for  the  present,  but  by 
applying  a  ligature  on  the  artery,  we  do  what 
will  lead  to  such  changes  in  the  tied  portion  of 
the  vessel,  as  will  permanently  prevent  the 
blood  from  entering  the  sac.  When  the  li- 
gature is  applied,  the  pulsation  sometimes  im- 
mediately ceases  altc^ether,  and,  in  every 
instance,  it  is  materially  reduced^  for  you  must 
remember,  that  the  ligature  does  not  abso- 
lutely and  constantly  prevent  all  the  blood 
from  entering  the  tumour,  because,  after  the 
main  artery  has  been  tied,  a  quantity  of  that 
fluid  may  still  pass  into  the  sac  through  the 
collateral  brancnes,  and  this  sometimes  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  keep  up  the  pulsation.  Nay^ 
such  pulsation  may  even  continue  for  a  short 
time  to  increase,  so  as  to  alarm  the  practitioner. 
But  this  circumstance  should  not  give  him  much 
uneasiness,  for  the  operation  will  seldom  fail  on 
this  account.  The  main  artery  having  been  tied 
or  obliterated,  the  current  of  blood  is  always 
considerably  retarded,  though  a  small  quantity 
of  it  may  still  flow  through  the  sac ;  hence  the 
lamellated  coagula  form  more  quickly,  and,  after 
a  time,  the  degree  of  pulsation  which  may  have 
continued,  or  returned,  will  gradually  subside^ 
and  the  aneurism  will  ultimately  be  absorbed. 
If  the  throbbing  should  not  abate,  or  were  it  to 
become  very  strong,  it  might  be  right  to  bleed» 
employ  cold  applications,  and  prescribe  digi- 
talis. 

To-morrow,  gentlemen,  I  hope  to  finish  all 
that  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  aneurisnii» 
except  what  relates  to  operations  for  them. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LOt^DON. 

FACULTY  OF   MEDiaiiE. 

The  Lectures  commence  on  the  1st  of  October, 
and  continue  to  the  beginning  of  May.  For 
the  convenience  of  students,  some  of  the 
courses  may  be  dirided  into  two  parts,  and  a 
separate  payment  be  made  for  each. 

The  payments  stated  below  for  each  class 
are  maoe  by  students  nominated  by  proprie- 
tors: those  not  nominated  pay  5«.  additional 
for  every  pound  until  this  extra  payment 
amounts  to  41.  lOs. 

An  University  fee  of  10«.  for  one  class,  and 
1/.  for  two  or  more  classes,  is  paid  by  each 
student  every  session;  where,  however,  the 
course  is  of  short  duration,  this  fee  is  dimi- 
nished. The  Matriculation  Fee  of  21.  relieves 
the  student,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
study,  from  the  university  fee. 

All  fees  are  paid  at  the  office  of  the  tiniver- 
sity,  where  the  student  receives  his  tickets, 
which  he  afterwards  takes  to  be  countersigned 
by  the  Professor.  The  office  is  open  from 
nine  till  five,  except  on  Saturday,  when  it 
closes  at  two. 

The  payment  of  the  fee  for  the  first  division, 
and  double  the  fee  for  the  second  division, 
^ives  in  most  classes  perpetual  admission, 
provided  the  student  is  matriculated. 

Weekly  examinations  are  held  in  every 
class ;  and  those  pupils  only  who  have  regu- 
larly attended  these  examinations  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  contend  for  honours  at  the  close  of 
the  session. 

LECTURES. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  ;  Professor,  Dr. 
Quain.  Every  day,  except  Saturday,  from 
two  to  three.  Payment  to  the  University  for 
the  entire  course,  //. ;  or  for  the  first  division, 
4/.,  for  the  second,  3/.    Perpetual,  10/. 

The  object  of  these  lectures  is,  to  lead  the 
Audent,  by  a  methodical  svsteni  of  instructioni 
to  a  correct  knowledge  of  numan  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  to  make  him  familiar  with  the 
applications  which  should  be  made  of  the 
&cts  and  principles  set  forth,  as  well  as  their 
subservience  to  the  practical  business  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery. 

The  course  is  divided  into  three  sections. 
In  the  first  will  be  considered  the  solid  and 
fluid  constituents  of  the  body — their  characters 
and  properties;  the  division  of  the  solids  into 
their  primary  tissues, — the  classification  of 
these — their  conformation  and  structure,  phv- 
sical  and  vital  properties.  This  part  of  the 
course  embraces  the  subjects  usually  included 
under  the  head  "  General  Anatomy"  and 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  others,  as  it 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  explanation  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  nomenclature  of 
anatomy  has  been  constructed,  and  of  exhibit- 
or some  general  views  of  the  animal  economy. 


beicripihe  and  Strueiurai  Anatomy  ktrM 
the  subject  of  the  second  section.  The  o«eou« 
system  with  its  connecting  media  (ligaments 
and  cartilages)  will  be  fully  described,  and 
then  successively,  each  in  its  proper  order,  the 
muscular  system,  the  vessels  and  nerves,  and 
the  various  organs  contained  within  the  skull, 
thorax,  and  abdomen.  The  description  will 
comprise  all  that  relates  not  only  to  the  form, 
position,  and  relations  of  organs,  but  to  their 
intimate  composition  and  structure. 

This  section  will  conclude  with  a  seriw  of 
demonstrations  of  the  more  important  regions 
of  the  body,  viewed  in  their  practical  relations 
to  operative  surgery. 

The  third  section  will  be  devoted  to  Phy- 
sioU^yy  and  will  exhibit  general  views  of  the 
functions  and  uses  of  the  different  parU  and 
organs  previously  described,  considering  them 
in  their  various  adaputions  to  the  support  and 
well-being  of  the  individual,  the  mamtenance 
of  his  relations  with  the  external  world,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  species. 

Morbid  Anatomy ;  Professor,  Dr.  Cawwell ; 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  ten  to  eleven. 
Fees/. 

The  object*of  this  course  is  to  make  the 
student  acquainted  with  the  modifications  of 
organisation  which  constitute  a  stale  of  disi^se, 
or  a  deviation  either  of  the  normal  composi- 
tion or  conformation  of  organs.  Considered 
individually,  the  physical,  anatomical,  chemi- 
cal, and  physiological  characters  of  each  will 
be  described  first ;  and  aflerwards  the  pheno* 
mena  bv  which  they  are  characteriswl,  and 
the  modifications  which  they  undergo  in  the 
different  tissues,  systems,  and  organs  of  the 
body,  will  be  pointed  out  and  explained.  And 
as  tnis  branch  of  medicine  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  practical  study  of  diseases,  the 
modifications  of  organisation  of  which  it  treats 
will  also  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  causes 
by  which  they  are  produced,  the  effects  to 
which  they  give  rise,  and  the  remedial  means 
which  may  be  employed  for  their  cure  or  pre- 
vention. 

Independently  of  tlie  facilities  which  the 
specimens  of  organic  diseases,  preserved  in 
the  Museum  o\  Uie  University,  afford,  for  the 
illustration  of  these  lectures,  great  additional 
advantage  will  be  derived  by  the  student,  from 
the  use  which  will  be  made  of  a  lar^  collec- 
tion of  coloured  delineations,  representmg  many 
of  the  more  important  organic  phenomena, 
which  these  diseases  present  during  life  or  after 
death.  Every  effort  will  likewise  be  made  to 
obtain  recent  specimens  of  disease,  that  the 
practical  knowledge  necessary  to  be  acquired 
by  the  student  on  this  subject  may  be  made 
as  complete  and  useful  as  possible. 

Practical  Anatomy ;  Richard  Quain,  Esq. 
Eleven  to  twelve.  Payment  to  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  whole  course,  5/. ;  first  division, 
3/.,  second  division,  2/.    Perpetual,  8/. 

1  he  demonstrations  are  intended  to  form 
complete  courses  of  instruction  in  practical 
, anatomy.  With  this  view  the  body  will  be 
considered  as  divisible  into  a  series  of  sections 
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r  rejoin,  «Mh  of  which  will  be  made  the 
ibject  of  Mpente  examiDttion,  and  its  sere, 
il  constituents  (bones,  nrascles,  vessels,  &c.) 
lly  described  before  the  consideration  of  any 
her  part  is  entered  on.  By  pursuing  this 
an,  descriptive  anatomy  is  presented  to  the 
>pil  in  a  manner  different  from  that  adopted 

the  Professor's  lectures,  at  the  same  time 
at  the  demonstrations  are  made  subservient 

the  business  of  the  dissecting^  room^  namely^ 
e  study  of  Practiced  Anatomy. 
Surgical  Anatomy  will  form  a  separate  sec- 
)n  of  the  spring;  course.  The  different  regions 
the  body  which  most  frequently  become  the 
at  of  accidents  or  diseases,  requiring  surgical 
lerations,  wiU  be  described ;  the  various  ope- 
tions  will  be  performed,  and*  the  relative 
srits  of  different  methods  of  operation  dis* 
ssed.  The  students  will  have  an  opportunity 
repeating  the  operations  under  Mr.  Quain^s 
rection. 

In  the  dissecting-rooms  the  pupils  will  be 
nsted  and  directed  in  their  studies  during 
reral  hours  daily. 

PHncmles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  ;  Pro- 
sor.  Dr.  Elliotson,  every  morning,  except 
turdajr,  eight  to  nine.  Payment  to  the 
liversity  for  the  entire  course,  51. ;  first  divi- 
ng 3/. ;  second  division,  2/. ;  perpetual  7/. 
These  lectures  are  illustrated  by  preparations 
m  the  museum  of  anatomy  and  a  large  coi- 
tion of  coloured  drawings,  exhibiting  the 
-ious  structural  changes  which  disease  occa- 
as ;  and  whenever  it  is  practicable,  recent 
rbid  specimens  will  be  presented  to  the 

5S. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  ;  Pro- 

wr,  Samuel  Cooper,  Esq.,  Monday,  Tues- 

%  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  seven  to  eight. 

j^ment  to  the  University  for  the  entire 

irse,  a.  10«. ;  perpetual,  6/. 

^irst  Division.    Injuries  and  diseases  com- 

n  to  the  whole  or  several  parts  of  the  body. 

>econd  Division.    Injuries  and  diseases  of 

ividual  organs  and  regions. 

Third  Division.    The  operations  of  surgery 

ilained,  and  demonstrated  on  the  dead  sub- 

« 

Midtcifery  and  Diieatei  of  fVomen  and 
Mren;  Professor,  Dr.  D.  Davis,  every  morn- 
,  nine  to  ten.  Payment  to  the  University 
the  entire  course,  hi. ;  first  division,  3/. ; 
)nd  division,  2/. ;  perpetaal,  7/. 
^he  subjects  of  this  course  will  be  included 
!er  three  principal  departments,  viz.  anato- 
al,  physiological,  and  pathological  or  prac-* 
1 :  the  two  former  treat  of  the  structures 
functions  of  the  parts  and  organs  concerned 
he  practice  of  midwifery ;  the  latter,  of  the 
lal  practice  of  the  art  itself. 
Jnder  this  principal  division  of  the  course 
be  given  instructions  for  the  obstetric  and 
lical  treatment  of  all  varieties  of  labours, 
jral,  preternatural,  complex,  and  instru- 
ital,  together  with  ample  histories  of  the 
sr  important  diseases  incident  to  the  human 
ale  during  the  several  epochs  of  her  life. 


but  most  eipecially  during  pregnancy)  and  in 
the  puerperal  state. 

Tne  last  section  of  the  goutm  will  treat  of 
the  principal  ailments  of  infants  during  the 
month ;  of  eruptive  and  other  diseases  of  the 
skin ;  of  diseases  of  the  alimentaiy  organs;  of 
the  morbid  phenomena  incideot'to  the  pro-' 
cess  of  dentition ;  of  oonvnlsians,  and  of  hydro- 
cephalus. 

Materia  Medica  and  TkerapeuHea ;  Pro- 
fessor, Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  daily,  except  8a •* 
turday,  three  to  four.  Payment  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  entire  course,  6/. ;  first  division, 
3/. ;  second  division,  3/. ;  perpetual,  9/. 

This  course  is  intended  to  render  the  medi« 
cal  student  familiar  not  only  with  the  materials 
which  he  is  to  employ  in  combating  disease ; 
but  to  teach  him  also  what  parts  of  these  mate« 
rials  are  active,  what  inert;  and  bow  they 
operate  on  the  animal  economy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases*  For  this  purpose  the  various 
substances  employed  as  medicines  are  exhK 
bited  and  described  first  in  their  natural  state, 
and  afierwards  in  the  form  of  the  different 
preparations  into  which  they  enter.  Thtf 
active  principles  of  each  are  separated  and 
described;  and  in  many  instances  the  opera* 
tions  necessary  for  this  purpose  are  performed 
before  the  students. 

One  object  of  this  course  is  to  demonstrate 
to  the  pupils  the  circumstances  which  modify 
the  effects  of  medicinal  agents  on  the  diseased' 
body.  Every  part  of  the  course  is  intended  to 
have  a  strict  reference  to  practical  utility. 

/For  the  illustration  of  his  lectures,  the  Pro-, 
fossor  of  this  department  has  formed  a  museum, 
to  which  the  students  of  his  class  have  access 
under  certain  reflations. 

Instructions  m  pharmaceutical  chemistry 
will  be  given  to  private  pupils  in  the  Profes- 
sor's laboratory. 

Chemittry ;  Professor,  Dr.  Turner,  daily, 
except  Saturday,  ten  to  eleven.  Payment  to 
the  University  for  the  entire  course,  '7/. ;  first 
division,  4/. ;  second  division,  3/. ;  perpetual, 
10/. 

The  first  two  weeks  will  be  employed  in 
taking  a  general  view  of  the  whole  science. 
The  following  subjects  will  then  be  discussed  : 

1.  Heat; — its  properties,  and  its  employ- 
ment in  the  arts  in  domestic  economy,  and  in 
chemistry. 

2.  Light,  chiefly  in  its  chemical  relations. 

3.  Electricity  and  galvanism. 

4.  Chemical  affinity,  doctrine  of  definite 
proportions,  dnd  the  atomic  theory. 

During  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March,  the  Professor  will  gWe  a  history 
of  the  elementary  substances  and  their  more 
immediate  compounds,  in  the  fotlowipg  order : 

1.  History  and  properties  of  the  twelve  non- 
metallic  bodies,  such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
&c. ;  and  of  their  binary  compounds,  such  as 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  ammonia,  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  &c. 

2.  History  and  properties  of  the  metals,  and  ' 
their  compounds** 
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tr  a.  With  the  non-metallic  bodies;  such  as 
oxides,  chlorides,  &c. 

'    b.  With  each  other;  such  as  brass,  pinch- 
beck, and  other  alloys. 

3.  History  of  the  salts,  or  the  compounds 
formed  by  the  union  of  acids  and  alkaline  sub- 
stances. 

4.  The  nature,  properties,  and  analysis  of 
mineral  waters. 

The  description  of  organic  substances  will 
then  be  entered  on,  divided  into  the  two  de- 
partments of  animal  and  vegetable  chemistry. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  the  lectures  will 
be  illustrated  by  experiments,  diagrams,  and 
preparations ;  and  a  proper  course  of  reading 
on  chemistry  will  be  indicated. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  this  course  to 
point  out  the  useful  application  of  the  facts 
and  doctrines  of  chemistry.  Aocordinglv»  the 
processes  of  the  chemical  arts,  such  as  bleach- 
ing, dyeing,  brewing,  distilling,  &c.  will  be 
described  and  illustrated.  The  operations  of 
metallurgy  and  assaying,  by  which  metals  are 
extracted  from  their  ores,  and  the  value  of 
such  ores  determined,  will  likewise  be  con- 
sidered. The  connexion  of  chemistry  with 
medicine  will  be  traced: — by  teaching  how 
to  detect  the  presence  of  poisonous  substances, 
and  to  destroy  their  energy ; — by  discussing 
those  defmrtments  of  physiology  and  patho- 
logy which  admit  of  being  elucidated  by 
chemistry ; — and  by  explaining  the  nature  of 
tliose  pharmaceutic  preparations  which  may 
be  regarded  as  pure  chemical  compounds,  or 
are  produced  by  complex  chemical  processes. 
The  chemical  phenomena  of  the  material 
world  will  also  be  described; — as,  for  ex- 
ample, meteorological  appearances, — the  form- 
ation and  composition  of  minerals, — and  the 
changes  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
by  chemical  agency. 

The  Professor  will  receive  a  few  private 
pupils,  who  mav  work  daily  in  the  laboratory 
in  the  study  of  experimental  and  analytical 
chemistry.  He  will  give  information  on  the 
subject  to  those  who  apply  to  him. 

Comparative  Anatomy;  Professor,  Dr. 
Grant,  daily,  except  Saturday,  three  to  four. 
Payment  to  the  University  3/.,  commencing 
the  1st  of  October,  and  continuing  to  the 
1st  of  January. 

In  this  course  the  organisation  of  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  is  considered.  The  varieties 
presented  by  the  internal  organs,  and  the 
modifications  of  their  functions,  are  examined 
in  every  class  of  animals.  The  lectures  and 
demonstrations  are  illustrated  by  recent  dis- 
sections, by  an  extensive  series  of  zootomical 
preparations,  and  by  drawings,  &c.  The 
osseous  and  muscular  systems  are  first  ex- 
amined, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  classes, 
and  the  nervous  system  and  organs  of  the 
senses  are  treated  of  in  the  same  descending 
order.  The  various  organs  connected  with 
digestion,  circulation,  and  respiration,  the 
structuM  oi  the  secreting  and  excreting  organs, 
the  structure  and  development  of  the  gene- 


rative organs,  and  the  various  modes  of  re- 
production, are  examined  in  all  the  classes  of 
the  animal  kingdom. 

The  physiological  details  connected  with 
the  structure  and  development  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  organs,  and  the  applications 
of  the  facts  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the 
structure  and  physiology  of  man,  and  to 
zoology,  geology,  and  other  sciences,  are 
pointed  out  while  demonstrating  the  various 
forms  of  internal  organisation  presented  by 
the  inferior  animals. 

A  second  course  of  comparative  anatomy 
will  commence  on  the  1st  of  January,  and 
will  continue  to  the  1st  of  April. 

Medical  JuritprucUnce ;  Prof(?ssor,  Dr. 
A.  T.  Thomson,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
four  to  five. 

This  subject  is  now  prescribed  as  a  branch 
of  medical  education  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries. 

The  medical  and  toxicological  departments 
of  the  course  will  be  fully  treated ;  and  the 
application  of  tests,  and  the  various  mani- 
pulations for  the  discovery  of  poisons  rendered 
familiar  to  the  student,  whilst  the  physiological 
effects  of  poisons  on  the  animal  system,  and 
treatment  of  the  symptoms  induced  by  them, 
with  the  appearances  which  they  leave  on  the 
body,  when  they  prove  fatal,  will  be  indicated. 

The  object  of  the  legal  part  of  the  course 
will  be  to  point  out  the  description  of  medical 
information  required  in  different  judicial  in- 
vestigations, and  to  show,  by  examples  from 
actual  trials,  the  proper  conduct  to  be  adopted 
by  medical  men  under  various  circumstances, 
with  a  view  to  the  admissibility  and  value  of 
the  testimonv  that  may  be  expected  from 
them.  It  will  be  endeavoured  to  give  the 
student  as  practical  a  notion  as  possible  of  the 
situations  in  which  he  may  be  placed,  whether 
in  respect  of  the  receiving  or  the  preparing 
of  medical  evidence,  or  afterwards  oi  com- 
municating it  in  the  presence  of  a  court  of 
justice. 

Botany  ;  Professor,  Dr.  Lindley,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  eight  to 
nine  am. 

The  course  for  the  medical  school  will  com- 
mence earlv  in  October,  and  will  continue  for 
about  six  weeks  five  times  a  week,  one  lec- 
ture in  each  week  bein^  in  the  form  of  an 
examination;  after  which  there  will  be  a 
suspension  of  the  lectures  till  the  1st  of  April, 
when  they  will  be  resumed  for  six  weeks 
more. 

The  autumn  course  will  consist  of  botanical 
demonstrations,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
manner  of  judging  of  the  properties  and  in- 
ternal organisation  of  plants  by  their  external 
characters.  The  spring  course  will  be  occu- 
pied in  considering  the  physiology  and  com- 
parative anatomy  of  vegetation,  and  will  com- 
prehend the  application  of  these  branches  of 
science  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  sys- 
tematic arrangement. 
Payment  to  the  University,  3/.  Perpetaal,  6/. 
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The  oovne  is  subdivided  in  this  manner  in 
rder  to  enable  the  students  in  the  medical 
;hool  to  complete  their  course  of  botany 
long  with  the  medical  classes,  and  to  meet 
le  regulations  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
id  tHose under  which  the  Cniversity  diploma 
panted.  But  it  would  be  highly  to  the  ad- 
intage  of  students  if  they  were  to  extend 
leir  attendance  to  the  summer  course,  ter- 
inating  in  the  end  of  June.  Although  it 
IS  vers  nominally  to  that  of  the  autumn, 
;t  the  subjects  employed  in  illustration  will 
i  so  different,  that  the  student  will  not  only 
ive  a  second  opportunity  of  gaining  a  prac- 
ral  knowledge  of  botany,  but  may  do  so 
>on  new  ground. 

Payment  to  the  University  for  the  autumn 
id  spring  courses,  41. 

The  lectures  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
ecimens,  and  are  illustrated  by  drawings, 
id  the  occasional  use  of  the  microscope. 

HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSAHY. 

A  hospital  has  been  founded  immediately 
•posite  the  University,  and  its  erection  is 
pidly  advancing. 

The  Dispensary  in  George-street,  Euston- 
uare,  is  attended  by  four  of  the  medical 
leers  of  the  Uuiversihr.  '  Fee  for  twelve 
mths'  attendance,  6/.  6$.  House  Surgeon 
d  Apothecary,  J.  Hogg,  M.D. 
As  soon-  as  tllie  hospital  shall  be  opened  for 
!  reception  of  patients,  the  dispensary  will 
Tge  jn  the  hospital.  *         -  . 

The  Museum  of  .Anatomy  and  a  Medical 
1  General  Library  are  open  to  the  medical 
dents,  every  day  from  nine  in  the  morning 
nine  in  the  evening. 

The  Council  give  a  certificate  of  proficiency, 

ich  in  4he  medical  faculty  is  called  "  The 

>loma  of  Master  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

the  University  of  London,"  under  con- 

>ns  which  mav  be  learnt  at  the  office. 

Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  Lec« 

r,  William  Youatt,  Esq.     These  lectures 

mence  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  will 

continued  until  the  1st  of  July,  with  a 

sion   at  the  end  of  February.     Monday 

Friday,  from  six  to  seven ;  Tuesday  and 

rsJay,   from   half-past  four  to  half-past 

Fee  for  the  whole  course,  5/. ;  or,  for 

first  division,  3/.;  second  division,  2/. 

letual,  7/. 

these  lectures  the  structure  of  the  horse, 
»x,  the  shtep,  and  the  dog,  will  be  de- 
ed, with  espiecial  relation  to  their  useful- 
ss : — the    diseases    to    which  Ihey  are 
\f  the  nature  and  causes  of  those  dis- 
»  and  the  medical  and  general  treatment 
domesticated  animals,  will  be  taught 
lie  medical  student  these  lectures  will 
the  difference  of  disease  as  depending 
Terence  in  the  structure  of  animals,  and 
reat  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease,  and  the   efTects  of  the  same 
ine.     To  the  agriculturist  they  will  un- 
he  principles  on  which  the  usefulness 


ani  health  of  the  horse  and  cattle  depend,  and 
they  will  prepare  the  veterinary  pupil  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession.     The  whole  will 
be  illustrated  by  a  veterinary  museum. 
(By  order  of  the  Council.) 

Thomas  Coates,  Secretary. 
May,  1833. 

KING'S  COLLEGE, 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 

In  establishing  a  School  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  in  King's  CoUegep  the  Council  have 
been  influenced  by  the  belief,  that  many  indi- 
viduals who  intend  their  sons  for  the  medical 
profession,  will  gladly  embrace  an  opportunity 
of  placing  them  in  connexion  with  an  in- 
stitution, which  has  for  its  principal  object  to 
educate  the  rising  generation  in  the  doctrines 
of  Christimity,  as  taught  by  the  established 
church,  and  to  fix  in  their  minds  the  true 
principles  of  morality.  They  believe,  like- 
wise, that  every  one  who  has  the  welfare  of 
society  at  heart,  and  who  has  considered  the 
most  effectual  means  of  promoting  it,  will  feel 
an  especial  interest  in  the  success  of  this  part 
of  their  undertaking;  under  the  conviction, 
that  the  duties  which  delvolve  upon  the  medi- 
cal profession  are  such  as  to  render  tlie  re- 
ligious and  moral  character  of  its  members 
not  less  important  than  their  practical  and 
scientific  attainments. 

The  Council  are  indeed  aware  that  the 
great  majority  of  medical  students,  during  the 
time  of  their  residence  in  the  metropolis, 
have  so  many  demands  on  their  attention 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  peculiar  pur- 
suits, as  to  leave  them  but  little  leisure  for 
other  branches  of  study.  They  expect,  how- 
ever, that  all  who  belong  to  the  class  of 
King's  College  students  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, will  be  regular  in  their  attendance  at 
divine  worship  in  the  College  chapel  on 
Sundays  in  the  forenoon ;  and^  they  hope  that 
the  students  may  be  able  to  avail  themselves, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  of  the  opportunities 
of  religious  instruction  offered  by  the  lectures 
of  the  principal. 

The  Council  earnestly  recommend,  that 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  should  de- 
vote themselves  for  some  time  to  the  general 
studies  of  the  College  before  they  enter  upon 
that  course  of  instruction,  which  is  more  ex- 
clusively professional. 

The  medical  classes  in  King's  College  open 
on  the  first  of  October,  and  close  early  in 
May. 

The  session  is  divided  into  two  terms,  of 
which  the  second  begins  on  the  twenty-first 
of  January. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  attending  the 
medical  and  surgical  lectures  at  King's  Col- 
lege, have  the  option  of  entering,  either  as 
King's  College  medical  students,  to  go  through 
a  fixed  course  of  professional  study,  or  as 
occasional  pupils,  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
particular  professors. 
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Th^MUTMofflttMly  which  Kioi|'s  CoHege 
ittddiad  studente  are  expected  to  follow,  com- 
prises all  those  subjects,  t  knowledge  of  which, 
attested  by  certificates  of  attendance  upon  lec^ 
tures,  is  required  by  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  by  the  Society  of  Apouecaries,  as  a 
condition  of  obtaining  their  respective  di- 
plomas. 

King's  Collcffd  students  have  the  privilege 
of  competing  for  all  the  prizes,  which  are 
offered  annually  for  superior  proficiency  in  the 
subjects  of  the  lectures.  The  gold  medals  given 
for  general  medical  proficiency  are  exclusively 
awarded  to  King's  Colle^re  regular  students. 
Those  among  the  occasional  students,  who 
enter  as  perpetual  pupils  to  the  lectures  of  any 
single  professor,  are  at  liberty  to  compete  for 
the  prizes  offered  in  their  class. 

The  reerular  students  of  the  College  have 
access  to  the  general,  as  well  as  the  medical 
library,  and  are  allowed  the  use  of  the  books. 
They  are  alone  permitted  to  wear  the  College 
gown. 

Special  certificates,  in  addition  to  those 
which  relate  to  medical  proficiency,  are  given 
for  general  correctness  and  propriety  of  con- 
duct in  the  College,  and  ror  regularity  of 
attendance  at  divine  service;  also  to  those 
students  who  shall  have  attended  the  lectures 
on  religious  and  moral  subjects,  and  shall  be 
found  to  have  profited  by  them. 

Ternu  of  atiendance  upon  the  Medical  and 
Sttrgrical  Lectures  tepetrately,  when  the 
Student  thail  not  enter  for  the  whole  course 
of  medical  ttudy. 

Anatomy f  Physiology,  and  Pathfjlogtcal 
Anatomy,  by  Herbert  Mayo,  Esq.  F.R.S., 
Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  First 
course,  5/.  5«. ;  second  course,  41.  4s. ;  thint 
course,  3/.  3«. ;  unlimited  attendance,  10/.  10«. 

Anatomical  Demonstrations,  by  Richard 
Partridge,  Esq.  First  course,  31.  3s. ;  second 
course,  31.  3s. ;  third  course,  21.  2s. ;  fourth 
course,  21.  2s.;  unlimited  attendance,  8/.  Bs. 

Botany,  by  Gilbert  Burnett,  Esq.  F.L.S. 
First  course,  31.  3s. ;  second  course,  2L  2s. ; 
unlimited  attendance,  41,  4s. 

Chemistry,  by  J.  F.  Daniell,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
First  course,  4/.  4s. ;  second  course,  31.  3s.  ; 
third  course,  31,  3s. ;  unlimited  attendance, 
8/.8«. 

Materia  Medico  and  Therapeutics,  by 
Bissett  Hawkins,  M.D.  First  course,  31.  3s. ; 
second  course,  21.  2m,  ;  third  course,  21,  2s. ; 
unlimited  attendance,  6/.  6«. 

Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice  of, 
by  Francis  Hawkins,  M.D.,  Pliysician  to  the 
Middlesex  hospital.  First  course,  31.  3s. ; 
second  course,  21.  2s. ;  third  course,  21.  2s.  ; 
unlimited  attendance,  6/.  6«. 

Forensic  Medicine,  by  Thomas  Watson, 
M.D  ,  Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
First  course,  31.  3s. ;  second  course,  21,  2s, ; 
unlimited  attendance,  41.  4s. 

Midwifery,  and  Diseases  of  JVomen  and 
Children,  by  Robert  Feiguson,  M.D.    First 


course,  31,  3s. ;  second  coarse,  2i.  2m.  \  third 
course,  2/.  2m. \  fourth  course,  21.  2m,\  un* 
limited  attendance,  6/.  $#. 

Surgery^  Principles  and  Practice  of,  by 
J.  H.  Green,  Eso.  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  St 
Thomas's  Hospital.  First  course,  4/.  4t.\ 
second  course,  3/.  3s. ;  unlimited  attendance, 
61,  fjs. 

Two  courses  of  lectures  arc  delivered  durinff 
the  session  upon  each  of  the  following  sub- 
jects:— Anatomy,  Materia  Medica  and  Mid* 
wifery  ;  a  single  course  is  given  upon  Foren^ 
sic  Medicine  ;  and  upon  each  of  tlie  remaining 
subjects  a  single  extended  course,  divided  into 
two  parts. 

The  course  of  study  which  the  King's  Col- 
lege medical  students  are  required  to  attend, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  examina- 
tions at  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  Apothe- 
caries' Hall,  comprises  the  following  lecturesi 
of  which  the  terms  are  annexed : — 

Oonnct.  Payment 
Anatomy,  Physiology,    and  £i    s. 

Pathological  Anatomy  •  4  .  10  10 
Anatomical  Demonstrations, 

with  Dissections  •  .4.88 
Botany  •  .  .  •  1  .  3  3 
Chemistry  •  .  .  .2.77 
Materia  Medica  .  •  .2.55 
Medicine,  Practice  of  .  •  2  .  5  5 
Forensic  Medicine  .  .1.33 
Midwifery  .  .  •  .2*55 
Surgery  .        .        .2.66 

£54  12 


For  studenU  nominated  by  proprietors  thie 
sum  is  reduced  to  Fifty  Pounds. 

The  payment  for  attendance*  as  King's  Col- 
lege medical  students,  may  be  made  either  at 
once,  or  half  the  sum  may  be  paid  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  term,  and  the  remainder 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  term  of 
their  attendance.  Medical  students  are  allowed 
to  begin  their  attendance  either  in  the  October 
or  January  term.  King's  College  medical  stu- 
dents pay  a  Matriculation  Fee  of  1/.  \s.  on 
their  admission  ;  as  well  as  a  fee  of  1/.  In.  for 
admission  to  the  medical  reading-room,  and 
the  use  of  the  books,  both  in  l£at  and  the 
general  library,  so  long  as  they  shall  attend 
any  of  the  College  courses  of  lectures. 

A  Museum  and  Library  are  attached  to  the 
College,  to  which,  under  proper  regulations, 
the  students  have  daily  access. 

Those  who  desire  it  have  the  opportunity 
of  attending  a  course  of  medical  Latin*  for 
which  the  fee  is  31.  3s,  each  term,  for  instruc- 
tion four  hours  in  each  week. 

The  following  are  the  days  and  hours  when 
the  different  Leelurei  m  the  Medkal  De» 
partmeni  are  delivered. 

Botany. — Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday. 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  fiK>m  8  to  lO 
in  the  forenoon,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Octo- 
ber term ;  and  in  the  Sprmg,  every  day  ex- 
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oepiingf  Wcdneidiy,  wh«n  thd  lecture  begins 
at  3  o'cloek. 

PrtndpUi  and  Practice  of  Medicine -^ 
Monday,  Wedneaday,  and  Friday,  from  9  to 
10  in  toe  forenoon 

ChenUsiry — ^Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day, from  9  to  10  in  the  forenoon. 

Anatomical  Demonstrationt  *  ^^  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  from  10}  to  11  in  tlie  forenoon. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics — Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday,  from  11  to  12 
in  the  forenoon. 

Midwifery,  and  the  Disecues  of  Women 
and  Children — Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sa- 
turday, from  11  to  12  in  the  forenoon. 

Interval  for  hospital  attendance,  or  Practical 
Anatomy,  from  12  to  3  o'clock. 

Anaiomyy  Physiology,  and  Pathological 
Anatomy — Monday,  luesdav,  Thursday,  Fri- 
lay,  and  Saturday,  from  half-past  2  to  half- 
past  3  in  the  afternoon. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  — 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friciay,  from  8  to 

),  P.M. 

Forensic  Medicine — Tuesday,  and  Thurs- 
lay,  from  4  to  5,  p.m. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL. 

The  medical  officers  and  lecturers  of  the 
lospital  announce,  that,  at  tlie  conclusion  of 
be  season,  a  competition  will  be  opened  in 
ach  department  of  the  school,  to  those  stu- 
ents  who  may  be  disposed  to  engage  in  it ; 
nd  that  prizes,  with  other  distinctions,  will  be 
ublicly  awarded  to  such  as  may  show  superior 
dents  and  proficiency. 

LRCTDRB. 

Medicine,  by  Clement  Hue,  M.D.,  Fellow 
f  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Phy- 
cian  to  St.  Bartholomew's  and  the  Foundling 
[ospitals ;  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Sa- 
irdays,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. — ^Terms : 
ingle  course,  four  guineas ;  perpetual,  seven 
aineas. 

Cliniccd  Lectures  on  Medicine,  by  Clement 
tue,  M.D. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Medicine,  (in  the 
ards  of  the  hospital,)  on  Mondays  and  Wed- 
esdays,  at  eight  o'clock  In  the  morning,  by 
.  M.  Latham,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
ollege  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  the 
ospital. 

Surgery,  by  William  Lawrence,  F.R.  S., 
ur^eon  to  the  Hospital ;  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
?sdays,  and  Fridays,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
'ening. — ^Terms :  One  course,  five  guineas ; 
ilimited,  eisht  guineas. 

Occasional  Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgery, 
7  Henry  Karle,  F.  R.  S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
ospital. 

I    -  — — — « 

*  The  Demonstrator  is  present  in  the  dia- 
cting  rooms  from  11  till  3 o'clock  everyday* 


Chmiitrv,  by  Clement  Hue,  M.  D.  {   on 

Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morniog.-^Terms:  Single  course, 
four  guineas ;  perpetual,  eight  guineas. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  by  Cle- 
ment Hue,  M.D.,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  at   a  quarter>past  eleven    in  the 

morning Terms  :    Single    course,    three 

guineas ;  perpetual,  four  guineas. 

N.  B. — Gentlemen  entering  as  perpetual 
pupils  to  both  the  lectures  on  medirine  and 
chemistry,  are  considered  as  perpetual  also  to 
materia  medica  and  clinical  lectures. 

Natural  and  Morbid  Anatomy  and  Phy^ 
siologyy  byEdi^ard  Stanley,  F.R. S.,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  daily,  at  half- past  two 
o'clock.— Terms :  First  course,  five  guineas; 
second  course,  four  guineas;  third  course, 
three  guineas ;  unlimited,  ten  guineas. 

Practical  Anatomy,  with  Demonstrations, 
by  Mr.  Wormald —  Terms :  Single  course, 
three  guineas ;  unlimited,  ten  guineas.  The 
demonstrations  daily,  at  nine  in  the  morning. 

Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  fVomen 
and  Children,  by  John  T.  Conquest,  M.  D., 
F.R.S.,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days, at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.-Terms : 
One  course,  three  guineas ;  two  courses,  five 
guineas ;  perpetual,  eight  guineas. 

Forensic  Medicine,  bv  George  Leith  Rou- 
pBll,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  Phyncian  to  the  Foundling 
and  Seamen's  Hospitals,  and  George  Burrows, 
M.  D.,  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Lon- 
don, on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.— Terms : 
One  course,  three  guineas;  perpetual,  four 
guineas. 

Botany,  by  Frederic  John  Farre,  M.  A., 
L.M.,  daily,  at  four  o'clock. — Terms:  One 
course,  two  guineas  ;  perpetual,  three  guineas. 
Herbarising  excursions  during  the  summer. 

The  museum  of  anatomy  is  open  every  day. 

Reading  room,  with  a  library  of  reference 
fox  the  use  of  the  students. 

Morbid  inspections  as  opportunities  occur* 


GUrS  HOSPITAL. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine ;  Dr. 
Bright  and  Dr.  Addison,  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  at  half-past  three  o'clock. 
First  course,  4/.  As. ;  second  course,  3/.  S«. ; 
third  and  to  be  perpetual,  2/.  2s.  Two  courses 
paid  for  at  once,  6/.  6>«. ;  to  be  perpetual,  3/.  3<.; 
three  courses,  ditto,  7/.  Is, ;  to  be  perpetual, 
2/.  2«.    Perpetual,  at  one  payment,  8/.  8#. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  Dr. 
Addison,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  seven  in 
the  evening,  and  Wednesday  mornings  at  half- 
past  nine.  First  course,*  3/.  3«. ;  second 
course,  and  Xp  be  perpetual,  2/.  2#.  Perpettial, 
at  one  payment,  4/.  4#. 

Morbid  Anatomy ;  Dr.  Hodgkin,  Curator 
of  the  Museum ;  demonstrations  at  ode  o'clor*^ 
I^ecturtf  perpetual,  2^*  S«. 


see 
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CUnical  Lechhretit'iii  be  given  by  the  pby- 
sicians. 

Midwiferv  and  Ditease$  of  Women  and 
Children;  Dr.  Btuodelt,  daify,  at  a  quarter 
before  eight  in  the  morning.  By  single  course, 
each  3^  Si.  \  two  courses,  paid  for  at  once, 
5/.  Sf. ;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  each  2/.  2«. 
Perpetual,  after  four  single  courses,  or  at  one 
payment,  10/.  10«. 

Pkythlogy  or  Lawt  of  the  Animal  Eco- 
nomy ;  Dr.  Blundell,  Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days, at  half-past  six  in  the  evening.  Single 
course,  2/.  2«  ;  second  course,  and  to  be  per- 
petual, 2/.  2f. ;  perpetual,  at  one  payment, 
3/.  3«.  Pupils  of  two  or  more  courses  of 
midwifery  become  perpetual  to  this  by  enter- 
ing for  one  course. 

Botany  and  Entomology  ;  Mr.  C.  Johnson, 
Thursdays  at  half-past  three,  Mondays  and 
Fridays  at  ten.    Perpetual,  2/.  2#. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Chemittry ; 
Mr.  Arthur  Aikin  and  Mr.  A*.  Taylor,  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  a  quarter 
before  ten  o'clock.  First  course,  4/.  4f. ;  se- 
cond course,  3/.  St. ;  third  and  to  be  perpe- 
tual, 2/.  It. ;  two  courses  paid  for  at  once, 
6/.  6«. ;  to  be  perpetual,  3/.  3«. ;  three  courses, 
ditto,  7/.  7t. ;  to  be  perpetual,  21.  2t, ;  per- 
petual, at  one  payment,  8/.  St, 

Medical  Juritprudence ;  Air.  A.  Taylor, 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  at  half-past  three. 
Single  course,  SI.  St. ;  perpetual,  iL  4t. 

Physiciant*  Pupilt;  perpetual,  24/.  4ff. ; 
one  year,  15/.  \bt. 

Anatomy  and  Operatkmt  of  Surgery  ;  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper,  aaily,  at  two  o'clock.  The 
lectures  on  the  anatomy  and  diseases  of  the 
teeth  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  BelL 

LECTURES. 

One  course,  5/.  bt. ;  two  courses,  at  one 
payment,  9/.  9#. ;  a  third  course,  and  to  be 
perpetual,  2/.  2«. ;  perpetual,  at  one  payment, 
10/.  10«. 

Diaticnoira. 

Single  course,  each  3^  3#. ;  perpetual,  after 
four  single  courses,  or  at  one  payment, 
10/.  10«. 

Demonttratort ;  Mr.  Edward  Cock  and 
Mr.  Hilton. 

Principlet,  Practice^  and  OpenUiom  of 
Surgery  ;  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Morgan,  Tues- 
days, and  Frklays,  at  eight  in  the  evening. 
Single  course,  extending  from  October  to 
April  inclusive)  SI.  St. ;  perpetual,  after  two 
single  courses,  or  at  one  payment,  5/.  bt. 

Comparative  Anatomy  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Bell, 
Saturdays,  at  six.    Perpetual,  2/.  2i. 

Eye  Infirmary ;  Mr.  Morgan,  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays,  at  twelve. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart.,  consulting  surgeon. 

Clinical  Inttrtictiont  will  be  given  by  the 
surgeons,  and  on  the  diseases  of  women  by 
Dr.  Blundell„  assisted  by  Mr.  Ashwell. 

Smrgeon't  Dretter';  one  year,  51/.  2». ; 
six  months,  32/.  12fc 

Surgeon* t  Pupilt ;  twelve  months,  26/.  6«. ; 


SIX  months,  20/.  a  second  edtry  within  two 
months,  6/.  lit.  Pupils  entering,  to  the  sur- 
gical practice  of  Ouy's  Hospital  are  allowed 
to  attend  that  of  St.  Thomas's. 

Experimental  Philotophy ;  Mr.  W.  M. 
Higgins,  Wednesdays  at  five,  and  Thursdays 
at  six  in  the  evening.  Single  course,  2/.  2t. ; 
perpetual,  SI.  St, 

Pupils  will  be  permitted  the  use  of  the  li- 
brary, reading  room,  and  botanic  garden,  sub- 
ject to  regulations. 

N.  B.  The  above  lectures  are  so  arranged 
as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other,  nor  with 
the  phjTsician's  and  surgeon's  practice. 

Mr.  Stocker,  Apothecary  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
is  authorised  to  enter  to  any  of  these  lectures, 
&c. 

Catalogues  of  the  museum  may  be  had  by 
the  pupils  at  the  Steward's  Office. 

No  certificate  will  be  given  for  the  Autum- 
nal courses  before  January,  nor  for  tlie  Spring 
courses  before  May. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 


LBCTDRSS. 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  Dr. 
Williams;  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days, at  ten  o'clock.  First  course,  SI.  St,\ 
second  course,  2/.  2t. ;  perpetual,  6/.  6«. 

Principlet  and  Practice  of  General  and 
Pharmaceutical  Chemittry  ;  Mr.  R.  Phillips, 
F.R.S.;  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays, 
at  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock.  First  course, 
4/.  4«. ;  second  course,  2/.  2#. ;  perpetual, 
6/.  6<. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutict ;  Dr. 
Burton ;  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
at  four  o'clock.  '  First  course,  3/.  St. ;  second 
course,  2/.  2t. ;  perpetual,  4/.  4m. 

N.B.  The  specimens  of  the  materia  medica 
will  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  hit  pupilt. 

Midwifery  and  the  Diteatet  of  Women  and 
Children;  Dr.  Ashbumer  and  Dr.  Rigby; 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  four 
o'clock.  First  course,  SI.  St. ;  second  course, 
21.  2t.',  perpetual,  5/.  bt.\  labours  free  of 
expense. 

Medical  Juritprudence;  Dr.  Lister  and 
Mr.  R  PhilUps,F.R.S.;  Tuesdays  and  Satur- 
days, at  a  quarter  past  eleven.  Single  course, 
SI,  St. ;  perpetual,  4/.  it. 

Botany ;  first  course,  1/.  It. ;  perpetual, 
21.  2t. 

Medical  Practice ;  physician's  pupil,  two 
yean,  24/.  3«. ;  one  year,  15/.  15«.  The  phy- 
sicians make  their  visits  daily,  at  one  o'clock  ; 
Dr.  Williams  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays; 
Dr.  Elliotfon  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  *,  Dr. 
Roots  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays;  Dr. 
Burton  sees  the  out-patients  on  'Khursdays  and 
Saturdays  at  eleven.  Clinical  lectures  will  be 
delivered  to  the  physicians'  pupils  by  Dr.  £1- 
liotson  and  Dr.  Roots. 

N.  B.  The  Apothecaries'  Hall  requires  can- 
didates to  attend  the  following  courses  of  kc- 
tures: 


Lift  <(flhe  Medieal  Sekooit  in  I/mian. 
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ChemiUrff,  two  counes,  each  course  consbt- 
ing  of  not  less  than  forty-'flve  lectures. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeuiicst  two 
courses,  each  course  consisting  of  no  less  than 
forty-five  lectures. 

of  the  same  extent  as  required  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  of  London. 

PrmcipUt  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  two 
courses,  each  course  consisting  of  not  less  than 
forty-five  lectures,  to  be  attended  subsequently 
to  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry, 
materia  medica,  and  anatomy  and  physiology. 

JBotanyt  one  course. 

Midwifery  and  the  Dieeatet  of  Women  and 
Children,  two  courses;  Foreimc  Medicine, 
>ne  course,  to  be  attended  during  the  second 
rear. 

And  twdve  ntonths*,  at  leattj  the  Phyei- 
jian*t  practice  at  a  hospital  (containing  not 
ess  than  sixty  beds,)  such  attendance  to  com- 
nence  the  second  year. 

Students  are  moreover  recommended  dill- 
gently  to  avail  themselves  of  instruction  in 
norbid  anatomy,  and  to  attend  clinical  lectures. 

Anatomy,  Phynobgy,  and  Operations  of 
surgery  ;  Mr.  Tyrrell,  and  Mr.  John  F.  South, 
aily,  at  half-past  two  o'clock.  Lectures; 
rst  course,  bl.  5#. ;  second  course,  4/.  4e. ; 
erpelual,  10/.  10«.  Dissections  and  demon- 
:rations;  first  course,  bl,  be.',  second  course, 
/.  4t.  ;  perpetual,  10/.  10«. 
Anatomical  Demonstratitme  ;  Mr.  S.  Solly, 
Jr.  B.  Travers  and  Mr.  Clark,  daily,  at  nine 
'clock. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  ;  Mr. 
yrrell,  iVJondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
seven  in  the  evening.  Single  course,  3/.  3«. ; 
srpetual,  5/.  bs. 

Surgical'  Practice;  dresser,  one  year, 
./.  2t. ;  six  months,  32/.  12Jr. ;  surgeon's 
i[>il,  one  year,  26/.  6s. ;  six  months,  20/.  Os. ; 
second  entry,  if  within  two  months,  6/.  12^. 
The  surgeons  make  their  visits  daily ;  Mr. 
'avers  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  at  one 
rlock ;  Mr.  Green  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
one  o'clock ;  Mr.  Tyrrell  on  Wednesdays 
d  Satardavs  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  a.  m.  ; 
r.  Tyrrell  sees  the  out-patients  on  Wednes- 
ys  at  eight  o'clock ;  on  Fridays  operations 
>  performed. 

Clinical  lectures  will  be  given  to  the  dressers, 
i  surgeons'  pupils,  by  Mr.  Green  and  Mr. 
rrell.  Pupils  entering  to  the  surgical  prac- 
i  of  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  are  allowed  to 
snd  that  of  Guy's. 

S.B.  The  College  of  Surgeons  requires  can- 
ales  to  bring  proof,  1,  of  being  twenty-two 
irs  of  age ;  2,  of  having  been  engaged  six 
irs  in  the  acquirement  of  professional  know- 
^e ;  3,  of  having  studied  anatomy  and  phy- 
ogy,  by  attendance  on  lectures  and  demon- 
it  ions,  and  by  dissections,  during  two  ana- 
lical  seasons* ;  4,  of  having  attended  at 

*  An  anatomical  season  is  understood  to 


least  two  courses  of  lectaras  on  surgery,  deli- 
vered at  two  distinct  periods  or  seasons,  each 
course  to  comprise  not  less  than  sixty  lectures ; 
5,  of  having  attended  lectures  on  the  practice 
of  physic,  on  chemistry,  and  on  midwifery 
during  six  months ;  and  on  botany  and  materia 
medica  during  three  months ; .  6,  of  having 
attended  during  twelve  months  the  surgical 

Eractice  of  a  recognised  hospital  in  London, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen; 
or  for  six  months  in  any  one  of  such  hospitals 
and  twelve  months  in  any  recognised  provin- 
cial hospital. 

Mr.  Whitfield,  apothecary  to  St.  Thomas's 
hospital,  is  empowered  to  enter  gentlemen 
who  jnay  wish  to  attend  any  of  the  above  lec- 
tures, or  the  practice  of  the  hospital. 

Library.  Gentlemen  who  enter  to  the 
practice  or  the  lectures  at  this  hospital  are 
allowed  the  .use  of  the  library  and  of  the  read- 
ing-room, so  long  as  they  continue  attending 
as  pupils,  on  the  payment  of  one  guinea. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

LCCTURKS. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  ;  Dr. 
Billing  and  Dr.  Davis.  Winter  division, 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  at  half-past 
three.  Spring  division,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays,  at  eight  p.  m.  One  course, 
4/.  4f. ;  two  courses,  6/.  6«. ;  perpetual, 
7/.  78, 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  Dr. 
Cobb,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  at  nine  a.  m. 
One  course,  31.' 3s,;  two  courses,  4/.  4*.; 
perpetual,  4/.  4s. 

Midunfery,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children  ;  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  ten  a.  m.  One 
course,  3/.  3s.\  two  courses,  5/.  bs.',  perpe- 
tual, 7/.  7s. 

Chemistry,  General  and  Pharmaceutic; 
Mr.  Pereira,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days, at  ten  a.m.  One  course,  4/.  4s, ;  two 
courses,  71,  7s. ;  |)erpetual,  8/.  Ss. 

Medical  Jurisprudence;  Dr.  Cobb,  Dr. 
F.  H.  Ramsbotham,  and  Mr.  Pereira,  Satur- 
days, at  half-past  three.  One  course,  3/.  3s. ; 
two  courses,  4/.  4s. ;  perpetual,  41.  4s, 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Operations  of 
Surgery  ;  Mr.  Luke,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
Adams,  daily,  at  half- past  two.  One  course, 
5/.  bs, ;  two  courses,  9/.  9a. ;  perpetual, 
10/.  10*. 

-  Surgery,  Principles  and  Practice  of;  RTr. 
John  Scott,  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  at  se- 


extend  from  October  to  April  inclusive,  and  to 
comprise  at  least  140  lectures  on  anatomy  and 
physiology,  occupying  not  less  than  one  hour 
each,  given  on  separate  days ;  and  at  least  100 
demonstrations  of  the  like  duration,  given  in  a 
similar  manner;  exclusive  of  dissections,  of 
whidi  distinct  certificates  are  required. 
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vM  p.«c.    OnA  eonne,  3/.  3f. ;  two  oounei« 

Anaiomyt  Praeiieal  with  Defmm»tratum  ; 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Adams,  daUvi  at  a 
quarter-past  eleven.  One  course,  3/.  ^. ;  two 
courses,  6/.  6«. ;  perpetual,  1(V.  lOt. 

One  of  the  demonstrators  daily  attends  in 
the  dissecting  room,  from  eleven  to  four. 

Boiany,  Medical  and  General ;  Mr.  Pe« 
reira.  One  course,  2/.  2«. ;  two  coarse9» 
3/.  3#.;  perpetual,  3/.  3«. 

General  fee  for  attendancenpon  all  the  above 
lectures,  qualifying  for  Royal  College  of  Sur« 
geons  ana  Apothecaries*  Hall,  50/. 

Phrenology ;  with  Gall  and  Spurshtim's 
views  of  the  brain,  human  and  comparative, 
by  Mr.  H.  Haley  Holm. 

Hoenital  PraeHee  ;  physicians,  Dr.  Framp- 
ton.  Dr.  Billing,  Dr.  Gordon ;  surgeons,  Sir 
William  Blizaid,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  John 
$cott. 

Physicians'  pupil,  twelve  months,  \Ql.  10#.; 
perpetual,  '21/.;  apothecaries*  fee,  1/.  1«.; 
surgeons'  pupil,  twelve  months,  21/* ;  ditto  as 
dressing  pupil,  31/.  \0t. ;  six  ditto  ditto,  21/. 
library,  1/.  1«. 

Ciimeal  Lectures  by  the  physicians  and 
surgeons. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

The  following  courses  of  lectures  (which  are 
not  restricted  to  the  pupils  of  the  hospital) 
will  be  given  during  the  winter  season^  com- 
mencing October  Ist. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  bv  Dr. 
Chambers  and  Dr.  Macleod,  on  Monday |\Ved» 
pesday,  and  Friday,  at  half-past  eleven.  Each 
course,  separately,  3/.  3«. ;  two  courses,  at  one 
payment,  bl.  bs. ;.  perpetual,  6/.  &s. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  V r. 
Cesar  Hawkins  and  Mr.  G.  Babington,  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  eight  in 
the  evening.  Each  course,  lasting  the  whole 
leason,  3/.  Ss. ;  perpetual,  5/.  bs. 

Materia  Medico,  by  Dr.  Macleod  and  Dr. 
Seymour,  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
at  half-past  eleven.  Each  course,  separately, 
3/.  3s. ;  two  courses,  at  one  payment^  5/.  5«. ; 
perpetual,  6/.  6s. 

Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  by  Mr.  Stone,  conjointly  with 
Dr.  Henry  Davies,  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  at  nine.  Each  course,  3/.  3«.; 
perpetual,  5/.  bs. 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Dr.  Seymour 
and  Mr.  Cesar  Hawkins,  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  at  half* past  seven  in  the  evening. 
Each  course,  Bl.  3s. ;  perpetual,  4/.  4s. 

Botany,  by  Dr.  Dickson,  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  a  quarter  to  four ; 
one  half  of  the  course  being  piven  in  October, 
and  the  other  half  in  April.  One  course,  31. 3s. 
perpetual,  4/.  4#. 

Phjsidans'  pupils  admitted  to  attend  the 
practice  of  the  physicians ;  for  nine  months,  to 
pay  12/.  I2i.;  for  one  year,  16/.  !«#.;  per- 


petual pupib,  2&/.  4i.  Eviry  pupil.  «|  id- 
mission,  is  to  pay  one  guinea  to  the  apotheem. 
Clinical  lectures  are  siven  gratuitously  to  the 
pupils  of  the  hospital,  by  Dr.  Seymour  and 
Dr.  Wilson ;  and  lectures  on  pathology  by  Vr, 
Wilson,  of  which  notice  will  be  given. 

Surgeons*  pupils  admitted  to  attend  the 
practice  of  the  surgeons ;  for  six  months,  to 
pay  15/.  lbs. ;  for  one  ^ear,  21/. ;  perpetual* 
62/1  lOf.  Pupils  entering  for  twelve  months 
are  allowed  to  dress  the  patients  for  throa 
months  without  additional  fee ;  the  perpetual 
pupils  are  entitled  to  dresa  twioe,  anid  also  to 
be  house  8urgeoni»  when  properly  qualiftad 
for  the  office. 

Clinical  lectures  are  given  gratuitously  to 
the  pupib  of  the  hospital  by  Mr.  Hawkini 
and  Mr.  Babington,  of  which  notico  will  bo 
given. 

Reception  of  patients  on  Wednoidagrst  ope- 
rations on  Thursdays,  at  one  o'clodc.-— '1  k« 
physicians  and  surgeons  attend  altooet  daily  at 
half-past  twelve. 


THEATRE  OF  ANATOMY, 
Adjoining  St.  Georges  Hospitals 

Two  courses  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  by 
James  Arthur  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  one  of  the 
Physicians  of  St.  George's  Hospital ;  and  bf 
Mr.  Samuel  Lane,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons. 

These  lectures  will  embrace  a  complete  sjrs- 
tem  of  Anatomy,  Physiology ,  Pathology,  and 
Surgical  Anatomy.  The  healthy  structure  of 
the  human  body  will  be  fully  described  in  each 
of  the  two  courses.  Its  functions  and  use^ 
with  the  changes  to  whifch  it  is  subjected  by 
disease,  will  be  more  particularly  considered 
in  the  second  course. 

At  the  close  of  the  spring  course,  the  Ope^ 
rations  of  Surgery  will  be  performed  and  ex* 
plained. 

The  first  coarse  Will  eonneiice  on  Tnesdtjr 
the  1st  of  October,  and  will  terminate  in  the 
middle  of  January.  The  second  course  will 
commence  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  termi- 
nate early  in  May. — A  lecture  will  be  givea 
daily,  at  half-past  two  o'clock. 

DISSECTIONS  AND  DEMONBTEATIOK8. 

Two  courses  of  Demonstrations  will  be  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Lano  and  Mr.  Harrison,  Mett* 
bers  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  dissections  will  commence  on  the  lOth 
of  October,  and  will  be  continued  till  the  list 
week  in  April. 

A  Demonstration  will  be  given  every  nom* 
infi^  at  half-past  ten  o'clock. 

Terms  of  the  Lectures. — First  coorse,  4/.  4g. ; 
each  succeeding  course,  31.  3s.;  perpetual, 
SI.  8f .  A  pupil  having  attended  three  eouraes 
will  be  considered  as  perpetual. 

Terms  of  the  Dissections  and  Dmnonstm^ 
tions.—Fini  course,  4/.  is.;  each  sacoeeding 
course,  3/.  3s. ;  perpetuali  S/.  8t.    A  pnpu 
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Yavw^  aUraded  three  oounes  vill  be  eoa* 
sidered  as  perpetual. 

Fnrther  particnlan  may  be  obtained  from 
Dr,  WiisoD,  No.  38, Curzon-street,  May-Fair; 
from  Mr.  LanC}  No.  1,  Grosvenor-piace ;  and 
from  Mr.  Harrison,  25,  Argyll-street. 


THEATRE  OF  ANATOMY  AND  ME- 
DICINE, 

Webb^treeti  Maze  Pond,  Borough, 

The  winter  courses  of  lectures,  to  be  de- 
livered at  this  theatre,  will  be  commenced  on 
Tuesday,  October  1st,  1833. 

Anatomy  and  Phygiohgy ;  Mr.  Graini^er 
and  Mr.  Pilcher;  daily  at  half-past  two 
j'cloek. 

Mr.  Grainger  will  deliver  the  introductory 
lecture  at  a  quarter  past  eleven  on  Tuesday, 
October  1st. 

DemonttraHons  on  Anatomy;  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  at  a  quarter 
)ast  eleven,  a.m.  ;  Mr.  C  MilJard.  Terms : 
Lectures  and  demonstrations;  single  course, 
>/.  bt. ;  two  courses,  8/.  8«. ;  perpetual,  10/. 
[0«.  Dissections  ae  usual,  by  the  lecturers 
ind  demonstrator. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  ;  Mr. 
jrrainger  and  Mr.  Pilcher,  Mondays, .  Wed- 
lesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  six  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Pilcher  will  deliver  the  introductory 
ecture  oo  Wednesday,  October  2nd.  Terms : 
)ne  course,  3/.  3«. ;  perpetual,  5/.  5«. 

Chemistry  ;  Mr.  Uooper,  Mondavs,  Wed- 
lesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  a  quarter  oefore  ten 
1  the  morning.  Terms:  Single  course, 
/.  4#. ;  second  and  every  succeeding  course, 
/.  28.  \  two  courses  entered  together,  5/.  5«. ; 
erpelual,  6/.  6«. 

Prmciplet  and  Practice  of  Midwifery, 
nd  the  Diteaies  of  Women  and  Children  ; 
)r.  Robert  Lee,  F.Il.S.«  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
nd  Saturdays,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afler- 
oon. 

i  be  introductory  lecture  will  be  delivered 
n  luesday,  the  1st  of  October.  Terms: 
ingle  course,  3/.  Zs, ;  two  courses  entered 
)^ether,  5/.  bt, ;  perpetual,  6/.  6«. 

ihe  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
lese  lectures  will  be,  the  extensive  field  of 
ractical  instruction  which  Dr.  Lee  has  it  in 
is  power  to  lay  open  to  his  students*  and  the 
ery  frequent  opportunities  each  of  them  will 
ave  of  attending  cases  under  bis  own  super- 
itendeoce. 

The  museum  will  be  open  several  hours 
rery  day  for  the  admission  of  students. 

N^  B.  The  regulations  of  the  Council  of 
16  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  require  can- 
idates  for  examination  to  have  attended  the 
Uowing  lectures : — 

Anatomy  and  Demonttrations,  during  two 
latomical  seasons. 

An  apitomical  season  is  understood  to  ex- 
iid  from  October  to  April  inclusive. 


Prmciplet  and  Pracike&f  Buirg^,  tw9 
courses. 

Practice  of  Physic,  two  courses. 

Chemistry,  two  courses. 

Midwifery,  two  courses. 

Botany,  one  course. 

Materia  Medica,  one  coune. 

The  candidate  must  also  have  attended 
during  twelve  months  the  surgical  practice  of 
a  recognised  hospital  in  London,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen;  or  for 
six  montns  in  any  one  of  such  hospitals,  and 
twelve  months  in  any  recognised  provincial 
hospital. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  candidates 
shall  have  studied  anatomy,  by  attendance  or 
lectures  and  demonstrationSj  and  by  dissections, 
for  one  anatomical  season  prior  to  their  at* 
tendance  on  the  surgical  practice  of  an  hos- 
pital. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  Dr. 
Whiting,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
at  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock  in  the  afler* 
noon. 

The  introductory  lecture  will  be  delivered 
on  Wednesday,  October  2nd.  Terms:  One 
course,  4/.  4<. ;  second  course,  3/.  St. ;  two 
courses,  or  perpetual,  at  one  entry,  6/.  6#. 

The  first  few  lectures  will  be  occupied  by 
an  elementary  view  of  the  healthy  and  dis- 
ordered functions  of  the  human  body,  such  as 
may  tend  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  his  future 
atudies. 

Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  Thera* 
peutics ;  Dr.  Whiting  and  Mr.  Everitt, 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  a 
quarter  before  ten  in  the  morning. 

The  introductory  lecture  will  be  delivered 
on  Tuesday,  October  1st.  Terms:  One 
course,  3/.  3. ;  perpetual*  6/.  6s. 

The  lectures  on  materia  medica,  &c.  will 
be  ilhistrated  by  chemical  experiments,  by 
specimens  of  drugs,  and  by  dried  plants  and 
botanical  plates.  A  cabinet  is  likewise  fitted 
up  with  good  and  bad  specimens  of  every 
medicine  now  in  use,  which  will  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  those  students  who  attend 
these  lectures. 

Botany;  Dr.  Robert  Dickson,  F. L. S. 
During  October  and  April*  Mondays,  Tues- 
days, Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays, 
at  seven,  p.m.  Terms :  One  coursei  31.  3s. ; 
perpetual,  4/.  As. 

The  introductory  lecture  will  be  delivered 
on  Tuesday,  October  Ist 

Medical  Jurisprudence;  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith  and  Mr.  Cooper,  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, at  six  in  the  evening.  Terms:  One 
course,  31.  3s. ;  two  courses,  4/.  4s. ;  per- 
petual, 5/.  bs. 

Gentlemen  entering  to  this  course  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  gratuitously  the  prac- 
tice of  the  London  Fever  Hospital. 

Periodical  examinations  will  be  given  by 
the  different  lecturers  in  their  various  de- 
partments. 

N.B.   The  regulation*  of  the  Court  of 
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Examiners  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  require 
candidates  for  examination  to  have  attended 
the  following  lectures: — 

ChemtMiryy  two  courses. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeuiici,  two 
courses. 

Anatomy  and  Phymlogyy  two  courses. 

Anatomical  Demmutrationt,  two  courses. 

Principlet  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  two 
courses.  The  first  course  on  this  subject  to 
be  attended  subseouently  to  the  termination 
of  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  ma- 
teria  medica,  and  anatomy  and  physiolo«ry  *. 

Botany,  one  course. 

Midwifery,  and  the  DiMeaset  of  Women 
and  Children,  two  courses. 

Forentie  Medicine,  one  course;  to  be  at- 
tended during  the  second  year. 

Students  are  moreover  recommended  dili- 
gently to  avail  themselves  of  instruction  in 
morbid  anatomy. 

The  candidate  must  also  have  attended  for 
twelve  months,  at  least,  the  physician's  prac- 
tice at  an  hospital  containing  not  less  than 
sixty  beds,  and  where  a  course  of  clinical 
lectures  is  given ;  or  for  fifteen  months  at  an 
hospital  wherein  clinical  lectures  are  not 
given ;  or  for  fifteen  months  at  a  dispensary 
connected  with  some  medical  ttchool  recog- 
nised by  the  court  The  whole  of  such 
attendance  to  be  subsequent  to  the  first  year 
of  attendance  on  lectures. 

The  meetings  of  the  Webb-street  Medical 
Society  are  held  every  Saturday  evening,  at  a 
quarter  before  eight.  Gentlemen  entering  to 
this  school  are  eligible  to  become  members  of 
the  Society,  to  which  is  attached  a  library,  on 
the  payment  of  the  annual  sum  of  five  shillings. 

For  further  information  apply  at  the  The- 
atre; to  Mr.  Grainger,  at  Mr.  ^ighley's  Me- 
dical Library,  adjoining  tlie  Theatre;  Mr. 
Pilcher,  5,  Union-street,  Borough ;  Mr.  Coo- 

fer,  9,  Paradise-street,  Lambeth;  Dr.  Lee, 
4,  Golden-square ;  Dr.  Whiting,  Wellington- 
street,  Borough,  or  13,  RfMlney- buildings. 
New  Kent-road;  Mr.  Everitt,  ^,  Golden- 
square  ;  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  36,  New  Broad- 
street;  Dr.  Dickson,  47,  Finsbury-square ; 
Mr.  Millard,  28,  Dean-street,  Borough ;  Mr. 
Highley,  Medical  Bookseller,  32,  Fleet-street, 
opposite  St.  Dunstan's  Church ;  or  Messrs. 
Maclachlan  and  Stewart,  Booksellers,  Edin- 
burgh. 

*«*  Mr.  Highley  is  authorised  to  enter 
gentlemen  to  the  above  lectures. 

THEATRE  OF  ANATOMY. 

Little  Windrnill  Street,  Golden  Square. 

The  following  lectures  will  be  delivered  at 
this  Theatre.     The  Autumnal  course  to  com- 


mence October  l8t,'lS33;  Spring  course,  !«• 
nuary  20th,  1834. 

Arwtomy,  Physiology,  with  DemonstreUions 
and  DiuectioM;  Mr.  E.  W.  1'uson. 

The  Principlei,  Practice,  and  Operations 
of  Surgery  ;  Mr.  Guthrie. 

Clinicai  lectures  on  surgery  will  be  delivered 
occasionally  by  Mr.  Guthrie  at  the  Westminster 
Hospital,  and  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye  at  the 
Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

Practice  of  Physic  and  Materia  Medica  ; 
Dr.  Sigmono. 

Chemistry  ;  Mr.  Everitt. 

Midtoifery,  and  the  Diteatet  of  Women 
and  Children  ;  Dr.  Jewell. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  ;  Dr.  Sigmond,  Dr. 
Jewell,  and  Mr.  Eyeritt. 

Botany ;  Mr.  Harding. 

*«*  This  Theatre  is  situated  about  a  quar« 
ter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  St.  George's,  the 
Middlesex,  and  Westminster  Hospitals. 

For  furtiier  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Tuson, 
No.  10,  Russell  Place,  Fitxroy  Square,  or  to 
either  of  the  lecturers. 


*  This  regulation  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
hibit gentlemen  from  taking  a  perpetual  ticket 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  but  only 
requires  that  two  courses  of  the  common  length 
should  be  attended  after  one  course  of  ana- 
tomy, chemistry,  &c. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL   OF  MEDI. 

CINE, 

No.  2,  Princes's  Street,  Storey*s  Gate,  Si, 
James's  Park. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  ;  demonstrations 
and  dissections,  Mr.  Dobson.  One  course,  3/. 
Zs  \  perpetual,  7/.  7s, 

Materia  Medica  and  Botany ;  Dr.  Epps. 
One  course,  21.  2s. ;  perpetual  to  these  and 
to  chemistry,  7/.  7«. 

Chemistry;  Dr.  Epps,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Cnimp.     One  course,  3/.  3«. 

Practice  of  Physic ;  Dr.  Weatherhead. 
One  course,  21.  2s. ;  two  courses,  31. 3s. ;  per- 
petual, 4/.  is. 

Midwifery  ;  Dr.  Ryan.  One  course,  21. 2s. ; 
two  courses,  31.  3s. ;  perpetual,  4/.  4s. 

Medical  Jurisprudence;  Dr.  Ryan  and 
Mr.  Crump.  One  course,  21. 2s. ;  two  courses^ 
3/.  3s.',  perpetual,  4/.  4s. 

'J'he  introductory  lecture  will  be  delivered 
by  Dr.  Epps,  on  Tuesday,  October  Ist,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology.  A  demonstra- 
tion on  the  dead  subject  will  be  delivered 
every  morning,  and  when  the  minute  struc- 
tures are  unable  to  be  shown  on  the  recent 
subject,  they  will  be  illustrated  by  prepara- 
tions. 

'Ihe  afternoon  lectures  will  be  occupied 
almost  exclusively  in  considering  the  develop- 
ment of  the  diflTerent  tissues,  structures,  and 
organs  ;  together  with  a  comprehensive  course 
of  physiology.  Many  of  the  important  phy- 
siological experiments  will  be  performed  in 
the  presence  of  the  class ;  such  as  the  relative 
periods  at  which  blood  coagulates;  the  circu- 
lation of  the  chyle  in  the  lacteals;  the  pheno- 
mena of  digestion,  &c. 

Two  courses  will  be  delivered  during  tho 
winter  s^on,  and  the  last  week  of  each 
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mrse  will  be  occupied  in  showing  on  the 
*ad  body  the  various  surgical  operatioosy 
ore  especially  the  minor. 
The  best  methods  of  applying  bandages, 
id  the  mode  of  preparing  and  preserving  spe* 
mens  of  natural  and  morbid  structures  will 
I  taught. 

Mr.  Dobson  has  made  such  arrangements  as 
ill  enable  him  to  obtain  an  ample  supply  of 
bjects. 

Chemuiry^  Materia  MedUca,  ond  Botany. 

r.  Epps,  in  his  lectures  on  chemistry,  will 

mprise  practical  and  toxicological  chemistry, 

which  the  pupils  will  m^e  the  various 

eroicals,  and  test  and  analyse  the  various 
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Dr.  Epps  considers  that  this  mode  of  instruc- 
n  is  the  one  best  calculated  to  enlarge  the 
nd,  and  to  bring  the  student  into  intimate 
:]uaintance  with  the  weapons  he  has  to  use 
combating  the  diseases  to  which  the  human 
ing  is  liable. 

Dr.  Epps  further  requests  his  pupils  to 
'e  weekly  reports  to  him  in  writing  of  his 
tures,  which  Dr.  E.  corrects  and  returns. 
is  plan,  combined  with  that  of  catechetical 
traction,  has  been  very  successful  in  making 
xi  chemists  and  good  materia  medicists. 
.  £.  has  a  museum,  both  chemical  and  bota- 
al,  as  well  as  one  appropriated  to  the  articles 
ihe  materia  medica.  In  regard  to  the  mode 
be  adopted  in  the  study  of  the  materia  me- 
a.  Dr.  E.  will  investigate  the  natural,  cho- 
ral, pharmaceutical,  and  medical  characters 
each  article ;  this  will  occupy  the  whole  of 
first  course.  In  the  second  course,  these 
cles  of  the  materia  medica  will  be  grouped 
>  classes,  and  considered  under  thisarrange- 
it. 

\y  such  modes  of  investigation,  it  is  hoped 
t  a  perfect  knowledge  will  be  obtained  of 
the  characters  belonging  to  each,  and  every' 
cle  of  the  materia  medica;  and  choice  spe- 
ens  will  he  exhibited  of  each  article. 
'Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  In 
course  of  lectures  whicl\^  will  be  delivered 
he  principles  apd  practice  of  medicine  by 

Hume  Weatherhead,  the  lecturer,  sbun- 
]^  the  unstable  foundations  of  theoretical 
rulation,  will  make  it  a  main  object  of  bis 
y  to  direct  the  attention  of  medical  stu- 
Is  to  doctrines  that  are  strictly  practical, 
trating  his  subject  in  all  its  multifarious 
is,  by  selecting,  as  occasions  may  offer, 
opinions  of  the  most  approved  writers  on 
irarious  diseases  to  be  treated  of.  The  lec- 
r  will  further  illustrate  his  subjects  by 
ing  under  the  review  of  his  pupils  the 
rent  opinions  that  may  have  been  enter- 
ed by  writers  of  every  age,  whenever  these 

be  deemed  instructive  and  useful.  At 
same  time  that  he  is  aware  of  the  over- 
lingness  so  apt  to  beset  a  lecturer  in  fiivour 
lis  own  particular  views.  Dr.  W*  will 
e  to  euard  against  this  weakness ;  and  by 
Lrtially  propounding  the  opinions  of  othersj 
Lhe  student's  judgment  into  such  a  oom* 
Oil.  IV. 


prehensive  position  as  shall  enable  him  io 
judge  correctly,  and  to  arrive  at  the  safest  an<( 
soundest  practical  conclusions. 

The  introductory  lecture  to  the  course  will 
comprise  a  succinct  history  of  medicine,  froni 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  period. 

Midwifery  or  Obatetricy,  Dr.  Ryan's  lec- 
tures on  midwifery  or  obstetricy  include  th^ 
fullest  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  womei\ 
and  children,  with  a  description  of  the  manage- 
ment of  every  species  of  parturition  hitherto 
recorded.  Weekly  examinations  are  held,  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  obstetric  cases  afforded 
pupils.  The  course  is  divided  as  follows:-— 
first  division,  gynaecology,  history  of  woman; 
gvnsecotomy,  anatomy  of;  g^^nsephysiology^ 
physiology  of;  genseseology,  history  of  repro- 
duction ;  embryology,  physiology  of  the  em- 
bryo; tocology,  parturition;  eutocia,  natural 
labour.  Second  division,  gynsecopathologyi 
pathology  of  women,  including  parthenosology, 
diseases  of  virgins ;  encyonosology,  diseases  of 
pregnant  women ;  dystocia,  difBcolt  or  morbid 
parturition ;  chiragotocia,  manual  parturition  ; 
or^nigotocta,  instrumental  parturition ;  lo* 
cfaionosology,  diseases  of  puerperal  women; 
psedonosology,  physical  education  and  diseases 
of  children. 

Medical  Ethics  arid  Jurisprudence.  Dr. 
Ryan  will  adopt  the  comprehensive  system  of 
foreign  schools  in  his  lectures  on  medical  juris- 
prudence, by  adopting  the  following  plan  :— - 
introductory,  medical  economy  and  ethics^ 
education,  distinctions,  rights,  privileges,  im-  \ 
munities  of  the  faculty,  qualifications  for  pro- ' 
fessor  and  lectureships,  hospital  and  other  offi- 
^oers,  moral  or  ethiod  deportment  of  medical 
practitioners  in  public  and  private  practice.* 
First  division.  Duties  of  the  medical  profession 
in  co-operation  with  the  legislature,  govern- 
ment and  magistracy  for  the  conservation  of 
public  health,  and  for  legislation  relating  to 
the  practice  of  the  profession.  These  topics 
constitute  public,  political  and  state  medicine, 
public  hygiene,  police  of  health,  or  medical 
pK)lice.  This  department  embraces  age,  phy- 
sical education,  when  crime  can  be  committed* 
marriage  and  population,  impotence,  sterility* 
hermaphrodites,  monsters,  divorce,  fecundity* 
mortality;  air,  aliment,  their  adulterations* 
contagious  and  epidemic  diseases,  precautionary  ' 
measures,  quarantine,  diseases  incidental  to 
certain  trades,  temporary  hospitals,  boards  of 
health,  mediod  legislation. 

Second   division.    Medical  jurisprudence* 
legal,  forensic,  juridical  or  judiciary  medicine*  ' 
or  the  application  of  medicine  and  its  colla- . 
teral  sciences  to  the  elucidation  of  civil  and 
criminal  proceedings  during  judicial  inquiries. 
Arrangement   of  the   subject  according   to 
Blackstone,   medico-legal    questions  relating 
to  the  morals,  and  the  reproduction  of  the, 
species;    defloration,   marriage,   uterogesta- 
tion  or  pregnancy,  verification  of,  duration  of* 
legitimacy^  abortion,  parturition  or  delivexy* 
prolicide  or   infanticide.     Attempts  agaii^ 
health  and  life*  malmiog*  mutilating,  homi- 
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ctde»  daellingf  snioide,  persons  found  dead) 
Coroner's  inquests,  duties  of  medical  wit- 
nesses, autopsies  or  post  mortem  examina- 
tions, homicide  by  sutfbcation,  drowning, 
ban^ng,  choking,  smothering,  irrespirable 
gases,  torrefaction,  combustion  or  burning, 
cold,  starvation.  Poisoning,  including  the 
science  of  toxicology,  or  the  history,  action, 
treatment,  and  detection  of  every  known  poison } 
this  last  illustrated  by  experiments,  casts,  and 
drawings.  Mental  alienation,  idiocv,  imbe- 
dlitv,  mania,  monomania,  dementia,  legal  and 
meaical  definitions  of,  civil  and  criminal  re- 
sponsibilitv,  lucid  intervals,  execution  of 
bonds  and  wills,  medical  certificates,  actions 
fbr,  responsibility  of  drunkards,  eprleptics, 
hjrsterios,  somnambulists,  and  those  subject  to 
violent  fits  of  passion.  Competency  of  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  to  Execute  deeds,  bonds,  and 
wills.  Simulated  or  feigned  diseases,  as  in 
6ues  of  soldiers,  sailors,  prisoners ;  dissimu- 
hted  or  concesiled  diseases ;  pretended,  when  an 
Advantage,  revenge,  or  escape  of  punishment  i« 
the  object ;  imputed  when  no-  disease  exists, 
but  when  property  is  to  be  gained.  Disqua- 
lifving  diseases  in  cases  of  jurors,  witnesses, 
aoldiers,  Ac.  for  hard  labour,  flogging,  tread* 
mill ;  mode  of  examining  recruits ;  impostures, 
estimation  of  insurability  of  life  *,  diseases  which 
afl'ect  policy,  exceptions,  suicide,  duelling,  of 
dying  by  the  hands  of  iustice.  Medical  evi« 
dence,  law  on  dyins  declarations,  hearsay  evi- 
dence,  when  admissible — confession  of  ao« 
chsed ;  conduct  of  medical  practitioners  in  all 
these  cas6s.  Lastly,  forms  of  (certificaties  for 
exempting  jurors,  witnesses,  soldiers,  persons 
proposing  to  insure  their  Uvea  in  cases  of  in* 
sanity,  Slc.  &c. 

The  medical  and  surgical  part  of  this  course 
will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Rvan  $  and  the  tox* 
ieoloffical  by  Mr.  Crump,  both  of  which  will 
be  illustratal  by  drawings,  preparations,  and 
experiments. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

58,  Aidertgaie  Streeit 

CkmHgmm  io  St»  Bariholomeu^i  HotpiuU. 

.  The  several  coufses  of  lectures  will  com- 
aenee  ott  Ttftsday  the  Ist  of  October,  1833. 
Anatomy  and  Phymhgy ;  bv  Robert  B. 
Todd,  M.  B.,  Candidate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  London ;  Mr.  Skey,  Assistant- 
safgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wabh. 

cThe  Itetures  will  be  delivered  daily  at 
half-pttst  two  o'clock.  They  will  comprise 
a-  ioiiiplete  course  of  anatomy,  medical  and 
iorffical. 

In  the  seeotid  division  of  the  course,  surgi- 
dd  anatomy  and  surgical  operations  will  be 
given.  This  portion  of  the  lectures  will  be 
iflidertaken  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Walsh. 

TKe  Anatomical  Demansiratumt ;  daily,  at 
sine  A.  H.,  by  Mr.  Skey,  who  will  personally 
wperintend  the  dissections  of  the  students,  in 
«»iiiiliicUoii  with  Dr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Walsh. 


Terms :  lectures,  first  eoonr,  3f.  8<t ;  •■» 
pond  course,  6/.  6i, ;  perpetual,  7/.  7t. ;  d«* 
monstrations  and  dissections,  first  course^ 
d/.  3«* ;  second  course,  bi.  5«. ;  perpetual, 
il,  7i.  I  perpetual  entry  to  the  anatomical  lee» 
tures,  demonstrations,  and  dissections,  12/.  12it 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  Todd» 
5,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury;  Mr.  Skey,  33, 
Southampton-row,  Russell-square;  or  at  th< 
school. 

Principlet  and  Practice  of  Medicine  ;  by 
John  Burne,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Publii 
Dispensary,  Chancery-lane,  will  be  delivered 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. — Terms:  OiM 
course,  3/.  3«. ;  perpetual,  5/.  bt. 

These  lectures  will  comprise  general  and 
special  morbid  anatomy,  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  principles  of  the  practice  of  medicind^ 
and  a  detailed  account  of  the  nature  and  treat* 
ment  of  special  or  individual  diseases. 

Dr.  Burne  will  also  deliver  lectures  on  tb^ 
principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  at  his  re- 
sidence, 24,  Spriuff  Gardens,  Charing-croes,  av^ 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  at  sil 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

For  further  particulars  apply  at  the  school^* 
or  to  Dr.  Burne,  24,  Spring  Gardens,  Charlntf-*: 
cross,  from  nine  to  twelve  o'clock  in  th» 
morning. 

SCHOOL  OP  MEDICINE, 

W£8TMIN8T£&  OISfENiARYy 

Gerrard-Hreet,  Soho* 

The  following  lectures  at  this  school  will 
ootaiiieiice  on  Wednesday,  Oct  2ttd. 

Chemiitrff,  Materia  Mediea,  and  Botany, 
by  Dr.  Epps,  assisted  by  Mr.  Crump. 

Medieinef  Midwifery,  and  Medical  JuriM" 
prudence,  by  Dr.  Ryan. 
.  Toxicological  Chemisiry,  by  Mr.  Crunp. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  Ryanj 
61;  Hatton  Garden,  Dr.  Epps,  89,  Grtet  Ras* 
sel-street,  or  to  Mr.  Crump,  Bernard-streets 
Russel-square. 

UUNTERIAN  THEATRE  OF  ANA- 

TOMY, 

Great  WmdmiU  Street,  Haymarket. 

Lectures  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Patho- 
logy, and  Surgerv,  by  Mr.  John  Gregory  Smith 
and  Mr.  Richard  Bushell,  formerly  house  sur* 
geons  of  St.  George's  Hospital. 

'i'wo  courses  of  lectures  are  given  during  the 
winter  season,  one  of  which  commences  oa 
Tuesday,  the  1st  of  October,  and  terminates 
towards  the  middle  of  January;  the  second 
commences  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  ter- 
minates early  in  May. 

Each  course  of  lectures  comprehends  a  full 
description  of  the  healthy  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  human  body,  and  an  outline  of 
the  phenomena  of  disease,  illustrated  by^  re- 
cently dissected  parts,  and  by  pteparatioos. 
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kt  the  dose  of  tiie  second  course  the  opera^ 

ions  of  surgery  are  shown A  lecture  will  bo 

riven  daily,  at  half-past  two  o*clock. 

DISSECTIONS   AND   DBMONSTRATIONS. 

The  rooms  are  opened  for  dissection  from 
he  8th  of  October  to  the  1st  of  May;  during: 
his  period  an  Anatomical  Dewumatration  will 
e  given  daily,  and  examinations  held  twice 
-week. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Busbell  will  attend  in 
be  dissecting  room  during  the  day,  and  afford 
ssistance  to  those  students  who  may  require  it. 

The  museum  will  be  open  to  the  pupils  on 
II  occasions,  and  every  facility  afforded  for 
leir  becoming  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
ijecHng  and  making  preparations  of  healthy 
nd  morbid  structure. 

Terms  of  the  Lectures ^First  course,  3/.-3«. ; 

erpetual,  6/.  6s, 

Terms  of  the  Dissections  and  DemonstrO' 
7ns. — First  course,  3/.  3*. ;  perpetual,  6/.  6#. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Bushell  take  this  oppor- 
inity  of  stating,  that  the  lectures  and  dissect- 
g  rooms  will  be  open,  free  of  expense,  to  the 
erpetual  pupils  of  the  former  school  at  this 
eatre,  and  to  the  perpetual  pupils  of  the  late 
hool  of  Joshua  Brooks,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  &c. 

personal  application  is  required. 
Gentlemen  residing  in  town,  or  established 
practice,  may  be  accommodated  with  private 
d  airy  rooms  for  dissections,  replete  with 
erv  convenience. 

Mr.  Bushell  will  be  happy  to  give  private 
struction  and  examinations  in  the  evening  to 
ntlemen  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves 
the  opportunity,  previous  to  their  examina- 
ns  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c. 
A  summer  course  of  lectures  on  Anatomy, 
lysiology,  and  Surgery,  will  commence  in 
ne,  and  the  dissecting  rooms  will  be  open 
ring  a  part  of  the  season. 
Further  particulars  may  be  known  on  ap- 
cation  to  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Bushell,  and 
the  Anatomical  Theatre  between  the  hours 
ten  and  four. 


THEATRE  OF  ANATOMY  AND 
SURGERY, 

OF  THB  L4TS  JOSHUA  BROOKES,  P.R.S. 

This  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the  1st  of 

tober  next. 

dnatomy^  Physiology,  and  Morbid  Ana^ 

vy;  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Malyn. 

Uemonstrations  and  Dissections^  under  the 

action  of  Mr.  Malyn. 

Surgery  and  Surgical  Operations  ;   Mr. 

J?' 

^or  particulars  and  a  prospectus  of  the  plan 

leaching,  apply  to  Mr.  King,  Hanover- 

et,  Hanover-square,  und  Mr.  Malyn,  Onke^ 

set,  WesUninaler* 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 
AND  SURGERY, 

Bt.  George^s  and  St,  Jameis  Dispensairyf 
No,  60,  King  Street,  Golden  Square. 

The  following  lectures  will  be  delivered  at 
this  school,  commencing  on  Wednesday,  Oct  2; 
1833:— 

Princes  and  PracAce  of  Medicine;  by 
Dr.  G.  Gregory. 

Materia  Medico  and  Therapeutics;  by 
Dr.  Webster. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  ;  by 
J.  F.  Palmer,  Esq* 

Forensic  Medicine;  by  Dr.  J.  Wyatt 
Crane. 

Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  ChUdren;  by  Dr.  Ashbumer  and  Dr. 
Chowne. 

Botany  ;  by  Dr.  Macreight  (to  commence 
1st  of  April,  1834). 

The  medical  practice  of  the  dispensarv  (re- 
cognised by  the  Apothecaries'  Company)  ancl 
the  surgical  practice  are  also  open  for  thQ 
admission  of  pupils. 

Physicians: — Dr»  Webster  and  Dr.  J< 
Wyatt  Crane. 

Surgeons: — John  Bacot,  Esq.,  and 'J.  F. 
Palmer,  Esq. 

A  prospectus  of  the  lectures,  with  fbll  par- 
ticulars of  the  terms  and  hours  of  attendance, 
may  be  had  at  Burgess  and  Hill's,  55,  Great 
Windmill  Street,  and  at  the  dispensary,  No^ 
60,  King  Street,  Golden  Square. 


SCHOOL  OF  ANATOMY  AND  MEDI- 
CINE, 

No.  18,  GUtspur  Street,  adjoining  St,  Bar^ 
tholomew*s  Hospital* 

The  lectures  at  this  school  commence  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  1st,  1833. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  ;  by  Dr; 
Tweedie,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri« 
days,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Chemistry ;  by  Mr.  James  L.  Wheeler,  orf 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  half- 
past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Materia  Medica,  Botany ^  afCd  Practictd 
Toxicology ;  by  Mr.  James  L.  Wheeler,  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  half^ 
past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Anatomical  Demonstrations  and  Dissec- 
tions ;•  by  Mr.  Lowe  Wheeler,  daily,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women^ 
and  Children ;  by  Dr.  Millar,  on  Mondays; 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  a  quarter  before 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Forensic  Medicine;  by  Mr.  Barnes,  on* 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 

For  particulars,  application  may  be  made  to 
Mr.  Wheeler,  at  the  lecture  room;  to  DrJ 
Tweedie,  No.  30,  Montague  Plaee,  Rnsselt 
Square ;  or  to  Dr.  Miliar,  No.d,  New  Basing- 
fcailStre^  .    
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WESTERN  DISPENSARY, 
Charlet  Street,  Parliament  Street. 

'  Dr.  ClendiDniDg  and  Dr.  Buriie  will  deliver 
the  introductory  lectures  to  their  courses  on  the 
practice  of  phytic  and  materia  medica,  at  the 
Dispensary  on  the  1st  of  October. 

in  addition  to  thesecourses  will  bedelivered, 
by  the  same  gentlemen,  lectures  on  clinical  and 
on  forensic  medicine- 
Perpetual  pupils  to  the  dbpensary  will  be 
entered  to  all  these  lectures  on  payment  of 
three  guineas,  in  addition  to  the  tee  paid  for 
attendance  on  the  practice  of  the  charity. 

Certiflcates  for  the  above  lectures  will  be 
received  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  Apo* 
thecaries*  Hall. 

Samvbl  DuTtN,  Apothecary. 
Diipemary,  Sept.  ith,  1833. 


Dr.  Collier's  Winter  course  of  lectures  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  and  on  ma- 
teria medica,  will  commence  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober the  14th,  at  five  o'clock  p.  m. 

Dr.  Collier  continues  to  receive  private  and 
house  pupils  as  heretofore. 

32^  Spring  Gardent, 


GENERAL  DISPENSARY, 

36,  Aldertgate  Street. 

•  Mr.  Pereira  will  commence  the  Autumnal 
eourses  of  lectures  on  general  and  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry  and  on  materia  medica,  on 
Tuesday,  October  Ist,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  the  General  Dispensary,  36,  Al- 
dersgate-street. 

For  prospectuses  and  further  particulars 
tpply  to  Mr.  Pereira,  at  his  residence,  151, 
Alderagate-street. 

Dr.  RoBKRTS,  lately  one  of  the  Physicians 
to  the  General  Dispensary,  Aldersgate-street, 
will  commence  his  autumnal  course  of  lectures 
upon  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
tt  Dr.  Waller's  Lecture  Room,  93,  Bartho- 
lomew Close,  near  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of  October,  at 
half-past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Dr.  Waller, 
93,  Bartholomew  Close;  or  of  Dr.  Roberts, 
31,  New  Bridge-street. 

LECTURES  ON  PHYSIOLOGY. 

R.  E.  Grant,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh, 
Member  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  Ac,  will  commence  his 
practical  course  of  hnman  physiology,  on  the 
Ist  of  February  next,  at  his  house,  10,  Sey- 
mour-place North,  Euston-square. 

The  hoar  will  be  announced  hereafter. 


Farringdon  Lying-in  Charity,  continnes  to 
lecture  upon  the  above-mentioned  subjects,  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thuredays,  from  seven  till  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening. — Terms:  For  one 
course,  3/.  3«.;  for  an  unlimited  privilege, 
4/.  4«. 

The  next  course  will  be  commenced  on 
Tuesdav  the  8th  of  October. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Institution,  5,  Ball-court,  Giltspur-street,  near 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,and  of  Mr.  Morley, 
at  his  residence,  No.  100,  Hatton-garden. 


HIDWirEftY,  AND  THE  DISEASES  07  WOMBK 
AND  CHILDKEN. 

Mr*  Moflejy  Sorgeon-Acconchear  of  the 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  op  PRACTICAL 

SCIENCE, 

Adelaide  St.,  Lmolher  Arcade,  Wett  Strand. 

Mr.  Maugham's  Winter  course  of  lectures 
on  general  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry  and 
materia  medica  will  commence  at  the  above 
Institution  on  Tuesday,  October  1st,  1833,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day at  the  same  hour. 

The  arrangement  of  these  lectures  consists 
in  first  noticing  the  properties  of  matter,  and 
the  laws  by  which  chemical  action  is  main- 
tained. After  having  considered  tlie  impon- 
derable bodies,  a  description  of  the  elementary 
ponderable  bodies,  and  their  several  combina- 
tions with  each  other,  will  follow : — the  classi- 
fication is  such  as  not  to  bring  under  obwr- 
vation,  in  a  compound  substance,  any  element 
that  has  not  previously  been  spoken  of.  1'he 
different  classes  of  salts,  resulting  from  the 
union  of  the  acids  and  bases  alreaay  described 
will  then  be  noticed.  Vegetable  and  animal 
chemistry  will  next  be  considered.  The  pre- 
parations of  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  the  articles 
of  the  materia  medica,  and  the  different  tests 
for  poisons,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  conducting 
analyses,  will  be  particularly  dwelt  upon  in 
their  several  orders  in  the  course,  and  the 
whole  will  be  experimentally  illustrated  with 
extensive  apparatus,  and  specimens  of  materia 
medica,  ftc  &c. 

The  proprietors  venture  to  state,  that  the 
apparatus  relating  to  electro- magnetism,  and 
the  new  branch  of  science  termed  magneto- 
electricitVfWill  be  found  superior  to  any,  either 
in  this  country  or  on  the  continent. 

Terms :  One  course  of  chemistry  and  ma- 
teria medica,  41.  At.  \  two  courses  paid  for  at 
once,  rendering  a  pupil  perpetual,  6/.  6f. 

Certificates  of  Mr.  Maugham's  lectures  are 
received  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  Apo- 
thecaries' Hail. 

These  lectures  will  be  accompanied  with 
examinations ;  and  the  pupils  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  going  through  a  series  of  experi- 
ments at  stated  periods  during  the  session. 

Perpetual  pupils  will  have  free  admission 
to  the  National  Gallery  of  Practical  Science. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of  Mr.  Payne, 
at  the  Gallery,  firom  ten  till  four,  who  is  au- 
thorised to  enter  pupils. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  as  applied 
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to  the  arts,  will  shortly  commence  at  the  above 
Institution,  by  Mr.  Maugham,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given  to  the  public. 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

SUnOBONft'  DKES8ERS  AND  PUPILS. 

Dreuer  for  twelve  months,  31/.  lOt.;  for 
six  months,  21/. 

Pupil  for  twelve  months,  21/.;  for  six 
months,  15/.  lbs.;  for  three  months,  10/.  lOi. 

From  the  dressers  the  house  surgeon  is 
sleeted,  agreeable  to  his  date  of  entrance. 

A  pupil  may  be  allowed  three  months' 
Iressings,  during  the  time  of  bis  pupilage,  by 
raying  10/.  lOt. 

MEDICAL   PRACTICE. 

During  tliree  months,  6/.  &t. ;  six  months, 
i(V.  lOf.;  nine  months,  12/.  12f.;  twelve 
nonths,  15/.  15«. ;  unlimited  attendance, 
121.  It.    Apothecaries'  fee,  1/.  ]«. 

Clinical  Lectures  are  delivered  gratuitously 
9  the  physicians*  pupils. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL, 

MCOICAL   FRACnCK. 

During  six  months,  10/.  10«. ;  nine  months, 
2/.  12«.;  twelve  months,  15/.  15«. ;  unli- 
lited  attendance,  21/. 

A  Clinical  Lecture  will  be  given  twice  a 
eek  during  the  Winter  months. 

On  the  1st  of  November  and  1st  of  May,  in 
ich  year,  a  clinical  assistant  to  the  physicians 
ill  be  elected,  by  examination,  for  the  ensuing 
X  months ;  for  this  office,  which  affords  many 
{vantages,  any  pupil  may  become  a  candidate 
ler  he  has  diligently  attended  the  physicians* 
actice  for  three  months.  If  a  physician's 
ipil  should  not  off^er,  or  be  properly  qualified, 

preference  will  be  given  to  the  surgeon's 
ipil  of  the  hospital. 


OVAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHAL- 
MiC  HOSPITAL, 

Charing  Croti. 

Physician,  ,  Surgeon,  Mr« 

jthrie.  This  hospital  is  open  to  students  on 
lesdays  and  Thursdays  at  twelve  o'clock, 
erms  of  attendance,  5/.  5f.     The  lectures 

the  anatomy,  diseases  and  operations  of  the 
e,  although  forming  a  part  of  the  lectures 

surgery  delivered  by  Mr.  Guthrie  every 
^nday  and  Friday  evenings,  are  free  to  stu- 
Its  attending  the  practice  of  the  Ophthal- 
c  Hospital. 

>NDON  INFIRMARY  FOR  CURING 
DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE, 

Moorfieldi. 

Physician,  Dr.  Farre;  Surgeons,  Messrs. 
rrel  and  Scott.  'Ihree  months,  5/.  5«. ; 
months,  8/.  8f. ;  perpetual,  10/.  lOf.  Days 
jperatingj  Thursdays  at  one  o'clock. 


PUBLIC  DISPENSARY, 
Biikop*9  Court,  Chtoieery  Lane, 

Medieai  Practice* — ^Physicians,  Dr.  Iknme, 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  at  a  quarter  after 
twelve  o'clock  ;  Dr.  Waterfleld,  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  at  a  quarter  after  twelve  o'clock.  For 
six  months,  4/.  4«. ;  for  fifteen  months,  6/.  6ir.  $ 
perpetual,  10/.  10«. 

Observations  will  be  made  upon  the  cases 
as  they  present  themselves,  and  Clinical  Lee* 
tures  will  be  delivered  occasionally,  so  as  to 
form  a  course  of  practical  medicine  in  the 
twelve  months. 

Certificates  qualify  for  the  Apotheearieif 
flail. 


VETEaiNARY  COLLEGE, 

St.  Pancrat. 

Anatomy,  Phyiiology,  and  Pathology  of 
the  Hone;  Mr.  Coleman.  A  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  patho- 
logy of  the  horse  commences  on  Monday,  the 
13th  of  November,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.     Terms,  21/. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION, 

AlbemarU'itreeL 

Plan  of  an  extended  and  practical  coarse  of 
lectures  and  demonstrations  on  Chemistry, 
delivered  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  ln« 
stitution,  by  William  Thomas  Brande,  P.R.S. 
London  and  Edinburrh,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry in  the  Royal  Kistitution,  and  of  Che* 
mistry  and  Materia  Medica  to  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company;  and  M.  Faraday,  D.G.L., 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,&c  ftc,  FuUerian  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution. 

These  lectures  will  commence  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  October,  at  nine  in  the  mornings 
and  are  continued  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday.  Two  courses  are  given  during 
the  season ;  they  begin  in  October  and  ler^ 
minate  in  May.  The  subjects  comprehended 
in  the  courses  are  treated  of  in  the  following 
order  • : — 

Drmmn  L— Of  the  Powers  and  Properties 
of  Matter  and  the  general  laws  of  Chemicai 
chanses.  1.  Attraction,  crysttallisation,  che« 
micai  affinity,  laws  of  combination  and  de- 
composition. %  Heat,  its  influence  as  a 
chemical  acent  in  art  and  nature.  3.  Elec- 
tricity, its  uiws  and  connexion  with  chemical 
phenomena.    4.  Radiant  matter. 

Dwieion  IL— Of  Undecompounded   Sub- 


«  Mr.  Brande's  Manual  of  Chemittry,  in- 
tended as  a  text  book  to  these  lectures,  and 
Mr.  Faraday's  Chemkal  Manipulation,  an 
published  by  Mr.  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 
'i  he  Tabid  of  the  Chemical  Emtioalente  used 
in  these  lectures  are  sold  by  Mr.  Newman, 
122,  Regent-street,  and  by  Messrs.  RenshaW 
and  Rush,  356,  Strand. 


VJh  Heguhilons  ofihe  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 


stances,  and  their  mutual  Combinations.  1: 
Substances  tbat  support  combustion  :  oxygen, 
oblorine,  iodine,  flnorine,  bromine.  2.  In- 
&nimable  and  acidifiable  substances :  hydro* 
gen,  nitrogen,  sulphuri  selenium,  phosphorus, 
^rbon,  boron.  3.  Metals,  and  their  combi* 
nations  with  the  various  substances  described 
in  Uie  early  part  of  the  course. 

Dimthn   III ^Vegetable  Chemistry.     1. 

Chemical  physiology  of  vegetables.  2.  Modes 
of  analysis,  ultimate  and  proximate  elements. 
3.  Process  of  fermentation,  and  its  producU. 

Division  IV. — Chemistry  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  I.  General  views  connected  with 
this  department  of  the  science.  2.  Com* 
position  and  properties  of  the  solids  and  fluids 
of  animals.  3.  Products  of  disease.  4.  Ani- 
mal functions. 

In  the  first  division  of  each  course,  the 
principles  and  objects  of  chemical  science,  and 
the  general  laws  of  chemical  changes,  are  ex- 
plained, and  the  phenomena  of  attraction,  and 
of  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  developed,  and 
illustrated  by  numerous  experiments. 

In  the  second  division,  the  undecompounded 
bodies  are  examined,  and  the  modes  of  pro- 
curing them  in  a  true  form,  and  of  ascertain- 
ing-their  chemical  characters,  exhibited  upon 
an  extended  scale.  The  lectures  on  the  metals 
include  a  succinct  account  of  mineralogy,  and 
bf  the  methods  of  analysing  and  assaying  ores. 
-  This  part  of  the  course  will  also  contain  a 
foil  examination  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry ; 
the  chemical  process  of  the  PharmacopoBias 
will  be  particularly  described,  and  compared 
with  those  adopted  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  third  and  fourth  divisions  relate  to  or* 

SBinic  substances.  The  chemical  changes  in- 
uced  by  vegetation  are  here  inquired  into; 
the  principles  of  vegetables,  the  theory  of  fer<* 
ventaiion,  and  the  character  of  its  products 
^re  then  examined. 

.  The  chemiciJ  history  of  animals  is  the  next 
object  oi  inquiry.  It  is  illustrated  by  an  exa- 
mination of  their  component  parts,  in  health 
lind  disease ;  by  an  inquiry  intoihe  chemistry 
0^  animal  functions,  and  mto  the  application 
of  chemical  principles  to  the  treatment  of 
Qiseases. 

The  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  to  economical  purposes,  are 


Further  particulars  may  be  had  by  apply- 
ing to  Mr.  Brande,  to  Mr.  Faraday,  or  to 
Mr.  Fincher,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Albe- 
marle-street. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 
Mr.  Higgins  will  commence  bis  course  of 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy  on  Thursday 
evening,  October  the  3rd,  at  six  o'clock  p.  m., 
to  be  continued  every  succeeding  Thursday  at 
the  same  hour.  Single  course,  21,  2t. ;  per^ 
petual,  .U  3i.  1  ickets  and  syllabus  may  be 
had  at  the  hospiUl  of  Mr.  Stocker. 


ROYAL  DISPENSARY  FOR  DISEASE* 

OF  THE  EAR, 

10,  Dean  Street,  SoMo. 

Mr.  Curtis,  Aurist  to  his  Majesty  and  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  and  Surgeon  to  this  Institution, 
will  commence  his  next  course  of  lectures  on 
the  anatomy,  phpioloey,  and  pathology  of  the 
ear,  and  on  the  medical  treatment  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  on  Tuesday,  October  Ist. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Curtis,  at  his 
house.  No.  2,  Soho-square. — The  Royal  Dis- 
pensary is  open  to  pupils. 


DENTAL  SURGERY. 

Mr.  Pickering,  Surgeon-Dentist  (lata  anistr 
ant  in  Paris  to  M.  Le  Docteur,  Regnart,  in- 
ventor  of  the  Mineral  Succedaneum,  and  l«e* 
turer  on  Dental  Surgery),  begs  leave  to  inform 
the  Profession  that  he  intends  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Dental  Surgery,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  practitioners  and  medical 
students. 

This  course  will  consist  of  eieht  demon- 
strative lecturesj  and  will  take  place  at  Mr. 
Tuson's  Theatre  of  Anatomy,  Little  Windaill- 
street,  on  the  14th  of  October,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  will  be  continued  every 
Monday  at  the  same  hour. 

Mr.  Pickering  will  describe,  in  succession, 
all  the  various  disorders  and  operations  which 
affect  the  teeth,  and  the  pupils  will  be  prac- 
tised in  the  use  of  the  necessary  instruments. 
Admittance  One  Guinea. 


^.-.....^ , r— r — » —         N.B. — In  addition  to  the  above  coarse  of 

discussed  at  some  length  in  various  parts  of     lectures,  Mr.  Pickering  undertakes  to  teach 
the  courses;  and  the  most  important  of  them     the  art  of  making  and  setting  artificial  teeth 


are  experimentally  exhibited*  Ihe  various 
operations  of  analysis  are  also  shown  and  ex- 
plained. 

The  adtmiition  fee  to  each  course  is  four 
gymeoi;  or,  by  paying  eight  guineas,  gen- 
tlemen are  entitled  to  attend  for  an  unlimited 
time.  denUemen  who  are  in  actual  attend- 
aince  at  the  medical  and  anatomical  schools  In 
London,  are  admitted  to  attend  two  courses  of 
the  above  lectures  upon  the  payment  of  six 
gmneas*  Life  and  annual  subscribers  to  the 
Royal  Institution  are  admitted  to  the  above 
^Murea  en  payment  of  tuxt  guineas  for  each 
rse;  or,  bv  paying  Map  guine&s,  are  en- 
1  to  attend  for  an  unlimited  time. 


and  palates,  and  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  profession  in  all  its  branches. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Pick- 
ering, 43,  Berwick-street,  Soho. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  IN 

LONDON. 

Regulations  of  the  Coancil  respecting  the 
professional  education  of  candidates  for  the 
diploma. 

I.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  bring 
proof 

1.  Of  being  twenty- two  years  of  age. 


X^lMitmn  ofihg  ApotiieearUi  dmnpany,  London. 


fi?^ 


2.  Of  faurin^  bten  engaged  lix  yean  in  the 
acqoireraent  of  prowtsional  knowledge. 

S,  Of  hayiog  studied  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy, by  attendance  on  iectuies  and  de- 
niODstraCions,  and  by  disaections,  during 
two  anatomical  seasons  *. 

4.  Of  having  attended  at  least  two  courses 

of  lectures  on  surgery,  delivered  in  two 
distinet  periods  or  seasons,  each  course 
to  comprise  not  less  than -sixty  lectures. 

5.  Of  having  attended  lectures  on  the  pra^ 

tice  of  physic,  on  chemistry,  and  qh 
midwifery  during  six  months ;  and  on 
botany  and  materia  medica  during  three 
months. 

6.  Of  having  attended  daring  twelve  months 

the  surgical  practice  of  a  recognised 
hospital  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Dub- 
lin, Glasgow,  or  Al^erdeen ;  or  for  six 
months  in  any  one  of  such  hospitals, 
and  twelve  months  in  any  recognised 
provincial  hospital. 
II.  Members  and  licentiates  in  surgery  of 
iny  legallv  constituted  College  of  Surgeons  in 
he  United  Kingdom, and  graduates  in  surgery 
f  any  University  requiring  residence  to  ob- 
iin  degrees,  will  be  admitted  for  examination 
n  producing  their  diploma,  licence,  or  de- 
ree,  together  with  proofs  of  being  twenty- 
wo  years  of  age,  and  of  having  been  occupied 
ve  years  in  the  acquirement  of  professional 
nowledge. 

N.  B. — Certificates  will  not  be  recognised, 
om  any  hospital,  unl^s  the  surgeons  thereto, 
r  a  majority  of  -them,  be  members  of  one  of 
te  legally  constituted  Colleges*of  Burgeons  in 
le  United  Kingdom,  nor  from  any  school  of 
latomVj  physiology,  surgery,  or  midwifery, 
iless  the  respective  teachers  be  members  of 
'me  legally  constituted  College  of  Physicians 
Surgeons  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Certificates  will  not  be  received  on  more 
an  two  branches  of  science  from  one  and  the 
me  lecturer,  but 

Anatomy  and  physiology, 
Demonstrations  and  dissections. 
Materia  medica  and  botany, 
11  be  respectively  considered  as  one  branch 
science. 

In  the  certificates  of  attendance  on  hospital 
actice,  and  on  lectures,  the  dates  of  com- 
;ncement  and  termination  are  to  be  inserted 
words  at  full  length. 

All  the  required  certificates  are  to  be  de- 
ered  at  the  College  ten  days  before  the  can- 
late  can  be  admitted  to  examination. 
By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Edmund  Belpoub,  Secretary, 
nth  Ajml,  1831. 

*  An  anatomical  season  is  understood  to 
end  from  October  to  April  inclusive,  and  to 
n prise  at  least  140  lectures  on  anatomy  and 
^'siology,  occupying  not  less  than  one  hour 
h,  given  on  separate  days ;  and  at  least  100 
nonslratioDS  of  the  lilce  duration,  given  in 
iinilarr  manner ;  exdush'e  ef  dlssectionss  of 
ich  distinct  certificates  are  required. 


APOTHECARIES'  COMPANY. 

mBOULAT|0lf«  TO  Bl  OMBRVID  IT  tTV- 
DENTS  INTENmVO  TO  QUALIFY  THXlT- 
8KLVES  TO  PHACTIBB  AS  APQTHECAr 
RIES,  IN  ENGLAND   AND  WALES. 

EvB&v  eandidate  for  a  certifieate  to  pnetiae  m 
an  apothecary  will  be  required  to  produoe  ti^ 
Umonials, 

Of  having  served  an  tpprepticeabip*  of  not 
less  thaa  five  years  to  an  apothecary  \ 

Of  having  attfuoed  the  fuU  agef  of  twenty^ 
one  years ; 

A  nd  of  good  moral  conduct  X , 

Students  whose  attendance  on  lectures  eon^. 
menced  on  or  after  January,  1831,  most,  tm 
addition  to  these  testimonials,  adduce  proof  of 
having  devoted  at  least  two  years  loan  attend^ 
ance  on  lectures  and  hospital  practices  ami  of 
having  attended  the  following  courses  of  le^ 
tures): — 

Chemistry  ;  two  courses,  each  eonne  coum 
•sistiog  of  not  less  than  forty-five  leetnras. 

Materia  Me<Rca\  and  TherapeuUcs;  twO 
courses,  each  course  eonsiaftiiig  ofnot  less  Uian 
forty-five  lectures. 

AnaUmy  and  Phytiology^-^jinaiamieal 
fiemomirationt  $  two  coiuraet,  of  the  sanw 
extent  as  required  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London. 

Principle  and  Praotio0  of  Medtdns  V  ; 
iwo  courses,  each  eourse  consisting  of  not  less 
than  forty-five  lectures.  To  be  attended  sofa^ 
jMsouentJy  to  the  termination  of  the  first  course 
of  lectures  on  chemistry,  materia  medica,  aa^ 
Anatomy  and  physiolo^. 

Botany  *  *  ;  one  course,  coi 


*  No  gentleman  practising  as  an  apothecaiy 
in  England  or  Wales,  can  give  his  apprentice 
a  legal  title  to  be  admitted  to  examination^ 
unless  he  is  himself  legally  qualified  to  pr;u> 
tise  as  an  apothecary,  either  by  having  been 
in  practice  prior  to  or  on  the  1st  of  AugusL 
J  815,  or  by  having  received  a  certificate  ot 
iiis  qualification  from  the  Court  of  Examiners, 

t  As  evidence  of  age,  a  copy  of  the  bap*> 
tismal  register  will  be  requirecl  in  every  caa^ 
where  it  can  possibly  be  procured* 

X  A  testimonial  of  moral  character  from  th$ 
gentleman  to  whom  the  candidate  has  been  an 
apprentice,  will  always  he  more  satisfisictoiy 
than  from  any  other  person. 

§  The  lectures  required  in  each  course  re- 
spactively,  must  be  given  on  separate  days. 

II  Or  on  three  courses  of  lectures  given  by 
the  professor  of  materia  medica  at  this  hall  t 
(the  candidates  having  been  apprentieet  of 
members  of  the  society),  each  course  eonsiet* 
ing  of  not  less  than  thirty  leettires. 

f  In  those  schools  where  the  courses  ef  lee* 
tures  are  of  six  month*$'duration,students  may 
commence  their  attendance  on  the  leetutes  ott 
the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  alter 
having  attended  for  three  months  the  leetovei 
on^ehefflfstry,  materit  taedtai,  end  alMtoBSf."^ 

*  *  Certificates  of  attendance  on  the  lecture 
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than  thirty  lectnres.    To  be  attended  between 
the  1st  or  April  and  31st  of  October. 

Midwifery  and  the  Diseaia  of  Women 
and  Children  J  two  courses. 

Forensic  Medicine;  one  course.  To  be 
attended  during  the  second  year. 

Students  are  likewise  earnestly  recommended 
to  avail  themselves  of  instruction  in  morbid 
-anatomy. 

The  candidate  must  also  have  attended  for 
twelve  months,  at  least,  the  physician's  prac- 
tice at  an  hospital  containing  not  less  than 
«izty  beds,  and  where  a  course  of  clinical  lec- 
tures is  given ;  or  for  fifteen  months  at  an 
hospital  wherein  clinical  lectures  are  not 
-given ;  or  for  fifteen  months  at  a  dispensary 
t:onnected  with  some  medical  school  recognised 
by  the  Court*.  No  part  of  this  attendance 
can  be  entered  upon  until  the  termination  of 
one  entire  year  from  the  commencement  of 
Attendance  on  lecturer,  nor  until  one  course  of 
lectures,  at  least,  on  chemistry,  materia  medica, 
-anatomy,  and  the  practice  of  medicine,  have 
been  attended,  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the 
regulations. 

Students  whose  attendance  on  lectures  com- 
menced prior  to  the  1st  of  February,  1828, 
will  be  admitted  to  examination  in  conformity 
with  the  regulations  published  in  Septembe):^ 
1826,  viz.  after  an  attendance  on, 

One  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry ; 
-    One  course  of  lectures  on  materia  medica ; 

Two  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and 
-physiology ; 

Two  courses  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine; 

And  six  months'  physician's  practice  at  an 
hospital,  or  nine  months*  at  a  dispensary. 

Those  who  began  to  attend  lectures  subse- 
quently to  the  1st  of  February,  1828,  and  pre- 
viously to  the  Ist  of  October  of  the  same  year, 
in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  Septem- 
ber, 1827,  viz.  after  an  attendance  on 

One  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry ; 

One  course  of  lectures  on  materia  medica 
and  botany ; 

Two  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and 
physiology ; 

Two  courses  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine ;  these  last  having  been 
attended  subsequently  to  the  lectures  on  che- 
mistry and  materia  medica,  and  to  one  course 
at  least  of  anatomy ; 

And  six  months',  at  least,  physician's  prac- 
tice at  an  hospital,  or  nine  months'  at  a  dis- 


and  demonstrations  given  at  the  society's  gar- 
den, and  also  at  the  herbarisings  for  two  entire 
seasons  will  be  received  as  equivalent,  from 
such  candidates  as  have  been  apprentices  of 
members  of  the  society. 

•  The  Court  are  willing  to  recognise  dis- 
pensaries upon  receiving  a  satisfactory  assur- 
ance from  the  physicians  of  those  institutions, 
that  adequate  arrangements  exist  for  affording 
inatniction  to  students  in  practical  medicine. 


pensary ;  such  attendance  having  cMnmenced 
subsequently  to  the  termination  of  the  flrtt 
course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

Those  whose  attendance  on  lectures  com* 
menced  in  October,  1828,  must  have  complied 
with  the  regulations  of  September,  1828,  vit. 
by  having  attended 

Two  courses  of  lectures  on  chemistry ; 

Two  courses  of  lectures  on  materia  medica 
and  botany ; 

Two  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and 
physiology ; 

Two  courses  of  anatomical  demonstrations ; 

Two  courses  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine ;  these  last  having  been 
attended  subsequently  to  one  course  of  lectures 
on  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  anatomy. 

And  six  month^t',  at  least,  the  physician's 
practice  at  an  hospital,  containing  not  less 
than  sixty  beds,  or  nine  months'  at  a  dis* 
pensary ;  such  attendance  to  have  commenced 
subsequently  to  the  termination  of  the  first 
course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

All  students  who  began  to  attend  lectnres 
in  January,  1829,  are  required  to  have  at^ 
tended  the*physician*s  practice  at  an  hospital 
for  nine  months,  or  at  a  dispensary  for  nine 
months,  and  to  have  attended 

Two  courses  of  lectures  on  midwifery*  and 
the  diseases  of  women  and  children. 

The  testimonials  of  attendance  on  lectures, 
and  hospital  practice,  must  be  given  on  a 
printed  form,  with  which  students  may  be  sup- 
plied, on  application  at  the  under-mentioned 
places : — 

In  London,  at  the  beadle's  office,  at  this 
Hall ;  in  Edinburgh,  at  Messrs.  Maclachlan 
and  Stewart's,  booksellers;  in  Dublin,  at 
Messrs.  Hodges  and  Smith's,  booksellers. 

In  the  provincial  towns,  where  there  are 
medical  schools,  from  the  gentlemen  who 
keep  the  register  of  the  school. 

No  otlier  form  of  testimonial  will  be  re« 
oeived ;  and  no  attendance  on  lectures  will 
qualify  a  candidate  for  examination,  unless  the 
lecturer  is  recognised  by  the  Court. 

1  he  names  of  the  lecturers  recognised  by 
the  Court  may  be  seen  on  application  to  the 
several  gentlemen  acting  as  registrars  in  the 
provincial  schools,  and  at  the  beadle's  office 
at  the  Hall. 

The  teachers  in  London,  Dublin,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  recognised 
by  the  constituted  medical  authorities  in  those 
places  respectively,  are  recognised  by  the 
Court ;  ana  certificates  given  by  the  medical 
professors  in  the  continental  universities  are 
also  recognised  and  received  by  the  court. 

RBCOGNITION  OP  LSCTURKBS. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  be  recognised  as 
lecturers  are  referred  to  the  following  resolu- 
tions of  the  Court,  passed  on  the  18th  of  Not. 
1830,  viz. :_ 

Resolved— That  no  member  of  the  Conrt  of 
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ISmmatn  shali  be  reoogniaed  u  a  lecturer  on 
any  branch  of  medical  science. 

J  hat  the  Coort  will  not  recofrnlae  any  new 
teacher  who  may  give  lectures  on  more  than 
teo  branches  of  medical  science;  nor  will  they 
sanction  a  teacher  already  recognised  in  giving 
lectures  on  any  new  branch  of  the  science,  if 
already  he  gives  lectures  on  two, 

J  hat  the  Court  wUl  not  recognise  a  teacher 
until  he  has  given  a  public  course  of  lectures 
on  the  subject  he  purposes  to  teach ;  but  if, 
after  such  preliminary  course  of  lectures  the 
teacher  should  be  recognised,  the  student's 
certificate  of  attendance  on  that  course  will  be 
receiv^. 

That  the  Court  will  not  reco^ise  a  teacher 
until  he  has  produced  very  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  his  attainments  in  the  science  he 
purposes  to  teach,  and  also  of  his  ability  as  a 
teacher  of  it«  from  persons  of  acknowledged 
lalents  and  of  distinguished  acquirements  in 
•he  narticular  branch  of  science  in  Question. 

Ifaat  satisfinctory  assurance  shall  also  be 
riven  that  the  teacher  is  in  possession  of  the 
oeans  requisite  for  the  full  illustration  of  his 
ectures,  via.,  that  he  has,  if  lecturing  on 
'^hemUtrtfy  a  laboratory  and  competent  appa* 
atus ;  on  Materia  Medtca,  a.  museum  suffici- 
ntiy  extensive ;  on  Anatomy  and  Pkytiohgy^ 
.  museam  sufliciently  well  furnished  with 
•reparations,  and  the  Qieans  of  procuring  re- 
ent  subjects  for  demonstration ;  on  Botany, 
hortus  siccus,  plates  or  drawings,  and  the 
leans  of  procuring  fresh  specimens ;  on  Mid" 
nfery,  a  museum,  and  such  an  appointment 
1  a  public  midwifery  institution,  as  may  en- 
ble  him  to  give  his  pupils  practical  instruc- 
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That  the  lecturer  on  the  principles  and 
ractice  of  medicine  most  be,  if  he  lectures  in 
•ondon,  or  within  seven  miles  thereof,  a  fel- 
)w,  candidate,  or  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
•ollege  of  Physicians  of  London ;  and  if  he 
Kitures  beyond  seven  miles  from  London ;  and 
lould  not  be  thus  qualified,  he  must  be  a 
raduated  doctor  of  medicine  of  a  British  Uni- 
ersity  of  four  years*  standing  (unless  pre* 
iously  to  his  graduation  he  had  been  for  four 
ears  a  licentiate  of  this  Court). 

That  the  lecturer  on  materia  medica  and 
lerapeutics  must  be  a  fellow,  candidate,  or 
^ntiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
'  London  ;  a  graduated  doctor  of  medicine  of 

British  University  of  four  years'  standing 
inless  previously  to  his  graduation  he  had 
ien  for  the  same  length  of  time  a  licentiate  of 
is  Court),  or  he  must  be  a  licentiate  of  this 
9urt  of  four  years'  standing. 

That  the  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  ph3rsio- 
gy  must  either  be  recognised  by  the  Royal 
allege  of  Surgeons  of  London,  or  must  be  a 
ember  of  that  College  of  four  years'  stand- 

Ihat  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy  must 
Jier  be  recognised  by  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
irgeons  of  London,  or  must  be  a  memba  of 
aiCoIl^e» 


DISPmSAMfiS  AS  SCHOOLS  OF  PKACTICAt 

MEDICINE. 

The  Court  will  recognise,  as  schools  of 
practical  medicine,  siich  dispensaries  as  shall 
give  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  following 
points,  viz.— 

^  I'bat  the  dispensary  is  situated  in  some 
city  or  town  in  which  there  is  a  medical 
school  recognised  by  tlie  Court. 

That  the  rules  for  the  govern  men  t  of  the 
dispensary  permit  the  attendance  of  students, 
and  that  the  physicians  afford  them  instruct 
tion,  and  oppoi  {unities  of  acquiring  practical 
knowledge  in  medicine. 

That  the  dispensary  (if  within  the  limits  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uoyal  College  of  Phy- 
siciana  of  London)  is  under  the  medical  care 
of  at  least  two  physicians,  each  of  whom  is  a 
fellow,  candidate,  or  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College;  and  if  beyond  these  limiu,  that  it 
is  under  the  care  of  at  least  two  physicians, 
who,  if  not  so  qualified,  are  graduated  doctors 
of  medicine  of  a  British  university,  of  four 
years'  standing. 

And  that  the  apothecary  of  the  dispensary 
is  legally  qualified,  either  by  having  been  in 
practice  prior  to  or  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1815,  or  by  having  received  a  certificate  of 
qualification  from  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

REGISTRATION. 

A  hook  is  kept  at  the  Hall  of  the  Society 
for  the  registration,  at  stated  times,  of  the 
names  of  students,  and  of  the  lectures,  hospi* 
tals,  or  dispensaries  tliey  attend. 

All  students,  in  London,  are  required  to 
appear  personuUy,  and  to  register  the  several 
classes  for  which  they  have  taken  tickets ; 
and  those  only  will  be  considered  to  have 
complied  with  the  regulations  of  the  Court 
whose  names  and  classes  in  the  register  cor- 
respond with  the  testimonials  of  the  teachers. 

The  book  will  be  open  for  the  registration 
during  the  first  twenty-one  days  of  the  months 
of  Octuber,  February,  and  June,  from  nine 
o'clock  until  two. 

The  Court  also  require  students  at  the 
provincial  medical  schools  to  register  their 
names  in  their  own  hand -writing,  and  the 
classes  they  attend,  with  the  registrar  of  each 
respective  school,  within  fourteen  days  from 
the  commencement  of  each  course  of  lectures, 
and  those  students  only  will  be  deemed  to 
have  complied  with  the  regulations  wbost 
names  are  so  registered. 

The  registrar  of  each  respective  school  is 
requested,  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient  after 
the  termination  of  each  scholastic  year,  to 
send  to  the  secretary  of  the  Court  a  list  of 
the  names  of  the  students  registered  with 
him  during  that  year. 

Namei  of  gentlemen  having  the  care  of  the 

Regitteri, 

Bath — R.  T.  Gower,  Esq.  and  John  Spen* 
der,  Esq.,  Lectuien  on  Anatomy, 
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Bifminffham^^W ,  Stndt  Cox,  Esq.,  ditto. 

BristoU~Dr.  Wallii  and  Henry  Clark,  £sq. 
•ditto. 

JIull^Edw^Td  Wallis,  Esq.  and  Robert 
Craven ,  Esq.;  ditto. 

Leeds — 1  homas  Poigden  Teale^  Esq.,  ditto. 

Liverpool — William  Gill,  Esq.,  ditto. 

Manchester — Joseph  Jordan,  Esq.  Thomas 
Turner,  £»q.  awl  Thomas  l^>wdiogton,  Esq^, 
ditto. 

Sh^ffield-^Wi\toa  Overead,  Esq.  and  W^ 
'Jackson,  Esq.,  ditto. 

Each  student  at  his  first  registration  will 
receife  the  printed  form  on  which  he  is  tp 
obtain  the  certificate  of  bis  teachers. 

EXAMINATION. 

Every  person  offeriog  himself  for  exami- 
nation must  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Society  on  or  before  the  Monday 
previously  to  the  day  of  exajniuation,  and 
must  also  at  the  same  time  deposit  all  the 
lequired  testimonials  at  the  office  of  the 
Beadle,  where  attendance  is  given  every  day« 
except  Sunday,  from  9  till  2  o'clock. 

Candidates  will  be  admitted  to  examina- 
tion in  the  order  in  which  their  names  stand 
on  the  Notice-paper ;  and  those  neglecting 
to  attend  agreeably  to  their  notice,  will,  upon 
a  subsequent  application,  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list. 

The  examination  of  the  candidate  for  a 
certificate  of  qualification  to  practise  as  an 
apothecary,  will  be  as  follows  :^* 

1.  In  translating  parts  of  Celsusde  Medi- 
cini,  or  Gregory's  Conspectus  Medicinae 
Xheoretkst,  Physicians'  Prescriptions,  and 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Londinen&is. 

2.  In  Chemistry. 

3*  In  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics* 

4.  In  Botany. 

5.  In  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

6.  In  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine ♦. 

^  The  examination  of  a  candidate  for  a  cer* 
tificate  of  qualification  to  act  as  an  assistant 
to  an  apothecary,  in  compounding  and  dis- 
pensing medicines,  will  be  as  follows  :-* 

1.  In  translating  physicians'  prescriptions, 
l^nd  parts  of  the  Pliarmacopoea  Londinensis. 

2.  In  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica. 
By  the  22nd  section  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 

jnent,  no  rejected  candidate  for  a  eeriificate  t» 
practise  as  an  apothecary  can  be  re-admitied 
to  be  examined  until  the  expiration  of  six 
pioDths  from  his  former  examination ;  and  no 
rejected  candidate  as  an  assistant  until  the 
expiration  of  three  months. 

The  Court  meet  in  the  Hall  every  Thursday, 
where  candidates  are  required  to  attend  at  a 
quarter  before  four  o'clock. 

*  This  branch  of  the  examination  embraces 
an  inquiry  into  the  diseases  of  pregnant  and 
]»uerperal  women,  and  also  into  the  diseases 
of  children; 


.    The  Act  direett  the  foUowhig  rana  to  Ke 
paid  for  certificates  :•» 

For  London,  and  within  tta  miisi  thereof, 
ten  guineas. 

For  all  otlier  parts  of  England  and  Wwim, 
six  guineas* 

Persons  having  paid  tha  latter  snn  becoma 
entited  to  practise  in  liondon,  and  within  tatt 
-miles  thereof,  by  paying  four  guineas  in 
-addition. 

For  an  assistant's  certificate,  two^ntas. 
By  order  of  the  Conf  t, 

John  Watson,  Seereiary,  * 
Apoiheeairiei*  Hall, 
September,  1833. 

For  information  relatiTa  to  these  rtgulatio  tfs 
medical  students  arc  referred  to  Mr.  Watsotf, 
who  may  be  seen  at  his  residence.  43,  Banier^ 
street,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  tea 
«'clo<rk  every  morning  ^Sunday  excepted); 
and  for  information  on  all  other  subjects  con* 
nected  with  the  *'  Act  for  better  legnlating 
the  Practice  of  Apothecaries,"  application  fi 
to  be  made  to  Mr.  Edmund  Bacet,  cleik  of 
the  society,  who  attends  at  the  Halt  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  from  one  to  three 
o'clock. 

It  is  expressly  ordered  by  the  Court  nf 
Examiners,  that  no  gratuity  be  rtceivad  by 
any  officer  of  the  Court. 


PBY8IOL0OI0AL   MOTSS. 

Life, — The  word  life,  as  commonly 
used,  does  not  denote  an  individual 
fact,  or  a  simple  idea,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  defined.  It  ie  applied 
to  a  certain  assemblage  and  saccession 
of  phenomena  which  are  seen  in  a 
great  variety  of  the  objects  that 
surround  us,  and  distinguish  them 
from  the  other  objects  of^our  senses. 
When  these  phenomena  are  examined 
throughout  the  whole  of  nature,  it  ia 
found  that  the  moat  general  and  cha- 
racteristic of  them  is  the  contitined 
appropriation  and  assimilation  of  stir- 
rounding  matter  which  we  call  nutru 
iion,  a  process  which  main^ins  a  cer-* 
tain  dehnite  structure  called  organUa-' 
Hon,  which  originates  in  all  cases  that 
can  be  satisfactorily  observed,  by  ^ene- 
ration,  and  terminates  by  dealli* 

Some  have  conjectured  that  the 
phenomena  of  life,  as  they  are  seen 
only  in  bodies  more  or  less  organised, 
depend  merely  on  the  circumstance  of 
organisation,  but  when  we  inaittre 
how  organisation  has  been  eMtetee,  m4 
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nd  ttat  it  nnplics  in  every  instance 
rbere  w<i  ckq  ohaenre  it>  the  previous 
Kistence  of  vitality,  and  therefore 
lust  bcr^rded  as  one  of  its  effects^ 
ot  as  its  cause. 

Others  have  formed  the  gnppoaitioil 
f  a  material  substance,  such  as  an 
thereal  or  subtile  fluid,  superadded 
)  organisation  during  life,  and  pro- 
udng  the  phenomena  of  life,  but  this 
lea  is  both  unsupported  bv  evidence, 
ad  useless  in  the  explanation  of  facts. 

Vital  Contraction.— When  this 
mtracAion  takes  place,  the  filaments 
)n8tituting  the  muscular  fibres  as- 
ime  a  zig-zag  form,  the  angles  formed 
2ing  always  at  the  same  pints,  and 
nng  generally  obtuse,  but  in  the 
ise  of  any  forcible  contraction,  acute; 
16  fibres  become  rigid  and  elastic, 
id  it  would  appear,  swell  out 
►wards  their  centres,  but  experiments 
low  that  their  real  bulk  is  not 
tered,  the  change  being  in  the  rela- 
ve  position,  not  in  the  size  or  dis- 
ince  of  their  ultimate  particles.-— 
)r.  Alison's  Physiologrf  and  Patho* 

THE 
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DDRESS  TO  OUR  READERS. — OUR 
FUTURE  ARRANGEMENTS. 

lT  the  commencement  of  another  me- 
Ical  session,  we  owe  it  to  our  readers 
)   inform  them  of   the  advantages 
re  shall  offer  them  in  the  ensuing 
olume   of  this  periodical.     We  are 
appy  to  state  that  we  have  completed 
ich  arrangements  as  will  enable  us 
ir  to  exceed  our  contemporaries.  We 
ball  publish  regularly  the  following 
ictuws,— Professor  Cooper's  on  Sur- 
ery,    delivered  at   the  University; 
'rofessor  Mayo's  of  King's  College, 
n  clinical  surgery,  at  the  Middlesex 
lospital ;  Profettor  GuthiM- s  on  th* 
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diseases  of  the  urinary  orgab*.*  at  th# 
Westminster  hospital;  those  on  cH? 
nical  surgery  by  Dr.  Crampton,  Sur* 
geon-general  to  the  forced  in  Irelandi 
delivered  at  the  Meath  hospital.  Of 
eounty  of  Dublin  infirmary;  Baron 
Dupuytren's  clinical  lectures  at  th# 
Hotel  Dieu,  and  Baron  Alibert's  on 
the  skin,  at  the  hdpital  St.  liouis^ 
Paris.    We  hope  to  complete  arrange- 
ments for  an  Edinburgh  course.    We 
shall  publish  three  lectures  weeklyi 
and    shall    thus    place    before    our 
readers   the  opinions    of  many    of 
the    most   eminent   physicians    and 
surgeons  of  the  present  day.     We 
have  the  consent  of  every  individual 
whose  lectures  we  insert,  and  we  are 
not  so  unprincipled  as  to  publish  the 
lectures  of  any  one  contrary  to  his 
wishes.    We  are  not  compelled  to  fill 
our  pages  with  lectures  delivered  two 
or  three  years  ago,  or  with  such  cru# 
dities  as  characterise  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries.     Few  are  aware  of  the 
expense  incurred  in  reporting  so  many 
courses  of  lectures,  but  we  are  deter- 
mined that  the  London  Medical 
AND  Surgical  Journal   shall  be 
worthy  of  its  name,  and  shall  surpass  in 
character  and  contents  all  rival  pub- 
lications.     The  second  part  of  this 
journal  will  be  occupied  by  reviews, 
original  communications,  British  and 
foreign  hospital  reports,  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  the  medical  sciences  in 
different  countries,  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  scientific  and  medical 
societies  in  this  metropolis,  with  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  matter. 

The  quantity  of  scientific  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  accumulated  in  ♦' 
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periodical^  and  rendered  accessible 
to  every  one  engaged  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  medicine,  by  the  great 
moderation  in  price,  shouldjwe  thinks 
place  it  in  the  possession  of  all  who 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  treat- 
ing disease  and  preserving  human  life. 
The  student  and  the  practitioner  are 
presented  in  this  Journal  with  the 
best  elementary  and  practical  lectures^ 
they  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  latest  works, 
by  fair  and  impartial  reviews,  they 
have  clinical  reports  of  the  most  in« 
teresting  cases  occurring  in  our  own 
and  foreign  hospitals^  forming  to- 
gether an  epitome  of  the  advancement 
of  the  medical  sciences  in  all  countries, 
with  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  sci* 
entific  information  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible expense  *.  Economy  is  now  prac- 
ctised  by  all  men,  and  on  this  ground 
alone,  independently  of  the  higher 
consideration  of  information  and 
knowledge^  this  work  could  not  have 
failed  to  be  universally  encouraged. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  making 
this  acknowledgment^  and  take  this 
opportunity  of  assuring  our  sub- 
scribers, that  every  effort  will  be 
made  by  us  to  maintain  their  good 
opinion.  We  shall  continue  to  supply 
them  with  the  latest  intelligence  on 
the  progress  of  science,  and  thus  enable 
our  friends  to  become  acquainted  with 
information  which  their  predecessors^ 
now  busily  engaged  in  practice,  can 
never  acquire.  We  fully  assent  to 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that 

*  This  Journal  consists  of  two  volumes  an- 
Du^ly,  containing  an  equal  quantity  of  matter 
with  rival  publications,  and  of  a  much  better 
^1  at  one-thiid  less  price. 


'^  students  nowa-days  are  better  in« 
formed  than  teachers  were  forty  yean 
ago."  Those  now  commencing  the 
study  of  medicine  generally  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  afforded  by  the  me- 
dical press ;  while  their  seniors,  with 
few  exceptions^  neglect  such  advan- 
vantages,  and  plod  their  weary  and 
benighted  way  with  scarcely  a  ray  of 
science  to  guide  them.  Those  of  the 
old  school  are,  in  general,  in  this  po« 
sition,  and  however  extensively  they 
may  be  engaged  in  practice,  are  in- 
finitely inferior  in  point  of  knowledge 
to  the  present  candidates  for  diplomas. 
At  no  period  of  the  history  of  medi- 
cine, was  .there  so  great  a  love  for  li- 
terature and  science  as  at  present, 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is,  in  these 
countries,  universal.  Every  student, 
on  obtaining  his  degree,  or  diploma, 
subscribes  to  one  or  more  periodicals, 
to  keeps  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
improvement  in  his  favourite  pursuitj 
and  hence  he  speedily  leaves  his  old 
established  rival  immeasurably  behind 
him.  Knowledge  indeed  is  power, 
and  ignorance  weakness.  Daily  ob« 
servation  ttests  this  position.  It  is 
well  known  that  young  medical  prac- 
titioners soon  triumph  over  an  old 
opponent,  however  respected  or  po- 
pular. 

COUBT-MABTIAL. 

GBNBRAL  ORDERS  BT  HIS  BXCBLLBNCT  THS 
COMMANDBR-IN-CHIBP. 

Hettd'Quarlert,  Choulhry  Plain,  I61A 
March,  1833. 

Ths  following  extract  from  the  coii« 
firmed  proceedings  of  an  European 
general  court-martial,  holden  at  Can^* 
aamore^  on  Wednesday^  the  sixth  day 


ProeeetUngi  of  a  Court-Martial  at  Cannamore. 
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)f  March,  one  thousand  eight  hun« 
]red  and  thirty-three,  by  virtue  of  a 
ivarrant  from  his  Excellency  Lieu- 
;enaiit-general  the  Hon.  Sir  Robert 
(Villiam  O'Callaghan,  K.C.B.,  Cora. 
nander<in-Chief^  are  published  to  the 
irmy. 

John  Barnes,  senior  assistant-apo* 
hecary,  attached  to  the  garrison  hos-^ 
)ital  of  Cannamore,  placed  in  con« 
inement  by  my  order,  on  the  fullow- 
ng  charges : — 

First  Charge. — For  having,  at 
!!annamore^  on  the  twenty -fifth  of 
)ctober,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
nd  thirty-two,  embezzled,  or  fraud- 
lently  misapplied,  the  under-men* 
ioned  articles,  being  stores  belonging 
0  the  East  India  Company,  intrusted 
9  his  care ;  namely,  two  ounces  and 
)ur  drachms  of  solution  of  acetate  of 
!ad,  two  ounces  of  oil  of  croton,  three 
unces  and  four  drachms  of  oil  of 
irpentine,  three  ounces  and  four 
rachms  of  olive  oil,  five  ounces  and 
mr  drachms  of  aromatic  spirit  of 
Qfimonia,  two  ounces  of  tincture  of 
enzoin,  six  ounces  of  tincture  of 
irdamom,  one  ounce  of  cantharidcs^ 
)ur  ounces  and  four  drachms  of 
ncture  of  myrrh,  eight  ounces  of 
ncture  of  opium,  ten  grains  of  ace* 
ite  of  morphine,  six  ounces  of  isin- 
lass,  six  drachms  and  forty  grains  of 
jwder  of  squill,  one  bolus  knife, 
nr  bleeding  lancets,  one  abscess 
ncet,  two  pewter  syringes,  two 
iwter  funnels,  one  pewter  ounce 
easure,  one  package  of  ligature 
read,  two  glass  stoppered  bottles, 
irteen  phials. 

Second  Charge. — For  conduct  to 
e  prejudice  of  good  order  and  mili- 
ry  discipline,  in  having,  at  the  same 
ne  and  place,  had  in  his  possession 
e  undermentioned  articles,  belong- 
g  to  the  East  India  Company,  with- 
t  being  able  satisfactorily  to  account 
w  be  came  by  the  same  *.  namely — 
o  ounces  of  sulphuric  aether,  six 
noes  and  four  drachms  of  spirits  of 
ne,  eight  ounces  of  acetic  acid,  four 
noes  and  four  drachms  of  nitric  acid, 
:  ounces  and  four  drachms  of  sul- 
uric  acid,  four  ounces  of  balsam  of 


copaiba,  one  ounce  and  five  draehmtf 
of  balsam  of  Peru,  one  ounce  and  four 
drachms  of  soap  liniment  with  opium, 
two  ounces  and  four  drachms  of  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead,  three  ounces 
of  oil  of  croton,  one  ounce  and  three 
drachms  of  oil  of  aniseed,  two  drachms 
and  thirty  grains  of  oil  of  peppermint, 
five  drachms  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  four 
pounds  and  eight  ounces  of  castor  oil, 
three  ounces  and  four  drachms  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  three  ounces  and  four 
drachms  of  oil  of  olive,  fiwe  ounces  and 
four  drachms  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  fourteen  ounces  of  tVetid 
spirits  of  ammonia,  one  ounce  and 
tnree  drachms  of  spirits  of  lavender, 
two  ounces  of  tincture  of  benzoin,  six 
ounces  of  tincture  of  cardamom,  four 
ounces  of  tincture  of  castor,  three 
ounces  of  tincture  of  foxglove,  two 
pounds  and  eight  ounces  of  tincture 
of  kino,  one  ounce  of  tincture  of  can- 
tharides,  four  ounces  and  four  drachms 
of  tincture  of  myrrh,  two  pounds  of 
tincture  of  opium,  four  ounces  of  com- 
pound tincture  of  camphor,  four  pounds 
of  wine  of  aloes,  one  pound  and  eight 
ounces  of  wine  of  iron,  fifteen  ounces 
one  dradim  and  thirty  grains  of  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  four  ounces  and  three 
drachms  of  gum  Arabic,  ten  grains  of 
acetate  of  morphine,  one  ounce  two 
drachms  and  thirty  grains  of  acetate 
of  lead,  one  ounce  of  acetate  of  potass, 
one  ounce  six  drachms  and  twenty 
grains  of  aloes,  six  ounces  and  forty- 
four  grains  of  tartarised  antimony,  six 
drachms  of  assafcetida,  one  ounce  and> 
six  drachms  of  calumba  powder,  two 
ounces  and  seven  draciims  of  prepared 
chalk,  two  ounces  and  twenty  grains 
of  camphor,  two  ounces  six  drachms 
and  forty  grains  of  Cheltenham  salts, 
one  pound  three  ounces  and  four 
drachms  of  plaster  of  galban,  ten 
ounces  of  lead  plaster,  one  pound  and 
five  ounces  of  plaster  of  quicksilver, 
eleven  ounces  of  plaster  of  resin,  six 
ounces  of  soap  plaster,  one  drachm  of 
gamboge,  one  ounce  and  twenty  grains 
of  liquorice  root,  three  drachms  and 
thirty  grains  of  nitric  oxide  of  quick- 
silver,  three  ounces  six  drachms  and 
thirty  grains  of  oxymuriate  of  quick- 
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mirtVi  five  dniebms  and  twenty  grains 
ef  white  prepared  quicksilver^  nine 
oonoee  of  jalap,  six  ounces  of  isinglass, 
six  ounces  of  ipecacuanhaj  two  {lounds 
and  nine  ounces  of  Epsom  salts,  two 
ounces  and  two  drachms  of  manna^ 
thirty  grains  of  mastic,  four  ounces 
and  twenty  grains  of  opium,  eleven 
ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  three  ounces 
^nd  three  drachms  of  antimonial 
powder,  one  ounce  six  drachms  and 
twenty  grains  of  aromatic  powder^ 
eight  .drachms  and  fifty  grains  of 
James's  powder,  six  drachms  of  Do« 
ver's  powder,  nine  ounces  and  four 
drachms  of  quassia,  one  ounce  and 
two  grains  of  quinine,  two  oimces  two 
drachms  and  thirty  grains  of  rhu«< 
barb,  thirty  grains  of  saline  powder, 
four  drachms  of  scammony,  six  araohms 
and  forty  grains  of  squill  powder, 
eight  ounces  of  senna  leaves,  two 
ounces  of  simarouba,  one  bolus  knife, 
two  small  scale  boxes,  seventeen 
bougies,  one  bougie  case,  six  bleeding 
lancets,  one  gum  lancet,  one  abscess 
lancet,  one  seton  needle,  two  pewter 
syringes,  one  ivory  syringe,  two 
pewter  funnels,  one  pewter  ounce 
measure,  oneounce glass  measure,  three 
ounces  of  ligature  thread,  eleven  phial 
corks,  one  ivory  clyster  pipe,  two 
glassstoppered  bottles,  thirteen  phials, 
tovLT  quires  of  foolscap  paper,  four 
quires  of  country  foolscap  paperi  six 
sheets  of  blotting  paper,  one  package 
of  ink-powder,  one  piece  of  India- 
rubber,  four  cotton  thread  lamp  wicks, 
one  ounce  and  two  drachms  of  sponge, 
one  marble  mortar,  two  marble  tipped 
pestles,  ten  ounces  of  fine  tow. 

The  above  being  in  breach  of  the 
articles  of  War. 

(Signed)       J.  Haslbwoob,  Gar* 

rison  Surgeon. 

CcMnafnore,  4/A  January,  1833. 
By  order : 

(Signed)    B.  R.  Hitchins,  Aclg. 
Gen,  of  the  Army. 

The  court  having  most  maturely 
iveighed  and  considered  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  brought  forward  in  sup- 

X  of  the  prosecution,  as  well  as 


what  the  prisoner,  John  Barnes,  senior 
essistant-apothecary»  attached  to  the 
garrison  hospital  of  Cannamore,  has 
urged  in  his  defence,  and  the  evidence 
in  support  thereof,  is  of  opinion. 

Finding  on  the  First  Charge^^ 
That  the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  the 
first  charge,  with  the  exception  of 
the  four  bleeding  lancets  3  the  court 
find  that  there  were  only  two. 
-  Finding  on  the  Second  Charge^-* 
That  the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  ths 
second  charge. 

Sentence, — The  court  having  foun<} 
the  prisoner  guilty  as  above  stated, 
doth  sentence  him,  the  said  John 
Barnes,  senior  assistant  apothecary, 
attached  to  the  garrison  hospital  of 
Cannamore,  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
service  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company,  and  further,  that  he  be 
renderea  incapable  of  serving  the 
Company  in  any  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary. 

(Signed)      A.  Woodburn,  Capt.g 
Dep,  Judge  Advocate-GeneraL 

Conjirmed, — In  confirming  this 
sentence,  in  order  that  the  service 
may  be  relieved  from  a  person  who 
has  been  guilty  of  so  gross  an  act  of 
dishonesty,  I  consider  it  necessary  to 
record  an  opinion  that  the  punish- 
ment awarded  is  altogether  incom-< 
mensurate  with  tbe  nature  and  de-* 
gree  of  the  offence  of  which  the 
prisoner  has  been  convicted.  If  the 
subordinates  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment are  to  be  deterred  from  em- 
bezzling the  stores  which  are  neces- 
sarily intrusted  to  them,  through  the 
fear  of  dismissal  only,  there  can  be 
but  little  security  for  public  property 
of  that  description;  as  the  value  it 
the  drugs  stolen  may  frequently  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  the  situation  lost, 
which  is  evidently  the  case  in  the 
present  instance. 

(Signed)      R.  W.  O'Callaohan, 
Lieut,' Gen,  and  Com.'-in'Ckitf, 

Madrat,  Wh  of  March,  1833. 
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Rupture  of  the  left  kidney. — A 
man  of  strong  and  healthy  constitU" 
tion,  setat.  40^  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  some  weeks  ago,  having  re- 
ceived a  violent  blow  in  the  loinsj 
which  caused  haemorrhage  from  the 
urethra.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
left  kidney  was  ruptured,  a  diagnosis 
ivhich  was  strengthened  by  the  pro- 
Fuse  bleeding  from  the  urinary  canal, 
mdi  by  the  acute  sensation  of  pain 
md  uneasiness  felt  by  the  patient  in 
khe  region  of  the  kidney.  Some  weeks 
ifter  his  admission  an  abscess  formed 
ipon  his  back,  midway  between  the 
ast  rib  and  the  crista  ilii,  which  Mr. 
Stanley  believed  to  communicate  with 
he  intestine.  The  patient  expelled 
arge  quantities  of  wind  through  the 
ixternal  opening  of  the  abscess,  from 
vhich  he  expressed  great  relief.  He 
las  been  taking  three  grains  of  hyos- 
yamus  thrice  a  day,  and  is  now  put 
n  moderate  doses  of  blue  pill.  He 
I  at  present  convalescent,  has  regular 
vacuations  by  stool,  and  sleeps  well 
t  night. 

Successful  employment  of  tournU 
nets  in  a  disunited  fracture  of  the 
*mur  of  twenty-one  weeks^  standing, 
nd  which  resisted  all  the  ordinary 
cans  of  procuring  union  ofthefrac^ 
^red  extremities  of  the  bone. — In  a 
ise  of  disunited  fracture  of  the  femur 
'  long  standing  (reported  in  a  former 
imber  of  the  journal)  where  all  the 
ual  means  of  promoting  union  failed, 
^twitfastanding  the  excellent  health 

the  patient,  who  is  a  middle  aged 
in,  tourniquets  were  tightly  applied 
und  the  fractured  part  of  the  limb. 
lis  treatment  has  been  completely 
ccessfiil,  as  the  patient  now  feels  a 
ise  of  strength  and  security  in  the 
lb,  which  he  did  not  before  experi- 
2e,  and  feels  confident  of  being  able 
stand  and  walk  on  his  legs.  It  is 
nr  upwards  of  twenty-one  weeks 
GO  Mko  fincttue  oocorred*     Tho- 


tardy  progress  of  union  in  this  cose  it 
surprising,  when  the  good  health  and 
age  of  the  patient  are  considered. 


OBITUARY. 

DBATH  OF  DB.  JOHN  GORDON  SMITH. 

It  is  with  feelinffs  of  considerable  regret 
that  we  record  tfae  death  of  Dr.  Gordon 
Smith,  wbich  took  place  on  the  16th  inst., 
•in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age. 

The  biography  of  Dr.  Smith  sbomids 
with  many  instructive  topics.  After  the 
best  education,  and  having  attained  the 
highest  honour  in  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  he 
entered  the  army,  and  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  his  brother  officers  for  his  gentlemanly 
demeanour  and  his  humanity  to  the  sick. 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  and  was  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  literature  and  science.  During 
his  military  career  he  witnessed  the  greatest 
victories.  He  was  attached  to  the  12th 
Lancers  at  Waterloo,  and  received  the 
highest  eulogium  from  Colonel  Ponsonby, 
whose  life  he  saved,  and  for  his  indefa- 
tigable attention  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  1815,  he  retired 
on  half  pay,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  a  cheerful,  witty,  and  pleasant 
companion,  and  his  society  was  much  soli- 
dtea.  He  soon  discovered  that  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  succeed  in  practice  in 
London  ;  as  he  did  not  belong  to  the  College 
of  Physicians;  and  had  no  chance  as  an 
operative  or  consulting  snrgeon,  as  he  was 
not  attached  to  a  metropolitan  hospital. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  accepted  the 
office  of  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land (late  Marquess  bf  Stafford),  with  whom 
he  resided  for  four  years.  During  this  period' 
he  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in  composing 
his  work  on  Forensic  Medicine.  This  was 
a  hazardous  undertaking  at  the  time,  as 
medical  jurisprudence  was  not  then  included 
in  the  courses  of  study  required  by  the 
Universities  or  Colleges.  It  was  taught, 
however,  at  the  Edinburgh  University  by 
the  late  Professor  Duncan  ;  but,  as  it  was 
optional  with  students  to  attend  it,  very 
few  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
There  was  no  work  on  the  subject  in  our 
language  except  Dr.  Farre's  Translation  of 
Mahon*s  Manual,  and  Dr.  Male's  Elements, 
both  mere  outlines.  Dr.  Smith's  Forensic 
Medicine  was  most  favourably  received  by 
the  medical  and  legal  professions,  who  con- 
sidered it  a  work  of  reference  and  authority. 
The  style  was  elegant  and  classic ;  but  the 
author  was  perhaps  too  difiuse  on  the  im- 
morality of  crime,  while  he  was  not  suffici- 
ently minute  in  what  related  to  medicine. 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  publi- 
oadoif  Dr.  Smith  commenced  lectures  oxt 
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)f  edical  Jurisprudence*  which  were  Fepeat- 
MUy  delivered  at  the  B4>3ral  Institution  of 
Great  Bntain  and  a|^he  MechanicsV  Insti* 
tution,  and  excited  mucli  interest.  On  the 
establishment  of  (he  Medical  School  at  the 
London  University,  Dr.  Smith  was  elected 
Professor  of  Medical.  Jurisorudence.  His 
was*  however*  st  nominal  ohair,  as  neither 
the  Courts  of  Examiner^  d  the  Royal.Col- 
lege  of  Surgeons  nor  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Society  enforced  the  study  of  this  important 
branch  of  medical  education*  Dr.  Smith 
was  therefore  lecturing  to  few  pupils,  and 
was  much  dispirited  at  the  neglect  of  his 
favourite  subject. , 

He  remained  without  a  class  for  two 
years,  and  then  requested  the  editor  of  this 
Journal,  who  was  the  only  other  l^turer 
on  medical^^  ethics  and  jurisprudence  in 
London  at '  the  time,  to  jom  him  in'  a 
incmorial  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries. 
A  memorial  was  presented,  but  produced 
no  immediate  effect ;  Dr.  Smith  felt  an- 
noyed, and  a  few  days  before  the  apo- 
thecaries recognised  forensic  medicine  as 
a  branch  of  medical  education,  he  resigned 
his  professorship  in  the  University.  His 
friends  in  the  Council  of  the  University 
now  endeavoured  to  reinstate  him,  but  they- 
failed.  Here  it  is  but  justice  te  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Institution  to  state,  that  there 
was  something  in  the  conduct  9f  their  late 
professor  which  was  contrary  to  «ne  of 
their  resolutions..  They  had  resolved  that 
none  of  their  medical  professors  should 
enter  into  the  ephemeral  discussions  on 
medical  politics,  which  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  periodicals,  but  the  subject 
of  this  notice  acted  contrary  to  this  rule. 
The  University  being  shut  against  him,  all 
bis  hopes  were  bligltfod,  his  only  resource 
was  that  of  a  private  lacturer,  but  a^  the 
apothecaries  required  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence only  during  the  last  year  of  attendance* 
and  not  of  those  who  had  already  commenced 
their  studies^  scarcely  a  single  pupil  entered 
to  the  lectures  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Smith 
felt  indignant  that  he,  who  had  virtually 
established  it  as  a  scien9^,in  his  native 
country,  was  deprived  of. every  advantage 
that  might  accrue  from  it*  he  became  irri- 
table and  misanthroijic,  apd  thought  the 
public  and  the  profession  had  used  him 
cruelly.  About  this  period  the  city  co- 
roner died,  and  he  offered  himself  for  the 
situation;  here  also  he  failed.  He  then 
found  that  all  his  hopes  had  vanished,  his 
mind  became  dejected,  his  habits  intem- 
perate* and  he  was  finally  consigned  to 
prison.  Here  he  remained  for  fifteen 
months,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  suf- 
ferings. During  his  confinement,  he  was 
deserted  by  all  biaacquaintances*  with  two 
exceptions*  Dr.  Harrison  and  ourselves. 
Dr.  H.,  much  to  his  credit,  was  a  frequent 
visiter,  apd,  like  the  good  Samaritan,  poured 
oil  and  wmc  upon  the  wounds  of  )us  fidend. 


and  contributed  the  most  substantial  aid  for 
his  relief  and  comfort. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  a  physician  who 
had  done  much  for  science  and  for  humanity. 
By  his  exertions  medical  practitioners  Were 
compelled  to  study  a  science  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  themselves,  and  of  the  great* 
est  consequence  to  the  character,  property} 
and  lives  of  every  class  in  society.  The 
discrepancy  of  medical  evidence  had  long 
been  a  source  of  merriment  and  sarcasm  in 
courts  of  justice,  and  of  contempt  and  ridi« 
cule  with  the  public.  It  can  be  so  no 
longer,  at  least  among  the  rising  race  of 
bractitioners ;  and  reputation,  liberty*  and 
life,  will  not  henceforth  be  sacrificed  by 
medical  witnesses.^  The  legal  profession 
now  study  medical  jurisprudence ;  and  woe 
betide  the  medical  witness  who  is  ignorant 
of.  the  subject.  Dr.  Gordon  Smira*  with 
all  his  misfortunes,  efiected  this  beneficial 
improvement  in  judicial  investigations.  His 
works  on  Forensic  Medicine*  Medi<^  Evi- 
dence, and  on  the  Examination  of  Medical 
Witnesses,  will  be  referred  to*  though  they 
are  far  behind  the  present  state  of  science. 
His  Sketches  of  Waterloo  have  been  most 
favourabljr  received  by  the  public  He 
wrote  various  Essays  both  in  the  medical 
and  other  periodicals,'  and  was  formerly 
Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Repository. 
He  was  a  humane  and  learned  pnysician, 
a  moral  and  valuable  member  of  sodety* 
i^nd  a  gentleman  highly  esteemed  by  his 
profession. 

BOOKS. 

Signs  of  Pregnancy  and  Delivery.    By 
W.  P.  Montgomery*  M.D.    (From  the* 
Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine. )    Royal 
8vo.  pp<  45.  London. 

An  essay  evincing  profound  research^ 
great  discrimination,  judicious  arrangement* 
and  much  talent 

A  Plate  illustrating  the  Anatomy  of  the> 
Head  and  Neck.  By  6.  D.  Dehmott, 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Royal  folio,  with  corresponding  texL 
■  The  cheapest  plate  and  one  of  ^e  most 
accurate  we  have  seen.  * 


CORBE8PONDENT8. 
.  A  Constant  Subscribe'  must  produce  his 
indentures  of  appenticeship. 

Dr.  Stratten*s  communication  has  been 
received. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  students  at  Kings 
College  attend  the  medical  and  suigicat 
practice  of  the  Middlesex  Hospitak 

The  case  of  ligatiure  of  the  external  iliac 
artery,  in  our  next. 
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LBCTUBE  T.Vfl.,  DBLIVSRED  FEB.  22,  1833. 

GsNTLBMRNr-T-I  explained  to  you,  yesterday 
evening,  that  the  surgical  eui^  of  aneurbm 
was  accomplished  on  two  principles; — the 
first  being  that  of  simply  lessening  the  flow 
of  blood  into  the  sac— of  diminishing  its  im- 
petus ;  the  second,  that  of  cutting  ofir  entirely 
the  main  current  of  blood  to  it.     I  also  men- 
tioned, that  unless  you  could  completely  fulfil 
the  second  principle,  the  prospect  of  a  cure 
would  be  very  uncertain.    In  fact,  it  is  known 
by  experience,  that  few  aneurisms  can  be  sue- 
cessfully  treated,  either  surgically  or  medically, 
except  on  this  principle.     I  likewise  informed 
you,  that  after  you    had  secured  the  main 
artery  leading  into  the  sac,  such  blood  as  is 
in  the  aneurismal  cavity  will  gradually  acquire 
a  solid  form.    Generally,  for  some  time  after 
the  operation,  a  slight  current  of  blood  con- 
tinues to  find  its  way  into  the  sac ;  but,  by 
degrees,  the  quantity  diminishes,  and  the  re- 
tardation of  the  blood's  motion  always  pro- 
motes the  coagulation  and  consolidation  of  it. 
Afterwards,  the  whole  tumour  gradually  dimi- 
nishes, and  is  finally  absorbed.    Not  only  does 
the  sac   become  filled  with  solid  lamellated 
blood,  but  also  a  portion  of  the  artery,  both 
above  and  below  it,  is  obliterated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  this  as  far  in  each  direction  as 
the  origin  of  the  first  large  collateral  branch. 
Here,  {gentlemen,  is  a  specimen  of  a  popliteal 
aneurism,  taken  from  a  patient  who  died  three 
months  after  the  operation;  the  tumour,  you 
will  observe,  is  dimmished  one-third :  you  see, 
that  the  artery  is  obliterated  where  it  is  tied, 
md  a  portion  of  the  vessel,  above  and  below 
the  tumour,  is  filled  with  the  same  coagulum 
IS  is  found  in  the  aneurismal  cavity  itself. 
VOIi,  IV. 


Formerly  it  was  the  custom,  in  operating 
for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  to  lay  the  sac  open 
and  take  out  the  coagulum,  and  then,  after 
having  sought  for  the  communication  between 
the  aneurism  and  the  artery,  to  tie  the  artery 
close  to  such  communication;  but  this  was  of 
course  a  very  severe  operation,  and  ft^quently 
led  to  dangerous  consequences,  always  to  ex- 
tensive suppuration,  ana  often  to  fktal  second- 
ary hemorrhage ;  for  the  artery  was  not  tied 
according  to  the  principles  which  science  and 
experience  now  sanction,  and  a  diseased  por- 
tion of  it  was  actually  selected  for  the  ligature 
>->a  most  objectionable  proceeding.  At  the 
present  day,  surgeons  take  care  to  secure  the 
artery  at  aconvenient  distance  from  the  aneu- 
rism, and  in  a  situation  where  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  sound ;  they  do  not  open  the  aneurism 
and  take  out  the  coagulum,  but  leave  the 
whole  tumour  undisturbed,  and  to  be  quietly 
removed  by  the  absorbents.  The  aneurismal 
swelling,  in  the  preparation  before  us,  has 
been  reduced  not  less  than  one-third  by  ab- 
sorption in  the  course  of  three  months. 

Now,  gentlemen,  after  what  has  been  stated^ 
you  will  understand,  that,  in  order  to  perform 
the  operation,  so  as  to  give  the  patient  the 
best  chances  of  recovery,  it  is  necessary  to 
attend  to  certain  principles,  witliout  which,  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  without  the  benefit  of  a 
skilful,  well-informed  operator,  who  would  duly 
attend  to  them,  the  prognosis  must  always  be 
unfavourable.  The  first  principle  is,  always 
to  make  a  sufiBciently  free  division  of  the  skin. 
Some  practitioners  suppose  thev  can  save  the 
patient  pain  by  making  a  small  opening,  but 
this  is  a  mistake ;  and  you  will  find,  that  in 
the  generality  of  bad  operations  for  aneurism, 
the  external  opening  has  not  been  made  ex- 
tensive enough.  The  diminutive  size  of  the 
opening  in  Ihe  skin  embarrasses  the  surgeon' 
in  all  the  future  stages  of  the  operation,  which' 
is  rendered  tedious,  nfore  painful,  and  less* 
likely  to  succeed,  than  if  a  proper  first  incision 
had  been  made.  The  second  principle  is,  to 
observe  not  to  include  in  the  ligature  any  luge 
nerve  or  vein  which  may  happen  to  be  near 
the  artery.  The  third  principle,  and  a  most 
important  one,  is  to  disturb  the  artery  as  little* 
as  ponible,  and  not  to  detach  it  more  than  is 
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necessary  from  its  surrounding  connections. 
You  should  not,  therefore,  adopt  the  plan  of 
trying  to  get  your  finger  under  the  artery,  for 
you  could  not  do  this  without  detaching  the 
vessel  from  its  surrounding  connections  further 
than  would  be  proper.     I  explained,  in  the 
lectures  on  haemorrhage,  that  if  the  ligature 
.  be  applied  to  a  part  of  an  artery,  which  does 
not  rec6i\re  its  proper  supply  of  nourishment 
through  the  vasa  tasorum,  it  will  be  very 
likely  to  iflcerate  and  slough;  therefore  you 
should  not  detach  the  artery  any  further  than 
you  can  help  from  its  natural  connections, 
and,  by  attending  to  this  rule,  you  will  leave 
it  in  thai  desirable  and  advantageous  condition 
in  which  it  continues  to  receive  its  usual 
supply  of  blood.     Then,  gentlemen,  I  recom- 
mend you   always  to  avoid   including    the 
sheath  of  the  artery  in  the  ligature :  let  the 
vessel  be  completely  exposed  by  opening  the 
sheath,  and  let  it  next  be  tied  by  passing  the 
ligature  under  it  with  an  aneurismal  needle  or 
an  eye-probe.    The  aneurismal  needle  ought 
not  to  be  so  sharp  or  pointed  as  to  create  any 
risk  of  the  vessel  being  wounded  by  it,  nor 
yet  so  blunt  as  to  require  much  force  to  make 
it  pass  through  the  cellular  substance  connect- 
ing the  artery  to  its  sheath.    Another  prin- 
ciple is,  not  to  let  the  ligature  be  of  a  large, 
thick,  clumsy  make,  and  irregular  shape ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  should  be  evenly  round,  and 
not  larger  than  b  required  for  the  proper 
degree  of  strength.    Dr.  Veitch,  a  naval  sur« 
geoo,  assures  me  that  he  was  the  first  operator 
who  actually  tied  the  arteries  with    single 
threads,  which  was  unouestionably  a  grand 
improvement.    The  smaller  a  ligature  is,  with 
due  attention  to  the  latter  quality,  the  better^ 
and  therefore  many  surgeons  prefer,  as  the  ma- 
terial for  ligatures,  dentists'  silk,  which  has 
ffreat  strength  in  proportion  to  its  diameter. 
You  apply  &e  ligature  so  as  purposely  to  divide 
the  internal  and  fibrous  coats  of  the  artery, 
and  adopt  such  measures  as  will  give  the  wound 
the  best  chance  of  faealin?  by  the  first  inten* 
tion.     Formerly,  large  ligatures  were  used, 
through  an  apprehension  that  fine  ones  might 
cut  completely  through  the  artery;  but  it  is 
now  known  that  this  was  a  false  alarm.    A 
thick  ligature  has  several  disadvantages ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary,  for  its  appli* 
catnn,  to  expose  more  of  the  vessel  than  is 
advisable,  and,  in  the  second,  it  forms  a  larger 
Quantity  of  extraneous  matter  in  the  wound 
than  ought  to  be  there.    It  is  on  these  prin- 
ciples that  the  thick  clumsy  construction  of 
the  ligature  often  has. the  chief  share  in  causing 
operations  for  an  aneurism  to  prove  fatal  by 
secondary  hemorrhage.      Sometimes,    when 
such  a  ligature  is  employed,  it  is  likewise  apt 
to  become  suddenly  loose,  almost  before  the 
patient  returns  to  his  bed ;  and  the  reason  of 
this  oocarrenoe  depends  upon  the  difficulty  of 
applying  m  large  clttmsy  ligature  in  a  regular 
close  circle  round  the  artery.     It  was  in  vain 
that  Bur^ieoos  tried  to  prevent  the  disaster, 
by  applying  two  bgatures,  dividing  the  artery 


between  them,  and  then  transfixing  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel  with  the  ends  of  the  ligatures, 
whereby  it  was  conceived  the  noose  would  be 
mechanically  kept  from  slipping.  Gentlemen, 
we  now  know  that  the  hsemorrhage  arose  from 
tlie  insecure  hold  which  the  wrong  kind  of 
ligature  had  of  the  artery ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact  makes  us  see  at  once  the  remedy 
for  the  inconvenience,  namely,  the  aelectien  of 
a  difTerent  sort  of  ligature,  and  the  application 
of  it  according  to  the  principles  dictated  by 
the  experience  of  the  best  modem  surgeons. 
The  comprehension  of  these  principles  enables 
us  to  judge  correctly  of  the  little  merit  per- 
taining to  some  other  contrivances  for  the  pre- 
vention of  bleeding  h^m  an  artery,  tied  for  the 
cure  of  an  aneurism,  especially  to  what  are 
termed  Ugaturei,  After  tying  the  artery  in 
two  places,  and  dividing  it  between  the  liga- 
tures, another  loose  ligature  (the  ligature  of 
reserve)  was  left  round  the  artery  aoove  th^ 
ligature  nearest  the  centre  of  the  circulation, 
ready  to  be  tightened  immediately  hemor- 
rhage comment^.  But  such  a  ligature  has 
quite  a  contrary  effect  to  what  was  intended, 
for  it  renders  secondary  hemorrhage  more 
certain  of  taking  place,  for  reasons  you  must 
be  already  aware  nf ;  in  fact,  its  application 
makes  it  necessary  to  detach  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  artery  from  its  surrounding 
connections,  and  likewise  increases  the  quan- 
tity of  cutaneous  matter  in  the  wound,  while 
the  ligature,  tightened  in  the  first  instance, 
is  really  on  a  portion  of  the  artery  so  de- 
tached as  almost  to  be  sure  of  ulcerating  or 
sloughing.  Ligatures  of  reserve,  therefore^ 
long  relinquished  in  England  as  dangerous 
ex[:^lents,  are  now  beginning  to  be  rejected 
in  every  part  of  the  world  where  surgery  is  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  of  applying  two 
ligatures  and  dividing   the  artery  between 
them,  this  was  originally  proposed  by  the  lata 
Mr.   Abernethy,   about    five-and- twenty  or 
tliirty  years  ago,  before  which  period  secondary 
hemorrhage  was  very  common,  because  the 
proper  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  appli- 
cation of  ligatures  were  then  not  understood : 
large  ligatures  were  used,  and  other  things  done, 
which  were  disadvantageous  to  the  patient's 
chance  of  recovery.    With  a  view  of  lessening 
the  frequency  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  Mr. 
Abernethy  consklered  it  might  be  advisable 
to  apply  two  ligatures,  and  divide  the  artery 
in  the  interspace  between  them.    He  was  led 
'to  this  idea,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
noticed,  that  arteries  on  the  face  of  a  stump 
were  more   rarely  affected  with    secondary 
hemorrhage  than  after  they  had  been  tied 
for  aneurism ;  and  he  conceived,  that  by  put- 
ting the  artery  to  be  tied  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  Uie  same  state  as  it  was  on  the  surnoe  of  a 
stump,  it  would  be  as  little  liable  to  secondary 
hemorrhage.    There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt 
that  when  an  extensive  portion  of  an  artery 
has  been  kid  bare,  and  sepaiated  froB  its 
Datoral  confiexious,  it  is  indeed  better  to^pfdy 
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two  ii|ilaKs»  MM  at  each  extranUy  of  the 
ddacbed  part  of  the  vtnel,  than  to  apply  ona 
at  the  niddla  of  such  portion,  where  the  venel 
aiust  be  cot  off  from  ita  aupply  of  nutiiinent. 
Bot,  geDtieBBen,  when  we  have  the  choice,  a 
aiogle  ligature  ia  preferable,  that  is  to  aay, 
when  we  can  employ  it  with  direct  attention 
to  the  principles  which  I  have  explained,  of 
not  dtstufbinf  the  artery  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  of  not  separating  it  from 
its  DRtonl  connections,  thiottfirh  which  the  vasa 
vasorum  receive  and  return  their  blood.  Yon 
shoald  merely  divide  the  sheath»  and  pass 
round  the  artery  a  strong  but  slender  round 
ligatuie  by  means  of  a  well-made  aneurismal 
needle,  such  as  I  have  described. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  operation  for  aneu- 
rism, I  need  say  nothing'  farther  till  i  come 
to  the  operations  on  the  dead  subjecL    I  may, 
however,  just  mention  one  thing,  which  it  'is 
of  great  consequence  to  attend  to,  namely,  the 
necessity  of  endeavouring  to  unite  the  wound 
as  speedily  as  possible  aner  the  operation,  in 
order  to  give  the  patient  the  best  chance  of 
recovery.    I  may  also  here  advise  you  always 
to  lessen  the  quuitity  of  extraneous  substance 
in  the  wound  as  Cir  as  you  can,  a  rule  that 
will  lead  you  to  cut  off  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
ligature,  before  jrou  bring  the  sides  of  the  in- 
cision together.    Some  surgeons  have  done 
more  than  this,  for  they  have  cut  off  both  ends 
of  the  ligature,  leaving  nothing  but  the  circle 
of  the  noose;  but  this  practice  is  now,  I  be- 
lieve, abandoned,  in  consequence  of  trouble- 
some abscesses  having  sometimes  followed  its 
adoption.    One  end  of  the  ligatuie,  I  scarcely 
need  say,  is  useful  for  the  parpose  of  with- 
drawing the  noose  as  soou  as  it  is  detached 
from  the  veseel.    Various  instruments  have 
been  invented  to  obliterate  the  artery  leading 
to  an  aneurism,  by  producing  the  same  effect 
as  Che  application  of  the  li^ture.    They  are 
mostly  constructed  on  theprmciple  of  forceps, 
and  when  dosed  compress  the  vessel.    This 
method  has  not  been  followed  in  London, 
and  in  my  opinion  is  objectionable,  because 
it  deprives  the  patient  of  the  benefit  of  union 
by  the  fiiat  intention.    If  we  could  avoid  the 
stepa  necessary  for  exposing  the  artery,  and 
the  pain  of  the  knife,  then  there  would  be  some 
kind  of  reason  for  the  practice  in  question ; 
but  as  the  operation  of  laying  bare  the  artery 
nsust  be  performed,  it  aeems  to  me  beUer  to 
employ  the  ligature  than  anv  presse-art6res, 
and  tlien  to  brmg  the  sides  or  the  wound  to- 
gether, so  as  to  afibrd  the  best  chance  of 
union  by  the  first  intention.    This  plan  seems 
to  me  nsuch  wiser  than  that  of  leaving  in  Uie 
vroond   a  metallic  instrument,  which  would 
completely  interfere  with  union  by  the  first 
intention,  without  any  dreunstenoe  of  supe- 
riority over  the  ligature  as  a  eompensation  for 
so  f^tent «  disadvantage. 

When  the  artery  is  tied,  aooordtng  to  the 
priocif^  whidi  I  have  been  attempting  to 
explniii  to  yen,  eeeondary  htenumfaage  ia  very 
rwe,  valMi  the  ittety  bappan  to  be  diseaaad 


at  the  part  exposed  in  the  operatioD,  ot  there 
be  some  unfevonrable  eireumstanoe  in  the 
health,  piodudng  extrusive  sappnration,  or  a 
phacadenic  state  of  the  wound.  Sometimes,- 
as  r  have  already  apprixed  you,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  arterial  system  is  in  a  morbid 
state  from  the  deposition  of  calcareons  matter, 
and  then  of  course  the  patient  will  be  iikdy 
to  have  secondary  hemorrhage,  though  the 
operation  be  performed  in  the  beat  possible 
manner. 

Sometimes  the  tumour,  instead  of  being 
quietly  removed  by  the  action  of  the  lym* 
phatics,  is  attecked  by  inflammation;  ab- 
scesses form,  and  pnrulent  matter  may  then 
be  secreted  in  the  tumour.  In  snch  a  <;ase  it 
is  useiiil  to  remember,  that  though  there  be 
suppuration,  and  you  are  obliged  to  open  the 
swelling,  much  fluid  blood  seldom  issues  from 
the  cavity  where  the  pus  Is  lodged.  There  is 
eenemlly  a  copious  discharge  of  matter  from 
It,  blended  with  coagulated  bfood ;  but  there 
will  usually  be  litUe  or  no  loss  of  fresh  blood. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  deceive  you  with 
generalities,  and  the  truth  is,  that  now  and 
then  hiemorrhage  will  take  place  under  these 
drcumstences,  and  a  case  was  mentioned  to 
me  the  other  day  by  a  friend,  who  had  ope- 
rated for  aneurism  in  the  ham  upon  a  patient 
in  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary.  The  leg 
mortified;  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter 
formed  in  the  ham;  and  when  the  sloughs 
loosened,  a  profose  haemorrhage  followed. 
About  twenty-four  hours  after  the  loosening 
of  the  sloughs,  I  saw  the  surgeon  who  had 
done  the  operation,  and  at  that  time  the 
patient  had  lost  upwards  of  thirty  ounces  of 
blood,  and  was  sinking.  But  this  is  an  un- 
usual circumstence,  and  for  the  following 
reason: — when  the  whole  tumour  inflames, 
and  matter  forms  witiiin  it,  there  is  senetally 
more  orlessH^agulable  lymph  ponredi  into  the 
sac,  which  obliterates  the  oommunioation  be- 
tween the  artery  and  the  cavity  of  the  aneu- 
rism ;  and,  in  fact,  if  such  inflammation  had 
teken  place  before  the  operation,  there  wonhl' 
probably  have  been  no  oocasion  for  the  Utter- 
proceeding  at  ail,  as  a  spontaneous  cure  would 
have  teken  place.  This  subject,  however,  I 
explained  in  a  former  lecture. 

Sometimes  the  artery  will  bleed  in  the 
situation  where  the  ligature  is  applied,  and, 
in  such  a  case,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
cut  down  to  tiie  artery  and  tie  it  again ;  for 
occasionally  after  the  loss  of  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  blood,  the  bleeding  will  stop  of 
itsdf,  and  frequentiy  when  tiiis  is  not  Uie  ewe, 
the  application  of  cdd  and  gentie  compression 
wiU  succeed  in  stopping  tiie  hwmoirhage ;  but 
diouUI  tiiese  means  also  foil,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  teke  up  the  vessd  again. 

After  the  operation,  tfie  patient  dmoM  be 
kept  perfectiy  quiet,  and  above  all  things,  oaie 
shonM  be  token  nel  to  teduee  tiie  temperatore 
of  the  limb;  cold  lotiens  and  leaving  tiie  liab^ 
uncovered,  are  dierefore  objectionabto  piic- 
tsces.    I«thewiiiter-tinie>it  isihecoMeno* 
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many  experienced  surgeons  to  cover  the  limb 
with  flannel.  I  have  seen  several  cases  in 
which  mortification  foUowed  the  indiscreet 
exposure  of  the  limb  to  too  low  a  temperature, 
that  is,  mortification  of  a  portion  of  the  foot, 
without  the  mischief  proceeding  further;  and 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  after  ope- 
rations for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  disagreeable 
consequences  often  result  from  not  paying 
proper  attention  to  the  temperature  of  the 
umo. 

'  Gentlemen,  there  is  one  method  for  the 
cure  of  aneurisms,  which  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned  to  you,  namely  Bresdor's.  It  some- 
times happens  that  an  aneurism  is  so  situated, 
that  you  cannot  apply  a  ligature  to  the  artery 
leading  to  it;  this  is  the  case  with  certain 
subclavian  aneurisms,  and  some  aneurisms  in 
the  groin  and  neck.  Consequently,  such  in- 
stances cannot  be  cured  by  any  of  the  plans 
I  have  yet  described,  and  a  ligature  cannot 
be  applied  between  the  swelling  and  the 
heart  As  the  cure  of  aneurism  depends  on 
the  retardation  or  stoppage  of  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  sac,  Brasdor  imagined  it 
possible  to  prevent  this  flow  from  going  on, 
oy  applyine  a  ligature  on  the  vessel  a&r  it 
had  quitiea  the  aneurismal  sac,  or  on  the 
eKt/o/ side  of  the  aneurism,  tA  the  phrase  is. 
However,  Brasdor  never  performed  this  ope- 
ration himself,  but  it  was  afterwards  attempted 
in  France  by  Deschamps;  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  properly  securing  the  artery,  and 
the  merit  of  the  experiment  was  not  really 
put  ••  the  test.  The  first  person,  who  truly 
perl  rmed  this  operation,  was  Sir  Astley 
Cooper ;  the  case  was  an  inguinal  aneurism, 
and  the  artery  was  secured  below  the  tumour ; 
however,  the  operation  was  not  attended  with 
success,  for  the  patient  went  into  the  country, 
and  afterwards  died  of  a  rupture  of  the  aneu* 
rism.  Mr.  Wardrop  since  took  up  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  deserves  great  praise  for  having 
ascertained  in  some  measure,  how  far  the 
plan  is  applicable  to  certain  descriptions  of 
aneurisms.  He  found,  that  in  some  carotid 
aneurisms  this  way  of  operating  would  answer; 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  com- 
mon carotid  is  most  favourably  circumstanced 
for  this  method  of  operating,  as  it  gives  off  no 
branches,  and  therefore  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  strong  current  of  blood  will  continue 
through  the  sac  But  when  an  artery  is  tied 
on  Brasdor's  principle,  and  any  branch  of 
consequence  is  given  off  from  it  between  the 
sac  and  the  ligature,  of  course  the  current  of 
blood  will  still  go  on  through  the  aneurismal 
cavity.  On  this  account,  it  may  be  conceived 
that  the  operation  cannot  be  well  adapted  to 
subclavian  aneurism,  as  several  considerable 
vessels  would  originate  between  the  sac  and 
the  ligature.  Neither  may  it  appear  very 
promising  for  inguinal  aneurism,  because  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  apply  the  ligature  above 
the  origin  of  the  profunda,  through  which 
artery  there  would  be  nearly  as  great  a  cur- 
not  into  the  aneurism  as  before.    However, 


notwithstanding  these  reaeonings,  these  isyei 
much  to  be  learned  on  the  subject  from  ex« 
perience ;  for  we  find,  that  a  ligature  applied 
to  (he  subclavian  artery  is  aUeged  to  have 
cured  an  aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominala. 
I  believe,  not  less  than  three  cases  are  on 
record  in  proof  of  this  important  fact.  Here 
the  operator  calculates,  that  the  obstruction  of 
the  current,  produced  by  tpng  the  subclavian 
artery,  addea  to  that  arising  f^om  deposition  • 
of  lamellated  coagulain  the  sac,  would  interfere 
so  effectually  with  the  circulation  in  the  aneu- 
rism, as  to  bring  about  a  favourable  ter- 
mination. Such  are  the  principles  on  which 
the  operation  has  been  performed,  and,  as  is 
reported,  in  three  instances  with  success.  One 
of  these  cases,  I  believe,  b  sometimes  disputed, 
there  being  equivocal  circumstances  about  it; 
but  the  two  others  have  every  appearance  of 
being  genuine  aneurismal  diseases.  The  case 
which  was  cured  bv  Dr.  Molt,  of  New  York, 
seems  to  be  perfectly  unobjectionable.  How- 
ever, as  I  liave  remarked,  further  experience 
is  required,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  a 
positive  opinion  on  the  question,  how  far  the 
operation  should  be  extended  to  different  aneu- 
risms. For  Mr.  Wardrop's  researches  we 
ought  to  feel  grateful. 

You  would  suppose,  that  after  the  applira* 
tion  of  a  ligature  to  an  artery  leading  to  an 
aneurism,  a  frreat  number  of  the  anastomosing 
branches  would  become  enlarged  and  remain 
so.  The  fact  is,  that  they  do  enlarge  in  great 
numbers;  but  it  appears  tliat,  after  a  time» 
the  number  of  these  enlarged  branches  is  les- 
sened, and  at  last  the  circulation  is  carried  on 
only  by  a  few  of  these  increased  channels, 
and,  if  we  inspect  the  limb  after  death,  the 
number  of  the  principal  enlarged  branches  is 
not  great,  though  conspicqpus.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  has  published  an  interesting  paper  on 
this  subject  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans* 
actions,  to  which  I  refer  you. 

I  will  now,  gentlemen,  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  though 
I  believe  this  is  a  topic  rather  out  of  my  pro- 
vince, and  that  it  bebngs  more  properly  to 
the  medical  lecturer.  The  aorta,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  is  particularly  subject  to  aneurisms, 
especially  in  its  arch.  The  aneurisms  to  which 
it  is  liable  are  of  several  kinds.  The  first  is  « 
the  simple  diiaiaiion,  which  Scarpa  does  not 
consider  aneurismal :  the  tumour  involves  the 
whole  cireumference  of  the  vessel,  is  gene- 
rally more  or  less  oval,  and  never  contains 
lamellated  blood,  except  when  some  portion 
of  the  internal  coat  has  given  way ;  but  then, 
it  is  scarcely  neoesary  to  say,  the  case  would 
no  longer  lie  one  of  simple  dilatation.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  ample  aikUaikm  of  the  aorta. 
The  next  case  is  tne  inte  aneuntfii— -that 
which  includes  all  the  coats  of  the  vessel. 
The  third  variety  is  Hie  false  aneuriimt  where 
the  internal  and  middle  coats  have  given  way, 
and  sometimes  the  external  one  also;  but 
writen  generally  mean  by  a  false  aneuriim 
a  case  where  the  two  intemilcofttBhave  givoo. 
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way,  whether  the  cellular  one  has  done  so  or 
not    The  fourth  variety  is  particularly  rare; 
in  which  the  internal  coat  protrudes  through 
the  external  ones  in  the  form  of  a  sort  of 
hernia:  preparations  illustrative  of  this  form 
of  aneurismal  disease  are  preserved  at  Paris  in 
the  collections    of  Dupuytren  and  Dubois. 
Some  authors  reckon  a  fifth  variety  of  aortic 
aneurism,  namely,  the  case  where  a  false  aneu- 
rism becomes  engrafted  on  a  simple  dilatation : 
I  think  this  may  be  an  unnecessary  distinction. 
The  dilatation  or  enlargement  of  the  whole 
ciicumference  of  the  aorta  is  generally  attended 
with  an  atheromatous  or  calcareous  deposit 
between  the  internal  and  middle  coats;  and 
when  you  do  not  observe  this  change,  you  will 
generally  remark,  that  the  internal  coat  is 
opaque  and  friable,  and  is  more  inelastic  than 
natural.    The  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta 
is  most  subject  to  simple  dilatation,  as  you  see 
in  this  preparation ;  but  other  parts  of  it  may 
be  thus  affected,  and  sometimes  several  portbns 
of  it  at  once,  so  as  to  give  the  vessel  the  saccu- 
lated appearance  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the 
colon.    The  dilatation  seldom  exceeds  twice 
the  natural  diameter  of  the  aorta ;  and  when 
it  is  examined  in  the  dead  subject,  it  is  not 
so  conspicuous  as  an  aneurism,  the  artery 
having  become  flaccid,— 41  circumstance  well 
explained  by  Scarpa. 

Now,  this  dilatation  of  the  aorta  does  not 
|[enerally  give  rise  to  much  inconvenience; 
It  does  not,  like  an  aneurism,  press  on  any 
important  organ  so  as  to  derange  its  functions; 
it  is  an  oval  tumour,  and  its  pressure  is  more 
equable  and  yielding.  The  effects  of  the 
pressure  of  an  aneurism  may  be  fatal,  but  this 
IS  never  the  case  with  the  simple  dilatation. 
The  worst  consequence,  produced  by  the  latter, 
is  a  degree  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  from  the 
tumour  touching  the  trachea  or  bronchi ;  for 
these  organs  are  so  irritable,  that  pressure  on 
them  readily  excites  dyspnoea,  which  is  usually 
the  worst  symptom,  as  long  as  the  disease 
remains  a  simple  dilatation;  for  you  should 
understand,  that  generally  this  aflbction  leads 
to  an  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  then  the 
two  diseases  together  give  rise  to  more  serious 
consequences. 

True  aneurism  of  the  aorta  differs  from  a 
simple  dilatation  of  that  vessel,  in  its  occupy- 
ing only  a  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
ressel.  It  is  generally  situated  on  the  front 
or  lateral  parts  of  the  arch,  never  on  the  pos- 
terior sur&ce  of  the  vessel,  and  never  on  its 
lesser  curvature.  It  differs  from  a  dilatation 
in  another  important  point,  namely,  in  the 
communication  between  the  sac  and  the  artery 
being  a  contracted,  narrow,  and  abrupt  open- 
ing. In  the  simple  dibitation,  the  blood  is 
still  flowine  in  its  natural  course;  but,  in 
aneurism,  the  contrary  is  the  case.  In  almost 
all  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  especially  of  the 
descending  aorta,  however  Urge  they  may  be, 
yon  will  find  that  the  vessel  itself  is  not  m- 
creased  in  size,  and  the  aneurism  is  merely 
}ikm  a  swelling  engrafted  on  the  vessel. 


The  fake  anmmtm  of  the  aorta  is  that  in 
which  the  internal  coats  have  ulcerated  or 
given  way,  generally  in  consequence  of  a  pul- 
taceous,  atheromatous^  or  calcareous  deposition 
between  them;  then  the  cellular  coat  forms 
the  immediate  covering  for  the  blood;  and 
when  it  also  gives  way,  the  surrounding  parts^ 
which  have  l^n  thickened  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  of  the  tumour,  contribute  in  their 
turn  to  make  the  interior  of  the  sac. 

With  respect  to  the  symptoms  of  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  thoracic  aorta,  if  we  put  out  of 
consideration  those  cases,  which  have  advmcad 
so  as  to  be  attended  with  a  swelling  externally* 
there  are  no  symptoms  which  are  completely 
unequivocal.  As  for  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, the  cough,  disturbed  dreams,  anasarca, 
and  oppression  of  the  chest,  these  complaints 
may  all  of  them  depend  on  organic  disease  of 
the  heart ;  so  may  intermittent  pulse,  as  well 
as  hemoptysis,  which  is  an  occasional  effect 
of  an  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  AU 
these  signs,  gentlemen,  are  ambiguous.  We 
generally  fino,  however,  that  when  the  aneu- 
rism is  of  the  ascending  aorta,  that  there  is  a 
a  kind  of  purring  tremor  at  the  sternal  ends 
of  the  clavicles^-the  frimistemeni  cataire  of 
Laennec.  This  is  more  particularly  indicative 
of  the  simple  dilatation,  for  in  this  there  is  no 
coaguktea  blood  in  the  sac ;  whereas,  in  aneu- 
rism, the  coagulum  prevents  the  vibrations  of 
the  pulsation  from  being  so  perceptible.  You 
may  also  remark,  that  when  the  chest  is  struck, 
it  emits  a  dull  sound ;  it  does  not  feel  so  hollow 
as  when  there  b  no  aneurismal  tumour  occupy- 
ing it ;  but  one  of  the  strongest  symptoms,  next 
to  the  projection  of  the  tumour  extemidly,  is 
the  peculiar  sound  emitted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  olood  into  the  sac,  it  is  a  sound  different 
from  that  caused  by  the  heart's  action,  it  is 
louder  and  more  abrupt,  and  when  using  the 
stethoscope,  you  will  be  able  to  observe,  that 
as  you  approach  the  heart,  the  sound  dimi- 
nishes ;  this  sound  has  been  compared  to  the 
noise  of  the  rasping  of  wood  at  a  distance. 
I'hose  who  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  st^ 
thoscope  know  very  well  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sound  of  the  heart's  action  and  that 
of  the  aneurism. 

In  the  abdomen,  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  do 
not  always  produce  symptoms  so  afllicting  as 
those  produced  by  tlie  disease  when  it  is  in  the 
thorax ;  and  this  circumstance  is  explained  by 
two  facts :  in  the  first  place,  the  tumour  in 
the  abdomen  is  not  confined  in  a  bony  cavity ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen  are  capable  of  bearing  certain  de- 
grees of  pressure,  without  such  dangerous 
consequences  as  those  which  inevitably  arise 
from  pressure  on  the  thoracic  viscera.  The 
situation  of  the  oesophagus,  the  lungs,  the 
heart,  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  and  the  tho- 
racic duct,  explains  the  greater  sufferings  and 
danger  commonly  attendmg  thoracic  anca* 
ffisms. 
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PhthiM-^Volue  of  Chhrine  Inhalatumt^ 
.  £roi^chiii§^^PleuritU-*Dropiy  treatid  tciih 
Iodine — DytpKagia. 

Oiii«TLBifBN,-»W«  have  two  cases  at  present 
in  the  hospital,  which  have  been  for  some 
time  under  the  use  of  chlorine  inhalations. 
The  patients  are,  as  you  are  aware,  labouring 
under  phthisis,  and  I  need  not  say,  that  in 
subjecting  them  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  I 
did  not  set  out  with  the  expectation  of  their 
deriving  any  considerable  and  decided  ad- 
vantage, for  the  cases  were  at  the  period  of 
their  admission  essentially  hopeless.  They 
had  all  the  symptoms  which,  as  I  mentioneSl 
to  you  on  a  rormer  occasion,  pointed  out  the 
Incurability  of  phthisis.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  in  both  not  only  symptoms  of 
phthisis  but  also  a  confirmed  hectic,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  indicative  of  much  more 
extensive  disease  than  the  occurrence  of  mere 
suppuration  in  the  lungs.  This  is  a  point  to 
which  I  would  direct  your  attention.  In  pul- 
monary diseases  we  often  find  that  hectic 
symptoms  are  connected  more  with  the  extent 
and  incurahiHtf^  of  the  dteeaee  than  the  mere 
vreeenee.  of  matter  in  the  lungi,  and  hence 
It  is  that  we  frequently  see  liectic  coming  on 
before  the  actual  suppuration  of  tuberdes.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  will  see  numerous  in- 
stances of  tubercular  cavities  without  hectic. 
We  often  meet  with  patients  who  have  symp. 
toms  of  abscess  in  the  lungs,  with  intense 
bronchitis  and  other  very  urgent  symptoms, 
■and  we  frequently  find,  that  by  treatment 
'calculated  to  subdue  the  bronchitis  we  are 
able  to  |Hit  a  stop  to  the  hectic,  although  the 
-iuppuration  still  goes  on.  You  will  be  called 
•to  ^attend  persons  in  consumption,  who  arc 
labouring  under  hectic  fever,  and  on  inquiry 
you  may  find  that  they  are  using  wine  and 
•animal  food ;  put  them  on  milk  diet,  and  you 
will  often  observe  an  extraordinary  improve- 
ment in  the  iebrile  symptoms,  though  there  is 
no  amendment,  so  far  as  suppuration  is  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  other  case  of  phthisis,  where  chlorine 
inhalations  have  been  used,  there  is  disease  of 
the  larynx,  and  in  both  we  have  evident 
symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  so  that  every  circumsunce  tends  to 
render  them  cases  in  which  very  little  can  be 
■ocomplished.  I  have  put  them,  however,  on 
chlorine  inhalatioAs,  mote  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  its  elftct  on  the  system  than  from 
««ny  hope  of  deriving  dhrantage  from  its  em. 
ployment  You  are  aware  that  this  remedy 
has  been  recommeded  by  many  practitioners, 
and  by  none  more  particularly  than  Cottenn^ 


who  published  a  memoir  on  this  mbjecit  in  the 
<<  Archives  Oenerales  de  Medicine."  The 
reason  why  I  direct  your  attention  to  tfaia 
subject  is,  that  thsre  are  stateraenta  put  forth 
in  that  memoir  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
verify.  Cotteran  states  that  he  has  treated  cases 
of  phthisis  suocessfiiUy  by  means  of  the  chlo« 
rine  indialatbn,  and  he  professes  himself  to 
be  a  stethosGopist.  If  a  man  who  is  not  a 
stethosoopist  states  that  he  has  cured  phthisis, 
the  question  is  then  less  as  to  the  curability  of 
the  disease  than  the  correctness  of  the  dia- 

Snoais ;  but  when  a  stethoscopist  tells  you  that 
e  has  cured  cases  in  which  there  have  been 
hectic  symptoms  with  cavernous  respiration, 
and  dulness  of  sound  on  percussion  beneath 
the  elavicles,  it  is  certain  the  case  is  altered. 
Now  he  states  that  he  has  treated  several 
cases  successfully,  and  brings  forward  in- 
stances of  decided  cure.  I  shall  make  no 
comment  on  this,  but  shall  only  mention  that 
in  this  hospital  we  have  treated  a  great  many 
cases  with  chlorine  inhalation,  and  I  regret  to 
say  the  results  have  not  been  such  as  to 
enable  us  to  recommend  its  use.  In  a  few 
cases  it  has  effected  some  sli|;ht  good,  in  seve- 
ral we  have  done  positive  mischief,  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances  we  have  done  neither 
good  nor  harm.  You  remember  I  mentioned 
to  you  on  a  former  ocasion  that  the  essence  of 
this  plan  of  treatment  is  simply  this,  an  attempt 
to  cure  chronic  inflammatory  disease  by 
stimulation.  The  principle  appears  to  be 
just  the  same  as  that  by  which  chronic 
mucous  discharge  from  the  urethra  is  cured 
with  balsam  copaiba,  or  chrouic  diarrhosa  is 
cured  with  turpentine.  Besides,  3rou  are  to 
bear  in  mind  that  you  alwasrs  run  a  great 
ribk  in  those  cases  where  you  have  to  deal 
with  an  extensive  organ  such  as  the  long. 
In  phthisis  the  expectoration  is  frequentfy 
very  copious ;  there  is  an  immense  secretion 

f;oing  on,  which  may  in  some  degree  be 
ooked  on  as  a  relief  to  the  inflammatory 
action.  If  you  check  this  secretion,  you  wiU 
find  that  the  patient's  sufferings  are  intense, 
and  that  matters  are. in  a  more  unfavourable 
condition  than  before.  This  principle,  gen- 
tlemen, applies  to  every  case  of  direct  stimu- 
lation. vVhero  the  chlorine  inhalation  had  a 
tendency  to  diminish  expectoration,  we  fonnd 
that  it  was  followed  by  ven'  unpleasant  symp- 
toms, such  as  those  which  occur  when  yon 
suddenly  check  a  chronic  diarrhoea,  or  any 
other  continued  discharge.  We  observed  that 
where  the  spitting  was  suddenly  diminished, 
the  result  was  intense  dyspnosa,  rever,  pains  in 
the  chest,  and  the  stethoacopk:  signs  of  pnea« 
monia  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lung,  which 
had  been  previously  free  from  disease.  In 
two  or  three  cases  the  symptoms  of  pneu- 
monia were  so  violent  that  we  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  venesection.  We  also 
notksed  that  when  the  inhalations  were  dis- 
continued the  patients  in  a  few  days  retnmcd 
to  their  former  ooodition. 
There  ia  aaoite  cuouHteaee  eeaMdad 
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with  Una  pnelioe  which  ia  worthy  of  reBiem- 
branee.  la  many  instances  it  appeared  to  pro* 
duce  a  kind  of  revulsion  from  the  chest  to  the 
abdominal  viscera;  the  cough  and  expectora- 
tion were  lessened*  but  diarrhoea  or  vomiting 
came  on,  and  the  patients  seemed  to  have 
gastritis.  The  reverse  of  this  has  often  been 
observed,  as  in  cases  of  long  continued  diar- 
jhcea,  in  which  bv  treatment  with  astringents 
and  stimulants,  tne  discharge  has  been  sud- 
denly checked.  We  then  may  see  a  violent 
chest  affection  come  on,  and  a  most  copious 
secretion  established  from  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane.  Another  curious  fact  is,  that  the 
inhalation  very  frequently  produced  a  state  of 
stnpor,  the  patients  appearing  to  be  as  it  were 
under  the  influence  of  narcotics.  I  have  seen 
persons  fall  asleep  with  the  pipe  of  the  inhaling 
instrument  in  their  mouths.  I  do  not  know, 
however,  how  far  we  are  to  look  on  this  agent 
as  a  narcotic,  but  it  certainly  produced  effects 
-very  similar  to  those  which  arise  from  the  use 
-of  soporific  medicines. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  sum  of  our  observa- 
tions on  the  use  of  chlorine  inhalation  in 
phthisis.    Most  of  the  cases  in  which  it  was 
employed  were  unfavourable,  and  there  was, 
for  the  most  part,  distinct  evidence  of  disease 
of  the  digestive  system.    If  we  could  have 
tubercular  abscess  without  disease  of  the  diges- 
tive system,  or  a  scrofulous  habit,  it  might  do 
very  welL    On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
derived  remarkable  benefit  from  the  use  of 
chlorine  in  a  case  of  gangrenous  abscess  of  the 
lung  which  was  in  the  hospital  some  time 
since.    The  patient  was  an  unfortunate  man 
who  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication  rolled 
out  of  bed  quite  naked,  and  lay  all  night  on  a 
damp  floor.     He  awoke  in  the  morning  ex- 
4remely  ill,  with  severe  pain  in  tlie  side  be 
was  lying  on ;  fever  set  in  rapidly,  his  breath- 
ing became  very  much  alTected,  and  he  began 
to  cough  up  a  quantity  of  dark  fcetid  matter. 
He  vras  admitted  into  the  hospital  with  the 
stethoscopic  signs  of  a  cavity  in  the  lefl  long, 
severe  hectic,  breath  and  expectoration  ex- 
tremely offensive.    He  was  ordered  to  have 
wine,  nottiishing  diet,  and  chlorine  inhala- 
tions.   After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours 
there  was  considerable  amendment,  and  after 
forty-eight  the  fcetor  was  greatly  diminished, 
and  on  the  third  day  the  smell  ceased  to  be 
oflbnstve  to  persons  in  the  ward.    In  order  to 
ascertain  if  this  was  the  consequence  of  using 
the  chlorine,  we  ordered  it  to  be  omitted  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  found  that  the  foetor  again 
returned,  but  after  recurring  to  its  employment 
the  lireath  improved  a  second  time.    On  this 
plan  of  treatment  we  kept  him  for  some  days, 
nrhen  the  stench  of  the  expectoration  and 
breath  having  entirely  ceased,  we  omitted  it 
altogether.    All  the  gan<rrenous  symptoms 
returned  again,  and  a  third  time  were  removed 
by  the  chlorine.    It  was  the  internal  use  of 
the  chloride  of  line  we  employed  on  this  ooca- 
sion  ;  laAterly  I  have  been  trying  the  chloride 
itfflodft.    k  iBt  affected  a  naostdKidcd -good 


in  the  case,  and  indeed  if  we  derived  no  other 
advantage  (Vom  its  employment  beyond  that  of 
correcting  fostid  breath  and  offensive  expecto* 
ration  it  is  certainly  a  very  material  point, 
for  there  is  no  stench  in  nature  more  disgusting 
than  that  which  attends  gangrene  of  the  lung,, 
and  I  am  confident  a  great  deal  of  good  was 
done  by  correcting  this  fcetori  and  preventing 
the  al»orption  of  putnd  natter.  (  would 
advise  you,  therefore,  in  every  case  of  mortifi- 
cation of  thelungs,to  direct  your  patieut  to  use  a 
good,  nutritious  diet,  and  make  him  constantly 
inhale  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  by  keeping 
his  b^  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  ctiIoria6  of 
lime,  and  having  a  vessel  containing  the  solu- 
tion beneath.  You  should  also  take  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  how  the  inhaler  ia 
used,  for  some  persons  draw  the  chlorine 
into  their  mouths  only  as  they  would 
tobacco  smoke,  and  do  not  let  any  of  it  pass 
into  the  lungs;  it  is  necessary  to  show  theoi 
how  to  use  it,  and  make  them  understand  that 
the  entrance  of  the  chlorine  vapour  into  the 
chest  is  indispensible. 

There  are  two  cases,  gentlemen,  in  the 
upper  wards  which  demand  some  few  obser- 
vations. One  of  them  is,  the  case  of  a  man 
named  Lindsay,  which  has  been  for  some  time 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Aston,  and  affords  a 
very  good  illustration  of  a  general  pathological 
law.  Whenever  a  person  has  local  chronic 
irritation  ill  any  of  the  viscera>  let  that  person 
chance  to  get  fever,  and  you  yill  generally 
find  that  the  original  local  disease  will  be  very 
much  exasperated.  This  man  had  a  chronic 
bronchitis  at  the  time  of  his  admissioni  he 
afterwards  got  fever,  and  you  have  seen  how 
much  the  affection  of  the  chest  has  increased  in 
violence.  You  will  always  do  well,  when 
attending  a  case  of  fever,  to  inquire  whether 
the  local  disease  be  of  a  chronic  nature,  as  it 
makes  a  very  material  .difference  whether  the 
complaint  be  of  recent  origin  or  not,  and  it  is 
of  importance  that  you  should  be  aware  of 
this. 

The  other  case  to  which  I  alluded  is  one  of 
considerable  interest;  it  is  a  case  of  severe 
inflammation  of  the  right  pleura,  and  is  im- 
portant in  another  point  of  view  as  being 
illustrative  of  the  diagnosis  between  disease 
of  the  pleura  and  hepatitis.  This  man  presents 
the  stelhoscopic  phenomena  of  effusion  into 
the  right  pleura,  he  has  dilatation  of  the 
affected  side,  and  elevation  of  tlie  intercostal 
spaces,  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  side,  and  no  reso- 
nance of  voice  ;  and  the  absence  of  vibration  in 
the  chest  when  the  patient  speaks  is  here  very 
well  marked,  for  if  you  place  your  hand  on  the 
left  side  of  his  chest,  and  make  him  speak  in  s 
full  tone  of  voice,  you  lieel  the  vibration  of  tlie 
chest  produced  by  the  resonance  of  the  voice 
on.  that  side,  but  at  the  right  side,  where  the 
fluid  exists,  this  pl|enomenon  is  completely 
absent 

This  is  a  case,  gentlemen,  which  I  cannot 
look  fltt  as*  ••  ocdkiMy  JniaeimtkB  ^  ^^- 
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pleuTft ;  the  patient  is  in  a  very  low  state,  his 
condition  is  evidently  typhoid,  and  ^ves  vou 
an  instance  of  what  the  older  authors  used  to 
term  bilious  pleurisy.  In  addition  to  the 
pleuritic  affection,  he  has  well  marked  gastric 
s3rmptom8,  and  I  think  we  may  call  his  disease 
typhoid  pleuritis,  in  the  same  way  as  we  term 
inflammation  of  the  parenchymatous  tissue  of 
the  lung  with  gastro-enteric  complication  and  a 
low  state  of  system,  typhoid  pneumonia.  Thb 
tvphoid  pleuritis  requires  the  same  attention  to 
the  gastric  affection  as  the  typhoid  pneumonia, 
and  we  generally  observe  that,  in  such  ^ases,  the 
abdominal  symptoms  can  never  be  overlooked 
with  safety.  On  Saturday  we  applied  leeches 
to  this  man's  epigastrium,  as  well  as  to  the 
affected  side,  and  to-day  there  is  some  amend- 
roent.  I  have  to  reiterate  here  an  observation 
made  on  a  former  occasion,  with  respect  to 
pleurisy,  that,  in  Dublin,  simple  acute  pleuritis 
is  a  very  rare  disease.  We  frequently  meet  with 
other  forms  of  the  disease  in  the  simple  state, 
but  very  seldom  this.  I  remember, that  atone 
time,  for  nearly  the  space  of  three  years,  we 
did  not  meet  with  an  instance  of  cegophony  in 
the  hospital,  except  one  in  the  case  of  a  baker, 
who  had  pleuritis,  not  as  the  effect  of  cold, 
but  produced  by  an  injury  from  a  fall.  With 
this  exception  we  had  no  other  opportunity  of 
observing  the  phenomenon  of  oegophony  during 
the  peri(Mi  above  mentioned. 

Since  our  last  meeting  there  has  been  a  case 
of  dropsy  her%  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Frankhn, 
in  which  we  have  been  emplojring  the  iodine 
mineral  water.  1'he  patient  was  a  man  em- 
pluyed  about  stables,  and  frequently  exposed 
to  cold,  wet,  and  hardship,  in  carrying  water 
and  washing  carriages.  He  got  cold,  became 
veiy  ill  and  weak,  and  anasarca  of  the  lower 
extremities  followed.  As  the  case  was  clearly 
of  a  low  asthenic  character,  we  thought  (lie 
best  chance  we  could  give  him  was  to  put  him 
on  the  use  of  iodine.  To-day,  as  you  may  have 
observed,  he  has  been  ordered  some  aperient 
medicine,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  importance, 
and  should  never  be  nMected.  The  loWer 
and  weaker  a  case  of  this  kind  is,  the  more 
care  should  you  take  to  prevent  fecal  accumu- 
lation, as,  by  pressure  on  the  abdominal  veins 
and  absorbents,  it  may  bring  on  an  increase  of 
dropsy.  We  sometimes  observe  that  weakly 
old  persons  get  anasarcous  limbs  when  their 
bowels  are  confined,  and  that  the  swelling  dis- 
appears after  taking  purgative  medicine.  The 
weaker,  therefore,  a  person  is,  the  greater  at- 
tention you  must  pay  to  evacuate  the  bowels, 
as  without  this  precaution  you  will  accomplish 
but  very  little  good  with  tlie  iodine. 

The  last  case,  to  which  1  shall  draw  your 
attention,  is  one  of  exceeding  importance ;  it 
is  the  case  of  dysphagia,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Tuite.  Dysphagia,  gentlemen,  is  produced  by 
affections  of  many  and  various  organs,  and 
eonsecjuently  conveying  many  and  different 
BB^inn.  We  have  it,  for  instance,  arising 
from  affections  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and 
iiiuces;  we  have  it  proceeding  from  diaeue  of 


the  epiglottis  and  laiynx.  Yon  all  kmtm,  that 
where  there  is  disease  of  the  larynx  every 
attempt  to  swallow  gives  great  pain,  and  hen 
we  observe  dysphagia  unconnected  with  any 
disease  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  the  ttmjet 
of  the  food.  In  the  next  place,  we  may  have 
it  in  consequence  of  any  disease  of  the  obso* 
phagus.  inflammation  of  any  muscular  organ 
like  the  oesophagus  produces,  m  the  first  place, 
spasmodic  action  in  the  affected  part,  in  the 
next  place,  vascularity  and  tumefrction,  and 
lastly,  the  sensibility  of  the  part  is  so  excite* 
able,  that  when  a  morsel  of  food  touches  it, 
pain  and  dysphagia  are  the  necessary  oonae* 
({uences.  Again,  it  may  depend  on  chronic 
inflammation  of  any  part  of  the  oesophagus^ 
and  this  you  should  bear  in  mind,  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  organic  stric- 
ture of  the  cespohagus.  You  are  not  to  expect 
an  easy  cure  in  such  affections,  and  you  can 
readily  understand  the  reason  of  this.  *  If  thev 
are  to  be  cured  or  relieved,  it  is  by  means  cat 
culated  to  relieve  irritation  and  remove  chronic 
inflammation.  There  is  a  strong  and  close 
analogy  between  inflammation  of  this  kind  and 
that  which  attacks  the  submucous  tissue  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  The  same  vascularitVf  the 
same  thickening  is  observable  in  both;  we 
see  it  in  the  pylorus  and  other  parts  of  the 
digestive  tube,  and  so  it  is  with  respect  to  the 
oesophagus,  'i  his  view  of  the  subject  givet 
you  a  key  to  the  treatment  in  every  stage  of 
the  disease. 

In  the  next  place,  gentlemen,  we  may  have 
dysphagia  from  various  kinds  of  tumours. 
Thie  nternal  surface  of  the  oesophagus  is 
subject  to  cancerous,  morbid,  ana  fungona 
g[rowths.  It  may  arise,  too,  from  tumours 
situated  external  to  the  tube,  the  most  ordi- 
nary  instances  of  which  are  abscesses,  bron* 
chocele,  disease  of  the  spine,  forming  a  pro- 
trusion  anteriorly,  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
or  some  of  its  immediate  branches.  There  are 
many  instances  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  com* 
pressing  the  oesophagus,  and  finally  bursting 
into  that  tube,  so  that  the  patient  dies  of  a 
vomiting  of  blood  from  this  cause,  as  I  have 
seen  in  private  practice.  I  recollect  the  case 
of  a  woman,  who  was  here  some  time  back, 
having  been  admitted  with  the  symptoms  and 
usual  stethoscopic  phenomena  of  phtnisis  She 
had  dulness  of  sound  on  percussion  below  the 
left  clavicle,  and  over  a  great  part  of  the  left 
lun^,  bronchial  respiration,  and  hectic  In 
addition  to  these  symptoms  she  complained  of 
constant  dysphagia;  she  said  that  the  food 
always  stopi^d  at  a  certain  part  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  there  produced  considerable  pain 
and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  but  when  it  had 
once  passed  this  point  there  was  no  further 
obstnictiou.  On  the  third  day  after  her  ad- 
mission she  died.  We  opened  the  chest  but 
could  not  find  either  abscess  or  tubercle.  We' 
found  the  lung  did  not  occupy  the  upper 
portion  of  the  chest,  near  the  clavicle,  its 
situation  was  filled  by  an  immense  tumour  of 
the  encephatoid  kind.    It  was  this  which  oc* 
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itsioned  tbestoChoscopic  phenoneDa  of  dulness 
if  soand  on  percussion,  and  absence  of  the 
espiratory  murmnr.  It  extended  also  to  the 
aediastinum,  and  sent  out  from  ite  posterior 
urface  two  projections,  which  preissed  agfainst 
be  oesophsffas,  and  caused^  the  dysphagia, 
he  last  cause  of  dysphagfia  (and  it  is  a  nre- 
uent  and  important  one)  is  ioflammatiou  of 
16  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
Let  us  now>  gentlemen,  with  these  views, 
ime  to  the  analysis  of  the  present  case.  Mr. 
buite  has,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  drawn  up 
history  of  the  case,  of  which  the  following  is 
1  abstnctu-JBdward  Lynch  was  attacked  ten 
lys  bdbre  admission,  with  pain  in  the  back, 
id  stitches  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum, 
bese  continued  for  a  week,  when  he  first  felt 
soreness  on  swallowing,  which  increased  so 
ucb  that  on  the  following  day  he  could  swallow 

>  solids  whatever,  the  attempt  producing 
eat  pain,  and  a  sense  of  weight,  followed  by 
crup  and  vomiting.  He  has  frequent  eruc- 
tions  with  relief  of  the  sense  of  oppression, 
nee  the  occurrence  of  the  dysphagia  he  has 
St  his  appetite ;  there  is  some  epigastric  ten- 
mess;  bowels  costive  since  the  commence- 
mt  of  his  illness ;  his  general  appearance  is 
It  of  a  man  labouring  under  low  gastric 
'er.  On  examination,  by  the  stethoscope 
d  percussion,  no  morbid  phenomenon  could 
detected,  except  that  the  rennration  over 
f  whole  of  the  ri^ht  lung  uHUjethle  at  corn- 
red  with  that  m  the  left,  no  Mund  conii' 
mg  clear  on  percustion.  On  the  day  after 
nission,  Mr.  Porter  passed  a  probang  with- 
:  meeting  any  obstruction,  but  the  patient 
Dpiained  of  soreness  at  the  seat  of  stoppage. 
Before  the  probang  had  been  used  we  con- 
?red  that  the  irritation  was  very  low  down, 
m  the  statements  made  by  the  patient  him- 

This  morning  he  says  he  feels  better, 

as  yet  he  has  not  attempted  to  swallow 
ds.  We  have  observed,  that  some  minutes 
r  he  has  swallowed  a  morsel  of  food,symp- 
is  of  irritation  of  the  stomach  come  on,  be 
ins  to  eructate;  and  goes  on  in  this  way 
il  he  gets  up  a  small  quantity  of  frothy 
d. 
Ve  have  now,  gentlemen,  to  investigate 

cause  of  this  disease.  Before  we  proceed 
bis,  I  have  to  remark,  that,  in  enumerating 

causes  of  dysphagia  I  forgot  two  very  im- 
Lant  ones — spasm  and  paralysis  of  the  oeso- 
gus.     In  the  first  place,  let  me  remind 

of  all  the  known  causes  of  the  disease, 
se  are  afibctions  of  the  mouth,  pharynx 

larynx ;  inflammation  of  the  oesophafus, 
er  acute  or  chronic  \  tumours  extermCl  or 
rnal  to  the  oesophagus ;  spasm,  and  para- 

>  of  that  tube.  Now  for  the  symptoms 
he  present  case.  In  the  first  place,  the 
nosis  of  this  case  is  involved  in  consider- 

difficulty,  from  the  recent  nature  of  the 
:k.  It  appears,  however,  certain,  that  it 
>t  a  case  of  disease  of  the  mouth,  or  fauces, 
irynx,  and  here  we  have  got  rid  of  three 
es.    In  the  next  place,  we  have  no  direct 


mdenee  of  the  exhtence  of  a  trnnour^pressii^ 
on  the  OBSopbagus.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  of  tumours  the  swelling  is  apparent 
where  it  is  external  to  the  oesophagus,  and  can 
be  detected.  With  respect  to  aneurism  or 
abscess,  which  are  more  difiScult  to  be  de- 
tected, we  cannot  conceive  how  they  couM 
have  possibly  formed  in  such  a  short  space  of 
time.    It  might,  however,  be  occasioned  by 

'  any  of  these  three  causes ;  but  the  probability 
is,  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  dysphagia  produced 
by  any  kind  of  tumour  pressing  on  the  oeso- 
phagus; and  this  probability  is  still  further 
increased,  when  you  recollect,  that  to  day  this 

•man  can  swallow  better.  He  has  taken  a 
large  quantity  of  fluid  at  a  time  without  ex- 
periencing any  difficulty  or  obstruction  to  Hs 
passage,  and  this  could  scarcely  happen  if  the 
impediment  was  caused  by  a  tumour,  nor 
would  his  relief  be  so  sudden ;  and  to  this 
must  be  added,  the  fact  of  not  finding  any 
obstruction  on  passing  the  probang.  Con- 
sidering, therefore,  the  recent  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  the  sudden  imvrovement  in  the 
power  of  iwalknving,  I  think  we  may  put 
aside  the  opinion,  that  in  this  case,  the  dys- 
phagia arises  from  the  pressure  of  the  tumour. 
In  the  next  place,  does  it  arise  A'om  a  tumour 
in  the  oesophagus  ?  I  should  rather  think  not ; 
because  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  where 
dysphagia  has  been  the  consequence  of  tu- 
mours within  the  oesophagus,  the  disease  has 
been  chronic.  Such  instances  take  a  consider- 
able time  in  forming ;  the  dysphagia  comes  on 
slowly  and  gradually ;  and  in  this  way  attains 
a  great  height.  But  here  we  have  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  cause;  and  I  think 
we  may  discard  the  notion  of  tumours  within 
as  well  as  external  to  the  oesophagus.  What 
causes,  then,  have  we  to  investigate  ?  It  may 
be  produced  by  acute  inflammation,  or  by 
spasm  of  the  oesophagus,  or  by  disease  of  thie 

-cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  i  do  not  think  it  » 
spasmodic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus.  In 
cases  of  spasm  the  attack  comes  on  with  severe 

^ain,  which  lasts  for  some  time  and  then  sub- 
sides ;  that  is  to  say,  pain  and  spasm  always 
accompany  the  phenomena  of  dysphagia  arising 
from  this  source.  But  in  this  case  we  have 
the  pain  coming  on  Jong  before  the  occur' 
rence  of  obstruction.  As  far,  therefore,  as  we 
can  see,  it  is  either  acute  oesophagitis,  or  disease 
of  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  or  both ; 

'  and  this  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts 
of  the  case.  The  patient  has  the  appearance 
of  fever ;  his  look,  and  the  smell  whicn  is  per- 
ceived in  the  vicinity  of  his  bed,  is  gastric. 
Again;  he  has  a  morbid  condition  of  tongue; 
and  this  morning  it  has  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance which  it  presents  in  cases  of  gastric 
inflammation.  Then  we  have  distinct  evi- 
dence of  an  afl^ection  of  the  stomach.  He  baa 
flatus,  a  degree  of  pyrosis,  and  loss  of  appetite, 
which  is  not  an  unfavourable  thing  under  his 
present  circumstances,  but  is  of  great  import- 
ance as  connected  with  this  case.    If  the  dys- 
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jia  dtModcd  on  fpwni  or  tumour  menHjt 
thore  would  be  Dolhiog  to  account  for  the  loss 
of  appetite,  as  in  such  cases  the  patients  gene- 
rallf  nave  a  desire  for  food.  From  a  review 
of  all  the  circumstances  which  I  have  enume- 
rated, X  am  induced  to  think  that  it  is  disease 
about  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach ;  and 
there  is  another  circumstance  of  importance, 
■s  tending  to  confirm  the  notion,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  low  down  the  oesophagus  and  near  the 
stomach.  After  he  has  swallowed  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  fluid  the  stomach  begins  to 
sicken,  and  he  has  a  desire  to  throw  up  its 
contents.  Connect  this  with  the  relief  derived 
from  his  treatment  (leeching,  iced  water, 
blistering,  and  purgative  injections),  and  you 
will  perceive  that  the  symptoms  and  the 
result  of  treatment  agree  togetner.  Still,  gen- 
tlemen, I  repeat  it, — the  case  is  obscure,  and 
requires  a  more  satisfactory  elucidation. 

[In  a  subsequent  lecture.  Dr.  Stokes  re- 
verted to  the  case  of  dysphagia,  which  had 
then  terminated  fotally.    Immediately  before 
death  the  patient  vomited  a  large  quantity  of 
blood.    The  dissection  was  performed  before 
the  class,  when  the  following  lesions  were 
discovered.    The  cause  of  the  dysphagia  was 
a  smali  aorHc  an^uritm,  which  was  about  the 
sise  of  a  walnut,  and  which  had  perforated 
the  oesophagus,  and  pressed  on  tlie  opposite 
side  of  the  tube,  where  the  lining  membrane 
was  inflamed  and  ulcerated  extensively.    The 
aneurismal  tumour  was  merely,  covered  with 
the  cuticular  membrane  of  the  cesophagus, 
which  had  given  way,  and  it  pressed  on  tlie 
right  bronchial   tube,    thereby   causing  the 
feebleness  of  respiration.     The  cardiac  portion 
of  the  stomach  was  inflamed,  and  the  aorta 
showed  marks  of  extensive  recent  disease. 
Dr.  Siokes  commented  at  some  length  on  the 
case,  and  dwelt  on  the  difliculty  of  diagnosis, 
and  the  fallacy  of  the  use  of  probang  in  de- 
termining the  existence  of  tumour  connected 
with  the  oesophagus,  and  its  danger  in  cases 
of  aneurism,  of  which  this  case  furnished  a 
striking  illustration.    He  further  dwelt  on  tlie 
ciKumstances  observed  during  the  progress  of 
the  case,  which  might  be  supposed  to  make 
for  or  against  the  opinion  that  an  aneurism 
existed.    In  favour  of  aneurism  were  only 
the  faet  of  its  being  an  occasional  cause,  the 
existence  of  pain  under  the  shoulder,  which 
the  patient  for  a  few  days  before  death  de- 
srcribed  as  pulsating,  and  the  difference  of 
respiration  in  the  lungs.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  absence  of  stethoscopic  signs  of  aneurism, 
the  want  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  the  div 
ease,  the  free  paasing  of  the  probang,  the 
pvtial  relief  of  treatment,  the  anorexia  and 
appearanoe  of  the  patient,  all  were  in  fovour 
of  the  existesce  of  disease  of  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  stomach  and  lower  portion  of 
the  OMophagiii.}^iVolr  b^  ih€  Rqwier. 
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Gbntlbmbn, — It  is  some  time  stnoe  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  yon  heie  for  the 

forpose  of  continuing  our  clinical  observations, 
have  been  very  much  ooeuped  on  the  one 
hand  and  rather  lasy  on  the  other,  being  dia» 
posed  to  get  through  my  business  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  amuse  myself  out  of  town  of  an 
evening  whenever  the  weather  would  permit, 
rather  than  to  speechify  in  this  dirty  place. 
We  mnst  work  the  harder  in  the  winter,  and 
we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  do  so  if  we  come 
to  it  in  good  health  and  spirits.  I  recommend 
YOU'  all  to  go  to  your  fhends  for  a  few  week's 
in  August  and  September,  if  yon  have  any  in 
the  country  willing  to  receive  you.  A  little 
relaxation  is  useful  to  every  one.  It  is  a  capital 
thing  for  an  old  coach  horse,  and  it  is  no  less 
so  for  a  young  doctor. 

I  concluded  my  last  observations  on  the  use 
of  the  prostate  catheter  by  showing  von  the 
instrument,  but  you  must  recollect,  that  it  is 
only  particularly  serviceable  in  those  cases  of 
-enlarged   prostate  which   are  distinctly  weli 
marked,  and  occur  in  elderly  men.    In  those 
derangements  of  the    prostatic  part  of  the 
urethra,  and  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which 
are  frequently  met  with  in  younger  persona 
an  instrument  with  a  diflmnt  curve  is  pre- 
ferable and  passes  much  more  easily.    It  will 
indeed  pass  often  with  ease  when  the  prostate 
catheter  will  not.     I  call  it  No.  2.  prostate 
catheter,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  which 
is  No.  1.    It  is  shorter  and  straighter,  with 
an  inclination  to  curve  at  its  extremity,  rather 
than  actually  curving  like  the  other.     It  has 
a  small  wooden  handle  with  two  eyes,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  tied  in  readily  if  necessary,  and 
it  is  strengthened  by  a  slillet  of  what  is  called 
flexible  but  stiflT  metal  by  the    instrument 
makers,  having  a  ring  at  the  end,  by  whkh  it 
may  be  the  more  readily  withdrawn.    The  in- 
strument I  now  show  yon  is  the  third  kind  t 
commonly  use.     It  is  merely  a  solid  iron 
sound    polished,  of  a    parti«n]Iar  curvature, 
having  a  small  wooden  handle ;  the  last  inch 
and  a  half  towards  the  point    being   gra- 
dually diminished  in  sise,  so  that  if  the  moft 
of  the    instrument   be   as    ten,    the    point 
shall  be  eight.    You  should,  however,  have 
them  of  the  same  size  throughout,  and  I  have 
them  on  the  contrary  made  a  little  bulbous, 
an  inch  or  two  from  the  point,  for  partienlat 
use.    This  third  kind  of  instrument  sfaouU  be 
plated,  or  gilt  if  yon  please,  for  dandy  gently, 
men,  which  prevents  their  gelthig  msty ;  thev 
also  look  prettier,  and  a  man  snbnrili  aiueh 
mton  tea^ly  to  tht  oeaof  a  nkvar  inaHMtm 
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in  h«  ^m  to  t  pi^ce  of  cold  itael,  however 
W  poIuhodL  There  ii  a  great  deal  in  ima* 
lation  in  this  world,  and  a  great  deal  more 
humbug,  and  if,  after  hafing  pMsed  a  silver 
md  some  twenty  or  thirty  times  for  a 
lient,  you  finish  your  proceeding  with  a  gold 
e  I  assure  you  he  does  not  forget  it  I  do 
I  happen  to  have  a  gold  one  myself,  but  I 
nk  I  most  get  one>  for  gold  for  gold  is  but 
tsonabte. 

An  instrument  of  this  shape  passes  through 
bealthy  urethra  without  9top  or  stay.  It 
ets  with  no  obstacle  when  managed  by  a 
geon  conversant  with  the  attachments  of 
s  canal,  and  it  pssses  so  easily  and  with  so 
le  pain  and  inconvenience,  that  the  patient 
rcely  believes  it  has  been  introduced  when 
las  been  withdrawn.  A  well  oiled  instru- 
nt,  of  a  proper  temperature,  a  size  or  two 
;  than  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  will  pass 
9ugh  it  to  the  astonishment  of  the  patient, 
en  a  small,  soft,  and  pointed  wai  bougie  will 
:h  on  something  at  e\'ery  inch.  A  gentle- 
n,  who  had  been  using  himself  sroafl  bou* 
s  of  this  kind,  came  up  to  me  from  Wor* 
er,  declaring  he  bad  an  impassable  stricture, 
icb-  rendered  him  misemble,  for,  although 
could  make  a  tolerable  stream  of  water,  he 
er  could  pass  the  smallest  bougie  in  his  pos^ 
iion,  and  he  had  great  fears  for  the  result 
ding  that  he  could  make  a  fair  stream  of 
er,  1  selected  a  J^o,  8 ;  it  went  with  ease^ 
len  took  a  12,  it  went  as  easily,  a  14  foU 
ed  as  readily.    The  gentleman  declared  it 

done  by  magic,  whereas  it  was  merely 
e  by  virtue  of  an  instroment  of  a  proper 
De  and  site. 

lie  two  prostate  catheters  should  also  be 
le  of  a  soft  metal,  which  is,  1  believe,  called 
i  tin  by  the  instrument  makers.  It  was 
iierly  a  patent  composition,  or  something 
it,  and  boogies  were  made  of  it  for  common 

but  I  disapprove  very  much  of  th<s  con- 
ction  of  small  and  pointed  instruments  of 
kind  of  flexible  metal,  for  they  are  not 
'  apt  to  break,  but  to  bend  and  deceive  the 
:eon  or  person  who  is  using  them,  by  in* 
ng  him  to  believe  they  are  passing  on 
n  they  are  only  bending.    I  am  quite  sure, 

the  greater  part  of  the  false  passages, 
:h  have  been  made  in  the  urethra,  were 
e  by  metallic  or  flexible  bougies,  and  I 

upon  them  as  very  dangerous  instru- 
ts;  a  surgeon  always  knows  what  he  is 
it  with  a  solid  one,' he  never  knows  ex- 
'  what  be  is  doing  with  a  flexible  one  if 
pressure  be  required  with  it 
here  is  a  great  difference  in  the  manner  of 
%  a  metallic  or  flexible  boogie,  or  even  a 
inon  wax  one,  and  a  solid  sound.  I  have 
tdy  shown  the  way  in  which  this  latter  is 
i  naanaged,and  have  drawn  your  attention 
ie  HjcX  of  its  point  mountmg,  or  riding 
an  obetade,  by  the  motion  which  is  given 
r  baadle.  It  is  in  oonsequenoe  ef  this  that 
raounli  oe  eludes  all  the  obsHeles  to  be 
With  in  tht  caanl,  and  whkii  anifeoiiB 


have  been  pleased  to  call  nttoral*  but  wbkh 
are  really  only  called  forth  by  the  use  of  aft 
improper  instrument  The  round  point  of  a 
solid  sound,  or  bougie,  is  always  readily  carried 
along,  or  borne  against,  the  upper  suHace  of 
the  urethra,  the  point  of  a  flexible  instrument 
will  almost  always  and  onavoidablv  be  carried 
along  the  under  surface  of  the  urethra ;  and  as 
all  the  parts,  which  can  cause  obstruction, 
except  the  lacuna  magna,  are  to  be  found  on 
the  under  part,  it  must  necessarily  meet  more 
readily  with  them,  especially  as  the  passage  of 
the  flexible  instrument  is  effected  by  a  steady 
pressure  of  the  finger  and  thumb,  without  any 
out  a,  forward  motion  being  communicated  to 
the  point  This  is  the  cause  of  the  frequent 
failura  of  a  soli  or  flexible  bougie,  whilst  a 
solid  one  will  pass  with  ease;  but  you  must 
be^  made  aware,  that  when  the  curve  of  the 
solid  bouffie  does  not  correspond  with  the 
opening  of  a  stricture,  and  which  occurs  most 
frequently  in  short  persons,  in  whom  the  cur- 
vature of  the  canal  is  greater  for  their  siie 
than  in  taller  persons,  a  soft  wax  bougie  will 
often  pass  much  more  readily,  and  is  to  oe  pre- 
ferred. I  have  a  gentleman  at  this  moment 
under  my  care,  who  has  had  a  stricture  for 
thirty  years,  and  is  a  great  performer  with 
metallic  bougies,  he  cannot  pass  his  metal  one 
at  all  now  that  the  stricture  is  narrow^  whilst 
I  can  pass  a  soft  wax  one,  of  the  same  sise 
with  ease.  This  be  cannot  comprehend,  and 
I  will  not  tell  him  whv.  Metallic  bougies, 
'  then,  1  do  not  u^,  metallic  catheters  I  do  in 
certain  cases,  but  only  in  them,  relying  in  all 
others  on  solid  instri^ments,  which  will  not 
easily  break,  and  do  not  readily  deceive  us  as 
to  their  motions  and  the  progress  they  an 
making. 

You  should  have  two  kinds  of  wax  bougies 
for  use,  one  soft,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  taking 
ad  impression  with  ease,  the  other  made  of 
harder  materials,  so  as  to  take  any  form  you 
please  when  slightly  warmed,  but  which  still 
opposes  a  good  deal  of  resistance  to  pressure. 
.Catgut  and  elastic  gum  bougies,  of  various 
sises,  will  complete  your  common  surgical  ap- 
paratus. Of  other  and  more  complicated  ones 
we  shsdl  speak  when  we  have  noticed  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  uretlira,  and  the  diseases 
for  which  they  are  etpecuMy  intended. 

There  have  been  some  cases  of  injuries  of 
the  hip,  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion while  the  remembrance  of  them  is  fresh 
in  your  recollection.  The  first  to  which  I 
shall  aUode  is  a  case  of  dislocation  into  the 
isdiiatic  notch,  which  was  in  the  hospiul  some 
months  ago.  This  occurred  in  a  woman;  the 
second  of  the  same  kind  took  place  in  a  boy 
a  short  time  bacL  Such  accidenU  are  un- 
usual, and  still  less  so  in  females  and  children. 
You  may  attend  an  hospital  for  a  whole  life, 
and  not  see  the  like  again  in  any  one  year. 
The  woman  was  brought  into  the  hospital, 
having  feUen  in  a  straggle  with  some  or  the 
police,  and  the  late  apothecary  brought  the  limb 
into  its  i«op«r  plifit.    it  ww  W9f»t  hawvm^ 
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^Dd  out  of  it,  was  again  restored,  and  so  on 
for  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  it  became 
an  object  of  speculation.  Some  said  it  was 
a  fracture,  others  a  dislocation,  and  a  third 
said  they  did  not  know  what  it  was.  At 
this  time  I  was  asked  to  look  at  it,  and,  as 
the  swelling  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  I 
had  no  difficulty*  in  a  moment,  in  declaring  it 
•to  be  a  dislocation  into  the  ischiatic  notch. 
The  patient  was  turned  over  to  me,  and  after 
a  steady  extension  of  some  thirty  minutes,  the 
head  of  Uie  bone  began  to  alter  its  position, 
and  was  finally  reduced. 

The  boy  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  one 
evening  during  my  week,  and  the  subsequent 
morning  I  visited  him.  Several  speculations 
had  been  hazarded  on  this  case,  also,  afid  in 
&vour  of  fracture.  You  all  of  you  know,  and 
the  home-surgeon,  Mr.  Finch,  especially,  that 
I  equally  decided  in  a  moment  what  it  was 
and  instantly  desired  he  might  be  taken  into 
the  theatre  for  its  reduction.  The  way  in 
which  I  state  this  to  you  may  induce  some  of 
my  friends  to  believe  that  I  wish  them  to  sup- 
pose I  possess  a  peculiar  tact  in  distinguishing 
injuries  of  this  part  from  each  other.  Now, 
J  possess  nothing  you  may  not  acquire  on  the 
same  terms ;  and  if,  as  you  have  seen,  I  have 
been  able  to  distinguish  these  injuries  more 
readily  than  you  might  have  supposed,  from 
what  you  hear  and  what  you  read,  I  pray  you 
lose  no  time  in  obtaining  the  same  ioforma- 
tion.  It  is  simply  by  studying  closely  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts  in  a  similar  way.  When 
I  was  in  Spain  and  Portugal  I  always  had  a 
dissecting  room  whenever  I  had  a  hospital, 
and  in  this  or  these  the  attentive  fellows  used 
to  work  with  me  and  for  me,  as  some  of  you 
did  last  winter,  and  will  I  hope  do  in  the  en- 
suing one. 

Previously  to  the  siege  of  Cuidad  Rodrigo, 
I  had  a  place  of  this  description  in  a  village 
on  the  Portuguese  side  of  that  town,  called 
A  Idea  del  Obispo,  in  which  I  practised  every 

Eossible  mode  of  amputating  the  thigh  at  the 
ip  joint,  and  then  of  dissecting  the  cut  parts 
afterwards,  and  particularly  those  which  ad- 
hered to  the  pelvis.  The  method  usually 
adopted  in  dissection,  of  following  the  whole 
course  of  muscles,  is  a  good  one  for  one  pur- 
pose, but  not  for  that  of  studying  joints,  and 
particularly  the  hip  and  the  shoulder.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  muscles  which  sur- 
round them  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  way 
I  have  mentioned,  and  then  by  re-applying 
the  bones  to  each  other,  vou  will  understand 
their  situation  and  their  derangements  better 
than  in  any  other  way.  The  situation  of  Uie 
head,  of  the  femur  when  in  the  acetabulum 
is  immediately  in  a  line  extending  downwards 
from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium;  here  you  have  to  seek  for  it  in 
amputation,  and  when  a  dislocation  backwards 
takes  place,  there  is  comparatively  nothing 
to  fill  up  its  place  and  that  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone  which  have  been  removed  with  it.  The 
trochanter  major  is  not  so  much  ahifted  from 


its  situation  as  you  mi^t  suspect,  bnt't  dif- 
ferent part  of  it  is  turned  towards  you,  and 
you  can  feel  that  it  is  a  different  surfiice  when 
you  examine  first  one  side  and  then  the 
other.  This  is  not,  however,  so  important  a 
mark  as  a  small  hollow,  which  the  absence  of 
the  neck  of  the  bone  leaves  in  front  of  it, 
which  1  consider  a  very  diagnostic  hollow, 
and  which  you  do  not  meet  with  in  the  only 
fracture  which  can  simulate  these  dislocations. 
The  head  of  the  bone  in  any  reasonably  hi 
person  can  also  be  felt  if  the  limb  be  rolled 
from  the  knee  in  the  ischiatic  notch.  In 
these  two  cases,  then,  I  did  two  things;  I 
first  rotated  the  thigh  with  my  finger  in  the 
little  hollow  alludM  to,  and  then  with  mj 
thumb  on  the  trochanter,  and  the  two  first 
fingers  on  the  part  where  the  head  of  the 
bone  must  be  according  to  the  distance  be* 
tween  these  parts.  The  motion  of  the  head 
of  the  boue  was  distinct,  and  the  ascertaininfr 
the  hcX  did  not  occupy  a  minute.  Now  for 
other  signs.  The  limb  was  a  little,  and  only 
a  little,  shortened ;  the  great  toe  rested  upon 
the  other  great  toe,  b^use  the  knee  was 
turned  in,  and  this  turned  in  because  the 
great  trochanter  was  turned  inwards,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  backwards  and  outwards. 
As  the  head  of  the  bone  was  backwards,  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh  was  necessarily  in- 
wards, whilst  the  muscles  attached  to  the  tro- 
chanter minor  would  raise  or  draw  it  forwards 
or  bend  the  body.  The  person  to  whom 
this  accident  has  happened  stands  on  one  foot, 
with  the  body  a  little  bent,  the  thigh  ad- 
vanced and  turned  inwards,  the  great  toe  of 
the  afl'ected  side  resting  on  the  other;  turn 
him  round,  and  the  greater  width  and  de- 
formity of  the  buttock  is  very  apparent ;  ex- 
amine him  in  the  way  I  have  described  as 
the  nature  of  the  injury  becomes  manifest. 
The  only  fracture  which  resembles  this  in- 
jury in  the  least,  is  that  particular  one  of  the 
dissection  of  which  I  have  given  an  account 
in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.  In 
this  case  the  toe  turns  inwards  and  the  leg  is 
a  little  shorter,  but  there  is  no  hollow  in 
front  of  the  trochanter,  there  is  no  head  of 
the  bone  to  be  felt  rolling  in  the  ischiatie 
notch.  I  should  add,  that  the  head  of  the 
bone  in  these  cases  is  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
notch  and  not  the  lower,  if  it  were  otherwise 
the  limb  would  be  longer  instead  of  shorter, 
at  least  I  suspect  so,  for  I  have  never  seen 
the  case.  It  is  said  that  in  dislocation  there 
is  no  motion,  whilst  in  fracture  there  is  m 
great  deal,  but  this  must  be  received  with 
caution,  for  you  all  saw  that  in  these  two  cases 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  motion,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  much  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  this  sign,  except  as  far  as  regaida  the 
elongation  or  shortening  of  the  limb,  which 
in  dislocation  is  always  the  same,  but  varies 
in  fractures  according  to  circumstances.  The 
mode  of  reduction,  and  the  principle  of  dotn^ 
it  are  both  simple,  although  this  has  been  con* 
sidered  a  most  formidable  injuiy  to  tveat  The 
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id  of  theboike  is  carried  behind,  and  a  little 
>ve,  the  acetabulum.  The  person  should  be 
jced  on  the  sound  side,  and  the  counter- ex - 
ision  should  be^  made  in  the  direct  lino  or 
s  of  the  body.'  The  knee  of  the  affected 
e  is  then  to  be  drawn  across  the  lower  part 
ibe  opposite  thigh>    In  both  the  cases  I  used 

pullies,  and  you  saw  my  fore- finger  rest 
the  head  of  the  bone,  and  marked  its  gradual 
tion  downwards  and  forwards  to  the  raised 
^e  of  the  acetabulum.  To  get  it  over  this,  I 
led  the  knee  a  little  with  my  other  hand  in 
ler  to  move  tlie  head  of  the  bone,  and  thus 
ilitated  its  vielding  to  the  extending  power. 
Iso  desired  the  thigh  to  be  raised  upwards 
a  roller  placed  around  its  upper  part  so  as 
separate  if  possible  the  head  of  the  femur 
ni  the  dorsum  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the 
located  parts  were  restored  to  their  places, 
:  in  a  very  different  manner  in  each.     In 

woman  where  the  extending  power  required 
s  great,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  drawn  into 
place  by  it  alone,  and  not  apparently  by 
r  exertion  of  the  muscles,  which  frequently 
lit  themselves  as  the  part  is  restoring,  and 
a  spasmodic  effort  draw  the  bone  into  its 
ce.     As  the  head  of  the  femur  passed  over 

edge  of  the  acetabulum,  the  feeling  con- 
ed to  my  finger  which  rested  upon  it,  was 
I  of  the  crushing  of  the  cartilaginous  edge 
ich  deepens  the  cavity,  it  was  something 
)'  peculiar  which  I  never  felt  before,  and 

to  the  suspkion  that  this  edge  had  been 
ken  off  at  tne  time  of  injury.  It  is  possible 
I  this  may  also  have  led  to  the  supposed 
[uency  with  which  the  head  of  the  bone 
1  slipped  from  the  cavity.  It  was  a  long 
e  before  this  woman  recovered ;  low  inflam- 
:ion  followed  in  the  joint,  and  considerable 
kening  around,  supporting  the  belief  that 
cartilaginous  labrum  of  the  cavity  bad  been 
ired  in  an  especial  manner, 
n  regard  to  tlie  boy,  the  bone  slipped  into 
place,  with  a  snap  heard  by  all  around, 
wing  the  action  of  the  muscles.  I  was 
er  more  satisfied  with  anv  thing  in  my  life. 
i  dislocation  was  reduced  in  less  than  five 
luies,  and  without  leaving  a  mark  showing 
;re  a  bandage  bad  been  applied,  and  the 

left  tha  hospital  in  a  fortnignt. 

hope  you  have  observed  with  great  at« 
ion  the  fracture  of  the  great  trochanter  and 
c  of  the  feronr,  treated  on  Mr.  Amesbury's 

in  Percy  Ward.  The  man  has  recovered 
lout  any  deformity,  and  with  much  more 
fort  to  himself  than  by  any  other  apparatus 
1  which  I  am  acquainted. '  If  I  should  have 
misfortune  to  break  the  neck  of  my  thigh- 
?,  I  will  be  placed  on  Mr.  Amesbury's 
lure  apparatus,  and,  if  possible,  I  will  be 
ted  by  Mr.  Amesbury  himself. 


OBSJBRirATlONS'  ON  TH^  CHABACTBI^. 
AND  TBBATMBNT  OF  IBITIB* 

BY   CHARLES  WARBURTON  RI66S,   B8Q. 
SURGEON. 


Inflammation  of  the  iris  may  be 
considered  as  simple  or  specific^  as  it 
oomes  on  in  a  healthy  state  of  the 
system,  or  arises  during  the  existence 
of  what  are  called  specific  or  constitu* 
tional  diseases.  Another  division  into 
acute,  sub-acute,  and  chronic,  must 
not  be  omitted.  The  epithet  suh^ 
acute  conveys  a^  more  accurate  idea  of 
the  slower  forms  of  this  affection. 
The  term  chronic  denotes,  in  the 
general  acceptation,  the  condition  that 
remains  after  the  subsidence  of  active 
inflammation,  or  a  slow  and  irregu- 
lar species  of  inflammatory  action. 
Cases  of  iritis  are  not  frequent,  and 
practitioners  are  not,  it  is  feared,  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  disease, 
so  as  to  discriminate  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  aflection,  when  the  inflam- 
mation can  in  almost  every  case  be 
arrested.  My  object  in  drawing  up 
this  article  has  been  to  lay  before  the 
numerous  readers  of  this  journal  a 
brief  treatise  on  iritis,  containing  the 
opinions  of  the  most  approved  writers 
and  teachers,  with  deductions  from  a 
a  pretty  extensive  opportunity  of 
observing  the  affection,  and  of  aoquir* 
ing  the  collateral  information  that 
the  subject  naturally  embraces.  I 
cannot  better  convey  or  more  forcibly 
express  the  necessity  of  being  able  to 
recognise  the  earliest  marks  of  iriUs, 
and  the  ignorance  and  inattention  that 
prevails  in  detecting  the  primary 
stage  of  the  disease,  than  by  reciting 
the  following  case. 

A  youne  gentleman,  about  thirty, 
oomplained  of  general  uneasiness  of 
one  eye^jMun  of  the  ball  and  inflamma* 
tion.  These  symptoms  were  first  ex- 
perienced towards  evening,  and  abated 
much  before  morning.  The  next  day, 
about  the  same  hour,  they  recurred 
with  increased  severity,  the  pain  ex«* 
tending  to  the  orbit  and  temple.  The 
medical  attendant  to  the  family  now 
saw  the  person,  and  found  the  vascu* 
larity  so  slight  as  to  lead  him  to  con- 
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aider  thi  itUck  u  one  of  rhenmatism 
of  the  lelerotic.  Four  days  elspsed^ 
with  progrewive  aggravation,  the  ]iain 
towards  evening  becoming  intoleniblej 
with  great  intolerance  of  light.  The 
violence  of  his  sufferings^  and  not  anv 
apprehension  of  the  deprivation  of  his 
sight,  induced  the  patient  to  have 
additionid  advice,  iritis  was  then 
detected^  barely  in  time  to  preserve 
vision  under  the  most  decisive  treat* 
ment. 

The  necessity  of  being  able  to  recog- 
nise the  complaint  on  its  invasion  is 
too  apparent  to  dwell  on.  This  is  the 
leading  difficulty  to  be  encountered. 
If  the  disease  be  ascertained  suffi- 
ciently soon,  the  treatment  is  simple 
and  successful.  What  symptoms  then 
characterise  it?  On  looking  at  an 
affected  eye^  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  red  vessels  is  observable.  Towards 
the  circumference  of  the  globe  they 
become  distinctly  visible^  running 
forward  in  lines  without  lateral  com- 
munications; as  they  approach  the 
cornea^  a  free  anastomosis  takes  place, 
and  a  plexus  is  formed  a  little  external 
to  the  corttea,  of  a  pretty  deep  colour 
in  general.  This  is  a  diagnostic  mark 
of  importance.  The  vessels  being 
covered  by  the  conjunctiva  exhibit  a 
purplish  tinge,  and  the  lustre  or  clear- 
ness of  the  cornea  will  be  diminished. 
But  these  signs  of  course  vary  in 
intensity.  If  the  inflammation  be 
acute,  tnese  marks  are  very  apparent, 
in  cases  of  an  opposite  nature  they 
are  nearly  imperceptible.  When  the 
inflammation  is  violent  and  the  red 
zone  marked,  t)n  close  inspection  a 
greyish  line  will  be  observable,  wliich 
has  been  called  the  ash-coloured  zone. 
)t  is  most  distinct  towards  the  cornea. 

These  characters  will  vary  either 
fh>m  the  degree  of  the  inflammatory 
action,  or  from  inflammation  co-exist- 
ine,  or  arisine  in  the  conjunctiva  or 
sclerotica,  or  deeper  tissues  of  the  e^e. 
The  general  appearance  will  point 
out  in  which  texture  the  complication 
exists,  although  when  high  action  is 
goins  on,  the  distinguishing  features 
ire  kst  in  the  general  redness.  The 
pain  b  often  urgent,  and  in  cases 


where  syphilis  has  given  rise  to  it,  the' 
patient's  sufferings  become  aegravated 
towards  eveniug^;  the  most  oistressing 
feelings  are  caused  by  the  intolerance 
of  li^t ;  this  is  most  severe  during 
the  first  stage  of  an  acute  attack; 
before  muddiness  of  the  aqueous 
humour  and  dulness  of  the  cornea 
have  veiled  the  retina,  it  is  often 
as  great  as  in  strumous  ophthalmia. 
In  very  •  severe  cases  there  will  be 
diffuse  redness;  the  zone  and  white 
line  are  not  discernible;  the  cornea  is 
opaque,  with  red  vessels  shootine 
over  its  surface ;  depositions  of  lymph 
take  place  between  its  lamincs  and 
the  patient's  sufferings  are  commensu* 
rate.  Such  an  attack  ends  in  disor- 
ganisation. A  train  of  symptoms 
similar  to  those  now  detailed  should 
lead  us  to  investigate  the  appearance 
of  the  iris,  however  slight  these  indi- 
cations or  the  person's  sufferings  may 
be.  It  is  by  examining  the  appear- 
ance and  condition  of  the  iris  that  we 
can  alone  judge  of  the  absence  or  pre- 
sence of  this  £sease.  The  practitioner 
sliould  acquire  a  familiarity  with  the' 
diversified  aspect  of  the  iris.  He 
ought  to  be  conversant  with  its  con- 
tractions, the  extent,  rapidity,  and 
duration  of  these  under  different 
d^ees  of  light.  Without  a  know- 
ledge of  these  he  will  be  often  baffled 
in  forming  a  decision,  and  will  act 
from  erroneous  and  detrimental  con- 
clusions.— Ed,  Med.  and  Surg^ 
Joum, 

(7b  becon^nued.) 

CAfiB  OF  BXTIRPATION  OF  THX  BflE^ 

BALL. 

BY  J.  H.  WISHART,  F.R.S.E. 

EuRBTTA  Douglas,  letat.  13.  The 
right  eye  projects  considerably  be- 
yond the  orbit ;  the  upper  eye-lid  is 
very  much  elongated,  so  as  still  to 
cover  the  eye  when  she  is  asleen.  On 
her  looking  downwards  with  toe  eve, 
a  firm  tumour  can  be  distinctly  felt 
near  the  situation  of  the  lachrymal 
ffland,  and  extending  inwards  and 
backwards  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit.    About  two  yean  ago  the  eye 
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egdn  to  maease  in  rise  without  any 
revioQS  pain,  and  without  any  evi- 
ent  cause  that  could  be  assigned. 
a  t\reiye  months  it  attained  its  pre* 
;nt  size,  in  which  state  it  has  re- 
lained  for  the  last  year  without  any 
Isible  change. 

In  the  first  three  months  nothing 
'as  done  for  it ;  but  there  soon  oc- 
arred  such  a  a  rapid  increase  of  sise^ 
lat  the  surgeon  who  was  consulted 
ronounced  it  dropsy  of  the  eye.  He 
pplied  leeches  over  the  eyebrow^  and 
listers  to  the  temple^  without  pro« 
ucing  any  mitigation  of  the  symp- 
tms.  She  also  got  various  medicines 
iternally>  in  the  form  of  pills^  P^^~ 
srs^  &c.^  but  without  any  benefit. 

At  a  consultation  it  was  agreed 
I  at  nothing  could  be  done  to  save 
le  eye^  and  the  total  extirpation  of 
le  organ  was  therefore  thought  pro- 
>T^  the  patient  herself  being  most 
ixious  to  submit  to  whatever  was 
lought  advisable.  I  removed  the  eye 
1  the  1st  March. 

The  operation  was  performed  in 
le  usual  way,  and  the  whole  con* 
nts  of  the  orbit  removed.  The 
emorrhage  was  considerable;  but 
e  orbit  Being  filled  up  with  strips 

fine  lint,  a  common  compress, 
rmed  of  two  or  three  folds  of  linen, 
IS  laid  over  the  eyelids^  and  a  few 
rns  of  a  roller  over  all ;  the  patient 
IS  put  to  bed,  and  soon  aftor  took 

opiate. 

On  examining  the  eye  after  its 
moval,  the  disease  was  found  to  be 
ited  in  the  substance  of  the  optic 
rve ;  the  coat  of  the  nerve  being 
ry  much  distended,  and  evidently 
ming  the  outer  covering  of  the 
[nour.  The  eye  itself  ivas  found 
rfectly  sound  and  of  the  natural 
e ;  the  previous  enlarged  appear- 
»  being  cauied  entirely  by  the 
assure  of  the  tumour  from  behind. 
le  tumour  was  of  a  firm  consistence, 
embling  the  cerebral  substance, 
lerally  considered  of  a  malignant 
;ure. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  opera- 
n  the  compress  was  rem(yved  and 


give  considerable  relief;  no  diaeharee 
llowed.  A  small  portion  of  the 
dips  of  lint  was  removed  daily  from 
the  orbit.  The  whole  was  taken 
away  in  three  days,  very  little  matter 
being  discharged  along  with  the  dress- 
ing. 

From  this  time  the  patient  went 
on  without  any  unfavourable  symp- 
toms. She  was  dressed  regularly 
twice  daily,  the  discharge  being  very 
moderate  in  quantity.  A  small  slip 
of  lint  was  introduced  at  every  dress- 
ing between  the  eye-lids,  and  a 
pledget  of  the  same,  spread  with 
siniple  ointment,  laid  over  all. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  from  the 
operation,  the  discharge  was  very 
moderate,  and  quite  healthy  ;  a 
small  quantity  of  thick  matter  was 
seen  aahering  around  the  bottom  of 
the  orbit.  A  weak  solution  of  the 
acetate  of  zinc  was  thrown  in  with  a 
syrinffe,  and  continued  every  day  re- 
gularly, the  discharge  graduiuly  dimi- 
nishing. She  went  out  daily  to  walk, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  month  was 
perfoctly  well.  The  upper  eye-lid 
returned  to  its  natural  size,  and  she 
returned  home  about  the  middle  of 
April  perfectly  recovered. 

The  case  had  a  much  more  fovour- 
able  termination  than  that  of  many 
others  which  I  had  extirpated  from 
similar  situations.  I  have  never  met 
with  any  cases  of  the  same  description 
as  this  one  in  the  works  of  surgery 
or  morbid  anatomy  which  I  have 
consulted.  The  only  one  resembling 
it  is  related  by  Panizza.  in  his  work 
Sul  Fungo  Mtdollare,  in  a  little  girl 
six  years  of  age,  in  which  there  was 
found,  on  dissection,  not  only  a  small 
tumour  surrounding  each  optic  nerve, 
but  a  still  larger  cerebral  mass  in  the 
basis  of  the  brain.^-^Jtn.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journ. 

TURKISH  MKDICINB  AND  SUBOEBT. 

Pedlar  Pkvsicians,'^ewi&h  phy- 
sicians al)ouna  in  Turkey,  and  are  not 
a  whit  better  informed  than  the  Al- 
banians.    They   wander   about   the 
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Qountay  ^th. their  apothecary's  shop 
pn  their  back»  aiid  are^  in  fact>  perfect 
xiiedical  pedlars.  Their  traffic  is  not 
confined  to  the  sale  of  medicines  alone. 
The  poorest  of  them  carry  wallets  and 
walk  the  streets  and  bazaars^  at  every 

f'  lace  uttering  the  shrill  cry  of  '*  ei 
lekim  1  ei  Hekim  i "  {a  physician,  a 
physician).  Now  and  then  you  may 
see  them  stopped  in  the  street  by 
some  unhealthy  looking  Turk^  whose 
pulse  they  feel,  and  instantly  roar 
out,  '^  bilirimseiiinhastalik/'  (I  know 
thy  disease,)  and  without  asking  the 
patient  a  single  question,  they  open 
their  wallets,  give  him  a  piU  or  a 
powder,  which  he  swallows  on  the 
spot,  after  bestowing  on  the  physician 
two' or  three  half- farthings  (paras) 
for  his  advice  and  medicine. 

Diagnosis  of  the  pulse, — Nothing 
so  enhances  in  the  eyes  of  a  Turk  the 
value  of  a  physician,  as  his  being 
able  to  tell  every  thing  after  feeling 
the  pulse.  By  the  pulse  alone  he 
must  know  not  merely  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  but  must  be  able  to  say 
whether  the  patient  slept  well  during 
the  night  before,  what  he  ate  during 
the  day,  whether  the  bowels  are  open, 
&c.  &c<  After  having  once  felt  the 
pulse,  the  physician  must  put  no 
question  to  his  patient,  for  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  sign  of  ignorance ;  at  his 
very  first  visit  he  must  declare,  from 
the  pulse,  at  what  precise  time  the 
patient  will  die  or  recover. — Dub, 
Med,  and  Surg,  Journ, 

DR.   YATES's  ADDRESS. 

Dr.  Yates  has  published  a  most  in- 
consistent address  to  the  profession 
defending  his  conduct  in  acting  con- 
trary to  the  feelings  of  the  profession 
.  by  attending  the  Ueneral  Dispensary, 
Aldersgate-street.  The 'late  medi(»l 
officers  have  this  day  (Thursday)  re- 
j^ied  in  the  Times,  and  with  sar- 
casm and  irony  analysed  Dr.  Yates* 
epistle  and  motives.  They  state,  "  we 
left  the  institution,  rather  than  coun- 
tenance a  system  wluch  must  lead  to 


the  election  of  ill-educated  or  others 
wise  improper  persons,  to  appoint* 
ments,  which  should  be  filled  from 
professional  competency  alone.'*  They 
advise  Dr.  Yates  to  retire,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  disavow  "  that  he  and 
others  are  acting  on  an  understanding 
with  certain  members  of  the  com* 
mittee,  who,  for  want  of  other  can* 
didates,  will  recommend  the  Gover* 
nora  to  recommend  him  and  them  on 
the  18th  inst,  to  fill  those  appoint* 
mentswhich  we  upon  principle  thought 
right  io  vacate."  Signed  oy  the  late 
medical  officers. 

Dr.  Yates  must  perceive,  by  this 
time,  that  lie  has  placed  himself  in 
an  awkward  predicament,  from  which 
he  cannot  extricate  himself  with  much 
credit. 

HBBTINO  TO  PLACE  A  MARBLE  BUST 
OF  THE  LATE  J06HUA  BROOKES, 
BSQ.  F.R.8.  IN  8T.  JAXBS's  CHURCH, 
PICCADILLY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Profession  is  to  be 
held  in  the  Museum,  Blenheim-street, 
Oxford-street,  on  Thursday  the  10th 
of  October,  at  eleven  oclock  A.M.,  the 
object  of  which  is,  to  erect  a  bust  of 
the  late  Joshua  Brookes,  Esq.  in  St. 
James's  Church,  Piccadilly.  An  op- 
portunity is  afforded  to  the  Profession 
to  prove  their  estimation  of  the  high 
character  of  the  late  celebrated  ana<* 
tomists. 

A   CASE   OF   GREAT  DISTRESS. 

The  widow  and  eleven  children  of 
the  late  Mr.  Luff,  surgeon,  of  Bethnal 
Green  Road,  are  in  a  destitute  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Luff  lost  his  life  by  his 
exertion  in  the  treatment  of  epidemic 
cholera  among  the  poor,  and  his  femily 
have  just  claims  upon  his  professional 
brethren. 


Baron  Atiberi  on  Disetues  of  ike  Skhu 
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▲  TftANttiATXON  OF  BABON  ALIBSRT 
ON  DI8BABB8  OF  THE  SKIN. 

BY  SAMUEL  PLUMBB,  M.R.C.S. 

{Continued  from  page  243.) 


FACTS  RELATITB  TO    THE    GENERAL    HISTORY 
OP  SCALD  HEADS. 

Thb  phenomena  we  are  now  going 
to  present  our  readers  are  such  as  are 
common  io  the  different  kinds  of 
teigne. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Of  ike  general  appearances  tifhich 
characterise  the  course  of  scald 
head. 

The  individuals^  in  general,  who 
are  attacked  with  any  kind  of  teigne 
whatever^  feel  an  itching  more  or  less 
violent  on  the  head.     The  scalp^  in 
certain  parts  of  its  surface,  becomes 
red,  cracks,  or  often    even   swells. 
Sometimes  the  glands,  whether  cer« 
vical  or  occipital^  swells  and  are  pain-^ 
ful   to  the  touch ;  sometimes,   also^ 
but  more  rarely>  a  severe  headach 
accompanies  this  cutaneous  affection. 
The  itching  increases  daily.  You  then 
perceive,  between  the  hairs  and  on  the 
scratched  parts,  pustules  or  vesicles^ 
surrounded  with  an  inflamed  areola. 
In  some  cases  there  are  no  traces  of 
ulceration;  you    see    small    dilated 
canals,  or  the  pipes  of  several  glandu- 
lous  follicles,  from  which  a  viscous 
and  red  humour  flows  slowly.   It  may 
happen^   especiallv   in    the    mucous 
scald  head,  that  the  skin  rises  in  cir- 
cumscribed tumours,  tolerably  hard  at 
the   basis,  having  the  top  soft  and 
whitish,  and  containing  a  yellow  fluid. 
This  fluid  issues  with  foetidity  whether 
you  give  it  vent  with  an  instrument 
or  allow  it  to  suppurate  and  rupture» 
applying  only  poultices.    The  hairs 
are  very  soon  bathed  with  this  impure 
matter,  which  agglutinates  them  to 
each  other,  and  coagulates  in  the  air 
and  heat.     The  flakes  of  this  viscous 
humour,  which  flows  abundantly,accu- 
mulate  and  form  crusty  or  squamous 
layers,  which  unite  and  produce  a 
horrible  and  hideous  oovenngibrthe 
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head;  but  under  this  covering  is  ft 
putrid  sanies  which  attacks  the  skin 
frets  the  hair  even  to  the  bulb,  con- 
sumes the  neighbouring  mucous  struc* 
ture,  and  threatens  even  the  bony 
substance  of  the  skull.   Some  patients 
are  a  prey  to  dreadful  nocturnal  pains ; 
others  become  so  dreadfully  thin  as  to 
arrest  their  growth.   When  the  teigne 
has  existed  from  infancy,  or  that  suit- 
able means  have  been  neglected  for 
the  cure,  its  ravages  are  particularly 
great.     It  is  then  you  see  abscesses 
form  in  the    scalp,   and    glandular 
swellings  in  the  occiput,  neck,  shoul- 
ders, and  arm-pits.     The  ears  some- 
times inflame  and  tumefy  in  a  dreadful 
manner;  the  pustules  emit  a  repulsive 
odour,   and  become   confluent;    the 
old  hairs  fall  ofl^,  and  those  which 
replace  them  are  white,  soft,  and  grow 
slowly  ;  their  tufts  are  clear  and  fine, 
resembling  a  lanuginous   substance. 
The  mind  is  not  flt  for  any  intellec- 
tual work,  or  the  body  for  any  physical 
exercise;  in  short,  I  have  seen  this 
dreadful  disease  attack  the  most  pre- 
cious sources  of  human  preservation, 
and  retard  for  a  long  time  the  organic 
development  of  the  signs  of  puberty. 
I   observed  this  particularly  in  the 
case  of  a  young  man,  aged  21, .  by 
trade  a  joiner,  who  showed  no  signs 
of  manhood ;  his  voice  is  clear,  and  re- 
sembles that  of  a  child  of  twelve  years 
old  ;  his  figure  bears  almost  the  same 
disproportion.     He  was  born  with  the 
favons  scald  head,  and  his  father  was 
afflicted  with  it,     It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  two  girls,  the  one 
twenty  and  the  other  sixteen,  exhi- 
bited identical  symptoms ;  both  ap- 
peared to  be  only  ten  years  of  age,  and 
were  in  a  deplorable  state  of  leanness. 
There  were  several  favous  patches  in 
diflFerent  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
cervical  glands  were  enlarged.    This 
affection  had  developed  itself  almost 
iqimediately  after  their  birth. 

The  teignes  co-exist  sometimes  with 
other  alterations,  which  manifest  them- 
selves  in  other  parts  besides  the  scalp. 
That  which  particularly  deserves  the 
attention  of  pathologists  is  the  de« 
finrmity  in  the  nails,  which  Bometiaaes 
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Jmppeiu  to-indiTidualfl  afflicted  with 
the  Tpfaveustt  especially  when  this 
disease  continues  long  after  puberty. 
A  case  is  recorded  by  Murray  of  a 
young  sirl  afflicted  with  a  remarkable 
oeforniity  and  discoloration  of  the 
nail  of  the  little  finger  on  the  left 
hand.  On  cutting  this  nail  with  a 
knife  there  flowed  a  glutinous  hu- 
mour similar  to  that  which  escaped 
from  her  head.  Several  authors  have 
noticed  this  singular  phenomenouj 
which  appears  to  bear  some  analogy 
with  the  plica ;  and  -this  is  not  the 
sole  resemblance  between  them^  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  by  and  by. 
The  resemblance  is  strong  enough  to 
bring  them  naturally  near  each  other 
in  nosological  arrangements. 

The  several  teignes  we  have  de- 
scribed rarely  attack  children  durins 
lactation.  I  have^  however^  excepted 
the  mucous  scald  head.  It  is  clear 
that  the  greater  number  of  individuals 
who  have  this  affection  have  reached 
their  second  year^  and  that  it, lasts 
for  the  first  seven.  It  sometimes  ex- 
tends beyond  this,  but  very  rarely. 
It  happens,  nevertheless,  that  some  of 
the  torms  show  themselves  in  ad- 
vanced age,  principally  the  T.faveuse. 
The  amianthous  teigne  only  attacks 
adults.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is 
only  necessarv  to  consult  the  cases  we 
have  collected.  The  teignes  are  not  like 
other  eruptions  which  perpetuate 
themselves  in  the  animal  economy, 
and  which,  when  neglected,  never 
disappear  spontaneously. 
.  Nature,  which  promotes  these  ex- 
antbemas  for  ends  not  yet  perfectly 
known^  usually  causes  them  to  dis- 
appear at  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
often  before  that  period,  without  the 
assistance  of  art.  I  have  already  said 
that  the  appearance  of  the  teignes 
was  accompanied  with  the  obstruction 
cS  certain  glands.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  these  obstructions  are  the 
causes  or  effects  of  these  cutaneous 
eruptions,  or  if  they  are  only  con- 
comitant symptoms,  as  they  sometimes 
iirecede,  sometimes  follow,  their  deve- 
lopment. The  glandulous  tumefiac- 
Im  is  ofWn  so  connected  witii  thei% 
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in  curing  them.  We  must  not  con- 
found this  tumefaction  with  the  scro- 
fulous or  venereal  obstruction ;  these 
are  cured  by  quite  different  means. 
I  have  often  tried  to  determine,  at  the 
Hospital  St.  Louis,  the  relative  num- 
ber of  the  different  kind  of  teigne ; 
and  M.  Gallot  has  frequently  assisted 
me  in  the  calculation.  The  favous 
form  presented  itself  most  frequently 
to  our  notice :  out  of  a  hundred  indi- 
viduals submitted  to  our  examination 
ninety  were  affected  with  it; — the  gra- 
nulated, one  in  ten.  We  have  still  mor^ 
rarely  met  with  the  furfuraceous.  This 
may  arise  from  the  patient's  not  coming 
to  the  hospital  for  advice,  this  species 
being  less  troublesome  and  alarming 
than  the  preceding  ones.  The  amian* 
thous  is  most  rare,  and  that  appears 
to  me  the  reason  why  no  author  has, 
to  this  day,  described  it.  As  to  the 
mucous  form,  great  towns  abound  with 
it ;  but  as  it  generally  arises  during 
the  period  of  suckling,  or  the  first 
two  years  of  infancy,  children  afflicted 
with  it  are  rarely  separated  from  their 
mothers  or  nurses. 

0A8B8    TREATXD    IN   THB   8TIRLIKO 
DISPENSABr,  WITH  BBMABKS. 

BT  W.  H.  PORRBST,  SURGBON. 

Meningitis  of  tJie  Spinal  Chord."^ 
Alexander  Jaffray,  et.  26,  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  19th  May,  183U  He 
had  complained  for  a  week  before  of 
pain  in  the  back  and  legs,  which  was 
mistaken  for  rheumatism.  When  I 
saw  him  the  pain  was  exceedingly 
severe  over  the  whole  body,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  back.  He  had,  too, 
tetanic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of 
the  back,  neck,  1^,  and  arms,  amount- 
ing to  perfect  opisthotonos.  His  pulse 
was  150,  small,  and  very  sharp ;  his 
skin  was  hot ;  his  urine  was  scanty ; 
and  his  bowels  were  constipated.  The 
intellectual  functions  were  entire. 
During  the  first  two  days  of  my  at- 
tendance I  bled  him  very  copiously, 
and  gave  him  drastic  purgatives  m 
large  doses.  On  the  evening  of  the 
SOSii  a  bliafter,  extending  frain  tlw 
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MeSpat  to  l2i«  aacnun,  was  appliedL 
On  the  21st  be  took  more  purgative 
medicine^  and  a  pill^  composed  of  two 
grains  of  calomel  and  three  of  opium^ 
every  two  hours.     On  the  22na,  the 
pain  and  tetanic  contraction  still  con- 
tinuing, I  dressed  the  blistered  sur- 
face with  tartar  emetic  ointment^  and 
continued  the  calomel   and  opium. 
On  the  23rd  and  24th  he  took  more 
purgative  medicine^  and  the  calomel 
and  opium  and  tartar  emetic  dressing 
were  continued.     On  the  25th  the 
pain  and  tetanic  contraction  had  com* 
pletely  subsided,  but  he  complained 
of  the  blistered  surface^  which  was 
highly  inflamed ;  I  ordered  a  dose  of 
castor  oil,  a  linseed  poultice  to  the 
blistered  surface,  and  the  calomel  and 
opium  to  be  withdrawn.   On  the  26th 
he  was  still  free  of  pain  and  spasms, 
but   complained  very   much  of  the 
blistered  surface.     On  the  28th  his 
strength,  which  had    hitherto  been 
pretty  good,  gave  way  to  a  oonsidep- 
able  extent.     His  pulse  was  very  fre- 
quent and  weak,  and  there  was  a  good 
aeal  of  low  muttering  delirium ;  a 
portion  of  the  blistered  surface  had 
sloughed.     I  ordered  him  a  solution 
of  quinine,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a 
wash  of  chloride  of  lime  for  the  back* 
29th.  Sloughing  going  on  rapidly ; 
quinine  and   chloride   of  lime  con- 
tinued.   30th.  A  very  large  sloughy 
comprising   the    cutis    merely,  was 
removed.      In  the  evening  he  felt 
much  better ;  the  delirium  had  com- 
pletely subsided,  and  his  pulse  was 
less  frequent  and  fallen.    31st.  There 
was  a  slight  return  of  the  pain  and 
spasms,  and  his  pulse  became  agaia 
frequent  and  sharp.    A  consultation 
was  held,  and  it  was  determined  to 
put  him  under  the  influence  of  mer- 
cury.    He  took  accordingly  calomel 
combined  with  Dover's  powders,  and 
had  the  blistered  surface  dressed  with 
mercurial-  ointment.     The  pain  and 
^asms  continued  in  a  slight  degree 
for  two  days,  when  they  yielded  en- 
tirely to  the  mercury.    He  was  dis- 
charged on  the  16th  June  perfectly 
recovered* 

Thie  WW  an  example  of  meningitis 


or  acute  inflammation  of  the  m^m^ 
branes  of  the  spinal  chord,  a  very 
rare  disease.  Br.  Abercrombie,  not* 
withstanding  all  his  experience,  does 
not  appear  to  have  seen  a  case  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  patient.  It  will| 
I  believe,  be  generally  found,  that  iu 
pure  meningitis  of  the  chord  tetanic 
contraction  is  present.  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie alludes  to  several  cases  of 
this  affection  complicated  with  meniuv 
gitis  of  the  brain,  in  all  of  which  pain 
extending  along  the  spine,  and  tetanic 
contracticm  of  the  muscles  of  the  back 
and  neck,  were  the  prominent  symuf 
toms.  Severe  pain  in  the  back^ 
shooting  into  the  extremities,  chesti 
or  abdomen,  and  attended  by  tetanic 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  long 
fever,  appear  to  me  to  express,  very 
correctly,  the  principal  external  cha** 
racters  of  this  affection.  The  treaty 
ment  of  meningitis  of  the  chord  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  I  am  disposed 
to  place  great  confidence  in  powerful 
counter-irritants ;  and  I  believe  it  was 
the  severe  action  of  the  tartrate  of 
antimony  which  saved  my  patient. 
The  disease  showed  no  disposition  to 
yield  until  the  pain  of  the  blistered 
surface  became  more  intolerable  than 
that  of  the  disease,  and  as  soon  as  the 
severity  of  the  action  of  the  tartrate 
had  subsided,  the  spinal  pain  and 
tetanic  contraction  returned,  and  con** 
tinned  until  they  were  finally  removed 
by  the  mercury. 

Abscess  of  the  Liver  bursting  into 
the  right  cavity  of  the  Chest. — John 
Webb,  St.  35,  had  complained  for  a 
month  before  of  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  liver,  and  of  great  prostration  of 
strength.  When  I  saw  him  he  was 
very  much  emaciated,  and  looked  like 
a  person  dying  of  abdominal  organic 
disease.  His  skin  was  of  a  pale  lemoa 
eolour,  and  his  countenance  was  yery. 
anxious  and  ghastly.  He  still  com-, 
plained  of  pain  in  the  site  of  the 
liver,  but  there  was  little  if  any  ten- 
derness, and  no  fluctuation,  in  it.  He 
ascribed  the  pain  to  rheumatism.  His 
pulse  was  120,  small  and  feeUe;  bis 
longae  was  pretty  clean  and  reddish  i 
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his  loweb  were  jNiinfiil  and  irritable, 
but  not  loose;  and  liis  breathing, 
tboii^b  a  verj  little  burned^  appeared 
to  be  fully  and  freely  performed  ;  he 
]»d  no  cough,  no  difficulty  in  breathing, 
and  in  short  no  symptom  which  indi- 
cated in  the  most  remote  degree,  the 
existence  of  thoracic  disease.  He  ge- 
n^ndly  lay  on  his  back,  but  stated 
that  he  could  lie  on  either  side  with* 
out  inconvenience.  The  case  alto- 
gether was  very  obscure,  and  as  the 
man,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  appeared  to  be  dying,  I  re> 
solved  to  support  his  strength  merely, 
and  to  palliate  any  urgent  symptoms 
that  mi^t  arise.  On  the  14th  he  was 
seized  with  diarrhoea ;  his  stools  were 
foeculent,  but  they  had  a  peculiar  and 
very  disameable  odour  which  I  can- 
not well  describe.  The  diarrhcea  was 
easily  checked  by  the  chalk  mixture 
and  opiates.  On  the  8th  of  March 
It  returned  with  increased  violence, 
and  demanded  a  further  use  of  chalk 
mixture,  opiates,  and  kino.  It  was 
in  a  great  measure  subdued  by  these 
remedies,  but  the  bowels  continued 

Kiinful  and  irritable  to  the  last.     He 
ed  on  the  14th  of  March  at  half- 
past  8  A.1I. 

Dissection, '^■The  whole  body  was 
very  much  emaciated.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver, 
there  was  an  abscess  about  the  size  of 
a  small  fist,  filled  with  a  thinnish  pus 
of  a  rose-red  colour.  This  portion  of 
the  liver  adhered  very  firmly  to  the 
diaphragm,  but  the  rest  of  it  was  quite 
free  and  healthy.  The  sail-bladder 
was  healthy  and  full  of  bile.  In  the 
right  side  of  the  thorax,  there  were 
six  pounds,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
eomputed,  of  the  same  rose-red  pus, 
found  in  the  liver.  The  right  lung 
was  compressed  to  a  mere  membrane, 
lour  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  two 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  a  fourth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  The  pleura  was 
thickened  and  blanched,  but  there  was 
no  deposit  of  false  membrane  on  it. 
The  left  side  of  the  chest  was  quite 
healthy.  Betwixt  the  abscess  in  the 
liver  and  the  right  side  of  the  thorax 
there  was  an  opening  through  the 


diaphragm,  an  inch  in  diameter*  IHiere 
was  nothing  unusual  in  the  bowels 
or  other  organs. 

This  case  is  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  purulent  matter  contained 
in  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  render- 
ing the  whole  of  the  corresponding 
lung  entirely  useless,  yet  giving  rise 
to  no  symptoms  which  led  even  to  a 
suspicion  of  disease  in  this  situation  ; 
from  which  circumstance  may  be 
gathered  the  necessity  in  every  sup- 
posed case  of  abscess  in  the  liver,  of 
examining  the  right  side  of  the  chest, 
even  although  the  symptoms  do  not 
indicate  the  existence  of  disease  in 
this  cavity,  as  well  as  the  possibility 
of  one  lung  maintaining,  m  certain 
circumstances,  the  respiratory  function 
to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  the  system. 

{To  be  continued.) 

ON  THB  PATHOIiOOY  OF   UTERINR 
DI8BA8ES. 

BT  PHILO. 

Every  practitioner  of  candour  wilt ' 
acknowledge  that  he  has  often  been 
puzzled  how  to  account  for,  as  well 
as  how  to  treat,  that  distressing  state 
of  the  system,  which  is  produced  by 
any  irregularities  in  the  catamenial 
discharge.  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  the  diseases  termed  by  nosolo- 
gists,  amenorrhoea,  chlorosis,  hysteria, 
&c.  are  distinct  in  their  pathology,  or 
are  merely  degrees  or  modifications 
of  the  same  complaint.  To  me  it 
has  always  appeared  that  the  theories 
of  systematic  writers  are  very  un- 
satisfactory on  this  subject,  and  that 
they  have  taken  a  false  view  of  the 
nature  of  these  disorders. 

The  first  glance  at  the  patient 
might  lead  any  person  to  suppose 
that  slie  is  suffering  from  extensive 
disease  in  some  orean  of  vital  im- 
portance. She  crawls  across  the  room 
as  if  a  heavy  weight  were  attached 
to  her  feet,  and  she  sinks,  apparently 
exhausted,  into  the  nearest  seat.  The 
heart  flutters,  imitating  all  the  bruits^ 
of  the  stethoscope ;  the  pulse  booada 
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under  the  touch;  there  is  pain  of 
extreme  violenoej  chiefly  of  the  head^ 
back^  or  epigastrium.     It  is  not  my 
intention  on  the  present  occasion  to 
enter  upon  an  extended  inquiry  into 
the  pathology  of  these  disorders^  but 
I  shall  content  myself  with  making  a 
sUght  review  of  the  opinions  on  this 
pointy  which  are  most  in  fashion^  and 
afterwards   seeing  whether    or    not 
these  notions  of  the  disease  are  ade- 
quate to  account  for  such  a  remark- 
able train  of  symptoms. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  sup- 
pression of  the  menstrual  £ux   de- 
pends in  very  many  cases  upon  dis- 
orders in  the  uterus  or  its  appendages; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  a  vast  degree 
of  constitutional  disturbance  is  set 
up,  when  there  is  not  any  consider- 
able departure  from  the  healthy  action 
or  structure  of  these  organs^  for  we 
frequently  observe  cases  of  suppression 
where  the  functions  of  the  uterus  are 
restored  without  the  employment  of 
any  active  means.  On  the  other  hand, 
the   womb  may  be  diseased  ta  the 
greatest  extent,   which  may  go  on 
even  to  a  fatal  termination,  and  yet 
the  patient  may  never    have   been 
troubled  with  hysterical  affections. 

Many  pathologists  look  for  the 
origin  of  this  disease  in  the  cere- 
bellum, and  it  is  certain  that  pain 
over  this  organ  is  a  frequent  symptom 
in  such  cases.  But  although  it  is 
frequent,  it  is  by  no  means  constant ; 
and  after  a  pretty  full  investigation 
into  this  subject,  I  find  that  the  pain 
is  quite  as  often  referred  to  the  fore- 
head or  across  the  eyes.  I  am  far 
from  denying,  however,  that  an  im- 
portant connexion  exists  between  the 
cerebellum  and  the  genital  organs, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  former  may  be  the 
seat  of  extensive  disease,  whilst  no 
disorder  manifests  itself  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  latter,  and  that  even  in 
the  most  distressing  cases  of  uterine 
lisease^  the  cerebellum  is  not  neces- 
sarily affected. 

A  very  important  step  towards  the 
uccesaful  investigation  of  the  sub* 


ject,  is  the  fact,  thathjrstericalsyinp^ 
toms,  similar  to  those  above  enu- 
merated, rarely  occur,  except  during 
that  period  of  female  life  when  the 
uterus  is  capable  of  performing  the 
function  of  menstruation,  which  in 
this  country  includes  the  period  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seventeen  and  f<»ty« 
five.  In  addition  to  the  above  fsict, 
and  probably  depending  upon  the 
same  cause,  women  who  have  never 
menstruated  from  a  want  of  develop* 
ment  in  the  uterine  system,  are 
seldom  hysterical.  I  lately  saw  a 
young  woman,  aged  twenty*seven,  in 
whom  this  secretion  has  never  ap« 
peared,  the  breasts  remain  fiat  as  in 
childhood,  but  she  has  no  hysteria* 
As  illustrating  this  subject^  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  in  cases  where  the 
uterus  has  been  totally  extirpated, 
and  where  the  catamenia  have  con- 
sequently been  suspended,  the  patients 
have  usually  become  plump  and 
healthy.  Also,  in  the  progress  of 
debilitating  diseases,  of  phthisis  more 
especially,  there  is  most  commonly  a 
suspension  of  the  secretion,  arising 
from  an  exhaustion  of  the  circulating 
fiuid,  but  this  occurs  without  any 
hysterical  symptoms. 

Taking  into  consideration  these 
circumstances,  it  seems  obvious,  that 
to  produce  the  distressing  agitation 
called  hysterical,  either  the  catamenia 
must  be  secreted,  or  at  least  that  the 
uterus  retains  the  power  of  effecting 
the  secretion. 

What  is  it,  then,  which  excites 
such  a  wonderful  eommotion  in  the 
system.  Is  it  merely  that  a  plethoric 
state  is  induced  ?  In  many  cases  one 
look  at  our  patient  will  satisfy  us 
that  her  disease  does  not  arise  from  a 
redundancy  of  blood. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  all  the 
symptoms  can  be  satisfactorily  ao« 
counted  for  if  we  suppose  that  the 
menstrual  fiuid  after  having  been, 
secreted,  is  again  carried  into  the 
circulation  by  means  of  the  absorbents 
or  oUierwise.  In  the  practice  of 
medicine  we  meet  with  similar  pro*. 
cesses,  causing  very  remarkable  and 
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extMmeljr  distressing  results^  such  as 
the  absorption  of  the  urine^  or  piles^ 
for  example.  To  my  mind^  at  least, 
the  explanation  now  advanced  appears 
more  accordant  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  disease  than  any  other  that  I 
am  acquainted  with.  The  sudden 
depression^  the  labouring  hearty  the 
severe  pain,  the  altered  colour  of  the 
skin,  and  the  dyspeptic  symptoms,  are 
what  might  a  priori  be  expected  from 
such  an  exciting  cause.  If  any  of 
your  correspondents  will  bring  for- 
ward facts  to  elucidate  or  overthrow 
this  o^nion,  I  shall  be  equally  gra- 
tified^ and  therefore  request  you  will 
insert  the  above  sketch  in  your  most 
valuable  publication. 
September  Uih,  1833. 

3fUport9  of  Sbocuttts. 

VEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Monday y  September  30ih,  1833. 

William  Kingdon,  Esq.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Commencement  of  the  Sfsesion  for 

ISSS'S^.-^  President's  Address.— 

History  of  Cholera  at  Jessore. — 

.  Deteriorated  Rice  the  cause  of  the 

•  disease  in   that  and  every  other 

country, 

Thb  President  delivered  an  eloquent 
address,  in  which  he  congratulated 
the  meeting,  which  was  extremely 
crowded,  upon  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  Society,  and  stated,  that 
be  had  the  assurances  of  several  able 
and  experienced  members  of  their 
zealous  co-operation  for  the  support 
of  the  institution.  He  hoped  and 
tinisted  that  the  debates  would  be 
interesting  and  valuable ;  and  he  felt 
convinced  from  the  presence  of  those 
be  saw  around  him,  the  experience  of 
most  of  whom  had  been  very  extensive^ 
that  the  results  of  their  observations 
would  afford  a  mass  of  the  most  valu- 
aUe  information,  scientific  as  well  as 
practical.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
Medical  Society  of  London  would 
continue  to  obuin  that  support  which 


had  long  been  given  to  it  by  its  old 
and  valued  members;  while  he  an« 
ticipated  a  proportionate  degree  of 
xeal  for  its  interests  from  those  who 
had  more  recently  joined  it. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the 
different  officers.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  President  then  announced  to 
the  Society,  that  there  was  a  gen- 
tleman who  favoured  them  with  his 
company  as  a  visiter  this  evening, 
from  whom  they  would  learn  many 
interesting  facts  and  experiments. 

Dr.  Titler,  of  the  East  India  Com« 
pany's  Service,  then  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  made  a  communication 
to  the  following  effect : — That  he 
was  the  only  medical  practitioner  who 
had  seen  the  disease  called  cholera, 
at  Jessore,  in  1817,  that  the  Bengal 
medical  statement  was  founded  upon 
his  own,  that  he  had  unequivocally 
traced  its  origin  to  rice  of  a  deteri- 
orated quality,  being  of  a  reddish 
colour,  which  he  ascribed  to  a  cover- 
ing that  it  possessed,  which  was  not 
the  husk,  and  that  this  covering  was 
poisonous  to  man  and  animals  *.  He 
gave  a  description  of  the  various  kinds 
of  rice,  presented  various  specimen*^ 
of  the  best  and  worst  qualities,  which 
he  had  purchased  in  this  metropolis^ 
and  went  on  to  prove  that  the  rice 
imported  into  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies  from  Bengal,  which  was  the 
deteriorated  crop  of  1B17>  ^&s  the 
cause  of  the  disease  called  epidemic 
cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  dysentery. 
He  stated  thut  the  rice  crop  had 
failed  in  1816  at  Jessore,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  there  was  famine 
among  the  natives ;  that  the  crop  of 
1817  was  the  most  abundant  ever 
known,  that  it  was  cut  unripe,  to  sup- 
ply the  necessities  of  nature,  it  was  the 
food  of  the  people,  and  had  caused 


*  At  to  the  idea  of  eonU»ioD,  it  wss  ridi- 
culous. He  had  handled  the  pitient^  la* 
spired  their  breath,  slept  in  beds  from  wbkh 
they  were  removed  itn mediately  after  death, 
but  was  not  aflbcted  by  the  disease. 
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▼omituig  and  pforging  in  two  or  more 

liQurs  after  being  eaten.    He  discover- 
ed this  by  accident,  as  a  gentleman, 
iiamed  Watts,   had  written  to  him 
that  bis  servants  were  seized  with 
the  epidemic^  which  then  raged^  in 
two  hours  after  a  repast  of  rice.     He 
cited  numerous  authorities,  both  civil 
and  medical,  to  prove  that  the  unripe 
land  deteriorated  rice  of  1817  had 
caused  purging  and   vomiting ;  and 
he  cited  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Chap- 
inan  and  Dr.  Duncan  Campbell '  m 
support  of  his  experiments,  that  rice 
and  water  affected  goats  with  diar- 
rhoea and  dysentery.     He  was  pro- 
proceeding  to  prove  that  the  rice  of 
the  crop  of  1817  had  caused  yellow 
fever  in  the  West   Indies,  and  the 
late  epidemic  cholera  in  this  country, 
when 

The  President  rose  and  said,  that 
perhaps  he  had  committed  himself  in 
having  allowed  a  discussion  of  this 
kind,  however  important,  to  occupy 
the  whole  evening,  as  several  gen- 
tlemen might  have  been  disposed  to 
narrate  cases  of  patients  under  treat- 
ment, and  to  solicit  the  advice  of  the 
members  at  large  on  such  cases.  Many 
gentlemen  had  appointments,  and 
had  to  see  patients  after  the  usual 
Tiour  of  adjournment ;  but  he  was  in 
^he  hands  of  the  meeting,  and  wished 
to  learn  if  it  were  the  wish  of  the 
Society  to  hear  the  gentleman  for  a 
longer  period. 

Dr.  Blicke  observed,  that  his  time 
was  limited,  and  regretted  that  he 
.should  be  obliged  to  leave  at  the  usual 
time,  as  he  felt  great  interest  in  many 
facts  adduced,  though  as  one  who  had 
been  in  India*  he  should  consider  that 
the    gentleman  8    conclusions     were 
-wrong.  He,  however,  should  be  most 
happy  to  hear  the  conclusion  at  the 
next  meeting,  and  to  reply  to  it )  but 
'Circumstanced  as  he  was,  he  should 
move  an  adjournment,  with  a  request 
to  Dr.  Titler  to  conclude  his  obser- 
vations at  the  next  meeting. 

jyr,  Walshman  complimented  Dr. 
^itler  for  the  many  authentic  facts 
he  had  mentioned,  and  felt  assured 
that  t^e  Society  would  hear  the  re- 


mainder of  his  obeervations  with  graat 
attention  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

We  give  Dr.  Titler  great  credit  for 
theinde&tigable  zeal  which  he  evinced 
in  investigating  the  disease  at  Jessore, 
which  he  and  the  Bengal  Medical 
Board  designated  cholera.  He  did 
not,  however,  in  a  paper  which  occu- 
pied an  hour,  state  one  symptom  of  the 
late  epidemic  cholera  which  prevailed 
in  this  country,  except  vomiting  and 
purging.  The  only  thing  he  proved, 
beyond  doubt,  was,  that  blighted 
or  deteriorated  rice  disordered  the 
.stomach  and  bowels;  but  certainly 
not  that  it  was  like  spasmodic^  or,  as- 
some  will  have  it,  Asiatic  cholera. 
But,  in  &ct,  he  had  not  an  oppor* 
tunity,  as  the  hour  of  adjournment  of 
the  Society  had  arrived  before  he  had 
concluded.  We  trust  he  will  elu- 
cidate the  remainder  of  his  argument 
at  the  next  meeting. 


SBF08AL  09  MEDICAI.  MKN  TO  OlVtt 
EVIDENCE   AT   INQUESTS* 

Two  recent  instances  of  this  have 
occurred.  Mr.  Godnch,  surgeon,  of 
Chelsea,  at  an  inquest  held  a  short 
time  since,  refused  to  give  his  opinion 
as  to  the  cause  of  death,  unless  he  was 
remunerated  for  so  doing,  and  in  a  more 
recent  case  still,  Mr.  Ross,  surgeon^ 
of  Ratcliff-highway^  refused  to  give 
his  evidence  on  an  inquest  on  a  child 
who  had  been  drowned,  unless  his 
expenses  were  paid.  In  the  latter 
case,  Mr.  Baker,  before  whom  the 
inquest  was  held,  talked  somewhat 
vehemently  about  commitment  for 
contempt,  &c.  We  should  seriously 
advise  Mr.  Baker  and  his  coroner  col- 
leagues to  beware  how  they  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  medical  men,  or 
they  may  find  themselves  in  a  very 
awkward  predicament.  Lord  Mel-« 
bourne,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has 
been  applied  to,  but  his  answer  has, 
we  regret  to  say,  been  unftivourable« 
We  trust  that  during  the  next  sessioii 
of  Parlianient  an  act  will  be  passed 
affording  a  remuneration  to  medi^ 
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praetitibners  attending  on  inquests^ 
as  has  recently  been  done  with  refer^ 
ence  to  the  profession  in  Ireland. 


Tke  Medical  Session  ^ 

Ihe  smaller  ones.    A  great  nisfcakeia 
made  by  students  entering  to  certain 


lectures  in  different  schools,  by  which 
they  lose  a  vast  deal  of  time,  in  going 
from  one  place  to  another.    This  error 
ought  to  be  avoided.    The  whole  time 
of  those  commencing  the  study  of  the 
science  of  medicine  should  be  devoted 
only  to  that  object,  and  not  foolishly 
spent  in  amusement  or  dissipation. 
Students  owe  it  to  themselves,  to 
their  friends,  and  to  their  country, 
to  spend  their  time    solely  in  the 
acquirement  of  medical  knowledgef. 
They  will  have  sufficient  leisure  for 
recreation  in  any  of  the  schools,  but 
every  lecture  of  the  courses  prescribed 
by  the  constituted  authorities  in  the 
profession,  should  be  duly  attended. 


THE 

SonVonilUllical^l^urgicalSoiintal 

Sahardayy  October  5, 1833. 
THB  MBDICAL  SESSION  OF  1833 — 34. 

The  greatest  exertion  has  been  made 
in  the  large  and  small  medical  schools 
of  the  metropolis  during  the  last  few 
days,  and  the  most  vigorous  compe- 
tition has  been  manifested  by  all  par- 
ties. The  result  will  be,  that  students 
will  derive  greater  advantages  than 
during  any  former  session.  It  would 
be  invidious  in  us  as  lecturers  to  give 
a  comparative  view  of  the  different 
schools,  or  comment,  as  a  contempo- 
rary has  done,  upon  their  respective 
merits.  We  feel  convinced,  that  the 
lecturers,  in  almost  all  of  them,  are 
eminently  qualified  to  discharge  their 
duties.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
no  lecturer,  but  one  of  superior  attain- 
ments, is  recognised  at  present,  and 
this  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  me- 
dical students.  The  only  advice  we 
would  give  to  students,  especially  to 
those  who  have  just  arrived  from  the 
country,  is,  not  to  be  influenced  by 
what  are  called  great  names.  They  will 

find  that  the  terms  of  the  large  schools  dimension  at  st.  BABTBOLOMEW't 
are  double  those  of  the  smaller  ones ;  hospital. 

the  instruction  is  as  good  in  the  latter  The  removal  of  Mr.  Skey  from  the 
as  in  the  former,  for  almost  every  one  demonstratorship  at  the  medical  school 
of  the  lecturers  in  London  has  been  a  of  the  above  hospital  has  given  dis* 
private  teacher.  There  are  some  pleasure  to  several  of  the  students* 
students  who  will  enter  to  the  large  Mr,  Stanley,  on  commencing  his  in« 
schools, — there  are  others  who  prefer    troductory  lecture,  was  received  with 


MEDICAL    DEOBBES    OBANTBD    IN 
LONIK>N. 

We  are  highly  gratified  to  perceive, 
by  the  introductory  lecture  of  Pro* 
fessor  Grant  at  the  London  Univer* 
versity,  that  the  government  is  de- 
termined to  grant  the  University  the 
power  of  conferring  d^ees  in  me- 
dicine. We  have  repeatedly  urged 
the  expediency  of  this  measure  in  our 
pages. 


The  General  IXtpenuuy,  AUkrsgaie  Street* 
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TtoAa  of  disapprobfttion  mingled  witit 
apphnae.  He  stated^  that  any^  pupil, 
who  felt  dissatbfied,  might  have  his 
fee  retnrned,  and  that  the  €k>yernon 
and  Medieal  Officers  had  unanimously 
approved  of  the  present  arrangements. 


THB   OBNEBAL  DI8PBM8ABT, 
ALDEB80ATE   STBBBT. 

pBSse  of  matter  prevented  us  last 
week  from  insertmg  the  following 
conunnnications  relative  to  the  above 
institntiflii,  and  we  now  give  them  a 
place  in  mxr  pages  with  much  plea- 
sure. Thougn  we  have  animadverted 
with  some  severity  upon  the  decision 
of  the  Committee  and  Governors  as 
to  vote-making  and  bribery  at  the 
election  of  medical  officers,  we  are 
most  ready  to  give  that  portion  of 
their  letter  which  they  offer  as  a 
defence,  omitting  all  their  lengthened 
details  on  minor  and  irrelevant  mat- 
ters.  After  the  most  impartial  con- 
sideration of  the  defence  we  think  it 
lame  and  unsatis&ctory,  and  we  shall 
prove  that  the  system  of  vote-making 
at  medical  elections  is  most  injurious 
to  the  real  object  of  Dispensaries, 
which  is  the  relief  of  the  sicK  poor,  as 
well  as  to  the  respectability  and  dig- 
nity of  the  medicsu  profession. 

The  Governors  must  be  convinced 
of  the  validity  of  this  conclusion  by 
the  comments  of  the  public  and  medi- 
cal press  on  their  proceedings,  and 
by  the  glaring  fact,  that  no  physician 
or  surgeon  of  standing  or  respecta^ 
bility,  with  one  exception, — and  the 
individual  who  made  the  exception 
luddenly  retired,  —  has  ventured  to 
accept  office  in  the  institution.  The 
system  which  they  and  most  other 
managers  of  Din)ensarie8  adopt  leads 
!:o  the  sacrifice  of  the  unfortunate  poor, 
)y  the  appointment  of  inexperienced 
nedical  aidvisers,  is  uncharitable,  and 
lestroys  all  the  advantages  of  sound 
nedical  knowledge.  The  practitioners 
>f  medicine  have  long  aeplored  this 
!vil,  and  have  opposed  it  on  every 


occasion,  but  the  late  medical  offioeiB 
of  the  Geneial  Dispensary  have  given 
it  a  final  and  a  fatal  blow,  which 
must  lead  to  its  complete  removal. 

To  ike  kUe  Medical  OJIcen  of  the  Aiders^ 
gate  Street  Dispensary,  London. 

Gentlemen, — ^At  this  interesting 
period  in  the  state  of  our  profession, 
and  especially  in  the  government  of 
medical  charities,  we  should  be  guilty 
of  the  most  culpable  apathy  and  mdif* 
ference  did  we  not  hasten  to  express 
the  high  satisfaction  with  which  we 
have  viewed  your  conduct  on  a  late 
occasion,  did  we  not  testify  how  com- 
pletely our  feelings  and  sentiments 
are  in  unison  with  your  own,  did  we 
not  publicly  record  our  warmest  admi- 
ration of  that  brilliant  example  of 
integrity  and  independence  which  you 
have  exhibited  to  your  medical  bre- 
thren. 

Whatever  sacrifice  of  feeling  or 
interest  has  been  made,  you  have  the 
consolatory  approval  of  upright  con- 
sciences. You  have  acted  consistently 
and  like  honourable  men.  You  have 
discharged  an  important  duty  both 
to  medical  practitioners  and  to  society 
at  large.  You  have  nobly  withstood 
a  most  disgraceful  attempt  to  d^rade 
your  profession  and  to  convert  a  health-* 
givinff  charity  into  an  infected  source 
of  misery  and  wretchedness ;  and 
whilst  you  enjoy  the  praise  of  every 
virtuous  and  enlightened  mind,  it  may 
perhaps  prove  a  further  gratification 
to  know  that  your  medical  brethren 
in  particular  are  fully  alive  to  the 
moral  force  of  your  example,  that  they 
appreciate  its  worth,  ana  are  resolved 
its  memory  shall  not  die. 

Gentlemen,  we  hail  this  example, 
the  first  practical  inroad  on  a  pro- 
tracted and  systematic  abuse  of  medi- 
cal charities,  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
general  and  efficient  reform  in  those 
charities ;  we  hail  it  as  the  forerunner 
of  an  approaching  day,  when  the  l^s- 
ture  shall  rescue  them  from  longer 
prostitution  of  their  Intimate  ends, 
a  day  when  the  neglected  objects  of 
science  and  the  aims  of  general  utility 
and   benevolence   shall   happily   hie 
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united^*— when  not  penonal  intereat* 
nor  gold,  nor  any  other  corrupt  meant 
whatever,  shall  give  notoriety  to  the 
officer  of  an  hospital  or  dispensary, 
hut  when  talent  and  knowledge  alone, 
approved  by  puhlic  competition,  shall 
be  the  test  of  fitness  for  office  in  such 
institutions. 

The  folly  which  compelled  your 
withdrawal  from  the  charity  you  up- 
held foresaw  not  the  consequences 
about  to  follow.  Its  sordid  calcula- 
tions of  gain  did  not  reckon  that, 
with  the  loss  of  yonr  labours  and 
skill,  the  very  charity  you  served 
would  cease  to  exist.  For  where  shall 
be  found  the  men  reckless  enough  to 
succeed  you  ?  The  very  attempt 
would  brand  their  characters  with  all 
that  is  low,  'degraded,  and  debased. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  this  tribute  of 
of  our  gratitude ;  we  deeply  feel  the 
obligation  under  which  you  have  laid 
the  whole  profession,  Assuredly  the 
members  of  that  profession  will  not 
forget  a  lesson  so  disinterested  and 
elevated  as  that  which  you  have 
given  for  their  instruction,  signalised, 
too,  as  it  is,  by  names  distinguished 
in  the  scientific  and  literary  history 
of  their  country. 

We  remain.  Gentlemen,  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  admiration. 

Cordon  Thompson,  M.D.,  physi- 
cian to  the  Sheffield  General  Infir- 
mary -y  Wilson  Overend,  surgeon  to 
the  Sheffield  General  Infirmary ; 
Henry  Paul  Harewood,  M.D.,  physi- 
cian to  the  Sheffield  General  Dispen- 
sary ;  John  Green ;  George  Calvert 
Holland,  M.D., physician  to  the  Shef- 
field General  Infirmary  ;  Henry  Tho- 
mas, surgeon  to  the  Sheffield  Fublic 
Dispensary :  George  Turton ;  R.  G. 
HoUand;  Thomas  Reade;  Henry 
Hardy;  Charles  Eadon ;  Joseph  Law; 
Josepn  ]  ngall ;  R.  S.  Taylor ;  John 
Carr;  James  Wild;  G.  Reddal; 
George  William  Clark  ;  James  Ray ; 
James  F.  Wright ;  Edward  Thomp- 
son ;  Henry  Boultbee,  F.L.S. ;  Ed- 
ward Gillot;  W.  Leonard,  M.D; 
Knowlton  Wilson;  John  Hall;  Sa- 
muel Gregory  ;  John  Pearce  Lewis ; 
John  Foster;.  John  Turton;  Joseph 


RQey:  William  Staniibrth,  aenior 
surgeon  to  the  Infirmary;  Wright 
Wilson  ;  Henry  Jackson,  junior  sur- 
geon to  the  Sheffield  General  Infir- 
mary; James  Walker;  R.  Ernest, 
M.D.,  house-surgeon  to  the  Sheffiel4 
General  Infirmary;  John  Pearson 
Shaw;  W.  Fa  veil ;  John  Hax  worth, 
surgeon  ;  William  Jackson  ;  Francis 
Pearson. 
Sheffield,  Sept.  29. 

To  Dr.  Corden  Thornton  ctnd  the  other  mem' 
ben  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  Sheffield* 

Gentlemen,  — We  have  received, 
with  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction, 
tlie  eloquent  testimony  of  your  ap- 
proval of  our  conduct  in  the  step 
which  has  terminated  our  connexion 
with  the  General  Dispensary.  In 
making  a  sacrifice  of  feeling  and  in- 
terest to  the  respectability  of  the  pro* 
fession,  and  the  welfare  of  the  sufl^erers 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  profession 
to  relieve,  we  reckoned  on  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  medical  men, 
and  we  have  not  been  disappointed. 
Many  and  cheering  are  the  proofs 
which  have  been  afforded  to  us  of 
this  sympathy  and  support,  but  none 
more  honourable  or  gratifying  than 
that  which  we  have  receivea  from  you. 
We  cannot  but  hope  that  under 
such  encouragement,  through  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  principle  for  which 
we  have  been  contendmg,  we  may 
contribute  to  the  permanent  welfare 
of  all  medical  charities,  as  well  as  to 
the  honour  and  respectability  of  our 
profession. 

We  are,  gentlemen,  with  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  and  esteem. 
Your  very  faithful  servants;, 

Georse  Birkbeck    Julius  C.  Roberta 
H.  cTutterbuck       Frederick  Salmon 
William  Lambe      William  Conlson* 
London,  Sept.  ^Jth. 

A  Letter  from  the  Committee  to  the  Cover* 
nors  of  the  General  Dispensary,  Alders^ 
gate-streetf  on  the  resignation  of  theMedi* 
cal  Officers.      

To  ike  Editfrs  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Swgical  Jaurmal. 

GsNTLBMBN^  —  The  Committee  tt 
the  General  JDitpensa]^,  AUexsgate- 


Tke  General  DUpeniary,  Aldersgafe  Street. 
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el,  beg  l6are  to  forward  the  Edi- 
a  copy  of  their  Address  to  the 
emors  of  the  Charitr,  with  a 
riction  that  they  will  give  so  much 
t  a  place  in  the  valuable  columns 
beir  Journal^  as  will  put  the  ques- 
between  them  and  their  late 
ical  officers  fairly  before  their 
lers. 

Yispensary  House, 
lldersgate  -street, 
Sept.  21th. 

*hc  following  extracts  from    the 

b'ess  of  the  Committee  contain  the 

nee  of  that  body  to  the  charge  of 

medical  officers. 

The  Committee  became  convinced 
fie  necessity  of  an  alteration  being 
ie  in  the  privilege  of  voting,  their 
ntion  being  called  to  the  compara- 
ly  small  increase  of  subscribers  in 
years  1828, 1829, 1830,  and  1831, 
;ompared  with  previous  years. 
'he  Committee  further  observe, 
lat  upon  the  vacancies  being  de- 
ed, gentlemen  who  were  desirous 
i/fering  themselves  as  candidates 
?.  deterred  under  this  now  favourite 

from  canvassing  the  governors, 
ng  that  they  found,  upon  the 
nning  of  their  canvass,  that  the 
8  of  the  Governors  had  been  so 
ecurcd,  previously  to  the  vacancy 
g  declared,  that  left  others  no 
ce  of  success." 

his  statement  is  literally  tnie ; 
it  applies  to  every  dispensary  in 
kingdom.  When  a  medical  oifi- 
s  about  to  retire  he  apprises  some 
d   whom  he  wishes  to  succeed 

a  private  canvass  is  set  on  foot, 
lubscribers  or  governors  have  the 
'csts  of  the  poor  so  ranch  at  heart, 
they  promise  their  votes  to  some 
aintance ;  and  when  an  advertise« 
i  appears  in  the  newspapers,  can- 
tos announce  themselves,  com- 
:e  a  canvass,  and  find  that  all  votes 

been  promised  six  or  twelve 
;hs  before  the  vacancy  was  de- 
d.  This  system  of  humbug  is 
;ised  in  most  dispensaries,  and  is 
)velty  in  the  General  Dispensary^ 
Tsg;it«^street. 


With  these  facts  before  them,  th« 
Committee  considered,  that ''  without 
some  alteration  in  the  system,  the 
election  of  medical  officers  to  the  In- 
atitution  was  becoming  a  mere  fiiroe 
•^that  the  medical  appointments  were 
daily  approaching  to  a  period  when 
they  would  be  claimed  as  the  vested 
rights  of  those  in  power  to  appoint 
whom  they  should  tnink  proper  to  be 
their  successors.  It  was  to  break 
down  this  growing  monopoly,  and  to 
give  to  every  respectable  and  talented 
medical  practitioner  a  like  opportu- 
nity of  being  a  candidate,  with  an 
equal  chance  of  success,  and  to  instil 
new  life  and  vigour  into  the  Institu- 
tion, that  the  Committee  came  to  the 
resolution  of  recommending  to  the 
Governors  an  alteration  of  the  law 
for  the  future  election  of  its  officers — 
an  alteration  that  will  continue  to 
prevent  the  making  of  pravy  voters 
upon  the  eve  of  an  election,  which 
was  not  the  case  when  Drs.  Birkbeck, 
Clutterbuck,  and  Lambe  were  elected, 
any  person  being  at  that  time,  and 
for  several  years  afterwards,  allowed 
to  vote  either  by  proxy  or  otherwise, 
provided  the  subscription  had  been 
paid  only  four  days  before  tke  election. 
In  Jan.  1825,  this  law  was  altered, 
declaring  that  no  annual  subscriber 
should  from  henceforth  be  allotted  to 
vote  who  had  become  a  subscriber 
within  six  months  before  an  election'; 
and  it  was  at  the  last  general  meeting 
again  altered,  by  reducing  this  period 
for  new  subscribers  to  vote  by  proxy, 
from  six  months  to  two,  allowing, 
however,  any  person  to  attend  and 
vote  personally,  who  should  become 
a  governor  seven  days  before  the  elec-* 
tton  But,  to  prevent  any  improper 
use  of  the  proxy  votes,  ail  elections 
must  take  place,  and  the  vacancies  be 
filled  up,  within  six  weeks  after  such 
vacancies  have  occurred.  And  it  is 
upon  the  latter  alteration,  carried  by 
the  votes  of  86  Governors  against  47, 
leaving  a  majority  of  39,  that  the 
medical  officers  have  grounded  their 
Complaints  against  the  Institution." 
*  Here  the  cloven  foot  appears,  for 
ifae  Committee  could  make  no  money 
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Hoifiid  RepiMrU.^Si.  Barlkilom^'s. 


e^OLBBA  IN  SPAIN. 


Choleba  rages  extensively  in  some 
of  the  finest  provinces  in  Spain.  At 
Seville,  the  deaths  amount  to  113 
o-day.  Its  ravages  are  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  poorer  classes^  of  whom 
a  daily  paper  makes  the  following 
statement: — 

'*  As  the  disease  broke  out  among 
them>  all  communications  with  their 
district  was  interrupted.  Abandoned 
as  they  were,  in  a  manner,  to  fate, 
not  having  the  help  of  any  physicians, 
nor  even  a  liospital,  in  their  despair 
they  attempted  to  take  refuge,  en 
uMsse,  in  Seville.  They  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  bayonets  of  the  troops; 
and  being  further  threatened  by  the 
grape-shot  of  the  cannon  pointed 
against  them,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  the  abode  of  in- 
fection. The  only  favour  granted 
them,  was  the  sending  a  few  phy- 
sicians to  them  ;  but  even  these  were 
unwilling  to  trust  themselves  to  that 
part  of  the  town,  and  therefore  were 
taken  there  by  actual  compulsion,  and 
under  the  escort  of  soldiers.  The 
sanitary  laws  and  regulations  in  this 
country  are  more  remarkable  for  the 
barbarism  than  the  prudence  which 
suggested  them.  If  they  are  acted 
upon,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case, 
nothing  will  prevent  the  cholera  from 
travelling  all  over  Spain,  and  much 
mischief  besides  will  occur.  Commu- 
nications are  already  interrupted  in 
many  parts  of  Andalusia  and  fistra- 
madura,  and  all  commercial  inter- 
course is  there  suspended.  The  towns 
are  surrounded  with  militarv  cordons, 
beyond  which  no  one  is  allowed  to 
go  or  come." 

Here  we  have  presented  to  us  a 
dreadful  picture  of  the  results  of  the 
*'  ocmtaffion "  doctrine.  The  most 
besotted  ignorance  and  the  blindest 
folly  are  here  mixed  together,  and  the 
death  of  thousands  will  be  the  result. 
Our  friends  in  Whitehall-place  will 
doubtless  laygh  in  their  sleeves,  and, 
like  the  fool  with  his  cap  and  bells, 
grin  at  the  mischief  they  cannot  com- 
prehend.   The  authorities  in  Seville 


and  in  London  are  pretty  Marly  on  i 
par;  common  sense  is  as  great  • 
stranger  to  the  one  as  the  other. 

f^ospftal  ifUports. 


ST.  BARTHOLOHEW  8  HOSPITAI/* 


Abscess  of  the  Liver. -<•  Deborah 
Clarke,  setat.  60,  and  of  unhealthy 
appearance,  was  admitted  on  the  26ta 
September,  with  a  swelling  situated 
over  the  region  of  the  liver,  which 
came  on  spontaneously  about  four 
months  ago,  and  has  lately  occasioned 
her  considerable  pain  and  uneasiness.' 
On  the  day  of  her  admission,  Mr. 
Stanley  opened  the  tumour,  and  four 
pints  of  pus  mixed  with  hydatids  were 
discharged.  Her  bowels  were  kept 
well  opened  with  oleum  rlcini»  haustus 
sennae,  &c.,  and  on  the  28th  the  abscess 
discharged  about  four  pints  more  of  a 
similar  fluid  to  that  which  had  been 
before  let  out.  She  complained  of 
great  thirst.  Fureatlves  were  again 
administered,  ana  saline  draughts 
were  also  ordered.  The  alvine  eva- 
cuations have  been  very  foetid  and 
liquid.  She  feels  easier  and  more 
comfortable  than  on  her  admission, 
and  complains  of  no  particular  pain. 
Poultices  have  been  applied  to  the 
abscess.  Mr.  Stanley  said  that  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  abscess,  being 
connected  with  the  liver ;  the  dis- 
charge as  it  occurred  in  this  case  was 
not  common.  Mr.  S.  expressed  strong 
hopes  of  the  patient's  recovery. 

ST.  OB0B0E*S  HOSPITAL. 


Disuniied  fritclure  of  (he  Bones  of 
the  Zeg.— A  healthy  man,  set.  31,  a 
ooachmaker  by  trade,  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember with  oblique  fracture  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula.  About  fifteen  weeks- 
before  his  admission  he  was  throwa 
firom  a  carriage,  and  his  heel  came  in 
violent  contact  with  the  ground,  by 
which  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  frao- 
tured.  The  leg  was  th^  placed  oa 
a  pillow,  and  saints  applied  on  boih- 


Hospital  lUporH^^SU  peorge^s. 
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IS  of  tlM  limb.  He  remained  in 
I  position  eight  wecks^  at  the  end 
(^hich  time  he  endeavoured  to  raise 
leg  but  could  not.  He  then  went 
I  the  country,  used  crutcheSj  en-> 
?d  most  excellent  healthy  but  still 
fracture  did  not  unite.  On  his 
irn  to  town  he  applied  for  admis- 
into  St.  George's  Hoepital^  fifteen 
ks  after  the  accident.  On  exami- 
on^  the  lower  portion  of  the  bones 
be  leg  was  found  to  project  be- 
1  the  upper ;  there  was  no  short- 
ig;  and  the  patient  complained 
10  pain.  All  the  ordinary  means 
roQucing  union  having  failed^  he 
been  placed  under  Mr.  Ames- 
r's  plan  of  treatment,  namely,  to 
\  the  fractured  extremities  of  the 
s  firmlv  pressed  against  each 
r,  and  thus  excite  inflammation^ 
;h,  in  all  probability,  will  be  at- 
ed  with  union. 

>.  Brodie  made  the  following 
cal  remarks  on  the  case. 
In  considering  how  we  may  give 
man  a  good  limb,  we  should  re- 
how  fractures  unite  in  ordinary 
1^  and  secondly,  how,  in  some 
i,  fractures  do  not  unite.  Hunter 
ght  when  a  bone  was  broken  that 
1  was  extravasated,  and  that  a 
ilum  formed  on  the  extremities 
e  bone  by  which  union  was  pro- 
d.  Now,  I  think  this  decidedly 
ample  an  explanation.  In  some 
riments  which  I  made  on  animals, 
ke  the  leg  of  one,  and  examined 
racture  at  different  periods  after 
ijury.    In  the  union  of  fractures 

processes  must  necessarily  take 
;  first,  thickening  of  the  sur- 
ling  substance,  secondly,  ossifl- 
1  of  the  callus,  and  thirdly,  ab« 
ion  of  the  callus. 
<^ractures  do  not  unite  for  several 
IS.  I  St,  .On  account  of  some 
mical  peculiarity  of  structure; 
',  pieces  of  muscle  sometimes  get 
?en  the  fractured  extremities  of 
»one,  and  so  prevent  union; 
,  if  the  limb  be  not  kept  in  a 

steady  position  after  the  acci- 
unlon  i«  retarded;  4thly,  the 
of  the  oonstitntioa  in  often  the 


cause  of  ^eventing  tttibn.  I  re-^ 
collect  a  case  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
growing  very  fat  and  wished  to  re- 
main thin,  and  starved  himself  to  pre* 
vent  his  growing  fat ;  now  this  gen« 
tleman  happened  to  break  his  arm, 
and  union  of  the  fracture  never  took 
place.  I  remember  a  similar  case  of 
a  lady.  Costiveness  when  very  ex- 
treme prevents  union ;  tight  band- 
aging also  prevents  union,  as  the 
circulation  is  impeded,  and  the  re-^ 
storative  process  does  not  take  place. 
"  The  neck  of  the  femur  when 
broken  does  not  unite  with  ease,  in«* 
deed  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
it  ever  does  so  at  all.  Diseased  bones 
when  broken  do  not  unite ;  I  have, 
however,  met  with  some  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  I  recollect  a  person 
who  had  diseased  clavicle,  which  wa& 
fractured  and  united.  Women  who 
have  cancer  of  the  breast  are  liable  to 
have  cancer  in  the  bones.  I  remember 
an  old  woman  who  had  cancer  of  the 
breast  and  scirrhous  affection  of  the 
collar-bone;  she  broke  the  clavicle 
and  it  united. 

''I  have  known  some  cases  of  disunited 
fracture  in  which  blisters  were  applied 
with  the  most  decided  success  when 
all  other  remedies  have  failed.  For- 
merly a  very  severe  operation  was 
performed  in  cases  of  disunited  frac- 
ture; Hunter  had  a  case  in  which  he 
cut  down  on  the  bone,  brought  on 
irritation,  inflammation,  and  anchy- 
losis. Dr.  Physic,  of  Philadelphia, 
? asses  a  seton  through  the  fracture, 
^his  treatment  succeeds  very  well  in 
the  upper  extremities  but  not  in  the 
lower  ones;  Amesbury's  plan  is 
much  better  than  either  of  these. 
He  used  to  employ  great  pressure  on 
the  extremities  of  the  bone,  keeping 
them  closely  applied  to  each  other, 
by  this  pressure  inflammation  was 
brought  on,  and  union  produced.  I 
have  seen  this  treatment  succeed  per- 
fectly in  this  hospital.  The  pressure 
must  be  very  great,  and  it  always 
gives  great  pain  to  the  patient.  The 
cranium  when  fractured  does  not 
unite  like  other  bones,  neither  do  the 
bones  of  the  spine.'* 
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The  Hypochondriac  Cobler. — Seated  all 
day  on  a  low  seat,  pressing  obdurate  last  and 
leather  against  the  epigastrium,  dragging  re- 
luctant thread  into  hard  and  durable  stitches, 
or  hammering  heels  and  toes  with  much  mo- 
notony— ^Ihe  cobler*s  mind,  regardless  of  the 
proverb,  wanders  into  regions  metaphysical, 
and  political,  and  theological;  and  from  men 
thus  employed  have  sprung  many  founders  of 
sects,  religious  reformers,  gloomy  politicians, 
"bards,  sophists,  statesmen,"  and  all  other 
^  unquiet  things,"  including  a  countless  host 
of  hypochondriacs.  The  dark  and  pensive 
aspect  of  shoemakers  in  general  is  matter  of 
common  observation.  It  is  but  justice  to  them, 
however,  to  say,  that  their  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  their  habits  of  r^ection  are 
pften  such  as  to  command  admiration.  The 
hvpochondriacal  cast  of  their  minds  is  proba- 
bly, in  part,  induced  by  the  imperfect  action 
of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  intestines,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  position  in  which  they  usually 
sit  at  work. — For.  Quart,  Rev. 

New  Method  of  Communicating  Disease-^ 
A  Hint  to  Contagionistt. — It  is  a  ^ct  per- 
haps worthy  of  note,  that  in  electrifying  a 
person,  unless  the  medical  electrician  is  suf- 
Hciently  on  his  guard,  a  partial  transfer  of 
the  malady  of  the  patient  may  be  made  to  him, 
and  til  is  we  have  been  assured  hat  actually 
been  the  case  more  than  once  in  the  practice 
of  a»  eminent  medical  electrician. 

Morison*s  Female  Friend. — We  have  re- 
ceived the  letter  pf  "  A  Constant  Reader," 
and  we  should  advise  him  to  lay  a  complaint 
before  a  magistrate,  respecting  the'  doings  of 
this  lady,  for  her  unfeminine  presumption  in 
interfering  with  the  patients  of  a  properly 
qaalified  practitioner.  If  the  person  affected 
vith  small-pox  died,  most  certainly  might 
this  lady  be  indicted  for  manslaughter.  A 
letter  to  tlie  Commissioners  of  Stamps  at 
Somerset  House,  informing  them  that  this 
'f  fair  one "  sells  patent  molicines  without  a 
licence,  would  certainly  subject  her  to  the 
liiost  unfeminine  fine  of  bl.  for  each  separate 
offence. 

A  New  Diploma  of  Medicine  .^— A.  B.  C. 
is  informed  tnat  there  is  no  individual  in 
London  who  can  grant  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  or  a  diploma  of  surgery  or  phar- 
macy. The  individual  who  acquired  the  few 
feet  of  parchment,  which  he  calls  a  medical 
diploma  (?),  after  two  days'  severe  examination, 
must,  we  presume,  have  obtained  it  from  the 
gentlemen  who  grant  diplomas  from  the  Lon- 
don College  of  Medicine. 

We  shall  notice  the  letter  of  our  corre- 
pondent  *<  Philalethes"  in  our  next 

Dr.  Yates's  Appeal. —  This  gendemen 
having  placed  himself  in  a  most  nauseous 
predicament  with  reference  to  some  late  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Aldersgate-street  Dispensar}', 
now  finds  his  situation  «  too  hot  to  hold,"  and 
^is  inserted  a  reclamalory  **  peocavi "  in  lh« 


newspapers,  begging  the  pvoibnon  lo  iike 
him  back  again;  but  he  has  gone  too  far,  and 
must  console  himself  with  the  delightful 
knowled«:e,  that  no  one  can  touch  pitch  and 
not  be  defiled.  The  only  reasonable  excuse 
we  can  make  for  him  is  that  he  is  jroung  and 
as  yet  inexperienced. 

New  Work  on  Geology. ^K  celebrated  pro- 
fessor will  shortly  publish  an  Anatomico- 
Geological  Description  of  an  Oyster-bed  found 
in  the  stomach  of  the  late  Mr.  Dando. 
•  Female  EdttcaHon — ^Let.them  rise  early 
and  retire  early  to  rest,  and  trust  that  their 
beauty  will  not  need  to  be  coined  into  artificial 
smiles,  in  order  to  ensure  a  welcome,  whatever 
room  they  enter.  Let  them  ride,  walk,  nin, 
dance  in  the  open  air.  Encourage  the  many 
and  innocent  diversions  in  which  the  yoan|^ 
delight;  let  them,  under  proper  guidance^ 
explore  every  hill  and  valley ;  let  them  plant 
and  cultivate  the  ^rden,  and  make  hay  when 
the  summer  sun  shines,  and  surmount  all  dread 
of  a  shower  of  rain,  or  the  boisterous  wind ; 
and,  above  all,  let  them  take  no  medicine^  ex- 
cept when  the  doctor  orders  it. — For.  Quart. 
Rev. 

Intestinal  Rail  Road. — A-  contemporary, 
anxious  to  amuse  bis  readers,  inserted  a  case 
of  chorea  a  few  weeks  since^  in  which  the 
patient  is  stated,  somewhat  ironically,  to  have 
taken  some  few  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
carbonate  of  iron.  The  author's  ob^t  in 
writing  the  paper  was,  we  understand,  to  show 
the  practicability  of  laying  down  a  rail-road 
between  the  stomach  and  the  rectnm,  with  a 
view  to  establish  a  quicker  communication 
between  these  important  parts,  thereby  up« 
setting  all  Dr.  O'Beirne's  <' Views"  and  his 
«  Defecation"  to  boot 

Dr.  Stratten  and  Herr  Hahnemann.^^W^ 
have  received  a  very  angry  and  vituperative 
letter  from  the  former  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
by  the  twenty  hundred  millionth  part  of  every 
drop  of  Irbh  blood  that  is  in  us,  both  he  and 
Hahnemann  shall  be  immortalised^  seamdum 
artem,  in  our  next  Sanctum. 

Perpetual  Motion. — A  correspondent,  whose 
signature  is  **  Chrachrichrononhotonthokigos,*' 
writes  in  great  glee  to  assure  us,  that,  after 
much  labour  and  study,  he  has  succeeded  in 
discovering  a  plan  of  perpetual  motion,  this  is 
it,  to  put  a  man  into  a  tub  of  hot  rappee  snuff^ 
and  let  him  sneeze  away  till  he  sneetes  his  life 
out.  We  doubt  much  whether  oar  corre- 
spondent performed  the  latter  part  of  thiai 
experiment. 

Effects  of  Electricity. ^-U  the  diaphragm 
be  made  part  of  a  circuit  of  a  charge  equal  to 
two  feet  surface,  the  lungs  make  a  violent 
effort,  followed  by  a  ioud  shout»  but  if  the 
charge  be  small  it  never  fails  to  produce  « 
violent  fit  of  laughter;  the  comic  effects  of 
electricity  are  quite  irresistible. 


All  Communications  and  Books  for  Review 
to  be  forwarded  (free  of  expense)  to  the  Pub* 
lishersy  356,  Strand,  near  King's  Colkge. 
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have  left  the  inter- vertebral  subsUnce  tole- 
rably perfect;  these  tumours,  you  see,  have 
pressed  on  the  kidneys  so  as  to  alter  their 
shape.  The  preparation  is  curious  on  ano'her 
account,  which  is,  that  the  disease  was  not 
suspected  until  a  short  time  before  death, 
when  symptoms  of  internal  hsBmorrhage  sud- 
denly came  on,  from  the  bursting  of  one  of 
the  tumours  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.     A 

short  time  afterwards,  a  swelling  appeared  \t 

nr    1 009        the  front  of  the  abdomen,  in  consequence  of 
LBcruRB  Lviir.,  DRLiVBBRD  FEB.  25, 1833.      ^^  ^f  ^^^  ^lood  haViu^  passed  to  the  ex- 

CiSMTLEMBN, — I  was  mentioning  on  Friday  ternal  side  of  the  peritoneum,  between  it  and 

evening,  ^that    anenrtsms  of  the  abdominal  the  muscles  of  the  abdoiaen.    In  the  pelvis 

aorta  do  qot  generally  produce  so  much  in-  the  bladder  had  also  been  compressed  by  the 

jury  and  disturbance  of  the  viscera  which  they  descent  of  the  mass  of  coagulated  blood  con- 

compress,  as  thoracic  aneurisms  do  of  the  tained  in  the  peritoneum.    Here  is  an  aneu- 

vi«icera  in  the  thorax ;  a  Ibct  which  is  ex-  rism  of  that  part  of  the  aorta  which  is  situated 

plained  partly  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  between  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm ;  two 

[larietes  of  the  abdomen  are  more  yielding  portions  of  the  swelling  extending  into  the 

:han  those  of  the  chest,and  partly  by  the  con-  chest,  and    another  downwards  below  the 

»ideration,  (hal  the  abdominal  viscera  will  diaphragm.     The  aneurism  ultimately  burst 

icar  a  good  deal  of  pressure,  without  any  in  the  chest.    One  circumstance  respecting 

«rious  inconvenience,  which  is  far  from  being  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  deserving  of  ^our  at- 

be  case  with  the  organs  situated  in  the  thorax,  tention,  is,  that  they  sometimes  im[4icate  its 

lowever,  do  not  imagine  that  aneurisms  of  pitncipsi  branches  ;*  thus,'  there  is  a  prepa- 

he  alidominal  aorta  are  not  sometimes  at-  ration  on  the  table,  showing  an  obliteration  of 

ended  with  symptoms  of  ^reat  severity,  for  the  mesenteric  and  renal  arteries,  in  conse- 

he  tumour  may  interfere  with  the  descent  of  mience  of  disease  of  the  aorta;  and  you  will 

le  diaphragm;  it  may  so  injure  the  spine  as  nnd  in  the  museum  one  specimen,  which  ought 

)  cause  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  to  have  been  brought  into  the  theatre  Uiis 

though  the  latier  is  a  very  rare  case,  an  in-  evening,  exhibiting  an  obliteration  of  both 

ance  of  which,  however,  is  recorded  in  one  mesenteric  arteries,  so  that  the   supply  of 

r  the  volumes  of  the  Lancet ;)  there  may  blood  to  the  intestinal  canal  must  have  been 

so  be  acute  pain,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  chiefly    through  the    haemorrhoidal    arteryJ 

le   tumour  on   the  hypogastric  plexus   of  This  is  all  that  I  have  to  say  of  aheurisms, 

^ves ;  and  there  may  be  various  ailments,  very  until  we  come  to  the  operations, 
mtlar  to  those  of  a  lumbar  abscess,  a  cir-        Gentlemen,  continurog  the  subject  of  eUs- 

irostance  which  sometimes  renders  itdifRcult  easei  of  blood'Veaelt,  I  next  arrive  at  those  of 

make  out  the  nature  of  the  case  until  the  «em#.     The  difl^erence  in  texture  between 

mour  presents  itself  externally.     Sometimes  veins  and  arteries,  and  the  more  moderate 

e  pressure  of  an  anearism  of  the  abdominal  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  former  than  in 

rta  will  produce  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the  latter,  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  con- 

rlain  oi^ns  within  the  «)domen ;  thus,  the  sidenble  difTerence  in  the  diseases  of  the  two 

er  may  be  altered  in  its  shape,  and  also  systems;  and  this  you  will  find  to  be  the  case; 

I  kidneys,  a  fad  which  is  illustrated  by  one  In  the  first  place,  the  veins  are  not  liable  to 

tb^  preparations  before  us.    Here  you  see  iny  disease  which  strictly  deserves  the  name 

o  lai^  sacs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lumbar  of  aneurism,  that  is,  to  a  tumour  filled  with 

rtebree,   which   hive   produced    extensive  blood,  arisiiig  from  a  wound  in,  or  a  disease 

mgm  in  the  bones  of  the  spine^  and  y^  oi,  the  obsits  of  the  vessel,  and^increasinjf 
VOIi.  IV.  •  '  f  ' 
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from  the  impetus  of  the  blood  circulating 
within  Uie  vein  itself.  You  have,  indeed,  a 
disease  called  venout  aneurism ;  but  this  U 
produced  by  the  impetus  of  arterial  blood, 
transmitted  into  the  vein,  in  consequence  of 
an  accidental  communication  having  been 
established  between  such  vessel  and  a  neigh- 
bpuring  artery.  This  is  no^  however,  a  dis- 
e«ae  strSetty  meriting  the  name  of  aneurism, 
Vhich  is  preceded  by  disease  of  the  coats  of 
the  artery,  or  b^  a  wound  of  them,  and  is 
kept  up  by  the  impetus  of  the  blood,  which 
naturally  circulates  in  the  vessel  itself.  The 
vrteries,  as  we  have  seen,  are  very  subject  to 
,  calcareous  depositions  between  their  internal 
and  middle  coats,  especially  in  elderly  persons; 
,but  this  form  of  disease  is  uncommon  in  the 
veins,  nor  can  this  peculiarity  be  always  ex- 
plained bv  the  differences  of  texture  between 
the.  two  classes  of  vessels,  for  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  very  much  like  the  aorta  in  structure, 
and  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  bear  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  those  of  the  left;  yet 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the  pul- 
monaury  artery  are  rarely  affected  with  cal- 
careous deposition,  while  the  left  cavities  of 
the  heart  and  the  aorta  are  frequently  the 
situations  of  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  veins  are  completely  exempt  from 
calcareous  deposition;  and  here  is  a  pre- 
paration«  demonstrating  a  portion  of  the 
femoral  vein,  with  a  considerable  deposit  of 
calcareous  matter  upon  it,  and  the  surrounding 
cellular  substance  condensed  and  thickened; 
but  cases  of  this  kmd  are  rare,  and  I  believe 
this  is  the  only  example  of  such  disease  in  the 
ivusettoi. 

The  veau  are  more  frequently  blocked  t^ 
hf  coagulable  lymph  and  coagulated  blood 
uaa  tl^  arteries;  and  here  you  see  a  pre- 
paratioDt  in  which  the  left  iliac  vein  is  com* 
pletely  blocked  up  with  lymph.    An  in* 

rrvious  state  of  the  veins  from  this  cause 
a  frequent  occurrence.  There  is  a  pre« 
paration  on  the  table,  in  which  the  left  sub- 
clavian vein  is  blocked  up  in  the  same  way. 

Put  is  also  more  frequently  found  m  ihs 
MM  than  in  the  arteries;  this  is  a  circum- 
ftance  deserving  your  notice,  and  is  explained 
by  Andral  in  the  following  manner :— pus,  ha 
conceives,  may  get  into  the  veins  in  two 
ways;  in  the  first  place,  be  thinks  that  k 
bay  be  conveyed  inio  them  from  other  parts, 
io  which  it  has  been  originally  formed ;  and 
19  the  second,  that  it  may  sometimes  be  formed 
la  the  vessels  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  believes  that  pus  can  only  get  into  the 
irteries  in  one  way,  namely,  by  being  fonned 
within  them.  If  this  theory  be  true,  it  gives 
pome  explanation  of  the  fret ;  bat  Professoi 
Aodral  might  also  have  taken  into  coa« 
sideration  another  truth,  which  i^  that  the 
reins  are  more  prone  to  inflammation  thaa 
the  arteries;  this  is  a  circumstanca,  which  of 
itself  would  go  a  great  way  in  aceountii^  iot 
the  greater  frequency  of  purulept  gpUecUom 
Within  thf  venous,  than  the  arterial  system* 


While  wounds  in  arteries  give  rise  to  such 
haemorrhage,  as  is  often  dangerous  and 
even  fatal,  the  bleeding  from  veins  is  in 
general  easily  controlled.  We  purposely 
open  considerable  veins  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
eases, and  find  no  difficulty  in  stopping  the 
flow  of  blood  from  them,  in  fact,  the  bleeding 
stops  directly  the  fillet  is  removed,  so  as  lo 
allow  the  blood  to  pursue  its  nstiat  cdumb 
towards  the  heart.  But  even  when  more 
trouble  is  encountered,  the  bleeding  is  much 
more  controllable  than  arterial  hemorrhage, 
or  rather,  it  does  not  require  the  same  means 
to  stop  it ;  haemorrhage  nrom  any  veia^  which 
admits  of  being  compressed,  may  be  stopped 
with  facility  and  certainty  by  this  proceeding, 
but  it  is  not  so  with  haeoiorrhage  from  a  con- 
siderable artery.  Indeed,  I  8lu>uld  say,  that 
whenever  the  bleeding  from  a  large  vein  is 
troublesome,  pressure  is  the  right  mode  pf 
stopping  it ;  it  is  preferable  to  a  ligatore^; 
for  you  will  find,  in  the  course  of  my  obser- 
vations on  the  diseases  of  this  systei»  of 
blood-vessels,  that  ligatures  cannot  be  applied 
to  veins  without  a  disagreeable  risk  of  in- 
flammation of  their  texture,  which  spreads 
with  rapidity,  and  is  often  attended  with  dan- 
gerous consequences.  All  eood  .practical  sor- 
{Ifeons,  therefore,  now  avoid  tying^vcins,  m^ 
ess  th^ir  bleeding  cannot  be  stopped  by  otbv 
means. 

I  have  already  told  you,  that  veins  we  verw 
prone  to  inMammaiion, and  that  it  spreads  wiMi 
considerable  rapidity,  from  the  point  at  which 
it  commences,  often  following  the  course  of  the 
circulation  within  the  vessel,  as  &r  as  the  wos 
cava,  and  sometimes  even  to  tlie  right  aunds 
of  the  heart  itself.  This  kind  of  disease 
termed  pMebiHs^  has  attracted  mora  aUeaiioii 
in  modern  times,  than  it  did  some  years  ago  i  it 
is  found  that  many  persons  die  of  it.  and  thai-  H 
has  a  share  in  various  diseases  of  4  ssrioot  and 
frtal  character.  1  must  give  you  one  cauliM, 
however,  which  I  gave  you  with  respect  le  ll«e 
ftrteries,  namely,  not  to  consider  eveiy  ruiimM 
of  a  vein  a  proof  that  there  has  bee«  iota»» 
mation  of  the  vend;  for,  on  examining  vew 
»  few  days  after  death,  you  wUl  frequently  Am! 
a  red  tinge  on  their  internal  lining,  which  m 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  efl^taof  phU* 
bitis.  It  is  known,  that  this  red  tinge  is  evM 
more  quickly  produced  in  the  veins  Uum  Uie 
arteries.  Inflammation  of  veins  is  always  di»« 
posed  to  spread  in  the  course  of  the  ttrcaia. 
tioo ;  but  itmay  also  extend  itself  in  the  oppo* 
site  direction.  Phlebitis  so^timesprodocns  am 
affusion  uf  lymph  in  the  cavity  of  the  vei«»se  « 
to  cause  an  obnteration  of  it,  and  the  vessslin 
then  converted  into  a  solid  eoid.  Hera  u  a 
peparation  of  the  vena  sapbena  OMjer,  wkUk 
has  been  thickened  by  inflammation  aad  pMtly 
rendered  impervious.  Sometimes  one  const* 
•uenoe  of  phlebitis  is  the  fonnalaoa  ef  pas  i« 
the  vessel ;  the  matter  is  then  eiihi 
with  the  Uood,  er  is  hoonded  and 
icriM  U  difttiMt  .«%  io  eMei|i 
adhesive  inflammation  between  .4^ 
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BoUiteif, » thift  ttora  k  a  cbain  of  abtotMi 
31  ihe  track  of  the  ydn. 

When  phlebitis  is  of  tmial  extent,  the 
yoptonif  are  not  very  diflbieot  from  dioss 
irbich  attend  a  limited  degree  of  bcsl  inflam- 
nation  of  a  common  kind.  But,  when  the 
Qflammation  extends  far^  the  constitutional 
fmptoras  assume  a  dangerous  character ;  the 
tilse  becomes  rapid,  irregular,  and  feeble; 
le  respiration  hurried;  the  tcmeoe  at  first 
ry,  and  afterwards  brown ;  and  the  patient  is 
Iflicted  with  great  thirst  and  nausea,  and,  in 
nny  instances  with  a  copious  vomiting  of 
ilious  matter ;  he  also  complains  of  a  consi« 
>rable  oppression  at  the  heart,  or  about  the 
teeordia,  as  the  phrase  is;  the  conntenanoe 

expressive  pf  considerable  suffering  and 
ixiety ;  the  strength  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
fftee,  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
e  disease,  the  spirits  droop  in  an  unusual 
inner.  This  disease  frequently  advances  in 
(bort  time  to  a  fatal  termination ;  the  pa- 
nt sometimes  maintaining  the  strugele  for 
ir  or  Ave  days,  but  sometimes  not  longer 
10  two  or  three ;  and  I  may  say,  that  he  does 
t  often  survivea  week,  if  the  disease  take  an 
bvourable  course,  which  I  am  sorry  to  re- 
rk  is  too  often  the  case, 
^hen  you  examine  a  limb,  in  which  phle- 
s  exists,  you  will  And  the  veins  have  a  bard 
,  and  are  exceedingly  painful  on  pressure; 

the  skhi  over  them  is  of  a  dark  rei  colour, 
ng  to  the  extennon  of  the  inflammation  to 
surrounding  cellular  membrane.  Some* 
ss  the  whole  limb  is  oedeUiatous,  and  enor* 
isly  enlarged,  and  frequently  matter  is 
id  coUeicted  in  cavities  about  the  veins 
fly  affected,  and  when  this  happens  there 
merally  more  or  less  sloughing  of  the  eel- 
r  membrane.  When  the  inflammation 
3  in  the  cavity  of  the  vein,  one  circum- 
ce  having  an  influence  in  forming  a 
idarv  to  the  inflammation,  seems  to 
the  junction  of  another  venous  branch 

the  inflamed  vein;  at  all  events,  when 
nilammation  stops,  it  is  generally  at  such 
int. 

phlebitis,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
us  to  form  In  parts  remote  from  the  ori- 

inflammation ;  thus  when  there  is  phle- 
io  one  arm,  nothing  is  more  common 
the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  oppo- 
axilla.  In  jRime  instances,  there  are 
dtions  of  pus  in  the  internal  viscera ;  and 
irill  often  find  abece^ses  in  the  liver,  the 
,  the  synovial  membranes  of  joints, 
n  the  pericardium,  or  within  the  cavity  of 
leara.  Now  the  explanation  of  the  cause 
se  distant  or  secondary  abscesses  is  rather 
lit;  it  is  a  subject  that  has  never  vet  been 
tctorily  made  out ;  but  the  fact  that  they 
ke  place  is  well  deserving  of  attention, 
se  it  Is  prxncipidly  when  these  depositmns 
lace,  tbat  the  disease  taikes  a  fiital  course. 
as  attemins  have  been  made  to  explain 
rigio  of  these  secondary  formations  of 
',  bwl  a-comderable  degree  of  obscurity 


jwtptevailk    SdnwpitholQgliliemMUirfhM 
they  are  absorbed  or  translated  from  the  eri* 

S'nai  seat  of  the  inflammation  to  the  places  of 
e  secondary  abscesses ;  some  reier  them  t« 
the  operation  of  a  deleterious  principle  in 
a  wound;  and  othen  consider  them  to  depend 
on  the  various  sympathies,  which  exist  betwcstt 
the  different  parts  of  the  body ;  bat  I  maf 
say,  that  hitherto  no  satislactory  aceoum  bat 
been  given  of  the  causes  of  thMe  distant  eol* 
lections  of  matter. 

Phlebitis  mostly  occurs  from  an  acddmitat 
wound  or  from  a  surgical  operation,  such  at 
amputation,  venesection,  &g.  A  prick  of  the 
fomoral  vein  in  the  operation  for  popliteal 
aneurism  has  been  known  to  cause  a  tktal  attaek 
of  phlebitis,  the  inflammation  extending  up 
the  external  iliac,  the  common  iliac,  and  tb# 
vena  cava,  in  which  a  difllised  species  of  in* 
flammation  was  observable  as  nigh  as  the 
heart  On  this  account,  the  application  of  a 
ligature  to  the  femoral  vein  after  amputation  il 
objectionable,  such  an  irritation  of  the  vein 
having  sometimes  excited  a  fiital  attack  of 
phlebitis*  It  is  true,  the  same  consequences 
sometimes  result  from  the  simple  wound  of  the 
vein  in  amputation ;  but  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  occur,  when  the  irritation  of  tba 
wound  and  that  of  the  ligature  are  combined^ 
Pew  surgeons  of  eminence  and  judgment  ap» 
)»rove  of  tying  the  femoral  vein.  How  many 
mstances  of  fatal  phlebitis  have  arisen  from  the 
Dperation,  formerly  so  common,  of  tying  the 
Vena  saphena  major  in  cases  of  varicose  veins 
of  the  leg ;  indeed  the  knowledge  of  these  frital 
eases  has  now  led  to  the  rejection  of  the 
practice,  and  we  scarcely  ever  hear  at  the  pre* 
sent  day  of  such  operation  being  performed, 
though  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  done  almost 
every  week  in  every  hospital  in  London. 

Numerous  observations  prove,  that  the  paln^ 
ftA  enlargement  of  the  lower  extremitiei^ 
termed  phlegmatia  doiem,  which  comes  on 
two  or  three  weeks  after  parturition,  depends 
upon  inflammation  of  the  iliac  and  uterine  vdns. 
Inis  in  well  proved  in  an  ingenious  paper  by 
Professor  Davis,  published  in  the  Medico^ 
ChiruTgical  Transactions  of  London.  This  is 
a  preparation,  I  think,  put  up  by  Professor 
Davis,  showing  the  chan|res  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  laree  veins  m  such  a  case.  VeU 
peau  also  found  the  iliac  and  femoral  veins 
full  of  pus  in  phlegmasia  dolens ;  and  many 
instances  in  which  women  perish  in  child-birth 
are  found  to  depend  on  inflammation  of  the 
veins  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  and  of  the 
iliac  veins,  all  being  eidier  obstructed  by 
lymph,  or  ftdl^of  matter ;  in  (act,  they  are  case^ 
of  phlebitis,  and  we  must  therefore  refer  the 
death  of  the  patients  m  such  examplei  to  that 
cause.  Many  cases,  sfoing  under  the  name  of 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  and  diflfhse  inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  membrane,  seem  to  be 
attended  with  a  very  strongly  marked  degree 
ef  phlebitis.  If  I  had  had  Cruveilheir's  plates 
here,  I  might  have  pointed  out  to  you  sevenil 
rennakable  tXkc\s  efpfalebitis-;  hut  a^  by  srait 
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onussbBy  they  are  not  on  the  table,  1  wiU 
ahow  yon  them  at  the  next  lecture. 

I  am  aorrr  to  ny,  gentlemen,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  phlebitis,  is  not  well  uniderstood ;  at 
least,  the  meUiods  of  treatment,  hitherto  in  use, 
have  not  had  much  success.  In  the  beginning, 
when  the  disease  is  in  one  of  the  limbs,  it  is 
mostly  judged  advisable  to  apply  a  good  num- 
ber of  leeches  to  the  part.    As  for  venesection, 
it  is  not  universally  adopted,  and  many  prac- 
titioners are  timid  about  it,  in  consequence  of 
pidebitis  being  soon  combined  with  the  greatest 
prostration  of  strength;  the  symptoms  indeed 
Decoming  very  simitar  to  those  of  some  stages  of 
^phoid  levers.    An  apprehension  has  conse- 
fljuently  prevailed,  that  venesection  might  re- 
Juce  the  ^stem  too  rapidly.    However  the  best 
surgeons  all  concur  in  recommending  the  free 
use  of  leeches  in  the  early  stages,  and  also  the 
administration  of  purgatives  and  antimonials. 
Yet,  I  ought  to  explain,  that  there  are  some  very 
good  sur^ns,  who  instead  of  adopting  the  above 
practice  m  every  particular,  place  their  whole 
reliance  on  local  bleeding  in  the  commence- 
ment, and  then  in  the  free  exhibition  of  calo- 
mel and  opium,  employing  fomentations  as  a 
local  application ;  this  practice  is  sometimes 
preferrea  to  the  administration  of  common 
purgatives  and  antimonials.  Cold  applications 
in  the  beginning  of  phlebitis  seem  to  be  indi- 
cated, and  it  is  a  question,  whether  they  are  not 
superior  to  the  fomentations  and  warm  appli- 
cations, which  are  more  commonly  employed ; 
I  believe  them  to  be  deserving  of  fairer  trials 
than  they  have  generall  v  had  m  cases  of  phle- 
bitis.    You  will  find,  however,  that  fomen- 
tations often  afford  considerable  relief,  and 
oertainl]^  they  are  more  fashionable  than  cold 
applications.  When  you  have  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  veins,  and 
that  the  collections  are  bounded  in  the  manner 
I  have  explained  by  the  adhesive  inflammatioo, 
then  the  indication  is  to  discharge  them,  by 
making  a  proper  opening.    I  ought  to  men- 
tion, that  John  Hunter  thought,  that  inflam- 
nation  of  the  lining  of  the  veins  might  be 
prevented  from  extending  upwards,  by  em- 
ploying pressure  above  the  wound  in  the  vessel, 
ao  as  to  excite  the  adhesive  inflammation  in 
that  situation.   This' seems  rational ;  but  gene- 
rally, the  inflammation  has  extended  too  hr 
when  such  a  plan  is  thought  of,  and  we  do 
not  hear  of  its  being  put  in  practice.    I  may 
ay,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  treatment  of  phle- 
bitis is  very  unsuccesirful,  and  that  there  is 
great  room  for  the  fitrther  investigation  of  the 
subject. 

The  veins  are  liable,  as  I  have  observed, 
to  varicou  an«iirtfm,  venom  attmriim,  or 
aneurinnal  varix,  as  it  is  called.  This  is  a 
swelling  of  the  vein,  arising  from  the  passage 
of  the  blood  into  it  from  a  neighbouring  large 
Artery,— .generally  from  the  blood  of  the  bra- 
chial artery  passing  into  the  median  basilic 
vein,  in  consequence  of  a  communication  being 
rormed  between  those  vessels  in  the  unskilful 
performance  of  phlebotomy.    The  blood  then 


gushes  from  the  artery  into  the  vein,  and  piQ« 
duces,  as  you  may  observe  in  this  cast,  a  biniali 
tumour,  which  you  find  will  pulsate,  or  vibrate, 
under  your  finger.  On  applying  the  ear,  you 
may  also  perceive  a  hissing  sound,  which  b 
produced  by  the  passage  of  the  blood  into  the 
vein.  The  vein  soon  enlarges  to  the  sixe  you 
observe  in  this  model,  namely,  about  the  sixe 
of  a  pigeon's  egg;  and  it  rarely  becomes 
larger,  for,  after  it  has  attained  this  size,  it 
usually  becomes  stationary.  It  produces,  also, 
enlargement  of  the  adjoining  veins.  You  obr 
serve,  here,  that  the  swelling  extends  up  the 
basilic  vein,  which,  having  to  return  more 
blood  to  the  heart  than  natural,  obeys  that 
law  of  nature  which  prescribes,  that  when  a 
blood-vessel  hds  to  carry  a  greater  (|uantity  of 
blood  than  common,  it  shall  enlarge  in  propor- 
tion. In  cases  of  varicose  aneurism,  the  veins, 
as  is  well  exemplified  in  the  cast,  acquire 
a  tortuous  appearance.  This  drawing  snows 
the  thing  still  better.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist 
is  always  feebler  than  in  the  natural  state  of 
the  limb,  because  some  of  the  blood  which 
should  go  to  the  radial  artery  is  conveyed  into 
the  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  Another 
consequence  of  tliis  circumstance  is  an  emar 
ciation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  which  is 
also  readily  aflbcted  oy  exposure  to  cold ;  and 
its  temperature  is  lower  than  natural.  In 
addition  to  these  particulars,  gentlemen,  I  may 
inform  you,  that  the  brachial  artery  itself  be- 
comes enlarged.  In  this  instance  (^thowmg  a 
plate  repretenfing  the  cUtiecthn  of  a  cote) 
tlie  brachial  artery  bifurcated  high  up  the 
armpit  is  therefore  double —which  explains 
why  it  is  not  so  much  enlarged  lu  it  is  under 
other  circumstances. 

But  the  disease  is  not  always  so  simple  as 
I  have  described  it;  there  is  not  always  a 
simple  tumour  of  the  vein ;  but,  in  many  in- 
stances, there  is  formed  between  the  vein  and 
the  .artery  a  sac,  which  is  in  reality  a  false 
aneurism  of  the. artery;  and  then  the  blood 
passes  first  into  the  sac,  and  thence  into  the 
vein.  Here  is  a  drawing  of  such  a  case,  taken 
from  one,  which  was  under  the  care  of  Sir  C. 
Bell.  The  brachial  artery  bifurcates  high  up ; 
and  you  see  there  are  two  aneurisms,  one  a 
.venous,  and  the  other  a  .fiilse,  anearism,  in  the 
cellular  substance  under  the  fascia.  In  these 
pases,  the  lancet  transfixes  the  vein  and  fosci^ 
completely,  so  that  there  are  two  openings  in 
the  vein,  and  one  in  the  artery :  the  outermost 
opening  in  the  vein  heals,  and  the  other  is 
kept  open  by  the  continual  passage  of  blood 
through  it  from  the  artery. 

Gentlemen,  experience  proves,  that  other 
large  veins  besides  those  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm  may  become  affected  with  this  disease; 
there  are  instances  of  its  having  occurred  in 
the  arm  towards  the  axilla,  in  consequence  of 
a  gun-shot  wound ;  for,  when  a  muaket-ball 
passes  between  the  axillary  artery  and  the 
vein,  it  may  produce  a  communication  between 
them;  and  the  same  thing  may  take  pkoe  19 
the  thigh,  firom  the  passage  of  |l  ball  beti 
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■the  kmnt  arterj  and  veiD,  emii|>l6s  of  which 
are  oo  record.  There  is  only  one  instance 
related  of  an  anenrismal  varix  bavinfr  bec» 
produced  between  the  aorta  and  the  vena  cava, 
and  that  is  described  by  Mr.  Syme,  in  the 
36th  vol.  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal.  The  case  was  produced  spon- 
taneously, or  rather  from  disease,  and  the  com- 
munication between  the  artery  and  vein  took 
place  just  above  their  bifurcation  into  the 
lilacs. 

Now,  gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  aneurismal  varix,  I  have  explained  to 
you»  that  the  disease  becomes  stationary  when 
the  tumour  has  reached  a  certain  size,  and 
that,  when  the  vein  alone  is  concerned,  that 
is,  when  the  swelling  is  produced  by  the  mere 
dilatation  of  the  vein,  without  any  aneurism 
underneath  it,  there  is  merely  a  weakness  of 
the  limb,  some  loss  of  its  power,  a  degree  of 
emaciation  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm,  and  an 
ioabilitv  to  maintain  its  temperature  as  well 
as  usual.    Now,  as  these  are  the  worst  incon- 
veniences which  the  individual  suffers,  it  is 
hardly  judged  advisable,  in  common  instances, 
to  recommend  an  operatbn.     If  you  were 
called  in  to  a  case  in  its  early  sta^e,  you  might 
try  the  effect  of  pressure;  for  if  you  could 
succeed  in  obliterating  the  communication  be- 
tween the  arteiT  and  vein,  you  would  effect  a 
cure.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions,  in  his 
lectures,  the  case  of  a  youne  ladv,  whom  he 
cured  by  compression ;  and  I  will  show  you  a 
preparation  at  the  next  lecture,  taken  from  a 
case,  in  which  a  cure  was  accomplished  by  the 
'same  means.    In  the  example  from  which  this 
drawing  and    its  corresponding   preparation 
were  tucen,  and  which  was  under  the  care  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  he  judged  it  necessary  to 
perform  the  operation ;  and,  on  account  of  the 
high  bifurcation  of  the  brachial  artery,  he 
was  obliffed  to  tie  both  branches  of  it ;  morti-  ' 
fication  followed,  however,  aiid  the  man  died. 
Another  instance  was  communicated  to  roe  by 
Mr.  Atkinson,  of  York,  in  which  he  tied  the 
artery ;  the  result  here,  also,  was  mortification. 
These  disasters  should  teach  you  that  the  ope- 
ration ought  not  to  be  performed  on  light 
grounds.  .  If  the  tumour  shoukl  increase  in 
size  in  a  great  degree,  and  produce  much  in- 
convenience, then  you  might  operate ;  and  if 
there  were  an  aneurism  oetween  the  artery 
and  vein,  the  operation  might  be  called  for, 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  a  common  aneurism 
of  the  brachial  artery. 
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This  is,  I  believe,  gentlemen,  the  seventeenth 
ime,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
^  ou  as  yonr  teacher  of  surgery^  and  u  the 


span  of  human  life  isbut  saatt,  h  if  poinble  it 
may  be  the  last  I  shall,  therefore,  avail  myself 
of  the  privilege  allowed  in  such  a  leotnte,  and 
endeavour  to  make  yon  acquainted  with  mr 
views  and  opinions  on  sevenl  snbjjeets  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  included  in  it.    I  trust 
it  is  the  last  time  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
address  you  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  shall  not 
have  cause  to  do  it,  for  the  charge  of  ingrati- 
tude is  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  few  can 
be  found  who  will  acknowledge  themselves  to 
be  guilty  of  it.    It  is  always  painful .  to  me  to 
speak  of  myself,  it  is  particularlv  so. at  the 
present  moment,  but  I  am  forced  to  do  it  in 
consequence  of  statements  which  have  been 
made^  not  only  from  the  medical  press  but  in 
a  weekly  newspaper,  and  if  I  were  not  to  point 
out  their  inaccuracy,  it  is  possible  that  gentle- 
men, from  frequently  writing  these  things^ 
might  not  only  succeed  in  persuading  them- 
selves they  were  true,  but  possibly  induce 
other  persons  to  believe  them.    Some  of  the 
points  I  shall  allude  to  do  not  concern  yon, 
but  as  others  do  I  shall  make  one  affair  of  it^ 
and  take  care  that  it  finds  its  way  to  the  pub- 
Ijo- through  the  medium  of  the  medical  press, 
that  my  professional  brethren  in  the  country 
may  know  me  as  I  am,  and  not  as  I  am  repre- 
sented to  be.    In  the  newspaper  I  am  said  to 
be  a  person  endowed  with  the  greatest  vanity, 
and  with  a  degree  of  self  admiration  that  is 
not  to  be  exceeded.    It  may  be  so,  gentlemen, 
for  we  are  none  of  us  conscious  of  our  own 
faults;  I  only  acknowledge  that  I  am  vain 
upon  two  points.  1st.  That  I  have  never  written 
au  anonymous  letter  or  paper  reflecting  on  the 
character  of  any  one.    2nd.  That  I  hare  never 
said  one  word  behind  any  man's  back  that  I 
have  not  said  before  his  fece.    When  I  was  in 
Spain,  confidential  reports  were  called  for  by 
the  h<»d  of  the  department  from  all  the  inspec- 
'torial  officers,    f  believe  the  practice  pre- 
vaib  throughout  the  army  at  the  present  time, 
or  did  so  until  lately,  if  it  does  not  do  so  now, 
and  a  man's  hopes  and  expectatk>ns  may  be 
injured,  if  not  blighted,  by  a  little  private  ma^ 
lice  or  negligence.    I  never  would  write  a 
confidential  report,  and  when  asked  why,  I 
always  replied,  you  get  letters  enough  I  am 
sure  from  me  in  favour  of  those  who  deserve 
them ;  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  a 
man,  I  take  no  notice  of  him,  and  when  he 
deserves    punishment   or    animadversiou,   I 
always  convey  it  in  a  public  letter  which  every 
man  can  see,  the  individuid  thus  knows  all  the 
charge  against  him,  and  can  take  such  steps  as 
he  pleases  to  meet  them.    That  I  am  vain  upon 
these  points,  I  acknowledge.    I  submit  verv 
willingly  to  its  being  said  so,  and  only  wish 
others  would  have  the  same  vanity,  the  same 
admiration  of  themselves.    There  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  more  happiness  and  good 
will  in  the  profession  than  there  is  at  present. 
In  regard  to  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  on  the  length  of  my  head  or  the  width 
of  my  tail,  my  oeauty  or  my  ugliness,  my 
voice  or  my  manner,  they  are  all  at  the  ser- 
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v'k9  of  «iy  OM  «bo  ehooMi  to  nmuk  QpoB 
'  Umbu  I  can  laagfa  at  a  shaft  of  ntira,  although 
it  he  difwled  a^nit  myadf ;  it  may  be  even 
fceeOf  provided  it  is  only  playful,  fhem  was 
4Mily  one  point  in  the  nc^nrspaper  at  which  I 
fcit  hurt.  The  compliments  tu  outweig^hed 
ihfr  little  iDlliea  attributed  to  me;  they  were 
^■■ch  more  than  I  deserved,  than  I  bdieve  I 
flMrited,  and»  with  the  one  eioeption,  I  laughed 
at  the  whole  as  much  as  anyone  else  could  do. 
The  eioeption  was,  the  statement  which  re- 
Imed  to  the  kte  Mr.  Brookes^  It  is  said, 
that  I,  as  President,  was  authorised  by  the 
College  to  treat  with  Mr.  Brookes  for  the  pnr^ 
ehase  of  his  Museum.  He  asked  10,000/.,  and 
if  in  my  great  meanness,  would  only  give  him 
7000/. '  Let  me  state  the  fusts,  they  may  ae 
well  be  known.  Mr.  Brookes  never  made  a 
pvblic  offer  to  the  College  of  his  Museum  at 
any  price ;  it  therefore  never  became  a  subject 
far  consideration  by  the  Council.  He  offered 
it  privately  to  one  of  the  curators  of  the  Mu- 
seum for  10,000/.,  and  these  gentlemen  having 
considered  the  matter  as  privately,  replied  that 
it  was  not  worth  that  sum.  I  do  not  believe 
they  wished  to  have  it  at  any  price  i  ihej  bad 
BO  place  to  put  it  in,  no  person  to  take  diarge 
of  it ;  and  they  must  have  sold  two-thirdb  of 
it,  had  they  purchased  it.  They  offered,  how- 
ever, to  purchase,  at  a  valuation,  such  part  of 
it  as  woukl  be  a  usefbl  addition  to  the  Hun« 
terian  collection.  Mr.  Brookes  would  not  hear 
ef  such  a  proposal,  and  this  private  negocia-* 
tion  dropped.  I  was  then  only  a  junior  mem* 
her  of  the  Council,  filling  no  other  office,  and 
in  rather  bad  odour  with  those  elderly  gentle- 
men, most  of  whom  are  now  no  more,  but  who 
then  governed  the  Collese  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  occur  again.  With  Mr.  Brookee  I 
hid  little  in  common ;  I  had  not  been  his 
pupil  j  I  was  not  a  friend  but  only  an  acquaint- 
ance^ who  had  a  great  respect  for  his  long  and 
unwearied  labours  in  cultivating  and  teaching 
anatomy.  I  saw  that  his  health  was  breaking, 
that  he  was  ht  advanced  in  life,  and  unable 
to  eontinue  his  lectures,  and  I  understood  that 
be  was  so  poor  as  to  render  the  sale  of  his 
Museum  a  matter  of  necessity.  Meeting  him 
aeeidentally,  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject, 
and  sunested  that  he  should  make  the  offer 
ol  his  Museum  a  publk  one,  by  addressing 
hie  letter  to  the  President  and  Council,  and 
that  he  should  ask  the  exact  sum  he  meant  to 
take  and  no  more.  He  said  his  pride  in  hie 
Mnseom  would  not  let  him  ask  less  than 
10,000/.,  and  that  had  been  refused.  I  laughed 
at  the  pride  of  the  business,  and  pressed  him 
to  sat  what  sum  be  would  take.  He  said  at 
last.  If  the  CoOege  would  offer  him  7000/.  he 
nright  perhaps  be  induced  to  take  it,  but  I 
GOnld  not  persuade  him  to  make  the  offer. 
I  told  him  I  thought  the  Council  might  decide 
in  his  fhvour,  even  if  the  Board  of  Curators 
did  not  not  recommend  the  purchase.  I  promised- 
bim  my  best  asststanee  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, but  aotblQt^  couki  induce  him  to  make 
tht  effer,  -andU  thii,  jny  ptivtie  ne^odMon^ 


Uedalso.  YoaknowtboNiaH^tfce 
waa  soU  by  anetion,  and  the  Cc^lcge  wna  one 
of  the  best  purehaseia:  but  the  eale  pnl  into 
his  pocket  scarcely  one-third  of  7000/.,  and  he 
died  so  poor  as  not  to  leave  enongh  to  nay  hit 
funeral  expenses.  A  rdation  of  his  called  on 
me  a  short  time  back,  as  the  president,  to  pro* 
pose  a  subscription  for  a  print  or  bust*  by 
whkh  means  the  money  might  be  raised.  He 
wished  to  have  it  headed  by  a  sobeeriptioB 
from  the  College ;  but,  as  the  Council  have  il 
not  in  their  power  to  give  money  for  any  such 
purpose,  I  aavised  him  to  send  two  copies  of  tfan 
portrait  as  a  present  fbr  the  Library.  Tliey  were 
accepted^  but  ordered,  under  the  narticnlar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  to  be  paid  for.  My  esra 
mito  was  given  without  takmg  a  proof,  with 
the  hope  that  the  demand  from  Mr.  Brookea- 
friends  and  pupils  would  be  so  great,  as  aoon 
as  the  nature  and  object  of  the  snbseriptei 
were  known,  that  there  would  not  be  sufBdeot 
copies  to  answer  it.  These,  gentlemen,  are 
the  only  meannesses  I  have  been  guilty  of 
towards  Mr.  Brookes. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  I  shall 
take  this  opportunity  of  righting  myself.  I 
am  called  a  high  tory  and  conservative  both 
in  public  and  in  medical  politics.  With  tho 
former  I  do  not  interfere,  and  in  both  1  have 
no  objection  to  be  called  a  tory  and  a  conser- 
vative ;  they  are^  in  general,  very  respectablo 
persons;  but  if  it  is  meant  at  it  really  is  in>* 
tended,  to  hold  me  up  to  the  profession  as  n 
person  who  has  supported  all  abuses,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  maintain  the  existence  of  thoeo 
proceedings  which  have  been  obnoxione  to  it, 
I  must  say  that  I  am  neither  a  tory  nor  a  coo-' 
servative,  but,  1  fear,  a  regular  radicaL  Wo 
will  take  two  examples  from  numerous  others. 
A  few  years  ago  no  man  could  teach  anatomjr 
or  surgery  in  London  unless  he  was  surgeoD 
to  an  hospital,  or  wu  patronised  by  the  medi- 
cal officers  of  an  hospital  as  a  teacher  selerteA 
by  them.  This  was  a  hardship ;  labour,  taient, 
ability,  learning-^-«ll  were  in  vain;  nothing 
would  do  but  patronage.  Many  men  pro- 
tested against  it,  but  the  authorities  would  not 
jriekl  for  a  long  time ;  at  last,  however,  they 
did.  Who  fought  this  battle?  A  person  who 
was  content  to  assbt  in  removing  the  evil 
without  taking  unto  himself  any  pecnhar 
merit  for  doing  so;  whose  private  interest, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  served  by  announc- 
ing himself  u  a  champion  of  the  profes^n 
on  this  point,  but  who  prelierred  being  quiet 
and  unostentatious,  if  he  could  be  permitted 
to  be  so.  Do  you  believe  thia  concession  was 
made  without  a  contest ;  that  the  old  gentle- 
men, now  nearly  all  no  more,  who  thought 
the  reitulation  a  good  one  and  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public,  yielded  without  a  strunle? 
They  did  not ;  they  made  a  very  tough  nj^t 
of  it,  and  yielded,  but  not  without  designating 
the  person  who  moved  the  consMeration  of 
the  matter,  a  radical  of  the  first  water,  a  mmt 
who  had  not  the  slightest  veneration  for  My - 
aaeienf  ia9litntioB»»-4heir  Jeeeph  Mwno^ 
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8MM«f  IhfUgiMMia  the  orantry  ihoufht 
)y  eoold  iMich  analonw  and  suignry  aloMit 
well  aft  tbeir  noie  wrlnoata  bnuireo  ia 
ndoo;  they  had  doM  so  for  yeai%  and 
ibed  thtir  oowaei  oC  lecluret  should  be  re*- 
pnbed  by  the  GoQegei  This  was  not  done 
lil  after  many  oontaBtSi  not  uBtil  after  (he  table 
Use  House  of  Cohuboiis  was  loaded  with 
itioos  00  the  sab|ect  At  last  the  College 
sred  its  reeulations.  The  courses  of  surgery 
re  first  allowed,  the  year,  after  those  ou 
ilomy,  &e.  Ice.  Who  principally  fought 
1  baale,who  first novedthat  the  coucessiou 
ttid  be  granted,  why  your  humble  senraot, 
)  great  tory,  the  staunch  supporter  of  aU 
ises.  I  believe  as  great  a  change  wae 
cted  to  medical  politics  by  the  alteration  of 
ie  two  regulalieiia»8s  in  general  politics  by 
Reform  Bill.  Yet  my  vanity  never  in* 
ed  me  until  now  to  tell  you,  or  the  pr»> 
ion,  of  the  share  I  had  in  effecting  it.  It 
lid  have  been  profitable  to  me  to  have  done 
)ut  I  was  content  to  do  that  which  I  thought 
duty  without  blasoning  it  to  the  world  at 
e.  You  would  not  have  heard  of  it  now, 
had  not  been  Ibr  the  obstinate  perseverance 
ibited  bv  some  persons,  who  have  the  ear  of 
medical  prees»  and  it  appears  now  of  part 
the  public  press,  in  exhibiting  me  in 
urs  to  which  I  lay  no  claim.  I  nave  no 
'0  to  be  called  either  a  medical  or  a  political 
'Qier,  but  I  wuih  to  be  spoken  of,  if  I  roust 
>oken  of  at  all,  as  one  who  is  foremost  ia 
avouringr  to  correct  any  and  every  abuse 
wvcr  it  nmy  be  found,  that  comes  within 
province.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the 
»sion  of  a  madicail  man  to  interfere  with 
ics.  I  never  do.  And  the  government 
do  well  in  taking  care  not  to  make  the 
)rs  a  political  bmly,  they  will  repent  it 
mce  if  ihey  do. 

lave  made  it  a  rule  throt^h  life  neither 
cept  not  to  hold  an  office  it  I  did  not  find 
ivenient  to  do  the  duties  of  it,  as  they 
t  to  be  done,  at  least  to  the  best  of  my 
y,  and  it  has  not  been  without  great 
t  that  I  have  seen  it  suted,  that  I  bav^ 
bsenting  myself  from  the  Westminster 
itaty  neglected  the  poor  committed  to  my 

I  shall  clear  up  this  point  Some 
es  of  want  of  attention  were  made  a  few 
lis  ago  against  some  of  the  medial  ofli« 
if  the  Hospital,  with  probably  as  much 
as  those  which  have  been  repeated  againsfc 

The  Weekly  Board  of  Management 
fat  it  right  to  order,  that  the  physiciane 
orgeons  shouU  write  their  names  in  a 
every  day  they  eam^  with  the  hours  of 
ittendanoe,  ftc.  All  obeyed  except  me. 
tively  refused  to  do^anysueh  1hing<  Mr» 
^  one  of  the  oommittee,  caaae  to  me  and 
that  the  committee  Vegietted  to  find  I 
bstinate  on  this  point,  and  particuUrly 
nothing,  wae  mtended  towards  me ;  that 
new  and  doly  apprecialed  my  atlentiotf 
poor^  thdy  Knew  I  oAncaise  three  oD 
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to  do  so ;  and  that  it  wae  the  aortt  patofiil^o 
ihem  to  think  that  it  was  wUb  me  toey  mnit 
dispute  the  matter.  My  reply  was,  that  I  h$^ 
no  personal  objection  to  write  my  name 
in  the  book,  out  that  It  wae  derogatony 
to^  the  profession  I  folk>wed,  and  the  place  I 
Jield  in  it-;  it  was  usual  for  the  lower  derke 
in  a  public  office  to  do  so,  or  in  a  merehantii 
house,  but  the  confidential  pessons  were  alwajip 
excepted  from  tfais'regulation.  the  physidaae 
and  surgeons  of  an  hospital  were  confidentiel 
persons,  and  oughtto  be  trealed  as  such ;  if 
they  failed,  reprimand  or  dismin  them,  but  de 
nothing  derogatory  to  the  character  of  their 
profession.  A  doctor  should  at  least  be  a  ged- 
tleman  in  principle  and  in  manner.  The  mi^ 
ended  by  my  desiring  t|ie  house  surgeon  la 
report  weekly  the  /number  of  my  visits.  The 
committee  saved  their  flignity,  and  have  wisdy 
and  very  honourably  to  themselves  refrainee 
from  asking  ibr  either  book  or  report,  satisfied 
that  if  any  neglect  had  occurred  it  would  not 
be  repeated.  It  should  be  known  that  the^ 
only  require  two  visits  a  week  from  each  me^ 
dical  officer.  I  hope  my  professional  brethren 
in  the  country  will  believe  hereafter  that  1 
neither  neglect  the  honour  and  character  of 
the  profession,  nor  my  duty  to  the  poor*  As 
to  what  a  doctor  may  do  on  these  points  tl^ 
public  in  London  care  nothing,  and  I  do  net 
give  myself  the  least  trouble  about  their  opiniott. 
AH  they  want  is  to  be  cured  when  they  ate 
ill,  and  they  care  little  by  whom  or  by  what 
means,  or  by  what  kind  of  men,  so  that  it  is 
done. 

When  I  commenced  the  lectures  last  yett 
1  addressed  you-  in  the  following  words,  t 
shall  lecture  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  ia 
each  week,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  hit 
day  of  April,  and  on  Fridays  when  there  ii 
not  a  Court  of  Examiners.  Yeu  are  entitled 
to  sixty  lectures  and  no  more,  they  will  be  oa 
what  subject  I  please  and  as  I  please,  and  t 
will  not  lecture  in  May,  even  if  the  course  be 
enly  half  completed*  If  you  do  not  like  this, 
gentlemen,  do  not  come  to  me.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  do  so  unless  you  are  satisfied  it  will  be 
for  your  advantage;  and  clearly  understand, 
that  you  are  entiued  only  to  what  I  please  Uf 
give  you.  Now,  then,  what  did  I  do  from 
Christmas  to  May?  I  lectured  three,  four« 
and  five  times  a-week,  giving  more  thsa 
eighty  lectures  instead  of  Uie  promised  sixty  $ 
ami,  m  the  month  of  April,  to  my  own  very 

reat  inconvenience.  When  tlielast  day  came^ 
said,  *'  We  have  been  obliged  to  hulry  over 
the  lust  (wo  or  three  subjects,  and  the  diseasei 
of  the  eye  have  not  been  noticed.  Come  ttr 
the  Ophthalmic  Hospitel  every  Friday,  see  all 
that  is  to  be  seen;  X  will  make  some  elioieali 
remarks  to  you  afterwards,  whenever  I  have 
time,  and  you  will,  I  hope,  reap  a  greater  ad* 
vantage  than  you  could  do  from  the  delivery 
of  a  few  dry  lectures  here  without  the  oppor« 
tanity  of  seeing  the  diseases  thelaftehres.*'  Fer 
eU  ala  treubie  and  kindness  eaeoC  yo*  hia 
tkeMthl'  Fiop^i^wii^  ^  ItHerabuiiig  wm  ^ 
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tfie  LBiicet,  an4  to  do  it  at  the  Gommeiiceneiit 
of  this  session,  warning^  studeots  not  to  come 
to  my  lectures ;  I  am  afraid  he  must  be  one 
of  thie  gentlemen  who  have  some  crosses  against 
.their  names  in  my  list  for  absence  when  it 
•was  called  over,  bat  whether  it  be  so  or  not 
let  us  underMand  each  other.  If  any  one 
believes  I  lecture  here  for  gain  in  money  it  is 
a  mistake.-  The  class  last  year  consisted  of 
one  hundred  persons,  sixty  paid,  the  remainder 
belonging  to  the  army,  navy,  old  pupils,  ftc. 
did  not. '  Of  the  sum  received  about  120 
pounds  came  to  me,  after  paying  all  expenses. 
When  solicited  to  lecture  at  other  places,  where 
I  might  perhaps  have  got  three  times  as  much, 
I  have  always  refused.  I  would  not  go  one 
mile  farther  from  home  for  the  money,  I  would 
iK>t  expose  my  servants  and  horses  to  the  cold 
tof  it,  it  is  no  o^ect  to  me.  The  fiivour  of 
the  public,  much  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge 
above  my  desert,  which  has  given  me  a  large 
•and  annually  increasing  income,  has  rendered 
it  unnecessary.  I  lecture,  then,  gentlemen, 
-upon  principle.  I  owe  to  the  mcKlical  depart- 
ment of  the  army  a  sreat  debt  of  obligation. 
It  Js  to  them  I  am  indebted  for  the  situation  I 
hold  in  this  metropolis ;  to  those  who  served 
with  me  and  who  supported  me  afterwards. 
It  is  little  I  can  do  for  them,  but  I  can  assist 
their  successors ;  when  they  want  information 
I  can  obtain  it  for  them ;  when  tliey  wish  to 
renew  any  part  of  their  knowledge  I  can  assist 
them,  and  instead  of  being  sneered  at,  as  they 
often  were,  some  20  or  30  years  ago,  for  some 
trifling  defect,  hymen  who  did  not  know  them, 
they,  and  all  other  officers  in  the  public  service, 
lln^-  in  me  a  friend,  I  wish  I  could  say  as 
capable  as  he  is  willing  to  befriend  them.  '  At 
Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  and  the  Royal 
Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospiuls  I  think  it 
right,  whilst  I  have  health  and  strength,  to 
give  some  public  instruction,  until  younger 
men  shall  arise  in  each  capable  of  taking  mv 
place,  when  it  will  be  most  readily  resigned. 
So  far  from  money  being  my  object,  ^u  ail 
know  that  the  door  of  my  lecture  room  is  never 
closed.  That  no  one  is  ever  asked  for  his 
tjcketor  his  name.  You  know  that  some  gen* 
llemen  have  regularly  attended  for  a  whole 
season  without  one  single  word  being  said  to 
them,  and  some  have  even  tried  my  good 
nature  so  far  as  to  ask  me  for  a  certificate  at 
the  end  of  it,  even  without  pa}*ing  the  fee.  I 
have  never  refused  it  after  l>eing  satisfied,  on 
inquiry,  that  they  had  duly  attended.  I  only 
said  to  them  you  have  done  wrong,  you  have 
hurt  your  ewn  fieelings  unnecessarily,  and  have 
acted  unkindly  towards  me.  I  have  always 
said,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  introductory  lec- 
ture, that  if  there  were  anyone  who  wished  to 
attend,  but  who  had  not  the  means,  to  come  to 
me  and  say  so,  the  application  should  never 
fail.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  a  gentleman  to  be 
poor  but  not  a  fault.  Why  did  you  not  avail 
yoonelf  of  itt  When  vou  have  wished  to 
jMnd  the  pmctice  of  the  hospital,  witboot 
»»«g  tht  fte. ready,  have  you  «?er  been 


refused  T  When  yoar  year  has  expirM,  hare 
the  surgeons  ever  refoaed  yoo  the  oerCifleate 
of  attendance,  without  receiving  the  money, 
if  they  knew  you  had  it  not  to  give  f  SoM 
of  you,  who  have  attended  during  the  last  fan 
years,  can  best  answer  the  question.  I  can 
only  say,  that  there  are  some  few  in  the  pro^ 
fession,  men  whom  I  value  as  friends,  whom  I 
respect  and  esteem,  who  were  under  these  eir- 
'cumstances.  I  am  aware  that  in  every  flock 
there  may  be  a  black  sheep,  I  regret  there  bit 
been  one  among  you,'  I  regret  more  thai  the 
press  will  allow  such  charges  to  be  made 
.without  knowing  and  without  giving  up  the 
name  of  the  author.  It  obliges  me  thns  most 
painfully  to  speak  of  myself.  It  is  for  the  last 
time  I  shall  never  again  notice  for  attacks  of 
the  kind,  satisfied  that  those  of  my  professional 
brethren  in  the  country,  who  do  not  know  me, 
will  not  believethemifthev  should  be  writtmi. 
In  taking  leave  of  yon  this  evening,  I  again 
beg  to  repeat  that  I  do  not  seek  you,  but  that 
you  seek  me ;  I  have  issued  no  advertisements, 
either  in  the  newspapers  or  the  medical  joor* 
nals ;  I  have  not  even  a  prospectus  printed* 
I  have  not  taken  the  least  trouble  to  induce  a 
single  individual  to  attend;  and,  I  hope, we 
now  fully  understand  each  other.  I  have  only 
to  add,  that  I  am  punctual,  and  have  a  great 
objection  to  tlie  door  being  opened  after  I 
have  begun  the  lecture,  and  it  is  but  due  to 
you  to  say,  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with, 
and  highly  sensible  of,  the  constant  marks  of 
respect  and  attentwn  I  have  invariably  re« 
oeived  from  you  in  this  room,  and  on  all  public 
occasions. 
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Peritonitis  from  Perforation  of  the  Stomach 
and  Intestinal  Tube — Pleuritisfrom  Prac- 
tare  of  the  Rib. — Pericarditis  combined 
with  Hepatic  Disease. . 

Gbntlbmkn, — We  left  off  at  onr  last  leetore 
in  considering  the  history  and  pathology  of 
that  form  of  peritonitis  which  resultv  mm  a 
perforation  of  some  portion  of  the  intestines^ 
and  the  escape  of  its  contents  into  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum.  You  remember  the  circnm* 
stances  of  a  remarkable  case  of  this  fbrm  of 
the  disease  which  was  some  time  ago  in  the 
hoapitaL  The  patient  had  been  labouring  fisr 
a  considerable  time  under  symptoms  of  a  de- 
cided stomach  affection;  in  otner  words,  he 
had  severe  pain,  pyrosis,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
On  a  sodden  he  experienced  a  violent  attack  of 
pain  in  the  belly,  and  remained  in  thia  Stat* 
for  tweWe  hours,  when  he  was  admitted  ialo 
die  hospital,  picienting  all  the  sypliiiM  oC 
t^  laat  atage  of  periloaittB.    Fsom  a  eutfiil 
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ikin&m  of  tiw  cireuiBSlanon  of  the  cise;  wo 
made  the   Aa^fiiosis 'of  perforation  of  the 
■stoowdi.'    The  reason  why  we  cane  to  this 
-coBclosion  (wlrich  was  afterwards  ver|fled  by 
-di9Metioii)was,  that  the  man  had  been  subject 
-fer  a  kmg  Ome  to  an  affection  of  that  part  of 
the  tube.     Yon  may  also  recollect  another  very 
corioDscircnmstance  connected  with  this  case, 
which  I  have  not  noticed  in  my  last  lecture. 
The  pulse  was  completely  absent  in  the  radial, 
'Stad  couM  scarcely  be  felt  in  the  carotid  arteries, 
while^  at  the  same  time,  it  continued  plain  and 
eren  fell  in  the  femoral,  a  circumstance  which, 
•alon^  with  others,  strongly  confirmed  our  sus- 
picions of  severe  abdominal  inflam n»tion .     I 
•wiih  to  call  your  attention  to  this  feet,  as  I 
•believe  the  phenomena  of  the  large  vessels  of 
.the  abdomen,  in  cases  of  visceral  inflammation, 
•have  net  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  and  that 
this  sooroe  of  diagnosis  has  been  neglected.  You 
-can  easily  conceive  the  reason  of  the  increased 
'action  of  the  abdominal  vessels,  when  you  re- 
collect how  remarkable  the  pulsation  of  the 
-digital  arteries  are  in  whitlow,  and  of  the  ca- 
:rotids  in  disease  of  the  brain.    We  are,  there- 
fore, in  the  habit  of  looking  on  an  increased 
throbbing  of  the  abdominal  aorta  as  one  of  the 
signs  of  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera.   I  do 
•not  say,  that  your  diagnosis  should  depend 
exclusively  on  this  point,  for  we  often  fina  this 
pulsation  where  no  visceral  inflammation  ex- 
ist^ ;  but,  when  akmg  with  fever  and  other 
signs  of  disease  of  the  intestines,  we  find  a 
want  of  proportion  between  the  action  of  the 
abdominal  vessels,  and  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  system,  I  think  we  are  authorised  to  con- 
sider this  throbbing  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
intestinal  disease.    In  the  case    l  have  just 
mentioned  we  could  not  easilv  feel  the  abdo- 
minal aorta,  but  we  could  feel  the  femoral 
vessels  pulrating  with  great  violence,  from 
which  we  could  ju4g[e  that  the  abdominal  aorta 
was  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  this  strength- 
ened in  a.  remarkable  manner  our  notions  of 
the  existing  disease.    You  remember  this  was 
verified  by  dissection ;  we  found  universal  pe- 
ritonitis and  a  large  quantity  of  yellow  fluid 
in  the  peritoneum.    We  examined  the  whole 
of  the  intestinal  tube  without  discovering  any 
perforation,  but  at  the  lesser  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  near  the  pylorus,  we  found  a  hole 
about  the  size  of  a  kidney  bean,  through  which 
a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  had 
escaped  into  the  peritoneal  sac.    You  perceive, 
then,  that  our  diagnosis  was  correct;  here  is 
the  prepaiatton,  which  I  have  shown  you  on  a 
ibrmer  occasion.    You  will  remember,  that,  at 
the  time  of  this  occurrence,  I  drew  your  at- 
tention to  the  principles  on  which  our  diagnosis 
was  founded ;  they  were  precisely  the  same  as 
those  by  which  we  judge  of  the  sudden  solu- 
tion of  continuity  in  other  parts  from  the  oc- 
currence of  a  new  train  of  symptoms  rapidly 
sapervening  on  the  ori|^oal  mischief. 

1  said  tbit  perforation  of  any  part  of  the 
intestinal  tube  might  arise  from  acute  or  chronie 
but  thaty  in  the  majority  of  ioatancn^ 


it  is  produced  by  cireuinacribed  ulemtion,the 
'result  of  acute  disease. '  I  also  mentioned  that, 
for  the  most  part,  intestinal  perforation,  when 
caused  by  chronic  disease,  was  -seated  in  the 
stomach,  and  when  brought  on  by  acute  dis- 
ease, in  the  small  intestines.  -I  endeavonied 
to  explain  to  you  why  perforation,  from  acute 
disease,  should  be  more  frequent  in  the  latter 
situation  than  that  which  is  produced  by  a 
chronic  aflbction  of  the  intestinal  tube.  Chronic 
afi^tions  of  the  stomach  are  much  more  com- 
mon than  those  of  the  intestines,  and  when  a 
^chronic  disease  has  been  going  on  for  a  con- 
eiderable  time,  the  parts  adjacent  become 
thickened  and  adherent,  the  ulcerative  process 
•is  lessened,  and  before  the  serous  coat  is  per- 
forated there  is  time  for  adhesion  between  it 
and  the  opposite  peritoneal  surface,  and  thus 
its  contents  are  prevented  from  being  effused 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  Under  such 
circumstances,  also,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
false  passages  are  formed  between  two  distinct 
portions  of  the  intestinal  tube,  as  between  the 
stomach  and  colon,  without  any  escape  of 
matter  into  the  peritoneum.  But  when  the 
contents  of  any  portion  of  the  intestinal  cailal 

Set  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  what  have  we  to 
o?  I  believe  very  little.  When  such  an  oc- 
corrence  takes  place,  you  may,  generaUy  speak- 
ing, expect  an  universal,  sudden,  and  fatal 
peritonitis.  There  is  a  quantity  of  extraneous 
matter  poured  into  the  peritoneum,  and  as  long 
as  the  fistula  remains  open,  and  the  action  of 
.the  intestines  continues,  there  will  be  a  constant 
efllision  of  their  contents.  You  can,  therefore, 
easily  understand  the  termination  of  such  a 
case.  One  of  the  best  authors,  who  has  drawn 
^e  attention  of  the  medical  profession  to  this 
point,  is  Louis,  and  as  his  remarks  are  very 
valuable,  I  shall  read  his  diagnosis.  Aft^ 
tgiving  a  description  of  the  disease,  he  says  u. 
"At  a  certain  period  of  the  disease  for 
which  the  patients  entered  the  hospital,  they 
were  suddenly  attacked  with  both  an  acute  and 
tearing  pain  in  the  belly,  soon  followed  by  al- 
teration of  the  features,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 
These  symptoms  lasted,  with  various  degrees  of 
violence,  from  twenty  to  fifty-four  hours,  pre- 
senting remission  more  or  less  considerable, 
and  pointed  out  an  intense  peritonitis,  sud- 
denly produced." 

From  these  circumstances  he  has  drawn  the 
following  rule,  which  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
good  one.  "  If,"  says  be,  *'  we  have  a  case  of 
acute  abdominal  disease,  in  the  progress  of 
which  some  unusual  symptoms  appear,  if  there 
occur,  all  of  a  sodden,  violent  pain  which  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  intensity,  and  this  be 
followed  by  a  rapid  alteration  of  the  counte- 
nance, with  nausea  and  vomiting,  we  may 
believe  and  announce  that  perforation  of  the 
intestines  has  taken  place.  Also,  if  a  patient, 
who  has  been  lying  in  bed  nnder  some  abdo- 
minal-affection, is  all  at  once  seized  with  symp- 
toms of  peritonitis,  which  runs  its  course  in  a 
▼ery  short  time,  we  make  the  diagnosis  of  per- 
foration of  the  intestines.   That  this  *' 
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aadcr  our  aotioe»  ia  wfaidi  pcHbialioB  of  Ifaa 
iBlffHiati,  aad  eK«pe  of  antter  iato  tbepcti- 
toacal  SM,  an  aol  oahefed  ia  by  aayof  IfaoK 
aknaiap  ^mptoBB,  aid  tbcre  it  nolbia^  to 
laid  voa  to  aupect  the  knoa  oalil  it  iiic^ 
voMod  \}j  po8t  BMitRB  giitoiaitioa  ■  Aadni 
BKntioBs  t  one  of  a  patieat  in  whom  tin  oe> 
coned  ia  a  vor  lateat  aad  iasidinni  toaaaar. 
The  patieat  had  at  ftist  adiwJuiga  of  laabtid 
froai  the  oiabilicasy  aad  afterwards  of 
erideatly  the  cooleatt  of  the  iateBiati 
diawetioa  a  great  qfaaatity  of  woraa  aad 
ter  were  fouad  ia  the  peritooeal  sac^  aad  yet 
thu  penoa  had  only  the  low  symptoas  which 
characterise  the  ciuoaic  lona  of  the  daeant. 
Loois  eiwes  another  case.  He  had  ia  tlm 
hospital  a  girl,  in  whose  iatestiaes  no  less  thaa 
■five  perforations  were  discovered  after  deaths 
aad  yet  dnriag  life  she  exhibited  ao  lymptoais, 
-eicept  teademesB  of  the  epigaslrinai.  There 
was,  however,  something  to  acoooat  for  this, 
for  she  had  violeot  iaflanimaSion  of  both  hinga 
with  toberdes,  and  it  is  a  law  in  pathology, 
that  when  one  disease  exists  in  a  stateof  great 
iateasilT,  H  masks  the  synptons  and  pteno- 
mena  or  another. 

In  cases  of  intestinal  perfoiatioa,  the  piogiess 
of  the  disease  to  a  fiital  terminatioB  »  gea^ 
rally  very  rapid,  and  the  patient  often  dies  ia 
twenty-fonr  nours  or  less.  Yet  there  was  one 
case  in  this  hospital,  in  which  the  patient  lived 
five  days  after  symptoms  of  pertoratioa  ap»  >• 
peared. 

You  will  remember,  gentlemea,  that  in  th6 
case  which  we  have  lately  had  under  our  care 
we  took  away  no  blood,  but  gare  a  grain  of 
opium  every  second  hour  and  some  wine.  Let 
me  draw  your  attention  to  the  principles  of 
this  treatment  In  the  first  place,  i  arast 
remark,  that  the  ordinary  treatment  of  perito« 
nitis  has  been  found  unsuooessfnl  in  such  casea 
Where  it  has  been  employed  (he  patients  have 
invariably  sunk  under  it,  and  yon  will  easily 
anderstand  the  reason.  Though  the  disease 
has  lasted  but  for  a  few  hours,  patholoay  in* 
forms  us  that  we  have  symptoms  to  deal  wiUi, 
such  as  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  long 
course  of  disease,  or,  in  other  wards,  that  the 
patient  will  in  a  few  hours  be  in  the  last  stage 
of  peritonitis.  Another  reason  is  (his,  that  as 
long  as  the  fistula  remains  open  matter  will  be 
poured  out,  and  although  you  nay  be  able  to 
modifV  the  existing  infiammation,  yet  the  con* 
tinned  escape  of  Ihe  ftecal  matter  will  keep  it 
ap.  The  principles  of  treatment  are,  there* 
forev  twofold ;  first,  to  endeavour  to  support 
yoor  patiemfs  strength,  afid  ih  tfie  next  phoB, 
M  pMvmt,  tf  for  s»  pottM^  tHe  p«iitoM4 
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piaapect  of  eae.  1  believe  that  epiam 
aesaes  extraoidaiaiy  power  ia  the  care  of  the 
low  form  of  peritonitis.  Ia  Dr.  Oooch'a  wash 
oa  Pflsaale  Diseases,  aad  ia  Dr.  Cosack'a  pa|»er 
on  Low  Peritoailisy  yoa  will  find  amy  i^ 
siaaees  of  the  aaequivecal  vahie  of  opiaa. 
Elevea  years  ago  a  womaa,  who  was  ia  tUh 
hospital,  labonriag  aader  dropsy,  had  a  violent 
attsek  of  peritonitis  eoniaj^oa,  after  the  opeia^ 
tieBforpafaeeatasbhadbeeaperfonned.  Tim 
wamaa  was  low,  weak,  aad  exhaasled,  it  was 
iapoaBble  to  take  away  blood  by  veaeseclioB ; 
aad,  at  a  consnltation  held  oa  the  case,  iceefaea 
to  the  abdomen  were  proposed.  To  this  Dr. 
Graves  woald  aoteoaseat,  beeause  he  thoogfal 
it  would  oaly  predpitote  a  fetal  terauaatlos. 
He  gave  a  fiili  dose  of  opiaa  to  relieve  tha 
voBiitiag,  aad  the  woaioa  fell  aaleepi  After 
aoaie  honrs  die  awoke  niach  better;  he  ra* 
peated  the  dose,  and  there  was  still  Ihnfaer 
improvemeat,  aad,  by  a  eomiBuaaue  of  the 
same  trcatamrt,  the  womaa,  to  the  astoaisfe-. 
awet  of  all,  recovered.  Subseqoeatly,  theta 
was  a  case  of  a  woman  who  had  hepatic  al»* 
cess  in  the  hospitaL  The  operatloa  for  giviaf 
exit  to  the  pus  was  performed  aasacessaftrihr ; 
the  matter,  instead  of  coming  thfongh  toa 
wanad,  foand  its  way  into  the  peritoaiBn^ 
aad  the  patient  got  a  sodden  attack  of  perito- 
nitis. There  was  neidier  blood  drawn  aor 
leeches  applied ;  the  woana  had  fiiU  doaes  of 
opium  given ;  blisters  were  used,  and  a  geaa^* 
rons  diet,  with  wine  and  porter,  employed. 
She  recovered  from  the  peritonitis,  thoM  sha 
afterwards  sunk  under  the  hepatie  abaceei^ 
which  was  very  extensive.  We  opened  tha 
body,  and  found  that  the  dlagnoris  was  eor<* 
rect  Prom  these  and  other  casea  we  were 
indnoed  to  think  that  opium  peasessed  aouM 
power  in  arrestme  this  form  of  peritonltif  3 
and,  connecting  mis  ciTcamMance  irith  tha 
acknowledged  influence  it  haa  hi  cheefclng  tht 
peristaltic  motions  of  the  intestiaesb  it  wai 
detormined  to  give  it  a  feir  trial.  Some  tiaM 
afterwards,  Mr.  Pakenham,  who  was  then 
apothecary  to  this  hospitol,  wu  called  to  visit 
a  bov,  whq^  after  having  had  diarrbcM  for  a 
few  days,  was  suddenly  attacked  with  this  taur 
kiad  of  peritonitis.  He  wu  in  a  very  alarm* 
ing  stato  when  Mr.  Pakeahan  saw  Mm,  trtM 
leoommended  him  to  oome  into  the  hoapHaU 
I  visited  him  a  short  time  iftar  his  admisiieft, 
aad  made  the  diagnosis  of  petltobitia  inm. 
perforation  of  soma  part  ef  thtf  infeMiMl 
to  muitata  appwrnd 
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JievunpiilrnbaU,  and  ibfcadk;  lite  liMe 
ppoeMtie,  and  hte  extremitiei  oold.  W«  d» 
■mined  to  try  what  ophnn  could  do  for  bim, 
d  admioisteKd  it  in  rail  doseft  Next  momi* 
\  be  began  to  feel  waiiB«  and  said  be  was 
netbing  better.  We  contnined  the  treat- 
nt  for  two  dajpi  lang«r«.and  at  the  expitatioB 
Ibis  time  lean  aiaure  you  all  his  dangeroua 
apioms  bad  eompleleiy  vanished.  HtebeUv 
B  soft  and  free  from  ptln^  hte  look  tTanqoil, 
pulse  full  and  sbw;  in  fae^  he  said  be 
I  well  Under  these  circnmstaoces,  i  thought 
light  safely  discontinue  the  opium ;  and  as 
su0Wed  some  inconvenience  from  conftneb 
at  of  bowels,  I  gave  him  a  small  dose  of 
dielle  salts.  Shortly  after  taking  thte  he 
led  tbiee  or  fonr  liquid  stools ;  the  symp- 
s  of  peritoneal  inflammation  came  on  again 
li  increased  violence,  and  the  boy  died, 
dissectioa,  we  found  an  open  perforatioti 
be  csBcnm.  In  this  instance,  gentlemen, 
may  perceive  that  I  lost  vay  patient  from 
rejodice  of  my  early  education— 4i  fear  of 
ng  bim  renmin  too  long  with  costive 
ek.  Had  1  waited  nntil  the  eflVised  lymph 
been  properly  and  perfecdy  organised  I 
k  he  would  have  recovered.  Thte  case  te 
nportant  and  remarkable  one;  it  illustrates 
efficacy  and  value  of  opium  in  pentonitte 
perforation,  and  the  danger  which  attends 
thing  capable  of  exciting  the  peristaltic 
on  of  (be  intestines. 

le  next  case  which  came  under  my  notice 
that  of  a  patient  who  took  a  very  large 
of  Glauber^s  salts,  and  p^ot  hypercatharste 
mseouence.  Thte  individual  was  after^ 
s  suodenhr  seiaed  with  symptoms  of  peri- 
is,  for  which  be  was  admitted  into  the 
ital.  Opium  was  given  in-  full  and  re* 
d  doses; — in  twenty-four  hours  he  took 
ty-fonr  grains.  One  hundred  and  eighty-* 
grains  were  taken  before  be  recovered^ 
f et,  I  must  tell  you,  there  was  not  the 
est  narcotism,  in  thte  ease,  yeu  may  be 
I  did  not  venture  to  give  any  purgative 
the  man  had  been  for  a  considerable 
>ut  of  danger.  You  will  perceive,  there- 
gentlemen,  that  you  should  not,  in  such 
totally  despair  of  your  patient's  reco- 
particularly  if  you  have  been  able  to 
)pium  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
very  singular  thing,  that  patients  in  thte 
vill  bear  extraordinary  doses  of  opium; 
rill  be  surprised  at  the  (juantity  which 
>e  taken  without  producing  narcotism. 
Iso  remarkable,,that  one  of  the  best  and 
favonrable  signs  is  the  circumstance  of 
mtient  bearing  the  opium  well.  Where 
ium  is  not  easily  borne,  and  disagrees 
he  patient,  our  prognoste  is  generally 
urable,  so  that  you  see  the  tolerance  of 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ausnicious  symn* 
In  addition  to  this,  it  will  be  essentmlly 
iry  to  sttfyport  your  patient's  strength 
itritioua  diet  On  this  subject  a  remark 
en  VMde  by  Mr.  Chute,  ivbKh  te  of 
mble  kapwiice.  iMun^ly^  that  yo«' 


ahottld  be  very  ^avefol  not  to  give'  any  mitri- 
ment  in  the  ilnid  ibnn»  partietdariy  where  w« 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  perforation  te 
in  the  stomach.  In  snch  a  case^  if  food  be 
given  in  the  fluid  state  it  will  immedialeljr 
pass  through  the  fistulous  opening  and  aggra- 
vate the  original  mischief.  Und^  these  eir^ 
cumstances,  I  would  advise  you  to  give  as 
little  fluid  as  possible ;  give  enemata  of  nutri* 
■tious  broths  as  often  as  you  like,  but  do  not 
let  any  fluid  enter  the  stiomach.  Where  the 
pecfoialion  te  in  the  small  iatestinee  tb^e  fe 
net  so  much  danger,  as  the  fluid  may  be  ah- 
aorbed  befoec  it  reaches  the  openings  and  thus 
be  prevented  from  d(mig  any  barm.  It  te 
astonishing  to  think  how  rapidly  and  sedu- 
lously nature  works  in  such  cases  ;^ymph  te 
poured  out  and  folse  membranes  formed  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time.  In  a  case  of 
peritonitte  which  followed  the  effusion  of  a 
portion  of  the  contents  of  an  hepatic  abscess 
uto  the  peritoneal  sac,  we  have  found  the 
false  membranes  perfectly  organised  in  the 
space  of  a  few  days.  In  Andrei's  Pathological 
Anatomy  you  will  find  a  great  many  very 
striking  examples  of  the  rapid  organisation  oif 
lymph  under  similar  circumstances. 

There  te  another  point  connected  with  the 
prognoste  (tf  peritonitte  from  eflbsion  of  the 
contents  of  some  part  of  the  intestinal  tube^ 
which  is,  the  siie  of  the  opening.  The  smaller 
the  perforation  is  the  grcniter  te  the  chance  of 
nature  filling  up  the  aperture  and  acoomplteh* 
ing  a  cure.  ■  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  case  of  rup- 
ture of  the  intestines  from  external  violence, 
which  te  generally  found  to  be  very  extensive* 
the  advantages  bield  out  by  the  opium  treat- 
ment are  less  cestain,  and  the  prospect  of 
recovery  more  doubtfuL  It  has  been  tried  in 
many  cases  of  thte  kind  in  Stephen's  Hospital^ 
and  in  every  instance  except  one  has  faUed. 
Where  the  opening  te  very  lar^,  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  the  contents  of  the  intestioal  tube 
is  thrown  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  the  danger 
te  proportionably  increased,  and  the  hopes  of 
relief  extremely  small. 

There  is  a  case,  gentlemen,  in  one  of  the 
upper  wards  on  which  I  shsil  make  a  few 
remarks.  It  te  a  case  of  fractured  ribs,  which 
has  been  lately  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and 
exhibits  the  great  value  of  percussion  .ra  disease 
of  the  chest  coming  oir«fter  broken  ribs.  The 
patient  got  a  fall,  in  which  two  of  his  ribs 
were  broken  ;  and  be  laboured  under  pain  in 
the  affected  side,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
short  dry  cough,  for  several  days  before  we 
saw  bim.  The  ouestion  te,  then/ has  be  pleu- 
ritic efiiision?  I  think  you  can  sattefy  your- 
selyes  on  this  point  by  carefully  percussing 
the  chest  If  it  sounds  clear  on  percussion 
there  has  been  no  pleuritis,  or  if  there  has,  it 
is  of  a  dry  kind,  and  there  U  no  effusion  of 
fluid.  In  such  a  case  as  thte  you  cannot  make 
a  saiisfectory  examination  with  the  steiho^ 
scope;  the  man  will  not  dilate  the  affiKted 
side  in  conaeqacnce  of  the  pain  trbich  it  gives 
him,   Bafy  b^  percwsi^D,  ymi  cao^  aieifiilqf 
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is«pplinbk  to  t  vait  oMjottty  of  etm  will 
appear  wban  I  tell  you»  that  in  tco  caaet  wbaie 
I  have  fpren  mcb  an  opinion  it  has  been  v^ 
nfied  aftervaids  by  diaaection.  The  rale  is 
tUs,  that  the  diagnosia  befine  mentioned  is 
Jipplicable  to  a  great  many  caaea,  and  will  fr»> 
•qnently  be  foumi  to  prove  correct.  There  is, 
however,  no  universal  rule  in  medicine^  we 
meet  with  exceptions,  and  someti  mea  caaea  come 
under  our  notice,  in  whieh  perforation  of  the 
inlettinea,  and  escape  of  matter  into  the  peri^ 
toncal  sac,  are  not  uahered  in  by  any  of  those 
alarmiog  ^mptonis^  and  there  ia  nothing  to 
lead  vou  to  suspect  the  lesion  unlil  it  is  re^ 
vealed  by  post  mortem  eaamination*  Andral 
mentions  a  case  of  a  patient  in  whom  this  oc- 
curred in  a  verv  latent  and  insidioua  manner. 
The  patient  had  at  first  a  discharge  of  lumbnd 
from  the  umbilicus,  and  afterwards  of  matter, 
evidently  the  contents  of  the  intestines;  on 
dissection  a  great  quantity  of  worma  and  mat^ 
ter  were  found  in  the  peritoneal  sac^  and  yet 
this  person  had  only  the  low  symptoms  which 
characterise  the  chronic  form  of  the  diaeBsei 
Louis  ffives  another  case.  He  had  in  ths 
hospital  a  girl,  in  whose  intestines  no  less  than 
five  perforations  were  discovered  after  death, 
and  yet  during  life  she  exhibited  no  symptoms^ 
-except  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium.  There 
was,  however,  something  to  account  for  this, 
for  she  had  violent  inflammation  of  both  Innga 
with  tubercles,  and  it  is  a  law  in  pathology, 
that  when  one  disease  exists  in  a  state  of  great 
intensi^,  it  masks  the  symptoms  and  pteno- 
mena  of  another. 

In  cases  of  intestinal  perforation,  the  pogress 
of  the  disease  to  a  foul  termination  is  gene* 
rally  very  rapid,  snd  the  patient  often  dies  in 
twenty-fonr  hours  or  less.  Yet  there  was  one 
case  in  this  hospital,  in  which  the  patient  li^ed 
five  days  after  symptoms  of  perforation  ap»  > 
peared. 

You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  that  in  the 
case  which  we  have  lately  had  under  our  care 
we  took  away  no  blood,  but  gave  a  grain  of 
opium  every  second  hour  and  some  wine.  Let 
me  draw  your  attention  to  the  principles  of 
this  treatment  In  the  first  place,  i  must 
remark,  that  the  ordinary  treatment  of  perito« 
nitis  has  been  found  unsuooessfal  in  such  casea 
Where  it  has  been  employed  the  patients  have 
invariably  sunk  under  it,  and  you  will  easily 
Understend  the  reason.  Though  the  disease 
has  lasted  but  for  a  fow  hours,  pathology  in- 
forms us  that  we  have  symptoms  to  deal  with, 
such  as  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  long 
course  of  disease,  or,  in  other  wnrds,  that  the 
patient  will  in  a  few  hours  be  in  the  last  stage 
of  peritonitis.  Another  reason  is  this,  that  u 
fong  as  the  fistola  remains  open  matter  will  be 
poured  out,  and  although  you  amy  be  able  to 
modify  the  existing  inflammation,  yet  the  con- 
tinued escape  of  the  fecal  matter  will  keep  it 
tip.  The  principles  of  treatment  are,  tliere* 
forev  twofold ;  first,  to  endeavour  to  support 
your  patient's  strength,  and  Hi  tfie  next  pteoe^ 
W  ptmyent,  aa  for  a»  poMlMaj  tfce  perMlii 


of  the  mteatiBaa^  whimi  Uw^  vp  wn 
diKaae.  The  opium  treatawnt  is,  thent  the 
beat  yon  can  have  reeoniae  to.  It  iMa  fiat 
employed,  in  theae  perforatire  casaab  by  onrw 
aelf,  but  I  nraat  atate^that  the  idea  of  txhibU- 
iug  it  in  caaes  of  low  peritonitis^  where  we 
cannot  bleed,  is  not  original  with  me,  all  the 
credit  of  it  is  due  to  Dr.  (hnves,  who  int 
avggested  it.  It  was  he  who  flnt  drew  the 
attention  of  the  medical  worM  to  thoae  eaate 
of  peritonitis  in  which  yon  cannot  employ  the 
lancet,  and  where  ophim  hoMa  out  the  only 
prospect  of  cure,  i  believe  that  opium  pe»» 
seases  extraordinary  power  in  the  cnie  of  the 
low  form  of  peritonitis.  In  Dr.  Gooch'a  work 
on  Female  Diseases,  and  m  Dr.  Coaack's  pnper 
on  Low  Peritonitis,  yon  will  find  many  isi> 
stances  of  the  unequivocal  value  of  opinni. 
Eleven  years  ago  a  woman,  who  was  in  this 
hospital,  labouring  under  dropsy,  had  a  violeat 
attack  of  peritonitia  coming  on,  after  the  operas 
tion  for  paracenteals  had  b«n  performed.  The 
woman  was  low,  wtak,  and  exhausted,  it  was 
impossible  to  take  awajf  blood  by  venesection  % 
mra,  at  a  consultation  held  on  the  ease,  leechea 
to  the  abdomen  were  proposed.  To  this  Dr. 
Graves  would  not  consent,  because  he  thooglit 
it  would  only  precipitate  a  fotel  termination. 
He  gave  a  foil  dose  of  opium  to  relieve  the 
vomiting,  and  the  woman  fell  aaleep.  After 
some  honn  die  awoke  much  better;  he  re* 
peated  the  dose,  and  there  wu  still  forther 
improvement,  and,  by  a  contimiance  of  the 
same  treatment,  the  woman,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  recovered.  Subseqnentlj^  there 
waa  a  case  of  a  woman  who  had  hepatic  abs- 
cem  in  the  hospital.  The  operatfon  for  giving 
exit  to  the  pus  was  performed  nnsnccesafvlly  \ 
the  matter,  instead  of  coming  throogh  the 
wound,  fecmd  its  way  into  the  peritonena^ 
and  the  patient  got  a  sudden  attack  of  perito- 
nitis. There  was  neither  blood  drawn  nor 
leeches  applied ;  Uie  woman  had  ftiU  doses  of 
opium  given ;  blisters  were  used,  and  a  gene'* 
rovs  diet,  with  wine  and  porter,  employed. 
She  recovered  from  the  peritonitis,  thoimh  she 
afterwards  sunk  under  the  hepatie  aSaceas^ 
which  was  very  extensive.  We  opened  the 
body,  and  found  that  the  diagnosis  was  eat* 
rect.  Prom  these  and  other  cases  we  wcrs 
induced  to  think  that  opium  paaaeaaed  some 
power  in  arresting  this  form  of  perltonitie; 
and,  connecting  mis  circnnntenee  irith  the 
acknowledged  infioence  it  has  hi  chcekhig  the 
peristaltic  motions  of  the  intestines^  it  ir« 
determined  to  give  it  a  foir  trial.  Some  time 
afterwards,  Mr.  Pakenham,  who  was  then 
apothecary  to  this  hospital,  was  called  to  visif 
a  bov,  who,  after  having  had  diarrtea  fof  n 
few  day^  was  sudteKr  attacked  with  this  leir 
kind  of  peritonitis.  He  was  in  a  very  alarm* 
ing  state  when  Mr.  Pakenham  saw  Mm,  #lie 
leoommended  him  to  oome  hito  the  hospNaL 
I  visited  him  a  short  time  after  his  adariMtoft, 
end  made  the  diagnosis  of  peritenitae  from 
Mrfaiatkm  of  some  pert  ef  the  IflteatiMl  «le* 
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lie«vn|id,.iiMU,  tad  tbien^;  hkttM 
ipoentie,  and  hit  eitredulief  oold.  W«  d» 
oincd  to  trjr  what  ophrai  coaU  ^  for  bim, 
i  administered  it  ia  mil  doseft  Next  morii^ 
:  be  begu  to  feel  wtnn«  and  said  be  was 
Detfaing  better.  We  ooDtinaed  the  treat- 
nt  for  two  dsyi  loBger».and  at  the  expiraticm 
Ibis  tioM  ioui  assure  ymi  all  his  dangerous 
iptoms  bid  completely  vanished.  His  belly 
i  soft  and  free  Iron  jrnn,  his  look  tranqail, 
poise  full  and  slow;  io  fael^  he  said  he 
(well  Under  these  circumstances,!  thought 
light  ssfel?  discontinue  the  opium ;  and  as 
luilhed  some  inconvenience  from  confine^ 
It  of  bowels,  I  gave  him  a  small  dose  of 
iielle  salts.  Shortly  after  taking  this  he 
led  three  or  four  liquid  stools ;  the  syrnp- 
B  of  peritoneal  inflammation  came  on  acain 
i  iDcreased  violence,  and  the  boy  died, 
dissection,  we  found  an  open  perforation 
lie  ciecoB.  In  this  instance,  gentlemen, 
may  perceive  that  I  k>st  mj  patient  from 
■ejodiee  of  my  early  edueauon — a  fear  of 
ig  bim  remain  too  long  with  costive 
els.  Had  I  waited  until  the  dAised  lymph 
been  properly  and  perfectly  organised  I 
E  he  would  have  recovered.  This  case  is 
Dportant  and  remarkable  one ;  it  illustrates 
efficacy  and  value  of  opium  in  peritonitis 
perforation,  and  the  danger  which  attends 
tiling  capable  of  exciting  the  peristaltic 
)n  or  the  intestines. 

le  next  case  which  oame  under  my  notice 
that  of  a  patient  who  took  a  very  large 
of  Glauber^s  salts,  and  pt  hypercatharsis 
nseouence.  This  individual  was  after-* 
I  suodenly  seiied  with  symptoms  of  perU 
s,  for  which  he  was  admitted  into  the 
tal.  Opium  was  given  in-  full  and  re« 
1  doses; — ^itt  twenty*fbur  hours  he  took 
y-four  grains.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
grains  were  taken  before  be  recovered, 
et,  I  must  tell  you,  there  was  not  the 
»t  narcotism.  In  this  case,  yeu  may  be 
r  did  not  venture  to  give  any  purgative 
the  man  had  been  for  a  considerable 
ut  of  danger.  Yon  will  perceive,  there- 
:entlemen,  that  you  should  not,  in  such 
totally  despair  of  your  patient's  rece« 
particularly  if  you  have  been  able  to 
pinm  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
very  singular  thing,  that  patients  in  this 
ill  bear  extraordinary  doses  of  opium ; 
ill  be  surprised  at  the  quantity  which 
e  taken  wHhout  producing  narcotism. 
3o  reniarkable,,that  one  of  the- best  and 
ivourable  signs  is  the  circumstance  of 
itient  bearing  the  opium  well.  Where 
um  is  not  easily  borne,  and  dissgrees 
le  patient^  our  prognosis  is  generally 
irable,  so  that  yon  see  the  tolerance  of 
s  to  be  regarded  as  an  ansnicions  symp« 
[n  addition  to  this,  it  will  be  essentially 
ry  to  aopport  your  patient's  strength 
tritloua  diet  On  this  subject  a  remark 
n  made  by  Mr.  Chote,  #hM!h  is  of 
■abl»  impel  iMcey  Mmelyi  that  yo«' 


shoald  be  very  esrefol  not  to  give'  any  nntri* 
ment  in  the  fluid  lbnn»  particularly  where  we 
have  reason  to  someet  that  the  perforation  is 
in  tbe  stomach.  In  such  a  cise,^  if  food  be 
given  in  the  flnid  state  it  will  immediately 
pass  through  the  fistulous  opening  and  aggra- 
vate the  original  mischief.  Under  these  eir- 
cvmstances,  I  would  advise  you  to  give  as 
little  fluid  as  possible ;  give  enemata  of  nutri- 
tious broths  as  often  as  you  like,  but  do  not 
Jet  any  fluid  enter  the  stomach.  Where  the 
pecfonUion  is  in  the  small  intestines  there  is 
jMt  so  much  danger,  as  the  fluid  may  be  ab^ 
aorbed  before  it  resches  the  opening,  and  thus 
be  prevented  from  d(mig  any  harm.  It  is 
astonishing  to  think  how  rapidly  and  sedu- 
lously nature  works  in  such  cases  ;^ymph  is 
poured  out  and  frlae  membranes  formed  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time.  In  a  case  of 
peritonitis  which  followed  the  effusion  of  a 
portion  of  the  contents  of  an  hepatic  abscess 
into  the  peritoneal  sac,  we  have  found  the 
false  membranes  perfectly  organised  in  the 
space  of  a  few  days.  In  Andrei's  Pathological 
Anatomy  you  will  find  a  great  many  very 
striking  examples  of  the  rapid  organisation  of 
lymph  under  similar  circumstances. 

There  is  another  point  connected  with  the 
prognosis  of  peritonitis  from  effbsion  of  the 
contents  of  some  part  of  the  intestinal  tube^ 
which  is,  the  size  of  the  opening.  The  smaller 
the  perforation  is  the  greater  is  the  chance  of 
nature  filling  up  the  aperture  and  accomplish- 
ing a  cure.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  case  of  rup- 
ture of  the  intestines  from  external  violence, 
which  is  generally  ibund  to  be  very  extensive^ 
the  advantages  held  out  by  the  opium  treat- 
ment are  less  certain,  and  the.  prospect  of 
recovery  more  doubtfuL  It  has  been  tried  in 
many  cases  of  this  kind  in  Stepten's  Hospital^ 
and  in  every  instance  except  one  has  failed. 
Where  the  opening  is  very  lar^,  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  the  contents  of  the  intestinal'  tube 
is  thrown  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  the  danger 
is  proportionably  increased,  and  the  hopes  of 
relief  extremely  smsll. 

There  is  a  case,  pntlemen,  in  one  of  the 
upper  wards  on  which  I  shsJl  make  a  few 
remarks.  It  is  a  case  of  fractured  ribs,  which 
has  been  lately  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and 
exhibits  the  great  value  of  percussion  in  duiease 
of  the  chest  coming  ovwfter  broken  ribs.  The 
patient  got  a  fall,  in  which  two  of  his  ribs 
were  broken  ;  and  he  laboured  under  pain  in 
the  affected  side,  diflicnhy  of  breathing,  and 
short  dry  cough,  for  several  days  before  we 
saw  him.  The  ouestton  is,  then,*  has  he  pleu- 
ritic effusion?  i  think  you  can  satisfy  your- 
selves on  this  point  by  carefully  percussing 
the  chest.  If  it  sounds  clear  on  percussion 
there  has  been  no  plenritis,  or  if  there  has,  it 
is  of  a  dry  kind,  and  there  is  no  effusion  of 
fluid,  in  sach  a  case  as  this  you  cannot  make 
»  satisfectory  examination  with  the  stetho-^. 
scope;  the  man  will  not  dilate  the  afllKtid 
side  in  eonseqnence  of  the  pain  which  it  gives 
him^    Bui,  by  pcrcaM^,  yoit  oaD>  ftsMttiqf 
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-what  is  the  'state  of  (he  pleura,  and 
whether  there  is  liquid  effusion  or  not. 

In  the  same  ward  there  is  another  important 
caser— it  is  one  of  pericarditis' combined  with 
abdominal  disease.  This  is  the  fourth  instance 
of  this  disease  which  I  have  seen  since  I  com- 
-menced  attending  the  hospital  wards,  in  which 
Hfe  have  been  enabled  to  make  a  diagnosis 
•from  the  friction  of  the  opposed  surfiices  of  the 
pericardium,  which  are  made  rough  by  the 
effusion  of  coagulable  Ijrmph.  In  the  'three 
former  cases  we  could  trace  the  disease  from 
-its  commencement,  as  the  patients  had  been 
jbr  some  time  in  the  hospital  before  it  came  on. 
In  the  present  instance  we  had  not  this  advan- 
tage, as  the  patient  had  the  pericarditis  at  the 
time  of  his  admission.  I  shall  not  dwell  any 
longer  on  this  case,  as  we  have  not  come  to 
any  decided  opinion  respecting  it;  but  my 
impression  at  present  is,  that  there  is  an  effb- 
sion  of  lymph  on  the  opposed  surfaces  of 
ihe  pericardium;  a  few  days,  however,  will 
enable  us  to  form  a  correct  opinion. 

There  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  every  one  of  these  cases,  namely, 
that  in  none  of  them  have  we  been  able  to 
observe  one  of  the  sjrmptoms  which  are  given 
as   peculiar  to  the  disease— irregularity  ef 
pulse.    Neither  did  the  patients  complain  of 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart;  however, 
when  cloeelv  questioned  on  the  subject,  thqr 
said  they  felt  some  pain  in  that  ration,  but 
did  not  make  it  a  subject  of  general  remark. 
How  fiir  this  may  arise  from  the  effusion  of 
lymph  or  of  pi^rulent  matter  I  do  not  know ; 
it  19,  nevertheless,  a  very  curious  ciicumstanee. 
•    Gentlemen,  it  is  my  intention  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  our  present  course  to  the  con- 
sideration of  fever,  and  to  draw  your  attention 
in  particular  to  the  doctrines  of  *M.  Broussais, 
as  I  believe  the  views  of  that  pathologist  «9 
the  subject  of  fever  are  not  well  understood 
in  this  country.    This  subject  involves  many 
and  important  considerations,  and  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  you  a  brief  and  satismctory 
exposition  of  bis  opinions,  and  to  show  you 
where  his  conclusions  have  been  well  grounded 
and  where  he  has  passed  the  bounds  of  truths ' 
and  fallen  into  those  errors  which  have  caused 
bis  doctrines  to  be  received  with  mistrust  and 
suspicion. 
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Wb  will  now  cite  some  observations  in  snp- 
poit  ot  the  statements  that  have  been  ad- 
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'^'Perilomiie^^Deaih. — ^A  roaii»-ag«d  ftttyt 
short  in  stature,  and  of  a  generally  ^[ood  consti- 
tution, came  to  the  HotM  Dieu  with  a  stran- 
gulated hernia. 

He  had  been  troubled  with  a  tumour  on  the 
right  groin  for  the  last  (bur  or  five  years.    H* 
dated  the  origin  of  it  to  carrying  a  sack  of 
flour  which  was  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
anterior  one,  which  was  the  heavier,  having 
thrown  him  forwards,  he  made  a  violent  move- 
ment backward,  in  order  to  arrest  his  (all,  aiid 
was  immediately  seized  with  a  severe  pain  on 
the  left  side  of  the  chest,  from  the  disten- 
sion of  the  muscles.    This  pain  grew  better, 
but  some  time  afterwards  a  small  tumour 
showed  itself  in  the  right  groin,  which  disap^* 
peared  upon  his  lying  down,  and  again  showed 
Itself  when  he  stood  up,  and  a  tumour  similar 
in  all  respects  showed  itself  on  the  other  side. 
These  were  two  inguinal  hemie,  the  former 
was  larger  than  the  latter.    He  used  a  double 
inguinal  bandage^  and  by  this  means  he  pre- 
served himself  safe  from  any  untoward  acci- 
dent.   In  removing  it,  however,  to  void  his 
urine,  owing  to  the  expulsive  action  of  the 
muscles  in  this  effort,  the  tumour  of  the  right 
side  became  larger  than  usual,  hard,  incarce- 
rated, and  immoveable.    From  this  time  the 
patient  began  to  experience  colicky  pains, 
iiauscK,  aiHi  vomitings,  with  olMtinate  consti- 
pation.   Some  useless  attempts  at  reduction 
took  place.    Whilst  these  efforts -were  being 
made,  M.  Dupuytren  staled  that  the  strangu- 
lation was  at  theneck  of  the  hernial  sac.  The 
patient  was  placed  in  the  bath,  the  taxis  was 
again  appliea,  but  without  any  better  success. 
It  would  not  do  now,  said  the  Profenor,  to 
wait  till  the  hernia  became  reduced  of  itself, 
for  if  such  a  wished-for  termination  occun 
under  some  circumstances,  how  often  do  not 
peritonitis,  gangrene,  and  death  occur  from  an 
operation  too  long  deferred.    It  has  been  fre- 
quently remarked  that  the  greater  number  of 
cures  after  operations  have  been  in  those  in 
whom  the  operations  have  been  performed 
within  the  first  twelve  hours  afier  strangula- 
tion, than  in  thosjs  in  whom  it  has  not  been 
performed.    Besides  which,  the  strangulation 
at  the  neck  of  the  sac  becomes  a  strong  reason 
why  the  operation  shoukl  be  quickly  per- 
formed, it  being  well  known  that  in  instances 
of  this  nature,  out  of  ten  cases  it  is  scarcdy 
poststble  to  reduce  one.    'llie  soft  state  of  the 
tumour  no  doubt  influences  this  very  much, 
but  in  this  case  the  tumour  was  hard  and 
stretched. 

I'he  operation  was  thus  performed.  The 
skin  covering  the  superior  part  of  the  tnmonr 
was  lifted  up,  and  disposed  in  folds,  >Dd  an 
incision  made  through  them  by  a  bistoury, 
which  was  extended  to  the  superior  portion  of 
the  tumour,  that  the  ring  might  be  freely  ex- 
posed, and  carried  to  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  tumour  to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  aac  A 
small  artery  was  divided,  which  was  secured 
by  a  ligature.  The  hernial  sac  was  found  to 
oontain  fluid,  which  upon  its  being  opoied 
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npedin  considefeible  quantity,  and  the  por- 
»n  of  thestrangulaled  intestine  was  found  oft 
^  red,  and  over  some  parts  of  it  this  ap- 
arance  was  so  apparent  as  to  lead  to  the 
pposition  that  the  efforts  of  reduction  had 
en  made  with  some  violence ;  this  redness 
LS  found  to  extend  along  some  portion  of 
!  intestine  into  the  abdomen.  The  finf^r 
ing  introduced  into  the  wound  justified  the 
ruracy  of  M.  Dupuytren's  diagnosis,  the 
ck  of  the  hernial  sac  was  divided  abovci  and 
the  median  line,  and  the  strangulated  por- 
n  was  immediat^y  returned,  and  the  wound 
!ssed. 

\  lavement  was  admintsiered  immediately 
It  the  operation,  which  operated  freely.  On 
ensuing  da^  the  abdomen  became  painful, 
took  some  infusion  of  chamomile,  which 
)elled  a  large  bodv  of  flatus,  from  which  he 
relieved.  On  tjie  fourth  day  after  the 
n>ation  he  was  doing  well.  The  wound 
ked  healthv,and  the  sub*peritoneal  cellular 
ue  looked  slightly  tumefied.  He  was 
ered  mucilaginous  anodyne  drinks. 
)n  the  fifth  day  he  was  suddenly  seized 
h  delirium,  without  either  heat  or  fever, 
anodyne  potion  was  given  him.  'I  he  de- 
)U8  affection  bein?  of  a  nervous  nature, 
Dupuytren  prescribed  him  twelve  drops  of 
lanum.  The  cerebral  symptoms  soon  dis? 
eared,  and  in  seven  days  there  was  no 
e  of  them  left.  On  the  nineteenth  day 
r  the  operation,  on  examining  the  wound, 
ch  appeared  healing  kindly,  a  hard,  resist- 
tumour  was  felt  above  the  iliac  fossa,  in 
centre  of  which  slight  fluctuation  could  be 
cted.  This  tumour  could  scarcely  be 
.bscess  filled  with  sterooraceous  matter,  as 
liernia  had  been  only  strangulated  for  twelve 
rs  before  it  was  reduced.  There  was  rea- 
to  suppose  it  might  be  inflammation  devel- 
1  in  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the 
I  of  the  sac,  and  which  had  thence  spread 
le  tegumentary  substance  of  tlie  abdominal 
etes.  If  left  to  itself  effusion  might  come 
If  situated  in  the  abdomen  and  opened 
re  adhesions  could  take  place,  fetal  effusion 
It  occur.  In  many  cases  M.  Dupuytren 
seen  such  abscesses  discharge  themselvea 
he  inguinal  canal,  and  has  often  favoured 
a  discharge  by  introducing  a  female  sound 
T  as  the  seat  of  the  abscess.  He  therefore 
ed  this  case  in  a  like  manner,  but  he  could 
reach  the  abscess  with  either  a  female 
d  or  a  stillette,  and  he  therefore  deter- 
»d  to  leave  the  case  to  the  natural  efforts 
ie  constitution.  By  mdual  degrees  the 
uration  approached  Sie  skin,  and  when 
idhesions  were  considered  to  be  sufficient 
revent  effusion,  the  abscess  was  opened, 
a  small  quantity  of  healthy  pus  at  first 
!d,  but  on  the  bistoury  being  plunged 
er,  and  the  incision  enlarge,  a  coosider- 
flow  of  matter  ensued,  and  the  patient 
immediate  relief,  although  the  sub-cuta- 
s  enlargement  did  not  completely  disap^ 
Some  ample  dresaing  was  placed  on 


the  wound.  For  two  daya  the  matt^  flowed 
pretty  freely,  on  the  fourthdayhe  was  suddenly 
/Kized  towards  evening  with  colicky  pains  in 
the  abdomen,  nauseee,  and  vomitings.  Leeches 
were  applied.  On  visiting  him  these  symp- 
toms appeared  somewhat  subdued,  but  the 
patient's  eyes- were  sunken,  and  he  had  a 
cadaverous  appearance,  and  on  the  foUowinif 
day  he  died. 

.  Autopiy, — In  the  right  inguinal  region  was 
a  cicatrix  two  inches  in  tengrth.  Nothing 
unusual  was  noticed  in  the  head  or  chest  J'he 
peritoneum  presented  evident  traces  of  inflam- 
mation. Slight  traces  of  pus  were  found 
between  the  intestinal  convolutions,  which 
were  slightly  adherent  to  one  another.  A 
fistulous  orifice  was  seen  near  the  abdominal 
opening  of  the  inguinal  canal,  situated  between 
the  peritoneum  and  an  abscess  in  the  abdo- 
minal parietes,  and  there  was  another  perfora- 
tion corresponding  with  the  external  aperture, 
but  nrhich  was  stopped  up  by  intimate  adhe- 
sions with  the  caecum.  The  abscess  appeared 
to  have  arisen  in  the  inguinal  canal,  and 
thenoc  tohaye  spread  to  the  abdominal  parietes, 
it  was  bordered  internally  by  intestinal  adhe- 
sions to  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  externally 
by  the  cicatrix.  The  adhesions  apneared  to 
have  been  broken  down,  and  producea  effusion 
through  the  fistulous  orifice  first  described. 

This  case  may  furnish  many  important 
remarks ;  individuals  affected  with  hernia  are 
eager  to  use  a  bandage  which  they  may  tiiink 
it  possible  to  lay  aside  either  to  satisfy  the 
calls  of  nature,  or  to  sleep.  In  the  first 
instance  it  freauently  happens  that,  during  an 
effort  of  expulsion,  the  hernia  oomes  down 
and  becomes  strangulated;  in  the  second 
instance,  the  same  accident  occurs  sometimes 
in  getting  into  bed,  or  in  certain  motions  of 
the  body ;  persons,  therefore,  who  suffer  from 
«Hch  afl^tions,  cannot  be  too  strongly  advised 
\o  keep  on  the  bandage  night  and  day.  In  the 
case  before  us  the  hernia  was  a  large  inguinal 
one,  a  considerable  knuckle  of  intestine  ap- 
peared strangulated,  but  the  inguinal  canal 
had  no  constriction  on  it,  the  strangulatioa 
existed,  therefore,  on  the  cutting  edge  formed 
by  the  peritoneum,  where  the  formation  of  the 
sac  first  commences ;  the  operation  proved  the 
truth  of  this  diagnosis.  Every  thing  betokened 
a  happy  termination,  when  an  abscess,  which 
ofien  occurs  in  the  cellular  tissue  around  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  was  formed,  and  fatal  perito- 
nitis ensued. 

Second  Casb. — Vaginal  mgmnal  hernia 
Mirongulaied  by  the  neck  of  the  sac — >Abel 
Formour,  setat  23,  thin  and  of  a  lymphatic 
temperament,  had  ever  since  his  infancy  an 
inguinal  hernia  of  the  right  side,  which  he 
could  not  support;  a  slight  effort  caused  stran- 
gulation, which  was  accompanied  by  hiccoughj 
nauseee,  vomitings,  and  colic.  He  mai^  some 
ietforts  to  reduce  It,  and  forty-eight  hours  after- 
waitls  he  came  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  with  the  fol* 
lowing  symptoms. 
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The  h&nM  trnmr  va*  about  Um  aae  of  a 
1ien*8  egg,  and  adoritted  of  paftkd  rednctiODy 
but  the  moment  presmire  was  reoMved,  it 
tesumed  its  ordinary  volume,  and  a  hardness 
was  felt  the  whole  length  of  the  inguinal 
eanal ;  the  belly  was  swollen,  tense,  and  sen^ 
Bible  to  pressure;  the  patient  bad  constant 
bilious  vomitings,  accompanied  with  colicky 
pains ; .  the  pulse  was  contracted  and  frequents 
He  was  pkced  in  the  bath,  and  the  taxis  was 
applied  without  relief.  The  patient  refused  to 
submit  to  tiie  operation ;  he  was  frequently 
bled,  and  kept  in  the  bath  during  several  hour^ 
and  on  the  following  day  leeches  were  applied 
to  the  anus  and  over  the  belly.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  had  sterooraceous  vomitfaiffs; 
pulse  frequent  and  contracted;  considerable 
tension  of  the  belly,  and  thirst;  he  was  directed 
not  to  drink  much,  that  the  vomitings  might  be 
aJIayed,  and  to  moisten  his  mouth  with  orange 
juice.  On  the  third  day  there  was  extreme 
pain  over  the  abdomen ;  extreme  prostration ; 
general  pallor;  and  the  patient  still  reftised  to 
submit  to  the  operation.  On  the  fourth  day 
the  pulse  could  scarcely  be  fielt;  there  was 
considerable  weakness,  and  slight  remission  of 
the  symptoms,  and  on  pressing  on  the  hernial 
tumour  crepitation  was  felt  all  over  it,  show* 
ing  that  the  parts  contained  in  it  were  morti* 
fied.  On  the  fifth  day  the  hiccough  became 
more  severe,  and  the  extremities  were  cold. 
On  the  sixth  day  there  was  constant  hiccough, 
insensible  pulse,  and  general  coldness  of  the 
body.  On  the  following  day  he  wished  the 
operation  to  be  performM,  but  soon  died. 

AtUopty  twenty-four  houn  after  tfaoM.— 
The  belly  was  somewhat  less  tense  than  during 
Kfe,  and  there  was  no  cadaveric  stiffness.  M. 
Dupnvtren  performed  the  operation  as  he 
woula  have  done  it  on  the  living  body. 
The  soft  parts  having  been  divided  down  to 
the  sac,  it  was  then  opened  on  its  anteriefr 
inferior  surfoce.  Some  dark  liquid  serum 
escaped,  having  a  gangrenous  smell,  and  a 
knuckle  of  ^y  intestine,  from  three  and  a 
half  to  four  inches  in  length,  was  shown,  hav- 
ing a  slate  coloured  appearance,  and  of  the 
soft  consistence  of  moist  paper.  Above  the 
intestine  was  seen  the  anterior  extremity  of 
ihe  testicle,  the  finger  could  easily  be  intro* 
duced  into  the  ring,  and  carried  along  the 
whole  len^  of  the  inguinal  cansJ,  where  the 
strangulation  was  situated,  which  was  found  to 
be  formed  of  a  falciformed  circular  neck,  ad<* 
hering  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  to  the  intes- 
tine, for  the  extent  of  about  one  line.  Above 
the  seat  of  the  strangulation,  the  intestine  was 
fbnnd  slightly  perforated  from  the  superior  end, 
of  which  mortification  existed  to  the  extent  of 
three  inches.  Prom  the  point,  where  the 
iliortification  terminated,  there  was  a  dark 
redness  spread  over  the  intestine,  extending  to 
the  stomach.  The  inferior  end  of  the  stran« 
gulated  portioQ  of  the  intestine,  which  was 
About  six  inches  apart  from  the  csecum,  was 
fwisted  upon  itselr,  as  was  the  whole  of  the 
great  intestine^  the  volume  of  which  waslmidly 


equal  «e  that  of  a  child  of  ait  fiua.  I^llbl 
•uperior  portion  wascootalned  mm  fiqidd  ster- 
ooraceous matter,  which  would  have  esocped 
into  thecavityof  thebelly,  bv^ihe  sdmlU  apcrUnr 
in  the  intestine,  if  there  had  been  no  adberim 
Ibrmed.  On  lifting  up  the  strangulated  portio* 
u  circular  depression  in  the  intestine  was  found, 
which,  on  being  examined  internally,  appeared 
deprived  of  its  two  internal  membranes.  The 
entire  portion  of  intestine  adhered  in  ooiivo* 
lotions  by  numerous  recent  adhesive  forma- 
tions. The  lower  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus.  On 
the  abdomen  bein^  opened,  a  large  quantity  eC 
aerum  escaped,  and  some  foetid  gas,  which  was 
inflammable.  The  poaterior  eurfaoe  of  the 
lungs  was  somewhat  engorged;  the  other 
organs  were  healthy. 

The  escape  of  gas,  on  the  abdomen  beiii^ 
opened,  confirms  an  important  foct,  vis.  s  that 
inflammation  of  membranous  surfaces  eflbela 
not  only  a  change  in  the  quantity  but  likewise 
in  the  quality  of  their  secretions.  The  gas,  in 
this  case,  was  probably  carbonated  hydrogen. 
We  have  said,  continued  M.  Dupuyteen,  that 
internal  strangulations,  arising  from  the  n^ 
duction  en  mtute  of  hernia;,  which  are  stimn- 
ffulated  bv  the  neck  of  the  sac,  may  be  always 
distinguished  as  much  from  the  signs,  proving 
the  anterior  existence  of  a  hernia  strangulated 
externally,  as  from  the  actual  svmptoms  tif  the 
case  themselves;  cases  now  and  then  occur  which 
are  not  easily  recognised,  especially  if  the 
previous  reduction  orthe  hernia  has  not  been 
witnessed.  The  uncertainty  becomes  greater 
if  the  patient  has  two  hernia?,  which  have  bem 
both  reduced  together,  and  which  offer  no  mOra 
discernible  signs  of  atrai^gulatioA  on  the  one 
aide  than  on  the  other. 

ThiudCask.— Aw^e  FngtdnaiHerma^-^ 
Strtm^ydaikm  hy  the  NeA^^^Opemiion,^^ 
Preetmg. — Ctire.-^acque8  Oeomy,  lock* 
smith,  aged  40,  had  two  inguinal  henii«,  that 
on  the  left  side  had  existed  twelve  years,  thai 
on  the  riffht  three  years ;  the  first  had  been 
supported  by  a  bandage  fbr  seven  or  debt 
years,  the  second  had  been  left  to  itself.  One 
day,  in  walking,  he  folt  the  bandage  give  way^ 
he  put  his  hand  on  his  left  side,  which  imme- 
diately gave  him  great  pain  and  increned  ill 
sixe.  On  returning  home  he  used  every  meana 
to  reduce  it,  and  had  all  the  symptoms  of  stran** 
gulation.  On  the  following  day  he  took  of  his 
own  accord  an  emetic,  and  a  surgeon,  whom 
he  called  in»  after  repeated  attem|rts  at  redfue^ 
tion,  succeeded,  but  he  slill  Mi  all  the  bad 
effects,  and  on  the  fiflh  day  he  was  {)ronght  to 
the  HAtel  Dieu.  M .  Dopnytren  exaonaed 
him  with  the  greatest  attention ;  the  bel^  waa 
painfol,  he  had  hiccoughing,  vomiting  of  ftscaA 
natter,  and  constipation ;  features  eonlmcfef. 

llie  signs  of  strangnlation  were  pieseni; 
and  peritonitis  was  fsaied,  and  the  diagnoma 
Was  otherwise  difflcuH  on  account  of  IxMfc 
bemiae  haviaff been  reduced,  and showioend 
^ypeamice  tn  a'tnvow  behiiid  'the  uigianl 
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'mg.  nutmu,  besUM,  bo  meam  of ueer* 
liniog  the  aolerior  existence  of  these  faenue 
Qt  I7  the  dUaUlien  of  the  rio^i  lod  the  con- 
nuiictory  statements  of  the  patient.  M.  Do- 
uytren  did  not  wish  to  perform  the  operation 
rithout  beings  weU  conrinced  that  there  was 
o  other  chance  of  saving  the  patient ;  but, 
n  the  following  day  finding  him  much  wonet, 
ie  opention  was  decided  upon. 
HaviDg  remarked  the  tumour  situated  in  the 
ight  inguinal  regioot  and  that  the  patient 
tiere  complained  of  the  greatest  pain,  it  was 
0  that  side  that  the  cause  of  the  stnngiilation 
ras  sought  for. 

An  iodsion.  was  made  through  the  skin  in 
le  axis  of  the  hernial  tumour ;  beneath  this 
icision  was  a  small  tnmonr  which  might  have 
een  mistaken  for  the  spermatic  cord,  or  for 
le  heiaial  sac  itself>  nntily  upon  opemng  it,  a 
naotity  of  sown  ilowed  out,  and  it  was  found 
)  be  a  cjfti,  behind  which  was  placed  the 
■ue  hernial  sac.    This,  which  was  of  small 
ze,  contained  neither  intestine  nor  epiploon, 
ut  a  small  quantity  of  strum,  in  wfaioh  floated 
»me  albuBMDons  flooenli.   On  the  finger  bctng 
itroduced  into  the  abdomen,  intestinal  adhe- 
ons  were  detected*  either  to  one  another,  or 
»  the  abdominal  parietes,  forming  unequi- 
3cal  signs  of  peritonitis.    The  operation  was 
len  immediately  performed  on  the  other  side, 
le  cellular  coi'enn^  over  the  tumour  were 
leised  carefully  until  a  sac  was  opened  con- 
ining  a  fatty  substance,  supposed  to  be  epi- 
oon.    M.  Dupuytren  also  believed  it,  but 
eing  beneath  it  some  fibrous  bands,  lie  madb 
«  patient  cough,  which  caused  the  tumour  to 
i  liAed  up,  and  which  was  then  carefuUj 
vided.    A  considerable  quantity  of  sangui- 
tlent  serum  immediately  escaped,  which,  corn- 
red  with  the  fluid  exuded  on  the  opposite 
le,  for OMd  a  eomplete  proof  of  stfiBgalatioa* 
large  quantity  of  reddish  coloured  fot  was 
ind  in  the  sac,  which  proved  to  be  epiploon 
a' tumefied  state.    On  introducing  the  nnger 
the  ring,  a  drcnlar  bridle  was  folt,  sutfi- 
tntiy  high  upw    The  sac  was  drawn  outwards 
th  a  small  portion  of  red  elastic  intestine, 
lilst  an  assistant  held  it  forciblv  and  drew 
^ether  the  two  incised  edges  of  the  sac ;  a 
int  pointed  bistoury  was  carried  along  the 
ger,  and  the  bridle  was  divided  from  above 
twanfo;  the  pain  caused  by  this  made  thib 
Lieot  preaa  oatwards*  which  expelled  a  large 
rtion  of  intestine,  and  the  bridle  was  then 
ided  in  difif^rent  directions.    Afier  dressinf 
)  wound  the  patient 'was  carried  to  bed,  and 
«ed  tiM  rest  of  the  da^  very  welL    Lave^ 
iMe  of  milk  were  administered  and  fomenr 
ons  were  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  die 
loneut  which  was  painful.    The  face  was 
(bed,   pube    quid[,  and  tongue  brown ; 
be   bfed.      Op  the  following    day  the 
Btttngs  woe  abated,  but  the  colicky  pains 
•e  v«rjr  UOHhlesome;  pulse    quick,   fooe 
hed.    He  was  repeatedlv  bled  on  this  and 
fo1k>wf  ng  day*   Gradually  the  abdominal 
anoBKies),  oh  no  penecuj  xecovveQ^ 
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{Continued  from  page  306.) 
ABTICLB  II. 

Of  the  Organic  Causes  which  influence 
the  development  of  the  Teignis. 

I  SHALL  now  relate  the  opinioiu  of 
the  ancients  on  the  organic  causes  of 
die  different  kinds  of  teigne.  Some 
attribute  them  to  degenerated  bile^ 
others  to  bad  humours,  and  some  ao« 
cusen  urses  or  parentsof  a  vitiated  and 
corrupted  blood ;  but,  in  a  work  dedi« 
cated.  to  exact  truths,  we  must  put 
aside  scholastic  verbosity.  The  mor- 
bific phenomena  in  question  are  easilj 
explained  by  the  natural  laws  of  life ; 
for  if  the  mucous  teigne  usually  disr 
appears  when  teething  is  over,  if  the 
Ather  forms  are,  for  the  most  part^ 
cured  at  the  age  of  puberty,  on  what 
basis  can  we  attribute  these  sort  of 
exanthemas  to  such  origins?  The  ob^ 
servations  which  follow  tend,  I  thinly 
to  dear  more  this  physiological  pi^ 
hlem.  Who^  in  shorty  is  ignorant  that 
each  epoch  of  our  existence  is^par« 
ticularly  destined  to  the  development 
of  certain  systems  of  the  animal  ecor 
•Bomy  ?  It  IS  thus  that  nature,  having 
reserved  infiwcy  for  the  perfection  ^ 
the  head^  and  the  important  viscus  i^ 
contains,  preserves  for  this  object  ih^ 
focus  qfan  active  and  energetic  life* 
The  Uood  circulates  with  more  rapi* 
dity  in  the  brain,  and  appears  to  occsr 
sion  a  greater  flow  of  the  fluids  an4 
nutritive  moisture;  besides,  it  is  at 
this  age  that  the  act  of  dentition  is 
performed;  from  thence  it  happens 
that  the  heat  of  the  head  is  singularly 
increased,  as  the  redness  and  inflame 
mation  of  the  cheeks^  and  increase  of 
salivary  discharge,  evince.  To  this 
purely  organic  cause  is  jmned  the 
powerful  influence  of  physical  habits^ 
Children  have  hardly  come  frmn  theit 
mothers'  Iweast  before  their  heads  are 
carefully  covered  with  several  caps; 
)be  body  is  tightened  with  swftddling 
clothes,  which  causes  increased  deter« 
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mination  to  the  tipper  parts  of  the 
body;  and  the  intellectual  phenomena^ 
perhaps,  concur,  in  some  measHre,  to 
augment  the  vital  action  in  the  cere- 
bral organs,  for  it  is  at  this  period 
that  all  the  senses  become  variously 
exercised,  that  the  memory  developes 
Itself,  &c.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prising, that  this  part  of  the  organi- 
sation is  more  subject  than  the  others 
to  morbific  affections,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  changes  in  the  scalp  are 
most  frequent.  It  is  also  this  ex- 
treme, susceptibility  of  the  lymphatic 
system  whicii  gives  cause  to  the  hydro- 
cephalus, and  other  diseases  which 
have  the  same  foundation.  These 
opinions  have  been'  established  by 
modern  physiologists;  among  otherii 
by  M.  d'Etanges,  who  has  suggested 
the  inoculation  of  the  mucous  form 
as  a  means  of  prevention  and  cure  of 
more  formidable  diseases.  The  idea  of 
this  practitioner  is  founded  on  the 
general  necessity  of  an  exanthema  in 
the  scalp  at  this  period  of  life,  and  on 
the  advantages  which  result  from  it 
in  the  preservation  of  health.  M. 
THomme,  who  practises  at  Oulchy 
le  Chateau,  appears  especially  to  have 
appreciated  it,  when  he  happily  com- 
municated it  to  a  child  of  three  years 
of  age,  and  thereby  cured  chronic 
enteritis  which  was  gradually  de- 
stroying it.  He  dipped  the  end  dt 
a  lancet  in  the  ichorous  fluid  which 
flows  from  the  mucous  teigne,  and 
inoculated  with  it  the  forehead  of  th^ 
child  by  six  pricks.  Better  to  insure 
the  success  of  this  experiment,  he  en- 
veloped the  head  of  tne  little  patient 
every  evening  with  a  linen  dipped  iA 
the  same  matter.  Ten  days  after  the 
forehead  and  face  were  covered  with 
humid  crusts.  The  result  of  this 
exanthema  appeared  in  a  surprising 
manner;  the  symptoms  of  enteritis, 
and  the  tenderness  of  the  abdomen 
diminished  daily;  the  diarrhoea  de^ 
creased  as  the  eruption  showed  itself, 
and  the  child,  by  degrees,  recovered 
his  appetite  and  strength.  The  only 
remains  of  this  affection  was  a  slight 
looseness,  and  a  depraved  taste  for 
••rthy  snbatances ;  bnt^  by  the  use  of 


some  tonics,  these  symptoms  disapf 
peared. 

-    My  observations  at  the  Hospital  St. 
Louis  have  proved  to  me,  moreover^ 
that  these  kinds  of  inoculation  might 
be  tried  with  advantage.     I  shall  rer 
late,  by  and  by,  what  I  have  obtained 
from  them.    I  think,  therefore,  that 
the  Qrtisty  or  scaly  matter  with  which 
the  scalps  of  children  are  covered  may 
be  compared  to  the  different  gums  or 
juices  which  flow  from  the  bark  of 
certain  trees  when  these  juices  are 
elaborated  with  too  considerable  an 
organic  activity,  and  these  eruptiona 
are  almost  al^rays  the  result  of  a 
principle  of  exuberant  life,  to  which 
nature  furnishes  an  issue.    Tlie  lower 
class  of  people,  even,  are  convinced 
of  this  trutn ;  and  you  often  hear 
nurses  regretting  that  their   foster- 
children  are  deprived  of  these  sorts  of 
exanthemata,  and  using  efforts  to  pro- 
duce them.    The  most  experienced 
of  the  faculty  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
This  remark  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  superficial  ulcerations  whicli 
constitute  the  mucous   teigne;  and 
they  daily  have  recourse  to  stimulk- 
tiiig  topical  applications,    the   gpod 
effects  arising  from  which  cannot  be 
disputed.    All  the  forms  of  teigne, 
however  pernicious  in  their  character, 
are  always  ultimately  of  real  utility 
in  warding  off  more  formidable  dis- 
eases, and  consequently  explain  why 
the  subduing  of  these  exanthemata 
has  been,  in  some  cases,  so  fatal. 
Nature  sometimes  supplies,  by  other 
ways,  these  morbid  deprivations.     I 
have  seen  an  obstinate  diarrhoea  suc- 
ceed the  spontaneous  suppi^ession  of 
the  mucous  scald  head.     The  fact 
which  follows  is  worthy  of  remark. 
A  young  girl   at  the   Hospital   St. 
Louis  was  afllicted  with  the  furfurar 
ceous  scald   head.     Her  head  wap 
rubbed  ivith  an  ointment  composed 
of  flour  of  sulphur  and  hos's  lard. 
When  the  itching  in  the  setup  dimi- 
nished the  patient  experiencea  a  vio- 
lent itching  in  the  genital  organs, 
and  an  eruption  of  red  pimples  showed 
themselves;  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  application  ci  sulphur  was  d^ 
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dHftinaefl/  tUe.  itdiing  and  exanthema 
no  laneer  existed,  and  the  disease  of 
the  sdup  appeared  afredi,     AH  con- 
stitutioos'are  not  equally  suligect  to 
the  tei^es ;  the  fiftvous  particularly 
attadn  sanguine  and  bilious  consti* 
tutioDs.'    1  have  observed  this  affec-' 
tion  in  black,  li^t>  and  even  red 
hair.    The  children  most  subject  to 
the  granulated  form  are  those.  %vith 
a  brown  or  tawny'  skin ;  they  have 
g^neraUv  a  less  £orid  complexion  than 
those  afflicted  with  the  prededihg  form.- 
The  furfuraoeous  is  most  common  to 
those  with  hair  of  a  clear  chestnut 
colour.    The  amianthous  has    been 
constantly  observed    in    melancholy 
constitutions;    the     mucous   aifects 
children  with-  hair  of  a  fine  gold 
colour.    These  often  appear  heredi- 
tfkTY,  at  least  if  I  may  judge  by  the 
children  at  the  Hospital  St.  Louis.* 
J  have>  besides,  seen  several  sons  by 
the  same  mother  attacked  altogether! 
with  th^  same  form,  and  H^hidi  ap-1 
peared  even:when.thev  were  sqMurated 
from  'each  otheV,  so  that  it  could  not' 
be  Said  thAt  they  iiad  caught  it  through 
contagion.    We  shall  prove  in    ourl 
next  article,  that  this  means  of  com- 
munication is  not  so' freqi!k^nl  as^^is 
genei^ally  supposed,  and. that  many 
restricCiuns  must^  be  placed  on  the. 
theory'of  conti^on.  r 

80BIJB  OBSXBVATIONB  ON  THB  PKCU- 
JjlABl'itm  OF '  DIBBA8B8  IN  IN- 
FANTS  AND  CBILPRBN.  '  ^ 

BY   J.   K.    WAtKERj   M.D. 

Bad  effecie  from  the  cure  of  Itch. 
Very  lately  I  saw  a  child,  Mary  Cal-: 
verly>  letat.  two  yairs,  who  Jay  in  a 
ocMDateae  state>  the  )>upils  dilated  andi 
inaenaible   to  light;  the  respiration, 
interrupted  by  siffhs ;  pulse  weak  and 
irregular;  boweb  costive.     On  in- 
i]uiry,  I  found  that  tfie  child  for  #if-; 
veral  monthe  had  been  troubled  mtht 
in  eruption  which  the  mother  called, 
'he  itch,  which  had  occupied  hot  only, 
;he  araoa  and  thighs^  but  other  parts. 
>f  the  iHidy.    The  eniption  nioit  giving 
vay  to  the  internal  exhibitioa  otalter-1 
LtiTes>  the  extenlal  application  of  an 
vox*.  IV. 


ointnient,  conisisting  of  the  un^uentuti^ 
sulphUries  with  a  little  of  tne  ung, 
hyd,  nit,  to  it^  w^  successful  in  pro-^ 
ducing  the  desired  result.  Since  that 
time  the  child's  health  has  been  on 
the  decline,  and  she  has  complained 
of  great  pains  in  the  bowels  aiid  loss 
of  appetite,  succeeded  by  frequent 
evening  exacerbations  of  fever^  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep,' 
&c.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
these  symptoms  she  complained  of 
pain  in  her  head  which  was  soon 
followed  by  stupor  and  convulsions.* 
At  the  period  my  attention  was  drawn' 
to  the  case,  she  nad  been  relieved  by 
the  repeated  application  of  leeches  to 
the  head,  and  the' continued  use  of 
calomel^  to  which  I  added  the  frictSon' 
of  the  tartar-emetic  biiitment  upon: 
thaarms  and  thighs,  wishing  to  re-* 

Produce  an  eruption  on  those  parts.' 
'he  relief  (if  so  it  might  be  called)  ^ 
continued  but. for  a  day  or  two,  for' 
tiiestupor  iriereased,  the  pulse  became- 
w(Baker,  and  general  convulsions  fol-  • 
lowed,  terminating  in  death. 

.  Coma  removed  by  Tonics. — Case. 
Mary  Shaw,  «tat.  two  years,  an  out- ^ 
patient  of  the  Huddersifield  Infirmary/ 
lay  for  many  weeks  in  a  state  of  coma,  * 
from  which  it  was  difficult  to  rouse 
h^.    .There  wUs,  at  the  same  titae,' 
excessive  emaciation   of  the    entire 
body,  produced  partly  by  aprotracted  > 
diarrhoea,   and  previous    ntadequate: 
nutrition,  so  that  it  was  coniEddered  by  > 
all  as  a  hopeless  case ;  and  yetfhis  child : 
gradually  recovered  by  the  occasional- 
use  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  calomel*;, 
with  the  aid  of  chalybeate  drops^  and 
under  tliis  treatment  the  little  patient> 
recovered  from  the  state  of  stupor 
which  wore  so  menacing. an  aspect. 
The  diarrhoea  gradually  gave  way, 
and  along  with  an  improved  state  of 
the  digestive  functions  the  appetite 
and'  strength  increased,  and  nothing 
has  since  occurred  to  retard  a  complete 
retnca  to  health. 

♦  • 

Laryngeal  /SJpiww.— One  of  the 
last  examples  of  this  spasmodic  aifec- 
tiooy  whtob   has    fidbn  under    my 
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observation^  occurred  in  an  infant 
whose  healthy  in  other  respects,  did 
not  materially  suffer.  The  attacks  of 
crowing  inspiration  returned  at  inter* 
yals>  sometimes  during  the  night; 
occasionally  they  were  accompanied 
by  a  rigidity  of  the  thumbs  and  toes^ 
often  with  convulsions.  At  all  other 
times  the  child  was  playful  and  livelr. 
The  gums  were  lanced,  and  the  bowels 
maintained  in  an  open  state  with  the 
aid  of  calomel,  and  the  occasional  use 
of  clysters  medicated  with  assafcetida 
or  spir.  terebinth.  On  the  supposi- 
tion  that,  from  the  violence  of  uiese 
attacks,  some  cerebral  affection  might 
supervene,  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
neck.  From  a  steady  perseverance 
in  these  remedies,  no  advantage  was 
reaped  beyond  a  temporary  respite  from 
these  spasmodic  shocks.  They  again 
returned,  and  the  gums  were  again 
divided,  and  counter-irritation  applied 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  At  the  time 
I  was  first  consulted  in  the  case,  the 
child  was  slightly  relieved  by  a  tonic 
plan  of  treatment,  and  bv  the  sulphas 
quinine  repeated  in  small  doses.  jBut 
on  reading  the  cases  narrated  hj  Dr. 
Marshal  Hall,  where  such  striking 
benefits  resulted  from  a  change  of  air 
under  similar  circumstances,  I  had 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  a  trial 
of  the  same  plan  in  this  case,  aad 
after  a  removal  to  Matlock,  the  child 
experienced  fewer  of  these  convulsive 
movements,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they 
ceased  entirely,  and  a  rapid  amend- 
ment in  health  and  strength  ensued* 
»>*-  Trans.  Prav.  Med.  and  Surg, 
Assoc. 

CA8X8   TRBATBD    IN  THX  STIRLIMO 

DISPBNSABT,  WITH  BBMABK8. 

BY  W.  H.  rOULEWr,  tVRGBON. 

(^Concluded  from  p,  308.) 

Yelbnv  Saflening,  or  RamoUUsemeni 
of  the  Liver. — S.  M.  et.  21,  who  had 
led  for  some  time  past  a  very  dissolute 
and  intemperate  life,  was  admitted 
with  great  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
Qompucated  with  alarming  symntoms 
of  disease  ef  the  heart  and  iuogs. 
Her  skin  waa  net  at  all  disookmrsd. 


fcer  countenaace.was  full  and  hlo«lid> 
and  she  had  some  oedema  of  the  feet. 
Throughout  the  whole  attack  her 
stools  were  faeculent  and  bilious.  She 
had  complained  for  two  months  only, 
and  her  friends  and  herself  attributed 
her  illness  to  a  severe  blow  which  she 
had  received  some  time  previously. 
In  the  course  of  three  months  and  a 
few  weeks  after  her  admission  she 
died,  after  suffering  for  a  few  days 
from  diarrhoea.  During  her  whole 
attack  she  lay  on  her  right  side. 

Dissection. — The  liver  was  enor- 
mously enlarged,  and  had  degenerated 
throughout  its  whole  mass  into  a  soft 
yellow  homogeneous  substance,  not 
unlike  palm  oil,  but  somewhat  paler 
and  firmer,  it  could  be  very  easily  torn 
with  the  fingers.  The  gall-buidder 
was  healthy  and  full  of  bile.  The 
heart  and  lungs  were  extensively  dis- 
eased. This  affection, so  far  as  lean 
learn,  differs  firom  the  cirrhosis  of  the 
French.  Cirrhosis  appears  to  be  allied 
rather  to  induration  than  softening, 
if  we  may  judge  £rom  its  resemblance 
to  wax,  and  from  the  appellation  whidi 
it  has  in  oonsequenoe  received. 

Black  Sheening,  or  RamoUisemsni 
qftke  Ltver.— Angus  Sinclair,  tttat, 
59,  was  admitted,  having  laboured 
under  jaundice  two  months  previously, 
the  symptoms  of  which  were  mild  and 
not  very  well  marked.  He  newr 
complained  of  the  pain  in  the  ngioa 
of  tne  liver,  and,  although  bis  polae 
was  occasionally  full  and  sharp,  there 
was  nothing  wmch  indicated  any  thing 
like  active  disease,  either  in  this  or 
any  other  organ.  The  remedies  em« 
plo]^ed  were  leeches,  blisters,  mer- 
curials, and  occasionally  drastic  par* 
gatives.  When  admitted  his  skin  was 
of  a  very  deep  dirty  yellow,  and  he 
was  emaciated  te  the  last  degree. 
There  were  no  local  symptoms  idiieh 
could  be  referred  to  the  bver,  each  as 
pain,  tenderness,  tumefaetion,  or  iue* 
tuation  in  the  right  hypocfaondriumj 
and  the  functions  of  the  stomach  were 
also  undisturbed.  His  pulse  was  a 
little  more  frequent  than  natund,  aad 
weak,  and  aofk;  his  bewela  wave 
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stipited,  and  moved  with  vwy  greal 
diffleulty;  be  slated  that  he  never 
had  a  stool  without  he  took  medicine 
to  prodaoe  it ;  that  no  medicine^  how- 
ever strong,  would  operate  on  him 
but  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  it  re<* 
quired  four  ounces  of  it  to  produce 
the  effects  of  an  ordinary  dose.  Sub- 
sequent observation  confirmed  this 
Ktatement.  I  gave  him  once  an  ounce 
}f  castor  oil  with  three  drops  of  croton 
>il  in  it  without  sueoess;  he  took 
kfterwards,  of  his  own  accord,  his 
isual  dose  of  salts,  and  it  operated 
veil.  The  evacuations  thus  procured 
vere  always  serous.  So  fiar  as  I  could 
observe  or  learn  they  were  never  dis- 
oioured,  or  tinged  with  bile.  His 
reatment  at  the  dispensary  consisted 
hiefly  of  tonics  ana  a  liberal  allow* 
nee  of  liquid  nourishment ;  he  took 
ir  a  fortnight,  by  the  advice  of  one 
f  the  consulting  physicians,  pills 
oroposed  of  calomel  and  scammony, 
ut  without  any  benefit.  He  died  a 
lonth  after  lus  admission,  completely 
Khausted, 

Diseeciion.-^The  whole  body  was 
sry  much  emaciated  and  discoloured, 
he  liver,  throughout  its  whole  sub- 
ance,  had  desenerated  into  a  dark 

?[uid,  resembbng  treade,  but  less 
hesive  and  consistent.  On  dividing 
s  peritoneal  covering,  this  liquid 
caped  in  great  abundance.  There 
IS  also  an  escape  of  a  foetid  gas,  in« 
cated  by  its  odour,  and  by  the  for- 
ation  or  numerous  and  pretty  large 
ibbles  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
lis  liquid  seemed  to  occupy  about 
much  space  as  the  liver  usually  does, 
le  ffaU-hladder  was  veij  much  ool- 
>sea  and  emptv.  All  the  other 
pins,  abdominal  and  thoracic,  ap- 
ired  to  be  qmte  sound. 

Tubera  diffund  through  the  StA- 
nee  of  the  Liver. — ^Neil  Kennedy, 
80,  was  admitted,  comtdainlne  of 
n  in  the  site  of  the  liver,  which 
;  very  much  enlarged.  His  skin 
[  eyes  had  a  slight  yellow  tinge, 
L  his  urine  was  very  scanty,  dark, 
I  thick  ;  his  bowels  were  natural, 
I  he  had  no  preternatural  heat  rf 


skin,  thirst,  *or  frequency  of  pulse. 
There  was  some  eifcwion  into  the  ab* 
domen,  with  a  sliffht  cedema  of  the 
feet.  He  had  led  rather  an  intern* 
Derate  life,  and  had  suffered  much 
Rom  intermittent  fever  whilst  re« 
aidinff  in  a  marshy  district.  Three 
months  before  his  admission,  I  saw 
him  for  violent  pain  extending  over 
the  whole  abdomen,  which  yielded 
readily  to  a  dose  of  calomel  and 
Dover's  powders,  followed  by  a  dose 
of  castor  oil.  He  dated  his  illness 
from  the  period  of  this  attack,  from 
which  he  stated  he  never  completely 
recovered.  The  treatment,  afler  his 
admission  to  the  dispensary,  e(msisted 
diiefly  of  diuretics  and  laxatives.  The 
dropsy,  notwithstanding,  made  very 
rapid  progress,  and  he  died  within 
three  weeks  after  his  admission. 

Dmec^ton  •— The  liver  was  very 
much  enlarged,  and  consisted  chiefly 
of  large  oval,  but  somewhat  irr^;ular, 
tubera,  most  of  which  were  haid  and 
white  like  tallow ;  some  of  them  were 
soft,  and  contained  in  their  centre  a 
fluid  resembling  pus.  The  paren- 
chyma of  the  liver,  in  which  these 
tubera  were  imbedded,  appeared  to  be 
natural.  The  liver,  viewed  exter^ 
.nally,  resembled  very  much  a  large 
mass  of  conglomerated  rock.  There 
4ns  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid 
eflfused  into  the  abdomen  ana  chest.-— 
Glas.  Med,  Jour. 

The  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Afe- 
diAne.    Part  XVIII. 

Another  part  of  this  work  has  been 
published :  it  contains  fourteen  ar« 
tides,  which,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, are  all  of  the  average  degree 
of  merit  with  those  contained  in 
former  parts.  We  took  occasion  in 
a  former  number  to  notice  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery's paper  on  the  ''Signs  of 
Preenancy  and  Delivery;"  its  con- 
dusioD  affords  us  the  opportunity  of 
again  pronoundng  it  to  be  in  all 
respects  an  able  and  well-written 
paper.  The  artides  immediatelv  fol- 
lowing, on  Prognosbj  Pseudo-Modbic' 
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AppeafanoeSy  and  Psoriasis,  present 
but  few  facts  worthy  of  particular 
notice,  or  with  which  the  general 
medical  reader  is  not  already  ^miliar. 
We  were  surprised  to  see  the  name 
of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  attached  to  an 
article  on  Puerperal  Diseases:  this 
important  class  of  affections  on  which 
volumes  have  been  %vritten  is  here 
divided  into  a  few  separate  sections, 
and  included  in  the  short  space  of  a 
dosen  pages.  The  article  Pulse  is 
written  by  Dr.  Bostock,  in  which  its 
importance  as  a  diagnostic  of  disease 
is  traced  up  from  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates to  the  present  day.  Pur- 
pura is  a  condensation  of  the  opinions 
of  different  writers  on  this  disease,  in 
describing  the  treatment  of  which 
the  author  sums  up  by  quoting  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Belcombe,  of  York; 
who  employs  saline  r<imedies  in  the 
cure  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Graves,  in 
a  recently  published  paper  in  our 
contemporary,  the  "  Dublin  Medical 
Journal,  states  that  he  has  found 
large  quantities  of  salt  food  to.be  a 
frequent  cause  of  this  affection. 

The  remaining  articles  are  all  of 
proportionate  degrees  of  merit,  vary- 
ing as  much  in  terseness  and  vigour 
of  style,  as  in  the  relative  space  they, 
occupy,  or  the  modicu^i  of  prac- 
tical (?)  information  they  affora  the 
reader. 

The  paper  on  Rape,  by  Dr.  Beatty, 
occupies  nine  pages,  wnilst  that  on 
Pus,  by  Dr. .  Tweedie,  one  of  the 
editors,  is  dismissed  in  about  as  many 
lines. — This  is  an  editorial  oversight, 
which  at  least  should  be  corrected. 


A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine, 
comprising  General  Pathology, 
and  the  Nature  and  Treatment 
of  Diseases,  j*c.,  ^c.  By  Jambs 
Copland,  M.D.,  &c.,  &c.  Part  II. 

Wr  were  the  first  to  pronounce  the 
most  favourable  opinion  of  the  former 
part  of  the  unequalled  production, 
oefore  us,  and  were  followed  by  all. 
our  contemporaries^  We  declared  it, 
to  be  the  best,  the  most  learned;  and 
bv  far  the  most  instructive  work  in 
language.     It  is  executed  by  a 


gentleman  of  profound  medical  know* 
kdse,  of  the  most  extensive  research, 
and  of  great  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Dr.  Copland,  with  a  can- 
dour that  does  him  the  greatest  credit, 
gives  the  opinions  of  the  original 
writers  in  the  old  and  new  worlds 
with  perfect  impartiality,  analyses 
the  whole,  comments  upon  it,  and 
modestly  offers  his  own  views  in  oon« 
elusion.  :He  proves  hiKnyelf  to  be 
intimately  acquainted  witji  the  me- 
dical literature  of  all  couQtries,  and 
like  a  learned  compiler  he  lays  all 
under  contribution.  He  gives  the 
substance  of  every  writer's  views  in 
a  clear,  concise,  and  graphic  manner, 
without  in  one  instance  destroying 
the  author's  meaning.  He  manifests- 
a  taste  for  selecting,  and  a  power  of 
condensing,  which  fall  to  the  lot 
of  few,  while  his  language  is  ele- 

fant  and  classic,  and  free .  from  thoee 
arsh  barbarisms  which  are  observablo 
in  other  publications  of  *a  similar  de- 
scription. Dr.  Copland  takes  the 
most  comprehensive  view  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine ;  he  gives  the  fullest 
account  of  the  semicotogy,- pathology, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  diseases, 
deoucing  his  conclusions  from  all 
sources;  he  describes  the  morbid 
lesions,  or  structures,  the  disorders 
incidental  to  climates,  to  the  sex,  and 
the  different  epochs  of  life,  with  nu- 
merous prescriptions,  (we  need  not 
say  chemical  ones,)  of  the  medicines 
recommended.  He  adds  a  classi- 
fication of  diseases  according  to  pe- 
thological  principles,  a  copious  bib- 
li<^raphy  with  references,  and  an 
appendix  of  approved  formulae,  the 
whole  forminff  a  library  of  practical 
medicine,  ana  a  digest  of  medical 
literature.  Every  department  of  this 
work  is  executed  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner; and  it  will  be  lookf^d.  npon  aa. 
one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the. 
learning,  science,  and  experience  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  ab- 
solutely an  astonishing  production  by 
one  individual.  .  Every  disease  i« 
most  minutely  described,-  and  the 
latest  modem  opinions  oonceming  h 
it  are  fiiithfully  given. 
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An  Es$ay  on  Inflamnutiian.     By 
Philip  Lotbl  Phillips^  M.D. 

The  subject  of  inflammation  has 
long  been  a  fruitful  one  with  young 
medical  authors.    An  affection  which 
is  80  common^  and  at  the  same  time 
so  extensively  universal^  which  as- 
sumes such  Protean  symptoms  and 
appearances^    and    which    moreoyer 
frequently  baffles  the  most    skilful 
and  judicious  treatment^  would  seem 
nevertheless  to  deserve  more  extended 
notice  in  the  form  of  treatise  or  esssiy 
than  it  has  yet  received.     Dr.  Phil- 
lips^ in  the  volume  before  us,  has 
aaded  his  sum  to  the  rich  experience 
we  have  had  of  this  affection;   he 
has  dwelt  upon  and  quoted-  exten- 
sively from   every  author  who  has 
written  upon  the  subject;    his  vo- 
lume therefore  forms  a  vade  mecum 
of  all  previously  recorded  opinions 
and  theories^  and  he  has  more  parti- 
cularly directed  his  researches  "  with 
a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  prox-' 
imate  cause  *'  of  inflammation. 

*'  Although  physiplogists  aad  pathologists 
of  the  present  day  pretty  generaily  agree  in 
referring  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation 
to  an  alterea.and  morbid  condition  of  the 
minute  blood-vessels,  they  are  by  no  means 
so  unanimous  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  this 
alteration:  in  fact,  the  opinions  which  they 
bold  upon  this  subject  are  most  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other. 

" '  There  are/'  says  Professor  Thomson, 
'  two  hypotheses  which  divide  the  opinions  of 
pathologists  respecting  the  state  of  the  ca- 
pillary vessels  affected  with  inflammation. 
According  to  the  first,  the  inflamed  vessels 
are  in  a  state  of  increased  action ;  according 
to  the  second,  they  act  with  less  force  than 
the  trunks  from  which  they  are  derived.' 

"  Of  course  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
we  should  make  up  our  minds  in  favour  of 
one  or  other  of  these  opinions,  as  we  must 
necessarily  frame  our  treatment  accordingly.. 
I  hope,  in  the  following  pages,  to  make  it 
appear  extremely  probable,'tiia.t  the  latter  is 
the  more  correct,  and  that  the  symptoms 
which  constitute  inflammation  are  referable  to 
atony  of  the  capillary  system  of  the  part." 
— ^p.  28. 

In  farther  elucidation  of  his  views 
our  author  proceeds— 


€* 


Suppose  we  subject  any  part  of  the  body 
to   the  action  of  excessive  heat,  it  presentlv 
tedder  and  hotter  than  natanu,  tumidj 


and  painful.  Now  the  question  is,  whether 
these  symptoms  are  produced  by  the  primary 
stimulus  communicated  by  the  heat  to  the  ves- 
sels of  the  part,  or  by  the  subsequent  debiKty 
induced  by  the  primarv  over-excitement  ren- 
dering them  incapable  of  sustaining  their 
usual  degree  of  action  7  The  latter  1  should 
conceive  to  be  by  &r  the  most  reasonable  sup- 
position ;  and  it  is  considerably  strengthened, 
if  we  attend  to  the  efi^ts  producecl  on  the 
nervous  system  generally,  when  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  intense  heat;  at  first  there  is 
an  universal  excitement;  but  this  is  presently 
followed  by  a  no  less  universal  collapse,  pro- 
stration of  strength,  and  syncope.  *  For  all 
the  stimulant  powers  may  carry  their  enernr 
to  tlie  d^?ree  under  which  no  excitement  will 
arise.  The  reason  is,  that  the  body  becomes 
no  longer  susceptible  to  the  operation  of  the 
stimulus,  another  expression  for  which  is,  that 
the  excitability  is  consumed-  The  excitabi- 
lity, thus  exhausted  by  stimulus,  constitutes 
debility  ;  which  may  be  denominated  indirect, 
because  it  does  not  arise  from  defect,  but 
excess  of  stimulus.' 

*'  If  such  are  the  effects  of  heat  on  the  whole 
nervous  system,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  would  act  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the 
vital  powers  of  any  part  to  which  it  may  be 
applied:  the  consequence  of  this  would  be 
that  the  irritability  of  the  vessels  being  dimi. 
nished,  they  would  no  longer  be  able  to  resist 
the  impulse  communicated  to  the  blood  by  the 
heart,  or  to  assist  in  propelling  it ;  they  would, 
therefore,  become  distended,  and  overcharged 
with  blood ;  and  from  this,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  result  all  the  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation. It  is  exactly  upon  the  same  principle 
that  other  positive  agents  produce  inflamma- 
tion ;  they  first  excite  the  vessels  to  increased 
action;  then,  having  exhausted,  they  reduce 
them  to  a  less  degree  of  action  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  due  performance  of  their  func- 
tions.**—pp.  32,  33. 

The  author  quotes  passages  from 
the  works  of  Burns,  Thomson,  Wil- 
son Philip,  and  Hastings,  in  support 
of  his  views,  and  the  toxicological 
observationsand  experiments  of  Orfila, 
Brodie,  and  Christison  in  proof  of  the 
fact  that  certain  agents  have  the  spe- 
cilic  pov^er  of  greatly  diminishing  or 
exhausting  the  irritability  of  the 
heart. 

•  The  two  chapters  immediately  fol* 
lowing,  on  the  "  Phenomena"  and 
''  Termination"  of  Inflammation,  con- 
tain much  valuable  matter,  and  are 
well  worth  perusing.  In  speaking  of 
the  treatment  of  inflammation  by 
opmm,  our  author  says, 

"  The  use  of  opium  in  inflammation  is  a 
point  upon  which  the  greatest  cootrariety  o 
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opinion  exists  among  practitbners,  but  in  rati- 
nutting  the  difflcalties  nspecting  the  merits  of 
this  medicine,  we  should  bear  in  mind, 

"  1st.  That  where  opium  is  exhibited  in 
small  doees  to  a  constitution  already  in  a  state 
of  excitement,  its  stimulant  powers  will  increase 
that  excitement;  since,  though  weak,  they 
tend  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  an  action  already 
in  force;  whereas  the  succeeding  sedative 
power  will  not  take  eflect,  because  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  counteract  and  check  the  morbid 
activity  which  already  exists. 

"  2nd.  That  this  excitement  will  not  be  such 
as  to  benefit  the  inflamed  part  by  increasing 
the  action  of  its  vessels ;  since  the  stimulus  is 
eeneral  through  the  system,  it  will,  of  course, 
have  the  least  effect  upon  any  part  the  powers 
of  which  are  impairea ;  and  consequently  the 
increased  action  of  the  system,  generally,  will 
tend  to  oppress  this  part  in  particular,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  sum  of  the  stimulus  to  the  whole 
circulating  system,  *k,  tergo,*  (including  the 
heart)  is  to  that  which  acts  upon  the  inflamed 
vessels  alone. 

**  3rd.  That  where  the  excitement  of  the 
sjrstem  is  verv  great,  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation, and  the  medicine  is  given  in  such  large 
doses  as  that  the  stimulant  eff^ects  should  be 
very  much  exceeded  by  the  sedative,  then  the 
benefit  will  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
injury  was  in  the  former  case,  since  now  the 
action  of  the  whole  sjrstem,  '  4  tergo,*  (in* 
eluding  the  heartj  is  diminished  in  a  greater 
degiee  than  that  of  the  vessels  of  any  one  part 
can  be,  in  proportion  is  the  whole  exceeds  the 
part. 

*'  4th.  That  morphine,  which  is  found,  ac* 
cording  to  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  to 
be  the  principle  in  opium  which  possesses  the 
greatest  share  of  sedative  property,  must  be  a 
more  beneficial  medidne  in  inflammation,  than 
when  combined  with  narootine,  which,  from 
the  experiments  of  the  same  physiologist,  ap- 
pears  to  be  possessed  of  the  sUmuUting  prin- 
ciple. 

**  Thus,  upon  the  theory  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  support,  we  can  satisfkctorily 
explain  points  or  difl^ecence,  in  the  effects-  of 
this  medicine,  which  otherwise  appear  contra- 
dictory, and,  by  this  means,  we  may  learn 
dull*  to  appreciate  its  great  value  when  judici- 
ously employed.  Above  all,  we  must  learn  to 
discriminate  between  the  circumstances  in 
which  its  use  will  be  extended  with  advantage 
or  with  injury."— pp.  10&-110. 

Dr.  Phillips  then  proceeds  to  the 
oontideratioii  of  mercury,  local  bleed- 
ing, the  Application  of  cold,  heat,  and 
stimulants,  as  accessories  in  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammation,illustrating  each 
bjr  the  remarks  and  obaerrations  c»f 
eminent  practical  writers.  We  shall 
dose  our  notice  by  qaoting  the  diap« 
ter  on  ''  Local  Actions  analogous  to 
^^^mmation  " 


"  Of  these  local  actionsblushing  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  example.  It  consisis  in  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  to  the  cheeks,  which  are  cottse- 

auently  rendered  fuller,  hotter,  and  redder 
ban  Mfore.  This  is  generally,  and  I  believe 
correctly,  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  power 
of  mental  emotions  over  the  heart's  action. 
Under  these  emotions  the  heart  acts  more 
rapidly  and  more  strongly,  and  propels  the 
blood  with  increased  impetus,  not  indeed  to 
one  part  of  the  body  alone^  but  to  all  alike; 
and  that  part  which  is  most  amply  supplied 
with  minute  blood-vessels  at  the  sur&ce,  moet 
readilv  admits  an  increased  quantity  of  blood ; 
and  if  the  skin  be  also  thinner  there,  it  is  more 
easilv  seen  through  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
cheeks.  That  the  determination  of  bk)od  to 
the  surface,  on  such  occasions,  is  not  confined 
to  the  cheeks,  is  very  evident  in  a  fair-com- 
plexioned  person,  whose  whole  face,  neck, 
and  chest,  become  red  at  the  same  time;  and 
we  know,  that  when  a  person  is  violently  agi- 
tated in  his  mind,  perspiration  issues  from  we 
whole  sur&ce  of  the  body. 

"  The  cause  then  of  blushin?  is  an  increased 
action  of  the  heart;  the  vessels  of  the  cheek 
are  passive,  and  as  soon  as  the  heart  regains 
its  wonted  composure,  the  suffusion  of  the 
cheeks  subsides.  Mr.  Mayo,  in  his  work  on 
Physiology,  says—'  We  may  presume  that  an 
artery,  at  the  average  tone  or  arteries,  would 
be  aflbcted  in  the  same  manner  by  an  un- 
usually forcible  contraction  of  the  left  ven* 
tricle,  as  a  relaxed  artery  under  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  blood.'  No  one,  I  think,  will 
doubt  this,  for  it  is  the  same  as  if  we  have  a 
spring  whose  force  is  equal  to  ten  pounds, 
and  a  resistance  equal  to  eiglit  pounds,  evi- 
dently the  same  effect  will  be  produced  if  we 
increase  the  force  of  the  spring  to  twelve 
pounds,  or  diminbh  that  of  tne  resistance  to 
six  pounds.  « The  former  case,*  continues 
Mr.  Mayo, '  is  easily  explained.  The  carotid 
artery  laid  hne  in  the  neck  of  an  ass,  lies 
without  apparent  change  when  the  animal 
becomes  composed.  But  if  the  animal  be- 
comes alarmed,  as  by  holding  its  nos^  for  a 
few  seconds,  the  heart  acts  violently,  and  the 
Carotid  arteiy  leaps  from  its  place,  and  be- 
comes elongated  and  tortuous  at  each  stroke 
of  the  ventricle.  It  follows,  that  if  the  coatt 
of  the  same  vessel  were  especiallv  relaxed, 
a  like  phenomenon  would  ensue  during  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  heart.'  The  distension 
of  the  vessels  of  the  cheek  in  Mnshing  takes 
place,  I  conceive,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
the  carotid  in  the  experiment;  and  if  we  grant 
that  the  minute  vessels  of  an  injured  part  are 
relaxed,  then  we  can  easily  see  how  they  will 
come  to  be  distended  and  overloaded  witii 
blood  under  the  ordinary  action  of  the  hettt. 
Mr.  Ma^  remarks  in  another  paragraph— 
"  The  opinion  that  the  flow  of  blood  in  in* 
creased  quantity  to  a  part  results  from  (he 
relaxation  of  the  small  arteries,  is  remarkably 
confirmed  by  what  is  noticed  respecting  tha 
larger  vmm&,  wherever  local  sctioafre^MBtlir 
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occurs,  or  happena  to  exist  for  a  eonsidmble 
period.  The  arteries  of  snch  parts  become 
eloDgatfld  and  tortootn*  This  is  the  ebaraeter 
of  the  arteries  of  the  testes,  of  the  uterus,  of 
the  mamms  towards  the  latter  period  of  utero- 
gestatioDi  of  the  hoe  and  temples.'  "—pp.  126» 
127. 

It  is  very  plain  tbat  in  quoting 
these  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Mayo'a 
work,  Dr.  Phillips  has  pressed  Mr. 
Mayo's  theory  into  a  semoe  for  which 
it  was  never  intended;  so  palpable 
indeed  is  this  fsLCt,  that  Dr.  FhiUips 
has  been  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
plagiarism;  he  might  have  been 
equally  charitable  with  the  other  quo« 
tations  which  abound  through  the 
volume.  We  have  extracted  them 
more  because  they  serve  well  to  illufti 
trate  a  certain  theory  of  inflammation, 
than  as  appertaining  to  any  new  views 
which  the  author  may  have  thrown 
upon  an  affection  on  which  he  has 
professed  to  theorise. 


A  Treaiise  on  Phgswiogy  applied  to 
Pathology.  By  F.  JT V.  BROua-i 
sAis,  M.D.,  &c.  Translated  from 
the  French,  by  J.  Bell,  M.D.,  and 
R.  La  R0CHB9  M.D.  Third  Ame« 
rican  .Edition,  with  Notes  and  a 
copious  Appendix.    8vo.  pp.  666, 

Our  transatlantic  brethren  are  cer- 
tainly before  us  in  their  translations 
of  the  French,  German,  and  Italian 
works,  and  we  can  scarcely  account 
for  this,  unless  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the   disinclination  of  English  pub- 
lishers   to    undertake    translations. 
This  feeling,  which  is  a  bad  one,  is 
entertained  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
liondon  publishers.  They  seem  to  for- 
get that  the  works  of  Richerand,  Ma^ 
g«ndie«   Blumenbach,  Bourdelocque, 
Laennec,  Cloquct,  Andral,  and  many 
others    have    been    most  &vourably 
received  by  the  medical  profession, 
and    are  justly  considered  standard 
productions.    P^evertheless  almost  all 
proposals  made  to  our  London  pub- 
iisbers  to  bring  out  translations  of 
foreign  works  are  declined.    A  few, 
and    but  very  few,  have  lately  ap* 
peared^    while    the  American   pub- 
lishets  «re  consttfitly  bringing  ont 


such  wvrks  as  we  allude  to.  We  are 
also  compelM  by  truth  to  acknow- 
ledge that  there  is  not  that  taste  for 
foreign  literature  evinced  by  a  |Mre« 
ponderating  majority  of  our  brethren 
at  home  which  ought  to  be  displayed, 
and  ought  to  characterise  true  votaries 
of  science.  Our  professors  and  lec- 
turers, together  with  our  hospital 
medical  oifioers,  form  an  exception  to 
our  charge ;  but  they  are  very  few  in 
number  compared  to  the  whole  profes- 
sion. But  we  have  been  repeatedhr 
requested  to  state  in  this  Journal, 
whether  there  were  translations  of 
many  foreign  works;  which  proves 
that  our  brethren  are  desirous  of  be* 
coming  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
science  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
We  must,  however,  cease  this  digres- 
sion, and  return  to  the  work  before  us. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  phy- 
sicians now  living  to  arrive  at  sucH 
high  celebrity  as  M.  Broussais.  His 
original  doctrines  of  disease  were  at 
one  time  very  generally  received  in 
his  native  country  and  in  other  na- 
tions ;  but  they  are  now  very  much 
disputed,  and  we  might  say  with 
truth,  nearly  discarded,  at  least  in 
this  country.  His  ascribing  fevers 
and  other  diseases  to  gastro-enteritis, 
has  y^^  few  advocates,  at  present,  in 
Great  Britain  or  any  other  parts  of 
the  world.  But  the  work  before  us, 
and  that  on  chronic  diseases,  must  be 
admitted  by  all  versed  in  physiology 
and  pathology,  as  among  the  verv 
best  that  modem  times  have  produced. 
The  application  of  physiology  to  patho- 
logy, on  sound  principles,  is  the  basis 
of  the  practice  of  medicine.  But  this 
work  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
Principles  of  Physiological  Medicine, 
embracing  Physiology,  Pathology,  and 
Therapeutics,  translated  by  Drs.  Hay 
and  Griffith  «. 

In  a  well- written  preface  the  trans* 
lators  occupy  thirty  pages,  in  de- 
scribing the  progress  of  physiology 
since  the  time  of  the  illustrious 
Haller;    and  then  the  work  com* 


*  We  take  this  of^portunity  to  inform  the 
translators  that  this  work  has  not  reached  up 
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Baences  with  a  .description  of  man,  geons.    Admitting    the  first  duogfe 

the  comnoaition  of  the  human  body,  against  the  late  medical  officers,  of 

the  vital  properties  of  tissues,  vital  .     .  ,  ^    ^  •!.    a-. 

power  an/ laws,  the  external  senses,  ^*^°g  "«*«  °«  ^*^'  ^  P'«»^^  ^** 

eneepbalon  and  spind  prolongation ;  the  new  patients,  we  mnst  contend 

sensations,    instinct,    operations    of    that  they  were  perfectly  consistent  in 
the  intellectual    faculties,    passions, 
laughter,  ennui,  sleep;    the  misnner 
in  which^  the  exercise  of  the.  intel- 


lectual faculties  and  the  passions 
cause  disease ;  the  muscular,  nervous, 
absorbent,  circulatory,  reparatorv,  se- 
cretory, exhalant,  nutritive,  and.  ge^ 
nerative  functions,  with  an  account 
of  the  various  ages,  temperaments^ 
and  habits. 

.  It  would  be  as  difficult  to  review 
this  systematic  work,  and  extract 
from  it,  as  to  attempt  to  analyse  a 
dictionary;  and  we  therefore  can 
only  express  our  opinion  of  its  worth 


so  doing.'  It  must  be  obvious,  that 
as  the  Governors  pursued  a  line  of 
conduct,  which  every  man  endowed 
with  a  particle  of  common  sense  will 
admit  to  be  most  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  Dispensary,  and  de- 
grading to  the  medical  profession, 
against  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
most  competent  to  judge,  and  that 
the  result  led  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons to  resign,  they  were  perfectly 


It  IS  a  system  of  physiology  applied    justified  in  leaving  the  govemora  to 
to  pathology,  uncommonly  well  exe-     gu  ^p  ^^  y^^ant  appointments  agree- 


cuted  by  its  author,  and  accurately 
trandated  by  those  who  have  under- 
taken to  prepare  an  English  version 
of  it.  It  will  be  perused  ivith  de- 
light by  medical  practitioners,  and 
with  interest  by  the  general  reader. 


THE 

Hottllon  ifiSilitcal  ir^urgtcal  ^onmal 

'  Saturday,  October  12, 1833. 

TB8    ALDERSOATS   8TREST  DXSPSlf- 

8ART. 

Aftbb  our  last  number  went  to 
press,  we  observed  an  advertisement 
in  the  newspapers,  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Dispensary, 
Aldersgate-street,  asserted,  that  the 
medical  officers  had  deserted  the  pow, 
and  had  promised  to  attend  their  own 
patients  only;. and  next  followed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  physicians  and 
surgeons,  who,  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee,  had  attended  the  new 
fatiients  at  the  Institution  since  the 
Tdimnent  of  the  physicians  and  sur- 


ably  to  their  new-fangled  law,  which 
enabled  any  wealthy  novice  in  medi- 
cine to  buy  himself  into  their  esta- 
blishment. It  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  argue,  that  after  the  dissolution  of 
«  partnership  in  a  large  commercial 
establishment,  that  those  who  retired 
ought  to  manage  a  share  of  the  busi- 
ness until  their  successors  were  ap- 
pointed. The^  medical  officers  retired 
in  disgust  at  the  corrupt  decision  of 
the  Governors ;  and  yet  it  has  been 
urged,  that  they  neglected  the  poor 
by  declining  to  attend  at  the  Dispen- 
sary. If  the  Governors  decision  were 
right  and  sensible  they  conld  have  no 
difficulty  in  electing  a  new  Medical 
Staff.  But  their  charge  is  unreason- 
able and  ridiculous. 

With  regard  to  their  vote  of  thanka 
to  the  physicians  and  sui^g^ons,  whcs 
contrary  to  the  general  ieding  of  the 
profession,  sneaked  into  the  Institn- 
'tion  with  the  hopes^  no  doubt,  of  bei^g 
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iddvtttely  elected^  we  tiiink  we  need    tbat  any  tjro  may  buy  lihnidf  into 


not  oomnient,  and  we  can  scarcely 
trust  oarflelvtfs  to  animadvert  on  tbe 
landed  individnals.  We  are  not> 
however^  surprised^  tbat  persona  were 
to  be  found  in 'a  large  community  like 
our  profession,  wbo  would  grasp  at 
place,  because  tbere  are  some  black 
sheep  in  all'  professions,  and  in  all 
classes  of  society;'  .'Experience  ivill 
teach  such  individuals,'  tbat  conduct 
disapproved  of  by  tbe  body  to  which 
they  belong  will  do  them  no  good, 
either  with  the  profession  or  the 
public.  They  will  learn,  by  the  result 
of  the  meeting  of  tbe  inedical  profes- 
sion, to  be  held  on  Saturday,  tbat  a 
preponderating  majority  of  their  bre- 
thren will  denounce  the'  nefarious 
system. they  have  supported.  The 
sale  of  medical  appointments  in  public 
charities  is  murderous  to  the  poor,  and 
highly  detrimental  to  the  science  of 
medicine.  It  enables  incompetent  and 
inexperienced'  medical  men,  who  pos- 
sess wealth,  to  throw  those  of  talents, 
erudition,*  and  experience  into  the 
shade.  It  deprives  the  unfortunate 
poor  of  the  best  advice,  and  thereby 
renders  their  condition  much  worse 
than  before,  while  it  shuts  the  door 


the  office  of  medical  adviser  to  the 
patients  who  seek  aid  at  their  insti* 

■ 

tution. 

We  are  delighted  to  percei  ve»  how- 
ever, tbat  the  committee,  whose  con« 
duct  has  given  rise  to  these  striclttrc8> 
are  about  to  be  brought  toaccount  '*ibr 
causes  which  led  to  the  resignations 
of -His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  as  Patron  of  tbe  Dispensary, 
and  also  of  tlie  late  medical  officers." 
A  meeting  of  the  subscribers  is  to  be 
held  on  Monday  next;  for  this  pur<« 
pose^  and  we  do  not  entertain  n 
shadow  of  doubt,  but  the  bribery  law 
will  be  repealed,  the  committee  ceti«- 
sured,  directly  or  indirectly^  and  the 
kte  medical  officers  requested  to  re^ 
turn.  There  is  no  doubts  however, 
but  tbe  committee  will  pack  the 
meeting,  as  in  all  similar  instances  ; 
and  therefore  every  medical  praoti- 
tioner,  who  is  acquainted  with  a  single 
subscriber,  ought  to  explain  to  him 
tbe  question  at  issue,  and  entreat  him 
to  attend  the  meeting,  and  vote  aa 
reason,  justice,  and  humanity  will 
prompt  him,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
law,  which  every  honest  enlightened 
mind  must  condemn,  as  injurious  to 


against  tbe    genuine  cultivators    of    the  diseased  poor  and  our  noble  pro- 
the  healing  art,  whose  industry  and    fession. 

acqniremetits  may  be  infinitely'  su-  

perior  to  those  of  their  rivals,  but 
whose  pecuniary  means  may  be  limited 
and  inadequate  for  a  contest  with 
their  affluent  and  incompetent  oppo- 
nents. The  pretended  sympathy  for 
the  i>oor,  urged  by  the  Governors  in 
the  chai^  already  noticed,  very  badly 
acoorda  with  thdr  humane  l^giaUtion; 


MBBTINO  OP  THE  HEDIOAL  FR0PB8-' 
SIGN  TO  PASS  A  VOTB  OP  THANKft 
TO  THB  LATE  MEDICAL  OPFICEHB 
OF  THE  ALDER8GATE  STREET  DIS« 
FEN8ABY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  medical  profession 
will  be  held  on  Saturday  tbe  ISith 
inst.,  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern, 
Great  Queen*street>    l4iiicQhiril»Inf 


S49       Power  qftke  LtrntUm  Unhersiijf  to  grani  Utdical  Degrees. 

Fields,  at  seveo  o'clock  in  the  eTeningf    rights,  to  protect  their  more  eonpe^ 

Db.  ELLI0T80K,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of    tent  and  less  affluent  feUow-nember^ 

Medicine  in  the  London  University^ 

in  the  Chair. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  is  to 

return  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Birk* 

beck,  Dn  Clutterbuck,  Dr.  Lambe, 

Dr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Salmon,  and  Mr. 

Coulson,  the  late  physicians  and  sur«^ 

geons   to    the  General  Diqpensary^ 

AlderBgate*street^  for  having  resigned 

in  consequence  of  the  law  proposed 

by  the  Committee  and  adopted  by  the    London  the  power  of  granting  iegnm 

Governors,-*''  That  all  subscribers  of    in  medicine.  We  had  our  infomiatioii 

seven  days'  standing,  instead  of  six    from  a  gentleman  who  was  present  at 

the  lecture.  A  contemporary  fiuned 
for  politeness  and  good  breedings 
dttiied  the  aecnraey  of  this  statenen^ 
as  he  had  received  the  Professoi^s 
manuscript  of  the  lecture,  and  adds, 
c'  now  the  truth  is,  that  Dr.  Grant 
did  not  make  any  such  statement^ 


and  to  secure  to  public  charities  the 
blessings  of  sound  medical  know^ 
ledge. 

POWBB  OF  GBANTINO  MBDIOAL 
DBGBEBB  IN  LONDON. 

Wb  steted  in  our  last  that  Professor 
Grant  mentioned  in  his  introduetory 
lecture  that  the  Ghyvernment  had  de« 
termined  to  give  the  University  of 


months,  were  qualified  to  vote  at  the 
election  of  medical  officers."  We  have 
already  shown  the  bad  effects  of  this 
legislation,  and  these  are  happily  de-> 
scribed  by  the  above  gentlemen  in  a 
few  words.  ''We  left  the  Institu- 
tion rather  than  countenance  a  system 


which  must  lead  to  the  election  of    and  that  if  he  had,  it  would  have  been 
ill-educated,  tx  otherwise  improper^    contrary  to  the  feet."    Now  unfer« 


persons,  to  appointments  which  should, 
be  filled  from  professional  competency' 
alone." 

These  are  the  sentiments  df  almost 
all  the  profession,  with  the  exception 
of  about  half-a-dosen  of  its  members; 
and  we  therefore  call  upon  our  bre« 
thren  to  come  forward  at  the  meeeing 


tunately  for  the  veracity  of  this  asser* 
tion,  our  informant  corroborates  hia 
statement  by  referring  us  to  the  no* 
tice  of  the  lecture  in  the  Mwning 
Hersld,  by  which  it  appears,  that  Dr» 
Grant  did  make  the  declaration,  that 
London  should  have  equal  powers,  as 
regards  medicine,  with  Oxford  and 


of  this  evening,  and  support,  as  they.  Cambridge,  where  there  were  no  me* 

have  ever  done,  the  interests  of  their  dical  schodb;  and 'tis  passing  strange 

poor  afflicted  fellow-creatures,  as  well  if  the  Doctor  were  mis-reported,  which 

as  the  respectability  of  the  profession  we  do  not  believe,  he  did  not  correct 

to  which  they  belong.     The  true  in-  the  mistake  in  the  HerskL    The  sen* 

terests  of  the  zealous  cultivators  of  timents  delivered  in  a  lectuK,  uid 

medical  sdenoe  require  that  every  thosesenttoa  jousoal  for]mblicatk»n> 

member  will  do  hia  doty.    The  time  very  often  difler ;  but  as  Professor 

has  arrived  when  medical  praotitioneni  Grant  forwarded  hia  leetuif  to  out 

^w  called  upon  to  maintain  thei»  ^QBtenpemyMnlio  iBtIi#v«ry 


Hoipiial  EeporU.* 

niunler  of  the  jooniftl  in  whidi  it 
appears^  ridicules  the  pretenrions  oFthe 
school,  "  the'  Gower  Street  School,'* 
to  whidi  he  belongs,  and  alto,  we  be- 
Ueye  to  another  contemporaiy,  as  the 
reports  are  verbatim,  but  forgot  to 
favour  us  with  a  copj.—- we  cannot 
for  a  moment  question  the  authenti- 
city of  the  statement  we  made  last 
week.    We  certainly  admire  the  con« 
descennon  of  any  lecturer  or  teacher 
"  not  professor,"  at  the  London  Uni- 
versity, or  rather  ''  the  Gower  Street 
School,"  in  sending  his  MS.,  for  so  it 
was  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  to  a 
peltry,  stupid,  unprincipled  publica* 
tion,  which  repeatedly  maligned  and 
insulted  some  of  the  ablest  lecturers 
in  the  institution  to  which  he  be- 
longs; and  so  £ur  as  the  impotent 
malice  of  the  grandmamma  who  con- 
ducts it  could  suggest  has  made  every 
eftnt    to   injure  an   establishment, 
whose  professors  fkr  surpass,  in  point 
of  iame  and  writing,  those  of  any 
other  institution  in  London.    Every 
one    of    them    is    known    by    his 
standard  work,  while  his  pitiful  re- 
viler  has  not  had  brains  enough  to 
produce  a  sixpenny  pamphlet  as  an 
original  work.     We  have  ever  de- 
fended the  University  Professors  on 
the  grounds  of  justice  only;  and  were 
they  connected  with  any  other  in- 
stitution would   do   so  with  equal 
pleasure.    We  care  not  a  **  bawbee," 
whether  we  receive  the  MS.  of  any 
of  tlietr  itttrodnctory  leetnres;  we  are 
not  driven  toriiifts  fbr  materials  to  fill 
our  pages ;  nor  would  we  be  so  mean 
aa  to  pttbliah  the  lectures  of  any  of 
tliciii>  taken  by  an  nnp»ofcssieaal  reit 
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porter,  contrary  to  his  wishis,  and  at 
the  same  time  deprecate  the  man 
whose  opinions  were  the  only  props 
of  our  existence.  We  are  ^not  wor« 
shippers  of  the  College  of  Physidans^ 
we  have  no  ambition  to  be  dubbed 
Fellow^  and  wear  a  scarlet  gown  and 
fool's  cap,  nor  have  we  lauded  the 
lecturers  of  Ring's  College  because 
most  of  them  were  the  nominee  Pel* 
lows  of  the  perpetual  President  of 
the  Physicians'  College,  as  we  detest 
and  abhor  such  a  line  of  oonductv 
We  should  not  be  so  narrow-minded 
as  to  prevent  a  Lecturer  from  ftir- 
nishing  the  MS.  of  his  Introductory 
Lecture  to  a  oontemporaTy,  had  he, 
like  ourselves,  employed  a  special 
reporter  for  the  purpose,  both  reports 
being  equally  inferior  to  the  original* 
a  copy  of  which  was  fredj  promised 
to  both.  But  we  may  meet  again  at 
Philippi;  nor  shall  we  forget  in  the 
mean  time  the  chivalrous  motto  of 
Scotland,  ''  nemo  me  impune  la- 
ctfsit.*' 

I^of^tal  lUports. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMBW'a  HOSPITAL. 


Abscess  of  the  lAver  painting  tx^ 
temally. — ^D.  Clarke,  ert.  OQ,  com- 
plains of  a  tumour  in  the  region  of 
the  liver,  whidi  began  four  months 
ago,  Mr.  Stanley  considered  it  an  ab- 
scess, and  deemed  it  advisable  to  cpen 
it.  An  incision  was  made,  and  four 
pints  of  pus  mixed  with  hydatids 
were  discharged.  A  poultice  was  ap- 
^ied,  and  the  bowels  attended  to. 
Mr.  S.  observed,  that  this  was  an 
uncommon  case,  and  he  entertained 
stnmg  hopes  of  Uie  patient's  recovery. 

Fracture  tfthe  Patella,  occaskmei 
hy  the ateciiive  Actkm  ^Me  M* 


S4d 


Hospital  ReparU.^'^i.  George* s* 


else  of  the  Leg  during  an  EpHepiic 
l^t/^-— Dianiel  Thorpe,  a  robust  man, 
set.  45,  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
some  weeks  a£o,  his  patella  having 
been'  fractured  while  in  a  violent 
epileptic  fit,  by  excessive  action  of 
the  surrounding  muscles.  Since  his 
admission  he  has  had  several  fits,  and 
has  been  in  a  state  dosely  borderinff 
on  ddirium  tremens.  Cathartics  and 
stimulants  were  exhibited  with  the 
best  eflTects.  The  fracture  of  the  pa- 
tella was  evident  from  the  depression 
between  the:  two  portions  of  the  bone 
into  which .  the  fingers  might  readily 
be  introduced.  The  power  of  extend- 
ing the  limb  was  entirely  lost.  It 
was  extended  on  a  padded  splint, 
and  the  patient  placed  in  a  sitting 
posture,  in  order  tnat  the  rectus  mus- 
cle mieht  be  relaxed;  the  heel  was 
then  elevated  towards  the  trunk  of 
the  body  to  approximate  the  lower  lo 
the  upper  portion  of  the  patella,  and 
roUers  and  bandages  were  applied. 
The  fracture  is  going  on  favourably. 

Syphilis  affecting  ike  Nose.^^ 
There  is  an  interesting  case  of  sy- 
philitic ulceration  of  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  at  present  in  the  vene- 
real ward  ;  the  patient  is  a  youiM^ 
man,  setat.  25,  and  has  been  ai£ 
fected  with  syphilis  for  the  last  foar 
years.  A  short  time  since  a  deep 
ulcer  formed  on  the  bridge  of  the 
nose,  which  is  likely  to  produce  per- 
manent deformity  of  that  feature. 
There  is  a  hard  swelling  on  the  back 
of  the  hand  resulting  from  periosteal 
inflammation  of  the  bones.  He  haa 
been  rubbing  in  mercury  for  some 
time  past,  and  is  now  put  on  sarsa- 
parilla.  Fumigations  have  been  or- 
dered to  be  used. 

• 

Rupture  of  ike  £y«6a//.— Thomas 
Harris,  a  carpenter,  set.  52,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital.  He  stated, 
that  a  ^ort  time  before  his  admission 
his  foot  suddenly  slipped,  and  his  eye 
came  in  contact  with  the  muazle  of  a 
gun  which  he  had  in  his  hand.  This 
was  followed  by  a  discharge  of  a  thin 
^d  from  the  eye.    On  examination^ 


it  appeared  that  the  external  tonka 
were  torn ;  the  evelids  were  exceed* 
ingly  swollen,  ana  the  ball  of  the  eye 
somewhat  collapsed.  On  the  evening 
of  his  admission  twenty  ounces  o£ 
blood  were  taken,  and  syncope  super- 
vened. Two  dozen  leeches  were  ap- 
plied around  the  eye,  and  afberwaras 
the  saturnine  lotion.   He  was  ordered 

Hydrar.  tubfnur,  gr-  vj. 

Pulp.  Jalap,  gr.  x^^^Capiai  tiaUm, 

The  compound  senna  draught  was 
also  prescribed. 

On  the  ensuing  day  the  patient 
still  complained  m  darting  pains  in 
the  eyeball.  Leeches  were  again  ap- 
plied, and  the  patient  was  phoed  In 
a  warm  bath.  In  a  few  days  he  be-, 
came  free  from  pain.  His  bowels 
were  regular,  and  his  general  health 
was  good,  but  the  sweUing  of  the 
eyelids,  however,  was  not  diminished. 
He  said  he  felt  some  fluid  coming  out 
of  his  eye.  Vision  has  been  completely 
lost  in  the  injured  organ. 

Abscess  in  Perineo.— A  healthy* 
looking  man,  set.  45,  came  to  tne 
hospital  some  days  ago,  complaining 
of  a  throbbing  pain  in  the  perineum, 
which  on  examination  was  found  to 
result  from  the  formation  of  an  abs- 
^  cess.  The  tumour  was  of  a  slight 
yellowish  odour,  and  a  fluctuation 
might  easily  be  ^soovered  on  pressure 
with  the  finders.  The  piatieht  re- 
ceived an  injury  in  the  part  some 
time  ago. 

Constant  ajpplications  of  leeches 
wctre  used  at  first,  but  poultices  were 
now  applied  to  the  abscess,  which 
was  opened,  and  the  patient  is  re- 
covering. . 

ST.  GEOBOB^S  HOSPITAL. 

>         8  -.1     ■  ■  ■  I  ■      ■   . 

•  Amputation  of  the  two  external 
toes  in  a  case  of  six  toes  of  the  r^ht 
foot.  —  On  Thursday,  Oct.  3,  Mr. 
Hawkins  performed  amputation  of 
the  two  amall  toes  of  the  right  foot 
in  a  young  woman,  etat.  30.  The 
patient  was  born  xvith  six  toes  on  the 
riffht  foot,  and  has  sufl^Bred  oonside* 
xm»  incanvenienpe  fiom  the  sapeiw 
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numenuy  toe  preventing  her  from 
wearing  shoes.  80  great  was  the 
inoonvenienoe  resulting  from  this 
deformity,  that  she  consented  most 
ivillmgly  not  only  to  lose  the  super- 
numerary toe^  hut  also  the  tbe  next  to 
it,  as  Mr.  Hawkins  deemed  it  advis* 
able  to  include  both  in  the  operation: 
Mr.  H.  first  made  two  semilunar 
incisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
toes,  and  having  cut  down  to  the 
metatarsal  bone,  quickly  removed  the 
toes  by  means  of  a  small  saw  (used 
en  these  occasions^  A  few  arteries 
(the  branches  of  the  digital  and 
plantaris)  were  tied;  slips  of  adhe- 
sive plaster  were  then  applied,  and 
the  patient  was  removed  to  bed. 

ReprodneUon  of  bone  in  case  of 
amputated  arm.  —  Operation.  —  0^ 
the  same  day  another  operation  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Previous  to  the  operation  Mr.  H. 
observed  to  the  class,  "  This,  gentle- 
men, is  a  case  which  you  will  often 
find  in  hospital  practice ;  the  arm  in 
this  lad  was  amputated  in  infiancy, 
but  you  perceive  there  has  been  an 
unnatural  growth  of  the  bone,  which 
has  been  prolonged  through  the  in- 
teguments of  the  stump.  The  pain 
and  inconvenience  resulting  from  this 
prolongation  of  bone  imperatively 
demand  an  operatiom" 

Mr.  Hawkins  then  passed  the  knife 
round  the  skin  surrounding  the  pro- 
longed bone,  a  retractor  was  then 
applied,  and  in  a  few  strokes  of  the 
saw  the  bone  was  removed;  several 
arteries  were  tilken  up.  The  patient 
struggled  dreadfully  during  the  ope- 
ration, and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  it  could  be  proceeded 
with. 

Syphilitic  lichen, — There  is  a  case 
of  syphilitic  lichen  at  present  in  the 
h€>spital,  with  respect  to  which  Mr. 
Brodie  observed;  "  This  boy  had 
originally  a  sore  on  the  nenis^  and 
was  put  on  a  course  or  mercury, 
which  disagreed  very  much  with  him, 
eind  had  to  be  abandoned.  He  has 
now  two  distinct  kinds  of  eruption 


on  him,  viz.  common  Mi  or  seiibles, 
and  lichen,  which  is  one  of  the  mildeit 
species  of  syphilitic  eruptione.  The 
itch  is  almost  cured  by  means  of 
sulphur.  He  has  been  put  on  sar- 
saparilla.  I  intend  now  putting  him 
again  on  mercury,  as  I  am  convinced 
that  the  mercury  having  formerly 
disagreed  with  him  was  o#ing  to  his 
being  half  starved ! !" 

MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

« 

Ligature  of  the  common  Iliac  Ar* 
iei^.— -In  a  former  number  we  gave 
the  case  of  —  Bver,  a  patient  in  .this 
hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Mayo. 
Our  report  brought  the  case  up  to 
the  10th. 

During  the  few  days  immediately 
following,  the  patient's  general  condi- 
tion improved  very  much,  and  the 
wound  filled  with  healthy  florid  gra- 
nulations. 

13th.  Slight  diarrhcea,  which  was 
checked  by  the  Haustus  Creta  c. 
Opto. 

15th.  In  putting  on  his  shirt,  the 
patient  used  some  slight  bodily  exer- 
tion^ and  soon  after  (about  half-past 
eleven),  it  was  discovered  that  the 
dressings  of  the  wound  were  saturated 
with  blood.  At  12,  A.  h.«  Mr.  Mayo 
saw  him ;  the  dressings  were  removed ; 
four  or  five  ounces  of  blood  appeared 
to  hikve  been  lost ;  the  haemorrhage 
had  stopped ;  a  thin  strip  of  clot  ad- 
hering to  the  ligature  appeared  to 
extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  %vound, 
which  looked  healthy.  Up  to  11,  p.  m. 
there  had  been  no  return  of  the  haemor- 
rhage, which,  however,  again  recurred 
at  half-past  12,  p.  m.,  when  about  a 
pint  of  olood  was  lost,  but  it  was  re- 
pressed by  the  application  of  addi- 
tional compresses  over  the  wound.  Mr. 
Mayo,  having  been  sent  for,  removed 
the  dressings,  and  found  the  wound 
filled  by  a  large  mass  of  coagulated 
blood.  On  removing  this  the  wound 
filled  immediately  with  arterial  blood« 
Guided  by  the  ligature  Mr.  Mavo 
passed  his  finger  to  the  bottom  of  toe 
wound  where  the  arterv  had  been  tied^ 
and  by  compressing  the  vessel  above 
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Um  UgstBi^'UrMtsd  all  farther  Iub-  Mr.  Amott  hsriag  audi  prtiMiic 

BMtrliM^  and  was  tho*  enablBd  to  oo  the  artery  at  the  bottom  of  tlis 

goatroulit  whtUt  conaoltiDg  with  bU  wound,  Mr.  Mayo  prooooded  to  tic 

oollatguea  ai  to  the  couna  necesury  the  ccanmon  iliao  in  the  foUowing 

to  be  adopted.  manner : — An    indnou    waa    nude 

It  was  decided  that  the  commoi  through  the  integumenta  about  five 

iliac  ahould  be  tied  f<a  the  foUotriog  iachee  ia  len^,  and  carried  npwardi 

reaxKia.  with  a  alight  inclination  forwaroa  fion 

I,  That  if  the  eirtiemal  iliac  wen  the  anterior  anperiorapinoaaproceaB of 

tied    immediaUltf    a6mt    tlu   part  the  ilium,  and  the  muaoles  were  di< 

which  had  giren  way,  (setting  aside  vided,  the  peritoneum    and  bowela 

the  extreme  difficulty  of  Bocunng  the  wen  preaiod  forwards,  and  the  trunk 

vcesel  at  that  part,)  it  was  to  be  of  the  commmi  iliac  artery  waa  rta* 

bared  that  it  would  agais  giro  way  dily  readied.    A  ligature  waa  passed 

froai  the  aame  cause  tnat  it  had  aU  around  it  by  measa  of  a  cOmmwi 

xeady  done  ao.  silver  anenriamal  needle  fixed  ia  an 

3.  That  if  the  external  iliae  waa  ivory  handle,  tho  end  of  the  inatru* 

tied  much  hither  mp,  the  ligature  meat  being  beat  to  a  rwy  abrupt 

would  be  applied  near  the  otigin  of  carve.    It  waa  tied  without  any  dif- 

tbe  internal  iliac,  and  another  source  ficulty.     (Our  reporter  made  tktfnl- 

ot  aaeondary  htemonhage  would  be  lowing  dtagram  <^  Mr.  Mt^e  tm^ 

thus  fmnddod.  eiaione.) 
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The  ease  vnB  a  very  difficult  one, 
owing  to  the  oorpolence  and  obesity 
of  the  patient ; — the  vessel  lay  at  a 
vertical  depth  of  seven  inches  below 
the  integnmental  incision. 

The  prognosis  of  the  case  was  nn*- 
favourable^  from  the  unhealthy  cha- 
racter which  the  large  frame  and 
pale  but  Uoated  countenance  of  the 
patient  presented ;  but  the  operation 
afforded  him  the  best  chance  of  pre- 
serving his  li^B  from  the  danger  of 
imrae&te  haemorrhage.  The  limb 
was  coldj  but  sensation  in  it  was  un- 
impaired. He  was  ordered  one  grain 
and  a  half  of  opium.  He  passed  the 
aigfat  in  a  very  restless  and  disturbed 
manner;  hiccough  and  delirium  came 
on;  the  pulse  sunk^  the  breathing 
became  hurried,  and  he  died  on  the 
16th,  at  5  p.  M. 

Autopsy. — On  examining  the  abdo- 
men no  morbid  appearance  of  redness, 
discoloration  or  injury  of  the  perito- 
neum was  remarked,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  having  been 
so  extensively  separated  from  its  mus- 
cular attachments ;  this  was  accounted 
lor  by  the  lai^  mass  of  frit  situated 
in  this  r^on,  which  had  served  to 
support  and  protect  it.  The  common 
iliac  had  been  tied  immediately  above 
its  division ;  the  external  iliac  at  the 
distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  inch 
above  the  origin  of  the  epigastric. 
The  haemorrhage  had  taken  place  from 
a  small  ulceratea  openins  in  the  artery 
about  a  line  above  the  licature. 

There  was  no  general  disease  of  the 
arterial  svstem,  but  the  femoral  artery 
in  the  aiiected  limb,  near  the  seat  of 
the  aneurism,  had  some  lines  of  seUie- 
romatons  matter  interspersed  between 
its  circular  fibres.  The  opening  into 
the  aneurismal  sac  was  longituoinal, 
and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  artsry  in  its  course  from  the 
aneurism  to  its  division  at  the  knee- 
joint,  was  of  three  times  its  natural 
calibre,  and  filled  with  clotted  blood. 

EjHra  Uterine  Feetatiom^A  £b- 
maloj  «tat.i26,  aoflmd  from  an  ob* 


stmction  of  the  liver.  Notwithstand<« 
ing  medical  treatment  the  disease  pro- 
gressed, and  at  the  end  of  six  years 
uiere  was  a  consideiable  enlargement 
of  this  organ.  The  following  year  the 
catamenia  were  suppressed,  the  abdo« 
men  was  distended,  presented  a  mani<« 
frst  fluctuation,  and  yielded  on  punc- 
ture fifty  pints  of  a  limpid,  serous, 
yellow,  inodorous  fluid.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  abdomen  after  the  evacua- 
tion detected  nothing  particular.  At 
the  expiration  of  twenty-two  months 
ihe  paracentesis  was  repeated,  when 
from  fifty  to  fifty-five  pints  of  a  puru- 
lent fluid,  mixed  with  pieces  of  hair, 
were  drawn  off.  An  extra  uterine 
gestation  was  then  suspected.  Six 
months  afterwards,  the  operation  was 
a  third  time  had  recourse  to,  when 
about  the  same  quantity  of  a  similar 
matter  was  evacuated,  and  a  hair  six 
inches  long  passed  through  the  canula. 
Thepatient,  whodenied  ever  havinghad 
any  sexual  intercourse,  died  in  about 
two  months  after  the  third  operation. 
On  examining  the  body,  an  immense 
cyst  was  found,  filling  almost  the  whole 
OT  the  abdominal  cavity,  without  any 
communication  with  the  viscera.  At 
the  superior  part  of  ^he  cyst  two  masses 
of  hair,  covered  with  a  fiitty  matter, 
and  having  the  form  and  sise  of  an  ^g, 
vmere  detected ;  in  one  of  these  masses 
there  was  a  piece  of  skin,  a  fragment 
of  bone  of  eight  lines  long,  a  molar 
tooth,  such  as  that  of  a  chud  of  five 
years  oM,  and  two  other  teeth.  The 
anterior  portion  of  the  womb  was  de- 
stroyed down  to  its  cervix,  which 
presented  nothing  remarkaUe,  and 
oould  not  be  penetrated  by  the  finest 
probe.  The  remainder  of  the  genital 
system  was  destroyed  or  confused 
with  the  cyst.  The  vulvar  extre- 
mity of  the  vagina  presented  the 
hymen  in  all  its  natural  intq^ty, 
and  would  scarcely  admit  the  end  of 
the  first  finger.  M.  Philip,  the 
author  of  the  account,  {nresents  this 
as  a  case  of  extra-uterine  conception. 
It  has  been  observed  by  the  members 
of  the  Academy,  that  M.  Philip  only 
suspected  this  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
case  during  the  life  of  the  patient 
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on  the'  escape  q£  .  th'Q:  tuft  of  hw 
duriiig.the  lint'  operatioii;  and  yet 
nothing'  is  more  frequent?  than  to 
IBeet  with  hairy  productions  or  of 
true  hair  in  cysts,  and  even  in  those 
cysts  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
ovariesj  and  containing  serous  ^uid. 
In,  the  second  place,  they  only  regard 
fJiis  as  a  case  of  monstrosity  hy  in- 
dusion  (monstro8it6  par  inclusion), 
analogous  to  those  related  by  fiaillie. 
Bey,  Ruysch,  and'  Dupnytren.  M. 
Capuron  adds,  that  the'  means  of 
distinguishing  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy from  this  description  of  mons- 
tmity  is,  that  the  placenta,  which 
exists  in  the  former  case,  is  wanting 
in  the  latter  example. — Archiv.  Gen. 

BOOKS. 

niastrations  of  the  Surgical  Anstomy  of. 
Inguinal  and  Femoral  Hernia^  with  'Mcdia- 
nicai  Plates.  By  William  Bloxham,  M.R.C.S/ 
Polio.  Two  Plates.     Lomlon,  1833.  Highley. 

This  work  admirably  illusftrates  the  surg^ical 
anatomy  of  the  commonest  kinds  of  hernia  in 
both  sexes.  The  plates  are  so  constructed*  as 
to  represent  the  diflTerent  layers,  or  tiisues, 
which  are  to  be  divided  by  the  surgeon. 

Syllabus  of  a  Coarse  of  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  vf  Surgery.  By  Frk-. 
iiKRicK  Tyrrell,  Sni^eoo  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  and  (o  \\\e  London  Ophthahnic  In- 
firmary.   8vo.  pp.  116.  London,  1833. 

This  is  a  most  comprehensive  syllabus. 

A  Compendium  of  Osteology,  being  a  Sys- 
tematic Treatise  on  the  Bones  of  the  Humaa 
Body,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students,  to 
which  is  subjoined  an  improved  Method  for 

greparinff  Bones  for  Osteological  Purfioses.' 
y  Gl^oRaK  Witt,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
Oenerai  Infirmarv,  Bedford.  4to.  pp.  72. 
Loudon,  1833.     Longman  and  Co. 

A  useful  work  for  students. 

Prindples  and  Illustrations  of  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy, adapted  to  the  Elemenfas  of  Andral  and 
the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  with 
coloured  drawings  from  Originals  by  the  Au- 
thor, with  Descriptions  of  the  Cases,  Symp- 
toms, and  Treatment,  &c.,  designed  to  consti- 
tute an  Appendix  to  the  Practice  of  Physic, 
and  to  fiKiliUte  the  Study  of  Morbid  Anatomy. 
By  J.  HoPK,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Pjusician  to  the 
Mary-le-Bon&  Infirmary,  &c.  Part  VII.,  Oc- 
tober, 1833.    Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co. 

This  important-  and  standard  work  will  be 
finished  ia  Five  additional  Numbers,  it  will 
be  in  every  medical  library. 

The  Treatment  of  Asiatic  Cholera  and  Cho- 
lera Diarrhcea  with  Tartarised  Antimony,  to 
whidi  18  appmidtd  Instructions  for  the  Guid- 
«  of  the  Public ;  the  most  sinple  and  ef- 
^^  is  i*''*^  >*»  Mortality.  By  J.  La  w*?- 
M.ic.  C.  S.,  late  Resident  Stn^geon  to  the 


Kno^  Mill  Cholera  Hospital,  Manchester.  8vo. 
pp.  34.    London,  1833.  .  J.  Ridgway. 

-  We  sshall  notice  this  essay  at  our  earliest 
convenience. 

-  Outlines  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Mili- 
tary Surger}*,  delivered  in  the  University  of 
Kdiaburgh.  by  Sir  GbobgbBallingall,A|.D. 
F.R.S.E.   Pp.  580.  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh. 


CORRE8PONDBNT8. 

Baron  Alihert We  are  greatly  obliged  by 

the  communication,  and  are  gratified  that  the 
celebrated  author. of  the  best  work  on  Cutaae- 
ous  Diseases  approves  our  version  of  his  werk; 

Dr.  A.  Thornton, — We  have  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  receiut  of  M.  Ricord's  Second  Paper, 
the  Anatou^ical  Notes,  and  the  Note  on  the 
Treatment  of  Cholera. 

'  Mr.  Reet. — We  shall  insert  tlie  article  in 
our  next. 

A  Subscriber .'T'^e  Glasgow  degree  will 
not  entitle  the  holder  to  an  examination  at'  the 
Roval  College  of  Surgeons'  in  London,  unless 
he  has  attended  a  surgical  hospital  for  twelve 
months. 

A  fVestmintter  Student All  the  lectures. 

at  the  Westminster  School  of  Medicine  are 
virtually  r^ecognised,  and  it  is  unfair  and  un« 
just  to  insinuate  the  contrary. 

The  communication  on  Pericarditis  will  be. 
inserted  at  our  earliest  convenience,  and  we. 
shall  feel  obliged  for  further  communications 
from  the  same  quarter; 

A  Stiidefit  at  the  fFeatnuntter  Hoipiia/,  a 
Pupiiof  Mr.  GUihri^i,  a  Pupil  of  the  IMiU 
ff^vidmill'Street  School,  A,  Z.,  E.  H,  C, 
A.  B.,  and  J.  F.  K.  will  find  Mr.  Guthrie's 
Introductory  Lecture  in  this  day's  Journal,  and 
his  own  defeooe,  which  is  bietter  and  more 
powerful  than  any  we  could  offer,  against  his 
calumniators. 

A  Student  at  Si.  Bartholomew' t  has  no 
right  to  interfere  in  the  private  arrangements 
of  the  lecturers.  Students  should  attend  to 
their  o\Yn  affairs,  and  leave  those  of  others 
alone. 

Medicus — The  wax  preparations  of  human, 
anatomy,  and  development  of  the  embryo  and 
gravid  uterus,  executed  by  Dr.  Talrich,  xntj 
be  inspected  at  M.  Alexaniire's,  Great  RuswU 
Street,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  museum  of  all 
large  schools. 

Dr.  MacAdam*s'leciuTeB  have  been  re-. 
cetved,and  we  request  to  hear  from  our  Dublin' 
correspondent  as  early  as  possible.    '  Vfh  wish 
he  wopid  fonfsrd  Dr.  Jacob's  lectures,  as  we' 
have  already  intimated. 


«  -  • 

Errata — In  Professor  Cooper's  57th  lee-  * 
ture,  p.  290,  cohimn  2,  line  18,  for  ligaturei,' 
read  ligatures  of  reserve  ;' Vine  32,  for  cuta- 
neous,  read  extraneous. 


All  Communications  and  Books  for  Review 
to  be  fofwavded  (free  of  exMose)  to  the «Ptab.- 
lishers,  356,  Strand,  near  iung's  Coiicge. 
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LiECTURES  Gyration  producing  mortification, Ihaa  if  the 

artery  were  tied  for  a  cominon  aneurism. 

ON  THR  1  hftve  already  apprised  you,  that  in  the 

PRfNCrPLES,  PRACTICE,  *    OPS-  «*'ly  »l*ef  %  *  ^«»^"»  aueurisni   pressure 

o  j'TT/wTQ  nc  QfTonvDv  incrits  trial.    You  may  conceive,  indeed,  that 

RATWJSS  UF  SURGER  Y,  ^^  pressure  would,  in  some  instances,  oblite- 

BY  PR0FB680R  SAMUEL  COOPER,  rate  the  communication  between  the  dilated 

Delheredatthe  UniPertity  of  London,  ;[«»"  a°<^  the  aneurismal  sac,  when  such  a  sac 

c           iQ«K>    iQQo  happens  to  be  produced  between  the  artery 

Sietmn  IWZ— l»iM.  ^^^  ^^^^  .  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  circumstance^ 

nt   1049  the  impetusofthe  blood,  which  would  no  longer 

LKCTUKB  I.IX.,  DELIVERED  PEB.  27,  1833.  ^^^  .„{^  ^j^^  ^^.„^  ^^^IJ  ^^^  ^  ^*„. 

Gbntlbmbn, — In  the  last  lecture  I  was  cod-  rism  under  the  vein  increase  in  a  serious  de* 

sidering  the  peculiar  swelling  of  the  median-  j^ree.      I  have  been  informed,  that  a  case^ 

basilic  vein,  occasioned  by  a  communication  illustrative  of  these  points,  presented  itself,  the 

being  accidenially  formed  between  that  vessel  summer  before  last,    at   St.   Bartholomew's 

and  the  brachial  artery,  a  case  thai  has  received  Hospital,  and  that,  after  the  communication  of 

the  ndjoe  of  aneuritmalvanx  or  venout  amu"  the  vein  with  the  artery  had  been  obliterated 

rum-     Here  is  a  preparation  exhibiting  this  by  pressure,  it  was  necessaiy  to  take  up  the 

kind  of  disease,  the  identical  specimen,  from  artery  for  the  subjacent  false  aneurbm.   How- 

which  the  engraving  shown  to  you  at  our  last  ever,  it  is   right  you  should  be  aware,  that 

meeting  was  taken.     In  this  case,  as  I  then  pressure  might  obliterate  the  two  openings, 

told     you.   Sir  C.  Bell   was  obliged  to    tie  namely,  that  between  the  vein  and  the  sub- 

botli    the    branches  of  the  brachial  artery,  jacent  sac,  and  the  other  between  the  sac  and 

which  divided  hieher  up  Uie  arm  than  com-  the  artery,  and  then  a  perfect  cure  would 

.moD,  and    the   Umb    mortified.      A  a    ex-  follow,  as  is  illustrated  in  this  preparation,  in 

ample,  having  a  similar  result,  occurred  some  which  you  see  the  remains  of  a  small  sac  be- 

3-ears  ago  at  York.     I  think,  Uiat  yuu  should  tween  the  arterv  and  vein :  this  is  filled  with 

not  operate  for    aneurismal  varix  on  light  coagulated  blood,  and  its  communication  with 

grounds ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  tumour  be  sta-  the  artery  and  vein  obliterated.    You  may  also 

tionary  and  not  the  cause  of  much  inconvB-  observe  within  the  artery,  which  is  slit  open, 

nience,  do  not  take  up  the  brachial  artery,  a  mark,  denoting  where  the  aperture,  occa- 

for  the  event  is  uncertain.    No  doubt,  tlie  sioned  by  the   puncture  of  the  lancet,  was 

.reason  why  Sir  Charles  Bell  tied  both  the  situated.    This  case  was  under  the  care  of 

branches  of  the  brachial  artery  was,  because  Mr.  Oldknow,  of  Nottingham,  who  sent  the 

after  one  had  been  secured,  there  was  still  parts  and  the  history  of  them  as  a  present  to 

suflScient  arterial  blood  entering  the  vein  to  this  University.     I  need  not  say,  that  it  was 

produce  an  undiminished  pulsation  of  the  tu-  not  tbisi  gentleman  who  transfixed  the  vein  and 

inour.    It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  injured  the  artery,  but  a  person  of  my  name^ 

not  difficult  to  see  the  reason  why,  in  these  though  not,  I  believe,  a  regular  practitioner, 

cases,  mortification  is  so  liable  to  occur  after  This  case,  then,  proves  that,  even  when  there 

the  operation ;  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  is  a  common  aneurismal  sac   between  the 

blood,  which  ought  to  pass  onward  for  the  artery  and  vein,  pressure  mavnire  the  disease, 

nutriment  of  the  fore>arm,  enters  the  vein  at  The  pressure  was  maintained  for  some  montiii 

the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  is  returned  to  the  before  the  pulsation  in  the  tumour  ceased, 

heart,  without  having  served  any  useful  pur-  '  Gentlemen,  the  plate,  to  which  I  wislied  to 

pose ;  and  then,  when  a  still  further  diminu-  durect  your  attention  in  the  last  lecture,  I  will 

tion  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  hand  and  liow  show  you:  it  relates  to  phlebitJA,  and 

fore-arm  is  produced  by  t3ring  the  artery,  there  illustrates  some  of  the  principal  circumstances 

must  be  a  more  considerable  chance  of  the  in  that  interesting  disease.    In  the  first  place, 

vol*.  IV.  A  A                 ' 
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you  will  eee  the  veins,  which  are  inflamed, 
thickened,  and  knotty,  looking  as  if  they  were 
actually  filled  with  anatotnical  injection.  You 
may  also  observe,  that  their  vasa  vasorum  «re 
much  enlar^ced.  Then  the  basilic  vein,  which 
has  been^aid  open,  shows  the  eflects  of  phle- 
bitis in  itsdifTerent  sta«;es;  the  lower  part  of 
it  bein^  filled  with  pus,  and  tlie  middle  with 
cc^i^lable  lymph,  in  tl^e  centre  of  which  is  a 
quantity  of  pus;  wliile  the  upper  part  is  en-, 
tirely  blocked  up  with  coa^lable  lymph,  and 
a  portion  of  the  canal  of  the  vessel  oblite- 
rated. In  this  case,  which  was  brought  on 
by  a  ^un-shot  wound,  a  ball  having  passed 
through  the  middle  of  the  biceps,  the  patient 
was  attacked  with  phlebitis  five  weeks  after 
the  accident,  and  died  on  the  fifth  day  from 
the  commencement  of  the  disease.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  illustrative  of  the  fact,  that  phleb- 
itis, when  it  proves  fatal,  does  so  very  rapidly, 
the  patient  sometimes  dyinc^  on  the  thira  day, 
and  seldom  living  beyond  the  seventh  or  eighth. 
The  same  plate  shows  another  circumstance, 
namely,  the  formation  of  collections  of  matter 
in  parts  at  some  distance  from  the  seat  of  the 
phlebitis :  thus,  there  was  in  this  case  a  oon- 
Biderable  abscess  under  the  deltoid  muscle, 
and  another  in  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder- 
joint.  Both  these  collections  were  quite  dis- 
tinct fVom  each  other — tliere  was  no  commu- 
nication whatever  between  them.  In  the  sub- 
stance of  the  biceps,  there  were  also  various 
small  collections  of  matter,  some  of  which 
seem  to  be  really  situated  within  small  veins, 
while  othfi^rs  appear  as  if  efTused  from  them 
into  the  cellular  membranes.  This  case  proves, 
likewise,  what  I  mentioned  to  you  the  other 
evening,  that  phlebitis  may  extend  both  up- 
wards and  downwards;  it  has,  however,  a 
greater  disposition  to  extend  in  the  course  of 
the  circulation,  but  sometimes  it  spreads  at  the 
same  time  in  the  other  direction ;  for  here  the 
cephalic,  the  basilic,  the  median,  the  cubital, 
and  the  radial  veins  are  all  affected.  I  con- 
sider this  a  very  instructive  plate,  as  it  shows 
all  the  principal  circumstances  connected  with 
phlebitis,  as  datr  as  the  veins  themselves  and 
the  local  appearances  in  the  limb  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  next  subject,  gentlemen,  which  claims 
our  consideration,  is  that  disease  of  the  veins 
in  which  they  are  swelled,  thickened,  and 
knotty;  a  condition  in  which  they  a<e  sakl  by 
surgeons  to  be  varicoae,  or  to  constitute 
varicn.  A  vein  affected  with  this  disease 
becomes  thickened,  knotty,  and  tortuous:  it 
is,  in  fact,  lengthened ;  but  if  we  were  to  take 
into  the  account  all  the  various  enlargements 
of  veins,  and  consider  them  as  species  of  varix, 
we  should  then  have  several  varieties  of  the 
disease.  Some  pathologists  take  this  view  of 
the  subject,  and  among  them  is  Professor  An- 
dral,  who  describes  the  several  kinds  of  enlarge- 
ments of  veins  which  he  has  met  with  in  dis- 
section. It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
some  of  them  can  rightly  be  clawed  with 
varice$.    I  believe  that,  in  this  country,  sur- 


geons do  not  generally  admit  so  many  di(Rn«nt 
forms  of  varicose  veins  as  Andral  does;  for 
he  describes  under  the  term  varix,  the  umple 
dilatation  of  the  veins  observed  around  every 
chronic  tumour.  Tliis  may  be  a  mere  dila- 
tation of  the  veins,  without  any  knotty  or  tor- 
tuous appearance  of  them.  This  blue-cok>ured 
fulness  of  the  veins  may  always  be  noticeil 
around  chronic  tunioln's,  espcoially  those '0f 
tite  breast.  Such  is  Andral's  first  variety. 
In  his  se4:ond,  the  coats  of  the  vein  are  not 
thickened,  but  rather  thinner  than  natural 
though  the  vessel  itself  is  enlarged.  In  his 
third  variety,  the  veins  are  tortuous,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  dilated.  In  the  fourth,  their 
coats  are  thickentfd,  with  interspaees  between 
the  diseased  portions :  of  course  this  would 
give  the  veins  a  knotty  appe^nce,  forming 
th.it  kind  of  disease  which  we  commonly  re- 
gard as  true  varices.  In  the  fifth  variety, 
•Which  Andral  has  traced  by  di88ecti<ifD,'tliei|B 
are  septa  formed  in  the  veins,  dividing  their 
cavity  into  cells  which  are  filled  with  coagula. 
The  last  form  of  varix  noticed  by  this  patho- 
logist is  one  which  is  not  unusual  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum,  in  piles  of  Jong  stand- 
ing; in  it  there  are  not  merely  septa,  but 
perforations  in  the  coats  of  tlie  veins,  by  which 
communications  are  established  between  the 
hiterior  of  the  vein  and  the  smrounding  oel- 
fular  tissue,  which  is  thickened  and  diseased. 
Thts,  many  haemorrhoidal  swellings  at  the 
extremity  of  the  rectum  are  not  simply  vari- 
cose veins,  but  veins  which  have  undergone 
the  changes  I  have  described ;  and  it  has  some- 
tines  been  questioned  whether  some  of  these 
swellings  are  really  veins  at  all,  or  even  coa- 
nected  with  veins,  because  they  appear  so 
hard  and  solid. 

Some  of  the  forms  of  varicose  veins,  now 
described  to  you,  when  superficial,  must  inter- 
fere with  the  functions  of  the  valves,  and  in 
many  instances  these  parts  are  diseased  or 
imperfect ;  hence  one  cause  of  the  origin  and 
increase  of  the  disease,  especially  in  the  lower 
extremities;  for  the  column  of  blood,  not 
being  properly  supported  by  the  impaired 
Valves,  presses  unuuly  on  the  coats  of  the 
veins,  so  as  to  bring  on  a  thickening  of  theai, 
and  a  swelling  of  the  vessels  themsaves. 

The  large  size  of  varicose  veins  in  the  lower 
extremities,  and  the  great  disfigurement  they 
produce,  cannot  have  failed  to  strike  your  tkU 
tention  in  walking  round  the  wards  of  any  of  the 
metropolitan  hospitals.  You  will  see  in  some 
of  the  working  classes  the  veins  of  the  leg  enor- 
mously enlarged ;  yet  such  persona  frequently 
bear  the  disease  without  seeming  to  fetH  any 
great  inconvenience ;  and  it  is  only  when  a 
considerable  degree  of  pain  has  been  produced 
in  consequence  of  their  having  worked  harder 
than  usual,  that  they  will  submit  to  confinement. 

Varicose  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  on  some  obstruction  or 
derangement  of  the  capillary  circulation,  a  &ct 
which  I  mentioned  to  you  when  speaking  of 
varicose  ulcers.    Now  this  obstruction  of  the 
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•pilh^  ciraibtkin  is  well  known  to  creste  « 
^pasidon  to  chionic  iiiflaiiHD4tk»B,whicfi  fre. 
qoeotly  advtDces  to  ulceratioo;   hence  yon 
will  find,  that  fMttieBts,  who  haTe  long  laboured 
under  varicose  veins  of  the  leg,'^are  generally 
afflicted  with  ill-conditioned  ulcers  on  the 
same  parts*    The  mns  most  subject  to  varix, 
are  the  great  aaphena  vein  and. its  branches, 
the  spermatic  veins^  and  the  hesmorrhoidal 
veins.    I  may  state,  as  a  general  &ct,  that 
those  veins  are  most  liable  to  vafix,  in  which 
the  blood  has  to  ascend  a  considerable  distance 
against  its  own  gravity.    Hence  the  veins  of 
the  lower  extremities  are  those  an  which  the 
disease  is  most  frequent,    'there  is  an  addi- 
tbntl  iww>  wl^  the  wins  about  the  rectum 
should  be  so  freqneMtly  aUsffcud  wilh  varix^ — 
for  those  individnab^  who  lead  sedentery  Hves* 
and  are   babitoaliy  consttpated,  have  their 
bowels  loaded  with  hard  diry  excrement,  the 
pressure  of  which  on  the  fanemorrhotdal  veins 
must  contribote  very  much  to  bring'  on  piletj 
{for  so  the  disease  is  called  when  its  seat  is  in 
the  hjemorrhoidal  vans).    Here  also  another 
circumstance  is  sometimes  concerned  in  the 
production  of  varicose  veins,  namely,  the 
pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  veins  of 
the  pelvis  and  rectum.    In  tills  way,  a  dis- 
position to  piles  is  produced,  and  also  to  varix 
of  the  veins  of  the  leg.     The  tall  stature  of 
some  persona  may  be  regarded  as  conducive 
to  the  formation  of  varix,  on  account  of  the 
greater  length  of  the  veins,  and  consequently 
the  more  oonsiderable  extent  of  the  colunm  of 
ceturning  blood. 

With  regard  to  the  tieatment  of  varicose 
veins^  you  must  understand  very  well,  without 
my  reminding  you  of  it,  fhalt  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal indications  is  to  remove  the  exciting 
cause :  thus,  in  pregnant  woomu,  no  effectual 
amendment  can  be  expected  utitil  after  de- 
livery ;  yon  may  palliate  the  disease  by  keep- 
ing the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position,  but 
generally  no  effectual  relief  can  be  given,  till 
the  exciting  cause  has  been  removed.    In  all 
eases  of  varix,  it  is  an  important  object  to 
prevent  constipation,  and  this  more  especiallv 
when  the  veins  of  the  rectum  are  those  af-- 
fected.     In  every  instance,  however,  I  advise 
you  to  be  particularly  careful  to  obviate  con- 
stipation ;   and,  when  the  veins  of  the  lower 
extremities  are  varicose,  and  no  active  degree 
of  inflammation  is  present,  pressure  may  be 
employed  with  advantage,  by  means  of  ban- 
dages or  laced  stockings.     Rollers,  made  of 
India  rubber,  are  now  sold  for  this  purpose, 
which  answer  exceeding  well.    But  you  will 
frequently  be  called  to  patients  with  varicose 
veins  in  a  painful  and  inflamed  state,  the  skin 
over  the  diseased  veins  being  verv  red,  or 
discoloured  with  a  brown  tinge,  and  the  cel- 
hilar  sobstance  around  them  much  swelled. 
In  sacb  a  case,  you  will  be  obliged  to  dispense 
with  pressure  at  the  commencement,  as  the 
patient  cannot  endure  it.    Here  vou  must  first 
-eajoin    perfect  quietude,  and  the  recumbent 
position,  either  on  a  sofa  or  in  bed ;  you  must 


also  make  use  of  cold  applkAfions;  the  Kmb 
should  be  covered  with  cold  evaporating 
lotions;  and  if,  by  these  means,  the  patient 
should  not  be  relieved,  you  may  try  fbmenia* 
tion8,'and  a  poultice  made  of  bread  and  water* 
or  bread  and  the  lotio  plumbi  acetatis.  Of 
course,  you  would  not  neglect  aperients  and 
other  antiphlogistic  means.  Such  treatment 
is  to  be  persevered  in,  till  the  limb  is  quiet, 
when  it  will  usually  bear  pressure  with  ad- 
vantage. The  inflammation  of  veins,  arising 
from  varix,  does  not  frequently  assume  the 
daegerous  form  that  we  observe  in  phlebitis, 
from  the  mechanical  injury  of  a  large  vein ; 
it  does  not  frequently  extend  fiir  along  the 
vessel  towards  the  heart,  so  as  to  produoo 
danger  by  the  constitutional  disturbance  ex- 
cited, though  it  has  a  great  disposition  to 
aibet  the  snnroonding  parts,  such  as  tlie  skin 
and  celhifakr  membrane,  which  become  in- 
flamed, and  more  or  less  discokmred  and  thick- 
ned.  However,  by  injudicious  treatment, 
such  as  cutting  out  the  diseased  portion  of  the 
vein,  or  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  ves- 
sel, extensive  phlebitis  has  sometimes  been 
brought  on,  and  the  patient  destroyed  by  the 
fiebriie  disturbance  consequent  to  it  One 
inconvenience,  attending  varicose  veins,  is 
the  strong  tendency  they  evince  to  inflame 
and  ulcerate,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
patient  may  have  copious  and' even  dangerous 
bleeding.  With  regard  to  the  plan  of  curing 
varicose  viens,  by  obliteraUng  with  a  liga- 
ture the  trunk  belonging  to  the  Inranches 
principally  effected,  I  may  say,  that  the  un- 
satisfiurtory  results,  whiclr  the  treatment, 
founded  on  ^is  principle,  has  frequently  had, 
have  induced  the  best  modern  surgeons  to 
avoid  it,  except  in  very  urgent  cases  where 
the  patient  is  suffering  severely,  and  no  other 
means  of  relief  can  be  found.  For  instance, 
no  one  would  now  think  of  cutting  out  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  vein,  unless  the  symp- 
toms were  excessively  severe;  for  it  is  known, 
that  making  too  free  with  a  vein  of  important 
size  ii:  liable,  as  I  have  told  you,  to  produce 
the  dangerous  afiection  called  phlebitis. 
Neither  would  any  one  at  the  present  day 
voluntarily  and  readily  apply  a  ligature  to  the 
vena  saphena  major;  the  case  must  be  an 
urgent  one  indeed,  or  have  some  peculiarity 
to  justify  such  practice.  Instead  of  this  pro- 
eeeding,  another  has  been  proposed,  namely, 
that  of  passing  a  knife  under  the  vein,  and 
dividing  it,  without  carrying  the  instrament 
completely  through  the  ^in.  This  method 
seems  less  subject  to  be  followed  by  a  dan<< 
gerous  degree  of  phlebitis,  than  Sir  Everard 
Homers  operation  of  expoang  the  vein  and 
tying  it;  and,  if  the  obliteration  of  the  trunk 
•f  the  vena  saphena  major  be  judged  neoessaiy, 
Mr.  Brodie^s  method  shoukl  be  prefiBrred.  Mr. 
Mayo  usually  cures  varicose  veins  with  caustk:. 
The  various  enlargements  of  the  spermatic 
and  Inemorrhoidal  veins,  I  will  describe  when 
I  come  to  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  testicle 
and  rectum. 
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•  Gentlemen^  the  next  class  of  diseases  to 
which  I  propose  to  invite  your  attention  is 
one  of  considerable  interest,  I  allude  to  the 
ditecues  ofbcnet.  In  my  observations  on  the 
question, —  bow  &r  lost  animal  substances 
can  be  produced  ?  I  told  you,  that  there  were 
two  textures,  which  seem  to  have  a  greater 
power  of  reproduction  than  all  the  restj  namely, 
th6  skin  and  the  bones.  In  all  ^eral  cir- 
cumstances, the  bones  resemble,  m  their  or- 
ganisation, the  other  parts  of  the  system,  boin? 
supplied  with  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  and 
perves;  and  their  chief  peculiarity  consists  in 
their  containing  a  proportion  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  to  which  they  owe  their  rigidity,  strength, 
and  solidity,  so  essential  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  the  skeleton.  The  changes,  which 
the  bones  undergo  in  the  commencement^ 
progress,  and  decline  of  their  diseases  are  all 
remarkable  for  a  peculiar  slowness  of  cha^ 
racter;  and,  when  you  begin  to  make  ob- 
servations in .  practice,  you  will  soon  discover, 
that  the  different  processes,  which  take  place 
in  the  diseases  of  the  soft  parts,  are  in  gene- 
ral considerably  quicker,  than  those  attending 
the  morbid  slates,  or  the  following  accidenfau 
injuries  of  the  bones.  No  doubt,  this  fact  is  partlv 
owing  to  the  circumstance  I  have  mentioned, 
namely,  the  introduction  into  their  texture  of 
that  lifeless  inorganic  matter — ^phosphate  of 
lime,  and  also  to  their  inferior  degree  of 
nervous  energy.  Under  such  circumstances, 
we  should  hardly  expect,  d  priori,  that  tliey 
would  have  so  wonderful  a  power  of  repairing 
their  injuries  as  they  actually  po^^sess:  yet 
they  have  even  a  greater  power  of  this  de- 
scription than  perhaps  any  other  texture,  ex- 
cept the  skin;  but,  for  this  purpose,  they 
naturally  require  time,  and  sometimes  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  Tliese  circumstances 
will  be  convincingly  illustrated  in  the  account 
I  am  about  to  give  you  of  this  interesting 
subject.  The  first  affection,  to  which  I  shall 
invite  your  attention,  is  inflctmnuUion  of  the 
bones,  and  periostitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
periosteum,  or  fibrous  membrane  with  which 
thev  are  covered. 

Periostitis  is  a  term,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced bv  Mr.  Crampton  of  Dublin ;  indeed, 
he  was  the  first  person  who  noticed  and  de- 
scribed idiopaUkic  periostitis,  or  periostitis  that 
begins  as  an  original  affection ;  for  the  disease 
has  two  varieties,  the  idiopathic  and  sympto- 
matic  ;  the  latter  division  comprehending  that 
inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  which  is  the 
effect  of  disease  in  the  constitution,  such  as 
scrofula,  syphilis,  or  unfavourable  states  of  the 
health,  often  accompanying  the  careless  and 
injudicious  use  of  mercury.  Ever  sinbe  tlie 
venereal  disease  has  been  attended  to^  surgeons 
have  been  aware,  that  inflammation  of  tlw  pe- 
riosteum sometimes  followed  it ;  they,  there- 
tore,*  acquired  a  knowledge  of  periostitis  in  its 
Symptomatic  form,  but  it  remained  for  Mr. 
rampion  of  Dublin  to  give  a  description  of 
•^'^  idiopathic  example  of  the  disease;  and, 
OS,  it  was  owing  to  the  great  freqnenry. 


with  which  periostitis  came  on  after  certain 
specific  diseases  of  the  constitution,  that  sui^ 
geons  so  long  overlooked  the  idiopathic  varie^ 
of  the  complaint.  Indeed,  idiopathic  periostitis 
very  frequently  occupies  precisely  theoisaal 
seats  of  the  syphilitic  form  of  it,  the  sweliinff 
may  be  the  same  in  point  of  situation ;'  and 
hence  another  reason  why  the  disease  should 
have  been  overlooked.  • 

Periostitis  and  inflammation  of  the  bone  fre* 

3uently  exist  together;  indeed,  it  has  been 
oubted,  whether  the  surface  of  the  bone  can 
be  inflamed  without  the  periosteum  partici- 
pating in  the  inflammation;  but  it  appears; 
that  the  affection  may  commence  in  the  peri- 
osteum, and  if  it  go  on  for  some  time,  the  bon^ 
will  become  ajTected,  or  the  bone  may  be  in- 
flamed in  the  first  instance,  and,  after  a  time^ 
the  periosteum  becomes  affected  secondarily ; 
we  may  also  have  a  more  limited  degree  of 
inflammation  in  one  texture  than  in  the  other: 

Periostitis  presents  itself  under  the  acwie 
and  chronic  forms,  and  its  symptoms  differ 
accordingly.  In  the  chronic  the  pain  is  less 
severe  than  in  the  acute.  The  paronychia 
periostei,  or  the  deep-sealed  paronychia,  or 
whitlow,  which  affects  the  phalanges  of  the 
fingers  and  their  periosteum,  affords  us  a  fa- 
miliar example  of  periostitis  in  its  acute  fornu 
This  disease  is  followed  by  an  immense  swell- 
ing of  the  finger,  which  seems  ready  to  burst ; 
the  part  is  hardened  and  oedematous,  or  af- 
fected with  erysipelatous  inflammation ;  matter 
forms,  and  there  is  generally  a  sloughing  of  the 
integuments  of  the  fingers  and  hand,  with 
abscesses  between  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm. This  is  a  common  example  of  acute 
periostitis,  and  is  often  described  under  the 
name  of  paronychia  maligna. 

Periostitis  is  most  disposed  to  occur  on  those- 
bones,  which  are  situated  near  the  surfece  of 
the  body,  and,  on  this  account,  the  disease 
may  'easily  be  confounded  with  nodes ;  for, 
when  I  come  to  the  venereal  disease,  I  shall 
explain  to  you,  that  when  it  attacks  the  bones, 
it  has  a  disposition  to  invade  the  most  super- 
ficial ones  in  preference  to  others,  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  always  escape.  Periostitis,  also, 
sometimes  attacks  the  fibrous  membrane  of 
deep-seated  bones,  for  example,  the  femur; 
and  then  the  disease  is  almost  alwaj's  found  to 
be  situated  in  the  lower  thbd  of  the  thigh, 
sometimes  extending  as  for  as  the  joint,  and 
producing  a  swelling  of  it  Professor  Graves 
of  Dublin  has  delivered  several  interesting 
clinical  lectures  on  periostitis,  and  I  observe, 
that  he  divides  the  disease  into  two  kinds,  the 
circumscribed  and  the  diffused  ;  the  latter  he 
represents  as  following  accidental  injuries  or 
cold;  the  circumscribed,  he  says,  is  genendly 
the  result  of  specific  diseases  of  the  whole  con- 
stitution, for  example,  scrofula,  syphilis,  and 
that  impaired  state  of  the  system  brought  on 
by  aa  injudiciously  conducted  mercurial 
course.  <- 

The  local  symptoms  of  periostitis  vary  as 
well  as  the  constitutionai  ones.     When'  the 
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4ise8ae  is  chronic,  it  is  subject  to  exacerba- 
tions at  night,  which  is  anothier  circumstance 
liable  to  make  the  practitioner  suppose  the 
disease  to  be  a  node ;  the  increase  of  tlie  pain 
at  night  produces  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
general  health.    Inflammation  of  the  perios- 
teum, gentlemen,  is  more  rapid  in  ils  develop- 
ment than  inflammation  of  bones,  this  is  a  cir- 
cumstance in  which  the  affection  differs  from  a 
true  node ;  there  is  also  more  pain  and  fever, 
and  the  inflammation  is  quicker  in  its  course. 
In  an  early  examination  of  the  part,  you  will 
generally  find,  that  the  swelling  has  a  degree 
of  elasticity  about  it,  and  that  it  is  not  so  firm 
as  real  nodes,  in  consequence  of  an  ^ffiision  of 
a. quantity  of  a  coagulating  lymph,  under  the 
periosteum ;  you  will  also  notice,  that  the  in- 
flammation is  more  acute  than  that  of  a  true 
node,  and  more  disposed  to  spread  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,      in  severe  cases,  there  will 
always  be  a  great  deal  of  fever ;  the  functions 
of  the  digestive  organs  will  be  seriously  dis- 
turbed, and  you   will   mostlv  find  that  the 
patient  has  a  sallow  unhealthy  look.    I  believe, 
when  the  disease  has  not  been  the  effect  of 
accidental  external  violence,  an  impaired  state 
of  the  constitution  and  a  sallowness  of  the 
complexion    generally  attend  it.       In  some 
instances,  the  inflammation  goes  on  to  suppu- 
ration, and  the  pus,  which  forms,  b  commonly 
seated  between  the  bone  and  the  periosteum. 
The  inflamed  periosteum  is  sometimes  thickened 
without  an  effusion  of  fluid  under  it,  and  then 
there  may  be  increased  vascularity  of  the  bone, 
and  increased  adherence  of  the  periosteum  to 
its  surface,  attended  with  severe  suffering  and 
violent  disturbance  of  the  health.    This  form 
of  the  disease,  if  not  relieved  in  a  moderate 
time,  terminates  in  the  conversion  of  the  peri- 
osteum itself  into  a  fibro-cartilaginous  sub- 
stance.    It  is  followed  oy  a  considerable  swell- 
ing of  the  bone  itself,  so  that  the  disease 
assumes  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  node ; 
the  surface  of  the  bone  itself  becoming  altered, 
and  bony  matter  being  deposited  under  the  fibro* 
cartilaginous  substance,  while  the  wall  of  the 
original  bone  is  removed,  and  a  communication 
established  between  a  kind  of  cancellated  tex- 
ture in  the  new  bone  and  that  of  the  old  one. 
In  this  manner  the  new  formation  seems  to 
constitute  part  of  the  original  bone.    There  is 
no  preparation,  illustrative  of  these  facts,  in 
our  museum,  but  Professor  Graves  refers  to 
some  in  the  collections  at  Dublin. 
.  There  are  certain  predisposing  and  exciting 
causes,  which  taken  together  are  found  .to  have 
a  great  influence  in  the  production  of  periostitis. 
Thus  deranp^ement  of  the  health,  and  great 
mental  anxiety  will  predispose  to  the  com- 
plaint ;  and,  if  a  person  in  such  a  state  receive 
a  blow  on  the  shin,  he  may  have  a  consider- 
able degree  of  periostitis,  much  more  severe 
than  if  the  same  accident  had  happened  to  a 
healthy  subject    Then  it  is  known,  that,  in 
particular  states  of  the  constitution,  periostitis 
is  frequently  produced  by  an  injudicious  and 
iiK^utioQs  use  of  mercury,  either  by  its  employ- 


ment in  immoderate  quantities,  or  by  its  being 
given  when  tlie  patient  does  not  take  sufficient 
care  of  himself,  and  exposes  his  person  con- 
tinually to  a  damp,  cold  atmosphere.  Rhei}- 
matism  is  known  to  be  one  or  the  causes  of 
periostitis.  It  is  also  remarked  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those'  who  suffer  from  periostitis, 
are  persons  of  the  middle  age ;  hence  it  has 
been  inferred  that  this  period  of  life  predisposes 
to  the  affection ;  but  the  hxA  is,  it  is  not  unfre- 
qpently  met  with  both  in  old  and  in  young 
persons ;  in  the  latter  as  a  symptom  of  syphilis, 
or  as  a  consequence  of  that  aJBTection  and  the 
abuse  of  mercury,  or  else  as  a  symptom  of 
scrofula. 

Gentlemen,    the   trecttment   of  periosHlk 
differs  according  to  circumstances.    When .  it 
exists  in  the  cuMte  form^  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  such  local  and  constitutional  means  as 
are  calculated  to  subdue  inflammation  gene- 
rally ;  and  if  thescf  fail,  you  must  have  recourse 
at  once  to  an  incision  through  the  inflamed 
membrane.    I  am  now  speaking  more  parti- 
cularly of  tho  itkopcUhic  form.    Let  me  say 
then,  that  if  it  be  an  original  disorder,  inde- 
pendent of  any  specific  disease  of  the  consti- 
tution, you  should  commence  with  anti-phlo- 
fistic  measures,  and,  if  tbe^  iiBiil,  you  must 
ave  recourse  to  other  plans;  one  of  which 
consists  in  making  an  incision  through  the 
periosteum  down  to  the  bone.    It  is  found,  that 
idiopathic  acute  periostitis  causes  intense  agony, 
a  circumstance  which  pathologists  generally 
account  for  by  the   consideration,  that    the 
periosteum  is  a  fibrous  membrane,  inelastic^ 
and  indisposed  to  yield  in  proportion  to  the 
accumulation  of  matter  underneath  it.    This 
view  necessarily  sanctions  the  rule  to  make  an 
early  and  free  incision  through  the  membrane 
in  every  case  of  idiopathic  periostitis,  which 
does  not  readily  give  way  to  anti-phlogistic  treat- 
ment.    When  the  inflammation   arises,  (jbl% 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  often  does,)  from  the 
further  impairment  of  a  disordered  constitution 
by  an  injudicious  and  careless  course  of  mer- 
cury, that  mineral  should  be  discontinued ;  for 
were  you  to  persist  in  its  employment,  you 
would  be  keeping  up  the  exciting  cause.    No 
doubt  mercury  afone  will  not  produce  perios-- 
titis,  unless  the  constitution  be  at  the  same 
time  in  an  impaired  state,  or  the  person  expose 
himself  to  cold  while  taking  it ;  for  patients 
with  diseased  liver  in  warm  climates,  take  |rreat 
quantities  of  mercury  without  suffering  either 
from  periostitis,  or  nodes.    The  disease  there-r 
fore,  seems  to  be  the  combined  effect  of  the 
three  causes ;    the    first    the    effect  of  the 
venereal  disease  on  the  system ;  the  second  the 
effect  of  the  mercury  given  carelessly  and  in- 
judiciously; the  third  an  impaired  state  of 
the  health  existing  at  the  same  time.    Whether 
a  scrofulous  constitution  predisposes  patients, 
who  are  using  mercury,  to  periostitis,  may  be- 
^question,    aui,  undoubtedly,  inattention  to 
diet  and  regimen,  and  a  tendency  to  i^beumatism^ 
v^ill  fecilitate  the  occurrence  of  the  disease 
during  a  course  of  mercury^ 
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for  the  Management  of  Women  during 
Prwnancyf  Farturkion,  after  Deiiverif, 
ana  during  Lactation,  or  Sudding. 

Gbntlkmbn^ — There  is  a  great  dirersity  of 
opinion  anon^  authors  as  to  the  causes  of 
nonstrosities,  or  deformeil  infitnts.  The  an- 
eients  ascribed  them  to  whims  of  die  ima^ 
nation,  to  the  action  of  the  stars,  and  to  the 
nlluence  of  the  mnd  after  the  sight  of  hideous 
objects.  Whislowj  Prochaska,  Gall,  Spnrz- 
heim,  and  many  others,  attril^nted  them  t0 
wimitiTe  defects  in  the  germs;  while  Lecat, 
Sandifort,  and  most  of  the  modems,  believe 
them  to  be  purely  accidental.  Chaussier, 
Meckel,  Tiedemann,  GeoflVoy  Saint-Hilaiie, 
and  those  who  have  recently  written  on  the 
development  of  the  foetus,  ascribe  them  to  an 
mnest  of  |;rowth.  Tlie  last-named  renowned 
physiologist  has  made  the  greatest  researches 
and  numerons  observations  on  asonstfosities, 
and  has  arrived  at  the  concksion,  that  anor- 
mal  adherences  between  the  embryo  and  ovum, 
or  its  appendages,  are  the  real  causes  of  them. 
It  is  also  very  ev^ent,  that  pressure  made  on 
the  abdomen  by  tight  lacing  to  disguise  preg- 
nancy, or  to  preserve  the  n^ure,  and  various 
diseases  of  the  placenta,  which  may  retard  or 
impede  the  circulation  of  the  blood  between 
the  mother  and  infknt,  may  prevent  the  proper 
growth  of  the  latter  and  pnMoce  deformities. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mode  of  life 
of  the  mother,  the  state  of  her  nind,  health, 
diet,  and  exercise,  will  indirectly  affect  the 
embryo  in  the  first  days  of  its  existence. 
Some  women  experience  a  train  of  new  sen- 
sations  from  the  instant  of  conception,  though 
this  very  rarely  happens,^>— not  perhaps  in  one 
instance  in  ten  thousand.  Pregnant  women, 
in  general,  arc  more  excitable  and  sensible, 
and  sufTer  from  innnmerable  nervous  and 
anomalous  symptoms.  Some  are  exhilarated, 
others  depressed;  some  become  excessively 
nervous,  bilious,  or  hysterical;  others  enjoy 
much  better  health  than  at  any  ibrmer  period 
of  life.  Some,  who  are  naturally  gay  and 
amiable,  become  sad,  melancholic,  and  un- 
sociable ;  while  others  en^y  the  highest  spirits. 
The  appetite  and  taste  are  altered  by  preg- 
nancy. The  vulgar  attach  great  importance 
to  the  different  tastes  and  longings;  these,  as 
a  general  mle,  may  be  gratified  whenever 
wholesome  aliments  are  desired,  but  not  other- 
wise. It  would  be  wrong  for  a  pregnant 
""•^man  to  eat  crude  vegetables,  turnips,  carrots, 
*uular  foods  witiKNit  culinary  preparation. 


A  voracions  appetite  will  require  a  ^nsXet 
quantity  of  aliments  than  ordinary,  but  not  ao 
much  aa  would  be  injurious;  a  variable 
appetite  will  be  satisfied  by  fieqnent  slight 
repasts;  and  a  dimhiished  appetite  will  be 
stimulated  by  such  foods  as  the  woman  desires* 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  foetus 
that  the  mother  should  \At  more  food  thait 
nsual;  she  mar  take  it  to  satiety.  £\'ery 
description  of  high  seasoned  food^  and  tiie 
excessive  use  of  wines,  sphntuous  or  fermented 
Uquors,  brandy,  whiskey,  rin,  rum,  ale,  porter, 
stout,  ^c,  tea,  coiRfe,  oiocolate,  are  highly 
iniurious  both  to  the  mother  and  inmnt. 
These  liquors  injure  the  pregnant  woman,  anif 
expose  her  to  danger  during  partnritbn,  and  to 
i<ever  or  iniammation  afterwards,  while  they* 
arrest  the  growth  and  destroy  the  health  of  the 
infant  It  is  impossible  to  unr  down  rules  for 
the  quantity  of  diet  or  drink,  out  mrture  is  the 
best  guide.    The  mind  should  be  kept  tran- 

3uil,  there  should  be  no  fear  entertained- about 
elivery,  because  women,  as  well  as  all  ani- 
mals in  general,  do  well ;  our  domestic  ani- 
mals invariably  do  well,  and  so  do  women, 
when  they  attend  to  the  rules  laid  down  for 
their  general  health.  Parturition  is  a  natural- 
process  in  a  state  of  health ;  and  bad  labours 
are  comparatively  few  in  number,  as  appears 
by  the  reports  of  aH  the  lying-in  hospitals  in 
the  civilised  world.  Depression  of  mind  as  %9 
delivery  may  caose  convulMons  or  manis 
during  pregnancy,  labour,  or  after  dettverv. 

The  dress  of  a  pregnant  woman  should  be 
suited  to  the  season,  and  always  loose.  Tight 
bbcing  is  highly  injurious,  as  tt  impedes  the 
bveaming,  prevents  the  development  of  the 
abdomen  and  breasts,  arrests  the  growth  of 
the  infitnt,  and  inevitably  ensures  inflamed 
breast  and  sore  nipples  #fber  delivery,  thereby 
subjecting  the  mother  to  great  suffering,  and' 
depriving  the  infant  of  the  aliment  which 
nature  intended  for  it.  There  is  no  objection 
to  the  proper  use  of  slays  or  corsets  during  the 
first  five  or  six  months  of  utero-gestation,  bol 
after  that  period  they  should  be  worn  lo(»ely. 
The  simplest  aliments,  of  the  easiest  digestion, 
and  containing  most  nutriment  in  a  sasall 
volume,  are  those  most  appropriate  for  preg- 
nant women.  They  should  take  sli^t  repasts, 
and  never  overload  the  stomadi.  The  vulgar 
prgndice  of  forcing  them  to  take  more  food 
than  in  a  state  of  health  is  highly  pernicious, 
and  induces  indigestion,  flatulence,  spasm, 
diarriioea,  vomiting,  &c.  The  appetite  is  ca- 
pricious, and  hence  the  woman  often  fancies 
foods  she  disliked  before  conception,  and  dis- 
likes those  she  always  preferred.  The  ^ht 
of  animal  food  disgusts  some  women.  The 
diet  should  consist  in  wholesome  aliments, 
such  as  beef,  mutton.  Iamb,  fowl,  ftc,  roasted 
or  boiled  in  preference  te  broiled,  baked,  ftc., 
and  all  alted  or  smoked  aliments  ought  to  be 
taken  sparingly,  if  at  alh  as  Aey  generally 
derange  the  stomach.  The  flesh  of  yonn^ 
animals,  as  veal,  lamb,  kid,  chicken,  and  cer- 
tain hinds  of  fish,  are  less  nufrilkMa  ttea  Hit 
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fefiiMr,iii]t  ife  notexeite  the  ttomach  lo  much, 
ftnd  are  therefore  comidered  lighter.  Fatty 
aliraeots,  as  pork,  duck,  eel,  butter,  oil,  ftc-, 
are  easily  digested ;  but  generally  disagree  with 
ttervoug,  bilious,  dyspeptic  persons,  and  espe-* 
eially  during  pregnancy,  when  there  is  gene- 
f ally  more  or  less  nausea.  Farinaceous  foods, 
as  bread,  rice,  potato,  peas,  beans,  sago,  arrow- 
root, tapioca,  and  salep,  are  highly  nutritious, 
though  they  may  induce  heartburn,  flatulence^ 
and  indigestion.  Mucilaginous  aliments,  as^ 
carrots,  turnips,  parsneps,  cabbages,  asparagus, 
ought  to  be  used  sparioerly  by  pregnant 
women  and  those  who  suckle  their  in&nts; 
and  the  black  or  red  pepper  should  be  used 
with  them.  Sweet  foods,  as  sugar,  figs,  dates, 
fruits,  &c.,  should  be  used  in  moderation. 
A  moderate  use  of  wines,  ales,  porter,  &c.  is 
advisable.  As  the  stomach  is  irritable  and 
delicate  in  most  pregnant  women,  it  is  highly 
necessary  that  the  food  should  be  well  mas- 
ticated  or  divided  with  the  teeth,  to  render  it 
more  fitted  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  stomach ; 
and  drink  should  be  used  sparingly,  for  if  the 
gastric  fluid  be  too  much  diluted,  it  cannot  act 
on  the  food  in  an  efficient  manner.  These 
precepts  apply  to  all  persons,  but  more  par« 
ticularly  to  pregnant  and  suckling  women. 

Tight  lacing  in  the  advanced  stage  of  preg- 
nancy will  induce  many  painful  and  dangerous 
diseases^  obstinate  coughs,  spitting  of  blood, 

f)alpi(atioR  of  the  heart,  swelling  of  the  lower 
imbsy  enlargement  of  their  veins,  piles,  cos- 
tiveness,  heat,  and  scalding  in  evacuating  the 
bladder,  &c. 

The  pregnant  woman  should  deep  in  a 
capacious  and  airy  apartment,  and  take  repose 
for  eight  hours.    She  ought  to  retire  to  bed 
at  an  early  hour.    Moderate  eirercise  is  proper 
during  the  whole  period  of  utero-eestation, 
-but  should  never  be  talcen  to  &tigue.  IValking 
is  the  best  kind  of  exercise.  Women  living  in 
the  country,  or  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  bear 
great  exertion   and    hibour,  and    have  the 
easiest  deliveries ;  but  they  are  accustomed  to 
exercise  from  their  infancy.    The  motion  of 
carriages,  chariots,  or  vehicles  badly  hung, 
long  journeys,  walks,  runnmg,  dancing,  raising 
or  carrying  heavy  weights,  falls,  slips,  and 
blows  are  the  commonest  causes  of  hernia, 
uterine  hs^morrbage  or  flooding,  miscarriage 
or  premature  labour.    Moderate  carriage  ex- 
ercise or  sailing  may  be  used  with  safety. 
According  as  the  period  of  parturition  ap- 
proaches, women  have  more  occasion  for  rest 
and  repose,  and  should  therefore  take  lees 
exercise,  especially  those  who  are  liable  to,  or 
threatened  with,  abortion ;  and  sometimes  they 
should  be  confined  to  their  apartment,  placed 
on  a  couch,  or  confined  to  bed  for  days  or 
weeks. 

Abortion  or  miscarriage  is  mach  more  in- 
jurious to  health  than  parturition,  as  the  loss 
of  blood  and  the  debility  induced  are  greater. 
When  it  happens  onoe  it  is  difficult  to  prevent 
its  recurrence  on  future  occasions ;  anu  there- 
fore modioal  practitioners  judiciously  consider 


it  a  most  danger^ur  disease;  Balls,  theatre,- 
crowded  assemblies,  all  public  sights,  exhibi-. 
ttons,  and  seeming  dangers,  should  be  avoided 
by  pregnant  women ;  as  in  all  crowded  oieet* 
lags  the  air  is  heated  and  impure.  Long 
watchings,  or  want  of  rest,  as  well  as  power- 
fbl  emotions,  excite  the  nervous  system,  impair' 
the  strength,  and  derange  the  whole  functions 
of  the  Irady.  Violent  passions  are  alwayi^ 
ingurious  during  pregnancy.  I  have  already 
stated^  that  frights,  longings^  and  despondency 
may  retard  the  growth  of  certain  parts  of  the 
miant  during  the  early  period  of  its  existence ; 
but  this  cannot  happen  after  the  second  month 
when  it  is  fiilly  formed.  lM\y,  pregnant 
women  should  indulge  in  nuptial  commerce 
with  reserve  and  with  caution,  as  it  may  dis" 
turb  the  womb  and  bring  on  abortion,  as  very 
frequently  happens.  The  lower  animals  avoid 
copulation  after  the  female  is  with  yoang. 
l'^  womb  is  easily  disturbed  in  the  first  and 
last  months  of  pregnancy.  It  is  imperfectly 
closed  soon  afWr  conception,  and  is  very  liiucri 
distended  in  the  last  months,  so  that  th^ 
slightest  causes  may  excite  to  expel  its  con- 
tents, or  induce  abortion  or  premature  labour. 

Of  all  the  precepts  for  the  preservation  o^ 
health,  that  of  regulating  the  bowels  or  pro- 
curing an  evacuation  daily,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important.  No  person,  mate  or  female^ 
can  be  in  perfect  health  who  has  not  an  alvind 
evacuation  daily.  This  statement  would  ap^ 
pear  incorrect  to  non-professional  persons, 
but  no  physiologist  can  dispute  it.  Thos# 
whose  bowels  do  not  act  daily  suffer  from  some 
degree  of  indigestion  or  hysteria,  or  a  thou- 
sand ether  incipient  diseases.  Regulation  of 
the  bowels  during  pregnancy  preserves  the 
health,  prevents  a  vast  number  of  disorders 
incidental  to  this  condition,  ensures  a  natural 
and  $afe  delivery,  a  **  good  getting-up,"  and 
an  immunity  from  ^he  fevers  and  inflamma- 
tions consequent  to  parturition  and  the  puer- 
peral state,  and  a  healthful  vigorous  infant. 
The  medicines  usually  employed  s»  aperients, 
during  otero- gestation  or  pregnancy,  are  castor 
oil,  lenitive  electuary,  Elpsom  salts,  of  miU 
clysters;  but  the  folbwing  pills  are  much 
better.  R.  Ext.  colocynth.  c.  3ij ;  ext.  hyos- 
cyami,  3] ;  hydrarg.  subm.  gr.  xij — xv ;  olei 
menth.  pip.  v\yi  in  pilulas  xv.  divide,  ex 
quibus  sumat  »gra  unam  yel  duas  bora  somnf, 
pro  re  nata-  One  or  two  of  these  pills  taken 
at  bedtime,  occasionally,  or  as  often  as  may 
be  iieoessary»  Will  ai:t  mildly  and  e£9ciently. 
They  should  be  used  during  the  last  three 
months  of  pregnancy,  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  because  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged 
womb,  at  this  period,  on  the  bowels,  generally 
causes  obstinate  eostiveness,  piles,  swelling  jf 
the  lower  limbs,  derangement  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  heart-bum,  water-brash,  spasm, 
&c.,  &C.,  all  of  which  will  be  prevented  by 
proper  attention  to  the  bowels. 

As  a  general  rule,  pregnant  women  should 
ayofd  all  causes  of  irritation,  mental,  c^r- 
pereal,  and  mechanical  9s  these  will  i*- 
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t|ie  detarmiiiatkm  of  blood  to  tbo  womb,  or 
provoke  abortion  or  premature  laboar.  If 
lobittt  and  irigotom  woann  puisne  their  or* 
ditniy  avocations  with  safety,  it  6ee»  not  follow 
that  nervoufl  or  delicate  persons  cao  do  sou 
Even  the  first  shonU  moderate  their  avoca- 
tions or  ezertionsy  their  alimeDls,  exercise,  and 
pleasures;  but  the  greatest  management  is 
neeessary  for  the  latter  to  pieserve  their  off- 
spring until  the  time  of  parturition^  and  to 
keep  them  in  good  health. 

Pregnant  women  ought  to  avoid  air  that  is 
too  hot  or  too  cold,  or  such  as  is  chaiged  with 
odorifinous  exhalations.  All  substances  that 
confine  or  derange  the  bowels,  as  certain  ali- 
ments, or  medicioesy  opium,  laudanum,  chalk, 
ftc.,  all  severe  study,  night  watching,  or  too 
long  indulgence  in  bed.  They  ought  not  to 
be  alarmed  about  frights,  marks,  or  future 
consequences,  or  at  tlrase  false  and  frightful 
tales  told  about  parturition,  which  are  scarcely 
ever  true,  and  generally  exaggerated  bv  the 
narrators  to  prove  their  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. Young,  healthftil,  well-formed 
women,  who  are  pregnant  for  the  first  time, 
should  entertain  no  fears,  as  it  rarely  ever 
happens  at  present,  that  a  woman  cues  in 
labour,  and  never  afterwards,  without  im- 
prudence on  her  own  part,  or  ignorance  or  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  her  male  or  female 
atiemutnt.  Besides,  there  is  no  case  of  labour 
which  can  possibly  happen  but  may  be  ma- 
naged, and  the  woman's  life  preserved.  It  is 
redly  lamentable  to  listen  to  the  fears  and 
appiehensions  of  young  pregnant  women, 
which  are  general^  excited  in  their  minds 
by  ignorant  midwives  and  domestics,  and, 
indcM  I  may  add,  mothers  and  accjuaintances. 
But  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  this,  as  there 
Is  no  work  in  our  language  for  the  instruction 
of  the  other  sex,  as  regaras  parturition,  pr^- 
nancy,  confinement  afier  delivery,  or  the 
management  of  new  born  infants.  All  their 
information  is  derived  from  medical  practi- 
tioners and  nurses;  and  the  minority  of  both 
classes  of  advisers  has  been  hitherto  ex- 
tremely incompetent  That  there  are  as  able 
and  as  scientific  practitioners  in  this  as  in  any 
other  country  cannot  be  Questioned  f<5r  a 
moment;  but  the  study  of  obstetric  medicine 
was  only  enforced  five  years  since  in  this 
section  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  therefore 
was  previously  neglected  by  a  preponderating 
proportion  of  the  profession.  Even  now,  the 
injuries  that  are  daily  inflicted  upon  parturient 
women  and  their  helpless  offspring  by  in- 
competent practitioners  and  ignorant  midwives 
are  truly  frightful.  It  is  an  indelible  disgrace 
to  the  medical  corporations  in  this  kingdom 
U>  have  excluded  the  study  of  midwifery,  and 
lu  allow  ignorant  persons,  both  male  and 
fomale,  to  practise  so  difBciilt  and  dangerous 
a  department  of  medicine. 

The  pregnant  woman  should,  therefore,  pro- 
cure the  b«t  medical  aid  for  the  period  of  deli- 
very that  drcum^ances  irill  permit;  and  she 
should  never  employ  a  midwife,  if  she  can 


piticoie  a  itaediad  pitetitiowr.  Ti.e  _ 
of  a  medical  practitioner,  and  his  obnfident 
assorance  of  her  safety,  will  inspire  hope^  and' 
CESpedite  ddiveiy;  anid  should  any  nntowarcl 
event  oonr,  a  midwife  who  has  not  leoeived 
medical  instmction,  and  few  in  this  kingdom 
haiv^  is  of  no  use  whatever.  Let  the  parturienl 
woman  place  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
advice  of  her  medical  attendant,  strictly  faUov 
his  directions,  have  no  opinion  of  lier  owoi 
and  pay  no  attentieD  to  any  contrary  advice 
that  may  be  proposed  by  her  nurse.  During 
labour,  she  must  always  remember  that  time 
and  patience  are  necessary  for  her  delivery.  If 
her  medkral  attendant  assures  her  that  she  is 
safe,  she  must  have  patience,  and  avoid  gttsts 
of  passion,  which  often  induce  fatal  convul* 
sion8,oreven  mania.  Fortunately  for  humanity 
the  niedkal  practitioner  can  now  abridge  labour, 
and  save  an  immensity  of  suffering,  without 
any  operation,  but  merely  by  the  exhibition  of 
medicine.  I  am  as  convinced  of  the  power  of 
the  secale  comutum,  as  I  am-  of  opium.  An 
uneducated  midwife  can  afford  no  relief 
whatever,  and  generally  does  harm  by  her 
interference.  I  never  knew  a  woman  who 
was  attended  by  a  medical  practitioner,  who  on 
anv  future  parturition  would  admit  a  midwife. 
I  have  often  heard  women  remark  how  difibr- 
enlly  ihey  were  treated  by  their  female  and 
their  medical  attendants ;  and  that  females  are 
much  more  unfeeling  than  those  of  our  own 
sex.  Midwives  have  great  influence  over  the 
lives  of  mothers  and  their,  infiints,  and  tbey 
either  preserve  the  human  species  by  their 
knowledge,  or  destroy  it  by  their  ignorance. 
This  position  was  admitted  in  France,  nearly  a 
century  ago,  and  led  the  government  to  order 
all  midwives  to  receive  medKal  instruction; 
and  not  to  practise  without  it  under  heavy 
penalties.  They  should  be  decent,  modest, 
moral,  religious,  sober,  regular,  and  humane 
in  their  conduct,  and  on  no  account  commence 
practice  without  having  received  mectical  in- 
struction. They  should  attend  as  speedily  as 
possible  in  all  cases,  regulate  the  apartment, 
bedding,  dress,  intended  for  the  woman  and 
infant,  and  prepare  the  food  for  the  parturient 
woman.  They  sbouU  never  attempt  to  dilate 
the  genital  fissure,  <'to  make  room  for  the 
iofiint,**  they  should  sit  and  observe  nature* 
They  ought  to  refrain  from  tellio|f  frightful 
tales,  and  likewise  from  administenng  strong 
liquors,  which  are  not  necessary  in  one  case  in 
a  thousand,  unless  where  the  patient  is  delicate 
or  has  suffered  a  long  time ;  animals  do  well  in 
labour  without  ardent  liouors.  When  the  infant 
is  passing  into  the  world,  its  head  shouM  be 
supported  while  its  body  is  being  expelled,  and 
so  soon  as  it  breathes  the  navel  string  should  bn 
firmly  tied  with  some  strong  tape  or  waxed 
thread,  within  an  inch  and  a  halt  of  the  abdo- 
men, a  double  knot  placed,  and  the  navel  cord 
cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  infant  ought 
to  be  enveloped  in  a  piece  of  flannel,  called  e 
receiver,  and  a  warm  napkin  applied  to  th^ 
mother.    The  patient  may  now  have  a  Uttlf 
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hnnAy,  or  olhev  spirit,  or  wine  and  water^ 
additional  bed  covering  put  oni  the  wet  clothes 
drawn  from  nnder  ber,  and  be  left  quiet.  In 
general  the  placenta,  or  after-birth,  cotoes  off 
m  half  auvhour  or  an  hour  after  the  birth  of 
the  infiint.  The  woman  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed lor  an  hour  after  delivery,  or,  in  oUier 
words,  the  bed  adjusted ;  or,  as  the  phrase  is 
among  midwives,  "  put  to  bed."  During 
this  hour  the  inftint  should  be  washed  and 
dressed  in  the  manner  to  be  described  here- 
after, in  an  adjoining  apartment  The  mother 
should  on  no  account  sit  up  while  her  bed  is 
being  arranged,  but  be  raised  in  the  sheet 
between  persons,  or  shifted  on  a  couch,  or  on 
chairs  covered  with  bedclothes.  If  she  sits  up, 
she  may  be^seiied  with  flooding,  feinting,  or 
felling  down  of  the  womb, — ^£e  prolapsus 
uteri  of  writers.  When  the  placenta,  or  after- 
birth, comes  away,  or  is  expelled,  a  warm 
napkin  should  be  applied  to  the  patient,  and 
a  bandage  placed  around  the  abdomen.  Her 
head  and  shoulders  should  be  raised,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  escape  of  the  lochial  discbarffe. 
The  external  genitals  should  be  washed  daily 
with  warm  milk  and  water. 

On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  bed  may  be 
arranged,  and  the  patient  should  be  placed  on 
her  side,  as  before  stated. 

The  diet  of  a  puerperal  or  lying-in  woman 
should  be  mild  ana  unirritating,  as  gruel, 
arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca,  prepared  barley, 
barley-water,  weak  tea,  coffee,  &c.;  and  all 
sorts  of  animal  food,  as  well  as  every  de- 
scription of  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors, 
plain  or  spiced,  are  highly  improper,  and  may 
produce  dangerous  fevers  or  inflammations. 
Ardent  liquors  must  be  administered  in  very 
small  quantities,  even  by  the  faiculty,  and  are 
seldom  necessary. 

No  broths,  meats,  eggs,  or  fish,  are  to  be 
allowed  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after 
delivery,  unless  in  cases  attended  with  debility, 
as  when  the  patient  labours  under  consump- 
tion, liver  complaint,  or  any  other  chronic  dis- 
ease. The  lower  classes,'  especially  in  the 
country,  do  well,  as  also  the  inferior  animals, 
without  hi^h  seasoned  foods,  spirituous,  or  sti- 
mulating liquids. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  deliverv  a  little  beef- 
tea,  chicken-broth,  calves'-feet  jelly,  fresh  eggs, 
&C.  may  be  given  in  small  and  repeated  quan- 
tities; but  should  headach,  flushed  face,  or 
rapid  pulse  be  caused  by  any  one  of  these  it 
must  be  immediately  discontinued.  Delicate 
women  may  take  animal  food  immediately  after 
delivery,  but  this  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  very  rarely  to  be  adopted.  When 
the  mother  has  breast  milk,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  give  the  infent  castor  oil,  melasses,  syrup  of 
violets,  or  butter  and  sugar,  as  the  bowels  will 
be  purged  by  the  first  milk,  or  often  without 
it;  but  should  they  not  be  opened  in  twenty- 
jfour  hours,  half  a  teaspoonfnl  of  castor  oil  may 
be  exhibited,  and  repeated  in  six  hours  if  ne- 
cessarv.  If  the  infent  does  not  pass  urine, 
tome  hours  after  its  birth,  the  lower  part  of  its 


abdomen  should  be  fomented  with  warm  watert 
or  decoction  of  poppies,  and  the  genitals  ex- 
amined, lest  there  be  any  unnatural  formation. 
It  often  happens,  that  the  breast  milk  is  not 
supplied  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and,  in  such 
cases,  the  best  substitute  for  the  natural  food 
is  five  parts  of  cream,  or  sweet  milk,  with  one 
of  boiling  water.  The  cream,  or  milk,  should 
not  be  tK>iled,  but  warmed  when  required,  by 
placing  the  vessel  that  contains  it  in  warm 
water.  The  frequency  of  giving  food  will  be 
described  hereafter. 

The  woman  may  sit  up  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  after  delivery  if  she  feels  able,  and  is  of  a 
strong  constitution ;  but  if  delicate  not  for  a 
longer  period.  She  will  feel  giddiness  on  sit- 
ting up  for  the  first  time,  pains  in  the  back, 
loins,  and  lower  extremities,  which  mav  con- 
tinue for  several  days,  but  will  gradually  dis- 
appear. She  sliould  not  attem pt  to  walk  about 
her  apartment  sooner  than  the  ninth  day,  or 
so  long  as  the  discharge  continues.  This  may 
be  very  mucii  increased  by  sitting  up,  or  at^ 
tempting  to  walk ;  and  the  woman  should  not 
go  into  the  open  air  or  take  exercise  until  it 
has  ceased,  which  may  not  be  for  a  month. 
She  should  remain  in  bed  or  on  a  sofa.  It  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  rigid  rules  on  this  head, 
as  constitutions  differ  so  much.  One  woman 
will  be  pursuincr  her  usual  avocations  on  the 
sixth  or  eighth  day,  and  another  not  at  the  end 
of  a  month.  There  is  great  liability  to  fevers 
and  inflammations  of  the  most  fatal  descrip- 
tion, and  therefore  the  preceding  precepts  in- 
culcated ought  to  be  strictly  attenoed  to.  The 
bowels  may  be  opened  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
castor  oil  on  the  second  or  tiiird  day  after  de«- 
livery,  provided  there  is  a  supply  of  breast 
milk ;  but  if  the  milk  has  not  formed  the  ape- 
rient will  impede  it,  by  causing  a  determination 
of  blood  from  the  breasts  to  the  abdomen.  If 
we  wish  to  prevent  the  secretion  of  milk,  io 
cases  where  the  infant  is  born  dead,  we  do  so 
by  opening  the  bowels  freely.  AH  strong 
liquors,  exposure  to  cold,  or  too  much  heat,  or 
sitting  too  soon,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
as  they  may  induce  fevers  or  inflammations  at 
any  time  during  the  first  nine  days,  and  some- 
times as  late  as  the  second  week.  The  chamber 
should  be  properly  ventilated,  and  the  tem- 
perature regulated  according  to  the  season, 
and  the  bed  clothes  should  be  sufiBcient  to 
cause  comfortable  warmth,  but  not  too  warm, 
as  then  both  miliary  fever  and  a  superbundant 
lochial  discharge  would  be  induced.  When 
the  breasts  become  hot  and  painful  they 
should  be  fomented  with  a  warm  decoction  of 
poppies  and  chamomile,  and  then  drawn  by  a 
proper  glass,  or  by  the  infent,  or  by  an  older 
child,  or  an  adult.  This  subject  I  shall  notice 
more-  fiilly  in  a  short  time.  The  woman 
should  not  rise  from  bed  until  the  lochial,  or 
child-bed  discharge  has  ceased,  for  while  it 
continues  the  womb  is  not  reduced  to  its 
proper  size  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  and 
therefore  all  bodily  exertion  will  disturb  it, 
and  render  the  disdiarge  excessive. 
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•  Most  women  are  extremely  sensitive  after 
deKveiy,  and  hence  they  should  be  Icept  per- 
fectly quiet,  all  noise,  and  strong  mental 
emotions,  or  improper  aliments,  either  solids 
or  fluids,  being  highly  injurious ;  so  great  is 
the  nervousness  after  delivery,  that  any  cause 
of  alarm  may  induce  convulsions  or  maniaj 
and  any  kind  of  improper  food  or  drink,  or 
exposure  to  cold,  excite  fevers  or  inflamma** 
tion.  It  is  an  axiom  with  medical  practitioners^ 
Ihatmore  women  die  after  delivery  than  during 
pregnancy  and  parturition. 

It  generally  happens  that  the  breasts  become 
hot  and  painful  in  a  day  or  two  after  delivery, 
in  consequence  of  the  determination  of  blood 
from  the  womb  to  these  organs,  for  the  pur- 
"pose  of  causing  the  secretion  of  milk.  Warm 
fomentations,  as  already  mentioned,  and  after-* 
wards  the  application  of  almond  or  olive  oil  are 
usually  employed,  and  then  suction.  There 
raa^  he  a  slight  fever  for  twenty-^foar  hours, 
whtch  is  by  no  means  dangerous,  and  is  desig- 
nated milk  fever. 

The  secretion  of  milk,  or  lactation,  is  a  part 
of  the  process  of  reproduction,  and  is  essential 
to  the  well*being  of  the  parent  and  offspring. 
K  preserves  the  mother  from  febrile  and  in- 
flammatory diseases,  and  it  affbrds  the  aliment 
intended  by  nature  for  her  infant  Every 
woman,  whose  constitution  and  health  are 
good,  ought  to  suckle  her  infant,  but  every 
one  who  is  delicate,  affected  with  chronic  dis- 
ease, or  has  little  breast  milk,  should  avoid  it 
When  the  nipple  is  too  short  for  the  in&dt  to 
seixe  it,  artificial  suction  will  be  necessary,  and 
this  is  effected  by  means  of  breast  bottles,  or 
various  other  contrivances.  The  nurse,  or 
some' adult,  mval  effect  it  in  some  cases,  and  in 
former  times  a  young  dog  was  applied  for  tlie 

f>urpose.  Unless  the  tumefied  breasts  are  re- 
ieved  they  are  extremely  liable  to  become  in- 
flamed. Artificial  nipples,  prepared  teats, 
shields  of  wood,  gum  elastic,  glass,  and  metal 
were  tried,  but  of  this  the  woml,  covered  with 
a  prepared  teat,  is  the  best.  Even  this  is  liable 
to  injure  the  infant's  mouth,  and  should  be 
laid  aside  as  soon  as  the  nipple  is  sulBciently 
elongated  to  be  grasped  by  the  infant. 

During  lactation  the  nurse  should  use  nu- 
tritious aliments,  such  as  described  when 
speaking  of  pregnancy;  she  should  avoid 
ardent  uquors  and  actds,  the  depressing  or 
violent  passions,  which  deteriorate  the  milk, 
and  she  should  not  expose  herself  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  pregnancy.  The  infant 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  breast  every  two 
hours,  and  even  oftener  when  it  is  feeble,  but 
after  some  days  at  the  interval  of  three  hours* 
It  should  be  successively  apfiUed  to  eaclr  breast 
on  every  occasion,  unless  it  is  satiated  with 
either,  but  some  advise  that  one  breast  should 
be  reserved  for  the  next  application.  Regur- 
gitations, or  vomiting,  with  hiccough,  are  easily 
relieved  by  dill,  fennel,  or  aniseed  Water 
sweetened.  It  sfaoold  be  always  remembered, 
that  the  breast  milk  will  be  affected  by  the 
food  and  medicine  taken  by  the  woman  who 


supplies,  and  that  it  may  be  better  in  ovf^ 
breast  than  in  the  other.  It  may  be  supera- 
bundant in  some,  sparing  or  entirely  absent  iv 
others.  In  the  last  case  mercenary  or  arti&cial- 
laclation  will  be  necessary,  and  these  I  shall 
consider  when  describing  the  diet  proper  for 
Infants.  On  the  present  occasion  I  notice 
those  general  rules,  relative  to  pregnancy,  par- 
turition, puerperanty,  and  lactation,  which  are 
most  conducive  to  tfie  preservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  infant,  before  and  after  birth  } 
and,  in  adopting  this  course,  I  follow  the  ex- 
amples of  many  distinguished  writers  on  th^ 
physical  education  of  infisints.  It  must  be 
manifest  to  every  one  conversant  with  medical 
science,  Uiat  unless  the  health  of  a  woman, 
from  the  time  of  conception^  to  the  period  of 
ablactation,  or  weaning,  be  gooA,  the  growth 
of  her  offspring  will  be  affected.  Every  ob- 
stetrician, engaged  in  practice,  will  acknow- 
ledge, that  some  infants  are  born  so  feeble  and 
delicate,  that  many  of  them  expire  immediately 
after  birth,  others  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  se- 
veral are  reared  with  the  greatest  difllculty, 
and  these  are  generally  destroyed  by  the  nu- 
merous disease^  incidental  to  cnildhood. 

It  therefore  follows,  that  the  consideration 
of  the  rules  for  the  preservation  of  the  health 
of  pregnant  women,  parturient,  puerperal,  and 
nurses,  is  essential  to  the  conservation  and 
vigour  of  infonts,-and  to  the  increase  of  popn«> 
lation.  This  conclusion  appears  to  me  to  be 
incontrovertible,  and  I  have  acted  upon  it  in 
the  preceding  lectures.  I  might  have  been 
much  more  minute  in  my  description  of  the 
subjects,  but  having  alreadly  descrilied  the  hy- 
gienic and  medical  treatment  of  pregnant,  paiw 
turient,  and  puerperal  women  in  the  former 
part  of  this  course  of  lectures  on  midwifery,  I 
considered  a  recapitulation  unnecessary. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  management  of  new  bom  infiints, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  physical  edu- 
cation of  infants. 
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If  the  name  of  a  disease  ought  to  be  a  soccinct 
definition  of  the  same,  so  at  least  should  it  ex- 
press one  of  its  principal  phenomena.  The 
word  hlennorrhagia  is  quite  as  incorrect  as 
gonorrhoeot  arture,  urethritu,  ureihro-^pogi" 
nitis,  chaude-pitie,  &c. ;  but  if  it  convention- 
ally serve  to  designate  a  certain  l(»ion^  and 
the  collection  of  symptoms  belonging  to  it, 
without  any  intrinsic  value, — as  the  surname, 
for  instance,  indicates  a  man  without  describ- 
ing him', — the  name  blennorrhagia  is  as  good 
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as  aSif  ddier,  provided  it  be  Adopted,  and  it  be 
known  wlrat  is  spbken  of  wlien  it  is  used. 

Blennorrhagia,  the  occurrence  of  which  is 
80  common,  has  been  studied  by  all  the  authors 
who  have  occupied  themselves  with  venereal 
diseases,  but  has  not  always  been  explained  in 
the  same  manner.  Thus:  some  have  regfarded 
it  as  a  form  of  the  pox,  while  others  have  con> 
sidered  it  altogether  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
disease.  Between  these  two  extremes,  of  which 
the  Society  of  Physicians  of  Besan^on  wished 
to  jud^  in  1810,  arises  an  opinion  more 
ration^,  and  which,  not  making  of  bJennor- 
rhagia  an  individual  disease,  recognises  dif-i 
ferent  species  of  it.  This  mode  <^  regarding^ 
the  subject,  observation  has  forced  me  to  adopt. 
Indeed,  if  we  study  the  causes  of  blennorrhagia, 
flie  state  of  tissues  which  are  the  seat  of  it, 
and  the  symptoms  accompanying  or  following 
it,  we  perceive  that  it  is  not  always  identical 
However,  to  study  it  with  advantage,  and  to 
comprehend  it  better,  we  must  begin  our  re- 
searches at  its  source,  and  take  its  commencing 
point  in  the  organs  of  the  woman.  In  her, 
all  its  forms  are,  as  it  were,  unveiled,  by  the 
fiicility  with  which  every  thing  may  be  seen, 
aiid,  what  is  wonderful  in  a  host  of  facts,  finds 
then  a  prompt  and  easy  explanation.  I  am 
astonished  that  all  the  authors  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  systematise  have  not  regarded 
the  question  in  the -same  point  of  view,  and 
that,  instead  of  building  up  theories  respecting 
the  meatus  urinarius  of  the  man,  wi^out  being 
able  to  penetrate  into  his  narrow  canal,  they 
have  not  thought  of  the  facility  with  which 
they  might  have  explored  the  vagina,  and 
verified,  by  direct  observation,  what  they  only 
snraected  in  the  man. 

We  have  commenced,  then,  our  study  of 
blennorrhaoia  in  the  female,  and  by  it  we 
subsequently  better  comprehended  and  better 
explained  that  afltetion  in  man.  In  the  woman 
we  have  seen,  in  reference  ta  th«  causes,^ 
blennorrhagia  qnite  spontaneous,  and  arising, 
independently  of  coition,  nuder  the  influence 
of  different  pathological  and  non -venereal  con- 
ditions, such  as  scittfiala,  scaly  skin,  eruptions 
(dartres),  the  second  teething,  &c.  The  sea- 
sons (spring  and  autumn)  appear  to  me  not 
foreign  to  its  more  or  less  ready  development, 
and  to  its  greater  or  less  frequency.  Some- 
times it  has  been  owing  to  a  cause  either  me- 
chanical or  fchemical,  such  as  repeated  nfas- 
turbation,  the  abuse  of  premature  coition,  or 
of  coition  at  a  period  when  there  is  dispro- 
portion between  the  organs ;  the  introduction 
into  the  sexual  parts  of  foreign  irritant  bodies, 
solid  or  liquid;  contusions  and  lacerations; 
certain  exercises  productive  of  nrach  fiitigue, 
&c.  Sometimes  its  cause  has  been  an  impure 
connexion,  well  proved,  or  a  contagious  dis- 
charge has  produced  it;  and>  contagious  in 
its  turn,  was  susceptible  of  transmission ;  but 
thet),  it  has  always  infected,  at  the  fint  con- 
tact, the  parts  submitted  to  the  contagion. 
Never,  for  instance,  has  the  matter  6{  a  con- 
tagious blennorrhagia,  applied  to  the  organs 


of  generation,  had,  as  its  primaiy  phenomena, 
a  biennhorrhagic  ophthalmia,  or  produced  an 
otorrheea.  When  these  accidents  have  oc- 
curred, and  when  they  have  been  attributable 
to  blennorrhagia  without  any  proof  of  direct 
infection,  the  individuals  afl^ted  by  them  still 
or  previously  had  urethro-getiital  or  anal  blen- 
tforrhagia;  never  has  matter,  taken  by  the 
mouth,  produced  a  discharge  f^m  the  genital* 
parts,  as  has  been  lecently  announced. 

When  I  have  sought,  in  the  woman,  what 
relations  might  exist  between  the  particular 
causes  and  the  precise  seat  of  blennorrhagia, 
I  have  found  none;  indeed,  we  have  beeir 
able  to  convince  ourselves  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  discharge,  the 
vulva*  the  urethra,  the  vagina,  and  the  uterus, 
have  been  liable  to  be  affected  nngly  or 
together.  Yet  it  may  truly  be  said  (ami  we 
have  advanced  this  in  a  lifemoir  read  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  inserted  in  the 
collection  of  its  labours),  that  the  ureUira  in 
the  woman  is  more  frequently  attacked  singly, 
or  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest  of  the  genital 
Ofgans,  when  the  blennorrhagia  is  the  result 
of  an  impure  connexion. 

In  reference  to  the  lesions  of  the  tissues,  we 
have  found,  as  already  stated,  the  urethro-^ 
genital  mucous  membrane,  throligbout  its  whole 
extent,  or  in  isolated  spots,  of  a  more  or  less 
intense  red,  accompanied  with  tumefiictioo; 
heat,  and  redness,  without  there  being,  how- 
ever, irritation,  and  presenting  a  condition,  as 
it  were,  erysipelatous,  susceptible  of  lasting  a 
eertain  time,  to  disappear  subsequently,  or 
constituting  but  the  first  stage  of  a  catarrhal 
inflammation,  speedily  giving  rise  to  a  variable 
morbid  secretion,  of  which  the  differences 
hitherto  appear  to  haVe  no  relation  whatever 
with  the  particular  cause  of  the  affection.  I 
have  found,  on  examining  the  wlva^  the  va- 
gina, and  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  the  mncoos 
membrane  covered  with  papulie,  or  with  more 
or  less  developed  folUcles,  constituting  a 
vaginitis,  or  papular  utero- vaginitis— a  jMon- 
Iffiria  {ptorelyirii,  Rtconn),  as  I  have  named 
it,  and  capable  of  presenting  it  in  different* 
degrees ;  sometimes  under  the  fbrm  of  smali 
spots  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  bead,  more  or  l^ss 
isolated,  and  more  or  less  confluent ;  sometimes 
nnder  the  more  advanced  form  of  granulationsy 
in  some  measure  deprived  of  epitheKum,  and 
resembling  fleshy  granulatiofis;  and  sometimes 
passed  into  the  condition  of  true  vegetations,    v 

The  vulvar  mucons  membrane,  the  nrethral 
mucoBS  membrane,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  and 
the  vaginal  and  uterine  mucous  membrane, 
have  frequently  presented  more  or  less  nome- 
rous  and  extensive  patches,  resembling  the 
snrfiKc  of  a  blister  in  a  state  of  perfect  suppu- 
ration. In  one  woman,  in  the  deep  parts,  and 
Upon  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane presented  a  most  characteristic  eruption 
of  herpes  pblyctenoides.  Divers  ulcerations 
have  occurred  in  the  different  points  of  their 
extent. 

Variable  secretions  have  been  found  "v 
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Vfethr»»  the  vulva,  the  vagina,  and  the  utenis» 
but  their  difference  has  not  appeared  to  be- 
connected  with  one  lesion  of  tissue,  or  with 
one  cause  more  than  with  another.  The  acute 
state,  whatever  may  have  been  the  particular 
lesion,  has  given  rise  to  the  commencemeot  of 
a  secretion  almost  serous,  or  else  normally 
mucous,  but  more  abundant-;  becoming  opaque^ 
and  then  passing  into  the  perfect  purulent 
state,  of  a  more  or  less  deep  yellow  and  green 
and  sometimes  tinged  with  blood.  The 
chronic  state  frequently  gives  rise  to  a  more 
JOt  less  thick  milky  secretion,  and  approxima- 
^ng  to  a  caseous,  or  only  to  a  more  mucous 
consistence.  The  chronic  discharj^e  may  also 
be  purulent,  brownish-red,  or  tinged*  with 
blood.  I'he  acute  and  chronic  discharges 
may  be  completely  inodorous,  or  on  the  con- 
trary, hare  an  excessively  marked  odour. 
When  there  are  mucous  papulae,  the  odour, 
#ut  generis,  is  so  marked,  as  to  be  character- 
istic  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  In  other 
circumstances  it  approaches  more  or  less  to  the 
foetid  smell  of  cancer,  or  of  feculent  matter. 
However,  the  only  differences  resulting  from 
the  peculiar  seat  are,,  that  the  uterine  secre- 
tions are  always  more  mucous,  thready,  ag- 
glomerated into  flakes  (floccus),  while  those 
coming  from  the  urethra,  the  vulva,  and  the 
vagina,  constitute  a  liquid  with  molecules,  more 
free  and  independent  of  one  another. 

The  symptoms  of  blennorrhagia  in  the 
woman  do  not  present  differences  always  rela- 
tive to  the  cause  that  has  produced  it :  they 
are  more  connected  with  its  precise  seat  and 
with  its  degree  of  intensity.  Yet  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  at  the  Hdpital  des  V^n^riens, 
women  affected  with  discharges  both  acute 
and  chronic,  complain  of  no  kind  of  pain,  and. 
be  only  in  some  measure  advertised  of  their 
disease  by  the  unusual  spots  upon  their  linen. 
Often,  however,  an  inconvenient  heat  at  the 
vulva,  accompanied  or  not  with  itching,  will 
i^nnounce  the  onset  of  the  disease.  When 
the  urethra  has  been  affiscted,  the  passage  of 
the  urine  has  been  painful;  there  then  existed 
#  sensation  of  burning,  pricking,  or  of  cutting, 
as  though  a  sharp  instrument  had  traversra 
tiie  ureiira.  There  was  then,  according  to 
(he  ffgurative  and  vulgar  expression,  chatide^ 
ctMtf,  clap.  But  this  pain  on  making  water 
has  most  frequently  been  wanting  when  there 
existed  recent,  acute,  and  very  abundant  ure- 
thral discharges,  so  that  the  absence  of  this 
qrmptom  is  to  me  a  matter  of  no  importance' 
in  seeking  to  determine  the  diagnosis.  In 
vaginal  blennorrhagia,  accompanied  or  not 
with  urethral  discharge,  the  vagina  has  most 
frequently  remained  free  from  pain,  when  not 
irritated  by  foreign  bodies.  In  some  women 
in  the  acute  stsfe,  we  have  been  able  to  intro- 
duce the  specuhun  without  pain ;  but  in  some 
patients  coition  or  the  slightest  touch  was  in- 
supportable. Delecation  even  determined 
~>^ui,  which  was  already  more  vivid  from  the 

ment  that  the  feculent  matters  remained 
cted  in  the  rectum. 


-  In  the  uterine  discharges,  tympioms  ef 
metritis  (inflammation  of  the  womb)  have 
frequently  existed :  thus,  troublesome  sense  of 
weight  in  the  fundament,  heat  of  the  neck  to 
Uie  touch,  sensibility  of  the  womb  on  direct 
pressure  through  the  vagina,  pain  upon  hypo- 

fastric  pressure,  sense  of  tension  in  tlie  iliac 
Msae,  errors  in  the  period  of  the  menstrual 
discharge;  sometimes,  also,  none  of  these 
svmptoms  existed,  although  the  uterine  dis- 
charge was  acute  and  abundant.  In  the  6iU 
ferent  states,  general  and  syphilitic  symptoms 
were  sometimes  manifested  by  disturbance  of 
the  circulation,  of  innervation,  digestion,  and 
of  the  urinary  secretions.  But  most  frequently 
blennorrhagia  in  the  woman,  whatever  may 
be  its  precise  seat  and  its  intensity,  is  a 
purely  local  afi^ection.  The  matter  of  the 
discharge  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
and  the  presence  of  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  symptoms,  does  not  always 
occur  in  the  same  manner.  To  appreciate 
this  symptom,  we  must  know  how  to  look  for 
and  to  recognise  it  if  the  chemises  of  certain 
women  be  examined,  the  anterior  part,  which 
is  that  soiled  by  men  affected  with  the  same 
disease,  presents  frequently  no  spot,  unless  the 
patients,  through  cleanliness,  or  some  other 
cause,  make  use  of  it  to  wipe  themselves ;  they 
must  be  looked  for  behind.  Moreover,  that 
is  the  part  which  the^  always  show  you,  to 
make  you  judge  of  its  qualities,  or  of  its 
abundance.  Do  we  examine  the  genital  partsf 
when  the  vulva  is  affected,  scanty  have  we 
separated  the  great  lips  and  the  small  lips  when 
we  meet  with  the  morbid  secretion,  frequently 
even  the  hairs  are  loaded  with  it,  and  in  some 
points  in  dirty  women  this  matter  is  concreted,- 
and  tends  to  obliterate  the  entrance  of  the 
genital  organs,  as  in  certain  cases  of  ophthalmia: 
we  see  the  eyelids  glued  together  by  the  pal- 
pebral discharge.  But  frequently  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  vulva  permits  of  nothing  being- 
seen,  and  we  must  then  go  in  search  for  the 
morbid  secretion.  For  that  of  the  uretlira,  the  in. 
dicator  finger  must  be  introduced  into  the  vagina 
as  far  as  to  a  level  with  the  articulation  of  the 
first  and  second  phalanx,  its  pulp  being  turned 
towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  brought  sub- 
sequently from  behina  forwards  in  pressing 
upon  the  canal.  In  this  manner  may  be  made 
to  come  out  a  drop  or  two  of  pus  or  puriform 
mucus  from  the  meatus  urinarius,  provided  the 
examination  be  made  some  time  after  the* 
emission  of  urine,  and  the  urethra  be  affected,. 
With  a  little  habit,  matter  coming  from  the« 
adjacent  parts  will  not  be  taken  for  matter 
coming  from  the  deep  part  of  the  canal. 

In  examining  thus  the  excretory  canal  of 
the  urin^  while  the  extremity  of  the  finger 
compresses  it,  the  dorsal  face  of  the  root  of  the 
same  finger  leans  upon  the  posterior  part  of 
the  vulvar  ring,  which  it  depresses,  and  we 
then  see  the  vaginal  discharge  escaping  out- 
wards. Frequently,  however,  an  abundant 
secretion  remains,  as  it  were,  incarcerated  in 
the  canal  of  the  menses,  and  the  superficial  or 
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ttnwamedobsenr'er  might  be  deceived.  Indeed, 
the  discharges  coming  from  the  deep  parts  of 
the  vagina  may  be  retained,  by  narrowness  or 
contraction  of  the  vulvar  ring ;  in  some  women 
by  a  turning  backwards  of  the  inferior  patt  of 
the  vagina,  which  comes  to  form  a  kind  of 
cork  in  the  vulva,  and  finally  in  some  others 
by  certain  dispositions  of  the  feculent  matters 
accumulated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum; 
and  by  the  urine  in  the  blaidder.  I  have  thus 
seen  many  women  affected  with  whites,  or 
with  blennorrhagia,  who  evacuated  a  great 
quantity  of  matter  by  the  vulva,  only  at  the 
moment  of  deiiBcation,or  of  the  emission  of  urine. 
.  As  to  uterine  discharges,  which  display 
themselves  most  frequently  by  the  issue  out  of 
the  vulva  of  mucosity  more  or  less  purulent, 
and  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  marked  the 
characters,  we  cannot  ordinarily  recognise 
their  presence,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  speculum. 
The  same  thin?  is  true  in  those  coming  Arom 
the  deep-seated  parts  of  the  vagina,  and  from 
the  periphery  of  the  neck  of  the  womb ;  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  exterior  of  the  uterine 
neck,  affected  conjointly  with  the  blind  sac  of 
the  vagina  surrounding  it,  presents  the  aspect 
of  balanitis  (preputio-glandular  inflammation) 
in  the  man. 

The  speculum,  of  which  I  have  been  the 
first  to  propose  the  employment  in  a  general 
manner,  in  the  study  of  venereal  diseases  of 
the  genital  organs  of  the  woman,  is  an  instru- 
ment, which  cannot  be  neglected,  if  we  desire 
to  employ  rational  treatmetit,  and  to  avoid  the 
most  serious  errors  of  diagnosis*.    The  specu- 
lum of  which  I  now  make  use  is  an  opening 
speculum  (speculum  bris^)  of  which  the  valves, 
bmt  upon  themselves  from  without  inwards, 
are  articulated  at  the  point  of  their  flexion,  as 
in  the  speculum  of  my  friend,   M.  Jobert,- 
and  of  which  the  articulation,  placed  upon  the 
points  of  the  instrument  that  is  to  correspond 
to  the  vulvar  ring,  permits  its'' two  extremities 
to  be  alternately  opened  or  shut,  without  the 
vulvar  rine  being  itself  dilated  and  painfully 
compressed  against  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  ingenious  surseon 
of  the  Hopital  St.  Louis,  from  whom  I  have 
borrowed  this  idea.     £ach  valve  of  my  specu- 
lum sustains  a  branch  or  handle,  bent  at  a 
rig^t  angle  with  it,  serving  to  fix  or  to  open  the 
instrument,  without  the  hand  of  the  operator, 
or  of  the  aid  to  whom  he  may  intrust  it,  mask- 
ing the  parts  wished  to  be  examined,  or  hin- 
dering tne  action  of  the  instruments  that  might 
have  to  be  introduced  into  its  interior.    Fur- 
ther, a  graduated  stem,  furnished  with  a  male 
screw,   and   two  buttons   containing   female 
screws  moveable  upon  it,  is  fixed  upon  one  of 
the  handles  and  traverses  the  other,  so  that  by 
aid  of  the  buttons  that  roll  upon  the  male 
screw,  the  valves  may  be  held  approximated 
to  a  suitable  degree,  and  even  the  degree  of 

*  See  the  last  memoir  of  Dr.  Ricord,  trans- 
lated by.  me  from  the  second  fasciculus  of  the 
Memoiresde  I'Academie  Royalede  M6decine. 


their  separation  may  be  known  by  the  scale 
graduated  in  lines,  and  thus  the  different 
volumes  of  the  neck  that  we  may  be  interested 
in  knowing,  in  the  greater  part  of  cases  of 
swelling  or  hypertrophv,  may  be  measured. 
For  the  application  or  the  speculum*  the  foU 
lowing  are  the  rules  that  I  practise. 

The  patient  is  placed  upon  the  edge  of  her 
bed,  a  pillow  under  the  shoulders  and  under 
the  head,  the  thiehs  half  bent  upon  the  pelvis, 
and  the  legs  hiuf  bent  upon  the  thighs,  the 
feet  resting  upon  the  backs  of  two  chairs  placed 
on  either  side.  The  surgeon  places  himself 
between  the  lower  extremities,  and  has  no  need 
of  an  aid,  a  very  important  point  in  certain 
cases  of  private  practice.  The  speculum,  which 
may  be  slightly  warmed  in  cola  weather,  must 
be  coated  with  a  greasy  body.  When  the 
organs  are  narrow,  I  prefer  white  cerate,  as 
more  tenacious  than  oil,  as  not  being  so  soon 
wiped  off,  and  as  permitting  the  instrument  to 

flide  better  and  with  less  pain ;  in  other  cases 
employ  oil,  which  in  no  way  changes  the 
aspect  of  the  secretions  desired  to  be  examined, 
or  the  surface  of  the  tissues  wished  to  be 
seen.  The  valves  of  the  speculum  held  in  the 
right  hand  are  strongly  approximated,  I  make 
even  the  edge  of  one  slip  over  that  of  the  other, 
so  as  to  render  the  extremity  of  the  instrument 
almost  flat.  Separating  then  the  great  and 
the  small  lips  with  the  ring  and  indicator 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  I  depress,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  middle  finger  of  the  same  hand, 
the  posterior  part  of  the  fourchette,  and  of  the 
vulvar  rin».  This  manoeuvre,  very  important 
in  facilitating  the  entry  of  the  speculum  with- 
out pain,  must  be  performed  in  a  gradual,  but 
rather  powerful  manner.  I'hen  the  extremity 
of  the  speculum  is  presented  to  the  vulva  with 
its  handles  turned  towards  the  left  thigh,  and 
whilst  the  edge  of  the  extremity  of  one  of  its 
valves  rests  steadily  upon  the  medius,  placed 
as  we  have  just  directed,  the  other  has  its  flat 
part  applied  against  the  posterior  ^e  of  the 
vulvar  prominence  of  the  meatus  urinarius, 
beneath  which  we  are  about  to  make  it  glide; 
by  a  see-saw  motion  without  excoriating  or 
wounding  it,  as  frequently  occurs  in  the  other 
methods.  However  as  soon  as  the  vulvar  ring 
has  been  passed,  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
painful  part  to  pass,  the  speculum  is  to  be 
directed  in  the  direction  of  the  known  axis  of  the 
vagina,  its  valves  being  more  or  less  separated 
from  one  another,  accordingly  as  required,  and 
tiras  permitting  the  successive  exploration  of 
the  vagina  and  of  the  uterus,  of  which  the* 
instrument  ought  finally  to  embrace  the  neck. 
To  that  end,  the  speculum  must  not  be,  as 
recommended  and  practised  by  some  surgeons, 
of  a  ridiculous  and  unproportionate  length,  and 
pushed  onward  into-  the  vagina  continually 
until  the  neck  be  caught,  a  manoeuvre  that 
exposes  one  to  wound  the  parts,  and  to  cause 

t  These  speculums  are  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished instrument-maker  Charriire,  and 
cost  thirty  francs^— A.  T. 
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much  Aofferin^,  by  pietsing  on  UiepenuUriif9 
blind  sac  But  we  must  assure  ouraeWesprfr* 
viously  by  the  touchie  of  the  position  and  of 
ttie  height  of  tlie  neck,  then  direct  towards 
that  position  the  extremity  of  the  instrumest, 
recommending,  at  the  same  time,  the  patient, 
in  proportion  as  it  enters,  to  make  no  expuU 
sive  efforts,  which  would  for  a  moment  impede 
the. manoeuvre.  Then  moving  gently  forward 
the  extremity  of  the  speculum  between  the 
two  lips  pgckered  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
that  are  formed  by  the  anterior  and  posterior 
wall  of  the  vagina  pushed  back»  and  on  either 
sule  from  before  backwards)  we  soon  arriva 
upon  the  neck,  which  is  recognisable  by  its 
smoother  and  unpuckered  mucous  aiembraae» 
of  which  the  tint  frequently  differs  frooi  that 
of  the  vagina.  In  some  cases  the  threMly 
mucosity  that  distills,  as  it  were,  from  its  ori* 
flee,  and  is  elongated  into  the  vagina,  indKates 
to  you  the  direction  to  be  followed.  Finally* 
if  in  spite  of  these  indications  and  of  these  pr^ 
cepts,  you  find  your  instrument  in  the  blind 
sac  of  the  vagina,  in  place  of  continuing  to 
push  on,  it  must  be  gently  made  to  experi- 
ence a  retiring  movement,  separating  at  the 
same  time  its  valves  to  seixe  the  uterine  neck, 
after  the  manner  of  a  ball  in  the  cup  and  ball*. 
All  the  women  I  treat  in  my  service  at  the 
H6pital  des  Veneriens  are  examined  according 
to  the  method  just  explained,  and  never,  if 
there  be  no  contra-indication  to  the  use  of  the 
speculum,  such  as  we  are  about  to  point  out, 
have  we  met  with  any  invincible  obstacle  in 
using  our  process,  and  such  asrequiresanolher 
method  or  another  instrument 

The  cases  contra-indicative  of  the  use  of  the 
aipeculum,  at  least  momentarily,  are, 

Istly.  A  too  intense  inflammation;  parti- 
cnilarly  of  tlie  vulva  mud  of  the  entrance  of  the 
vagina. 

2ndly.  The  presence  of  the  hymen  mem- 
brane, which  must  be  respected  in  the  greater 
Qumber  of  casesf. 

drdly.  I'he  narrowness  of  the  parts  in  young 

*  With  these  recommendations  of  Dr.  Ri- 
€ord,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  suoceedi 
without  the  slightest  injury  or  even  annoys 
oiuce  to  your  patient  on  the  very  first-  triaL  I 
know  that  the  very  first  time  I  tried  it,  1  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  second  examined  in  less  than 
<in  hour  twenty  to  thirty  patients,  under  the 
tlirection  of  M.  Ricord,  and  without  the 
slightest  complaint  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
patients.  I  have  seen  others  of  my  country- 
men attempt  the  same  without  having  pre- 
viously received  these  instructions,  and  either 
fail  altogether,  or  considerably  incommode  the 
patient. — A.  T. 

t  I  have  even  seen  it  readily  introduced 
into  the  vagina  of  two  pseudo-virgins,  who  bad 
had  connexion  and  were  married,  without  tlie 
hymen  being  wounded,  that  membrane  being 
in  them  elastic  and  dilatable.  Both  of  them 
bad  tlie  clap,  and  one  of  them  ulcerations  in 
'  ■'^  behind  the  hymen.— -A.  T. 


nrU;  and  I  iiavis  mtneed  hei^  of  notidvg  tlit 
telseness  of  the  pTopoaition  reoently  advanced  41 
«n  article  published  upon  loucA^eand  theappU* 
cation  of  the  speculum,  "  that  the  gaAud 
part9  are  the  more  diioHiMe  m  pfoporOan  le 
the  greater  youth  of  the  girU,  and  that  tkeff 
loee  their  dHatamy  in  ihe  adtdtH  " 

4thly.  In  a  more  or  less  advanced  age,  Hm 
vulva-uterine  caual  becomes  less  supple,  may 
be  contracted  universally,  or  only  in  some 
points  of  its  extent,  so  as  no  longer  to  permit, 
without  danger,  of  the  introduction  of  the 
speculum. 

,  5thly.  During  the  period  of  the  menstrual 
discharge,  the  inlroduetioB  of  the  spcenhiaH 
which  is  unnecompanied  with  danger  whnt  m 
woman  does  net  fear  it,  is  at  least,  useless,  for 
the  menstrual  blood,  washing  the  parts,  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  see  anything.  However^  * 
Slaving  had  occasion  to  apply  it  a  great 
number  of  times,  I  can  affirm  tliat  the  uterine 
orifice  during  the  period  of  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge in  women  who  have  not  had  a  child 
has  not  been  sensibly  dilated,  and  was  at  least 
fiur  from  adutttting  the  extremity  of  the  in* 
dicator  finger,  as  has  also  been  reoently  ad* 
vanced  in  the  article  upon  the  touchy  which 
I  have  already  cited. 

The  state  of  gestation  has  not  been  for  me 
a  counter  indication;  id  the  greater  nomber 
of  eases  where  an  examination  has  been  no* 
cessary,  the  introduction  of  the  speenlumi 
made  with  prudence,  and  in  a  slow,  and  gra- 
dual manner,  has  not  presented  more  inoon« 
veniencies  than-  the  onunary  touchte. 

I  have  mentioned,  for  ihe  examination  of 
the  genital  parts,  the  use  of  the  entire  ape« 
culum  (specnhtm.  plein)  of  M.  Reeamier. 
Tlib  speculum  is  more  painful  in  the  iatro« 
duction,  often  too  voluminous  to  pass  tbo 
vulvar  ring, at  a  later  stage  of  the  introdnetioft 
too  small  to  embrace  tbe  uterine  neck  en- 
tirely, and  does  not  in  all  cases  permit  of  th« 
bottom  of  the  vagina  being  well  examined 
around  the  uterus.  The  period  of  the  ia« 
vasion  of  blennorrhagia  in  the  woman  is  motl 
frequently  difficult  to  seise,  llie  greater  put 
of  them  subject  to  whites  confound  the  new 
discharge  with  their  habitual  leuoorrhen;  wad 
it  is  only  when  the  blennorrhagia  is  rather 
acute,  and  when  it  afibcts  more  particnkriv 
the  vuhra  and  the  urethra,  that  they  can  w«l 
dbtin^uish  it,  and  appreciate  the  period  eC 
its  origin.  Manv  indeed  only  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  new  afi^ion  by  the  re- 
proach addressed  to  them  of  havuig  oommii^ 
nicated  disease.  Notwithstanding,  when  w» 
have  been  able  to  procure  precise  iiifonnatiua> 
we  have  found  that  sometimes  the  diacfaaign 
manifests  itself  almost  immediately  after  the 
action  of  one  of  its  causes;  while  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  only  ocovred  after  a  certain 
period  of  incubation,  rarely  before  the  tliini 
day,  and  often  at  a  very  long  time  after  the 
connexion,  particulariy  when  seated  in  the 
deep-seated  parts  of  the  vagina,  or  in  the 
uterine  cavity. 
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JUL  -is  rapid  or  tlow  fax  Its  pro- 
f^fess.  Commencing  with  cbaraclers  of  ac- 
tivity it  may  diminish  in  a  gradual  manner, 
and  lerminaie  by  a  firanlc  resolution  at  from 
between  fifteen  days  to  a  month,  as  we  have 
iometimes  seen  it.  It  may  also  be  abortive 
at  its  origin,  and  disappear  hj  a  kind  of  de- 
litescence ;  or  else  again  maintain  the  same 
state. during  a  rather  long  period  to  pass  into 
the  chronic  state,  generally  designated  under 
the  name  of  blennorrhoea,  and  which  is  most 
frequent  in  woman ;  the  state  of  the  principal 
characters  of  which  we  have  already  indicated, 
and  which  the  disease  may  assume  from  its 
outset,  and  preserve  during  its  whole  duration, 
or  veturn  to  the  acute  stage. 

The  termination  of  simple  blennorrhagia  in 
women  takes  place,  as  we  have  just  said, 
rarely  by  delitescence,  often  by  slow  reso- 
lution, and  more  frequently  by  a  chronic  state, 
almost  interminable,  which  women  then  veil 
under  the  name  of  whites  (fleures  blanches), 
with  which  it  becomes  confounded.  As  to 
the  more  serious  terminations,  such  as  altera- 
tions of  the  bony  sjwtem,  the  mucous  system, 
&c.,  they  depend*  upon  certain  forms  of  blen- 
norrhagia, whkh  hitherto  have  not  been  well 
determined,  in  reference  to  the  diagnosis. 
Alao,  if  it  be  easy  with  a  little  habitude  to 
distinguish  in  woman  between  nrethral,  va- 
ginal, and  uterine  blennorrhagia,  or  to  assign 
the  characters  belonging  to  these  fbrm8,group«d 
two  by  two,  as  sometimes  happens,  or  united 
altogether;  it  is  certainly  impossible  to  es- 
tablish for  each  of  them  a  distinctive  character 
of  its  intimate  nature,  which,  however,  is  the 
important  point,  the  problem  that  all  authors 
have  sought  to  resolve.  They  have  desired  to 
distinguish  blennorrhagia  from  whites,  and 
the  little  value  of  the  signs  given  by  the  au- 
thors is  well  known.  Indeed,  how  dntingutsh 
things  absolntely  similar  in  form,  and  differ- 
ing only,  if  I  may  thus  express  myself,  by 
their  untangible  essence  ?  Neither  the  precise 
seat  of  the  aflbetion,  nor  the  aspect  of  the 
discharge,  and  not  even  the  alterations  of  the 
tissues,  can  lead  to  a  distinction  of  leucorrhea 
from  simple  blennorrhagia.  Tlie  only  pos- 
sible differential  sign  in  some  cases  may  be 
drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  the  causes,  thus 
admitting,  if  you  will,  no  whites  but  those 
arising  under  the  influence  of  individual  or 
general  causes.  All  discharges  arising  under 
the  iiiilaenoe  of  mechanical,  chemical  or  viru- 
lent causes  that  have  acted  directly  upon  the 
genito.m'inary  organs  will  be  ranged  in  the 
clafls  of  blennorrhagia,  the  power  of  subse* 
miently  establishing  Varieties  being  reserved. 
These  distinctions  moreover,  impossible  in  most 
cases,  owing  to  the  Kttle  confidence  to  be  put 
in  the  statements  of  the  patients,  who  deceive 
themselves  or  you,  might  serve  to  fulfil  some 
indications  in  the  treatment. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  diagnosis  is 
to  establish  whether  a  discharge  be  or  be  not 
HnUeni. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  of  blennorrhagia,  those 


whieb  have  the  mbst  trrested  tbeatt«iitioD,Ott 
account  of  the  little  value  hitherto  of  the 
others,  in  reference  to  the  diagnosis,  are  in- 
cubation, possibility  of  transmission  to  a 
healthy  indivklual,  development  of  consecutive 
symptoms,  production  of  certain  oomplicationt, 
and  success  of  the  treatment  regarded  as  spe* 
oific    Let  us  examine  each  of  these  signs  :-.-.- 

ImL  Of  IncubaAon. — Incubation,  whieh, 
thoup[h  still  ill-determined,  seems  to  appertain 
to  virulent  diseases,  might  sometimes  throw 
light  upon  the  diagnosis ;  but  for  those  fbr 
whom  this  sign  has  any  value,  it  is  requisite, 
A  rare  thing  indeed,  that  the  women  should 
have  no  anterior  discharge  of  whites;  and 
that,  removed  from  the  influence  of  all  other 
causes,  they  should  have  had  connexion  bnt 
with  one  man  for  a  certain  time  back,  a  man 
whom  they  had  also  ceased  to  receive  before 
the  development  of  the  blennorrhagia;  and 
even  then  it  would  remain  to  be  known  at 
what  period  the  discharge  manifested  itself 
exteriorly  of  the  vulva,  if  it  had  not  already 
occurred  on  the  very  day,  or  on  the  day  afler 
suspicions  connexion,  in  the  deep-seated  parts 
of  the  vagina,  or  in  the  uterine  cavity,  with- 
out being  effused  exteriorly,  as  we  have  how^ 
ever  seen  may  occur. 

2<%.  0/rrflMjmuMM.--The  possibility  of 
'Communicating  a  blennorrhagia  in  sexual're* 
btion  is  not  proof  of  the  syphilitic  or  viruleat 
nature  of  a  discharge.  The  menstrual  dis^ 
char^  simple  uterine  catarrh,  simple  va* 
ginitis,  as  also  the  simple  abuse  of  coition,  may 
give  rise  in  a  man  to  a  simple  blennorrhagK 
discharge.  A  virolent  discharge  in  a  woman 
may  also  give  rise  only  to  a  simple  blennor- 
rhagia in  a  man.  Transmission,  however, 
being  a  very  important  point  in  practice,  I 
shall  still  dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment  without 
diverging,  I  believe,  from  the  question  of  the 
diagnosis. 

One  is  very  often  consulted  in  society  by 
men  affected  with  urethral  discharges,  who 
affirm  that  the  women  with  whom  Uiey  have 
had  connexion  are  in  no  wav  unwell.  The 
following  is  what  numerous  observations  have 
4au^ht  me  on  this  subject: — A  perfectly 
healthy  woman  may  give  chancres  or  clap, 
and  this  by  communicating  to  an  individual 
virulent  matter  deposited  in  her  genital  part 
by  another  in  an  anterior  coition,  without  her 
being  herself  infected,  having  in  this  case^ 
rather  frequent  in  the  public  women,  served 
only  as  reservoir.  We  have  admitted  besides^ 
with  all  authors,  that  by  fatigue,  or  the  abuse 
of  coition,  blennorrhagia  may  arise  in  genital 
parts  in  other  respects  healthy;  but  these 
discharges,  which  are  rather  complaisantly 
named  heatings  (echauffemens)  in  ordinary 
language,  are  much  rarer  than  is  generally 
behevra  ;  indeed,  women  who  give  blennor* 
rhagia  ahnost  always  present  something,  as  { 
have  elsewhere  proved  by  my  researehes 
made  with  the  aid  of  the  speculum.  I  see 
every  day  at  my  hospital,  and  in  my  private 
practice,  women   accused  of  having  .give^ 
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blennorrhagia,  and  of  whom  the  externsl 
genital  parts  and  the  entrance  of  the  vulva 
are  perfectly  healthy.  These  women,  who 
frequently  nave  been  certi6ed  as  healthy  hy 
practitioners,  in  other  respects  able,  present 
constantly  deep-seated  lesions,  which  we  have 
^bewhere  pointed  out;  so  that  whenever  a 
patient  presents  himself  to  us  with  a  discharge^ 
yoa  may  affirm,  without  fear  of  being  deceived 
once  in  a  hnndred  cases,  that  the  woman  witb 
whom  he  has  had  connexion  is  herself  dis* 
«ased.  But  is  it  a  reason  for  believing  the 
woman  to  be  syphilitic,  because  they  com* 
municate  discharges?— No,  doubtless;  for  in 
these  cases,  the  contagion  is  not  constant,  and 
-does  not  necessarily  arrive;  but  by  position  of 
parts  alone  a  discharge  may  be  communicated, 
ao  that  a  woman  presenting  one  of  the  morbid 
conditions  I  have  already  described,  most  not 
be  considered  as  necessarily  venereal,  but  only 
as  capable  of  communicating  blennorrhagia, 
which  is  different.  A  curious  fiict  should  be 
here  mentioned.  I  have  seen  some  women, 
"who,  not  believing  themselves  diseased,  and 
consequently  not  treating  themselves,  had 
communicated  for  several  years  back  blennor- 
rhagia to  almost  all  the  men  who  had  for  the 
first  time  connexion  with  them.  These  wo- 
'nien,  examined  by  the  aid  of  a  speculum,  had 
all  something,  either  in  the  vagina  or  in  the 
neck  of  the  uterus.  But  what  is  more  re- 
markable is,  that  without  treating  themselves, 
and  without  being  cured^  if  a  man  who  had 
contracted  blennorrhagia  from  them  was  cured 
and  continued  to  have  connexion  with  them* 
he  finished  by  contracting  it  no  longer,  by  the 
aid  of  a  tpedet  of  cHmaAng  (aodimatement). 
Did  an  accidental  lover  intrude,  he  contracted 
in  his  turn  blennorrhagia,  became  cured,  and 
acquired,  like  the  first,  the  privilege  of  no 
longer  catching  aoylhing;  so  on  for  a  third 
and  for  a  fourth.  A  woman  whom  I  received 
into  my  service  had  repeated  the  experiment 
«ven  for  five  times ;  a  lady's  companion  in  a 
family  in  England,  she  had'  come  to  France  to 
be  treated.  The  physician  whom  she  had 
consulted  had  found  her  external  genital  parts 
health v>  and  hardly  believed  her  stories.  Ex- 
amined by  the  aid  of  the  speculum,  I  found 
her  affected  with  a  purulent  uterine  catarrh, 
and  with  granulated  ulcerations  of  the  whole 
eurface  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  lesions,  that 
explained  to  ine  the  enigma,  and  of  which  she 
was  well  cured  by  the  aid  of  local  treatment, 
while  all  internal  and  mercurial  medications 
had  failed. 

Gir.'s,  I  might  also  say  women,  still  virgins, 
at  least  in  appearance,  give,  under  similar 
circumstances,  blennorrhagia.  Affected  with 
discharges,  whatever  may  be  their  causes, 
they  may  transmit  them.  Their  integrity  of 
the  hymen  does  not  prove  that  their  blennor- 
rhagia is  not  virulent  Without  the  physical 
character  of  virginity  having  been  destroyed, 
the  vulva  may  have  been  alone  infected,  up  to 
the  favmen  membrane,  which  has  not  been 
Daaaetl.    This  fact  we  frequently  see  in  young 


girls  of  all  ages,  in  my  nursery  service  ai  Ihe 
H^pital  des  V6n6ri6ns,  and  may  occur  in  tht 
adult  and  at  a  still  more  advanced  age.  I 
hope  I  may  be  permitted,  on  this  subjArt,  t9 
relate  a  humourous  case,  which  may  prove 
-usefiil  to  some  newly  married  women.  A 
girl  of  tome  Jififf  ywrt,  arrived.expresslv  from 
the  provinces,  came  to  consult  me  at  my  house, 
to  know  tphethet  she  wot  ttUl  a  virgin. 
Having  the  intention  to  be  married,  she  was 
very  anxious  of  bringing  as  a  marriage  present 
the  proof  of  her  continence.  The  first  ques- 
tion I  naturallv  asked  her,  was  to  demand 
whether  she  haii  had  any  lovers,  she  answered 
me  ves  I  I  thought  then  that  my  patient  was 
mad,  or  that  she  was  anxious  to  play  the  ibol 
with  me.  But  I  was  undeceived  when  she 
told  me,  that  she  had  never  permitted  her 
lovers  more  than  external  connexion;  and 
that  she  wished  actually  to  know  whether  they 
had  not  transgressed  her  limits.  She  was 
indeed  still  phvsically  a  virgin.  I  have  had 
at  the  venereal  hospital  a  woman,  married 
already  for  five  years,  who  had  had  more  than 
one  lover,  and  who  was  affected  with  urethro- 
genital  blennorrhagia,  in  whom  the  hymen 
membrane  was  complete.  These  cases  prove, 
that  when  one  has  contracted  chip  from  a 
virgin,  we  must  be  careful  of  attributing  it 
always  to  an  ordinary  heating,  or  if  you  will 
to  irritation,  to  simple  inflammation.  The 
physical  signs  of  virginity  not  being  those  of 
continence,  which,  as  is  known,  unhappily  has 
none. 

Leaving  these  digressions,  which  will  per- 
haps appear  not  altogether  devoid  of  utility, 
and  seeking  something  more  positive  in  refer- 
ence to  the  different  diagnosis  between  vim- 
lent  discharges  and  those  which  are  not  so, 
we  have  hin  recourse  to  inoculation,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  a  memoir,  read  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  *,  and  we  have 
found  that  the  matter  of  blennorrhagia,  taken 
from  the  surfiice  of  the  vulvar,  vaginal,  and 
uterine  mucous  membrane,  when  there  were 
no  chancres  on  these,  and  inoculated  by  the 
aid  of  the  lancet,  as  we  shall  hereafter  make 
known,  has  never  produced  any  thing,  while 
matter  taken  from  the  surface  of  a  chancre  has 
constantly  yielded  us  a  characteristic  pustule. 
We  have  necessarily  concluded,  from  this  ex- 
periment, that  there  is  no  virulent  blennor- 
rhagia capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  chancre, 
unless  it  is  itself  compHc^ed  with  chancre,  and 
that  consequently,  whenever  a  woman  has 
communicated  a  true  chancre  to  a  man,  she 
must  likewise  be  affected  with  it,  or  momen- 
tarily have  had  shut  up  in  her  oigana  tht 
matter  of  chancre,  distinct  from  her  blen« 
norrhagic  dischaise,  and  deposited  by  tome 
individual,  affected  with  chancre,  in  an  anle*> 
cedent  connexion. 

3rdly.  PindUy  deprhed  of  thi$  character. 


*  The  translation  of  this  paper  will  be  sen^ 
•~A.T. 
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th9  possibiSly  of  prodacio^  inoculable  cfaancref 
there  is  but  one  species  of  virulent  blennor- 
rhagia,  that  which,  well  observed  through  the 
whole  of  its  course,  and  not  being  complicated 
with  chancre,  of  which  we  can  more  easily 
convince  ourselves  in  women,  owing  to  toe 
facility  with  which  the  organs  are  visible, 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  their  extent,  is 
nevertheiesi  followed  by  some  consecutive 
syinptoDis,  such  as  mucous,  papulie,  &c.,  and 
then  the  presence  of  these  symptons  is  the  only 
character  capable  of  giving  precision  to  the 
Jiagnosis. 

Here  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  a  fact,  it 
is  that  the  mucous  papula,  or  pustule,  which 
'or  ail  the  world  is  an  incontestible  sign  of  pox, 
presents  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity,  namely, 
hat  it  is  impossible  to  inoculate  from  it  with 
he  lancet,  whether  one  takes  the  matter  se- 
ireted  by  its  surface,  or  that  of  the  discharge 
hat  accompanies  or  precedes  it.  As  to  the 
ontagion,  by  means  of  connexion,  of  blen- 
lorrhagia,  accompanied  with  mucous  pustules, 
t  is  far  from  being  constant.  The  following 
s  what  we  have  observed: — We  have  seme- 
mes had  at  the  hospital,  at  the  same  time,  the 
lan  and  the  woman  affected  with  blennor- 
'lagia,  accompanied  with  mucous  pustules,  but 
lost  frequentiv  the  two  individuals  have  been 
fected  with  blennorrhagia,  and  one  only  pre- 
tnted  mucous  pustules,  i  have  recently  taken 
)wn,  in  my  private  practice,  a  remarkable 
ise,  which  here  follows.  I  had  treated  4 
iutleman  for  a  chancre  of  the  prepuce;  a 
ercurial  treatment  had  been  employed ;  three 
onths  after  the  cure  he  was  married ;  before 
e  end  of  six  months  he  consulted  me  again, 
order  to  be  assured  whether  he  was  quite 
>althy;  under  such  circumstances,  I  had  ne* 
ssarily  to  bestow  the  greatest  attention  upon 
e  examination  I  was  about  to  make;  the 
prans  of  generation  were  found  in  the  usual 
lie ;  there  existed  no  trace  of  primitive  ulcer^ 
on ;  there  was  not  actually  any  discharge 
le  patient  had  never  had  any);  no  conse- 
Live  symptom  displayed  itself,  either  on  the 
n  or  in  tne  bones,  or  in  the  throat.  Three 
»nth8  after  his  marriage  this  gentleman  called 
(  to  his  wife,  who,  said  he  to  me,  had  9ome 
'  pimpiet  on  iheparU.  I  examined  her ;  I 
ind  her  three  months  gone  with  child,  and 
scted  with  urethro-genital  blennorrhagia,  and 
.h  a  most  extensive  and  confluent  eruption 
mucous  papulse ;  she  had  them'  from  the 
ns  veneris  even  to  the  coccyx,  and  half 
y  down  the  thighs.  I  asked  her  husband 
fie  had  continued  to  have  connexion  with 

he  answered  me  that  he  had  not  ceased 
a  single  day.  ■  Well,  this  gentlemen,  as  at 

moment  of  his  marriage,  presented  no 
iptonn  of  disease,  either  primitive  or  conse- 
ive,  his  wife  must  then  have  been  diseased 
ore  her  marriage,  and  since  that  she  had 
imunicated  nothing  to  him  in  the  frequent 
nexions  they  had  had.  We  have  often  seen 
men  affected  at  once  with  blennorrhagia  and 
cous  pastilles.  The  blennorrhagia  and  the 
vol,.  IV. 


mucous  pustules  could  never  yield  inoculation 
by  the  aid  of  the  lancet,  while,  by  this  means^ 
with  the  matter  of' chancre  was  produced  a 
pustule,  always  the  same,  of  which  we  havtt 
elsewhere  given  the  history,  and  ifrhich  we 
shall  soon  publish.  These  women  communi* 
cated  tOx  some  men  blennorrhagia  only,  or 
chancres,  and  to  others  the  two  alTectionsat 
once.  > 

As  regards  the  other  consecutive  symptoms 
of  blennorrhagia,  their  history  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  as  yet  suflBciently  precisely  drawn 
up,  to  render  them  serviceable  for  the  di- 
agnosis. 

The  complications  have  scarcely  more  value ; 
and  leaving  aside  blennorrhagic  ophthaknia, 
on  which  Uiere  is  so  little  unity  of  opinion,  to 
occupy  myself  only  with  buboes,  the  follow- 
ing is  what  I  have  learnt  from  experiment.  In 
blennorrhagia  in  the  woman  the  inguinal 
glands  may  be  inflamed  and  suppurated,  and 
that  more  especially  when  the  urethra  is  af* 
fected,  but  unless  tliere  have  been  chancres  of 
the  genital  parts,  which  constitutes  another 
disease,  the  buboes  have  neVer  been  virulent 
that  is  to  say,  the  discharges,  upon  which  they 
seem  to  depend,  not  being  inoculable  by  the 
aid  of  the  lancet ;  never  has  the  pus,  furnished 
by  them,  been  susceptible  of  yielding  inocu- 
lation, while  the  pus  of  ganglionic  buboi  the 
consequence  of  chancre,  has  always  produced, 
by  the  aid  of  inocubition,  the  characteristic 
pustule. 

4lhly.  We  too  well  know  in  the  present  day 
what  confidence  to  place  in  speciflc  treatments;, 
to  regard  their  action  as  decisive,  in  reference 
to  the  diagnosis,  so  I  shall  not  stop  myself  to 
prove  their  little  value.  We  must  then  con- 
clude, from  all  that  precedes,  that  unless  con^ 
secutive  symptoms  be  present,  which  must  be 
very  well  determined,  we  remain,  as  regards 
4he  diagnosis,  in  the  greatest  uncertainty,  not 
being  able  conscientiously  to  recognise  more 
than  the  physical  alteration  of  the  parts,  and 
of  their  secretions,  without  being  able  to  di- 
vine anything  of  the  intimate  nature  of  the 
disease,  or  of  its  essence,  if  we  may  thus  ex* 
press  ourselves ;  and  iindin?  oneself  reduced 
to  determine  the  existence  or  urethritis,  of  va<T 
ginitis,or  of  uterine  catarrh  without  being  able 
to  say  anything  mOre,  for  beyond  that  all  is 
but  probability,  and  most  frequently  error. 

If  the  diagnosis  be  thus  ftur  from  certain,  the 
prognosis  must  itself  be  very  vague,  not  indeed 
when  there  is  a  question  of  foreseeing  the  issue 
of  an  inflammation,  of  a  urethritis,  of  a  vagi- 
nitis, or  of  a  uterine  discharge,  but  when  we 
foresee  the  consequences  of'  a  blennorrhagia, 
as  to  consecutive  symptoms,  and  the  possibilitf 
•of  its  determining  constitutional  syphilis,  or 
general  infection. 

In  the  next  article  I  shall  treat  of  the  com* 
plications  and  of  the  treatment. 
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ALDBSSaATS-BTRSEt  DISPENSARY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Medieal  Profession 
'Was  held  on  Saturday  evenings  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern^  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  some  public  measures  in 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  late 
anedical  officers  of  the  General  Dis^ 
pensarjr,  Aldersgate-street.  The 
meeting  was  very  numerously  at- 
tended by  all  branches  of  the  profi 


Dr.  Elliotsott  took  the  chair^  andj 
after  a  modest  apology  for  his  incom- 
petency, proceeaed  to  explain  the 
purpose  for  which  the  meeting  had 
oeen  called  together.  There  were 
two  subjects  to  which  their  attention 
was  to  be  directed,  namely,  the  regu- 
lation  recently  adopted  by  the  gover- 
nors  of  the  General  Dispensary  in 
Aldersgate-street;  and  the  consequent 
resignation  of  the  medical  officers. 
The  effect  of  the  regulation  to  which 
he  referred  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  putting  up  the  medical  offices 
for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  Surely 
it  would  be  better  not  to  have  the 
£eiroe  of  an  election  at  all  under  such 
circumstances,  but  that  the  situation 
should  be  openly  set  up  for  atction 
on  a  certain  day ;  and  if  the  medical 
offices  were  thus  disposed  of,  so  oueht 
also  the  treasnrership,  and  all  other 
honorary  and  responsible  places.  Such 
a  system  certainly  could  not  benefit 
the  charity,  while  it  would  lower  the 
character  of  medical  men.  Horace 
well  said — 

"  Ipse  tibi  meliua  suadet,  qot  ut  rem  facias  rem. 
Si  possis,  recte;  si  noo,  quocunque  modo, 
rem?" 

It  was  bad  to  look  to  money  alone. 
There  should  be  amongst  medical  men 
a  feeling  of  character  and  dignity,  and 
love  for  their  profession,  and  if  that 
were  taken  away  the  profession  itself 
must  be  injured.  With  regard  to  the 
resignation  of  the  medical  officers  of 
.the  dispensary  there  could  be  but  one 
opinion  in  the  profession— (hear,  hear). 
If  it  were  said  that  the  rule  which 
had  recently  been  adopted  was  only 
the  restoration  of  an  old  law,  he  re- 
plied that  that  was  of  no  consequence. 


When  they  had  gained  one  step  to^ 
wards  the  reformation  of  abuses  they 
ought  not  to  lose  it,  but  to  maintain 
their  ground,  and,  if  possible,  to  go 
forward.  If  this  was  the  first  time 
medical  men  had  resigned  under  such 
circumstances,  the  greater  was  their 
honour,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
whole  profession  to  support  them — 
(hear,  near).  He  had  that  morning 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gostello, 
stating  that  at  a  large  meeting  at 
Colchester,  resolutions  had  been  una* 
nimously  passed  in  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  those  gentlemen,  and  that 
at  Ipswich  similar  resolutions  woold 
have  been  adopted  but  for  a  report 
that  the  medical  officers  had  accepted 
office  again.  He  trusted  that  in  the 
course  of  their  present  proceedings  no 
personalities  would  be  indulged  in-^ 
no  motives  attributed  to  those  who 
had  acted  in  a  manner  of  which  they 
did  not  approve,  but  that  the  meeting 
would  set  an  example  which  would 
conduce  to  the  respectability  of  the 
profession. 

Dr.  J.  Johnson,  in  submitting  tho 
first  resolution,  insisted  upon  two 
propositions,  that  professional  merit 
alone  should  entitle  men  to  profea* 
sional  offices,  and  that  the  candidates 
should  have  a  fair  arena  for  oompe* 
tition,  not  checked  or  influenced  in 
any  degree  by  wealth.  It  was  to  re- 
probate and  stigmatise  the  venal  law 
which  would  subvert  those  principlea 
that  the  meeting  had  assembled,  and 
he  trusted  their  verdict  would  consign 
it,  nut  to  oblivion,  but  to  the  execra"- 
tion  of  every  honest  mind.  He  then 
mentioned  an  instance  in  which  an 
office  had  been  obtained  in  a  eharitaUe 
institution  by  the  payment  of  seventy 
guineas,  which  entitled  the  individual 
to  as  many  votes.  In  ooosequenoe  of 
the  introduction  of  this  practice,  the 
institution  was  rapidly  falling  into 
decay,  and  would  have  been  com- 
pletely ruined  but  for  the  renewal  of 
the  old  salutary  law  that  no  governor 
should  be  entitled  to  a  vote  unless  he 
were  of  three  months'  standing.  He 
moved  a  resolution,  declaring  the  opi* 
nion  of  the  meeting  that  in  w  **  IiifiH 
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totionir  for  tbe  charitable  supply  of 
medical  and  surgical  aid  to  the  poor^ 
it  is  discreditable  to  the  institution^ 
and  detrimental  to  the  poor,  that  the 
medical  and  surgical  offices  should  be 
subject  to  laws  which  render  them 
places  of  purchase  and  pecuniary  con- 
test." 

Mr.  Pettigrew  said  he  happened  to 
be  a  life  eovemor  of  the  institution 
which  had  been  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Johnson^  and  he  believed  it  was  700 
instead  of  seventy  guineas  that  were 
paid  for  the  office  in  question.    From 
his  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  Alders* 
gate-street  Dispensary  had  been  dis- 
charged, he  regretted,  on  account  of 
the  poor  objects  of  the  charity  them- 
selves, the  circumstances  which  had 
occasioned  the  resignation  of  the  me- 
dical and  surgical  officers.     He  be- 
lieved that  no  institution  was  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  more  able,  if  so 
able,  officers.     He  believed  also  that 
this  was  the  only   dispensary  with 
which  there  was  a  medical   school 
connected.     From  his  knowledge  of 
the  benefits  which  such  an  institution 
must  confer,  he  had  ventured  to  sug- 
gest to  an  illustrious  individual  to 
become  the  patron  of  it,  and  It  was  a 
source  of  no  little  pride  to  him  that 
that  illustrious  persona^  had  con- 
curred with  the  medicfll  officers  re- 
cently belonging  to  that  establishment 
in  their  estimate  of  what  was  due  to 
tbe   character  of  [their   profession — 
(hear).     He  had  ^reat  satisfaction  in 
seconding  the  motion. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried 
unanimously,  with  one  exception  in 
the  person  of  a  very  young  gentleman, 
rumour  says  an  apprentice  of  Mr. 
Stanley's, who  explained  his  opposition 
by  sayine  that  he  understooa  some  of 
the  medical  officers  were  again  can- 
vassing for  the  situations. 

The  Chairman  said  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  reminded  the  youth- 
fill  dissentient  that  even  if  it  were. 
It  did  not  affect  the  principle  of  the 
resolution. 

Dr.  Haslam  said  the  practice  which 
they  had  met  to  condemn  was  not  a 


new  one,  but  it  ought  to  1m  disoon^ 
tinned.  In  the  year  1793  he  was  a 
candidate  for  an  appointment  in  n 
dispensary,  and  had  collected  130  out 
of  §50  votes,  but  his  opponent  said  to 
him, ''  you  need  give  yourself  no  far«« 
ther  trouble,  for  I  mean  to  buy  the 
place  " — (a  laugh) .  And  accordingly 
on  the  day  of  election  the  gentleman 
put  down  500  guineas,  and  had  1000 
in  reserve  if  they  had  been  necessary 
to  secure  his  appointment.  He  knew 
of  two  more  instances  of  the  same 
kind.  In  one  institution  (which  had 
since  perished,  in  consequence  of  such 
practices),  it  was  made  a  rule  that 
the  physician  should  be  changed  every 
three  years,  because  it  was  cuculatedf, 
as  a  commercial  speculation,  that  in 
that  time  a  doctor  was  worn  out.  A 
surgeon,  it  was  considered,  might  last 
Ave  years — (laughter).  He  moved 
that  '*  The  cordial  thanks  of  the  pro- 
fession are  justly  due  to  the  late  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  the  General 
Dispensary  in  Aldersgate-street,  for 
their  honourable  and  independent  con<« 
duct,  in  resigning  their  appointments 
rather  than  sanction  the  re-intro« 
duction  of  a  law  involving  the  ob- 
noxious principle  condemned  in  the 
previous  resolution." 

Dr.  Waller  seconded  the  resolution, 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  Uwins  said  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  member  of  the  profession  to 
study  by  every  means  in  his  power  to 
promote  its  respectability,  and  he 
moved  "  That  the  various  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  residing  in  and 
near  the  metropolis,  be  requested  to 
affix  their  names  and  places  of  abode 
to  the  foregoing  resolutions." 

Mr.  Smith  seconded  the  resolution. 
It  was  time  the  profession  should 
emancipate  itself  from  the  commercial 
slavery  in  which  it  was  involved,  and 
should  stand  upon  its  own  basis,  freed 
from  the  influence  of  petty  trades* 
people  and  individuals  of  that  descrip- 
tion, who — (hisses).  If  he  had  been 
suffered  to  finish  his  sentence,  he  was 
sure  his  observation  would  not  ^ 
given  offence.  He  did  not  ^' 
any  rank  of  life,  but  objected 
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wort  of  iiiflaeiioe  which  was  inoon- 
aistent  with  the  high  tone  of  feeling, 
and  the  int^rity  of  condact  which 
ou|^t  to  distinguish  the  profession.  ^ 

Dr.  Elliotson  observed^  that  he  did 
not  consider  Mr.  Smith's  remarks  as 
offered  offensively  to  any  class  of  per« 
sons,  but  meant  that  the  persons  to 
whom  they  applied  were  not  com-* 
petent  to  manage  professional  matters. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  then  moved,  "  That 
Dr.  Johnson  do  take  the  chair.*' 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Roots,  thanks 
were  then  voted  to  Dr.  Elliotson,  and 
the  meeting  broke  up. 

KUports  of  S&octeties. 

MEPICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Monday,  October  14, 1833, 

William  Kinodon»  Esq.,  President^ 
in  the  Chair. 

Bad  Rice  the  cause  of  Malignant 
Cholera,  Yellow  Fever,  Sc  Dysentery. 

^  Spanish  physician,  connected  with 
the  court  of  Spain,  slated,  that  he  had 
pommunicatea  to  his  government  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  m  this  country, 
pu  the  cause  of  cholera.  He  had  no- 
ticed Dr.  Tytler'tt  opinion,  that  dete« 
riorated  rice  was  the  predisposing 
(Dause,  which  he  denied.  He  then 
read  a  translation  of  his  despatch  to 
that  purport.  He  also  denied,  that 
Bengal  rice  was  the  cause  of  cholera 
at  Cadiz,  as  the  law  prevented  its 
importation  into  Spain.  He  men- 
tioned, that  the  rice,  used  at  Cadis, 
was  furnished  from  Valencia.  He 
likewise  denied  that  the  epidemic  of 
the  troops  at  Cadiz  was  attributable 
to  Bengal  or  any  other  kind  of  rice. 

Dr.  Tytler  replied,  by  quoting  ex- 
tracts from  a  Calcutta  newspaper, 
which  went  to  show,  that  rice  was 
sold  at  Cadiz,  during  the  epidemic, 
at  two  shillings  per  hundred  weight. 
lie  read  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Murphy,  who  was  prior  of  a  con- 
vent, by  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
writer  and  ten  of  the  inmates  of  his 

tablishment  were  seized  with  tho 


epidemic  from  having*  eaten  rioa 
He  also  read  a  copy  of  a  document, 
to  prove  that  the  Spanish  troops 
had  severely  suffered  from  the  same 

cause. 

Dr.  James  Johnson  rose  to  order, 
and  said  that  the  epidemic  alluded  to 
was  yellow  fever,  in  which  the  fluid, 
ejected  from  the  stomach,  was  black 
and  not  white,  as  in  the  late  epidemic 
diolera,  and,  therefore,  that  Dr.  T^t* 
ler  was  losing  sight  of  tlie  question 
before  the  meeting,  which  was,  that 
rice  was  the  cause  otmalignant  cholera. 

The  President  observed,  that  it 
appeared  to  him.  Dr.  Tytler  was  in 
oraer  in  replying  to  the  obiectiona 
urged  to  his  doctrine  by  the  Spanish 
physician,  but  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  society,  and  he  would  rqpilate  the 
discussion  as  they  (the  society)  thought 
proper. 

]>r.  Tytler  resumed,  and  observed, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  and  others  were  con- 
tending about  names,  but  he  was 
speaking  of  disease  as  it  existed.  He 
Old  not  call  the  disease  at  Cadiz  yel- 
low fever  or  cholera,  but  he  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  it  was  ascribed  to 
rice.  Dr.  T.  then  exhibited  specimens 
of  wlieaten  flour,  rice  flour,  bad  rice 
flour,  and,  having  intermixed  them, 
he  defied  any  gentleman  in  the  room 
to  show  how  bread,  made  of  the  mix- 
ture, could  be  proved  to  contain  rice. 
It  therefore  followed,  that  adulterated 
bread  of  this  kind  might  be  in  general 
use  in  London  and  escape  detection, 
even  at  this  moment. 

Dr.  Johnson  remarked,  that  Dr. 
Tytler  had  accused  him  of  having  been 
the  cause  of  all  the  deaths  caused  by 
cholera,  both  in  India,  in  this,  and  in 
all  countries,  by  having  mentioned  in 
his  work  on  Disea.ses  in  Tropical 
Climates,  that  the  facts  adduced  by 
Dr.  T.  were  not  proved,  and  that  his 
conclusion  was  dubious.  Dr.  Tytler 
had  said,  that  his,  Dr.  Johnson's,  au- 
thority was  so  much  respected  in 
India,  that  being  opposed  to  his 
viewsj  the  profession  refused  to  enter- 
tain or  receive  his  conclusion.  Dr. 
Johnson  then  read  two  oflicial  reports, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Ha» 
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nilton,  two  anny  surgeons  to  the 
aedical  board  at  Madras^  by  which 
t  appeared  that  the  soldiers,  affected 
^itli  cholera,  after  landing,  had  not 
sed  aDv  description  of  rice  whatever. 

J)t,  tytler  rejoined,  that  thongh  it 
as  dangerous  for  him,  as  an  officer 
ader  toe  Honourable  East  India 
ompany,  to  comment  on  the  docu- 
ent  furnished  by  Dr.  Johnson,  yet 
2  would  not  shrink  from  the  task, 

his  object  was  the  elucidation  of 
Qth,  and  he  would,  in  the  face  of 
s  medical  brethren,  do  his  duty, 
liatever  might  be  the  consequences, 
e  hoped  that  no  individual  would 
er  be  treated  in  the  manner  he  had 
en.  He  had  only  to  observe,  with 
^rd  to  Dr.  Johnson's  official  reports. 
It  they  were  furnished  by  young 
rgeons,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
irope,  and  as  the  inquiry  would 
pose  those  who  had  supplied  the 
(visions  to  the  troopsj  these  indivi- 
lis  dare  not  censure  them.  In  fact, 
fc  loads  of  such  documents  would 
furnished  to-morrow  if  called  for, 
I  were  no  evidence  whatever.  He 
ild  put  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
iety,  whether  the  government  were 
It  in  applying  to  surgeons  who  had 
t  arrived  from  Europe,  and  not  to 
I,  who  was  the  oldest  surgeon  in 
ia,  and  who  had  first  seen  cholera 
Jessore»  and  traced  it  to  rice,  for 
»rmation  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
ase.  But  he  would  read  a  docu- 
tt  to  prove  that  rice  was  the  diet 
:he  troops;  which  he  did.  He 
eluded  by  stating,  that  little,  in- 
1  no  reliance,  could  be  placed  on 
ial  documents. 

Ir.  Marsden  remarked,  that  he 
some  experience  in  treating  cho- 
in  this  metropolis,  that  he  made 
lines  as  to  tne  use  of  rice,  and 
rtaihed  that  it  bad  not  been  em- 
ed  in  one  case  out  of  ten.  He 
not  believe  that  rice  was  the  cause 
lolera  in  this  country, 
[r.  Headland  wished  to  make  a 
observations  on  the  question  be- 
the  Society;  and  having  taken 
I  trouble  to  ascertain  how  far  rice 
i  be  considered  a  cause  of  cholera. 


he  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  the 
Society  of  the  result  of  his  inquiries. 
He  learned,  from  sources  upon  which 
he  placed  the  fullest  reliance,  that 
rice  had  been  mixed  with  flour  from 
1816,  when  the  wheaten  crops  failed 
in  this  country,  to  1823,  but  in  very 
small  proportion.  Since  the  latter 
period  sucn  admixture  was  not  made, 
because  flour  was  cheaper  than  the 
worst  and  most  deteriorated  kind  of 
rice.  The  best  flour  was  now  to  be 
procured  at  one  penny  farthing  per 
pound,  the  worst  lioe  at  one  penny 
nalfpenny.  The  bakers  had  no  in- 
terest in  mixing  both  under  such  cir« 
cumstances.  He  thought  it  consonant 
with  the  honour  of  the  Society. to 
disabuse  the  public  mind  of  erroneous 
conclusions. 

Dr.  Tytler  felt  himself  called  on  to 
confute  the  arguments  of  the  gentle-' 
man  who  spoke  last.  He  felt  obliged 
to  him  for  the  information  he  com- 
municated, which  was  certainly  im«' 
portant.  He  said  that  bread  was 
mixed  with  rice  from  1816  to  1823, 
and  at  this  period  cholera  was  preva- 
lent in  this  country,  according  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  review  of  Dr.  Ayre's  work 
on  cholera. 

Dr.  Johnson  rose,  and  said  that  it 
was  unfair  to  attribute  to  him  every 
thing  that  appeared  in  his  Journal, 
as  he  was  not  the  writer,  of  all  tlie 
reviews. 

Dr.  Tytler  maintained  that  the 
words  were  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  not 
Dr.  Ayre*s,  and  that  cholera  had  pre« 
vailed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Langford  diumed  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Society  while  he  offered 
a  few  proofis  against  Dr.  Tytler's  con- 
clusions. He  had  visited  most  of  the. 
workhouses  in  this  metropolis,  and 
ascertained  that  rice  formed  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  food  of  the  in- 
mates. In  Clerkenwell  no  rice  was 
used,  and  yet  there  was  diolera.  He 
had  written  to  Bilston,  and  would 
read  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  which  proved  that  rioe 
had  nothing  to  do  in  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  He  also  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Oilier,  the  suijgeon  to  the  New 
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Bailey  Prison^  Mancheiter^  to  the    meat  of  the  present  oomoiitteej  that^ 


Biiine  effect.  He  also  adduced  his 
own  experience  as  medical  attendant 
at  the  Uholera  Hospital^  Manchester. 

A  gentleman  requested  to  be  heard 
for  one  moment  before  the  Society 
adjourned.  He  had  this  day  received 
a  letter  from  a  lady  in  the  country^ 
in  which  the  writer  stated  that  she 
had  reared  poultry  on  the  worst  kind 
of  ricoj  and  that  the  fowls  were  supe- 
rior to  those  fed  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner. 

The  President  then  adjourned  the 
Society. 

'  fWe  have  heard  the  three  discus- 
sions at  this  Society,  in  which  Dr. 
Tytler  took  a  prominent  part.  We 
unquestionably  consider  the  Doctor 
entitled  to  great  praise  for  the  ability, 
wit,  and  independence  with  which  he 
defended  his  opinions.  We  think, 
however,  he  is  in   error,   when  he 


in  the  public  eye,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  defunct,  stat  nominis  vm- 
bra.  The  rotten  trunk,  which  will 
by-and-by,  unless  it  falls  under  the 
late  shocks  fill  the  air  with  the  stench 
of  its  fungous  medicals,  scarcely  de« 
serves  our  notice;  and  hearty  haters 
as  we  are  of  jobbing  and  quackery 
we  should  not  be  tempted  to  comment 
upon  the  noisy  pranks  which  distin- 
guished the  meeting  of  Governors  on 
Monday  last,  were  there  not  involved 
in  the  dispute  the  permanent  interests, 
not  only  of  the  medical  profession,  (a 
matter  of  no  trifling  public  importance,) 
but  also  of  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  metropolis,  which,  bating  some 
argues  that  bad  rice  is  the  cause  of    trading  Samaritans,  are  in  the  main 


cholera.  Ten  thousand  proofs  dis- 
T)rove  this  conclusion.  Thousands 
nave  had  cholera  who  never  tasted 
rice.  Bad  rice,  like  bad  farinaceous 
aliment  of  any  kind,  will  derange  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  or,  to  speak 
technically,  the  digestive  tube.  Thus 
ftiT  Dr.  Tytler  has  gone,  but  no  fur- 
ther. We  do  him  but  iustice  to  state, 
that  he  possesses  an  aoility  to  reply, 
a  readiness  to  expose  the  weakness  of 
his  opponents,  and  an  enthusiasm  in 
maintaining  his  conclusions,  which 
show  him  to  be  a  physician  of  mind,  of 

freat  experience,  and  of  high  talent. 
[e  has  certainly  proved  that  bad  rice 
will  disorder  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
but  in  our  opinion  nothing  more. 

THE 
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^HE   LATB    ALDERSGATE  STREET 
DISPENSARY. 

The  character  and  management  of 

this  venerable  Institution  have  been 

much  altered^  under  the  govemn 


supported  by  genuine  British  huma- 
nity, and  which  it  is  grievous  to  see 
abused.  Of  the  particulars  of  that 
meeting  our  readers  must  be  aware 
from  the  daily  press.  An  effort  was 
made  by  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  Governors,  from  the  most 
disinterested  motives,  springing  solely 
from  the  integrity  of  their  own  breasts^ 
to  allay  the  storm,  and  to  give  an  eu- 
thanasia to  the  discord,  which  has 
prevailed  for  weeks  past,  to  the  mani- 
fcst  ruin  of  the  charity.  This  pre- 
liminary to  peace,  by  restoring  things 
tfi  statu  quo,  was  rejected ;  and  a  Mr. 
Hewett  (we  should  like  to  know  if  he 
is  the  friend  and  legal  adviser  of  Mr, 
Wyatt,  who  has  distinguished  himself 
from  the  rest  of  the  profession,  by 
starting  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  the 
vacated  offices)  signalised  himself  aa 
the  Lord  of  Misrule.  He  was  well 
supported  by  a  Mr,  Andertoo,  whoao 
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n^me  by-the-by  is  to  be  found,  unless    Mr.  Bishop,  with  a  tnie  sense  of  ridi- 


we  are  grieyously  mistaken,  among 
the  last  cluck  of  Governorsj  that  the 
Committee  has  hatched  for  its  last 
job  on  Monday,  and  it  is  a  question 
vrhether  he  is  not  the  friend  and  legal 
idviser  also  of  Dr.  Whitsed,  alike 
distinguished  as  his  compeer,  Mr. 
Wyatt— par  nobiU  fratrum. 

This  worthy  seconder  argued,  that 
iecause  other  charities  were  exposed 
;o  the  like  abuse  as  that  against  which 


cule,  put  the  whole  matter  to  the 
test,  and  without  laughing  himself 
proposed  '^  that  the  medical  offices 
should  be  put  to  auction/'  The  motley 
assembly  were  not  as  dry  humourists 
pr  as  cool  reaaoners  as  Mr.  Bishop^ 
and  actually  burst  out  laughing  at  the 
naked  proposal  pf  the  pure  oonse^ 
quences  of  their  proceedings. 

The  result  of  this  meeting  must 
be  painful    to  the    real   friends  of 


;he  late  eminent  medical  officers  of    the  charity,  whose  contributions  are 


;he  Aldersgate  Street  Dispensary 
iave  so  spiritedly  reclaimed ;  there« 
ore,  &c.  This  is  what  we  beg  leaye 
o  denounce  as  medical  pettifoggery, 
But  a  word  by-and-by  upon  the  prin<« 


abused.  The  late  medical  officers 
have  nothing  to  r^et  in  a  measure 
in  which  they  took  no  part;  and 
with  the  warm  sympathy  in  theic 
struggle  for  professionalrespectability. 


iple.    This  same  gentleman,  out  of    which  has  been  shown  to  them  by 
lure  gratitude,  seeing  he  never  had    their  brethren,  they  may  still  boldly 


ccasion  to  employ  any  other  than  a 
eneral  practitioner  in  his  life,  would 
ave  the  appointments  thrown  open 
[)  that  class  of  the  profession.  But 
re  beg  to  hint,  whether,  lawyer  as 
e  is,  he  was  altogether  prudent  in 
bating  that  "  the  Institution  had 
een  put  to  considerable  expense  in 
ivertising  to  refute  the  calumnious 


and  fearlessly  appeal  to  the  ordeal  of 
public  opinion. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  real  motives  of  all  thceo 
strange  proceedings.  There  are  na 
persons  more  willing  than  ourselvea 
to  denounce  the  practice  of  nepotismji 
the  besetting  sin  of  all  oligarchies^ 
and  be  they  sincere  or  not,  we  heartily 


btacks  which  had  been  made  on  the    join  in  the  wishes  of  the  Committer 
)mmittee."    A  very  charitable  and    to  counteract  any  attempt  to  disposa 


k  wful  use,  forsooth,  to  put  the  money 
f  the  subscribers  to;  let  us  hope,  how- 
ler, that  the  new  batch  of  subscribers 
ill  at  least  defray  this  useless  ex« 
snse.  It  is  needless  to  perpetuate 
le  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
died  to  order  for  their  disorderly 
mduct*  But  to  wind  up  the  affair, 
'ter  the  asterisk  of  the  Committee^ 
who  did  serve  the  drugs,"  had  spoken 
great  deal  and  ''  meant  nothing,"  a 


of  the  medical  appointments  of  the  in-» 
stitution  by  £Etmily  compact.  Abuses 
of  this  sort  are  to  be  found,  flourish* 
ing  with  the  vigour  of  weeds,  in 
every  one  of  our  hospitals  and  puJK 
lie  diarities.  We  have  our  own 
ideas  upon  the  mode  in  which  the 
medical  appointments  of  public  in-* 
stitutions  should  be  filled  up.  It 
is  a  subjeet  we  have  in  view  for  « 
(uture  opqisian,    Bat^  fi4miui»y  ^<n> 
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aigument  that  the  mediad  body  had    nagement^  beside  the  drag  treamirerai 


acquired  too  much  influence  in  the 
appointment  of  their  successors,  was 
this  evil  to  be  remedied  only  by  the 
introduction  of  the  unmitigated  mis- 


were  exposed  with  too  much  fidelity 
by  the  medical  officers.  We  are 
tired  of  expounding  the  pranks  of 
this  self-defending  committee.   With* 


chief  of  actually  selling  the  health  of    their  stations  in  life  it  would  ill  be- 
the  poor  to  the  man  of  longest  purse ;    come  us  to  quarrel ;  and  were  they 


and  of  actually  shutting  out  the  la- 
borious, the  scientific,  and  experienced 
practitioner  from  all  chance  of  success, 
by  rendering  his  gratuitous  services 
to  the  poor  an  introduction  to  the 
public,  unless  he  had  that  at  his 
command  which  few,  who  have  ever 
acquired  any  eminence  in  the  pro- 
fession, have  commenced  with  pos- 
sessing ?  But  this  is  not  all. — It  is 
not  a  mere  question  or  wrangle  about 
the  appointment  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers that  is  before  the  public  scrutiny. 
It  must  be  remembered,  and  it  will 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Committee 
are  charged  with  "  many  glaring  im- 
proprieties and  acts  of  fevonritism, 
especially  connected  with  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  charity.'*  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  traffic  in  letters  of  admis- 
sion as  well  as  in  drugs.  It  may  be 
very  convenient  for  a  grocer,  taUow- 
diandler,  or  baker,  to  wrap  his  sugar, 
candles,  or  flour  in  a  piece  of  paper 
io  useful  to  his  customers  as  a  letter 
of  admission.  Some  forty  or  fifty 
patients  on  the  books  of  the  charity 
at  the  expense  of  a  guinea  a  year  is  a 
very  capital  device  for  popularity.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  all  this  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  charity. 
Let  the  charitable  donor  only  be  a 
eommittee-man,  and  the  whole  thing 
18  made  easy.  Abuses  of  this  sort, 
every  other  sort,  in  the  ma« 
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men  who  had  the  public  good,  and 
not  their  own  selfish  motives  in  view, 
they  might  be  a  useful  check  upon 
the  management  of  the  Institution. 
The  abuses  here  pointed  out  will 
thrive  much  better  under  a  medical 
body,  enslaved  to  the  Committee, 
who  dare  not  speak  out :  but  it 
becomes  a  duty  as  imperative  as  cha^ 
rity  itself  upon  the  great  body  of  the 
Oovemors,  who  cannot  be  infected 
by  sordid  motives,  to  consider,  upon 
their  next  annual  payment,  whether 
they  will  prol(mg  the  reign  of  a  set 
of  onen,  who 

"  — ^  dreiBed  in  a  little  brief  aothority, 
PUy  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angeb  weep." 

MBBTtNO  OF  THE  MEDICAL  P8|0- 
FS88ION  AT  THE  FBBBMASONs' 
TAVEBN. 

Though  this  meeting  was  extremely 
crowded,  and  was  about  500  in  num- 
ber, besides  many  who  could  not  gain 
admission,  still  the  hospital  physidana 
and  surgeons  of  the  metropolis,  with 
three  exceptions,  were  absent.  Dn 
EUiotson,  Dr.  Rooto,  and  Mr.  Petti-^ 
grew  were  the  only  hospital  attend- 
ants. Dr.  Haslam,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr. 
Uwins,  and  ourselves  were  the  only 
Members  of  the  College  of  Physidana 
who  were  present.  The  meeting  was 
large  and  respectable ;  it  was  prind« 
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pally  composed  of  highly  respectable  saries  will  be  treated  as  they  now  are 

general  practitioners,  who^  in  accord-  in  general  by  students,  young  sur-> 

ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  stood  geons  and  physicians,  who  have  little, 

forth  to  condemn  a  corrupt  system,  if   any  practical    experience.      We 


though  it  is  tolerated  in  almost  every 
hospital  and  dispensary  in  and  about 
the  metropolis.  The  hospital  and 
dispensary  medical  officers  were  there* 
fore  absent,  because  they  could  not 
join  the  meeting  in  correcting  the 


have  often  said  that  clinical  expe- 
rience is  not  sufficiently  enforced 
in  this  country;  the  attendance  of 
the  majority  of  students  at  such  in- 
stitutions is  a  farce, — they  acquire 
information  from  books;  and  if  they 


dangerous    and    villanous  abuse    of    can  answer  by  rote  like  parrots,  they. 


bribery  and  private  intrigue  in  the 
election  of  medical  officers.  Th^re  is 
scarcely  a  physician  or  sui^eon,  at* 
tached  to  an  hospital  or  dispensary  in 
London,  who  has  not  obtained  his  ap- 
pointment through  interest,  vote- 
making,  or  intrigue,  and  not  one  on 
the  grounds  of  knowledge,  experience, 
or  eminence.  Such  individuals  could 
not  come  forward,  though  every  one 
of  them  will  declare,  privately,  that  the 
manner  in  which  medical  elections  are 
conducted  is  bad.  These  persons  are 
erroneously  called  the  heads  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  have  not  spirit  enough  to 
oppose  corruption^  but  when  their 
brethren  do  so,  are  so  jealous  that 
they  skulk  into  some  hiding  place, 
and  refuse  their  co-operation.    The 


receive  degrees  and  diplomas.  These 
documents  are  no  proof  whatever  of 
practical  experience, — they  merely 
show  that  the  holders  of  them,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  grant  them, 
have  studied  medicine.  It  would  be 
as  absurd  to  suppose  that  young 
barristers  just  called  to  the  bar 
would  be  equal  to  a  Scarlett,  a  Sug- 
den,  or  a  Wetherell  in  a  weighty  law- 
suit. This  is  the  error  into  which 
the  Committee  of  the  late  Dispensary 
in  Aldersgate-street  have  Mien,— • 
which  men  of  mind  or  sense  would 
carefully  avoid.  Self-interest  is  in- 
herent in  all  men;  and  therefore 
governors  and  medical  officers  will, 
whenever  they  can,  serve  themselves 
and  their  relations  at  the  expense  of 


evil  to  which   we   refer   can   only    justice,  humanity,  and  professional 
be    prevented  by  a  public  examin-    dignity. 

ation    of    candidates    for    medical  

offices  before  a  competent  medical 
jury,  or  what  is  designated  concours 
in  France.  This  would  be  the  true 
test  of  competency ;  but  it  cannot  be 
introduced  into  practice  in  this  coun- 
try for  a  long  time,  unless  medical 
reform  be  carried  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent by  the  l^islature.  Until  then, 
the  poor  in  hospitals  and  in  dispen* 


THB  BOTAL  COLLBOB  OP  8C7BGB0M8. 

Wb  understand  from  the  best  autho- 
rity that  the  Court  of  Examiners  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  Collie  of  Sur- 
geons have  determined  to  pull  down 
the  building  in  which  they  now  as- 
semble, as  it  is  too  limited  for  their 
museum  and  library. 
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mSDICAL    BBFOSM. — THB   COLLBOB 
OF  PHYSICIANS. 

Wb  have  been  informed  on  authority 
upon  which  we  can  rely,  that  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  the  perpetual  Presi- 
dent  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  earwigging  Lord 
Melbourne  very  frequently  within  the 
last  few  days.  Sir  Henry  has  also 
visited  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  in  which  there  are  no 
medical  schools,  and  no  examination 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine^ 
to  confer  with  the  renowned  medical 
professors  of  those  places  on  the  best 
mode  of  gulling  the  government  and 
the  public  into  the  belief  that  there  are 
not  such  professors  on  this  side  of  the 
Oanges,  and  that  their  doctors  only 
are  worthy  of  the  Fellowship  of  the 
College.  Sir  Henry  will  learn  to  his 
misfortune,  before  six  months,  that  he 
may  quote  his  favourite  Shakspeare, 

"  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  great- 


ness. 


The  age  of  humbug  is  gone  by.  A 
reformed  parb'ament  will  and  must 
change  the  laws  relating  to  the  con- 
servation of  public  health,  and  the 
Ministry,  the  Universities,  with  the 
College  of  Physicians,  cannot  stay  the 
course  of  right  and  justice. 

f^ospital  KUports. 

BT.  BABTHOLOMBW's  HO0PITAL. 

Amputation  of  the  Thigh  near  the 
Hip-joint,  hy  Mr*  Lawrence. 

On  Saturday,  October  the  12th,  Mr.  Lawrence 

Eerformed  amputation  of  the  thigh  near  the 
ip-joiot,  in  a  young  woman,  aetat.  25.  Tlie 
history  of  this  patient's  case  is  extremely  inter* 
esting.  She  originally  laboured  under  severe 
disease  of  the  knee-joint,  for  which  it  waa 
^'^und  necessary  to  remove  the  limb  above  the 


knee.  Soon  after  the  operation  the  stump  wa« 
attacked  with  most  excruciating  pains,  which 
rendered  the  iMitient's  life  so  truly  miserabla^ 
that,  in  accordance  with  her  earnest  entreaties, 
Mr.  Lawrence  proceeded  to  amputate  the 
stump.  In  the  operation  Mr.  L.  was  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Earle,  Stanley,  and  Skey. 

The  amputation  being  so  high  up,  the  adi 
justment  of  a  tourniquet  was  impossible,  an<^ 
accordingly,  Mr.  Stanley  comprened  the  femo- 
ral artery  by  means  of  an  instrument  Mr. 
Lawrence,  with  a  large  amputating  knife,  in 
one  sweep,  made  a  circular^tviaion  of  the  in«* 
teguments,  and  having  put  back  the  flsp^  he 
dissected  the  deep-seated  parts  with  a  smaller 
knife.  The  hasmorrhage  durinff  this  part  of 
(he  operation  was  rather  consiaerable.  Mr. 
L.  then  drew  the  saw  across  the  bone,  which 
suddenly  snapped,  and  gave  way  in  a.  manner 
that  proved  its  structure  was  somewhat  altered. 
During  the  operation  the  patient  became  ex« 
tremely  sick,  and  vomited  the  entire  contents 
of  her  stomach.  Previous  to  her  being  re- 
moved she  became  very  faint,  and  laree  quan- 
tities of  wine  were  administered,  wnich  she 
drank  with  avidity.  The  usual  number  of 
arteries  were  tied.  The  surfiM»  of  the  wound 
was  then  cleaned,  and  the  edges  approximated 
by  means  of  large  broad  stripes  of  adhenva 
plaster.  The  patient  was  then  removed  to 
bed.  Immediately  after  the  operation  Mr. 
Lawrence  came  forward,  and  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  case. 

"  Gentlemen^— In  the  case  in  which  you 
have  just  seen  nie  operate,  the  thieh  was  for- 
merly amputated  for  disease  of  the  xnee-joint. 
The  stump,  as  you  perceive,  healed  remark- 
ably well,  but  the  amputntion  was  succeeded 
by  the  most  violent  pains  in  the  stump.  The 
patient  could  not  bear  the  least  touch  on  the 
stump,  which  became  endued  with  the  most 
exquisite  sensibility—^i  sensibility  which  ren- 
dered her  existence  truly  miserable.  The 
pains  in  the  stump  were  evidently  neuralgic, 
and  they  were  attended  with  hysteria.  She 
complained  of  agonising  pains  extending  from 
the  stump  opwanl  along  the  abdominal  muadet, 
as  far  as  the  axilla*,  indeed,  so  mat  were 
these  pains  along  the  abdomen,  3iat  it  was 
for  a  time  supposra  that  the  patient  was  labour- 
ing under  acute  peritonitis.  She  came  into 
the  hospital  determined  at  all  risks  to  endea- 
vour at  gaining  some  relief ;  even  4cath,  she 
said,  would  be  preferable  to  the  miserable  life 
which  she  was  leading.  Since  her  admifsion, 
last  summer,  every  means  were  resorted  to, 
which  were  at  all  likely  to  aiTord  relief. 
Leeches  were  applied  to  the  stump :  blisters 
were  also  used.  Vesication  was  pi<)duced  by 
means  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Warm  and  eold 
applications  were  used.  Internally  we  gave 
her  opium  in  large  doses,  and  also  sulphate  of 
quinine  and  carbonate  of  iron.  All  these 
railed  ;  the  patient  still  coqtinued  to  suffer  the 
most  dreadful  and  unremitting  pains.  She 
then  requested  me  to  amputate  the  stump— a 
hieasure  which,  in  a  surgical  point  of  view^ 
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vas  not  demanded,  but  to  wbicbi  in  conse- 
[uence  of  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  patient, 
nd  from  a  hope  that  relief  mav  be  obtained 
>y  the  operation,  I  have  acceded. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  there  can  be  no'  doubt 
»f  this  poor  woman's  suffertngi  arising  from 
he  state  of  the  nerves  produced  by  the  former 
mputation.  Our  friend  Mr.  Langstaff  has 
everal  morbid  specimens  of  stumps,  in  which 
he  state  of  the  nerves  was  materially  altered, 
le  has  published  a  very  interesting  account 
if  some  of  thesjB  specimens  in  the  16th  vol.  of 
he  AJedico>Cbirurgical  Transactions.  After 
mputation,  large  bulbs  sometimes  form  on 
he  extremities  of  nerves.  In  the  operation 
vhich  I  have  just  performed,  I  cut  away  a 
irge  portion  of  the  ischiatic  nerve,  above  the 
pot  where  I  performed  amputation.  I  also 
emoved  a  portion  of  another  nerve.  I  trust 
bese  steps  will  be  available  in  affording  relief 
3  this  poor  creature.  We  have  not  yet  had 
ime  to  make  an  examination  of  the  stump 
'  have  just  removed,  but  it  shall  be  carefully 
xamined  and  displayed  for  your  inspection." 


ST.  GEOROB  S  HOSPITAL. 


Calculus  VesiccB.'^Liikoiripsy  hy 
Baron  HeurUUmp. 

James  Newton,  set.  56,  was  admitted  a  fbw 
reeks  since,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Brodie; 
rith  stone  in  the  bladder.  He  had  some  years 
Ince,  we  believe,  been  under  the  care  of  Baron 
lenrteloupiwho  had  broken  down  a  stone  and 
?lieved  him ;  and  Mr.  Brodie  requested  the 
laron  again  to  take  charge  of  him  whilst  in 
le  hospital. 

The  first  operation  was  performed  on  Friday 
ie  1 1th.  The  man  was  placed  on  the  &i 
ectangle  in  the  operating  theatre ;  the  blad* 
er  was  injected,  and  the  stone  seized  and 
roken  into  fragments.  The  Baron  stated  the 
one  to  be  a  flat  one.  The  man  returned  to 
ed.  There  was  but  little  consequent  fever, 
nd  the  patient's  general  health  continuing 
ood,  the  second  operation  was  performed  on 
'uesday  the  13th. 

Previous  to  commencing  the  operation,  the 
taron  (through  an  interpreter)  addressed  the 
entlemen  present,  remarking,  tliat  on  the  last 
peration  he  had  detected  the  stone  to  be  a  flat 
ne,  and  had  broken  it  into  fragments  of  greater 
r  lesser  size ;  some  of  these  had  unfortunately 
een  thrown  away,  but  those  the  patient  had 
assed  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  had 
een  kept,  and  had  come  away  nearly  in  the 
ate  of  powder ;  within  the  last  three  hours, 
Iso,  the  patient  bad  passed  larger  fngments, 
nd,  in  sounding  the  bladder  for  the  second 
peration  (continued  the  Baron),  much  caution 
[)d  care  is  requisite,  lest  there  should  be  a 
nail  fragment  of  stone  in  the  canal  of  the  ure- 
ira  at  the  time,  which  by  unnecessary  vio- 
rnee  may  lacerate  the  lining  mucous  mem* 
rant. 


The  natient  was  then  placed  upon  the  Hi 
reciangte,  and  the  urethra  having  been  care- 
fully sounded,  the  bladder  was  injected,  and 
the  hrUe  pierre  introduced.  A  fragment  of 
stone  was  readily  seized,  which  the  Baron 
stated  to  occupy  a  greater  space  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  branches  of  the  instru- 
ment than  the  whole  stone  did  before  being 
broken.  The  instrument  was  fixed,  and  a  few 
smart  blows  with  the  hammer  were  immedi- 
ately struck  upon  it ;  the  instrument  was  with- 
drawn, and  between  the  branches  were  nu^ 
merous  fragments  of  stone  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  which  the  Baron  showed  to  those 
around  him.  This  was  scarcely  done,  when  the 
patient,  who  was  still  l^iii^  on  the  table,  was 
seized  with  general  shivering  and  trembling 
in  all  his  limbs,  spasmodic  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, &c.  This  naturally  drew  the  attention  of  all 
towards  him,fearful  lest  some  untoward  accident 
should  happen.  The  nervous  symptoms,  how- 
ever, soon  subsided,  the  man's  face  became 
flushed,  and  the  frontal  vessels  appeared 
swelled,  even  at  the  distance  we  were  from 
him ;  he  complained  of  intense  pain  at  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  was  therefore  removed 
to  bed.  The  Baron  stated,  that  these  symp- 
toms were  purely  referable  to  nervous  irritaF* 
tion,  that  he  could  give  no.  reason  for  them, 
and  they  had  not  happened  to  the  man  before. 
A  bystander  observeid,  that  the  patient  had 
taken  no  food  that  morning,  which  tne  Baron  re- 
marked was  quite  a  sufficient  reason  to  account 
for  all  the  symptoms.  Mr.  Brodie  said,  that 
he  hoped  the  symptoms  would  turn  out  to  be 
nothing  more  than  what  they  had  all  seen.  He 
had  frequently  known  the  same  thing  happen 
after  passing  a  bougie. 

With  reference  to  the  operation  of  lithotripsy 
both  Mr.  Brodie  and  Mr.  Keate  are,  we 
believe,  very  sceptical,  as  to  the  superior  effi- 
cacy of  it  over  lithotomy,  and  this  could  be 
plainly  seen  in  the  Baron's  conduct  towards 
these  gentlemen.  His  anxiety  in  pointing  out 
to  Mr.  Keate  all  the  steps  of  the  operation,  and 
his  asking  Mr.  Brodie  afterwards,  *'  Stet  vous 
»aiufaH"  plainly  proved  this.  It  appeared  to 
us,  that  in  breaking  up  the  fragments  of  stone 
more  force  was  used  with  the  hammer  than 
the  case  warranted. 

Mr.  Brodie's  opinion  is,  we  believe,  against 
it.  The  common  operation  of  lithotomy  may 
be  employed  in  many  cases,  where  lithotripsy 
is  unadvisable;  nor  do  we  believe,  that  the 
number  of  cases  cured  by  the  latter  operation 
(although  they  are  in  general  picked  ones) 
averages  above  those  cured  by  lithotomy. 
When  first  the  operation  was  performed  by 
Civiale  in  Paris,  as  long  as  it  was  confined  to 
private  cases  it  was  generally  successful,  but 
on  its  being  performed  on  patients  in  the  pub* 
lie  hospitals,  the  deaths,  we  believe,  were  ai 
one  to  five. 

Idth.  Seven  p.m.  The  patient  had  a  con- 
vulsive fit  at  five  P.M.;  he  was  immediately 
bled  to  t  XX.,  and  an  assafoetida  enema  was  ad- 
minisiered,  since  which  he  has  had  no  return 
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or  the  spasm,  and  has  passed  a  small  quaotitj 
of  turbid  urine  ;  pulse  90 ;  tongue  white  and 
fiirred.  It  was  also  stated,  that  he  had  passed 
some  blood  by  the  urethra^  but  on  this  point 
we  could  not  perfectly  satisfy  ourselves. 

On  Thursday,  October  lOth,  two  operations 
were  performed  in  this  hospital.  The  first, 
which  was  performed  by  Mr*  Hawkins,  was 
the  division  of  adhesions,  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  gums  and  cheeks  in  a  child, 
about  seven  years  of  age.  Mr.  H.  remarked, 
in  reference  to  this  case,  that  the  adhesions 
resulted  from  severe  inflammation,  caused  by 
an  improper  exhibition  of  mercury ;  the  child 
was  completely  lock-jawed,  and  coutd  not  open 
her  mouth ;  by  dividing  these  adhesions  he 
trusted  there  would  be  no  recurrence  of  these 
bad  symptoms.  There  was  very  little  lue- 
morrhage. 

BT.  THOHAS'S  HOSPITAL. 


Chorea  successfully  trealed  with 
Carbonate  of  Iron, 

CiiARf.oiTB  CoRNRMUs,  sgcd  18,  was  ad« 
mitted  into  Elizabeth's  ward  on  the  22d  of 
May  with  chorea,  which  came  on  after  a 
sudden  fright  seven  weeks  before,  and  had 
been  getting  worse  ever  since.  She  had  been 
for  some  time  in  one  of  the  large  hospitals  in 
this  metropolis,  but,  deriving  no  benefit  from 
the  treatment  there  employe,  she  left  it  and 
came  to  St.  Thomas's.  She  had  been  taking 
a  variety  of  medicines,  and,  amongst  others, 
carbonate  of  iron  in  small  doses.  At  the  time 
of  her  admission  the  involuntary  action  of  the 
muscles  was  so  violent,  that  it  was  with  dilB- 
culty  she  could  be  retained  in  bed ;  her  limbs 
and  face  were  incessantly  and  violently  dis. 
torted;  she  could  neither  eat  nor  speak  but 
with  the  greatest  difiSculty,  and  was  quite 
unable  to  put  out  her  tongue.  There  was  no 
headach,  nor  was  the  general  health  so  much 
affected  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  time  the  disease  had  existed.  She  had 
only  menstruated  once,  about  eight  weeks 
previous  to  her  admission,  just  before  the 
accession  of  the  disorder.  Bowels  costive. 
Dr.  Roots  saw  her  on  the  4th,  and  ordered 
her  head  to  be  shaved,  and  a  cold  lotion  to  be 
applied.    Milk  diet. 

Ferri  carboncUit,  S  ij.    6/a  quaque  hard. 

8th.  The  patient  was  better,  and  could  put 
out  her  tongue ;  but  the  spasms  had  been  so 
violent  since  her  admission,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  strap  her  to  the  bed,  to  prevent 
her  from  throwing  herself  off.  The  bowels 
were  very  much  confined,  and  ol.  crotonis  tttf* 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  every  morning.  A 
pint  of  beef  tea  in  addition  to  milk  diet. 

Ferri  carkfnat.  3  iij.    6tis  horis. 

11th.  The  croton  oil  acted  freely  upon  the 
boweb;  but  it  waa  only  given  once^  as  the 


spasms  were  rather  worse,  and  it  cansed  so 
much  prostration  that  an  ounce  of  wine  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Ferri  earbonoHt,  3  iij.    Hit  horis. 

15th.  The  wjne  occasioned  great  heat  and 
excitement,  and  was  only  given  three  or  four 
times.    The  chorea  was  however  better. 

Ferri  carbon.  3  iv.    4/r>  horit. 

18th.  Better.  There  was  a  troublesome 
cough,  for  which  tinct  hyoscyami  gtt.  xxx. 
6tis  horis  were  ordered. 

ConL  Ferri  carb, 

22d.  Gradually  improving.  The  patient 
continued  to  take  the  tincture  and  the  car- 
bonate till  the  25th,  when  the  dose  of  the 
latter  was  increased  to  five  drachms  every 
four  hours.  The  patient  was  much  better, 
being  able  to  sit  up,  feed  herself,  and  walk  a 
litUe. 

29tli.  Ferri  carbonat.  3  vj.     eUthorit. 

July  1.  Was  alarmed  by  seeing  a  patient 
in  an  epileptic  fit,  and  much  worse  in  conse- 
quence ;  she  soon  however  got  better. 

5th.    Ferri  carb.  3  vj.    4/lw  horis. 

Tepid  shower  bath  daily. 

ExL  hyoscyam  gr.  v.    6lit  horis, 

as  the  cough  still  remained. 

The  patient  gradually  lost  the  involuntary 
action  of  the  muscles,  but  those  of  the  ftico 
continued  to  be  affected  some  time  after  the 
symptoms  had  subsided  in  other  parts  of  the 
l>ody,  causing  momentary  and  ludicrous  ex- 
pressions of  mirth  in  her  countenance.  On 
the  29th,  the  dose  of  the  carbonate  of  iron 
was  increased  to  seven  drachms,  which  she 
continued  to  take  till  the  10th  of  July,  when 
she  was  discharged  perfectly  well. 

Chorea. 

John  Moulder,  aged  16,  a  sawyer,  of  pale« 
and  somewhat  strumous  appearance,  caught 
cold  three  months  ago  from  bathing,  and  was 
seized  two  days  after  with  a  neuralgk  aflfection 
of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  soon 
went  off,  but  returned  almost  ever^  morning 
for  the  space  of  two  months.  There  was 
now  and  then  a  slight  headach  with  giddiness, 
but  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  mtient  from 
working.  Three  weeks  ago  the  headach  and 
giddiness  became  much  worse,  and  he  then 
began  to  observe  *' a  catching"  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  right  arm,  which  soon  extended 
over  the  whole  of  the  right  side,  and  ul» 
timately  over  the  whole  body.  The  headach 
and  giddiness  then  became  better,  but  have 
returned  several  times  since,  together  with 
the  pain  in  the  jaw. 

On  the  day  of  his  admission,  July  4th,  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  was  so  violent,  as 
entirely  to  prevent  the  patient  from  feeding 
himself,  and  almost  from  eating,  speaking,  or 
sleeping.     Every  voluntaiy  mnsele  seoiied 
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liftctdhy  and  he  was  oonUnuaRy  writhing  and 
frrimacing  in  a  roost  extraordinary  manner. 
The  spasms  were  not  attended  with  pain,  but 
only  with  a  feeling  of  great  fatigue.  Pulse 
natural ;  appetite  good ;  tongue  clean ;  skin 
cool ;  bowels  rather  confined.  Mr.  Stone  saw 
him  and  ordered-^ 

.    01*  Riemif  ^  ss.  9tat.  et  rep.  n  opU9  nt. 
.    Ferri  carbon.  3  j*    6/u  horit. 

House  diet. 

5th.  Bowels  have  been  opened  by  the 
castor  oil,  but  the  patient  is  rattier  worse,  and 
has  had  no  sleep.  Dr.  ElUotson  saw  him  and 
ordered — 

Ferri  carbon.  J  ss.    6/a  qu&que  hoT&, 

6th.  Mane :  Became  suddenly  so  much 
worse  as  to  require  force  to  keep  him  in  bed 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  a  return  of  the  pain  in  his  jaw.  This 
was  followed  by  three  hours*  sleep,  during 
which  he  wot  perfectly  tpdet.  Vespere :  The 
n)asms  are  so  violent,  producing  opisthotonos, 
tnat  the  patient,  with  his  own  consent,  has 
been  strapped  to  the  bedstead.  Though  the 
appetite  is  good,  he  is  able  to  take  only  a 
very  small  quantity  of  food,  and  it  is  with 

freat  difficulty  that  the  medicines  are  given, 
le  can  only  speak  in  monosyllables,  and  then 
does  so  by  a  sudden  effort.  There  is  an  erup- 
tion  of  curved  red  lines  on  his  hands  and  feet, 
with  a  sensation  of  smarting  and  heat  in  the 
parts. 

Ferri  carbon,  ^  ss.    4/a  qu6que  hor&. 

7th.  Still  obliged  to  be  confined  to  his 
1)ed,  though  he  is  somewhat  better.  Has 
taken  the  medicine  regularly.    Pergat. 

8tb.  Vespere :  Bowels  open  by  castor  oil. 
The  contortions  of  the  body  were  so  violent, 
that  he  could  scarcely  be  held  on  the  water 
closet,  and  nearly  sprang  from  the  arms  of  the 
men  who  were  conveying  him  to  bed.  Pergat. 

10th.  Is  much  better;  can  speak  and  eat 
with  less  diflSculty. 

12th.  Is  improving  rapidly;  the  aflTection 
almost  confin^'  to  the  race  and  upper  ex- 
tremities.   Pergat. 

13th.  There  is  an  eruption  of  boils,  to 
which  the  patient  has  been  subject,  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body ;  a  large  one  on  the 
chin,  and  two  behind  the  ear. 

I5ih.  Continues  to  take  his  powder  very 
regularly  in  treacle,  and  can  now  speak  much 
more  distinctly;  sleeps  well,  and  has  been 
out  walking  in  the  sauare  of  the  hospital. 

22d.  The  {Patient  tias  continued  to  take  the 
carbcnate  of  iron  every  four  hours,  and  has 
been  progressively  improving.  The  spasms 
bave  entirety  ceased  in  every  part  of  the 
body»  except  in  tlie  face,  where  there  still 
renoains  a  slight  twitching  of  the  muscles, 

I1ie  patient  took  the  medicine  till  the  30th, 
when  he  was  discharged  quite  well.  It  was 
occasionally  necessary  to  administer  a  dose  of 
cwtor  oil  dunog  the  progress  of  the  cure;  but 


this  was  requhred  only  two  or  threer  times,  ay 
the  treacle  in  which  the  carbonate  of  iron 
was  administered  kept  the  bowels  suflSciently 
open. 


MISCELLANIES. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  this 
day  elected  office-bearers  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Medicine  at  Olasgow : — J. 
P.  Glen,  Esq.,  President;  Mr.  T. 
Lightbody,  Treasurer;  James  Lyle, 
Librarian;  W.  G.  C.  Clark,  Seal 
Keeper.  Directors — Messrs.  J.  Bu- 
chanan^ W.  Moffat,  J.  Dick,  J.  An- 
derson, W.  Buchanan,  H.  Clarkj  A. 
Adam,  and  D.  Taylor.  Curators  of 
Library — Messrs.  Lightbody,  Garra* 
way,  Adam  and  M'Lachlan.  Cura- 
tors of  Museum — Messrs.  Glen, 
Wvlie  and  Lyle.  Officer — John  Ha- 
milton. 

Medical  Profession. — Thephy- 
sicians  and  surgeons  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Cork  were  called  together 
by  a  requisition  of  the  Western  Me- 
dical Society,  and  held  their  meeting 
(the  most  numerous  ever  convened  in 
the  South  of  Ireland)  at  Lloyd's  Ho- 
tel, a  few  days  ago,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  profession 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the 
alterations  contemplated  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  of  the  County 
Grand  Jury  in  the  management  of 
Dispensaries. 

I)r.  Beamish,  of  Bandon,  was  un- 
animously ciilled  to  the  chair.  Dr. 
Jago,  of  kinsale,  was  requested  to  act 
as  secretary  to  the  meeting.  A  va- 
riety of  matter  connected  with  the 
Profession  was  discussed,  and  much 
useful  matter  elicited,  which  will  be 
laid  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  -A  committee 
was  chosen  to  draw  up  a  memorial 
to  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  proposed 
changes.  The  memorial  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  general  meeting  the  next 
day  and  adopted.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a  permanent 
medical  committee,  when  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  elected,  to  whom 
the  management  of  their  interests  r 


MUciUanief* 


confided^  viir. :— Dr.  Beamish,  Ban- 
don  ;  Dr.  Paget  Kilworth ;  Dr.  Nu- 
gent, Cork  ;  Dr.  Jago,  Kinsale ;.  Dr. 
William  Murphy,  Cork;  Surgeon 
Fitzgibbon,  Ivosscarbery ;  Dr.  Cor- 
bett,  Inniehannon;  Dr.  Bennett, 
Cork;  Dr.  McCarthy,  Bandon;  and 
Surgeon  Phelan,  Clonmel.  Dr.  Ben- 
nett, of  Cork,  accepted  the  office  of 
secretary  to  the  committee.  A  depu- 
tation, consisting  of  the  following 
physicians  and  surgeons,  was  ap- 
pointed to  present  the  memorial  to 
the  Grand  Jury,  and  to  confer  with 
them  on  the  proposed  alterations,  viz. : 
—Dr.  O'Hea,  Fermoy;  Dr.  Page, 
Kilworth ;  Dr.  William  Murphy, 
i^rk;  Surgeon  Fitzgibbon,  Ross- 
-carbery;  and  Dr.  Corbett,  of  Inni- 
shannon.  We  understand  that  the 
-result  of  the  interview  between  these 
eentlemen  &nd  the  Grand  Jury  has 
been  satisfactory,  and  has  tended  to 
remove  the  misapprehension  of  both 
parties. 

Theannualmeetingof  the  Greenock 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Association 
took  place  yesterday,  when  the  follow* 
ing  gentlemen  were  elected  office- 
bearers for  the  ensuinff  year: — Dr. 
Speirs,  President ;  Dr.  Mackie,  Vice- 
President;  Mr.  Speirs,  Treasurer; 
Mr.  Auld,  Secretary;  Mr.  Bruce, 
Librarian ;  Dr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford (Gourock),  Censors ;  Dr.  M'Do- 
nald.  Superintendent  of  Museum. 

Wblls. — ^A  Medical  Society  has 
lately  been  formed  in  this  city,  to 
which  Dr.  Macmnllen  has  been  ap- 
pointed President,  and  Mr.  Bollen, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  and  on 
Friday  the  27th  ult ,  a  meeting  took 
place  of  many  oi  its  members,  consist- 
ing of  the  most  respectable  practi- 
tioners in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the 
Swan  Hotel,  and  formed  the  rules  of 
the  society ;  they  afterwards  sat  down 
to  an  excellent  dinner  provided  by 
Mr.  RoUe  in  his  accustomed  style. 
On  the  cloth  being  removed,  the  nsual 
toasts,  "  the  Kini  and  Queen,**  were 
given.  The  President  then  proposed 
*'  Prosperity  to  the  Wella  Medical 


Society,"  which  was  retAv^  vnth 
considerable  applause.  The  Presi- 
dent's health  was  next  proposed  and 
drank  in  the  most  flattering  mannen 
In  returning  thanks.  Dr.  Macmnllen 
introduced  some  appropriate  remarks 
on  the  good  effects  likely  to  result 
from  the  establishment  of  such  a  so- 
ciety, and  observed  how  gratifying  it 
was  to  see  gentlemen  of  a  profession 
so  respectable  as  that  of  medicine 
meet  together  in  so  friendly  and 
cordial  a  manner  as  they  did  on  that 
occasion;  and  in  conclusion  begged 
'  to  propose  the  health  of  Mr.  Bond. 
Mr.  Bond  returned  thanks  in  an  ex- 
cellent speech,  and  observed  it  was 
his  opinion  that  the  Wells  Medical 
Society  would  become  an  extensive 
and  respectable  one,  and  that  he  should 
always  take  a  lively  interest  in  its 
welfare.  He  then  proposed  the  health 
of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Bullen.  Mr. 
BuUen  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
compliment  paid  him,  and  hoped  he 
should  always  dischai|;e,  to  their  satis- 
faction, his  duties  as  secretary;  he 
remarked  on  the  central  situation  of 
Wells,  with  reference  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  considering  it  a 
proper  place  of  meeting  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society ;  and  alluded  to  the 
propriety  of  the  profession  observing 
and  endeavouring  to  counteract  apy 
attempt  at  improper  alterations  in  the 
medical  institutions  of  the  kingdonu 
The  healths  of  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr. 
Gale  were  proposed,  who,  in  return- 
ing thanks,  severally  expressed  the 
interest  with  which  they  r^rded  the 
society.  Many  other  appropriate 
toasts  were  proposed  and  orunk,  and 
about  half-past  ten  the  President  va- 
cated the  chair,  and  the  members 
retired,  highly  delighted  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day. 

Edinburgh.— The  Boyal  Gollqi;e 
of  Surgeons  being  this  day  met,  made 
choice  of  the  following  office-bearers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  viz.:— John 
Campbell,  M.D.,  President ;  Thomas 
Lothian,  Treasurer;  James  Keith, 
M.D.,  Librarian ;  William  M'Gilliv- 
ray>  Conservator  of  Museuma. 

E^mnaiors :  ^  Jo]uk  Gairdatr, 


MiicellanUs.'^LUt  of  Apothecaries. 
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I.D.^  William  Brown^  David  Clark, 
rl.D.,  John  M'Farlan,  Alex.  Macau- 
lyy  M.D.,  James  Pitcairn,  M.D., 
tichard  Huie^  M.D.,  James  B^bie, 
I.D.,  James  Scarth  Combie,  M.D., 
Lrchibald  Inglis,  M.D.,  Wm.  Dam* 
recki  M.D.,  and  James  Simpson, 
rI.D. 

Extracted  from  tbe  Records  of  the 
toyal  College,  by 

William  Scott,  Secretary. 

BOFESSORSHIF     OF     CHEHI8TBT.— 

ARI8CHAL  coLLEOK. — The  examin« 
tion  for  the  Professorship  of  Marischal 
!ollege,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
'rench,  commenced  on  Thursday  last, 
I  the  presence  of  the  Principal  and 
'rofessors — the  patrons  of  the  office — 
isisted  by.  Dr.  Thomson,  Professor 
F  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
rlasgow,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forsyth 
f  Belhelvie — the  two  latter  having 
een  invited  by  the  Senatus  to  assist 
I  the  examination.  The  candidates 
ho  appeared  were — Dr.  Henderson, 
lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  to  King's 
id  Marischal  Colleges,  and  Assistant 
»  the  late  Dr.  French ;  Dr.  Laing, 
le  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Aberdeen 
ifirmary ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Clark  of 
'lasgow. 

A  difficulty  having  arisen  as  to  the 
iterpretation  of  the  clause  in  the 
^eed  of  Foundation,  which  requires 
lat  the  candidates  shall  have  received 

r^ular  academical  education^  the 
enatus  divided  upon  the  point  as  to 
hether  Dr.  Clark,  by  producing  a 
ploma  of  M.D.  from  the  University 

Glasgow,  had  complied  with  the 
Have  requirement  of  the  founder^  and 
as  therefore  eligible  for  admission  as 

candidate.  The  question  having 
ime  to  a  vote,  there  appeared 


JFor  adrntstion. 

Principtl  Dewir, 
Dr.  Skeoe, 
0r.  DavidMii, 
Professor  Croiksbflak. 


For  non^adwttMwm. 

Dr.  Olennie, 
Dr.  Koight, 
Professor  Brown, 
Dr.  Black. 


By  this  equality  of  votesj  the  ques- 
m  came  to  be  decided  by  the  casting 
•te  of  the  Principal,  who  gave  it  in 
vour  of  admitting  Dr.  Clarke  as  a 


candidate.  Upon  this,  cert^un  of  the 
Professors,  who  had  voted  for  non- 
admission,  entered  their  dissent  and 
protest  upon  the  record. 

The  examination  of  the  candidates 
was  then  proceeded  in^  and  is  still 
going  on.  It  is,  however,  expected 
that  it  will  be  concluded  to-day,  after 
which  the  Examinators  will  report 
their  opinion  to  the  Senatus,  who  will 
then  proceed  in  the  usual  form  to  elect 
the  Professor. 


APOTHECARIES    HALL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
Court  of  Examiners  granted  Certifi- 
cates of  Qualiiication  on  Thursday, 
October  10th. 


Richard  Allen 

Henry  Barrett 

John  Bennett 

Frands  A.  B.  Bonny     . 

Rohert  Crisp 

Henry  Acheson  Crazier . 

Frederick  Davenport 

Edward  William  Eton  . 

William  Jenkin    . 

Thomas  Lloyd 

John  Warhnrton  Moseley 

David  Morgan 

Thomas  Howel  Stevens 

William  Saul        • 

Wm.  Stanhope  Taylor    . 
Jonathan  Gawtress  Wade 

Francis  Welsh 


r^iceater. 
Kingston,  Beiks. 
Manchester. 
Brentford. 
Peterhorough. 
Totncss,  Devon. 
Egham,  Surrey. 
Bedworth,  Warwicks. 
Cornwall. 
London. 

Burslem,  Staffordsh. 
Llandilo. 
Barnstaple. 
Green  Row,  Cum* 
berland. 

Wath,  near.  Rother* 

ham. 
Tanoton. 


BOOKS. 

A  Concise  Treatise  on  Dislocations  and 
Fractures,  being,  a  Selection  from  the  Best 
Works,  Illustrated  by  Fourteen  Plates.  New 
Edition,  12mo.  London,  1833.  Renshaw  and 
Rush. 

We  strongly  recommend  this  little  work  to 
every  one  engaged  in  the  practice  of  surgery. 
It  is  a  multum  m  parvo. 

The  Principles  and  Piactice  of  Obstetrir  Me. 
didne,  in  a  Series  of  Systematic  Dissertations 
on  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  illustrated  by  numerous  Plates.  By 
David  D.  Davis,  M.R.S.L.,  Professor  of  Mid* 
wifery  in  the  IJniversity  of  London.  Part 
XXIY.    London  1833.    John  Taylor. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Disease  called  Cholera 
Morbus,  showing  its  Nature  and  suggesting  th^ 
Means  of  Cure.    London  1833. 


■vOS 


Booh,r^Sancium. 


ThoughtetOn^^Medieal  B«fonii  bya-Retired 
Practitioner.     London,  1833.    B.'Fellowes. 

■  «  • 

A  ^ew  Method  of  Making  Anatomical  Pre. 
{Hurations,  particularly  those  relative  to  the 
Nerrous  Svstemtf  By  Josbph  Swan.  Third 
Edition,  enlaiged.  8vo.  Part  III.  Loxidon, 
1833* .  Longman  and  Co, 

,  Suigical  Eaaays,  the  result  of  Clinical  Obser. 
nations  made  at  Guy*B  Hospital.  By.  B.  B. 
Cooper,  F  K.S.,  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Sec.  &c.  Royal  8vo. 
Pp.281.  Four  coloured  Plates.  Lond.  1833. 
Longman  uid  Co. 

This  work  closely  resembles  the  Essay  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper -and  Mr.  Travcrs,  and  is  re- 
plete  with  much  surgical  information. 

Observations  on  Obstetric  Auscultation,  with 
an  Analysis  of  the  Evidences  of  Pregnancy,  and 
an  Inquiry  into  tiie  Proofs  of  the  Life  and  Death 
of  the  FoBtus  in  Utero.  By  E.  Kkvubdy,  M.D. 
Pp.  288.     Dublin,  1833.     Hodges  and  Smith. 

Lunacy  versus  Liberty.  A  Letter  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor.     By  William  Grigob* 

•  I 

A  Series  of  Anatomical' Plates,  in  Litho- 
grapby,  with  References  and  Physiological 
Comments  in  illustralion  of  the  Structure  of 
differentr  parts  of  the  Human  Body.  By  Jonbs 
QuAiNJ  MD.  Fasciculus  I.  Division  I. 
Muscles.    John  Taylor. 


Sj^e  Jbaiutum. 

Advertisement  Extraordinary. — A  respect- 
able metropolitan  lecturer  near  the  West-end, 
being  anxious  that  his  ensuing  course  should 
be  reported  for  inserlion  In  a  contemporary, 
wishes  to  meet  with  a  gentleman  properly 
qualified  to  do  the  same.  No  one  need  apply 
who  does  not  possess  a  thorough  knowleage 
of  blarney,  and  is  not  able  to  report  such 
words  as  post  hoc  and  propter  hoc  in  the 
twinkling  of  a  gallipot.  No  one  who  has 
been  a  reporter  before,  or  who  understands 
Latin  well  need  apply.  Letters  will  be  re* 
reived  (post-paid)  and  personal  references 
attended  to  any  hour  after  dark^  by  Dr.  , 
-^ —  street,  — —  square. 

Magnetism* — A  torn  cat,  a  great  friend  of 
ours,  was  lately  cured  of  a  severe  tic-dolou- 
ireux  of  the  stomach,  by;  having  a  magnet  passed 
over  a  piece  of  cheese  before  be  (the  dear 
fellow)  took  it  for  his  suppen 

Important  CHnical  Lecture. — A  clinical 
lecturer,  not  many  hundred  miles  from  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  in  describing  a  case  to  his  pupils 
began,  by  saying  that  the  patient  had  died, 
but  he  really  did  not  know  why ;  she  was  not 
left  to  die,  neither  had  she  any  right  to  di«. 
However,  on  examining  her  body,  be  found,  to 
his  surprise,  that  "  the  bloud  was  everywhere 


but  where  it  should  be;"  now  thia  he  thonglil 
formed  a  very  strange  symptom  in  the  case, 
and  it  was  not  right  that  the  process  of  san- 
guificatioD,  or  as  he  termed  it,  the  ''  businesr* 
of  blood-making,**  should'  be  left  to  go  on '  iil 
such  a  strange  way,  and  ultimately  kill  the 
patient  without  his  noticing  it  to  his  pupils'. 
He  next  went  on  to  describe  a  case  of  <*  split* 
ting  headach,"  in  doing  which  he  fiurly  '*  split 
th^  ears  of  the  groundlings;'*  the  word  f<  spitt- 
ing" in .  his  ears  sounded  more  medical  than 
any  double  Dutch  or  dog  Latin  expressive  of 
the  same  term  could  do.  In  fiict,  tne  lecturer 
and  bis  lecture  were  as  oddly  assorted  a  couple 
as  could  be  well  met  with  in  any  hospital 
walk  in  London. 

Our  correspondent  who  dates  from  the 
Spooney  Flats,  Connecticut  county,  shall  be 
immortalised  in  the  next  Sanctum. 

Pauper  Physicians  and  Surgeons. — A 
correspondent  on  whose  veracity  we  can  rely, 
informs  us  that, there  are  at  least  three  bun* 
dred  professional  men  on  the  pauper  lists  of 
the  metropolis. 

Intercepted  Letters. — We  have  received 
numbers  of  these  lately,  and  if  the  parties  for 
whom  they  are  intended  do  not  call  for  theni 
before  the  publication  of  the  next  Sanctum, 
they  will  be  treated  selon  Its  rigles* 

A  veryfwmy  Af.Z).^— A  respectable  physi- 
cian whose  lectures  have  gained  him  great 
notoriety,  is  noticed  in  a  contemporary  as 
remarkable  for  interlarding  puns  and  smart 
sayings  with  his  medical  axioms.  Rather  H 
noyel  qualification  this ! 

Important  InteUi^ence.-^Owr  correspon- 
dent, \V.  C,  who  wishes  us  to  communicate 
what  he  considers  important  intelligenoe  10 
our  correspondents  and  readers  is  informed 
that  we  shall  willingly  do  so  when  we  have 
the  opportunity.  He  is  not,  perhaps  aware 
of  the  clifBculty  that  exists  in  procuring  it  cor- 
rect. We  «re  obliged  to  mm  for  his  kind 
letter. 

« 

Mr.  Griggs. -^^esAer,  the  worthy  gentle* 
man  whose  name  you  have  just  read  is  a 
member  of  the  baking  profession,  and  resides 
in  the  Edge^are  Road.  He  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  he  confined  in  Mr.  Finch's  Lnnatie 
Asylum,  where  he  considers  he  has  been  mosl 
unjustly  and  urikio^ly  trtiated ;  and  having 
got  out,  has  determined  on  writing  a  book^ 
which  he  has  sent  lis  to  notice,  but  which  w^ 
shall  not  do  except  specially  requested  by  our 
readers,  until  when,  most  immortal  Griggs* 
farewell ! 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Vbeax,  and 
a  communication  from  the  Editors  of  the 
Journal  des  Connaissances  MedioO'Chirwgi'' 
eales,  which  shall  be  attended  to. 


All  Communications  and  Books  for. Review 
te  be  forwarded  (free  of  expense)  to  the  Pub- 
lishers, 356,  Strand^  near  King's  College. 


THE 
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LECTURES  improper  to  push  mercary  while  the  consti- 

tution  \9  deranged  by  the  combination  of  dr-< 

ON  THR  cumstances  i  lutve  mentioned,  namely,  by  the 

PRFNCIPLBS,  PRACTICE,  *    OPS-  inattention  of  the  individual  to  take  proper 

RATIONS  OF  SURGERY,  aire  of  himself  while  Uking  the  medicine,  a^ 

by  the  influence  of  the  original  disease  .on  the 

BY  PBOFB880R  8AMUBI*  COOPBB.  ;  periosteum  in  the  peculiar  state  of:  the  consti- 

Delivered  at  the  Unhertitycf  London,  *»*>^'*  ^^^  induced.    Under  .such  circum- 

c     .      iQoo    1QQQ  Stances,  the  mercury  should  be  discontinued, 

S>euion  l»di— 1»^.  ^^  ^y  ^^^^  f^^  ^  ^^^j„  ^.^,g^  ^^^  ^f^ 

..^.»*-.  ..    -               no  IQOO  haviiiffhad  recourse. to  leeches  and  Ji&rgitiyesi 

L«cTURB  I.X.,  DELivERBD  FEB.  28,  1833.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  alleratiTesT especially 

Gbntlbmbn, — ^Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  sarsapariila,  with  small  doses  of  the  compound 

last  .lecture  I  was  noticing  the  tr^tment  of  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  James's  poWder,  or 

that  form  of  periostitis  which  sometimes  arises  hyo8cy«|ftus,  orsoptum,'if  the  nain  >  be ;  veryi 

during  a  mercurial :  course,  employed  for.  the  severe.  .  When  the  conslitutibn  has  i mproved^ 

cure  of  syphilis,  though  chiefly  in  persons  who  if  the  periostitis  require  it,  mercury  is  now  to 

are  not  careful  of  themselyei  while  subjected  be  given,  and  ^ou  may  even  push  it  to  soma 

to  tb^  influence  of  this  imioeraU.  either  com-  extent,  cautioning  the  patient,  however,  asainst 

inittingexcessesin  diet,  or  exposing  themselves  imprudently  exposing;  himself  to  cold,  Uving 

to  damp  and  cold.    It  migh^  perluips,  here  be  too  freely,  and  following,  his  usual  exercises  is 

more  correct  to  say,  that  these  circumstances  the  open  air^    You  will  generally  find,'  that 

in  venereal  patients  tend  to  prevent  the  salur  when  the  periosteum  inflames  during  the  mer- 

tary  influence  of  mercury  un  syphilis,  and  to  curial  treatment  of  syphilis,  and  the  ^patient's 

ibring  the  system  into  a  condition,  in  which  constitution  has  not. something  wrOng  abent 

Deriostitis  is  readily  excited..    There  may  also  it,  independent  of  the  causes  here  considered, 

he  particular  states  of  the  constitution,  inde-  the  disease  is  brought  on  in  the  manner  I  have 

pei^ent  of  such  causes,  creating  a  predispo-  mentioned.    Cases  are  frequently  met  with, 

xition  toinflaromaUon  of  the  periosteum,  whkh  in  which  colchicuin  is  found  to  give  consider- 

js  then  excited  by  the  further  derangement  of  able  relief;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I 

the  health,'  produced  by  the  united  effects  of  believe,  that  one  form  of  periostitis  occurs 

the  venereal  disease  and  mercury  together,  chiefly  in  rheumatic  constitutions,  and  that,  in 

.Diflbrent  opinions  are  entertained  by  surgeons  them,  it  is  often  excited  by:  the  disturbance  of 

respecting  the  right  mode  of  treatment  in  this  the  health,  occasioned  by  the  united-  effects  of 

form  of  periostitis.    Many  practitioners  deem  mercury  imd  syphilis  together.     When  peri* 

the  antiphlogisjdc  plan,  combined  with  the  ostitis  gets  into  t^e  chronic  stage,  frictions 

continuance  of  mercury,  the  most  advisable  with  i(^ine  liniments,  or  even  blisters,*  are 

practice^  and,  not  only  m  this  instance,  but  in  exceedingly  useful;  but  in  the  acute 'stage, 

all  forms  of  periostitis,  whether  depending  on  leeches,  fomentations,  and  poultices,  or  the 

syphilis  or  not«    But  in  those  cases  which  soap  plaster  with  belladonna,  are  the  right 

liave  been  produced  by  the  injudicious  and  applications.    When  X  come  to  the  venereal 

negligent  use  of  mercary,  I  believe  it  is  a  disease,  the  subject  of  nodet  will  bring  us  into 

better  pUn  to  discontinue  that  medicine,  at  close  contact  wjth  this  disease  again ;  I  shall 

least  for  a  time,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  de-  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 

rao^ment  of  the  heahh  has  had  a  little  while  ,.  InJ^mmqHon  0/  6ontf.-r-This  may  be  either. 

to    subside:    afterwards   you   may    resume  acute  or  chronic,  limpleor.  ipecijic,  }usf..'l\ke 

mercury,  if  necessary,  under  more  advanta-j  inflammation  of  the  soft  p^tfts.    In  the. chronic 

geous  circumstances.    You  will   meet  with  form  of  the  disease,  a  slow  enlaigement  of  the. 

many  cases,  however,  whidi  cannot  be  relieyecl  bone  is  produced,  attended  with  a  degree  of 

hy  meccurial  treatment ;  and  certiainly  it  is  hardness  perfectly  inooippfessible.      la  no 
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species  of  inflammation  of  the  osseous  texture, 
does  the  swelling  come  on  so  rapidly  as 
that  of  the  soft  parts.  It  requires  a  longer 
time  for  its  production;  and,  in  the  con- 
menceroent  of  the  affection,  considerable  pain 
always  precedes  the  swelling.  Then  I  hare  to 
notice,  that  the  hitter  effect,  slow  as  it  is  in  its 
occurrence,  is  still  slower  in  disappearing.  In 
ceitaia  instanoesi  chronic  inflammation  of  a 
bone  will  follow  a  blow*  or  some  other  form  of 
external  injury,  and  then  the  pain  is  not 
always  particularly  severe,  nor  is  it  constantly 
Meompanied  by  any  material  constitutional 
disturbance ;  but  when  the  inflammation  has 
arisen  as  a  consequence  of  syphilis,  or  of  the 
abuse  of  mercuiy,  in  peculiar  and  un&vour- 
able  conditions  of  the  health,  then  the  pain  in 
the  part  is  generally  oonaiderable,  and  veraarko 
aUe  for  its  periodical  exacerbations,  whieh 
waally  come  on  in  the  nighl-ttme. 

In  oAromc  mjlammaiion  of  a  bonet  genlle- 
awB,  the  part  ts  generally  enlarged  by  an  in- 
aeased  deposition  of  phosphate  of  lime  within 
its  texture,  in  consequence  of  which  it  acquires 
greater  density,  sotidity,  and  weight.  In  the 
venereal  inflammation  of  bones,  when  there  is 
tnlarsement  produced,  you  will  generally  find 
that  toe  bone  is  heavier  than  natural,  as  yon 
see  in  this  example.  You  may  observe,  that  it  is 
not  only  increased  in  siie  but  in  weight, 
which  changes  depend  upon  the  increased 

ntity  of  phosphate  of  Jime  that  has  been 
sited  in  its  texture.  However,  in  some 
otfier  kinds  of  inflammation  of  bones,  there  is 
no  incf«ued  deposition  of  lime  in  the  osseous 
texture,  and  consequently  their  weight  is  not 
augmented.  Sometimes,  instead  of  rendering 
a  bone  heavier  than  natural.  Inflammation 
will  have  the  directly  contrary  effbct,  render- 
ing the  part  lighter  and  more  porous  than 
eoonnon.  This  tibia,  which  has  indubitable 
marks  of  having  suflbred  firora  inflammation, 
is  Kghter  than  natural ;  and  you  will  observe, 
that  the  vertebrss,  which  1  now  show  you,  are 
surprisingly  light :  this  sacrum  has  not  one 
halt  of  the  wei^t  which  it  would  have  had  in 
a  healthy  condition.  But,  gentlemen,  I  shouki 
mention,  that,  though  in  our  Museum  cata- 
logue these  latter  specimens  are  entered  as 
instances  of  the  effects  of  inflammation  on 
bones,  the  history  of  some  of  the  cases  is  not 
known ;  therefore,  doubts  may  exist  about  the 
causae  which  produced  so  extraordinary  a 
lightness  of  the  osseous  texture,  and  whether 
it  hu  been  truly  brought  on  hj  inflammation. 
But  there  are  other  specimens  m  the  Museum, 
in  which  we  know  very  well,  from  the  history 
of  the  cases,  that  the  increased  porosity  of  the 
eeseoos  texture,  and  the  diminution  in  its 
wei^fht,  were  produced  by  the  effect  of  inflam- 
mation. Here  is  an  example  of  what  I  am 
referring  to:  it  comprises  the  sections  of  a 
fcmnr,  which  has  oeen  fractured,  a  good 
deal  of  inflammation  has  fbltowed  the  injury, 
and  its  ends  are  manifbstly  more  porous  than 
the  rest  of  the  bene^  and  &eir  solidity  dimin- 
iiked.  Indeed,  yoawiUgcMnUy  find  in  1^. 


tnres,  and  more  especially  in  compound  frac- 
tures, that  the  ends  of  bK>nes  become  porous 
and  light  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation 
which  ensues. 

Then,  gentlemen,  I  need  hardly  tell  you, 
that  inflammation  renders  the  surfaces  of  bones 
particularly  rough,  changes  their  fisnire,  and 
produces  an  altered  appearance  of  &eir  pro- 
minences and  edges.  Here  are  specimens  of 
the  roughness,  protuberances,  and  other 
changes,  produced  on  the  surfaces  of  bones, 
by  inflammation  of  the  osseous  texture. 

In  scrofulous  inflammation  of  a  bone,  yo« 
will  frequently  find,  that  the  part  becomes 
lighter  than  natural,  and  that  in  its  interior  a 
soft  greasy  kind  of  substanoe  is  deposited)  al 
the  same  time  that  more  or  less  of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  is  deficient.  Small  cells  are 
formed  within  the  osseous  texture,  in  which 
the  soft  greasy  substarice,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, is  depoeited,  the  earthy  matter  beinf 
absorbed  in  proportion.  While  these  changes 
are  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  jou 
will  frequentlv  find  a  conriderable  quantity  of 
bony  matter  thrown  out  on  its  external  surface, 
and  forming  osseous  irregularities,  which 
sometimes  surround  the  whole  head  of  the 
bone,  and  shoot  out  like  sharp  spicube  from 
it.  You  will  find  that  scrofula  is  always  most 
disposed  to  attack  ihe  heads  of  bones,  and 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  whose  texture  is 
spongy. 

In  the  disease  called  uMe  9weUing,  you 
will  notice,  that  the  bone  is  softened ;  that 
there  is  an  undue  absorption  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime  from  it;  and  Uiat  a  deposition  of  a 
caseous  greasy  substance  takes  its  place.  In 
this  disease,  you  will  also  observe  the  spiculse, 
or  irregularities  of  bone,  which  sometimes 
reach,  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  a  con* 
siderable  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  bone. 
I  will  show  you  various  specimens  of  the 
effects  of  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  bones^ 
when  the  duetuet  of  JomU  will  come  pa^- 
ticularly  under  our  consideration. 

Inflammation  of  bone,  kept  up  for  some 
time  by  the  pressure  of  the  liead  of  another 
bone,  thrown  out  of  its  natural  situation, 
sometimes  leads  to  a  very  curious  change  in 
the  bone  thus  pressed  upon,  as  well  as  on  the 
displaced  head ;  a  kind  of  teory  depont  may 
be  secreted  on  the  surfiice.  You  may  observe 
a  deposition  of  this  kind  on  the  head  of  the 
bone,  which  I  now  show  you;  it  certainly 
appears  very  much  like  ivonr,  and  seems  to 
be  produced  as  a  substitute  mr  cartilase,  and 
to  oe  capable  of  bearing  a  degree  of  frictbo 
without  becoming  inflamed,  or  an  anchyloeist 
or  complete  growth  of  the  two  other  boner  to 
each  other  being  the  result  It  is  sometimes 
termed  the  porcdam  deposit 

Sometimes  inflammation  of  a  bone  leads  to 
nlceration  of  that  texture,  or  to  what  surgeons 
term  cariet;  for,  though  this  process  corre- 
sponds in  all  essential  points  to  the  ulceration 
of  the  soft  parts,  yet  it  is  customary  not  to  caQ 
it  olcenttionj  bat  to  apply  to  it  the  other 
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hat  been  apediled.     A  teiy 

|oqd  eumple  of  cams  it  seaa  in  this  ndiu% 

Ml  which  tlM  nf  ages  of  a  proceaa  analogous  to 

jlceralioB,  have  occaaooed  almoet  a  destnic-. 

tioD  of  the  part.    I  have  already  shown  you 

iiffeient  apecimens  of  simple  absorption  of  the 

3ony  testure>  caused  by  the  pressure  of  neieh- 

iMuriog  tumouisk    A  good  illustration  of  Uiis 

sort  of  change  is  now  before  you  :-*the  greater 

»rt  of  this  thigh-bone  has  Men  absoroed,  in 

x>n8equenoe  of  the  presBure  of  a  tumour  on 

ihe  thigh.    Now>  the  simple  absorption  of 

-toes  diflGers  essentially  from   caries,  with 

^b  there  is  always  a  secretion  of  pus; 

«ere8S  a  mere  removal  of  the  osseous  texture, 

/Foduoed  by  pressure,  is  not  accompanied  by 

jiy  secretion  of  purulent  matter,  as  is  ilhis- 

rated  in  the  remains  of  the  thigh«bone  you 

ire  now  examining ;  and,  in  aneurisms  within 

he  chest  and  ebdomen,  by  the  pressure  of 

vhich  diseaaes^  the  vertebrss,  ribs,  or  sternum, 

leocme  in  numerous  instances  extensivelv  ab- 

orbed;    yet  there  is»  as  I  have  sakiC  no 

ecretion  of  pus ;  the  osseous  texture  is  quietly 

sken  awvr,  without  the  formatioii  of  any 

bsceas.     Thus,  gentlemen,  you  see,  that  a 

■ood  deal  of  difference  exists  between  caries 

nd  simple  absorption  of  bone. 

Then,  gentlemen,  while  simple  enlargement 

f  bones,  attended  either  by  an  increase,  or  a 

iminution  in  their  weight,  is  frequently  the 

esult  of  chronic  inflammation  of  their  tex- 

ires,  vott  will  often  find  iuppuraHon  in  ihe 

ancidloui  Omchire  of  bones,  and  necroiis,  or 

le  death  of  the  harder  parts  of  the  osseous 

txture,  are  common  consequences  of  acute 

iflammation  of  bones,  that  has  gone  beyond 

certain  pitch.    Bones  will  not  Mar  a  violent 

tack  of  inflammation  without  a  portion  of 

leir  structure  being  likely  to  (lerish,  and 

)en  the  disease  receives,  as' I  have  explained, 

le  name  of  ftecnuts.    In  certain  instances, 

ippuration  takes  place   in   the   medullary 

xture ;  and  this  sometimes  as  a  consequence 

'  deep-seated  chronic  inflammatk>n  within 

le  cancelli,  or  cavity  of  the  bone.    An  inter- 

tiog  ease  was  lately  recorded   in  the  Me- 

oo-Chirurgical  Transactions  by  Mr.  Brodie. 

patient  had  been  labouring  under  a  oon- 

Icrable  swelling  at  the  lower  part  of  the 

)ia  for  eighteen  years,  without  being  able  \o 

ocore  relief  from  any  kind  of  treatment  that 

uld  be  thought  of.    Mr.  Brodie  determined 

perforate  fie  bone^  conceiving  that  matter 

ight  be  confined  within  it.     The  trephine 

18  applied,  and  a  small  abscess  found  in 

B  cancellous  texture  of  the  tibia.    So  small 

A  this  abscess,  that  it  eontained  only  about 

o  drachms  of  pus ;  vet  it  had  kept  up  a 

ntinual  state  of  suffering  for  the  extraorai- 

ry  length  of  time  which  I  have  mentioned. 

»u  will  also  find  in  Hey's  Practical  Observa- 

ns  on  8ttrgmy  other  cases  of  a  somewhat 

lilar  description. 

A  bone,  tbat  has  been  enlarged  by  inflam* 
itioDf  is  not  so  quick  in  returning  to  its 
giaai  ike  u  the  soft  parts,  when  they  hare 


bean  swelled  horn  a  stnnbr  eiuse.  .  In  foct, 
when  a  bone  has  once  undergone  an  increase 
of  siie  at  any  part  of  it,  a  considerable  timo 
generally  elapses  before  it  reeovers  its  natural 
dimensions;  and  sometimes  it  never  does  so, 
but  remains  ever  afterwards  more  or  less  al- 
tered in  its  shape  and  diameter;  and  this,  not- 
withstanding ail  morbid  action  may  havn 
ceased  within  it  It  is  only  the  spongy  pacts 
of  a  bone  which  suppurate:  at  all  events,  if 
suppuration  ever  takes  place  in  the  harder 
parts  of  bones,  there  must  have  been  some 
previous  disease  in  them,  the  elbct  of  which 
has  been  that  of  diminishing  their  soliditv; 
for  you  will  occasionally  find  that  the  hardier 
parts  of  bones  will  lose  their  consistSDce  and 
solidity,  and  in  this  case  they  may  have  matter 
formed  within  them.  Suppuration,  then,  takea 
place  chiefly  in  the  canceUons  structure^  and 
m  the  heads  of  bones.  We  occask>nally  meet 
with  instances  of  it  in  the  dipioe  of  the  cra- 
nium. Generally,  when  suppuration  takes 
place  in  a  bone,  in  proportion  as  purulent 
natter  is  secreted,  the  earthy  parts  of  the 
osseous  texture  become  absorbed,  and  thus 
a  considerable  cavity  may  be  produced. 
After  the  pus  has  collected  in  the  can- 
cellous structure  of  bones,  it  usually  makes 
its  way  after  a  time  throvgh  their  walls, 
and,  gradually  making  its  way  to  the 
surges,  collects  under  the  skin.  On  the 
borsting  or  puncture  of  the  abscess,  the  pus 
escapes,  and.  the  patient  receives  oonsiderable 
relief.  Such  disease  used  formerly  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  4pma  vmtota ;  per- 
haps, the  two  cases>  related  by  Mr.  Brodie, 
would  have  been  considered  as  examples  or 
spina  ventosa,  though,  from  seme  causes, 
which  are  beyond  our  comprehensiDn,  the 
matter  remained  pent  up  in  the  interior  of 
the  bones  for  an  immense  length  of  time. 
Where  the  suppuration  is  accompanied  hy 
much  injury  of  the  meduUary  membrane,  the 
case  will  be  combined  with  necrosis. 

Most  of  these  preparations  before  ne  il- 
lustrate the  roughness  of  the  surface,  and  the 
change  of  s^ape  and  size,  which  we  eom- 
monly  meet  with  in  carious  bones;  for  this 
disease  often  follows  an  inflammation  of  the 
osseous  texture,  and  more  especially  some 
forms  of  it,  proceeding  from  specific  or  con- 
stitutional disorders.  When  exostoses  have 
acquired  consklerable  sise,  they  are  frequently 
attacked  by  caries  or  necrosis :  the  new  bony 
formation  seems  to  be  even  less  capable  of 
bcsuing  inflammation,  than  the  original  part 
of  the  bone. 

Acute  inflammation  of  a  bone  is  t6  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  idiopathic  perios- 
titis, that  is  to  sav,  with  leeches,  cokl  appti- 
cations,  or  poultices,  saline  aperients,  and 
perfect  quietude  of  the  part.  Sometimes  yott 
may  also  Uke  away  blood  from  the  part  by 
copping.  Oases  occur,  in  which  yon  find 
warm  applications  affbrd  greater  relief  than 
oeld  ones,  and  then  I  adinse  you  always  to 
oonsuh  the  patient's  feelings,  and  if  he  expre~ 
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a  preference  to  wann  applications,  I  should' 
never  hesitate  about  the  expediency  of  em* 
ptoying  them.     In  chronic  inflammation  of 
bone,  the  treatment  should  be  regulated  by 
the  consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  disorder ; 
you  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  it 
u  connected  with  syphilis,  scrofula,  or  that 
peculiar  state  of  the  constitution  which  is 
Drought  on  by  the  combined  effects  of  syphilis 
and  an  improperly  conducted  mercurial  course. 
As  for  as  my  own  experience  enables  me  to 
judge,  I  think  you  will  rarely  meet  with  in- 
flammation of  the  bones  in  venereal  patients, 
unless  they  have  been  employing  mercury, 
and  I  believe  not  often  then,  unless  they  have 
been  exposing  themselves  to  the  impruidences 
I  have  mentioned,  while  taking  that  medicine, 
or  are  individuals  whose  constitutions  are  ori- 
ginally bad.    You  will  never  be  able  to  say 
positively,  whether  chronic  inflammation  of  a 
Done  is  venereal,  or  not,  by  the  mere  appear-^ 
ance  of  the  part ;  you  must  join  with  vour 
reflections  on  the  skate  of  the  part  itself  the 
history  of  the  case.    You  must  study  atten- 
tively the  character  of  ail  the  other  symptoms 
which  the  patient  either  has  had,  or  has  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  only  in  this  manner, 
that  you  can  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion.  Then, 
if  the  afl^ection  of  the  bone  be  dependent  on 
the  venereal  disease,  you  should  prescribe  mer- 
curial treatment,  for  without  this  medicine  you 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  entirely  relieving 
the  patient's  sufferings,  and  diminishing  the 
enlargement.    Perhaps  this  form  of  syphilis  is 
not  so  readily  cured  by  common  medicines,  as 
the  other  forms  of  that  disease ;  for  we  know, 
tbat  the  ordinary  forms  of  syphilis  may  all  be 
cured  without  mercury,  although  that  medi- 
dne  is  usually  preferred,  on  account  of  the 
greater  certainty  with  which  it  prevents  the 
occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms;  but  nodes 
and  the  chronic  inflammation  of  bones  from 
svphtlis  often  makeextra  ordinary  resistance  to 
the  power  of  every  medicine  but  mercury. 
But,  in  such  cases,  there  is  a  period  beyond 
which  mercury  ought  not  to  be  given,  and  if 
you  were  to  continue  its  use  till  ail  the  effects 
of  inflammation  had  been  totally  removed,  and 
the  swelling  quite  dispersed,  you  might  kill 
your  patient  sooner  than  accomplish  your  in- 
tention.   Hence,  when  you  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  mercury  has  suspended  the 
specific  morbid  action;  when  you  find,  that 
the  pain  has  subsided,  that  the  patient  is  able 
to  rest  better  at  nigh^  and  that  other  favour- 
able symptoms  announce  an  amelioration  in 
the  state  of  his  constitutional  health,  then  you 
may  safely  relinquisli  mercury,  and  commence 
with  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
as  an  alterative  well  calculated  to  complete  the 
cure.    If  this  fail,  try  other  light  tonics,  with 
antimonials,  or  Dover's  powder.    In  order  to 
reduce  still  more  the  swelling,  yon  may  have 
recourse  to  blisters,  or  the  ointment  of  the 
hydriodate  of  potash,  and  other  iodine  appli- 
cations, but  do  not  think  of  salivating  your 
patient  until  the  node  entirely  disappears. 


The  next  afibction  of  the  bones,  gentlenwn/ 
on  which  I  wish  to  deliver  a  few  remarks,  it 
cariet.  Some  years  ago,  cariet  and  neenmt 
were  confounded  together ;  therefore,  when  you 
read  books,  published  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
you  will  generally  find,  that  the  two  diseases 
are  not  properly  discriminated  from  one  an- 
other, though  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  caries  is  as  different  from  necrosis, 
as  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts  is  from  mortifi- 
cation. While  caries  is  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  inflammation,  or  an  irritated  state 
of  bone,  some  of  the  textureof  which  is  absorbed 
without  its  vitelitv  being  destroyed,  necrosis 
involves  the  complete  destruction  of  the  bone, 
or  of  a  part  of  it.  In  necrosis,  vast  effbrU  are 
generally  made  by  nature  for  the  reparation 
of  the  portion  destroyed,  and  frequently  the 
whole  shaft  of  a  bone  is  reproduced,  but  caries 
is  not  usually  followed  by  any  thing  in  tbe 
shape  of  repair  at  all  comparable  to  this.  The 
points,  in  which  caries  resembles  ulceration^ 
are  the  following:  caries  and  ulceration  are 
each  preceded  by  inflammation,  each  is  at- 
tended with  the  rormation  of  purulent  matter, 
each  may  be  followed  by  the  production  of 
granulations,  and  each  may  depend  either  on 
a  local  or  a  constitutional  cause.  Sometimes* 
caries  and  necrosis  are  combined  together; 
frequently  when  there  is  caries,  dead  fri^^ments 
of  bone  are  found  in  the  cavity  formed  by  that 
process,  and  this  happens  especially  in  cahet 
of  the  vertebrsD.  When  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  substance  has  been  removed,  pieces  of 
dead  bone  are  frequently  found  in  the  midst  of 
the  carious  parts.  We  see  an  analogous  cir^ 
cumsUnce  in  ulceration,  which  is  o&n  com* 
bined  with  sloughing.  It  seems,  that,  during 
the  progress  of  ulceration,  portions  of  the'sub* 
stance  of  the  part  perish,  and  are  detached, 
and  then  remain  in  the  cavity  formed  by  the 
ulceration.  .  The  venereal  inflammation  of  a 
bone  sometimes  produces  caries,  and  some- 
times necrosis,  and  not  unfrequently  both  to- 
gether. I  have  already  explained  to  you,  that 
simple  absorption  of  a  bone,  as  illustrated  in 
cases  where  it  has  arisen  frt>m  the  pressure  of 
aneurismal  and  other  tumours^  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent affection  from  caries. 

The  bones  are  all  liable  to  caries;  hot  you 
find  that  it  is  the  spongy  parts  of  bones,  the 
heads  of  bones,  and  the  spongy  bones  them- 
selves,  which  more  frequently  suffer  from  this 
disease,  than  the  solid,  compact,  firm  parts  of 
them.  Thus  you  meet  with  caries  oftener  in 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  in  the  vertebrse,  in  the 
sternum,  in  the  upper  head  of  the  femur,  or 
in  its  condyles  than  in  the  generality  of  oUier 
parts  of  the  skeleton. 

Sometimes  we  can  trace  the  ell^ts  of  cariea 
to  a  local  cause,  such  as  a  blow,  or  other  form 
of  external  violence ;  in  particular,  severe  gun- 
shot wounds,  which  happen  to  injure  the  Ume* 
But  I  should  state,  that  caries  is  more  fre- 
quently the  result  of  a  general  disease  of  the 
system,  and  more  especially  of  two  diseases, 
namely,  scrofula  and  syphilis,  particularly  tha 
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first    In  wbatever  manner  the  disease  may 
be  produced,  there  is  always,  in  the  early 
stage,  a  degree  of  pain  and  swelling  in  the 
neighbouring  soft  parts ;  inflammation  arises, 
an  abscess  then  follows,  and  it  bursts,  and  dis- 
charges a  thin  ichorous  matter,  which  has  a 
peculiarly  offensive  smell,  and  turns  a  silver 
probe  black,  from  its  containing  sulphureted 
hydrogen  m.    After  the  abscess  has  burst, 
it  does  not  neal,  but  pale  ftmgous  granulations 
are  generally  thrown  out,  which  bleed  pro- 
Aisely  on  being  touched  with  a  probe;  indeed, 
this  ready  disposition  to  bleed  is  one  of  the 
common  sjrmptoms  which  will  lead  you  to 
suspect,  thst  the  bone  under  the  sore  is  not 
sound.    You  will  observe,  that  the  ill-con- 
ditioned granulations  about  a  fistulous  opening, 
leading  to  a  carious  bone,  have  a  remarkable 
propensity  to  bleed  on  being  slightly  touched. 
Sometimes  when  the  disease  is  in  the  head  of  a 
bone,  and  you  introduce  a  probe,  you  will  not 
merely  touch  the  bone,  but  the  instrument  will 
pass  still  more  deeply  into  the    cancellous 
structure,  without  any  resistance   from    the 
osseous  texture.    This  is  sometimes  exempli- 
fied in  the  bones  of  scrofulous  joints.    You 
will,  also,  sometimes  find,  that  small  portions 
of  bone   are  discharged  from  the  fistulous 
opening,  and  minute  migments  detached  from 
the  canons  sur&ce. 

Generally,  if  we  except  the  circumstances, 
that  caries  is  analogous  to  ulceration,  and  that 
it  depends  sometimes  on  local  and  sometimes 
on  constitutional  causes,  we  remain  ignorant 
sf  various  particulars  respecting  it  Perhaps, 
if  the  nature  of  a  bone,  the  characters  of  its 
iexture,  and  organisation,  its  dull  innervation, 
ind  deep  concealed  situation,  would  allow  a 
skilful  pathologist  to  trace  the  commencement 
ind  progress  of  caries  more  easily,  he  might 
ietect  several  varieties  of  the  disease,  and  suc- 
:eed  in  pointing  out  their  peculiarities.  But 
(ttch  an  mvestigation  cannot  be  so  successfully 
nade  as  in  the  soft  parts.  Much  yet  remains 
o  be  made  out  respecting  the  nature  of  caries, 
10  pathologist  has  hitherto  been  able  to  define 
;ome  of  the  differences  which  exist  in  the 
varieties  of  this  disease.  We  know  that 
ome  kinds  of  caries  are  curable  by  means 
lifferent  from  those  which  are  proper  for 
»ther  forms  of  it ;  and  also  that  caries  is 
ometimes  a  symptom  of  one  disease  and 
ometimes  of  another;  yet  we  cannot  always 
>oint  out  the  minute  differences  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  several  cases.  The  worm-ecUen 
aries  is  one  peculiar  variety  uf  it,  different 
rom  all  others ;  I  believe  there  are  seme  spe- 
imens  of  it  in  the  museum,  and  they  shall  be 
hown  to  you  at  the  next  lecture.  In  the 
wrm-eaim  variety  of  the  disease,  the  bone  is 
erforated  at  innumerable  points  and  in  various 
irecttons,  and  its  difference  from  common 
mes  is  inunediatelv  apparent ;  for  the  latter 
lerely  produces  a  chasm  the  surftce  of  which 
i  marked  by  irregularities;  but  the  uform- 
tUen  caries  presents  appearances  exactly  si- 
lilar  (o  those  which  woolcl  be  caiued  by  the 


kind  of  destruction  to  which  the  epithet  refers. 
Around  scroftilous  caries^  you  wul  freqnenUy 
observe  a  deposition  of  new  bone  in  the  form 
of  spiculie,  inequalities,  and  protuberant  masses. 
No  doubt,  in  many  instances,  where  the  bone 
is  inflamed,  the  periosteum  partakes  in  the 
affection,  and  is  materially  concerned  in  pro* 
ducing  the  changes  which  take  place ;  or,  at 
all  events,  the  vessels  of  the  periosteum,  for  the 
periosteum  itself  is  merely  a  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  vessels  into  the  texture  of  the 
bone.  The  vessels,  then,  of  the  periosteum 
must  be  oonsklered  as  frequently  acting  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  diseases  of  bones,  and  in 
their  reparation. 

The  treatment  of  caries,'gentlemen,  must  be 
regulated  by  the  views  entertained  of  its  causes. 
If  it  arise  firom  a  local  cause,  that  is,  from  local 
inflammation  originating,  from  and  following, 
external  violence,  of  course,  as  you  could  not 
suspect  the  constitution  of  being  concerned  in 
briogiug  on  the  disease,  the  treatment  should 
be  restricted  principally  to  local  means.    In 
other  instances,  where  you  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  patient  is  scrofulous,  or  has 
syphilis  about  him,  then  the  treatment  ought 
to  comprise  internal  remedies  calculated  to 
rectify  and  amend  the  constitution  generally. 
But,  even  when  you  have  reason  to  Siiuk  that 
the  constitution  is  concerned  in  the  production 
of  the  disease,  it  will  be  necessary  to  diminish 
the  surrounding  inflammation ;  for,  it  is  found 
in  caries,  that  a  greater  activity  prevails  in  the 
circulation  around  the  part.    Hence,  if  the 
part  be  injected  after  death,  you  will  see  a 
greater  vascularity  in  it  than  natural    There 
is  in  fact  increased  action  about  caries  as  there 
is  about  ulceration;  and,  viewing  the  case 
in  this  light,  it  will  be  evident,  that  antiphlo* 
gistic  plans  are  proper  in  the  first  instance. 
Afterwards  it  wiU  be  your  aim,  either  to  re- 
move the  carious  part  of  the  bone,  or  to 
produce  su<^    a  change   in    the  action  of 
the  vessels  of  the  part,  as  shall  cause  a  ces- 
sation of  the  carious  affection.    With  respect 
to  the  removal  of  the  carious  portion  of  bone^ 
there  are  some  who  think  that  more  can  be 
done  with  a  cutting  instrument  in  one  minute, 
than  can  be  accomplished  by  other  means  in 
many  months.    And  no  doubt  when  the  part 
can  be  scraped  or  cut  away  with  suflBcient 
£icility,  the  practice  is  sometimes  rieht,  as  the 
cure  will  take  place  more  rapidly.    Yet,  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  disease  may  be  stopped 
by  the  use  of  medicines;  thus  when  caries  is 
dependent  on  syphilis,  mercury  will  some- 
times bring  about  a  cure ;  and,  tnou|[h  scrofula 
is  less  under  the  controul  of  medicine,  yet,  if 
we  support  the  constitution  by  proper  means^ 
nature  will  occasionally  bring  even  scrofulous 
caries  to  a  favourable  termination.    Notwith- 
standing what  is  sometimes  alleged,  I  believe, 
that  canes  from  scrofula  often  ends  in  anchylosis^ 
and  that  such  a  mode  of  cure  is  not  only  very 
possible,  but  absolutely  a  thing  of  daily  occur- 
rence.   I  am  surprised  that  such  a  circui 
stance  shoukl  have  been  doubted^  vher 
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tecoUeet  diat  serofalons  dfttite  of  the  Teriebro, 
when  cored,  is  only  cured  bj  the  establiBh- 
seiit  of  anchylostt.  When  yon  And  that  yon 
can  safely  cot  away  the  carious  portion  of  a 
bone,  and  that  yon  are  not  likely  to  bring 
about  a  cure  by  other  means,  I  can  see  no 
objection  to  the  practice.  Some  other  means 
may  be  nsefbl,  as  for  example,  counter-irrita- 
tion, whkh  acts  by  arresting^  the  morbid  action 
Soing  on  in  the  carious  part  of  the  bone.  The 
isease  has  also  been  sometimes  benefited  by 
the  application  of  nitric  acid  and  lunar  caustic ; 
these  act  on  the  same  principle  as  counter- 
irritation,  namely,  by  stopping  the  morbid 
action  in  the  dis«uea  part.  With  the  same 
▼lew,  the  actual  cautery  is  commonly  used 
m  France,  where  surgeons  as  familiarly  use 
the  actual  cautery,  as  we  do  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  caustic  potash.  The  cautery  destroys 
the  carious  part — causes,  in  truth,  a  necrosis — 
exfoliation  follows — in  other  words,  the  dead 
piece  of  bone  becomes  loose,  it  is  thrown  off, 
or  the  surgeon  takes  it  away,  and  the  ulcer 
heals. 
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LBCTURB  XV. 

Feoer,  and  Ike  Theory  of  Brouitait, 

Gbntlbmbn, — At  our  last  meeting  I  men* 
tioned  that  it  was  my  intention  to  devote  the 
remaining  lectures  of  our, present  course  to 
the  consideration  of  fever  f  1  now  proceed  to 
the  examination  of  one  of  the  most  important 
and  difficult  topics  in  the  whole  range  of 
medical  science^  It  is  rather  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  we  have  not  had,  since  I 
took  diarge  of  the  wards,  a  single  case  of  what 
fcould  be  called  pure  fever.  In  every  case 
which  came  under  our  notice,  there  were,  in 
addition  to  the  fever,  unequivocal  evidences 
of  visceral  inflammation,  more  or  less  intense ; 
and,  accordingly,  as  you  pursue  your  studies 
hi  pathology,  you  will  be  convinced,  by  re- 
peated experience,  that  this  holds  good  in  more 
cases  than  vou  were  previously  led  to  imaeine. 
Hitherto,  the  clinical  lectures  which  1  have 
delivered  in  this  theatre  have  been  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  Isolated  cases  of  disease. 
We  have  not  as  yet  touched  on  the  subject  of 
fever ;  but  now,  after  you  have  seen  cases  of 
most  of  the  visceral  inflammations,  you  will 
cotM  to  the  examination  of  fsver  with  greater 
•dvantages.  The  ordinary  mode  of  lecturing 
on  the  practice  of  medicine  in  these  countries 
is,  to  commence  with  the  subject  of  fbver,  fbr 
Mio  reason  that  I  can  undenland,  except  that 
H  holds  the  first  place  in  the  nosology  of  CuUen. 
\bwe  always  pursued  a  difftrent  courae,  fbr 
the  following  reasons. 


of  fl^vcmov  with  what  it  wis  In  fbiwlt  titles, 
we  shall  see  thai  olf  our  unprovements  spring 
from  a  single  sonree,  ami  mat  is,  our  know* 
ledge^  fni^tke  e&tenee  ef fever-— not  of  Me 
Anor  whid  gocem  eMetmet — noi  if  tht 
remoie  cauui—noi  t^  me  phenomena  oferieUf 
hut  of  the  mtmber,  extent,  nabure,  and  efeett 
of  the  heal  mJlammaiion$  which  may  pre* 
code,  eieeompany,  occur  in  the  eonne  of,  and 
complicate,  the  diseate.  It  is  to  this  Know- 
ledge we  have  really  advanced;  and  to  attempt 
the  study  of  fiever  without  possessing  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  local  inflam- 
mations is  totally  absuid.  How  are  we  to 
understand  the  nature  and  symptoms  of  a 
nervous  fbver  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  shades  of  cerebral  irritation,  or  a 
catarrhal  f^ver,  without  an  intimate  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  varieties  of  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia, and  congestion  of  the  Innn?  How 
can  we  investigate  the  phenomena  ma  gastrie 
and  bilious  fever  without  a  knowledge  of  that 
most  Protean  of  diseases,  gastro-enteritisT 

It  may  be  said,  there  are  simple  feveis  with^^ 
out  any  of  these  local  inflammations.  True) 
but  tliey  are  very  rare;  and  it  must  always 
be  remembered,  Uiat  in  fever,  our  incapability 
of  discovering  any  symptoms  of  a  visceru 
lesion  does  not  imply  its  non-existence.  How 
often  has  the  fact  been  established,  that  mMnf 
fevers,  supposed  to  be  simple,  have  been  in 
reality  complicated  with  latent  lodsl  disease. 
Eifential  feeere,  by  which  is  meant  fevers 
without  any  local  inflammation,  were  at  one 
time  looked  upon  as  diseases  of  fVequent  occurs 
rence;  they  are  now  considered  to  be  among 
the  **  cw  raret.*'  To  this  point  I  shall  again 
return,  and  for  the  present  merely  remark; 
that  all  the  weilmarked  local  symptoms,  in  a 
Case  of  supposed  essential  fever,  are  the  result 
of  visceral  diseases  more  or  less  developed* 
Thus,  the  vomiting  and  the  hiccup,  which  the 
essentialists  place  to  the  account  of  dd>ility» 
or  some  other  equally  unmeaning  term,  are  to 
the  pathologist  almost  always  the  signs  of  a 
gastritis,  —  the  diarrhoea  aiid  tympanitis  of 
gastro- enteric  inflammation.  Again;  that 
most  abused  of  terms,  efuskm  into  the  ehetr, 
by  which  so  many  die,  is  to  the  essenttalist 
the  result  of  debility ;  but  the  true  pathologist 
shows,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  proonds 
from  an  unsuspected  and  neirlected  bronchitis 
or  pneumonia.  Do  not  the  oelirinm,  the  con- 
vulsions, and  the  coma,  point  out,  most  com- 
monlv,  an  excited  state  of  the  brain  f  Will 
not  tlhe  pathologist,  bv  investigating  disease 
in  this  way,  be  likefv  to  obSdn  what  the 
essentialist  never  could  arrive  at — a  rational 
key  to  treatment  f  He  is  not  at  one  time 
prescribing  for  debility  without  knowing  tlie 
tause,  or  for  putrescence,  or  for  addity,  or 
idkalinity  of  humours,  but  4ie  Is  atteo^rting  to 
remove  or  modify  a  gastritis,  a  polmooary  or 
cerebral  inflammation,  or  congestion. 

Gentlemen,  we  owe  a  great  deal  of  the  im- 
provement we  have  made  in  nor  kiwiwiedgti 
«f  fever  t»  M.  BreosaJib  obe  of  tin 
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erroneoiif.  In  the  fint  pbee,  (he  doctrine  of 
Brousaus  ii,  that  fover  may  nsalt  from  the 
irritation  of  oi^  organ  which  is  sufficteoUy 

guwerful  to  be  transmitted  to  the  heart.  (See 
is  111th  propositidn.)  <*  Inierue  irritalitmi 
of  all  organi  are  tramtmmble  to  the  AearL 
Then  tit  amiraclhne  are  rapids  the  circuia*' 
6on  is  accelerated,  and  the  mcreOMed  heat  of 
the  ekm  caueee  a  painful  eeneaiion*  This  i^ 
what  we  call  fever,  which  it  here  considered 
in  a  general  and  abstract  sense**  In  the 
next  place,  he  never  said  that  all  diseases  pro^ 
ceed  from  a  gastroenteritis,  as  one  of  the 
fondameotal  principles  of  his  doctrine  is,  that 
disease  of  any  one  organ  of  importance  may 
induce  disease  m  any  other  organ  by  lyni- 
pathetic  irritation^  transmitted  either  through 
the  systems  of  organic  or  animal  life.  huUy, 
with  respect  to  treatment,  I  need  only  refer  to 
hiB  therapeutics  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the 
statement  that  he  attempts  to  cure  all  diseases 
by  leeching  the  abdomen.  On  the  contrary, 
no  one  can  more  strongly  inculcate  the  value 
of  local  depletion  in  airections  of  the  head, 
chest,  or  any  other  part  when  necessary.  This 
is,  I  think,  sutBdent  to  overturn  the  fiilae 
notions  which  exist  on  the  subject  of  Brou»- 
sais's  theory. 

The  doctrine  of  Broussais  has  received  from 
himself  the  imposing  name  of  the  physiological 
doctrine^  as  distinguished  from  all  preceding 
ones.  Objections  have  been  raised  to  this 
denomination  by  many  persons,  but  in  my 
opinion  needlessly ;  for  if  a  doctrine  be  true, 
it  must  be  physiological;  and  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  examine  whether  the  doctrine  of 
Broussais  really  deserves  so  proud  a  name. 
But  what  does  he  mean  by  calling  it  the  phyw 
siological  doctrine? — Simply  this,  that,  accord- 
ing to ,  these  views,  disease'  is  not  to  be  con<- 
sidered  as  a  new  condition  of  the  economy, 
but  as  resulting  from  a  plus  or  minus  degree 
of  or|^anic  vitality.  In  this  way  he  groups 
all  diseases  under  a  common  formula;  theV 
are  the  result  not  of  any  new  accidental  freak 
of  nature,  but  proceed  from  causes  and  opera- 
tions already  fismitiar  to  her.  For  example, 
the  vascularity  of  the  stomach  during  digestioh 
is  a  physiological  condition ;  but  when  a  little 
more  increased,  it  is  a  pathological  state,  con- 
stituting gastritis.  The  difference  is  merely 
in  degree.  Thus  he  sets  rid  of  what  he  de- 
nominates "  entities,"  by  which  is  meant  se- 
parate nnanalogous  states  of  the  economy, 
and  of  course  attacks  the  mode  of  treatment 
by  specifics,  which  at  first  he  denounced  alte- 
gether»  but  has  since  been  forced  to  admit  t6 
a  certain  degree.  In  his  subsequent  explana- 
tion of  the  action  of  bark  in  fever,  he  exhibilb 
a  sad  instance  of  striving  against  truth,  and  of 
having  recourse  to  sophistry  to  make  fadk 
square  with  theory.  Let  ns,  however,  do  him 
justice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  too 
much  faith  was  put  in  speeificism;  and  thb 
doctrines  ef  Broussais  have  contributed  greatlt 
to  shake  the  specific  treatment  by  drawing  the 
attenlaoB  of  pMctatioiien  t»  the  sfaDilaiit«-  <«* 


teanlnUe  men  of  aodem  times.  Of  him  it 
inay  be  justly  said,  that  there  are  few  men 
who  have  been  more  lavishly  praised  and 
nore  blindly  followed;  few  who  have  been 
more  misunderstood,  both  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  labours;  and  few,  indeed,  who 
more  strikingly  exhibit  the  shock  which  may 
be  given  to  their  own  reputation,  and  the 
injury  which  may  be  done  to  science,  ^y 
rashly  overstepping  the  boubds  of  strict  and 
carefiil  induction.  I  am  anxious,  for  many 
reasons,  that  you  should  acquire  clear  notions 
on  the  subject  of  the  theory  of  Broussais  before 
we  part,  because,  in  the  first  place,  after  having 
examined  it  we  shall  be  better  able  to  ascertain 
the  actual  state  of  the  science  with  respect  to 
fever,  and,  in  the  next,  because  a  great  deal 
of  misapprehension  prevails  on  the  subject— 
the  result  of  national  prejudice.  If  medical 
men,  and  particularly  medical  teacliers,  were 
to  learn  before  they  attempted  to  describe, 
and  to  understand  before  they  dared  to  ana- 
thematise, it  would  tend  much  to  exalt  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  our  profession. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  is  much  easier  to  abuse 
than  to  investigate;  it  is  much  more  con- 
genial to  some  minds  to  endeavour  to  debase 
others  to  their  own  level,  than  to  exalt  them- 
•elvea  by  a  noble  rivalry  in  contributing  to 
the  treasuries  of  science. 

I  wish  also  to  bring  this  matter  before  you* 
because  we  have  been  accused  of  Broussaisi&m 
in  this  Hospital  by  some  persons  who  seem 
not  to  understand  what  the  doctrines  of  Brous- 
laisism  are.  But  I  deny  the  charge  of  being 
a  blind  follower  of  any  theorist  in  medicine^ 
and  particulariy  of  M.  Broussais.  I  can  safely 
appeal  to  the  successive  classes  which  have 
attended  this  hospital,  whether  I  have  not, 
when  drawing  their  attention  to  the  merits, 
always  pointed  out  the  errors  of  Broussais, 
and  particularly,  whether  I  have  not  always 
contended  against  his  theory  of  fever,  to 
which  the  down&l  of  his  reputation  is  mainly 
attributable.  Because,  as  the  progress  of 
acience  disproved  the  theory,  the  facts  on 
which  not  only  it  but  all  his  other  conclusions 
rested,  though  well  established,  were  in  their 
lurn  doubted  or  disbelieved.  Yet,  putting 
•side  his  theory  of  fever,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  practical 
medicine  to  which  M.  Broussais  has  not  made 
the  most  valuable  additions.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  iffnorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
doctrines  and  extent  of  the  writings  of  Brous- 
sais, except  the  virulence  with  which  every 
{Niny  pretender  in  medicine  attacks  them; 
at  tne  same  time  ignorant  of  this,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  of  ul  other  medical  doctrines. 
Ask  any  of  these  gentlemen  what  the  doc- 
trines of  Broussais  are,  and  the  answer  is,  that 
'^  fever  is  nothing  but  gastro'enteritis  ;  thai 
4ul  diteaies  proceed  from  gastro-enteritis ; 
and  thai  to  cure  all  disoases  we  must  put 
i&aehes  on  Me  abdomen*" 
•  8«eh  is  the  idea  whieh  I  hare  found  te 
ptmnXL  gtoanlly,  awl  yet  ambing  if  msut 
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essence  of  roost  diseases.  For  instanoe,  a  pa- 
tient has  delirium  proceeding  firbm  an  irritation 
of  the  brain;  this  ceases,  and  the  stomadi 
becomes  affected, '  and  he  ^ets  an  attack  of 
vomiting.  Now  the  delirium  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  vomiting  in  the  second,  are 
results  of  the  same  moroid  state;  and  the 
diseases  only  differ  by  their  situation,  the 
principles  of  treatment  are  precisely  the  same. 

We  come  now,  gentlemen,  to  one  of  the 
most  striking  parts  of  the  doctrine  <^  Breus- 
aais ;  a  part  in  my  mind  the  most  objection- 
abley  and  yet  the  least  objected  to,  particularly 
in  these  countries,  because  the  objectors  to 
Broussais  are  but  little  acquainted  with  his 
works.  To  the  true  Broussaisist  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  specific  inflammation ;  all  or- 
l^anic  diseases  are  either  diseases  of  inflamroa* 
tion,  or  of  ab-inflamihation;  that  is,  they  con- 
sist either  in  a  plus  or  minus  state  of  local 
vitality.  Were  this  true,  how  beautifully 
simple  would  the  practice  of  medicine  be! 
In  tact,  the  first  announcement  of  this  doctrine 
drew  crowds  of  admiring  disciples,  who  were 
captivated  by  the  wonderful  reduction  of  chaos 
into  order,  which  seemed  to  be  effected  by  the 
mighty  genius  of  a  single  man. 

In  Its  searches  after  truth,  the  human  mind 
longs' for  a  principle  and  is  alluried  by  a  spe- 
cious generalisatioo.  So  it  was  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  Broussais.  They  were  delighted 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  new  doctrine,  and 
saw  in  it  a  complete  removal  of  all  the  ditH- 
culties  which  embarrass  the  pursuit  of  practical 
medicine.  But  if  they  reflected  calmly  they 
wonld  find  that  in  considering  diseased  action 
there  are  characters  discovers  which  are  not 
reducible  to  difference  of  situation,  and  which 
cannot  be  explained  bv  the  closest  anatomical 
examination.  There  is  something  more  to  be 
taken  into  account  than  the  difference  of  organic 
vitality  as  far  tu  degree  is  concerned.  There 
is  a  difference,  inappreciable  by  the  senses, 
which  makes  one  sore  yield  to  a  peculiar  roedi- 
catk>n  and  another  to  anotiier.  In  a  scrofulous 
or  syphilitic  ulceration  there  is  inflammation 
without  doubt,  but  it  is  not  ordinary  inflamma- 
iioii,becauMeiidoet  not  yield  to  ordinarff  meant^ 
and  it  is  to  this  difference  it  owes  its  specific 
character.  How  did  Broussais  get  over  this  T 
By  denying  the  existencie  of  such  diseases  as 
acrofula  and  syphilis  as  distinct  affections,  a 
proceeding  whtclidrew  down  the  reprehension 
of  every  Uiinkine  and  practical  man,  and  led 
many  to  doubt  ail  the  other  statements  of  an 
author  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  medical 
error.  If  there  be  no  specific  inflammations 
why  does  the  contagion  of  measles  produce 
measles,  or  why  does  the  contagion  of  syphilis 
give  rise  to  syphilis!  If  in  the  latter  disease 
there  be  nothing  but  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion, why  docs  it  not  in  all  cases  yield  to  ordi- 
nary antiphlogistic  treatment  f  broussais  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  cure  by  mercury  by 
supponng  a  revulsion  of  irritation  firom  the 
•*?«^,P*rt»  to  the  viscera.  Admitting  this, 
why  is  it  that  meicuiy  U  the  best  wvulave  itt 


syphilis?  The  mcific chancier  of  tbedBi 
appears  under  this  view  of  the  subject  as  well 
as  under  any  other.  It  may  be  granted  that  the 
term,  «peci/Sc,  is  objectionaible. .  Bntcan  we  do 
without  it,  and,  moreover,  the  followers  of  Brons* 
sais  must  own  that  it  b  more  a  negative  tbaa 
a  positive  term,  and  rather  expresses  what  the 
disease  is  not  than  what  it  is. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  analyse  the  physiolo- 
gical doctrine.  The  first  of  Broussais's  mediGal 
propositions  is,  "  thai  Hfe  m.  tummrted  htf  tti" 
mtJanti,  and  that  eoerythmg,  which  augmenit 
the  vital  phenomena^  t»  9tiimtlani"  Now  jroa 
are  aware  that  the  doctrine  of  the  celebrated 
Brown  was,  that  all  diseases  could  be  redoeed 
to  one  of  two  expressions,  viz.  sthenic,  and 
asthenic  diseases,  a  division  which  mereijr 
repeats  in  other  words  the  strictum  and  laxuns 
of  the  ancient  authors.  I  have  before  told  yo« 
that  Broussais  divided  diseases  into  those  ia 
which  a  plus  or  minus  degree  of  vitality  existed, 
and  in  this  way  got  rid  of  the  specific  diseases; 
you  will  at  once  then  recognise  in  the  doctrines 
of  Broussais  the  opinions  of  Brown,  and,  in 
fact,  the  physiological  doctrine  is  nothing  but 
modified  Browntsm.  Still  the  modification.ia 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  is  that  whidi 

SVes  character  and  value  to  the  opinions  qf 
roussais.  Brown  divided,  as  I  have  befen 
stated,  diseases  into  two  classes,  sthenic  and 
asthenic;  but  observe,  with  him  these  are 
general  terms,  applying  to  the  body  or  lysleiii 
at  large.  He  did  not  conceive  that  one  jpart of 
the  body  could  be  in  a  state  of  sthenia  and 
another  of  asthenia  at  the  same  time,  he  mexfiy 
recognised  the  two  diatheses  or  general  states 
of  the  economy,  and  disease  was  with  him  the 
result  of  a  general  condition  either  of  exaltatioe 
or  diminution  of  the  whole  sum  of  vitally. 
Now  the  peculiari^  of  the  physiological  doc- 
trine is  this,  it  admits  the  sthenia  and  asthenia, 
but  applies  these  terms  not  to  the  whole  eco- 
nomy, but  to  the  separate  organs  as  the  case 
may  be.  Two  of  its  most  important  propoai* 
tions  are,  1st  <*  that  there  u  no  sudi  thing  as 
a  general  exaltation  of  the  vitality  of  organs 
(the  sthenia  of  Brown)  or  a  general  diminution 
of  this  vitality  (asthenia)  but  that  we  mty 
have  sthenia  of  one  organ  or  system,  and 
asthenia  of  another.**  2ndly.  *<  That  all  die* 
eases  are  primitively  local.'*  **  Health,'*  says 
Broussais,  *'  results  from  the  regular  exercise 
of  functions,  disease  from  their  irregularity, 
and  death  firom  their  cessation." 

This  leads  us  to  another  peculiarity  of  the 
physiological  doctrine,  and  tiMt  is  its  exclusive 
sdidism.  Disease  being  the  result  of  irrega* 
larity  of  functions,  andmnctions  depending  on 
organs,  and  these  organs  being  the  solids  of 
the  body,  it  follows  that  in  the  solids  alone  we 
are  to  look  for  the  sources  of  disease.  To 
admit  disease  as  primitivdy  occurring  in  the 
fluids  would  be  inconsistent  with  such  opinions^ 
and  hence  all  diseases  of  fluids,  ana  every 
remnant  of  the  humoral  pathology  are  care- 
fully excluded  firom  the  system  «  Broussais. 
Hits  is  an  example  of  a  mode  of  proceeding 
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lot'ndicaieiitly  obterM  «iD<mg  medical  is 
rell  u  all  other  tfieorisu.  For  insUnce,  I 
lare  made  a  specioas  and  pleasing  theory, 
irhich  I  look  npon  as  complete  and  perfect  tn 
il  its  parts ;  here  is  an  alleged  fact,  but  it 
oust  Dot  be  true  because  it  is  inconsistent 
nth  my  theory ;  I  will  therefore  get  rid  of  the 
lifficuliy  by  denying  it  at  once. 

The  follower  of  Broussais  is  then  an  ezclu- 
ive  solidist  Is  this  right?  Are  we  to  neglect 
lie  study  of  the  alterations  of  the  fluids,  and 
re  we  to  regard  them  as  foreign  to  the  econo- 
\j,  and  holding  no  connexion  with  the  phe- 
ooMi^  of  oisanic  vitality?  No  one  denies 
lat  what  has  been  called  Uie  humoral  patho- 
igy  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  error,  of  un- 
teaaing  tenns,  and  false  conclusions.  Yet  we 
mnot  expect  much  when  we  reflect  on  the  low 
ale  of  physiology  and  pathological  anatomy, 
.  the  time  this  theory  was  in  its  highest  vogue, 
esides,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  anatomists, 
iptivated  with  the  discoveries  of  the  last  half 
»ntory  io  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  solids, 
ive  gone  too  far  in  rejeqting  the  humoral 
Uholoffy  altogether.  The  excitement  which 
lloweo  the  dawn  of  chemical  illumination  in 
e  flrst  instance,  and  that  consequent  on 
latomical  discovery  in  the  second,  have  now 
bsided,  and  it  is  found  that  truth  lies  be- 
een  the  anatomical  and  chemical  theories 
disease.  In  fact,  to  understand  disease  we 
jst  study  the  compontion  and  structure,  not 
ly  of  the  organised  parts  of  the  body,  but 

0  of  those  in  which  organisation  cannot  be 
monstrated.  Exclusive  solidism  can  never 
plain  all  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  ex- 
isive  solidists  can  only  know  a  part  of  the 
man  system. 

The  illustrious  Bidiat,  in  his  General  Ana- 
ny,  says,  that  notwithstanding  the  exagee- 
ions  of  the  humoral  patliology,  yet  it  has 
ae  foundation  in  truth,  and  that  there  are 
ny  afibctions  which  can  only  be  referred  to 
alteration  of  the  fluids.    On  the  subject  of 

fluids,  it  seems  to  be  satisfactorily  proved, 
.  That  there  is  no  exact  line  of  demarcation 
ween  them  and  the  solids.  Who  can  say 
die  the  fluid  ends  and  the  solid  begins? 
Ily.  Many  circumstances  go  to  prove  the 
uence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  blood. 
ly.  The  composition  of  both  is  extremely 
logous;  fibrine,  albumen,  colouring  matter, 

alts  mte  the  constituents  of  both.  Nay, 
ly  more  of  the  secretions  are  found  to  exist 
the  blood.  4thly.  The  anatomical  dispo- 
•n  is  the  same  in  both ;  the  globules  com- 
mI  with  an  amorphous  substance.    5thly. 

find  a  red  and  white  substance  in  both. 
y.  The  efliBcts  of  disease  are  similar,  re- 
al of  red  parts,  and  increase  of  albumen. 
ly,  I  shall  quote  on  this  subject  Andral's 
e  propositions.    In  the  first  vhce,  he  says, 

1  the  solids  are  nourished  oy  the  floids 
r  composition  and  quality  must  be  in* 
iced  by  the  fluids."  Secondly,  "  As  one 
I  of  Holids  is  employed  in  making  bloodj 
blood  niut  be  inflnflnced  by  the  state  of 


theie  solids.*'  Thirdly,  **  As  another  class  of 
solids  takes  from  that  blood,  it  is  pbun  Qiat 
these  solids  must  also  influence  the  composition 
of  that  blood.  Hence  it  follows  directly  that 
the  slightest  alteration  of  the  fluids  will  affect 
the  solids,  and  the  slightest  alteration  of  the 
solids  will  afiect  the  fluids.'*  If,  in  addition 
to  this,  we  recollect  that  there  is  ho  exact  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  solids  and  fluids, 
that  the  chemical  compositioo,  anatomical  cha- 
racter, and  physical  disposition  are  almost  the 
same;  aiid,  lastly,  if  we  ado^it  the  v\Ulity  of 
the  blood,  we  must  concede  that  the  disputes 
between  the  solidists  and  fluidists  are  unne- 
cessary^ and  that  the  animal  body  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  closely  connected  whole.    : 

Broussais  was  then  wrong  in  "rejecting  alto- 
gether the  humoral  pathology,  and  this  rejec- 
tion it  was  that  led  to  the  greatest  mistake  in 
his  doctrine,  namely,  that  connected  with  the 
pathology  of  fever.  If  the  alteration  of  the 
fluids  causes  disease  of  the  solids,  then  the 
proposition  that  all  diseases  are  primitively 
local  must  fall  to  the  ground.  He  would  not 
have  erred  so  much  if  he  had  said  that  many 
of  the  diseases,  which  are  supposed  to  be  ge- 
neral, are  in  their  commencement  local.  In 
■  this  case  he  would  not  have  committed  himself 
too  in,  and  it  would  have  been  a  task  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  disprove  his  proposition. 
But  he  was  led  away  by  the  ambition  of  theo- 
rising, and  the  statement  that  all  diseases 
were  originally  local,  was  necessary  to  uphoU 
his  theory  of  fever.  Time  and  the  stubborn 
evidence  of  facts  have  tended  to  throw  net 
only  doubt  but  discredit  on  this  theory,  and 
Broi»sais  has  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
his  valuable  labours  but  slightly  appreciated, 
or  even  slighted,  in  consequence  of  their  con- 
nexion widi  an  unstable  doctrine.  Medical 
men  saw  that  the  fabric  was  unsubstantial, 
that  it  could  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  a  just 
and  rigorous  examination,  and  without  lookmg 
to  the  intrinsic  value  and  beauty  of  its  mate- 
rials, they  pronounced  the  whole  to  be 
worthless. 

So  hr,  gentlemen,  we  have  touched  on  the 
doctrine  of  Broussais,  and  exhibited  some  of 
its  leading  features.  We  have  seen,  that  his 
rejection  of  the  humoral  pathology,  his  ex- 
clusive localisation  of  disease,  and  pure  solid- 
ism were  fatal  to  his  system. 

At  our  next  lecture,  when  we  shall  enter 
on  the  consideration  of  local  disease,  we  shall 
find  that  Broussais  has  given,  with  respect  to 
the  head, chest,  and  abdomen,  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  scientific  principles  of  treatment 
that  were  ever  promulgated. 
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GsifTLBMRif,— In  a  first  essay,  which  jroo 
were  kind  enough  to  receive  fevourably,  and 
which  had  the  honour  of  being  inserted  in  the 
collection  of  memoirs  chosen  by  you,  I 
promised  to  bring  you  the  result  of  ray  ob- 
servations. I  propose  to  accomplish  this 
promise  to-day,  entreating,  as  then,  your  in- 
dulgence and  encouragement. 

The  venereal  disease,  owin^  to  the  specific 
nature  of  my  situation,  is  agam  the  sut^ieet  of 
this  memoir,  which  will  perhaps  furnish  you  with 
some  new  and  interesting  results.  But  befoie 
entering  on  the  subject,  permit  me  to  assure 
the  learned  Academy,  which  is  kind  enough 
to  give  me  a  hearing,  that  I  am  anxious  to  be 
sparing  of  its  time,  that  I  come  not  here  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  dbplay  of  erudition, 
which  it  possesses  in  a  far  higher  degree  than 
myself,  and  that,  as  regards  my  small  efforts,  I 
shall  not  turn  over  the  dust  of  past  ages,  or 
engage  in  the  controversies  of  the  present  day. 
I  am  about  to  relate  my  experiments,  my  pei^ 
■onal  observations,  state  what  I  have  remarxed, 
and  indicate  what  I  am  still  seeking.  Doubt- 
less in  this  paper  all  will  not  be  new,  for,  I 
repeat  it,  I  have  rather  observed  the  patient, 
I  have  rather  sought  for  the  results  of  expe- 
riment than  for  the  opinions  of  others. 

Of  all  evils  afflicting  the  human  race  sy- 
philis is  the  most  insidious.  It  is  in  the  very 
oosom  of  pleasure,  it  is  in  its  very  essence  that 
itattacks  man,  frequentlv  destroying  the  most 
fascinating  illusions  by  the  bitterest  sufRmngs, 
what  diiBcuity  in  avoiding  it  with  its  treacher«> 
ous  exterior,  what  incitement,  and  what  oc- 
casions of  becoming  its  victims!  also  what 
anxiety  and  what  numerousresearchesto  unveil, 
and  how  many  labours  to  conquer  it !  Yet  have 
we  been  always  able  to  tear  away  its  mask,  or 
le  chain  its  steps?  All  prudent  observers  will 
doubtless  answer  In  the  negative,  and  agree 
that  all  is  not  perfect  in  this  twofold  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  Is  there  not,  even  in  the 
present  day,  a  contest  about  the  nature  of  pox 
Cmiio/«)  and  the  symptoms  characterising  it? 
I>oes  it  not  occur  to  the  ablest  men  every  day 
to  be  deceived  ?  and  is  it  not  notorious  that 
M.  Biett,  so  deeply  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  skin  diseases,  admite  the  possibility  of  tne 
so  eaay  to  fall  into,  and  so  £ne^iieiit  ia 


the  different  dianbflitof  herpai  and  of  «hi» 
ere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  syphilii 
(mfphaHi)  and  pox  (veroU)  are  they  aot  to# 
general  in  their  apptieation,  aad  do  thay  aol 
comprehend  things  differing  in  natate?  Ia  a 
word,  is  the  venereal  disease  a  single  aad  Mca»- 
ttcal  afibction,  presenting  itself  under  dMferent 
forms?  or  else,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  plea*> 
Bures  of  love,  whether  pure  or  impure,  the 
sources  of  different  affections?  aad  of  then 
affisctwns  are  there  not  some  that  arise  abaeat 
spontaneously,  and  without  cnspiciotts  orisia  f 
One  part  of  the  question  is  already  atttM; 
but  all  the  parts  are  not  so ;  and  yet  their  ra- 
solntton  is  of  the  highest  importance.  These 
are  frequently  questions  not  only  of  pore  pa» 
thology  but,  moreover,  of  morality.  Has  aft 
individual  venereal?  Yes,  or  no?  Such  is 
the  question  to  which  we  must  every  day  an- 
swer, to  save  the  honour  of  a  person  unjostiy 
suspected,  or  to  determine  the  prospects  of 
another ;  and  this  it  is  expressly,  which  fra^ 
ouently  cannot  be  decided.  But,  wilhoiA 
Qwelling  jonger  on  general  oemiderations,  and 
mindful  of  the  promises,  with  which  I  set  oat, 
not  to  abuse  the  precious  moments  of  the  Aca- 
demy, I  shall  forthwith  point  out  the  nature  of 
my  researches  and  their  results. 

1st.  Pox  is  contagious.  This  it  a  tnith  wa 
are  unhappily  obligM  to  admit 

2nd.  This  character  ^contagion),  which  ii 
one  of  those  peculiar  to  it,  does  not  b^ong  to 
all  its  forms. 

3rd.  In  this  respect,  the  dlflbreaces  are  each 
as  would  rather  induce  one  to  admit  diseasee, 
essentially  different,  in  what  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  but  as  forms  of  an  idealkal 
affection. 

4th.  Finally,  can  the  operstlon  of  mereury 
be  well  determined  in  the  symptoms  calleil 
primitive  and  secondary?  is  It  a  medieiaa 
simply  curative  of  the  existing  symptoms,  or 
is  at  the  same  time  a  prophylactic  remedy  ? 

Observations  have  not  been  wanthig  sinea 
its  terrific  birth,  whatever  may  be  the  tend  of 
woe  that  brought  it  forth,  to  prove  the  conta- 
gious nature  of  the  pox.  But  4t  nmst  be 
owned,  even  in  our  times,  that  the  observatieaB 
collected  from  patients  have  always  been  de>* 
ficient  in  precision.  Thus,  when  it  '»  mM 
that  a  woman,  affected  with  blennorrhagia,  has 
given  chancres  to  a  man,  had  that  wonma,  to 
determine  that  she  had  only  blennertliagiRi 
been  examined  with  the  speeuhim,  as  I  ex- 
amine them  in  the  present  day?  Had  the  eya 
passed  in  review  the  whole  extent  of  the  ofgau 
of  generation  from  the  vulva  to  the  nterasf 
No.  Hence  have  errors  gfided  into  the  study 
of  syphilis,  regardipg  the  coincidence  ef  ili 
symptoms,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  na 
propagated  from  one  individual  to  anotherw 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  the  pox,  in  regavi 
to  its  intimate  nature  and  Its  prophylactic  and 
curative  treatment,  attempts  at  mocaiatKKi  aava 
been  made  at  different  periodsb  bnt  hithstia 
have  been  tried  only  from  diseased  i»« 
aiviBtMiB|  Of •  ffOBi  dneaied  ittalvMMais  la 
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niMiMirf  tc^  tiny  litfTe  not  bMh  ible  M 

le  wril  fbUo#ed  op^  or  g«iiertlly  applied,  in 
pile  of  tin  experiments  of  Lnna,  Calderon, 
nd  Bone  yonng  French  ntedical  men,  of  whom 
be  melancholy  history  ie  not  forgotten.  Never 
Ml  it  be  tolerated  in  a  professional  man,  how* 
ver  praiseworthy  his  intentions,  to  convey  to 
ny  whomsoever  in  health,  a  disease  for  the 
ike  of  studying  it,  and  least  of  all  a  disease 
r  which  the  conseqaenoes  may  be  so  serious ; 
ad  yet,  in  order  to'  emerge  nom  the  chaos, 
I  escaoe  iirom  the  errors  so  easy  to  hXi  into^ 
^duced  bv  the  statements  of  patients,  so  many 
*  whom  designedly  deceive  you,  while  others 
!celre  themselves^  inoculation,  that  invaloable 
iterion,  ought  still  to  be  employed,  the  only 
lestion  being  how  to  employ  it  with  the  least 
inger. 

A  patient  alRMsted  widi  a  lesion  deemed 
philitic,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  is  still 
sceptible  of  contracting  another;  thus,  after 
first  coition,  ho  May  be  seized  with  a  blen- 
»rrhagia,  and  by  a  second  contact,  a  chancre, 
^ancres  on  dilS^rent  points  may  be  con* 
icted  in  ditferent  connexions  and  at  different 
riods;  thus:  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
>nien,  alrendy  ai^cted  with  chancre  of  the 
ilva,  receive,  at  a  subsequent  period,  a  new 
'ection  of  the  anus,  while  the  first  still  exists, 
iccessive  chancres,  or  inoculation  of  the 
jacent  parts,  of  wounds,  of  leech  bites  in 
3  neighbourhood  of  chancres,  are  observed 
ily. 

1  hese  observations,  which  had  been  made 
fore  mine,  which  have  not  always  been  ex- 
lined  in  the  same  manner,  could  hardly 
tre  escaped  my  notice;  and  on  the  other 
ridf  I  knew  diat  the  danger  of  the  pox  was 
t  in  a  direct  and  constant  ratio  with  the 
jent  and  the  number  of  primitive  lesions, 
nee,  I  drew  this  conclusion,  that  an  indi- 
ual,  already  deemed  venereal,  mns  no  risk 
m  an  inoculation,  for  which  he  himself 
nished  the  matter,  seeing  that,  under  all 
nimstances,  nothing  couul  be  given  him, 

what  he  already  laboured  under, 
rhis  principle  being  fixed,  I  commenced 
3e  experiments  in  the  first  months  of  the 
:  year,  and  soon  determined  to  follow  them 
regularly ;  all  of  them  have  been  performed 
ny  clinical  visits,  and  have  been  witnessed 
a  great  number  of  pupils,  who  attend  my 
ts  and  lectures,  and  ny  many  medical  men. 
laving  tflJcen  the  lesioiA  deemed  syphilitic 

by  one,  and  ino^lated  the  individuals 
ady  Isbcnxring  under  then  with  the  &i%* 
nt  products  of  their  secretions,  we  have 
>gni9ed  this  truth  already  established,  that 
symptoms  called  consecutive  are  not  oon^ 
ous^  and  that  among  the  primitive,  there 
ts  great  difference  in  this  respect,  as  will 
1  be  seen. 

'o  praeft^  the  fnocniatiob  on  the  indi- 
ml  himself,  I  have  taken  pus,  pnrifem 
:u9,  and  att  the  tnotbid  lecieted  sabsUnoert 
ndered  t^.belMg.to  venareal  aihetion% 

have  conveyed  thenii  by  th*  aid  pi  tiM 


lancet,  under  the  epidermis  of  tile  inner  pari 
of  the  thighs,  or  upon  leech  bites  of  different 
durations,  or  upon  parts  of  the  skin,  rubified 
or  blistered,  in  difllftrent  manners,  or,  finally, 
into  the  bnlbs  of  hairs,  these  having  been 
previously  torn  away.  The  puncture  of  th^ 
kncet  has  proved  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
means  for  chancres  and  primitive  lesions  of 
the  same  nature. 

When  the  inoculation  has  succeeded,  it  haft 
given  rise  to  a  charQCteruHe  puiiuie,  which 
we  have  never  been  able  to  produce  by  any 
other  means,  and  which  we  shall  now  de- 
scribe. 

The  first  day,  that  is  to  say,  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  inoculation,  a  slight  redness 
and  a  small  elevation  indicate  the  point  at 
which  the  puncture  has  been  made.  On  the 
second  day  the  pmnt  becomes  jnore  elevated, 
surrounded  with  an  areola,  and  assumes  th^ 
conical  form  of  a  small  pimple,  of  which  the 
aummit  is  crowned  with  a  black  or  brown 
point,  formed  by  dried  blood,  the  results  of 
the  inoculating  puncture.  On  the  thifd  day 
the  epiderm  is  raised  by  a  semi-transparent 
serosity  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  which 
already  existed  in  small  quantity  on  the  se- 
cond day,  constitutes  a  small  pustuhs.  Oh 
the  fourdi  day  this  pustule  becomes  elevated 
assumes  a  round  form,  and  die  central  blackish 
point  is  sunk,  so  as  to  form  for  it  a  species  of 
umbilicus. 

The  areola,  hitherto  rather  extensive  and 
of  a  more  or  less  vivid  red  hue,  has  now  a, 
tendency  to  become  evanescent,  in  proportion 
as  the  liquid  inclosed  in  the  pustule  is  trans^ 
formed  or  becomes  purulent  On  the  fifth 
day  the  tissues  adjacent  to  the  base  of  the 
pustule  are  engorged  and  hardened.  After 
the  sixth  day  the  pus  thickens,  the  pustule  ift 
puckered  and  dries  up,  a  stratifiea  crust  \i 
formed  of  unequal  discs,  of  which  the  smallest 
are  at  the  summit,  while  the  largest  occupy 
the  base.  This  crust  may  remain  for  a  lon^ 
time  adherent,  and  even  until  sueh  time  as 
the  subjacent  parts  be  cicatrised,  or  may  lalt 
sooner  or  later,  either  spontaneously  or  by 
artificial  means;  and  then  it  lays  open  an 
ulcer,  having  all  the  characters  of  the  pri- 
mitive venereal  ulcers,  known  by  the  name 
of  chancres. 

When  the  inoculation  is  to  give  no  result, 
the  point  punctured  by  the  laficet  having 
reddened  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours, 
all  trace  of  it  disappears  on  the  second  dav ; 
so  nothing  remains  bnt  a  small  irregular 
pimple,  which  soon  disappears,  without  ever 
presenting  the  oharaeter  we  have  attributed 
to  the  charaderisdc  pustule.  In  all  our  pa- 
tients dtree  inocuUtions  have  been  made  at 
once.  When  the  svroptoms  have  been  of  a 
nature  to  be  inocumted,  never  has  a  single 
puncture  foiled  in  the  great  number  of  ex- 
periments made  daring  two  years;  it  has  not 
ueeurred  to  me^  for  instance,  to  see  two  pua- 
tnlei  only  developed  when  tfaiee  pmetoret 
hav«  tas  ntday  ov  fiKir  ct  Ato  whan  la^ 
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have  beetf  mide;  all  or  none  is  what  I  havft 
always  seen. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  inoculation  has 
not  taken,  I  have  repeated  it  two^  three, 
four,  and  five  times  with  the  lancet ;  then  by 
the  aid  of  leech-bites,  so  easily  to  be  inoculated 
with  chancroos  matter;  then  by  rubefying 
the  skin,  by  vesicating  it  with  cantharides  or 
ammonia;  then  in  the  bulbs  of  the  hairs, 
^  these  having  previously  been  torn  ouL 

I  have  inoculated  by  the  means  I  have  jilst 
indicated — 

1st.  The  matter  of  chancres,  and  of  all 
ulcerations  of  the  oreans  of  generation,  of  the 
anus,  and  of  the  aij^acent  parts  in  the  man, 
and  in  the  woman. 

2nd.  The  matter  of  urethral  blennorrhagia 
in  the  man,  of  vaginal  and  uterine  blennor- 
rhagia in  the  woman,  and  of  anal  blennor- 
rhagia in  both. 

3rd.  Pus  of  buboes  in  different  stages. 

4th.  Matter  secreted  on  the  sur&ce  of  mu- 
cous papulae  or  pustules. 

dth.  Pus  of  ulcerated  tubercles. 

6th.  Pus  of  ecthymatous  pustules. 

7th.  Secretion  of  the  ulcus  elevatum. 

8th.  Matter  from  ulcerations  of  the  neck  of 
the  womb. 

9th.  Matter  from  ulcerations  of  the  lipsj  of 
the  internal  walls  of  the  cheeks,  and  of  the 
throat.- 

10th.  Pus  furnished  by  carious  bones. 

11th.  Matter  secreted  by  the  different  ex- 
crescences and  vegetations. 

12th.  As  a  counter  proof,  I  have  inoculated 
venereal  individuals,  or  those  I  have  consi* 
dered  such,  with  scrofulous,  phlegmonous, 
herpetic,  and  acneal  pus,  with  ichor  of  cancer, 
and  of  gangrene.  Lcoch-bites  dso,  and  punc- 
tures of  unsoiled  lancets,  and  operations  have 
been  practised  during  the  existence  of  well- 
characterised  primitive  symptoms. 

The  following  are  the  results  I  have  ob- 
tained : — 

1st.  Pus,  taken  from  ulcerations  having  all 
the  characters  of  chancre,  has  produced  the 
pustule,  not  only  once  in  the  same  individual, 
but  three,  nay  even  six  times.  The  matter 
of  these  pustules,  introduced  by  inoculation 
in  its  turn,  has  furnished  pustules  similar  to 
those  from  whence  it  has  been  taken ;  and 
the  last  in  their  turn  have  occasioned  similar 
pustules.  I  have  produced  as  many  as  five 
generations,  and  I  could  have  produced  more 
still  from  the  last,  had  I  desired  it:  never 
have  accidental  pustules  similar  to  those  of 
inoculation  supervened.  Chancre  has  been 
inocuUted  in  diflTerent  stages  of  its  progress, 
and  unless  there  have  accrued  neutralisation, 
transformation,  or  chanee  of  its  principle,  the 
inoculation  has  constanUy  succeeded. 

2nd.  Ulcerated  buboes  of  five,  six,  and 
seven  months'  duration,  and  not  having  pro- 
duced consecutive  or  general  symptoms,  nave 
*^1  given  rise  to  the  inoculation.  The  chancre. 
Which  at  first  furnished  a  characteristic  pustule, 
■ny  be  neutnlised  under  the  influence  of  a 


spontaneous  effort  at  tun,  and  Be  no'kmger 
contagious;  while  the  pusdile  it  has  prodnoed 
is  still  so.  Here  care  must  be  taken  against 
a  cause  of  error.  Dried  pus,  of  the  period  at 
which  a  chancre  was  inocnlable,  may  be  taken 
from  the  sore,  in  place  of  that  which  is  being 
actually  secreted,  and  which  is  no  loneer  so  *. 
Chancre  may  be  neutralised  by  a  general  or  local 
treatment ;  and  finally,  it  may  l^  transformed^ 
m  nto,  into  a  consecutive  ulceration,  assuming 
its  peculiar  character,  being  then  no  longer 
contagious,  the  essential  chuacter,  specific  of 
primitive  chancrous  ulceratbn,  being  moaUa^ 
biUijf, 

3rd.  Suppurated  bubo  may  give  rise,  by 
means  of  inoculation,  to  the  characteristic 
pustule,  in  circumstances  that  are  curious  and 
unportant  to  examine. 

a.  When  there  was  suppuration  of  one  or 
several  ganglia,  when  -the  skin  placed 
over  them  had  ulcerated  after  a  sponta- 
neous or  artificial  aperture,  and  when 
the  bubo  was  subsequent  to  a  chancre, 
the  pustule  always  occurred. 

b.  The  same  thing  took  place  when  suppu- 
ration had  been  established  in  a  lymph- 
atic vessel;  thus,  there  is  identity  for 
lymphitis  and  adenitis,  the  consequences 
of  chancres. 

c»  When  the  inoculation  was  made,  at  the 
moment,  of  the  aperture  of  the  bubo^ 
which  we  shall  name  puruleni  hf^P^ 
atiCi  for  the  purpose  or  distinguishing  it 
from  phlegmonous,  scrofulous,  and  simple 
lymphatic  buboes,  it  has  often  failed,  buly 
after  some  days,  succeeded. 
d.  When  the  cellular  tissue  alone  has  beea 
attacked  with  suppuration,  whatever  nay 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  bubo,  no 
ganglion  having  participated  in  this  sup- 
puration, although  tumefied,  and  even 
prominent,  through  apertures  made  in 
the  skin,  inoculation  has  produced  no-> 
thing;  whence  we  must  draw  this  cod- 
dusion,  that  the  matter  of  chancre,  or 
the  viriii,  as  they  would  have  called  it, 
is  transmitted  by  means  of  the  Ijrmph- 
atics,  and  remains  imprisoned  there  until 
an  ulceration  from  within  outwards,  ot 
suppuratbn,  makes  a  passage  for  it. 
4th.  Blennorrhagia  gives  also  the  character* 
istic  pustule  equally  with  the  chancre ;  but,  in 
this  case,  the  most  uncommon,  it  may  be  con* 
eluded  that  it  is  due  to  a  chancre  of  the  canal, 
for,  in  the  othen,  never  does  it  give  anything* 
at  least  by  the  lancet,  leeches,  or  recent  wounds. 
Never  has  blennorrhagic  matter,  taken  in  m 
vagina  examined  carefully  by  the  aid  of  a  spe* 
culum,  and  in  which  there  has  been  found  no 
chancre,  given  the  pustule.    In  three 


*  M.  Vemois,  one  of  my  vUemet,  has  been 
requested  to  preserve  some  crusts  wad  pus  in 
tubes  and  between  glass  plates,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  long  they  may  preserve  their 
contagious  character* 
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iily»  hidi«rto,  of  urethritis  in  men'^  without 
tie  least  extenial  excoriatioD,  or  any  visible 
ilcer^  ia  which  matter  had  bieen  taken  from 
fie  meatus  urinarius,  which  was  not  ulcerated, 
s  fax  at.  least  as  the  sight  could  reach  by 
mown  means,  has  the  characteristic  pustule 
>een  produced,  although  the  inoculation  was 
lerformed  twice  at  different  periods,  and  with 
bree  punctures  each  time. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  only  lesions  deemed 
mmiiive  venereal,  which  have  furnished,  by 
his  mode  of  investigation,  a  character  common 
o  them,  and  specific,  making  them  into  a 
Ustinct  disease — I  mean  the  pustule  we  have 
>een  describing  above. 

All  the  lesbns  deemed  venereal,  studied  in 
he  same  manner,  have  constantly  yiekled  us 
legative  results.  They  will  hereafter  form  the 
lubject  of  a  distinct  essay.  But  before  termi- 
lating  this,  let  us  examine  what  are,  up  to 
his  period  at  least,  the  consequences  that  may 
>e  deduced  from  it. 

1st.  Do  not  the  results  it  furnishes  to  us 
ixplain  the  differences  of  opinion  existing  in 
he  contagious  nature  of  pox  T 

2nd.  Chancre,  and  the  lesions  directly  de- 
>endent  on  it,  alone  giving  rise  to  the  pustule 
ve  have  described,  constitute  a  disease  alto- 
gether distinct  from  the  other  lesions  called 
venereal. 

.  3rd.  Ulcerations  having  the  same  seat,  and 
learly,  if  not  altogether,  the  same  aspect, 
iirnishing  analogous  secretions,  and  having 
^n  oripn  equally  suspicious,  may  essentially 
iiffer  irom  one  another,  inasmuch  as  some  are 
:ontagious  while  others  are  not  so  *. 

4th.  Thence,  an  ulceration  being  given,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  from  its  seat,  its  aspect, 
ind  the  apparent  nature  of  its  secretions,  in  a 
bost  of  cases,  whether  it  be  a  virulent  chancre 
}r  a  simple  ulceration  of  a  chancrous  form ; 
n  fact,  a  pseudo.  non-contagious  chancre. 

Inoculation,  in  whatever  manner  practised, 
=an  alone  solve  the  difficulty ;  and  this  ques- 
tion will  be  very  often  of  importance  to  decide, 
whether  in  legal  medicine  or  in  a  mqltitude 
of  other  circumstances,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
Following,  which  has  very  often  occurred  to 
more  than  one  medical  man. 

A  h'usband  returns  from  a  voyage ;  after 
suspicious  connexions,  ulcerations  have  super- 
irened  on  the  genital  parts;  he  has  marital 


*  This  I  denv ;  and  I  refer  the  reader  to 
the  characters  I  have  given  in  the  supple- 
ment, of  the  ulcers  producing  the  pustule  on 
inoculation,  in  proof  of  my  opinion.  I  have 
never  seen,  during  the  four  months  I  have 
followed  up  the  experiment  of  M.  Ricord,  one 
single  ulcer,  capable  of  yieMing  an  inoculable 
pustule,  which  did  not  present  the  whole  of 
these  characters,  provided  it  were  seen  before 
coming  to  its  maximum  of  intensity;  for, 
after  this,  during  the  tendency  to  heal,  form 
and  colour  cease  to  be  fixed  characters  for 
this  or  for  any  other  iorm  of  ulcer.^— A.  T. 


duties  to  fiilfil ;  if  he  abstains  too  Ton^  from* 
doing  so  he  may  trouble  the  peace  of  his  fire- 
side ;  serious  consequences  may  ensue.  Well, 
then,  is  it  not  important  U>  be  able  to  decide 
whether  or  not  his  ulcerations  are  contagious, 
and  whether  he  may  or  may  not  have  con- 
nexion with  his  wife  I  ^ 

5th.  Very  extensive  primitive  ulcerations 
may  pass  into  a  chronic  state,  and  persist  for 
a  long  time,  without  determining  consecutive 
symptoms,  and  preserve  their  pathognomonic 
character,  namely  contagion, 

I  have  at  this  present  moment  in  my  wards 
some  tilcerated  buboes  of  which  the  ulcera- 
tions have  acquired  a  great  extent,  which  have 
given  rise  to  no  consecutive  symptom,  after  a 
duration  of  five,  six,  and  seven  months,  and- 
which  still  preserve  their  contagious  or  inocu* 
lable  character. 

6th.  Other  ulcerations,  as  we  have  already 
saidy  after  having  been  contagious,  speedily 
cease  to  be  so,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  pro- 
gress towards  cure. 

7th.  A  wound  may  be  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  chancre  already  existing  for  a 
long  time,  without  becoming  venereal,  pro-^ 
vided  it  be  not  touched  by  the  pus  coming 
from  that  chancre. 

8ih.  All  chancres  are  far  from  producing 
buboes.  Their  production  requires  certain 
relations  to  exist  between  the  chancres  and  the 
absorbent  extremities.  Hitherto  our  pustules 
have  never  determined  buboes  f. 

9th. .  There  is  no  general  infection  from 
chancres  in  the  primitive  state,  or  production 
of  new  contagious  chancres,  after  the  existence 
of  a  first,  without  a  new  inoculation,  whatever 
may  be  Uie  mode  of  its  origin. 
-  lOtli.  Ulcerations,  excepting  of  th^  inocula- ' 
tion,  or  other  lesions  regarded  as  consecutive 
upon  chancre,  are  not  contagious,  unless  they . 
proceed  from  a  ganglion  or  lymphatic  vessel 
directly  infected,  and  suppurated  in  conse- 
quence of  a  chancre,  whicn  then  constitutes  in 
my  opinion  an  ulceration  mcceuive  and  simi- 
lar in  nature. 

11th.  From  our  researches,  ulcerations  of 
the  mouth,  throat,  and  every  other  part,  sus- 
ceptible of  yielding  inoculation,  enter  into  the 
category  of  other  chancres,  and  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  ulcerations  of  these  parts  called 
consecutive,  with  which  they  have  then  no 
relations  but  of  form  and  seat. 

.  12th.  From  these  first  essays,  and  from  the 
deckled  difierences,  they  have  enabled  me  to 
establish  between  cert^n  lesions,  which  hitherto 
bear  the  common  name  of  pox  (yerole)  or 


t  This  is  incorrect  I  have  never  seen  sup- 
purating buboes  as  the  result  of  inoculation, 
but  I  have  seen  out  of  some  hundred  experi- 
ments, both  on  men  and  woment  few  cases  in 
which  the  vertical  ganglia  arranged  parallel  to 
the  saphenic  vein  have  not  been  considerably 
enlarged,  painful,  and  indurated,  without,  how- 
ever proceeding  on  to  suppuntioii.— A«  T* 
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arahili«»  ^avt  «•  not  tlM  tight  to  cAodiidb 
ttaajt  if  mvKQty  b«  &  speeific  for  ooe  of  tben 
liJsioDs,  U  may  very  well  nol  be  so  fer  the 
others,  and  to  esplaia  its  suocesass  and  its 
£ulures»  thos  makiog  up  the  dtffereaoe  betweea 
those  vho  approve  aod  those  who  diaaprove 
its  use. 

lath.  Finally,  if  while  waitiufr  for  the  result 
oi  the  researches  we  are  making  on  the  other 
lesions  referred  to  the  venereal  diseasoi  we 
have  been  enabled  to  advance,  with  the  engage- 
ment to  prove,  the  foregoing  propositions,  we 
have  caused  an  advance  to  be  made  in  the 
science,  by  throwing  light  upon  spme  points 
hitherto  very  obscure,  and  by  publishing  some 
truths  of  the  highest  importance,  such  for 
instance  as  the  oontsgious  nature  of  certain 
liicerated  buboes,  though  it  has  just  been  pub- 
lished iu  a  recent  article*  in  the  Nouveau 
IHciiotmmr€  d«  Midtcme  PnUique,  **  that  the 
pus  of  all  buboes  may  be  inoculated  with 
impunity."  I  challenge  the  authors  of  that 
article  to  inocolato  themslves  with  the  pus 
they  deem  so  inoiFensive,  while  I  offer  to  sub- 
mit myself  to  the  inoculation  of  all  the  lesions 
I  announce  as  uninocuUible. 

Gentlemen  such  are  my  labours,  my  obser- 
vations have  not  been  made  with  closed  doors, 
and  may  be  relied  on.  If  you  deem  them 
useful,  your  approbation  will  sustain  me  along 
the  painful  path  I  have  to  follow,  and  from 
which  1  shall  not  be  deviated  by  the  ciy  of 
those  I  may  leave  in  the  rear.  If  I  arrive  at 
my  object,  or  only  approach  towards  it,  those 
men  who  have  judged  before  hearing  me  will 
aione  bear  the  weight  of  their  judgments. 


APFBNDIX    TO  THE    PAPER  OF    DR. 

RICORO. 

Contammg  the  retuit-  of  obfervoHont  on  hig 
'  BxperimenU  during  four  months*  attend- 
once  on  Mm  at  the  P'enerecU  Hospital,  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1833. 

BT  ALEX.  THOMSON,  M.B.  OF  ST.  J0iUi*8  CAMB. 

Characteristic  Pustule  resulting  from  the 
Inoculation  of  Syphilitic  matter. — By  what 
matter  produced, 

1st  In  no  case,  but  two,  has  matter  from  an 
anal,  genital,  balanitic,  pneputial,  urethral, 
vaginsi,  labial,  nymphial,  tincal,  intrauterine, 
or  cutaneous  ulcer,  having  a  more  or  less  indu- 
rated base,  hard,  elevated  edges,  perpeneU* 
eular  to  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  and  theootiom 


afagreuisk  wkiki  or  IfMytil  mIM  Mm% 
milei  of  being  followed  on  the  fat  iMmdatieia 
in  the  skin  of  the  thigh  by  the  characleristiQ; 
pustule, 
a.  One  exception  occurred  in  awd  aorav 
having  these  characters,  so  that  it  was 
taken    for  syphilis   communicated  per 
anuro.    The  history  of  the  case  was 
doubtful,  and  the  inoculation  was  nqt 
repeated.    He  had  similar  sores  upon 
both  the  antsrior  focea  of  the  antsnor 
palatine  pillars,  and  many  ulcers,  oonsi* 
dered  by  M.  Ricord  secondary,  in  tb» 
mouth   and    pharynx.    The   anal  and 
palatine  pillar  ulcers  healed  more  qukkly 
even  than  the  others  under  the  use  of 
protoioduret  of  mercnrv.    This  esse  his 
already  been  publisbeil  by  Dr.  Ryao. 
6.  The  other  was  in  an  itch  patient,  in 
whom  the  nicer  was  the  result  of  an  itdi 
pustule  scritehed  upon  the  intamal  mat» 
leolus,  and  bad  been  taken  for  a  sprondary 
ulcer  by  M.  Dupuytren.    It  was  rapidly 
cured,  and  produced  only  a  pimple  with- 
out a  vesicle,  and  without  pus  on  inocn^ 
lation. 
2nd.     In  no  case  whatever  has  pus  taken* 
from  ulcers  wanting  the  characters  described  in 
No.  1,  or  particulsjly  the  greyish  yellow,  or 
white  bottom  only,  been  followed,  even  after 
numerous  inoculations  with  the  lancet,  or  on 
leech  bites,  by  any  pustule  whateverf. 
In  two  or  three  cases^  ulcers,  both  entaneoiis 
and  genital,  have  had  hard  elevated  edges^ 
perpendicular  to  their  bottoms,  and  even 
of  a  blueish-red  hue,  but  with  their  bet* 
toms  reddish,  and  more  or  less  granubted, 
and  in  none  has  the  pus  yielded  by  them 
been  followed  on  inoculation  by  any  kind 
of  vesicle. 
3rd.  In  no  case  has  pus  taken  from  an 
inguinal  bubo  accompanying  any  of  the  oloers 
mentioned  in  No.  I  niled,  after  the  bubo  has 
been  opened  from  one  to  three  days,  to  be  fol- 
lowed upon  inoculation  by  the  characteristic 
pustule. 
In  no  case,  where  the  bubo  has  been  opened 
in  the  hospital,  has  the  pus  let  out  by  the 
first  incision,  or  discharged  during  the- 
first  or  first  two  days,  been  followed  on 
inoculation  by  the  characteristic  pustnle. 
4th.  In  no  case  has  anal,  balanitico-pmpo* 
tial,  urethral,  vaginal,  or  intrauterine  pus,  or 
gonorrhoea!  discharge,  when  accompanied  with 
snch  sores  as  described  in  No.  1,  in  the  parts 
correspmiding  to,  or  traversed  by,  the  pai» 


*  By  MM.  Cruveilhier  and  Rattier,  one 
of  the  most  flagrant  articles  ever  written  bv 
medical  men,  in  which  M.  Rattier  abuses  M. 
Rioord's  experiments,  and  declares  them  folse, 
without  having  ever  seen  them  but  once,  and 
that  in  mv  presence,  when  he  declared  pub- 
licly that  he  had  never  seen  anv  similar  expo- 
rinnnts,  and  when  he  displayed  the  most  com- 
Dlet«  ignomios  of  the  solijecl— A.  T. 


t  M.  Ricord  assures  me  that  he  has 
then  seen  some,  in  which  the  grey  bottom  had 
actually  disappeared,  and  which  still  yielded 
inoculation,  although  the  external  charactara 
of  chancre  had  previously  exisled.  This  is 
very  important,  as  the  patient  may  spnly  for 
relief  when  all  external  characters  oC  cBanef 
may  be  hMt,and  when  nothing  hot  iBoeufaUion 
can  determine  ila  chamelBr* 
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Mti  v^Q  ik&  flnt  inoeolaiioB  of  yieUliigtlM 
chandnjstlc  pustiite. 

5th.  In  no  eaie  has  Om  pus  of  inguinal 
Vabo,  aooompanying  anal,  balanttioo*pnepi]tial» 
metbrat,  or  va^nal  pus,  that  has  been  foltowed 
on  an  inoculation  by  thecharacteristie  pustule, 
liiled  of  bein»  sncceeded  on  inoculation  in  the 
same  circumstances  as  the  buboes  mentioned 
in  No.  3,  by  the  characteristic  pustule. 

6tb.  In  no  case  has  the  pus  of  inguinal  bubo 
not  successive  upon  the  ulcers  mentioned  in 
No.  1,  nor  upon  pustule  generating  vaginal, 
uref  hnJ,  anal,  or  balanitico-prseputiu  pus,  been 
succeeded  on  inoculation  by  the  characteristic 
pustule,  or  by  any  pustule  whatever. 

7th.  In  no  case  has  pus  taken  from  a  cha- 
racteristic pustule  failed  of  being  followed  on 
the  first  inoculation  by  a  similar  pustule. 

8th.  In  no  case  have  leech  bites,  or  scratch* 
ings  come  in  contact  with  matter  from  such 
sores  as  described  in  No.  1,  or  the  pus  of  these 
sores  scattered  over  the  bed,  or  the  pus  men*- 
tioned  in  No.  4,  or  with  pus  from  the  charac- 
teristic pustule,  fitiled  of  oeing  converted  into 
the  characteristic  pustule. 

M.  Rattier,  tiie  ezteme  of  M.  Ricord, 
assures  me,  and  M.  Ricord  confirms  his 
observation,  that  when  the  pox  matter 
comes  in  contact  with  a  very  largely  open 
leech  bite,  a  chancre  is  directlv  formed, 
without  the  characteristic  pustule. 

Inocula^oM  of  SwhUitic^or  rather  Chancrous 
Pui. — //«  Consequences. 

1st.  Invariably  followed  by  the  characteristic 
pnstule  described  in  Dr.  Ricord's  memoir. 

2nd.  In  no  case  has  the  pimple,  areola, 
pustule,  crust,  ulcer,  or  cicatrix  assumed  any 
other  form  than  that  of  a  circle,  or  ellipse,  the 
last  of  which  is  rare,  and  in  both  of  wnich  the 
puncture  forms  the  irue  central  point. 

3rd.  In  no  case  has  more  than  one  pustule 
followed  upon  each  inoculation,  or  arisen 
ih>m  the  same  areola. 

4th.  In  no  case  has  a  pustule  arisen  from 
the  areola  alone,  without  including  the  punc- 
ture. 

5th.  In  no  case,  although  in  general  there 
has  been  no  more  space  between  each  two 
punctures  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  has  a 
pustule  arisen  in  that  space. 

6th.  In  no  case  has  a  pustule  arisen  in  any 
other  jpart  of  the  surface  of  the  body  at  the 
same  time  with  the  pustules  from  inoculation, 
unless  it  have  been  clearly  traced,  that  pus 
from  the  original  or  factitious  ulcers  produced 
by  inoculation!  have  in  that  part  touched  some 
abraded  surface. 

7th.  In  no  case  has  one  or  more  out  of 
several  inoculations  taken  without  the  rest. 

8tfa.  In  no  case,  where  there  has  been  more 
than  one  inoculation,  has  one  marched,  or 
tendedj  or  become  incrusted,  or  been  formed 
into  an  open  ulcer,  when  left  to  themselvesi 
or  healed  more  rapidly  than  the  others. 
9th.  In  no  case  has  an  ulcer  reanlting  from 


an  inoeulatlon  extended  to  more  than  one 
roch,  and  in  scarcely  any  to  lev  than  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
There  has,  however,  oceured  during  my  at- 
tendance, one  case  of  a  barber  who  had 
had  chancre  of  a  serpiginous  character  in 
the  groin  during  nine  months,  in  which 
all  sorts  of  treatment  had  been  employed 
in  vain  during  that  period  in  the  hospital. 
He  was  inoculated  at  my  request,  when 
the  pustules  ran  their  usual  course ;  but, 
towards  the  30th  day,  began  to  run  to- 
gether, and  finally  formed  a  serpiginous 
ulcer,  of  about  six  inches  in  vertical  by 
three  in  transverse  diameter.    After  two 
months*  vain  treatment  of  various  kind^ 
cicatrisation  commenced  in  the  centre, 
and  is  now  proceeding  towards  the-  cir- 
cumference, while  the  circumference  is 
expanding  under  the  influence  of  the 
ulcer. 
M.  Ricord  has  since  had  another  case,  en- 
tirely similar,  in  which  cicatrisation  has 
not  yet  commenced,  and  which  leads  him, 
with  the  last,  to  suppose  that  there  is 
some  constitutional  peculiarity  in  those 
in  whom  chancres  become  seipiginous, 
as  in  no  others  have  the  inoculation  ulcers 
assumed  such  characters.    In  neither  of 
these  cases,  the  one  tbirteen  months,  the 
other  seven,  in  the  hospital,  have  se- 
condary symptoms  occurred. 
10th.  In  no  case  has  the  pus  oozing  from 
the  pustular  ulcers,  or  from  beneath  the  crusts, 
though  tricklin?  over  and  drying  upon  the 
thigl^,  been  followed  by  a  pustu^,  although 
the  same  matter  has  been  followed  upon  ino- 
culation by  similar  pustules. 

11th.  In  no  case  have  the  ulcers  fVom  the 
inoculations  been  cicatrised,  either  during  mer-^ 
curial  or  antiphlogistic  treatment,  previously 
to  the  cicatrisation  of  the  original  ulcers. 

12th.  In  no  case  when  inoculations  have 
been  made  with  the  pus  of  inoculations  about 
to  heal,  although  but  twenty-four  hours  before 
the  termination  of  the  cicatrisation,  has  that 
pus  failed  in  reproducing  a  similar  pustule 
and  ulcer. 
0.  Yet  I  have  seen  them  made  thus,  as  (he 
cicatrices  were  on  the  point  of  closing  in 
the  same  subject  successively  for  four 
generations*  and  yet  be  produced  in  an 
equally  marked  manner  from  the  last 
bw  1  am  assured  however,  by  M.  Maximo 
Vernois,  interne  of  M.  Ricord,  that  one 
case  has  occurred  to  him,  in  which  three 
successive  inoculations  had   been   thus 
made,  and  in  which  the  last,  some  time 
previously  to  being  healed,  yielded  no- 
thing upon  inoculation  eflTected  in  several 
different  manners.    M.  Ricord  distincUy 
remembers  this  case,  and  assures  me  that 
the  patient  was  under  a  mercurial  treat- 
ment when  this  curious  fact  was  ob- 
served. 
13th.  In  all  the  cases  the  development  '  * 
the  inocttlatory  pustules  has  been  follower* 
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more  or  lesi  uneMineiBy  indaraUon,  and  puny 
and  in  three,  by  considerable  pain,  enlatge- 
ment,  and  induration ;  but  in  none  by  suppu- 
ration of  the  vertical  series  of  superncial  in- 
^nal  glands  Ivin^  alongside  of  the  head  of 
the  internal  sapbenic  vein. 

14th.  In  no  case  has  ulcerated  sore  throat, 
or  tubercular  or  erythematous  eruptions  super- 
vened during  the  existence  of  these  pustules, 
though  many  of  them  have  been  open  without 
treatment,  save  repose  and  half  aiet,  for  the 
space  of  from  two  to  three  months. 

15th.  In  no  case,  during  my  stay  at  the. 
hospital,  did  one  that  presented  itself,  with 
secondary  symptoms  at  the  weekly  consulta- 
tions, prove  to  have  been  among  those  inocu- 
lated during  the  last  two  years. 

We  may  therefore  faiily  condude,  since 
secondary  symptoms  did  not  display  them- 
selves in  persons  retaining  these  ulcers 
for  three  months,  and  since,  during  the 
space  of  two  years,  none  of  those  who 
had  been  inoculated  presented  themselves 
with  secondary  symptoms,  that  those  ino- 
culated are  not  more  liable  to  secondary 
symptoms  than  others,  or  that  the  num- 
ber of  chancrous  ulcers  is  no  scale  of  the 
probability  of  secondary  symptoms* 
16th*  In  several  cases  there  have  been  in- 
flammations of  the'contagious  absorbent  vesseb, 
immediately  upon  the  inoculation,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  inches  from  the  inocu- 
lated points,  which  have,  however,  always 
ceased  in  a  day  or  two,  without  an^  serious 
consequences,  and  without  the  application  of 
any  treatment 

17th.  In  no  case  have  the  ulcers  or  pustules^ 
the  consequences  of  iooculations,  been  followed 
}}y  more  than  itching  or  a  slight  prickling 
pain. 

18th.  It  is  universally  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  cicatrices  of  the  ulcers,  resulting  from 
the  inoculation,  were  not  followed  by  con- 
tracted or  radiated  marks,  but  by  a  regular 
round  elliptical  spot,  equal  in  size  to  the  ulcer, 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  more  or 
less  copper-coloured  for  some  weeks  after  the 
healing  of  the  ulcer. 

Characiert  of  the  characterutie  Putiule, 
Areola^  Crust,  and  Ulcer;  according  to 
the  days,  from  actual  obtervatioM.  Am 
deduced  from  cases  taken  down  by  Alex, 
Thornton,  MB. 

1st  day.  Inoculation  with  the  matter  by  a 
lancet  puncture  on  the  inner  part  of  the  upper 
third  of  the  anterior  surfoce  of  the  thigh. 

2nd.  Puncture  surrounded  with  an  areola, 
gradually  but  extremely  slow,  elevated  towards 
Uie  centre,  redder  than  the  skin,  and  becoming 
more  intensely  so  towards  the  centre;  from 
half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
perfectly  and  regularly  round,  or  elliptical, 
having  a  portion,  immediately  around  the 
puncture,  much  redder  and  more  abruptly 
elevated,  harder,  and  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  already  snr* 


mounted  wiA  a  pnttule  one-half  to  tiiiee* 

quarters  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and  already  con* 
taining  semi-opaque  yellowish-white  maMer 
(pus),  and  itself  surmounted  with  a  ceotral 
spot  of  coagulated  blood. 

3rd.  Areola  increased  in  magnitude,  about 
three-quarters  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  having 
a  pustule  in  the  centre  about  one  to  one  and 
one-half  lines  in  diameter,  flat  jat  the  apex, 
and  depressed  witli  a  dark  spot  in  its  centre. 

Yet  this  depression  does  not  occur  in  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  and  is  there- 
fore not  characteristic. 

4th.  Areola  unchanged  in  axe\  pustule 
one-third  luger  in  diameter,  having  its  base 
much  larger,  harder,  and  more  elevated,  and 
of  blueish  red  hue. 

5th.  Areola  unchanged ;  pustule  more  dis- 
tended, about  one-eighUi  of  an  inch,  and  with 
its  indurated  base  one-third  of  an  inch  ia 
diameter. 

6th.  Areola  diminished  about  one-third  ia 
diameter ;  the  base  of  the  pustule  increased 
about  one-third  in  diameter,  harder,  blue,  ele- 
vated about  a  line  above  the  skin;  pustule 
itself  flatter,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
summit  of  its  base,  and  having,  at  its  centre, 
equal  to  one-third  of  its  diameter,  a  greenish 
brown  crust. 

7th.  Pustule  replaced  by  irregular  reddish 
brown  crusts,  about  one-third ; larger,  than 
themselves,  or  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  areola  much  indurated  in  the.sub« 
cutaneous  cellular  tissue,  increased  in  elevation, 
so  that  they  form  a  cone  of  a  &int  bloeish-red 
hue,  graduallj  rising  from  the  marein  of  itself 
to  the  margin  of  uie  elevated  edges  of,  the 
withered  pustule. 

8th.  Areola  equal  in  size,  less  mdurated, 
and  fiiintly  red  in  place  of  blue ;  the  pustule 
reformed,  the  crust  forming  a  paK  of  its  covers 
ings,  which  is  sometimes  again  burst,  while  the 
crust  begins  to  form  a  saucer-like  cavity  up- 
wards. This  reformed  pustule  generaUjr 
contains  sanious  coloured  pus,  or  chocoUte 
coloured  pus. 

9tb.  Areola  unchanged  in  magnitude  and 
appearance,  but  paler  in  hue,  and  having  much 
less  subcutaneous  hardness ;  havin|f  the  pus- 
tules, reformed  the  day  before,  flat  indeed  but 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  now  containing 
yellowish  pus,  and  having  about  the  oentm 
fifth  of  their  skin  formed  by  yesterday's  crust ; 
the  transparent  part  of  toe  coat  being  now 
divided  by  furrows,  radiating  from  the  crust 
to  the  circumference,  as  in  small-pox.  The 
pustules  at  this  period  frequently..4iipture,  and 
are  reformed,  the  dry  pus  forming  the  succes* 
sive  layers  of  crust 

It  is  about  this  period,  or  the  few  subsequent 
days,  that  pricking,  or  slightly  laocinatiiig 
pains  begin  to  be  felt  in  the  base  of  the 
pustule. 

10th.  i^reola  entirely  disappeared,  and  coo- 
verted  into  a  pustule  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  about  one  and  one-kelf 
or  two  lines  prominentfrom  the  skin,  containing 
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tmieryinnsltteent  ptu,  but  nmiJar  in  other 
respects  to  the  pustule  of  the  last  stage. 

Ilth.' Pustule- replaced  by  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  crust,  formed  of  a  series  of  layers,  con- 
cave towards  the  observer,  *  and  successively 
larger  from  htm  towairds  the  skin,  all  irregular 
in  the  margm,  and  successively  thicker  from 
the  observer  to  the  skin,  allowing,  when  pressed 
upon,  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  watery  pus 
to  ooze  from  beneath  the  edges  of  the  crust, 
vhicb  is  sometimes  ssnguinolent,  sometimes 
transparent  and  colourless,  and  sometimes  cho- 
colate coloured. 

12th.  Inoculation  crusts  in  the  same  state, 
but  thicker,  broader,  blacker,  and  permitting 
a  thicker  pus,  tin^  with  blood,  to  ooze  from 
under  it  when  it  is  pressed. 
-  13th  to  16th.  From  time  to  time  lancina- 
tions  and  prickings  are  felt  beneath  the  crust, 
which  increases  much  in  size,  becomes  more 
cupped  or  concave  in  the  middle,  more  ele- 
vated, and  more  rugose  towards  the  edges, 
becoming  surrounded  by  exfoliation  of  the 
epiderm,  over  a  small  adjacent  space  only. 

17ih  to  19th.  Crusts  alternately  becoming 
loose  and  adherent,  permitting  the  escape  of 
a  brownish  pus  from  beneath  their  loosened 
margins,  being  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  from  two  to  three  lines  in  height. 

^th'to  25th.  Crusts  increased  in  size  about 
one-fourth,  permitting  the  discharge  of  a  foetid 
pns  of  a  chocolate  hue ;  lancinations  still  con- 
iinoing. 

26ih  to  34th.  Crusts  becoming  loose  and 
again  adherent,  remaining  unchanged  in  ap- 
pearance, but  the  oozin?  pus  taking  on  a 
iiealthy  character,  of  a  yellow  hue  and  creamy 
conststence. 

'  34th  to  >36th.  The  crust  falls  off  of  its  own 
Accord,  displaying  an  ulcer  equal  in  diameter 
to' the  original  areola,  filled  in  part  or  alto- 
gether wiUi  large,  pale  red,  fleshy  granula- 
tions, isolated  from  one  another  on  the  surface, 
and  soon  covered  with  a  reddish-brown  crust, 
assuming  the  form  of  the  granulations,  and 
eonseouently  havin?  a  blistered  appearance, 
the  edges  of  the  ulcer  being  hard,  biueish, 
and  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  lines  in 
breadth.  Sometimes  the  granulations  are 
only  arrane^ed  like  beads  around  the  margins 
of  the  cavity  of  the  ulcer,  leaving  the  centre 
flat  and  depressed  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
lines  below  their  summits,  and  of  a  greyish- 
wbite  or  greyish-yellow  hue. 

From  this  time  forward  nothing  constant 

can   be  established,  except  that  where  there 

are   few  granulations  on  the  falling  of  the 

Ruppial  crust,  the  ulcer  is  gradually  filled  up 

by  smaller  granulations,  which  become  crusteo, 

and  if  the  crust  is  left  to  itself,  which  it  has 

iHrely  been,  is  covered  with  a  thin  pellicular 

(fpiderin  previously  to  its  fall,  but  when  poal- 

tioed,  cicatrise  tAowl^  from  the  skin  inwards, 

in  both  cases  presenting  at  first  a  sli|^tly  pro- 

lioinent  tumour,  which  gradually  sinks  as  the 

patient  recovers;  and  as  the  indurated  edges 

of  the  ulcer  return  to  their  natural  consistence 
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'andilevel,  although  'the  cicatrir  finally,  if  it 
have  any  peculiarity,  becomes  rather  broader 
•than  narrower  than  the  ulcer,  remains  upon  a 
level  With  the  skin,  is  smooth  and  unpuckered, 
and  always  retains  more  or  less  of  a  brownish 
red  tinge. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  my  course 
of  these  pustules  is  deduced  from  cases  pur» 
posely  left  untreated,  except  by  repose  and 
naif  nourishment,  by  Dr.  Ricord,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  the  course  of 
those  that  are  poulticed  at  an  early  period,  or 
touched  with  caustic  in  their  progress.  When 
the  crusts  fall  from  the  application  of  a  poul- 
tKe,  an  ulcer  similar  in  all  respects  to  the 
chancre  I  have  described  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  appendix,  equal  in  magnitude  to 
the  original  areola,  is  displayed,  which  follows 
all  the  phases  of  chancres,  and  is  easily  cured 
by  the  same  means. 

1  have  seen  the  pustule  burst  by  a  puncture 
during  each  of  the  four  first  days  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  burnt  with  a  sharp  pointed  pencil  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  thus  entirely  arrested  in 
its  progress.  An  eschar  is  formed,  which  be- 
comes hard,  dry,  and  black,  while  the  areolai^ 
redness  and  swelling  gradually  subside,  and  at 
the  end  of  four  or '  five  days  fall,  leaving  a 
cicatrix  ready  formed. 

'  If  it  be  asked 'why  my  observations  difl^er 
from  those  of  Dr.  Ricord,  I  answer,  because 
my  cases  were  taken  down  minutely  day  by 
day  at  the  bed  side,  that  the  generalisation  of 
Dr.  Ricord  has  been  drawn  from  ocular  in- 
spection, chiefly  aided  by  memory,  and  that 
Dr.  Ricord,  who  has  carefully  perused  with  me 
the  facts  of  this  appendix,  authorises  me  to 
state,  that  he  recognises  the  accuracy  of  all 
the  observations.  In  support  of  the  accuracy 
of  my  results  I  have  the  cases,  which  h  have 
besen  permitted  to  take  down  by  Dr.  Ricord, 
for  whose  urbanity,  kindness,  and  liberality  to 
all  our  countrymen,  as  well  as  to  professional 
men  in  general,  he  deserves  the  utmost  grati- 
tude of  our  profession,  as  he  does  tliat  of  the 
public,  for  his  unwearied,  assiduous,  and  unex- 
ampled success  in  his  researches  into  the 
nature  of  this  Protean  and  insidious  enemy. 

Facts  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  Ino- 
culation of  Pox  matter,  leading  to  the 
belief  of  the  existence  of  Chancre  in  the 
Urethra  as  the  cause  of  the  virulence  of 
Gonorrhoea* 

1st  In  all  cases,  where  chancre  can  be  seen, 
its  pus,  or  balanitic,  urethritic,  or  vsginitic 
pus  coming  in  contact  with  it,  is  invariably 
followed  by  the  characteristic  pustule. 

'  2od.  In  no  case  where  the  parts  can  be 
examined  by  the  eye  alone,  or  aided  by  the 
speculum,  either  immediately  or  when  swel- 
ling and  irritation  have  subsided,  is  balanitic  or 
vaginitic  pus,  when  unaccompanied  by  chancre, 
followed  uy  the  characteristic  pustule  on  inocu-* 
lalion. 

3rd.  In  all  cases,  where  the  parts  are  tem- 

rarily  hid  from  inspection  by  6riginal  m^*^- 
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fomtl^MB  Of  ft^eiitftl  tuiMfiietiov,  If  Ibe 
chAracterUtie  pusUilo  have  followed  on  the 
inoculation  of  tlie  matter,  ehasores,  or  charae- 
toristie  cwatricea  bave  batn  found  on  the 
fwnoval  of  the  obttaeles  by  art,  or  resolutieik 

4th.  Even  in  the  urethra,  when  uretbritic  pus 
has  been  produced  or  been  followed  on  inocnla- 
tion,  by  the  characteristic  pustule,  in  three 
cases  chancre  has  been  found  in  those  parts 
to  which  eiutmination  can  reach,  aa  to  the  fiiat 
three  lines  in  the  urethra  of  the  woman,  the 
ilrst  four  or  five  tipes  in  that  of  the  man.  It 
seems  thence  of  the  highest  probability,  that 
whenever  urethritic  pus  is  followed  oninocula- 
lion  by  the  characteristic  pustule,  there  exists 
M  chancre  in  the  urethra* 

5th.  This  idea  is  stren^ened  by  the  foet 
that  in  all  the  cases  tried,  and  almost  all  have 
been  tried,  when  visible  chancre,  accompanied 
by  balanitic  or  vaginitic  pus,  has  been  cured 
previonaly  to  that  pus  having  ceased  to  flow, 
that  pus,  though  totally  unchanpd  in  all  its 
•sternal  characters,  has  produced  no  pustules 
•n  inoculation.    Add  to  this  that 

^th.  Every  bubo  that  has  followed  a  chancre 
Tisible  on  any  part  of  the  genital  or  urinary 
trgans,  hum  on  its  pus  being  inoculated  one  ot 
two  days  after  the  bubo  has  been  opened, 
(because  bubonic  pus  scarcely  ever,  or  rather 
never,  gives  rise  to  pustules  en  inoculation  for 
a  day  or  two  after  the  bubo  has  been  opened,) 
been  followed  by  the  oharaeterietic  pustule. 

7th.  Evei^  bubo  accompanying  urethritic 

Sua  has  occurred  in  cases  in  whicn  there  lias 
een  either  visible  chancre,  or  pustule  yielding 
vrethritic  pus*. 

.  8th.  Every  bubo  aoeompanying  urethritic 
yus  has  yiekled,  oo  the  inoculation  of  its  put, 
characteristic  pustules. 

9th.  In  three  cases  of  mere  bubonic  pus  from 
the  inner  of  the  horixontal  range  of  superficial 
iogninal  absoibents,  where  thm  was  neither 
«nal  nor  urethritic  pus,  nor  anal  nor  penal 
ulcers  of  aav  hind,  yielded  on  inoculation  no 
pustule  at  all. 

10th.  In  one  of  these  it  i«,  true  the  sup- 
puration was  not  in  the  gland,  but  in  the 
cellular  Bembrane  and  true  skin  anterior  to 
"itf. 

Hence  it  appears  foir  to  conclude  that. 

Whenever  genital  pus,  or  pus  from  the 
genital  or  urinary  organs  is  followed  on  ino- 
culation by  the  characteristic  pustule,  there 
exists  somewhere  or  other  in  these  organs  a 
cAoMcre  In  other  words,  that  virulent  go- 
sorrhcsa  is  simple  blennorrhagia,  accompanied 


♦  Yet,  since  these  observations  were  written, 
M.  Ricord  has  three  cases  in  women  in  which 
fhere  is  vaginitic  and  urethritic  discharge,  and 
ulcerated  inguinal  bubo.  The  matter  of  none 
of  these  parts  has  produced  inoculation ;  hence, 
proving  in  some  measure  the  truth  of  the 
observation. 

.  t,^-  J^icord  has  voce  had  two  exactly 
sunuar  cases. 


with  urethral  or  vaginitic  chucst. .  Tbi*  it 
actually  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ricord,  who  hts 
however  some  doubts  yet  uncleared  up  re- 
garding gonorrhoaa,  when  accompanied  by 
mucous  pustules. 

Are  these  pustules,  which  appear  simul- 
taneously on  the  genital  parts  and  skin,  and 
in  the  mouth,  the  result  or  gonorrhcea,  or  of  a 
constitutional  affection,  or  of  a  peculiar  and 
distinct  species  of  blennorrhagia  f 


A  Series  of  Anatomical  Plates,  in 
Lithography,  with  References  and 
Physiological  Comments,  illustra" 
ting  the  Structure  of  the  different 
Parts  of  the  Human  Body.  Edited 
by  JoNBS  QuAiN,  M.D.,  Prof,  pf 
Anat.  m  the  Univeruty  of  London. 
Roy.  fol.  Fasciculus  I.  Two  Plates. 

A  Series  of  Anatomical  Plates,  illus* 
trating  the  Anatomy  and  Surgical 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  with 
a  Descriptive  Text,  By  G.  D.  Dbr« 
MOTT^  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomyi^ 
kc.  at  the  Medical  School,  West^ 
minster  Dispensary,  Garrard -street^ 
Soho.  Royal  folio.  One  coloured 
Plate.    Put>lished  by  the  Author. 

Besides  the  two  works  before  us^ 
another  is  announced  for  immediate 
publication.  We  can  no  longer  com- 
plain of  the  want  and  scarcity  of 
Jbritish  anatomical  plates,  and  moro 
especially  as  those  under  notice  are 
adfmirably  executed,  and  published  at 
an  exceedingly  moderate  price.  la 
thitf  important  particular  they  bare  a 
decided  advantage  over  other  produo« 
tions  of  this  description  already  ex« 
tant. 

Few  anatomists  are  so  competent 
as  those  whose  names  stand  at  the 
head  of  these  remarks  to  undertake 
and  execute  a  series  of  anatomical 
plates.  Professor  Quain  has  afforded 
ample  evidence  of  his  profound  know- 
ledge as  an  anatomist  by  his  popu« 
larity  at  the  Aldersgate^street  Medical 
School,  and  more  particuhirly  at  the 
London  University,  where  his  clear, 
methodic,  and  comprehensive  lectures 
have  eiven  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
and  eCcited  tha  ttnaiumoua  thai^  of 
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the  I«i|t8t  daift  in  thi«  metropolis. 
Bis  "  JBlementa  of  Anatomj"  is  ons 
of  our  best  standard  works,  and  is,  in 
our  opinion^  infinitely  superior  to  any 
monograph  produced  by  his  competi* 
ton  in  the  London  schools.  Its  great* 
est  ri yal  is  that  of  Mr.  Bransbj  Cooper. 
The  various  Manuals,  Disseetors,  he, 
are  generally  good  in  their  way,  but 
not  sufficient  for  the  student  who  is 
sdranoed  in  anatomy,  or  as  works  of 
reference  and  authority. 

In  the  present  publication   Dr. 
Quain  intends  to  arrange  a  series  of 
the  most  approved  anatomical^draw- 
iiigs,  selected  from  monographic  and 
systematic  works,  such  as  those  of 
Scarpa,  Tiedtnann,  Mascagni,  Caldani, 
Cloquet,  and  I/oder.    Scmie  of  these 
works  are  extremely  expensive,  and 
totally  beyond  the  reach  of  students 
and   the    majority  of  practitioners. 
Besides  this  objection,  their  text  is 
in  a  foreign  language.    To  remedy 
these  objection^,  at  the  smallest  ex«t 
pense,  the    present  undertaking  is 
commenced.     The  plates  are  aocom-* 
panied  by  letter-press,  containing  mi- 
nute descriptions  of  the  tissues  deli* 
neated,  and  the  nomenclature  is  given 
in  the  English,  Latin,  and  French 
languages.  Physiological  descriptions 
are  also  induded.     The  numbw  of 
plates  will  be  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  each  fiuMsiculus  will  contain 
two  illustrations,  with  text.    A  fascia 
cuius  will  be  published  eveiy  fort- 
night,  at  the  surprisingly  low  price  of 
two  shillings. 

The  one  before  us  illnstrates  the 
muscles  in  the  erect  and  sitting  po»« 
tures,  as  also  the  general  anatomy  or 
proper  tissue  of  muscle.  The  plates 
are  well  executed,  the  descriptions 
concise  and  comprehensive,  and  the 
typography  oi  the  first  order.  The 
work  is  highly  creditable  to  the  well* 
earned  fiime  of  the  author,  is  ex« 
tremely  useful  and  instructive  to 
students  and  nractitioners,  and  does 
honour  to  the  Institution  to  which  ho 
bekmgk 

Of  the  second  ftsckmlns  in  our  list 
we  can  upetk  in  terms  of  hi^  com* 
mcBdatisit.     lb;  Permott  k  wcU 


known  to  the  profession  as  6no  of  th^ 
))est  and  most  successful  lectttrers  oa 
anatomy  in  London,  and  his  nunwoua 
pupils  are  to  be  found  in  every  part 
of  this  and  distant  countries.  He 
has  already  published  a  series  of  ana^ 
tomical  plates  on  a  large  scale,  which 
were  favourably  received  by  the  proo 
fession.  In  the  present  series,  he 
comprises  the  descriptive  and  sui^cal 
anatomy  in  each  plate }  and  when  we 
state,  that  he  has,  in  one  coloured 
illustration,  included  the  anatomy  of 
the  head  and  neck,  at  the  trifling 
expense  of  four  shillings,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  that  we  strongiy  lecooM 
mend  his  work.  If  he  go  on  in  this 
Way,  as  we  believe  it  is  his  intention 
to  do,  he  will  illustrate  the  anatomy 
of  the  hnman  body  on  lower  terms 
than  ever  before  attempted*  When 
we  inform  our  readers,  that  in  one 
view  they  may  see  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  scalp,  neck,  the  arteries,  veins, 
and  nerves,  with  a  deserintion  of  all 
on  the  opposite  page,  ana  especially 
of  the  surgical  operations  connected 
with  this  important  r^on  of  the 
body,  and  on  such  low  terms,  we 
think  there  is  reason  to  infer,  that  a 
few  plates  will  illustrate  the  whole 
system  at  a  trifling  expense.  The 
work  is  comprehensive,  instraetive;^ 
and  valnaUe,  both  to  those  commence 
ing  the  study  of  medidne,  and  td 
those  engaged  in  the  pnKtke  of  tur^ 
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Outlines  of  a  Course  qf  Lectures  <m 
Military  Surgery,  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  By  SiE 
GEOBon  Ballinoali«,  M.  D., 
P.R.S.B.,  Regius  Professor  o£ 
Military  Surgery,  &o.,  &c.,  8vo, 
m.  589.  Edinburgh :  1833.  Adam 
Mack. 

SuBOEnr  has  been  greatly  impronred 
within  a  brief  period  by  the  writings 
of  the  medical  officers  of  tho  army  and 
navy  ;  and  those  entering  both  these 
brandies  of  the  pnbiio  semces  pewesi 
sources  of  infermatkm  which  had  not 
existed  even  twenty  years  ago.  £k 
great  was  the  danaad  flar 
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and  naval  mirgetms  during  the  late 
wars^  that  young  men  were  sent  out 
as  medical  officers  who  were  as  in« 
tompetent  as  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  be.  When  they  commenced  duty^ 
they  were  incapable  of  performing 
the  simplest  operation^  venesection 
excepted;  and  their  incompetence 
led  to  the  mt)6t  fatal  consequences  in 
numberless  cases.  After  the  peace 
of  1815^  the  senior  surgeons  of  both 
army  and  nayy  made-  such  repre- 
sentations to  the  heads  of  their  re- 
spective departments,  as  led  to  a 
total  change  in  the  education  of  fu- 
ture military  and  naval  surgeons. 
The  course  m  education  was  so  much 
enlai^ed,  that  the  highest  testimonial 
of  competency  was  required  for  the 
subordinate  situations  in  the  medical 
department. 

-  Militarv  and  naval  surgery  was 
now  enriched  by  the  works  of  Baron 
Larrey^  Dr.  Hennen,  Mr.  Samuel 
Cooper,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, and  Mr.  Hammick,  and  by  va- 
rious essays  contributed  by  Sir  James 
M'Grigor,  Sir  William  Burnett,  Dr. 
Vetch,  Sir  Andrew  Halliday,  Mr. 
Bacot,  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Murray, 
Mr.  Dease,  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  many 
others.  These  writers  communicated 
a  fund  of  the  most  useful  information, 
a  great  part  of  which  was  new,  as  it 
never  had  been  noticed  in  the  best 
standard  works  on  sumry.  Cooper's 
Surgical  Dictionary,  Hennen*s  Mili- 
tary Surgery,  Guthrie  on  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  and  Hutchinson's  Naval 
iSurgery,  deservedly  rank  as  works  of 
authority  and  reference.  In  the  pro- 
duction before  us,  the  author  has 
analysed  the  labours  of  his  prede- 
cessors,— he  has  laid  aU  under  con- 
tribution. He  has  collected  and  ar- 
ranged the  whole  of  the  established 
facts,  he  has  added  the  result  of  his 
own  experience,  and  executed  a  sys- 
tem of  militarv  and  naval  surgery  of 
inestimable  value  to  those  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  that  branch  of  the 
healing  art.  But  he  is  by  no  means 
sufficiently  minute  on  some  essential 
points;  for  example,  on  the  selection 
and  examination  of  recruits  for  the 


army.  It  is  true,  he  mentions  the 
leading  requisites  for  a  good  rebruit, 
but  he  has  not  described  the  mode  of 
examination  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  enable  the  young  surgeon  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  qua- 
lifications required  by  the  army  me- 
dical board  for  an  unobjectionable 
soldier.  It  is  very  probable  that  Sir 
George  Ballingall  dilates  upon  this 
subject  in  his  lectures;  but  many 
will  read  his  work  who  cannot  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  attending  his  •  in- 
structions; and  therefore  we  anrue 
the  fairness  of  our  criticism.  The 
work  on  the  whole  is  ably  executed; 
and  hiffhly  instructive.  It  will  be 
perused  with  incalculable  advantage 
by  those  intended  for  the  army  and 
navy,  and  ought  to  have  a  place  be- 
side Hennen's  Military  Surgery. 

Some  persons  assert  that  there  is 
no  difference  between  civil  and  mi- 
litary surgery;  and  this  must  be 
granted  so  far  as  operations  are  con- 
cerned; but  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
important  information  contained  in 
the  latter  which  is  not  in  the  former. 
In  the  works  on  surgery  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  examination  of  recruits, 
the  diet,  clothing,  and  exercise 
of  troops,  their  accommodation  in 
camp,  barracks,  and  billets,  diseases 
in  camps,  garrisons,  and  hospitals^ 
transportation  of  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, diseases  of  troops  in  foreign  sta- 
tions, punishments,  feigned  and  fic- 
titious diseases,  medicine  chests, 
sureical  instruments,  &c.,  &c  The 
medical  dircictors  of  the  army  and 
navy  boards  have  therefore  very  pro- 
perly recognised  one  course  of  mili- 
tary surgery  as  a  part  of  the  course 
of  education  of  surgeons  for  the  ser- 
vices over  which  they  preside.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  no 
professor  of  military  surgery  in  the 
numerous  medical  schools  of  London 
or  Dublin. 

'  It  must  be  obvious  that  a  work 
composed  of  lectures  will  necessarily 
contain  more  lengthened  details  than 
an  ordinary  treatise;  and  therefore 
we  find  much  valuable  matter  in  the 
one  which  is  omitted  in  the  other. 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some 
extracts  in  proof  of  this  statement. 
Sir  George  fiallingall^  after  haviog 
cited  the  opinions  of  the  best  writers 
on  diseases  of  the  army  and  on  mili« 
tary  surgery^  as  to  the  physical  qua- 
lifications for  a  soldier,  proceeds  as 
follows :— > 

<<  Into  the  physical  defects  which  ought  to 
lead  to  the  rejection  of  recruits  presented  to  a 
medical  officer  for  examination,  we  can  only 
enter  very  generally:  they  could  not  be  easily 
borne  in  mind  individually,  and  being  spe- 
cified in  the  printed  instructions  furnished  to 
surgeons  on  this  subject,  their  enumeration 
here  becomes  less  necessary.    My  chief  object 
at  present  is  to  inculcate  the  advantages  of  a 
systematic  mode  of  proceeding  in  Uie  exa- 
mination of  recruits.    This  examination  ought 
never  to  be  entered  upon  when  the  recruit  is 
intoxicated,  a  state  in  which  he  is  not  unfre- 
quently  presented  to  the  surgeon.    He  is,  of 
course,  to  be  stripped  naked,  and  examined  ge- 
nerally a  ca]^te  ad  calcem,  both  in  front  and  in 
rear.    He  is  to  be  made  to  move  about  the 
room,  and  to  extend  his  joints  and  limbs  in 
various  directions,  which  will  give  the  sur- 
geons an  opportunity  of  observing  any  glaring 
malformation  or  distortion  of  the  bones  or 
contractions  of  the  joints.     The  surgeon  is 
then  to  proceed  more  minutely  to  examine 
the  head,  where,  if  any  obvious  defect  in  its 
general  formation,  or  any  marks  of  severe 
fracture,  with  depression,  nodes,  exostoses,  or 
tinea  capitis,  are  observed,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  unfitting  this  individual  for  the 
service.    All  defects  in  the  eye  or  lachrymal 
passages,  polypi  in  the  nose,  malignant  tu- 
mours in  tne  mouth,  extensive  deficiency,  par- 
ticularly of  the  front  teeth,  any  appearance  of 
caries  in  the  jaws,  either  upper  or  under,  are 
for  the  most  part  sufficient  causes  of  rejection. 
In  the  neck,  tumours,  or  rigidity  of  the  mus- 
cles, with  the  marks  of  previous  scrofulous 
ulcerations,  are  the  circumstances  most  com- 
monly met  with  as  causes  of  incapacity.    Dis- 
tortions of  the  spine,  and  original  malforma- 
tions, or  injuries  leading  to  distortions  of  the 
ribs  or  sternum,  so  as  to  afifect  the  circulation 
or  respiration,  are  decided  causes  of  rejection ; 
as  are  all  indications  of  a  phthisical  habit. 
Abdominal  tumours,  and  hernia  protrusions 
of  every  description,  varicose  enlargements  of 
the  spermatic  vessels,  and  diseases  of  the  tes- 
ticles, should  be  considered  as  sufficient  to 
incapacitate  the  individual  for  the  service. 
Distortions  of  the  arms,  thighs,  legs,  or  ankles ; 
exostoses,  nodes,  ulcers,  or  extensive  cicatrices 
of  ulcers ;  varicose  veins,  and  contractions  or 
rigidity  of  the  Joints,  are  all  to  be  looked  upon 
as  causes  of  rejection.    By  adopting  this  sys- 
tematic mode  of  proceeding  in  succession  over 
the  head,  trunk,  and  extremities,  much  time 
will  be  saved ;  any  very  serious  defect  can 
scarcely  escape  the  surgeon's  obseiration ; 


and  it  behoves  him,  as  he  values  his  own 
credit,  the  character  of  his  corps,  and  tl|0 
interest  of  his  Majesty's  service,  to  be  aceurat* 
and  minute  in  his  inspection.  -    - 

A  duty  of  equal  difficulty  and  imporlanee 
devolves  upon  the  military  surgeon,  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  cases  of  men  about  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  particularly  of  such 
as  are  to  become  a  permanent  charge  to  the 
public  as  pensioners  or  annuitants.  While, 
m  the  examination  of  recruits,  it  is  the  sur- 
geon's duty  to  see  that  no  man  is  admitted 
into  the  arm^,  who  is  not  in  every  respect 
qualified  for  its  duties,  it  must  be  equally  hit 
care  to  see  that  no  man  is  discharged  as  an 
invalid,  or  placed  upon  the  pension  list,  unless 
positive  and  permanent  disqualifications  exist. 
Here  he  must  be  constantly  upon  his  guard, 
not  only  against  imposition  on  the  part  of  the 
soldier,  but  he  must  be  prepared  to  resist  the 
importunities  of  a  commanding  officer,  an 
adjutant,  or  the  captain  of  a  troop  or  com- 
pany, who  are  often  disposed  to  load  the 
surgeon  with  the  responsibility  of  discharging 
a  man  who,  although  possessed  of  the  ne- 
cessarv  physical  powers,  may  be  troublesome^ 
worthless,  or  unseemly.  Many  of  the  dis- 
abilities already  enumerated  are  liable  to  occur 
in  the  common  routine  of  duty,  others  ori- 
ginate from  wounds,  and  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  foreign  service,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
unfit  men  for  the  active  duties  of  military 
life.  These  disabilities  arc  more  particularly 
specified  in  the  instructions  furnisned  to  me- 
dical officers,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  enter 
more  minutedy  into  the  detail  of  duties  which 
must  be  in  a  great  measure  executed  according 
to  the  established  regulations  of  tlie  service.  The 
instructions  which  are  from  time  to  time  issued 
to  medical  officers  on  the  passing  of  recruits 
and  invalids,  in  so  far  as  they  go,  must  form 
an  implicit  guide;  but  there  are  still  many 
points  which  no  regulations  or  standing  orders 
in  this  country  distinctly  provide  for.  In  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Hennen,  of  Mr.  C.  Hutchinson, 
of  Dr.  Cheyne,  and,  above  all,  of  Deputy- 
Inspector  Marshall,  much  iuteresting  and 
authentic  information  is  contained  applicable 
to  the  examination  of  recruits  for  the  British 
army,  and  to  the  fictitious  diseases  of  soldiers 
and  seamen.  Mr.  Marshall  has  made  this 
subject  almost  exclusively  his  own ;  his '  Hints 
to  Young  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army  oa 
the  Examination  of  Recruits,  and  respecting 
the  feigned  Disabilities  of  Soldiers,'  and  a 
more  recent  work  on  the  enlbting,  discharg- 
ing, and  pensioning  of  soldiers,  contain  a  fund 
of  valuable  information  for  which  the  most 
experienced  will  be  ready  to  ofi'ertheir  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  author. 

'*  On  many  of  the  points  thus  cursorily  no- 
ticed, a  medical  officer  may  be  greatly  assisted 
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■wire  sur  la  Choix  dm  Houmei  Propres  aa 
ficrvifia  MiUUire/  publiafaad  by  Beaupr^,  an 
ariicla  on  tha  '  Simulation  das  MalaoieB,'  in 
the  <  Dictionnaira  dei  Soiances  Medicalet,' 
hy  Baron  Parey,  and  some  obaarvatioDs  on 
ibis  lubjact  in  tha  *  Hygiana  Militaire'  of 
Ravolat,  well  dasemn?  attention.  The  many 
attempts  made  to  evade  the  operation  of  tha 
fonscriptiva  laws  in  France  during  the  revolu* 
tionary  war«  indnead  the  anthorities  to  frame 
and  enact  a  set  ef  regulations  for  the  guidance 
0f  thoas  concerned  in  examining  conscripts* 
embracing  almost  every  point  on  which  a 
doubt  ordifference  of  opinion  can  ezist."-*pp, 
94-^7. 

The  preceding  extract  very  fullj 
proves  uie  necessity  of  studying  mi« 
fitary  surgery*  because  the  information 
it  comprises  cannot  be  found  in  the 
best  books  used  by  students.  In  the 
enumeration  of  works*  the  author  has 
omitted  a  great  number  of  French 
productions*  but  more  especially  the 
Manuel  de  Chirurgie  Militaire  of 
Sarlandi&re  which  in  a  condensed 
form  embraces  every  topic  connected 
with  military  surgery. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to 
make  other  extracts*  as  it  is  impos« 
sible  for  a  weekly  journal  to  have 
l«Dgthened  reviews*  the  notice  of 
woncs  being  what  it  professes  to  give; 
but  the  preceding  extract  affords  a 
good  Olustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  learned  and  experienced 

Srofeaior  has  executed  the  whole  of 
is  work.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  state*  that  we  strongly  recommend 
this  work  to  all  surgeons  who  intend 
to  eater  the  army  or  navy. 


jUUportt  of  Sbotktin. 


standing  the  high  pro^fessionaf  efaa^ 
racter  and  reputation  of  the  Oerman 
physicians  wno  had  recorded  their 
experience  of  its  valuable  efficacy  as 
a  prophylactic*  no  medical  practitioner 
in  France  or  in  this  country  had  yet 
even  siven  it  a  trial.  He  then  re* 
ported  to  the  Society  the  favourable 
views  he  entertained  of  it  from  the 
experience  of  his  own  practice.  He 
conceived  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
plant  to  consist  in  its  oimini&hing*  by 
Its  narcotic  power*  the  nervous  sua* 
eeptibility  of  the  system,  rendering  it 
for  a  time  less  capaole  of  receiving  the 
impression  of  contaffion. 

Professor  A.  T.  Th<mison  said,  that 
after  the  powerful  testimony  of  the 
Oerman  physicians*  and  the  practical 
experience  of  the  writer  of  the  paper^ 
be  could  no  longer  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  the  belladonna  as  a  prophylactic. 

Sir  David  Barry  supported  the 
views  of  Mr.  Maclure  as  to  the  mo* 
dus  operandi  of  contagion  generally^ 
against  those  thrown  out  by  Professor 
Thomson*  who  considered*  that  in  all 
cases  the  morbific  matter  of  contagion 
is  absorbed  through  the  skin. 
.  An  interesting  discussion  then  en- 
sued ;  and  the  general  feeling  of  the 
members  present  was,  that  the  subject 
^as  one  deserving  of  further  attention 
and  investigation,  and  that  experi- 
ments of  the  prophylactic  powers  of 
the  drug  ought  to  be  extensively 
made. 

Monday,  October  2Ut,  1833. 

Mr.  Cox  in  the  Chair. 

Jodurei  qf  Iron  in  CUoroiU. 


'  BASVBIAN  80CIBTT. 

Ths  third  session  of  this  Society  com« 
menced  on  Monday  the  7th  instant* 
tdien  Sir  David  Barry  and  Mr.  Cox* 
iurgeon*  were  elected  Presidents*  and 
a  paper  was  readi  by  Mr.  Maclure, 
*'  On  the  Preservative  Virtue  of  the 


A  valuable  paper  was  read  by  Dr. 
A.  T.  Thomson*  Professor*  upon  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  ioauret  of 
iron*  founded  upon  two  cases  wherein 
that  substance  had  been  successfully 
employed.  The  Professor's  remarks 
tendea  to  show*  that  the  article  in 
Atropa  Belladonna  against  the  Con-  question  should  be  used  where  an  in<« 
iagion  of  Scarlet  Fever**'  in  which  he    crease  of  vital  power,  together  with 

increased  capillary  action*  is  the  main 
indication*  as  in  extreme  and  compli- 
cated chlorotic  cases.  An  interesting 
discussion  upon  the  effects  ot  iodine 


traced  its  use*  as  a  prophylactic*  from 

the  year  1801  down  to  the  present 

*^e.    He  remarked  on  tiie  extra- 

"^  tireumstance^  that*  notwith- 
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•lid  its  ccnrpmimiB  tnracd,  but,  w 
])elieT€^  nothing  which  has  not  been 
preTiously  before  the  public  was  eli- 
cited. The  dose  of  the  ioduret  ot 
iron  was  two  grains  twice  a^day. 
. .  Mr.  Anderson  also  communicated 
an  interesting  case  of  obstruction  of 
the  vena  porta  by  a  substance  re- 
sembling biliary  calculus^  attended 
])y.  hsptnorrhaffe  into  the  alimentary 
canalj  which  had  several  times  been 
iurested  by  large  doses  of  acetate  of 
lead,  bat  the  case  ultimately  termU 
oat^  in  death. 


WASTMINSTSB  MSDICAL  SOCIBTY, 

Salurdayt  October  19, 1S33, 

Dr.  Copland^  President. 

The  meetings  of  this  Society  for  the 
Session  1833-34  oommencea  on  the 
i^re  evening,  when  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  of  the  former  session 
having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Dr.  Copland  rose  to  address  the 
members,  remarking  that  the  Society 
commenced  its  meetings  for  the  en* 
suing  session  at  an  epoch  of  great 
)noment  and  interest  to  every  member 
of  the  pmfesaion,  not  only  as  regarded 
the.  general  interests  of  the  great  body 
of  the  profession  at  large,  but  also  as 
regarded  their  connexion  and  inter- 
course with  the  public ;  and  that  the 
Committee  of  this  Society  thought  it 
right  that  those  questions  of  medical 
polity  relating  to  the  reform  contem- 
platea  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
profession,  as  well  as  in  the  medical~ 
and  surgical  corporations,  should  be 
discussed  by  the  members  of  the 
8ociety,  and  that  the  opinions  of  the 
Society  on  these  important  subjects 
should  be  embodied  in  a  petition  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  had 
'been  done  in  a  former  session,  with 
.Reference  to  the  Anatomical  Bill.  He 
stated,  that  in  his  recent  sojourn  in 
the  sister  kingdom  he  had  found  that 
in  proportion  as  medical  practitioners 
were  united,  and  upheld  the  just 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  profession, 
so  were  their  professional  services 
valued,  esteemed,  and  proportionately 
•mniUMnted  by  ih^  public* 


Dr.  Webster  Tete  to  inquire  whether 
eny  gentleman  present  had  remarked 
the  prevalence  of  ague  in  London 
within  the  last  six  wedcs  ?  remaricing 
tiiat  he  had  met  with  many  eaaee  ix 
it  reeently,  oocurrine  in  persons  who 
had  not  been  out  of  London  for  many 
years  past,  and  had  not,  therefore» 
been  exposed  to  any  marshy  miasmata, 
i&c.  In  one  case  only  had  he  traeed 
the  cause  of  the  affection  to  any  mSae<» 
mata ;  the  most  usual  form  in  which 
he  had  met  with  the  affection,  wab 
the  tertian  intermittent,  and  in  the 
treatment  he  adopted  he  bed  fbond 
small  doses  of  cinchona,  in  powder,  to 
»rest  the  fit  and  subdue  Uie  disease. 

Mr.  Hunt  felt  obliged  to  Dr.  Web^ 
ster  for  theinformation  he  had  afforded 
the  society  as  to  the  presence  of  ague 
an  London,  and  remarked  that  many 
practitioners  were  deceived  where 
they  met  with  a  case  of  ague  occurring 
in  London,  independent  of  transmit* 
sion  from  any  marshv  districts  or 
effluvia.  An  interesting  discussion 
then  took  place  in  which  Dr.  Sigmond, 
Dr.  James  Johnson,  Mr.  Burnet,  Dr. 
Webster,  and  Mr.  Hunt  took  part, 
from  which,  however,  no  material 
point  of  practical  importance  was 
elicited. 

This  being  the  evening  appointed 
by  the  rules  of  the  society,  for  the 
nomination  of  presidents  ana  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion. 

Dr.  Sigmond  rose  as  the  organ  of 
the  committee,  and  Iq  an  eloquent 
speech  in  which  he  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  important  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  the  office  of  president  of  the 
society,  and  on  the  anxiety  of  the 
committee  to  nominate  those  gentle- 
men who  in  their  judgment  they  con- 
sidered best  fitted  to  fill  such  an  high 
and  honourable  office  in  the  society, 
proposed  Dr.  George  Gregory  and  Mr. 
Gilbert  Burnet  as  presidents  for  the 
ensuing  session. 

A  long  and  somewhat  vident  die* 
cussion  here  ensued,  in  which  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  Eppd, 
Dr.  Sigmond,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Cos* 
tell^,  Mr.  King,  l^d  Mr.  ChinaodF 
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took  part,  in  the  course  of  which  Dr.    real.    Up  to  tbe  last  monMBt  of  tiw 


Gregory  begged  to  decline  filling  the 
office  of  president  to  the  society  for 
the  ensuing  session,  and  at  the  tenni- 
mination  of  the  meeting  Dr.  £pp8« 
Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Burnet^  were, 
we  believe,  the  gentlemen  nominated 
to  fill  the  9ffice  of  presidents  for  the 
ensuing  year,  the  election  to  take 
place  at  the  next  meeting  (this  even- 
ing)- 

Twenty  gentlemen  were  then  nomi- 
nated (ten  of  whom  only  are  to  be 
chosen),  to  be  on  the  committee,  and 
Dr.  George  Gregory  gave  notice 

'*  That  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
society  the  opinion  of  the  members  be 
taken  on  the  subject  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  General  Dispensary,  Alders- 
gate-street,  with  the  view  of  giving 
the  thanks  of  .the  society  to  those 
gentlemen  for  their  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  and  of  expressing  at  the 
same  time  the  feeling  of  this  society 
relative  to  what  virtually  amounts  to 
the  sale  of  professional  appointments." 

THE 
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Saturday,  October  26, 1833. 

THE  LATE  ALDER80ATB-8TRBBT  DIS- 
PENSARY.— FURTHER  APPROVALS 
OF  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  LATE 
MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

"  Ecce  tterum  Crispinus.'* 

Juv,  Sat,  iv.  1. 

It  is  our  duty  this  week,  as  faithful 
chroniclers,  to  place  upon  the  record 
of  our  Journal  the  finide  of  the  Al- 
dersgate-street  Dispensary  affair. 

From  the  first  we  anticipated  the 
more  tiian  possible  result  of  the  ob« 
stinacy  of  the  Committee,  and  of  its 
fetal  influence  over  the  best  interests 
of  the  charity.  In  the  retrospect  we 
can  charge  ourselves  with  but  one 
delusion,  and,  upon  consideration^  even 
*  at  appears  rather  apparant  thau 


election  farce,  no  gentlemen  of  known 
reputation  in  the  profession  offered 
himsdf  for  the  invidious  bffioe;  and, 
in  anticipating  such  professional  con- 
duct, we  are  proud  to  say  there  was 
no  delusion.  We  had,  indeed,  dared 
to  hope, — the  case  was  so  plain,  the 
motive  so  honourable,— that  no  person, 
by  any  means  bdonging  to  the  piO'* 
fession,  would  have  presumed  to  show 
the  white  feather,  and  desert  the  ranks 
to  which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong ; 
and  that  utter  helplessness — sheer 
inability  to  fill  up  the  vacancies— ▼ 
would  have  brought  the  Conunittee 
to  their  senses :  therein  we  were  mis^ 
taken.  The- four  gentlemen,  whose 
conduct  has  convicted  us  of  this 
amiable  error,  belong  tofiime.  Stand* 
ing  alone,  their  vanity  must  have 
been  gratified  by  an  unanimous  elec- 
tion. We  kno^v  not  what  placebo  to 
administer  to  their  mortification  at 
the  chilling  disgust  they  must  have 
already  experienced  from  their  pro- 
fessional brethren.  Drs.  Witsed  and 
Yates  are  the  unenvied  and  undis- 
puted physicians ;  Messrs.  Gaswall 
and  Wyatt  the  surgeons. 

In  our  last  Number  we  offered  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  evils  which  the 
wretched  system  of  election,  whose 
resulto  we  have  just  detailed,  inflicts 
upon  the  medical  profession  and  the 
poor  objecto  of  the  charity.  There  is 
another  evil  no  less  destractive  of  the 
permanence  of  the  charity  in  this  same 
system.  The  old  long-tried  firienda  of 
an  institution,  who  may  have  subscribed 
to  its  support  for  many  a-year,  become 
disgusted  at  the  Tonality  of  sadi  ook^ 
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rapt  piooeediiig»  snd  naturally  with- 
draw their  subscriptioiia ;  whilst  the 
nominal^  electire,  subscribera  as  natu- 
rally disappear^  when  the  job  is  com* 
plete.    What  is  the  consequence  to 
the  charity  It  is  needless  to  depict. 
To  onr  own  knowledge,  there  is  one 
institution,  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Sloane^street,  under  the  operation^  at 
this  momenty  of  these  natural  causes. 
So  monstrous  is  the  mischief  against 
which  we  have  raised  our  yoices  in 
this  Aldersgate-street  Dispensary  af- 
fair, diat  a  late  Act  of  Parliament, 
for  thegoFomment  of  the  Irish  County 
Infirmaries,   abstracted  in  a  recent 
Number  of  this  Journal,  subjects  the 
candidates  to  a  strict  scrutiny  into  their 
electioneering    conduct    in    creating 
votes,  and  exposes  the  delinquent  to  a 
just  and    condign  punishment ;    the 
election  is  annulled,  and  the  convicted 
party  fw  ever  disqualified  from  filling 
the  office.    . 

We  have  heard  it  suggested,  that, 
to  meet  some  of  the  evils  of  elections 
in  voluntary  charities,  the  old  sub- 
scribera should  have  a  number 
of  votes,  bearing  some  proportion  to 
the  number  of  yeara  they  have  con* 
tinned  to  subsCTlbe.  In  default  of  a 
permanent  and  radical  cure  for  this 
constitutional  taint  in  most  of  onr 
public  charities, — for  which  the  public 
in  this  country  is  not  yet  prepared, — 
we  think  this  idea  is  deserving  of 
further  consideration. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  re- 
spect and  admiration,  the  late  medical 
officers  of  the  Aldersgate-street  Insti- 
tution have  already  received  from 
zaeetinga  of  their  t»ethren  at  Sbeffiel^^ 


Nottingham,  Cork,  and  London,  we 
have  no  doubt,  the  sentiments. of  the 
profession  will  be  as  forcibly  and 
unequivocally  expressed  in  their 
favour,  at  the  meeting  of  the  West- 
minster Medical  Society  on  Saturday 
next,  when  the  subject  is  to  be  brought 
tmder  discussion  before  that  body. 
We  observe,  the  Committee  have 
again  advertised  for  a  candidate  in 
place  of  Dr.  Roberts.  No  doubt  it 
will  find  some  unknown  black  sheep 
to  accept  the  appointment. 


TRAVELS  OF  SIR  HENRY  HALFORD. 

Reasons  of  State  wiU  not  allow  us, 
as  yet,  to  gratify  our  readers  with  an 
authentic  narrative  of  the  Travels  of 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  to  which  we  al- 
luded in  our  last.  We  promise,  how- 
ever, he  shall  by-and-by,  and  in  due 
time,  be  as  great  a  "  lion"  as  Capt. 
'Ross  himself  on  his  return  from  th6 
Polar  regions.  The  worthy  Baronet 
is  only  ''  mad  nor-nor-west,"  but  we 
assure  him  we  too  can  know  "  a  hawk 
from  a  hand-saw. "  Before  Parlia- 
ment  meets  we  shall  have  ample  time 
to  prepare  for  the  good  fight,  which 
must  be  fought  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons;— we  shall  be 
able  to  give  Sir  Henry  <'  a  breathing/' 

miscellanies. 

Edimburoh.  —  Town  Council 
Procbeoinos* — The  College.  — 
At  the  meeting  of  the  council  yes« 
terday,  a  report  from  the  coll^ 
committee  was  read,  detailing  the 
proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  with 
a  committee  of  the  senatus  aca- 
demicus,  on  the  subject  of  the  recent 
increase  of  the  matriculatioD  fee.  At 
J^his  meeting  the  Lord  Provost  sMed 
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ite  grounds  upon  trhielitlie  oounoil 
bad  resolved  to  raise  this  fee ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  committee  of  the 
senatus  stated  the  grounds  of  their 
objecting  to  it.  The  pbUege  pom* 
mittee  reported  as  the  result  of  this 
meeting,  that  they  had  heard  nothing 
on  the  part  of  the  senatus  to  shake' 
their  former  opinion  as  to  the  pro* 
priety  of  the  measure ;  and  that  the 
fears  entertained  of  injury  to  the  uni- 
versity were  altogether  groundless. 
The  committee  recommended  to  the 
council  to  approve  of  the  report^  and 
to  remit  to  br.  Brunton  to  prepare  a 
code  of  jegulations  for  the  future  ma- 
nagement of  the  college  library.  The 
report  also  recommended  that  a  salary 
of  SOL  per  annum  should  be  allowed 
to  the  secretary  appointed  by  the 
senatus  aoademicns. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on 
this  subject,  the  Lord  Provost  observed 
that  the  new  arrangement  would  be 
ultimately  in  favour  of  the  students,  as 
several  small  fees  had  been>  and  others 
would  soon  be,  done  away  with ;  and 
the  greater  facility  of  access  to  the 
library  would  be  highly  advantageous 
to  them ;  since  in  consequence  of  the 
rise  of  salary  given  to  the  sub -libra- 
rians, their  hours  of  attendance  were 
increased.  In  future  the  library  would 
be  open  to  students  from  nine  o'clock 
till  lour  (Saturdays  excepted)  instead 
of,  as  at  present,  from  eleven  o'clock 
till  two.  His  lordship  also  alluded 
%o  A  negociation  which  had  been  com* 
jnenced  with  Professor  Jameson,  with 
a  view  to  reducing  the  price  of  ad- 
•  mission  to  the  College  Museum  from 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  to  one 
shilling.  Mr.  Jameson  had  intimated 
that  this  would  be  agreed  to^  provided 
that  the  Senatus  would  sanction  the 
change :  and  the  city  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  guarantee  that  the  smaller 
charge  should  be  as  productive  as  the 
larger  one  had  been.  This  his  lord- 
ship thought  the  Council  could  have 
110  difficulty  in  doing ;  for,  as  regarded 
the  sufficiency  of  the  city,  he  was 
happy  to  refer  the  members  of  Council 
tathe  acoounts  made  up  for  the  last 
jmx,  Iran  which  they  would  fiad  that 


the  veoeiptB  of  the  yedr  h«d  exceeded 
the  expenditure    hw  £1700»  rwhidi 

must  remove  all  doubt  upon  -that 
score ;  while  it  must  also  be  obvious* 
that  the  Senatus  oould  not  object  with 
any  degree  of  propriety  to  any  scheme 
of  rendering  the  Museum  more  accea^ 
sible  to  the  public  and  to  the  students* 
to  which  the  Professor  of  Natund 
History  had  given  his  sanction  and 
approbation  ;  and  therefore  his  Lord- 
ship was  of  opinion,  that  the  Council 
should  not  hesitate  to  confirm  their 

grevious  resolution,  but,  by  9d« 
erinff  to  it*  evince  their  desire  to 
attend  to  the  superior  qualities  and 
advantages  of  the  Edinburgh  VnU 
versity,  which  must*  in  the  long  run^ 
be  a  lar  truer  and  more  sure  attrao* 
tion  to  students  than  any  petty  saving 
of  a  few  shillings,  even  although  ft 
few  of  the  present  professors  should 
continue  to  exact  the  small  class  fees, 
which  most  of  that  body  had  already 
agreed  to  relinquish,  ana  which  must* 
as  a  matter  of  course,  very  soon  ter- 
minate at  any  rate. 

The  report  was  approved  of,  and  it 
was  remitted  to  the  Lord  Provost  and 
the  College  Committee,  to  prosecute 
the  negociation  respecting  the  price  of 
admission  to  the  Museum. — Edin, 
Caled,  Mercury, 

SCHOOL    OF    XBDIOINB     AT     NOT* 

TiNGHAM. — A  school  of  mcdicinc  has 
just  been  established  at  Nottingham* 
to  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  has 
subscribed  £500.  If  the  ndbilit/ and 
gentry  in  every  county  were  to  rollow 
this  noble  example*  every  city  in 
England  would  have  its  school  of 
medicine  and  surgery. 

I^ospftal  ICUpom. 

ST.  BABTHOLQICnw'fl  HOOPITAL* 

Severe  Compound  Fracture. 

A  MAN,  let.  34,  was  brought  into  the  hospitml 
on  October  18,«hsviii^  fallen  under  tbe  wdglit 
of  another  man  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication* 
by  which  the  tibia  was  fractured  about  its 
middle.  Tber«  wu  an  cxtsottye  external 
wound  through  whi<ih  the  fractured  extremity 
«r  the  bOBi  pnjssud.    Thtiewaialfs  esa* 
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jidMlile'titramttion  of  blood.  Mr.  Earle, 
under  whoM«aro  the  ptticDt  had  boen  plaoed» 
deemed  it  adritable  to  remove  about  an  inch 
aod  a  miarter  of  the  boue,  with  a  view  to 
diminish  the  irritability  eaused  by  the  pro* 
jeetioft  portion.  The  patient  is  now  going  on 
6ivouimoly. 

Abscess  after  Ganarrhma. 

Davis,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  was  admitted 
under  Mr.  £arle*s  care  with  abscess  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  perineum,  alter  severe 
|;onorrhoea.  There  were  two  fistulous  open- 
ings at  the  anterior  part  of  the  scrotum,  which 
Mr.  Earle  enlarged.  On  further  examination 
it  appeared  that  4he  patient  laboured  under 
contraction  of  the  urethra,  at  the  gtans  penis. 
Mr.  Earle  slit  down  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
since  which  the  patient  haa  improved.  Mr. 
Karle,  in  his  clinical  remarks  on  this  casoi 
said  that  the  abaoese  waa  canted  by  the  con- 
traction  of  the  urethra,  and  adduced  several 
instances  of  similar  cases,  in  which  he  slit 
through  the  contracted  part  of  the  penis  with 
the  greatest  advantage. 

Bums. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  cases  of 
burns  at  present  in  the  hospital  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Earle.  There  is  one  very  me- 
lancholy case  of  a  child  (whose  history  we 
have  ^iven  in  No.  82  of  the  Journal),  in  which 
adhesions  formed  between  the  chin  and  ster- 
num, as  also  between  the  sides  of  the  breast 
and  arm,  causing  great  deformity.  Mr.  Earle 
observed  that  these  adhesions  were  caused  by 
the  neglect  of  those  under  whose  care  the 
child  had  been,  as  they  would  not  have  taken 
place  if  properly  attended  to.  With  regard 
to  the  anbesions  between  the  chin  and  ster- 
num, Mr.  Earle  is  adopting  a  plan  which  he 
strongly  recommended  in  his  work  on  burns. 
In  the  treatment  of  those  which  exist  between 
the  arm  and  breast,  he  ordered  the  arm  to  be 
extended  on  a  splint,  and  occasionally  bent| 
so  as  to  j>reserve  the  motion  of  the  limb. 
This  treatment  has  been  crowned  with  com- 
plete success  in  many  cases. 
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Abnormal  Tumour  of  ike  Thigh* 

John  Williams,  st.  58,  was  admitted  on  the 
lllh  of  September,  under  the  care  of  Mr* 
M^alker.  The  history  he  gave  of  his  case  was 
this : — Five  years  ago  he  first  perceived  a 
email  nodule  under  the  skin  at  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  right  thigh.  It  was  of  a 
winte  colour,  not  painful  on  pressure,  of  the 
size  of  a  pea,  and  seemingly  ot  the  consistence 
of  cartilage.  Its  size  gradually  increased,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  from  i(s  first  ap- 
pearance it  had  attained  the  size  of  a  smaQ 

nuable«  refoining,  !n  other  respects^  its  original 


conformation  and  chancCar. '  At  the  end  of 
the  third  year  it  was  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  and  during  the  last  twelvemonth  it  has 
increased  more  rapidly  in  size  and  bulk,  and 
shooting  pains  are  felt  in  the  thigh  whenever 
the  patient  uses  any  active  exertion.  Six 
months  since  it  began  to  change  in  colour, 
and  became  softer  in  texture,  and  felt  nodu- 
lated at  ils  lower  part.  The  pain  in  the  tu« 
mour  became  aggravated,  and  the  paroxysms 
returned  so  frequently  as  to  prevent  him 
from  following  his  usual  occupation*  He  has 
taken  no  medicine  internally,  and  some  simple 
plaster  has  been  the  only  external  application 
used. 

12th.  The  tumour  was  removed.  An  inci* 
sion  was  made  on  each  side,  commencing  at 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  above  the  swelling, 
and  terminating  at  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
below  it,  thus  uniting  the  two  incisions,  and 
including  the  tumour  and  an  ellipticalportion 
of  integument  within  their  circle.  The  tu- 
mour .seemed  less  adherent  at  its  upper  than 
its  lower  part,  where  the  skin  covering  it  waa 
thin  and  attenuated.  The  dissection  was  con- 
tinued deeply  down,  including,  with  the  tu- 
mour, a  considerable  portion  of  fat,  in  which 
it  appeared  imbedded,  and  exposing  the  sur- 
face of  the  adductor  longus  muscle.  No  ad- 
hesions had  been  contracted  between  the 
tumour  and  the  deeper  parts.  Four  small 
vessels  were  secured,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
were  brought  together  by  sutures,  and  adhe- 
sive plaster,  and  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

On  dividing  the  tumour  through  Its  centre, 
a  large  cavity  was  found  at  its  lower  part,  con. 
tainin?  from  ^  ijss  to  \  iij  of  a  sanguineous 
coagulating  fluid,  resembling  much  in  consist* 
ence  and  tenacity  the  white  of  an  egg  dis- 
coloured. Internally,  tlie  cavity  of  this  tu- 
mour was  intersected  by  imperfect  septa  of 
thickened  adipose  membrane  or  coagulaUle 
lymph,  dividing  it  into  irregular  cells  communi- 
cating with  one  another.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  tumour,  which  was  solid  in  structure, 
appeared  to  be  composed  principally  of  con- 
densed fat,  interspersed  with  various-sized 
petechial  spots,  appearing  to  be  in  the  inci- 
pient stage  of  that  disorganisation  which  waa 
complete  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour. 

Tne  outer  surface  was  unequally  nodulated^ 
corresponding  in  its  convexities  with  the  in- 
ternal concavities  in  the  structure  of  the  tu- 
mour. Though  previous!  v  to  the  operation  the 
lower  portion  of  the  swelling  appeared  to  be 
closely  connected  with  the  attenuated  skin,  ye( 
it  was  proved  not  to  be  so  on  dissection. 

The  wound  united  readily  by  the  first  in- 
tention, no  untoward  symptom  worthy  of  note 
occurred,  and  he  left  the  hospital  perfectly 
cured  at  the  end  of  five  weeks. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  if 
the  tumour  had  not  been  removed  it  woul4 
have  degenerated  into  a, malignant  disease; 
and  from  the  complete  manner  in  which  the 
tumour  and  the  surrounding  portions  of  ceUu« 
lar  membrane  with  it  were  removed*  the  op«f 
ration  must  prove  permanently  successful. 
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Cahului  Vesica. 

(^Continued  from  page  380.) 


Oct  15.  Soon  after  being  bled  be  rallied  in 
a  great  measure,  and  was  able  to  walk  from 
his  bed  to  the  water  closet;  but  the  paralysis 
soon  returned  again. 

16.  On  visiting  him  this  morning  we  fonnd 
him  decidedly  worse,  and  apparently  labouring 
under  all  the  symptoms  of  incipient  serous 
apoplexy ;  pulse  105,  and  compressible.  He 
had  been  cupped  at  the  back  of  the  neck ;  a 
blister  had  been  also  applied ;  ice  had  been 
applied  to  the  scalp,  and  mustard  sinapisms  to 
the  calves  of  the  legs  and  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
Baron  Heurteloup,  Mr.  Brodie,  and  Dr.  Sey- 
mour visited  him  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

5  p.  M.  Continues  much  worse ;  convulsive 
action  of  the  tarsi ;  globe  of  the  left  eye 
everted;  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  and 
right  arm;  has  passed  his  urine  involuntarily; 
pulse  as  in  the  morning. 

9  p.  M.  Has  not  spoken  since  4  a.  m.  ;  skin 
covered  with  a  cold  clammy  perspiration; 
cheeks  cool ;  moribund  ;  has  had  an  injection 
administered,  which  brought  away  a  small 
quantity  of  fseculent  matter. 

17.  Died  at  eight  a.  m. 

Auiopiy  thirty  houn  after  death, — On  re- 
moving the  cranium  the  cerebrum  was  found 
highly  injected  and  suffused  with  extravasated 
blood,  more  particularly  the  superior,  lateral^ 
and  posterior  portions  of  the  left  hemisphere, 
(the  paralysis  affected  more  particularly  the 
right  side  of  the  body) ;  the  lining  membrane 
or  the  longitudinal  sinus  was  found  slightly 
inflamed;  the  lateral  ventricles  were  filled 
with  serum,  and  there  was  a  rupture  of  the 
substance  of  the  base  of  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  left  hemisphere,  beneath  which  there 
was  a  large  clot  of  black  blood.  The  coats  of 
the  vessels  of  th^  brain  were  found- thickened; 
but  the  nerves  were  not  noticed  as  altered  in 
structure  or  appearance.  The  contents  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  were  in  their  normal 
state ;  the  kidneys  were  inflamed  and  softened 
in  their  texture,  the  right  more  than  the  left. 
In  the  bladder  were  found  many  fragments  of 
stone,  the  largest  of  which,  about  the  size  of  a 
French  bean,  was  the  only  one  which,  as 
Baron  Heurteloup  remarked,  required  break- 
ing down  to  allow  of  its  passing  through  the 
urethra :  the  Baron  also  remark^  that  another 
operation  would  have  completely  relieved  the 
patient.  The  fragments  of  stone  seemed 
principally  composed  of  lithic  acid. 

If  viewed  in  all  its  bearings,  this  case  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  militate  against  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotripsy.  The  patient  had  a  natu- 
rally flushed  face,  and  was  of  an  apoplectic 
tendency.  The  only  point  of  treatment  against 
which  we  are  disposed  to  enter  our  protest  is, 
that  sufllciently  active  purgatives  were  not  ad- 
ministered to  the  patient  previous  to  the  second 
operation.  His  tongue  was  white,  and  his 
bowels  were,  we  believe,  confined,  and  a  /ow- 
mmi  only  was  administered  by  Uie  orden  of 


Baron  Heurteloap.  We  are  inclined  to  think, 
.that  had  his  bowels  been  kept  in  a  free  soluble 
state  the  apoplectic  symptoms  might  have  beea 
in  some  measure  retarded.  The  strength  and 
stamina  of  the  constitution,  mode  of  living, 
diet,  &c.,  are  so  essentially  different  in  the 
natives  of  France  and  England  as  to  require  a 
disease  to  be  treated  on  as  diflereot  principles ; 
and  where  a  gentle  Uxcement  is  all  that  b 
rec^uired  in  the  one  case,  the  exhibition  of  aa 
active  aperient  or  cathartic  is  as  imperatively 
called  for  in  the  other. 


MIODLB8BX  HOSPITAL. 

SemtMogfft   Pathology,  and  Treat* 
meni  of  Pericarditis, 

During  mv  attendance  at  the  Middlesex  Ho^ 
pital,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witness 
ing  cases  of  pericardiiitt  and  having  perused 
with  much  pleasure  several  valuabte  papera 
upon  that  interesting  disease  in  your  excel- 
lent Journal,  I  am  induced  to  make  the  fot* 
lowing  observations  for  the  purpose  of  elicit'- 
ing  more  &cts  from  your  able  correspondents. 

The  point  to  which  I  would  first  advert  is 
the  existence  of  a  bruit. — With  regard  to 
the  value  of  this  sound  as  a  means  of  detectin|^ 
the  disease,  no  one  who  has  given  common 
attention  to  the  subject  can  deny  it  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  "  ioflammatioa  of  the 
pericardium"  must  of  necessity  be  accom- 
panied by  this  phenomenon,  but  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  generality  of 
cases  it  is  to  be  found.  How  is  it  then  that 
authors — even  men  of  stethoscopic  fame,  pass 
over  in  silence  this  symptom.  I  believe,  sir, 
it  is  because  they  have  not  listened  early 
enough  in  the  disease  for  its  detection,  and 
have  not  examined  every  square  inch  of  the 
cardiac  region.  Be  it  remembered  that  this 
sound  comes  on  very  early,  almost  as  it  were 
usliering  in  the  disease.  It  appean  often 
before  any  other  tangible  symptom;  and 
while  the  careless  practitioner  reposes  in 
safety,  the  careful  and  vigilant  is  resorting  to 
depletive  and  anti-inflammatory  measures. 
Tnis  n^mptom  however  often  comes  and  re- 
mains but  a  short  time.  It  appears  suddenly, 
and  as  suddenly  may  depart  It  frequently 
too  changes  its  seat,  from  being  heard  nearer 
the  apex,  it  is  discovered  only  at  the  base  of 
the  heart  And  these  may  airord  some  reasons 
why  this  symptom  is  so  little  regarded.  •  I 
know  of  no  members  of  the  profusion  who 
have  done  any  justice  to  the  subject,  sare 
Dr.  Latham,  some  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Stokes 
within  a  later  period.  These  physicians  hare 
inquired  into  the  subject  with  a  zeal  which  is 
most  creditable  to  them,  and  with  a  talent  and 
success  which  reflects  the  highest  bononr  upon 
them  as  pathologists. 

But  the  most  interesting  point  is  the  cause 
of  the  bruit ;  whether  it  be  *<  bruit  de  soufiet»** 
or  *'  bruit  de  ripe."  It  is,  as  some  authors 
say^  Attributable  to  the  incmsed  Telocity  witli 
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ch  the  blood  is  propelled.  Surely  not  A 
id  action  of  the  heart  may  doabtless  in 
e  cases,  as  in  hysteria,  &c.,  cause  a  tem- 
\xy  bruit,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  this 
he'  cause  in  pericarditis,  for  if  we  do,  wq 
ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  from  which  it 
e  difflcult  to  extricate  ourselves. 
)r.  Stokes  thinks  tlie  bruit  depends  in 
ly  instances  upon  the  friction  of  two  sur- 
s  covered  with  lymph,  and  produces  cases 
ear  out  this  opinion.  He  says  also,  which 
in  from  experience  corroborate,  that  the 
t  is  rapidly  removed  by  antiphlogistic 
tment.  As  to  the  first  opinion,  that  of 
ion  causing  the  sound,  I  am  disposed  to 
k  it  more  than  probable :  we  only  require 
ccumulation  of  nets  to  establish  the  theory, 
.nnot  but  conceive  that  the  cause  of  the 
id  is  external  to  the  heart  itself:  this  im- 
sion  is  strengthened  by  some  symptoms 
case  at  present  in  the  Middlesex  hospital, 
nan  with  acute  rheumatism  was  placed 
(r  the  care  of  Dr.  Watson.  He  was  ad. 
*d  on  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  morning 
loctor  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  a  puffing 
d  which  attended  the  heart's  action  in  a 
i  which  could  be  covered  by  a  crown 
»,  immediately  beneath  the  left  mamma, 
with  other  symptoms  gave  rise  to  pre- 
>tive  evidence  of  pericarditis.  The  pa- 
was  accordingly  bled  to  syncope  j  xviij. 
bruit  then  disappeared.  Two  hours  after- 
s  it  returned,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the 
1  of  the  heart  was  singularly  altered. 
e  were  three  itrong  impmsei  given,  fol' 
i  by  three  contractioM  with  but  tittle 
Jse  ;  the  three  former  were  attended  tmth 
ruitf  while  the  latter  gave  a  distinct 
ig  tound»  The  patient  became  a  little 
ra,  and  at  the  time  these  symptoms  dis- 
ired. 

ly  not  this  interesting  fact  be  accounted 
1  the  following  way, — ^Whenthe  heart 
acted  forcibly  and  gave  the  strong  im- 
,  the  obstacle  which  the  lympn  af- 
d  was  overcome,  While  when  the  heart 
acted  feebly,  attrition  of  the  lymph 
t  be  supposed  to  cause  those  sounds.  If 
dea  be  correct,  it  may  be  added  as  an 
sting  fact  to  •  the  observations  of  Dr. 
s.  Upon  tlie  present  occasion  I  shall  not 
into  the  affection  of  the  lining  membrane 
s  heart,  so  frequently  a  cause  of  bruit,  and 
ften  acoompanving  acute  rheumatism. 
DO  doubt,  in  a  later  stage  of  pericarditis, 
nts  the  various  morbid  sounds  so  well 
n  to  the  observant  pathologist  Another 
is  the  position  of  the  patient  Authors 
I  that  this  disease  is  readily  known  by  the 
rmity  of  its  symptoms.  This  I  deny, 
any  are  the  cases  where  no  such  uni- 
y  has  been  observed,  and  many  are  the 
sies  which  disclose  to  the  astonished 
:tor  '*  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,'* 
he  least  expected.  The  patient  lies  on  his 
lide,  or  his  left,  or  upon  nis  back,  instead 
ng  found,  (if  we- trust  to  books  and  lee* 


tures,)  l3ing  immoveably  in  one  position  or 
upon  his  side.  Again,  pain  in  the  shoulder,  and 
pain  down  the  arm,  must  be  regarded  as  very 
equivocal  symptoms.  In  short,  pericarditis 
often  exists  without  any  of  the  symptoms 
described  by  writers.  In  conclusion,  I  must 
enter  my  protest  against  the  singular  contempt 
with  which  some  medical  men,  more  especially 
general  practitioners,  treat  auscultation  as  a 
means  of  diagnosis.  As  a  signal  instance  of 
this,  there  are  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  at 
the  present  time,  four  cases  of  chronic  peri- 
carditis of  an  aggravated  nature.  In  each 
instance  the  real  cause  was  overlooked  in  the 
acute  stage,  while  the  efi*ects  were  combated 
by  depletions  to  the  head  in  consequence  of 
pain  in  that  part  and  delirium. 

I  send  you  only  brief  notes  of  two  cases 
which  I  have  selected  out  of  many;  I  have 
chosen  fatal  cases,  the  better  to  exemplify  the 
disease. 

First  Cass. — The  valtie  of  Auscultation 
^-^Pathology  of  acute  Pericarditis. — Robert 
Scott,  setat.  25,  admitted  under  Dr.  Watson, 
April  19th.  Acute  rheumatism  of  the  knees 
and  wrists  of  three  days'  duration ;  no  affection 
of  the  chest.  •  He  was  ordered  gr.  j.  of  the 
ext.  of  ooldiicum  every  four  hours.  He  con- 
tinued much  in  the  same  state  till  the  morning 
of  the  23rd,  when  upon  Mr.  Corfe,  the  apo- 
thecary, visiting  him,  the  following  note  was 
made  in  the  case  book.  No  sleep  during  the 
night,  but  no  delirium.  There  is  a  peculiarity 
in  his  manner ;  he  is  collected,  but  answers  in 
a  strange  pert  way;  an  expression  of  anxiety 
in  the  countenance ;  lying  on  the  left  side ; 
pulse  120,  undulating ;  no  pain ;  vressure  in 
the  epigastrium,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  heart  does  not  excite  any.  Upon  listening 
to  the  heart,  about  an  inch  to  the  sternal  side 
of  the  left  nipple,  there  was  a  distinct  rough 
sawing  sound,  not  unlike  two  pebbles  being 
rubbed  together. 

These  symptoms  occasioning  more  than  a 
Aispicion  of  pericarditis,  the  patient  was  bled 
largely,  leeches  were  applied  to  the  chest,  and^ 
calomel  and  opium  given.  "  The  sound  dis* 
appeared  after  the  v.  s."  From  this  time  he 
continued  to  get  worse ;  the  anxiety  increased ; 
there  was  no  dyspnoea,  orthopnoea,  or  pain ; 
the  bruit  was  sometimes  distinctly  heard,  at 
others  but  faintly,  and  not  in  the  same  spot 
On  the  28th  he  first  complained  of  a  catching 
in  the  breathing.  On  the  29th  this  was  much 
aggravated,  and  notwithstanding  the  most 
active  and  vigilant  treatment,  he  died  upon 
that  day,  unaffected  by  the  constant  exhibition 
of  mercury.  Upon  examination  the  pericar- 
dium contwned '  three-fourths  of  a  pint  of 
yellow  serum.  Its  whole  surfiwe  was  covered 
with  reticulated  depositions  of  lymph,  thicker 
in  some  parts  than  in  others,  but  no  where 
adherent;  some  small  morbid  growths  were 
found  about  the  valves. 

Second  Cask — lUustraAnf  the  pathology 
of  Chrome  Pencardi/i*.— Ehiabeth  Plumb, 
«tat.  17,  under  Dr.  Watson's  care  Jan.  5th; 
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»cute  rheumatism'  of  all  the  large  joints;  iU 
aforiai|rht;  no  cardiac  afTecUon.  This  patient 
was  goin^  on  well  till  the  14(h,  when  she 
compIainM  of  cough  and  pressure  at  the 
chest;  dyspnoea;  and  a  brmi  wcu  heard  at 
the  juncAon  of  the  oartUaeet  of  the  fintrth 
ana  fifth  ribs.  She  was  Died  and  actively 
treated,  and  fur  a  time  she  recovered  apparently* 
but  the  bruit  always  existed.  She  was  got 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,  but  this  was  of 
no  avail;  an  idiotic  state  came  on,  and  she 
liuf^red  until  March  31. 

Upon  examination  there  was  found  enlarge* 
Vient  and  paleness  of  the  heart.  The  pericar- 
dium was  thickened,  and  so  firmly  adherent  to 
the  heart  that  it  could  no  where  be  removed* 
The  valves,  as  in  the  former  case,  were  diseased ; 
the  morbid  growths  were  large  and  more 
extensive. 

Efilep^.^^DeUrium  ageravated  by 
ike  ingeslian  of  crude  tegeiables, 

1  do  not  find  recorded  in  books  a  disease 
which  I  suspect  is  not  UDoommon,'  having 
witnessed  several  instances;  for  my  present 
purpose  I  shall  adduce  but  two,  both  of  which 
occurred  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

The  disease  to  which  I  allude  is  a  perfect 
loss  of  consciousness^  attended  with  violent 
agitation  of  the  whole  body,  profiiae  perspira- 
tion and  delirium,  consequent  upon  crude 
undigttMed  matter,  lurking  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  thus  combining  the  ^mptems 
of  pbrenitis,  delirium  tremens,  and  chorea  in 
the  same  disease.  To  persons  who  have  never 
witnessed  such  cases,  their  features  are  truly 
alarming,  and  would  seem  to  require^the  most 
active  treatment,  while  in  the  following  cases 
the  remedies  were  alike  simple  and  swxessful* 

1  am»  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
«  A  Pupil." 

William  Fare  weather,  sstat  17,  under  Dr. 
Hawkins,  admitted  Jan.  29, 1833.  Of  a  spare 
habit;  fiice  flushed  ;  head  hot;  violent  aetioa 
of  the  whole  muscular  frame,  so  that  when  on 
his  legs  it  requires  four  men  to  hold  him ; 
talking,  hallooing,  and  spitting  about  inces- 
mntly ;  does  not  give  rational  answers,  and 
will  not  put  out  hu  tongue  when  desired,  but 
he  occasionally,  of  his  own  accord,  lolls  it  out 
of  his  month,  when  it  is  seen  covered  with  a 
▼isckl  mucus.  (The  symptoms  more  resemble 
mania  than  any  other  diseaseb) 

He  was  so  outrageous  that  it  was  neeessary 
to  put  on  the  maniaod  jacket.  Pulse  fi^quent ; 
not  powerful;  skin  hot;  bowels  confined. 
These  symptoms  have  been  coming  on  for 
some  time  attended  with  constipation.  (N.B. 
Has  a  voracious  appetite  which  has  been  in- 
dulged.) Shave  the  head  and  apply  cold 
lotion.    Croton  oil  two  drops,  immedmtely. 

Feepere.  Symptoms  aggravated;  more 
wildaem  in  his  look;  pro&e  peoptntioa. 
liepeaa  croKm  oiL 


dOth.  No  shep ;  boweU  not  aet«d  <m ;  )em 
strength,  but  no  alleviation  of  the  symptoms. 
Beef  tea  Oj.  daily.  Continue  the  croton  oil 
every  eight  hours  for  three  doses. 

31st.  No  sleep;  the  same  state;  tongue 
brown ;  no  evacuation.    Repeat  croton  oil. 

Feb.  1st.  Tongue  still  brown,  and  moutb 
covered  with  sores ;  no  improvement ;  has  not 
slept  since  admission;  restraint  constantlv 
necessary.  To  be  cupped  to  ^viij.  at  the  back 
of  the  neck.    Assafbtida  injection. 

Veepere.  Bowels  freely  opened;  motions 
offensive,  consisting  of  solid  lumps  of  nndi* 
gested  matter,  especially  vegetables,  ascarrots* 
cabbage  stalk,  orange  rind,  potato,  &c.  Re* 
peat  croton  oil  every  morning. 

2nd.  No  sleep ;  symptoms  soaroely  relieved ; 
still  ungovernably  obstinate,  refusing  to  takt 
medicine.    Evacuations  unaltered. 

4th.  Decidedly  better. 

5th.  Slept  during  the  night;  much  better ^ 
allowed  to  be  loosened. 

He  continued  the  croton  oil  every  niomiiy; 
and,  as  the  evacuations  became  more  healthy 
and  regular,  so  the  symptoms  subsided.  1& 
was  ordered  snip,  zinc  one  grain  three  times 
a  day,  and  the  shower  bath  every  morninsw 
Under  this  treatment  he  rapidly  improved, 
and  after  a  temporaiy  relapse  he  was  dis- 
charged well,  March  II.  In  this  case  the 
bowels  were  evacuated  on  the  fourth  day  after 
adminion;  but  it  required  three  more  days 
before  the  system  eould  recover  itsel/,  making 
it  a  week  before  he  obtained  sleep,  and  befora 
the  strait  waistcoat  was  removed. 

John  Cox,  »t.  21,  a  porter,  also  under  Dr« 
Hawkins,  admitted  September  27th.  Faea 
flushed,  eyes  rolling,  and  the  bodv  in  constaal 
motion.  He  is  so  ungovernabw  that  it  ia 
necessary  to  employ  corporeal  restraint.  Ha 
is  incessantly  talking  and  singing,  and  appears 
not  to  bear  (at  least  takes  no  notice)  when 
spoken  to.  Pulse  120 ;  tongue  forred ;  bowab 
costive. 

His  friends  state  that  ha  has  been  subieel 
to  epilepsy,  which  had  been  relieved  of  lata 
by  medicine.  He  has  been  permitted  to  m* 
dulge  bis  appetite,  and  has  eaten  '*  wbalev^ 
he  oouki  get  hold  of." 

Eleven  a.m.  Bxtraet.  eolooifntk.  gr.  z.; 
OL  crolofi.  mj- ;  9tai.  et  rtp,  3nf  Aoriiu 

Pour  r.if.  No  motion.    JBmema  terebmtk* 

Towards  evening  profuse  penpiiation  oama 
on ;  agitation  not  all  subdued ;  Hpe  cavered 
with  sordes ;  tongue  dry  and  brown ;  bowda 
not  open.  Still  iacessantlv  talkin|t  and  sing* 
ing.  Head  hot  and  flushed;  to  be  shared  ami 
kept  cool. 

Hintd*  XX.  temperibm.  Caiamdy  d  j.  atai» 
Hamt,  eeimm  eomp.  2dyt.  Aerit  per  noei. 
dtmeeahm  reip. 


28tb.  There  wm  b«t  littla  atealieB  this 
monmg,  save  that  tfia  patient  was 
'     ^    '  aad  talkiig 
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J)ot|  ptiiM  quick  tndJttlU 

Ftih.  Jahp  j.    Cahmd  5j.  aiaHm. 

rejpwf.— Bowels  freely  opened  five  times 
daring  the  day.  Evacuations  dark,  offensive, 
and  containing  undigested  apple  rindj  apple 
pips,  and  slimy  mucus. 

Hyd,  nibmur,  gr.  iij.  4/if#. 
29(b.  Slept  well  during  the  nii^ht ;  no  eva« 
euation  since  eight  o'dock  yesteniay  evening, 
fie  it  still  tinging  and  talking,  but  less  in 
degree.  He  puts  out  hie  tongue  when  told, 
though  conscioiiaDess  is  not  perfectly  retHnied. 
FuJse90,8oft. 

Oi.  croL  mij.    Bxi,  cohc  eo.  gr.  zv.  Jiai 
pii.  iij.  ttai, 

30th.  Not  quite  collected,  but  perfectly 
quiet  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  Bowels  open, 
evacuations  dark,  with  a  quantity  of  faecal, 
offensive  matter.  Slept  pretty  well.  From 
this  time  he  rapidly  regained  his  conscious- 
ness and  recovered.  The  note  book  states 
that  be  had  an  epileptic  fit  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th,  and  one  or  two  subsequently. 


Treatment  of  Pneumonia  in  the  Cli^ 
nical  nwrds  of  La  Chariti,  by  M. 
Bouillard, 

rHBBB  were  seventeen  cases,  all  ex- 
libiting  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
1  an  intense  degree.  Twelve  were 
led  before  the  professor  saw  them,  by 
le  chef  de  cliniques  in  three  of 
horn  leeches  were  simultaneously 
}plied.  On  the  following  day,  if  the 
institution  were  robust,  and  the  pulse 
[U  strong  and  frequent,  two  bleed- 
gs  were  ordered,  one  immediately  of 
ir  palettes,  the  other,  not  so  great, 
the  evening ;  and  in  the  interval 
'rty  or  forty  leeches  were  applied  to 
i  chest  where  pain  existed,  and  the 
ties  or  other  characteristic  sounds 
re  heard  ;  or  if  it  were  requisite  to 
with  still  more  energy,  two  cup* 
g  glasses  were  applied.  Seven  out 
he  seventeen  were  treated  accord- 
to  one  of  these  rules  at  the  first 
t.  The  other  ten  were  bled  only 
i,  and  had  leeches,  and,  generally, 
^ing  glasses  applied.  Thegenend 
dings  -were  often  repeated  for  three 
»ur  da/B  successively;  sometimes 
^  vras  an^interyal  of  a  day  between 


them,  and  it  was  rarely  necessary  to 
resume  them  where  once  droppea. 

The  application  of  leeches  and  cup- 
ping-glasses, either  together  or  sepa- 
rately, constantly  accompanied  by  the 
general  bleedings  during  the  first  days« 
and  were  continued  as  long  as  the 
symptoms  were  severe.  In  ten  cases 
blisters  were  employed  towards  the 
end  of  the  disease,  when  all  febrile 
phenomena  had  disappeared,  and  there 
still  remained  either  more  or  less  pain, 
some  soufflet  or  resonance,  uneasy  re- 
spiration, &&,  and  it  was  never  found 
that  they  brought  back  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms,  either  local  or  gene- 
raL  There  were  also  employed  with 
benefit  in  some  cases,  at  toe  same 
period  of  the  disease,  poultices  moist- 
ened with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of 
croton  oil,  which  caused  much  pus- 
tular eruption,  but  never  induced  fever 
or  over  excitement,  injurious  to  the 
resolution  of  the  disease  of  the  lung. 

The  objection  urged  against  this 
mode  of  treatment  is  the  extreme  ex- 
haustion in  which  the  patient  is  left, 
and  the  resulting  interminable  conva- 
lescence. It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
the  patients  support  it  easily,  and  that 
a  few  days  sunice  to  restore  them  to 
their  usual  strength.  The  average 
period  of  perfect  convalescence  was 
seven  or  eight  days. — Joum,  Hebdom, 

APOTHECARIBS'  HAIiL. 

Nambs  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
Court  of  Examiners  granted  Certifi- 
cates of  Qualification  on  Thursday, 
October  17th. 


Bushell  Anningson 
Edward  Vaughau  Austin 
John  Clegg  . 
Sam.  Dodd  Clippingdale 
Geoi*ge  Cochrane  . 
Henry  Ffost 
Richud  Smart  Jackson . 
Nehemiah  Lloyd  . 
Hugh  Rockett 
Edward  Salmon    .         • 
William  Scarvin   . 
Robert  Thompson 
Charles  Barsham  Wills 
Frederick  Wildbore 
Thomas  Wainwright      . 


Waltham,  linoolnshi 

Rotheihithe. 

Rochdale. 

London. 

EklinbuTgh. 

Litcham^  Norfolk. 

London. 

Birmingham. 

East  Brent. 

Thombnry. 

York. 

Bury  St  Edmnnds. 

Norwich. 

Shorediteh. 

Barnsley. 
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OBITUARY. 


DEATH  OP  CHARLES  THACKRAH,  ESQ. 

Charles  Turner  Thackrah  was  born  at  Leeds, 
and  educated  there  and  in  its  vicinity.     After 
the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  went 
to  London  and  entered  as  pupil  to  Guyi's  Hos^ 
pital. ,  A  prize  essay. was  oflfen^d-at  Guy's  on 
'*  Diabetes,"  and  Mr.  Thackrah  was  the  suc- 
oesaful  competitor.     Soon  after  conunencino^ 
praoUce.  in  Leeds,  he  obtained  the  prize  ofltrred 
W  Sir  A.  Cooper  to  the  pupils  educAted  at 
Guy*a  Hospital,  for  the'  best  essay  on'  the 
blood.    This  essay  was  published  with  addi- 
tional experiments  in  veriticalion  of  his  con- 
clusions.   Mr.  Thackrah  was  now  elevated  to 
a  hieh  rank  as  an  experimental  pl^siologistt' 
He  delivered  at  the  Leeds  Philosophical  Insti- 
tution an  extended  course  of  popular  lectures 
on  physiology..  The  substance  of-  these  on 
**  Digestion  and  Diet,"  was  published.  .  His 
next  work,  and  the  one  which  has  gained  him 
more  celebrity  than  all  his  oth^r  ;produclions, 
was  his  treatise  on  the  diseases  iuftident  to 
"  arts,  trades,  and  professions."  The  multitude 
of  facts,  which'  are  embodied  in  it,  and  the 
sound  practical  conclusions  it  contahis,  display 
great  industry,  ability,  and  philantKropy. 
*  Mr.  Thackrah's  disease  ^i^as  phthisis  pulmo- 
palis.    He  expired  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1833. 
As  in  the  majority  of  those  cases,  the'  delusion 
existed,  that  he  would  recover.    '*  Bronchitis 
(he  said)  is  my  chief  malady." 

A  complete  analysis  of  Mr.  'Hia^krah's  in- 
tellectual character  would  occupy  many  pages. 
It  would  display  the  workings  of  a  cultivated 
and  energetic  u)ind,  spurr(Hl  on  by  ainbition,' 
encoDiHertng  difficulties,  and  surmounting  ob* 
fltacl^s,'  which  few  could  have  accomplished: 
The  death  of  such  a  man  is  to  be  deplored  as 
a  public  calamity,  and  not  merely  as  affecting 
relatives  and  friends. 

Mr.  Thackrah -was  not,  in .  tl^e.  common 
acceptation  of  the  phrase/a  man  of  genius,  but 
he  had  qualities  possessed  by  few.  Industry 
Id  collect  ^ts,-.  honesty  to  narrate  them  with 
ddelity^  judgment  to  generalise  them,;  perse- 
verance to  pursue  aA  inquirv ;  and  he  had  am- 
IMtionand  the  love  ot  approbation  to  impel  him 
to  exertion.  Nay  I  he  was  a^slave-  to  popular 
applause. 


Sedalwe  EffecU  of  the  JV/nte  Ath  on  the 
Rattle-Sfiake — The  followi.ng  curious  facts 
are  from  a  letler  of  Jucige  Sa^muel  Woodroff  to 
Professor  Silliman,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Science: — 

'*  Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  I 
went  with  Mr.  Kirtland  and  Mr.  C.-DuttQn, 
wen  residing  at  Portland,  to  the  Mahoning 
»r  the  purpose  of  shooting  deer.  About  aa 
hour  .after  wd  commenced  otlr  watch,  instead 


'.^^^JS^meiwiiu 


of  k  deer,  we  diacovtred  a  nfttk ^ 

it  appeared,  had  left  his  den  in  the  rocka  be* 
neath  us,  andiras  advancing  across  a  smoothy 
narrow  saod  beach  toward 'the 'water.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  an  opportunity  now  olRfred 
to  try  the  virtue  of  the  wnite  ash  leaves.  Re- 
questing the  gentleman  to  keep^in  my  abtonce, 
a.  watch  ov^r  our  objedt,  I  went  immediately 
in  search  of  the  leaves,  and  on  a  piece  of  low 
gtoond,  thirty<or  forty  yards  back  from  the 
river,  I  soon  found,  and  by  t|ie  aid  of  my 
hunting  knife,  procured  a  small  ash  sapKdg, 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  length ;  and  with  n  view 
to  make  the  experimeni  mote  satisftictory,  I 
cut  another  sapling  of  the  sogair  maple,  and 
with  these  wandi  returned  to  the  scene  of 
action.  In  order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  to  his 
den,  I  approached  the  snake  in  his  rear.  -As 
soon  as  I  came  within  seven  or  eight  feet  of 
him,  he  ouickly  threw  his  body  into  a  coil^ 
elevated  his  head  eight  or  ten  inches,  and, 
brandishing  his  tongue, '  gave  note  of  prepara* 
tion  *.  for  combat. 

*'  I  first  presented  him  with  the  white  ash, 
placing  the  leaves  upon   his  body.    He' in; 
stantlv  dropped  his  head  to  the  grouiid,  un- 
folded his  coil,  rolled  over  upon  his  back, 
writhed  and  twisted  his  whole  body  into  every 
form  but  that  of  a  coil,  and  appeared  to  be  in 
great  anguish.    Satisfied  with  the^  trial  tbua 
made,  \  laid,  by  the  white  a3h.    The  rattle- 
snake immediately  righted,  and  placed  faimseif 
in  the  same  menacing  attitude  as  before. de- 
scribed.    I  now  presented  the  sugar  maple. 
He  lanced  in  a  moment,  striking  hb  head  into 
a  tuft'  of  the  leaves,  <  with  all  the  malice  of  the 
under  fiends,'  and  the  next  moment  coiled  an4 
lanced  fl^ain,  dartine  his  whole  length  at  each 
effort  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow.    After 
presenting^  this  several  times,  I  afi^in  changed 
his  fare,  and  offe^  him  the  White  ash;     He 
immediately  doused  his  perk,  stretched  hierielf 
on  his  back  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  fint 
application.    It  was  then  pro'posed  to  try  what 
effect  might  be  produced  upon  his  temper  and 
courage  by  a  little  floeging  with  the  white  ash.' 
This  was  administered ;  but  instead  of  arousing 
him  to  resentment,  it  served  only  to  increase 
his  troubles.    As   the  flogging   grew  mora 
severe,  the  sn&ke  frequently  struck  his  head 
into  the  sand  as  far  as  he  could  thrust  it, 
seeming  deairdua  to  bore  his  way  into  the 
earth  and  rid  himself  of  his  unwefeome  visi* 
ters. 

"  Being  now  convinced  that  the  experiment 
was  a  satisfactory  one,  and  fiiirly  conducted  oa 
both  sides,  we  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  take 
his  life,  after;be  had  contribnted  so  mieh  to 
mtify  our  curiosity ;  and  so  we  took  leave  of 
the  rattle-snake,  with  feelings  as  friendly  at 
least  as  those  with  which  we  commenced  onr 
acouaintance  with  him,  and  left  him  to  tetom 
at  leisure  to  hi$  den." 


All  CoawiunaoatioDS  and  B^ks  for  Review, 
to  be  forwarded  (free  of  expense)  to  the  Pab* 
lishen,  356,  Strand,  near  King's  College. 
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L8CTURB  LXI.y  DELIVERED  MARCH  1,  1833. 

Gentlemen, — There  are  two  or  tliree  prepa- 
rations on  the  table  illustrating  the  subjects 
which  I  was  considering  in  the  lecture  de- 
livered yesterday  evening.    'J  hat  which  I  now 
send  round  exhibits  the  appearances  of  the 
periosteum  in  an  inflamed  state.    The  portion 
of  skull,  which  I  will  next  pass  to  yous  shows 
the  appearances,  pnduced  by  the  kind  of 
caries  called  worm-eaten,  occasionally  noticed 
in  the  worst  stages  of  syphilis.    I  have  seen 
some  specimens,  however,  in  other  museums 
in   London,  which  show  its  characters  still 
better  than  this  preparation  before  us;  but 
it  will  convey  to  yon  an  idea  of  the  nature 
of  this  remarkable  form  of  caries.    You  see 
that  the  bone  is  |)erforated  in  numerous  places, 
and  in  various  directions,  giving  it  an  appear- 
ance as  if  the  mischief  had  been  really  pro- 
duced by  the  process  to  which  tlie  term  "  worm- 
eaten  "  refers.    Tliese  bones  show  the  appear- 
ance$  arising  from  the  venereal  caries  of  the 
tibia;  in  &ct,  they  are  specimens  of  nodes, 
combined  with  caries. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  next  subject  requiring 
your  particular  attention  is  necrosis,  or  tlie 
cleath  of  a  portion  of  bone,  sometimes  of  the 
greater  part  of  it ;  for,  not  unfrequently,  you 
will  see  the  whole  of  the  shaft  of  one  of  the 
long  cylindrical  bones  destroyed.     Here  is  a 
preparation,  exhibiting    a  complete  osseous 
case,  formed  as  a  substitute  for  the  whole  shaft 
of  the  tibia,  which  has  been  destroyed,  or,  as 
we  say,  which  is  in  the  state  of  necrosis.     It  is  a 
beautiful  specimen.    The  term  necrosis,  ac- 
cording to  its  etymology,  has  nearly  the  same 
signification   as  mortification;  but,  by  the 
general  consent  of  isurgeons,  it  is  now  em- 
ployed exclusively  to  signify  the  death  of  bone. 
vol*,  IX. 


I  told  you,  in  the  last  lecture,  that  between 
necrosis  and  caries  of  the  bones,  as  muph  dif- 
ference exists  as  between  mortification  and 
uiceration  of  the  soft  parts.  .  In .  caries,  the 
function  of  nutrition  in  the  bone  is  consider^ 
ably  disturbed  and  impeded ;  portions  of  the 
osseous  substance  are  removed ;  but  what  re- 
mains is  still  alive.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
necrosis,  the  part  is  entirely,  dead,  its  vital 
functions  have  completely  ceased,  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  circulation  through  it.  As 
i  have  explained,  the  mischief  of  necrosis  may- 
extend  not  only  to  a  small  portion  of  bone,  but 
sometimes  to  the  whole  shaft  of  one  of  the 
long  cylindrical  bones.  Generally,  however, 
the  head  of  the  bone  escapes;  the  articular 
parts  are  usually  spared ;  and,  when  the  new 
shaft  is  formed,  the  original  portions  left,  which 
are  commonly  the  ends  of  the  bone,  become 
grafted,  as  it  were,  on  the  new  osseins  case. 

After  a  portion  of  a  bone  has  perished,  or 
fallen  into  the  condition  of  necrosis*  its  de- 
tachment and  removal  become  as  necessary, 
for  the  process  of  reparation  and  the  care  of 
the  patient,  as  the  taking  away  of  any  other 
extraneous  substance  lodged  in  any  part  of  our 
ft'ame,  and  keeping  up  irritation,  suppuration^ 
and  other  effects ;  indeed,  the  dead  bone  i«  to 
be  now  regarded  as  an  extraneous  substance, 
and  its  removal  from  the  part,  either  by  the 
action  of  the  absorbents,  or  by  surgical  pro- 
ceedings, is  absolutely  necessary.  It  mattery 
not,  Mhr  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  con- 
cerned, whether  merely  one  layer  of  the  bonq 
is  affected  with  necrosis,  or  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  it — the  disease  is  still  essentially  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  the  various  circumstances 
of  depth  and  extent,  to  which  the  disease  may 
have  proceeded,  relate  only  to  its  severity, 
and  certainly  are  of  great  importance  as  far 
as  re^rds  the  prognosis,  the  prospect  of  cure^ 
and  the  length  of  time  which  will  necessarily 
elapse  before  this  desirable  event  can  be  act 
complished)  but  the  disease  is  9ecy«Mi«,wh^er 
a  small  portion  of  bone  perishes,  oi  the  whole 
or  prreater  part  of  a  bona 

While  caries  mostly  lUfecU  the  spopgy  partf 
of  bones,  and  tbois  bones  which  are  of  a  light 
texture,  m^omtfs  is  found  to  attack  principally 
the  hiiiirr  parts  of  boaeS}  aud  tliose  boM^ 
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which  naturally  contain  the  greatest  quantity 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  are  of  a  firm  com- 
pact texture;  and  this  is  so  much  the  case, 
that  those  circumstances  which  would  produce 
necrosis  in  the  harder  parts  of  bones,  seem 
mostly  to  cause  caries  when  they  exert  their 
operation  on  the  softer  spongy  parts  of  the 
skeleton.  Among  the  bones  most  frequently 
attacked  bv  necrosis,  I  may  mention^  first, 
^e  tibia,  then  the  femur,  the  lower  jaw,  the 
clavicle,  the  radius,  and  the  ulna.  The  bones 
of  the  cranium  are  also  frequently  the  seat  of 
necrosis.  Of  all  the  bones  of  the  skeleton, 
I  believe  none  so  frequently  suflers  from  ne- 
crosis as  the  tibia.  The  disease  now  engaging 
yoor  attention  is  one  to  which  both  sexes  are 
liable,  and  this  at  any  period  of  life ;  yet  we 
find,  that  the  disease  is  more  common  in  very 
▼oung  persons,  and  especially  in  those  who 
have  scrofiUons  constitutions,  than  in  other 
individuab.  But  this  observation  most  be 
reeeivcd  with  one  qualification,  namely,  that 
all  persons  who  are  exposed  to  dangerous  and 
laborious  employments,  whose  pursuits  render 
them  liable  to  suffer  from  accidental  external 
violence,  are  frequently  the  subjects  of  ne- 
crosis, and  this,  whatever  may  be  their  age  or 
the  nature  of  their  constitution. 

Gentlemen,  although  the  most  extensive 
forms,  or  degrees,  of  necrosis  are  chiefly  seen 
in  the  bng  cylindrical  bones,  we  do  also  some- 
times meet  with  them  in  the  flat  ones;  and 
even  the  short  thick  bones  are  occasionally 
quite  destroyed.  I  have,  indeed,  already  ex* 
plained,  that  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  not 
nnfrequently  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  that 
the  lower  jaw  is  very  often  affected.  You  will 
find  also  in  the  records  of  surgery  many  in- 
ftances,  in  which  the  scapula  was  attacked. 
One  interesting  ftust,  relating  to  this  subject,  I 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  lecture, 
which  if,  that  when  the  shaft  of  a  bone  has 
perished,  or  ikUen  into  the  state  of  necrosis,  its 
heads,  or  articular  extremities,  almost  always 
continue  to  live;  and  afterwards,  a  process  is 
established,  by  which  tiiey  are'  united  to  the 
BCW  osseous 'formation,  covering  the  dead 
abaft.  The  examples  to  the  contrary,  though 
ponible,  are  very  rare.  You  may  observe, 
that,  in  this  preparation,  the  heads  of  the  ori- 
gin^ bone  are  still  preserved.  In  another 
naiatkNi,  which  is  on  the  table,  and  which 
e  fomor,  you  may  notice,  that  though  the 
kead  of  the  bone  has  been  immensely  inflamed, 
•ad  m  lendered  quite  minhapen,  yet  it  has 
not  been  destroyed;  it  is  the  original  extre- 
initT  of  the  bone  that  remains;  ami,  although 
it  has  snflhred  severely  from  inflammation, 
this  has  prodnced  no  other  effect  on  it,  than 
that  of  making  its  surfkce  exceedingly  rough 
and  iivegular.  What  new  bone  presents  itself, 
yen  see,  has  been  thrown  out  below  the  arti- 
cular part  Cases  do  sometimes  happen,  but 
they  are  veiy  mioemmon  ones,  in  whicn  the  ar- 
fitekf  parts  of  bones  are  destroyed,  or  involved 
In  the  miMhief  of  necrosis ;  and,  tHien,  as  tfie 
•knA  Is  iMie  or  less  dsstioyed  «t  the  sasM 


time,  the  pro|;nosis  is  generally  un&vourable^ 
and  amputation  of  the  limb  can  scarcely  be 
avoided. 

Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the  causn  of 
necrooM,  I  may  inform  you,  that  every  thing, 
affecting  the  periosteum,  the  substance  of  the 
bone,  or  the  medulla  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interrupt  the  nutrition  of  the  bone,  may  con- 
duce to  the  origin  of  necrosis.  The  causes, 
therefore,  of  necrosis  may  be  divided  into.cx*- 
ternal  and  internal  ones,  the  external  causes 
are  principally  severe  contusions,  bad  com- 
pound fractures,  the  pressure  and  irritation  ef 
foreisn  bodies  in  the  substance  of  the  bone 
itself  or  in  its  cancellous  structure,  (the  lodg. 
ment  of  a  musket  ball  there,  for  example,  may 
produce  necrosis),  the  long-continued  exposure 
of  the  surfiu:e  of  a  bone  deprived  of  its  perios- 
teum to  the  air  will  leaa  to  necrosis  of  the 
portion  which  is  so  exposed ;  and  irritating  the 
jnrfiMe  of  a  bone  with  add  or  caustic  appliea^ 
tbns  will  produce  a  similar  eflbct.  Thus  some- 
times the  free  use  of  strong  concentrated  acids 
in  the  treatment  of  sloughing  ulcers  on  the  diin 
will,  if  care  be  not  tal^,  produce  necrosis  of 
the  tibia.  You  may  remember,  that  I  showed 
you,  a  few  evenings  ago,  a  specimen  of  part 
of  the  cranium,  which  bad  been  attacked  by 
necrosis  in  consequence  of  a  bum. 

Whenever  the  old  surgeons  saw  a  portion  of 
bone  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  deprived 
-of  its  periosteum,  they  concluded,  that  a  cure 
was  impossible  without  exfoliation  of  the  part 
of  the  bone  thus  uncovered ;  they  fancied  that 
it  would  of  necessity  become  attacked  with 
necrosis,  and  thrown  off  from  the  living  part 
of  the  bone  before  a  cure  could  be  accomplished. 
But,  gentlemen,  this  was  taking  an  erroneous 
view  of  things;  it  does  not  follow,  that  a  bone 
must  die  and  exfoliate  under  the  circumstances 
I  have  mentioned.  It  is  true,  that,  if  the  bone 
has  suffered  much  contusion,  if  the  patient  is 
old,  feeble,  and  unhealthy,  and,  esf^dally,  if 
the  exposure  has  been  long  continued,  necrcttis 
will  most  probably  take  place.  But,  former 
practitioners  were  confirmed  in  their  erroneous 
opinion  by  invariably  committing  two  errors 
in  the  treatment  of  these  cases;  in  the  flist 
place  they  did  not  take  care  to  cover  the  exposed 
portfon  of  bone,  ss  ouickly  as  possible  with  the 
soft  parts,  which  had  been  detached  from 
them,  and  thrown  back  in  the  form  of  a  flap  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  they  commonly 
dressed  the  wound  with  irritating  applica- 
tions, and  with  what  they  conceived  was  cal- 
culated to  promote  exfoliation.  Such  practice 
would  of  course  tend  to  confirm  the  view  which 
they  had  taken  of  the  case;  for,  under  the 
kind  of  treatment  referred  to,  necrosis  would 
be  pretty  certain  to  follow ;  whereas,  if  ther 
had  promptly  covered  the  exposed  bone,  with 
the  soft  parts,  and  had  then  resorted  to  proper 
dressings,  thev  would  soon  have  discovered 
that  the  simple  exposure  of  the  surface  of  a 
bone  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  necrosis; 
and  that  exfoliation  is  not  always  to  be  appre^ 
hooded  as  a  matter  of  certainty.    We  kaoii% 
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ikat  the  oneoat  taxtare  doeii  aot  expend  ra- 
\m\y  on  tba  arteries  of  tlie  periosteum  for  it« 
lutritioni  tod  that  those  of  the  medullary 
netnbrane  are  materially  eoaeerned  in  this 
'undion;  hence,  it  does  not  follow,  that  a 
)one  most  perish,  because  it  is  deprived  of  its 
)erio8teuro.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  patient 
)e  young  and  his  constitution  sound*  if  the 
)one  be  not  too  much  contused,  and  not  kept 
ixpoied  too  long  to  the  atmosphere,  or  dressed 
^ith  improper  dryini^,  astringent,  spirituous 
pplieations,  the  production  of  necrosis  may 
eneraiiy  be  avoided.  All  this  implies,  how* 
ver,  that  the  violence  which  has  given  rise  to 
be  accident,  has  not  operated  too  much  on  the 
ledullary  texture.  When  a  limb  has  suf<- 
;red  such  a  de^free  of  injury,  that  the  perios- 
!um  is  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  bone, 
long  with  the  soft  parts,  an  injudicious  me- 
lod  of  proceeding  will  of  course  bring  on 
ecrosis  of  the  exposed  bone;  but,  if  the 
osened  flap  of  soft,  parts  be  immediately  laid 
>wn  again;  and  no  stimulant  applications  be 
ted,  you  may  have  no  necrosis  at  all,  and,  of 
iirse,  noexnliation ;  mnulations  will  spring 
»  from  the  surfrce  of  the  bone ;  these  win 
lite  to  those  arising  from  the  soft  parts,  and 
complete  cure  will  often  follow  with  extra* 
dinary  expedition,  particularly  in  young  and 
althy  subjects. 

But,  gentleman,  necrosis,  and  the  worst 
ins  of  it,  may  proceed  from  internal  causes. 
It  is  to  say,  from  causes  which  aflTeot  the 
ne,  through  the  medium  of  the  constitution, 
[perience  proves,  that  necrosis  may  follow 
It  deranged  and  debilitated  state  of  the  con* 
tiition,  which  is  left  after  various  kinds  of 
»riie  disturbance.  The  origin  of  some  of 
s  worst  cases  of  necrosis  may  be  attributed 
the  debilitating  effects  of  typhus  fever, 
all-pox,  or  even  measles.  &roftila,  lues 
lerea,  scurvy,  and  the  prejudical  influence 
a  badly  conducted  course  of  mercury,  have 

been* known,  under  partienUr  circum- 
nces,  to  excite  necrosis.  When  mercury 
es  riee  to  this  affection,  it  is  generally  when 
t  medicine  is  administered  for  the  cure  of 
»hilis,  and  the  patient  does  not,  during  such 
rcurial  course,  take  proper  care  of  himself, 
og  exposed  to  the  vicisutudes  of  the  weather, 
incautious  in  his  dieC     In  many  instances, 

mischief  is  brought  on  by  the  mercury 
ng  given  in  excess,  or  by  small  quantities 
ing  with  unusual  violence.  The  bones, 
ich  Dioet  frequently  sufl^  under  these  chr- 
(istances,  are  the  lower  jaw,  and  part  of  the 
?olar  proceases  of  the  upper  jaw,  more  fre- 
Qtly  tKe  Utter.  A  few  davit  ago^  I  saw  a 
nan,  who  was  attacked  with  a  most  severe 
vation,  though  she  had  only  taken  seven  or 
it  graina  of  blue  pill ;  most  of  her  teeth 
pp^  out ;  and  the  jaw  was  partly  in  the  stale 
ecroaia :  her  life  is  now  in  the  ntmoat  danger. 
lie  oid  aBrgeana  nsed  to  imagine,  that  pna 
a  corroaivie  quality,  and  that,  when  it  was 
in  contact  with  a  bone,  it  would  destroy  a 
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It  is  true,  we  frequently  flad  necrosis  and 
abscesses  combined  together ;  we  sometimea 
^nd  matter  on  the  surface  of  a  bone,  part  of 
which  has  perished,  but  the  latter  circumstance 
ia  usually  in  consequence  of  the  very  inflam* 
mation,  whiA  gave  rise  to  the  abscess,  having 
extended  its  efllects  to  the  bone  itself;  the 
bone,  therefore,  suffers  from  the  same  oauset 
as  produced  the  suppuration.  It  is,  however^ 
possible  to  conceive  that  an  abscess  may  pro- 
duce necrosis,  when  its  pressure  operates  upon 
the  bone  in  an  extraordinary  degree;  then, 
indeed,  it  is  possible,  that  necrosis  may  ba 
occasioned  by  an  abscess,  but  certainly  not  by 
the  supposed  corrosive  qualities  of  pus ;  the 
principle  is  a  very  different  one.  In  manr 
instances,  where  necrosis  is  combined  with 
suppuration*  the  matter  has  not  been  in  eon« 
tact  with  the  bone  at  all,  the  periosteum  inter* 
vening  between  its  surface  and  the  abscess  | 
in  such  a  ease,  it  is  impossible  even  to  suspeet 
that  the  necrosis  can  have  been  produced  by 
the  corrosive  quality  of  the  purulent  matter. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  devote  the  remaindev 
of  our  time  this  evening  to  examinations  on 
the  important  subject  of  aneurism,  through 
which  we  have  ktely  proceeded.  The  con- 
(lideration  of  neorosis,  I  will  resume  at  tba 
next  lecture. 
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Infirmary f  Session  1832-33. 

LECTURE  XVI. 

Fever,  and  the  Theory  of  Broumus. 

GBNTLBMBN^-rln  my  last  lecture  I  com** 
menced  the  examination  of  the  ^stem  of 
Broussais,  and  drew  your  attention  to  several 
leading  principles  connected  with  that  very 
remarkable  doctrine.  I  noticed  in  the  fint 
instance,  that  the  author  has  termed  it  the 
.physiological  doctrine,  and  stated,  that  what 
he  means  by  this  is,  that,  in  his  system,  he 
endeavours  to  explain  the  nature  and  cause  of 
-disease  as  not  arising  from  any  new  condition 
of  the  eeonomy,  but  as  4he  result  of  a  plus  or 
minus  degree  of  vitality,  affecting  not  the 
whole  but  particular  parts  of  the  iKidy.  His 
idea  of  inflammation  is,  then»  that  it  is  a  plus 
state  of  the  natural  action  of  tlie  parts,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  an  elevation  of  the  vi- 
tality of  part  of  the  body.  For  instance,  if  we 
examine  a  serous  membrane  in  a  state  of  health, 
we  find  that  its  vitality  is  low  {  it  possesses 
but  little  sensibility ;  it  is  pale,  bloodless,  and 
without  red  vessels;  it  represents  the  imper- 
fect aoimalisation  of  a  white  blooded  animal. 
But  let  this  same  membrane  become  the  seat 
of  iBflammatioDf  and  you  will  perceive  in  it  a 
jrapid  devdopmeot  of  vital  energies  $  it  beeomea 
'axceedittgly  painfiil  j-.-thare  is  an  inoreasa  of 
itality  ^^ata  vwmlM,  vhieh  faafoiB  .only 
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carried  white  blood,  now  transmit  red ;  this 
is  another  example  of  increased  vitahty.  In 
health  it  secretes  only  a  fluid,  containing  but  a 
small  portion  o/  animal  matter ;  in  disease  this 
secretion  is  altered,  and  the  serous  membrane 
eliminates  a  highly  animalised  product,  lymph 
is  shed  over  its  surfisu^e,  and  this  lymph  quickly 
assumes  the  characters  of  an  organised  texture. 
So  that  when  we  look  at  a  serous  membrane, 
in  a  state  of  inflammation,  we  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  an  increase  of  sensibility;  next,  tbe 
presence  of  blood  in  its  vessels;  thirdly,  a  se- 
cretion  of  a  higher  degree  of  animalisation ; 
and,  lastly,  a  power  of  new  organisation.  ' 
Diseased  action,  then,  according  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Broussais,  is  not  new  to  the  economy, 
it  simply  consists  iu  a  plus  or  roinos  degree  of 
vitality  occurring  in  any  organ  or  system  of  the 
body.  A  remarkable  work  has  lately  been 
published  by  the  celebrated  anatomist  Serres, 
m  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is 
nothing  in  diseased  action  foreign  to  the  eco-  . 
no  my,  and  he  puts  this  forward  as  a  discovery 
of  bis  own,  although  an  opinion  exactly  similar , 
had  been  previously  advanced  by  the  physio- 
logical school. 

I  have  before  mentioned,  that  Broussais, 
struck  with  the  similarity  in  essence  of  most 
diseases,  rejected  altogether  the  doctrine  of 
specific  inflammations,  but  that,  in  doing  so, 
he  had  gone  too  far,  and  totally  failed  in  es< 
tablisbing  his  position.  I  also  drew  your 
attention  to  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  his  system,  the  localisation  of  diseate,  and 
qhowed  that  his  exclusive  solidism  was  one  of 
his  most  fatal  errors.  The  arguments  which 
would  express  my  views  on  this  subject  are 
as  follows: — As  the  chemical  composition, 
anatomical  character,  and  physical  disposition 
of  the  fluids  and  solids  are  analogous;  as  there 
is  no  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  them, 
and  as  (without  asserting  the  vitality  of  the 
fluids)  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system,  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  disease  begin 
in  any  part  of  the  solids,  it  cannot  also  begin 
in  the  fluids,  and  if  so,  then  wq  may  have  dis- 
eases not  primitively  local.  Unless  Broussais 
can  establish  a  distinct  line  of  difference  between 
the  fluids  and  solids,  and  prove  that  the  former 
are  independent  of  the  nervous  system,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  disprove  the  opinion,  that  disease 
may  commence  in  the  fluids. 

You  will  recollect,  gentlemen,  the  distinction 
which  I  made  between  the  theories  of  Brown 
and  Broussais,  as  it  is  of  importance  in  enter- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  theory  of  fever. 
Brown  applied  the  terms  sthenia  and  asthenia 
to  the  economy  at  large;  Broussais  to  the 
.organs  in  particular.  With  Broussais  one  part 
of  tbe  body  may  be  in  the  state  of  sthenia, 
another  in  that  of  asthenia;  this  Brown  did 
not  conceive.  One  of  Broussais's  propositions 
was,  that  where  we  have  inflammation,  or 
sthenia,  of  a  particular  organ,  ii  implies  asthe- 
J»ia  of  some  other  part;  of  this  Brown  bad  no 
»«•,  for  he  coDsiden  that  all  the  organs  are 


at  the  same  time  in  a  state  of  sthenia  or  asthe- 
nia. Now,  although  I  think  Broussais  has 
failed  in  establishing,  as  an  universal  law,  the 
original  local  origin  of  diseases,  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  thai  he  has  ihotcn  thai  a  great 
niany  affections,  tuppoied  to  be  ettenHal  and 
independent  of  any  particular  local  letion,  in 
reality  arise  from  dtseate  of  some  particular 
part  of  the  body.  There'  is  one  point  con- 
nected with  the  theory  of  Broussais,  to  which 
I  would  draw  your  attention  at  present;  it 
seems  to  afford  some  explanation  of  some  re- 
markable facts  in  medicine,  which  have  often 
surprised  practitioners,  I  allude  to  the  power  of 
the  economy  in  bearing  enormous  doses  of  me- 
dicine in  many  forms  of  diseases,  which  could 
never  be  borne  in  a  state  of  health.  In  cho- 
lera and  tetanus  patients  will  take  hundreds  of 
grains  of  calomel  without  being  salivated. 
Now,  Broussais  explains  this  by  saying,  that, 
in  tetanus,  we  have  a  sthenic  condition  of  the 
spinal  centre,  and  in  consequence  of  this  an 
asthenic  condition  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
which  are  thereby  rendered  insensible  to  tbe 
stimulus  of  the  mercury  and  remain  unaffected. ' 
You,  perhaps,  remember  a  very  remarkable 
case  of  low  peritonitis  in  this  hospital,  in 
which  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  opium 
were  given  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  without 
producing  narcotism.  In  the  same  way  the 
tolerance  of  tartar  emetic  in  acute  pneumonia 
has  been  explained.  In  a  state  of  health,  and 
where  there  is  an  equilibrium  of  vitality,  a 
small  quantity  vomits,  and  if  continued  is  likely 
to  proauce  inflammation  of  the  stomach ;  but,  in 
a  case  of  violent  pulmonic  inflammation,  we  may 
give  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  grains  of  tartar 
emetic  in  tbe  day  without  the  hazard  of  super- 
inducing gastritis.  Why  is  this? — Because 
tbe  stomach  can  bear  a  stimulus  which  iu  a 
state  of  health  would  prove  pernicious.  There 
are  certain  circumstances  in  &vour  of  this 
opinion.  The  more  violent  an  attack  of 
pneumonia  is,  the  greater  is  the  tolerance  of 
tartar  emetic,  and  we  find  that  as  the  pneu- 
monia declines  the  tolerance  declines  also. 
In  the  next  place,  the  cases  in  which  the 
tolerance  is  greater  are  those  in  which  there 
is  no  inflammatory  condition  of  the  stomach. 
Other  examples  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
cited,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  these  fiicts 
are  always  to  be  explained  by  the  law  of 
Broussais,  or  whether  other  coiiditions  of  the 
system,  besides  the  sthenia  of  a  particular 
organ,  are  not  necessary  for  their  occurrence. 
Although  Broussais  has  failed  to  establish, 
as  an  universal  law,  that  the  origin  of  all  dis- 
eases is  local  lesion,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  has  contributed  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  practical  medicine,  by  showing  that 
many  affections,  supposed  to  be  essential,  de- 
pend upon  the  lesions  of  particular  organs. 
It  is  a  singular  foct,  that  in  this  opinion  he  is 
strongly  borne  out  by  two  very  celebrated 
British  pathologists.  Dr.  Parry  and  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy.  According  io  M.  Broussais,  we  have 
Jocal  disease  giving*  rite  to  two  classes  of 
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symptoms;  first,  the  phenomena  of  the  suffbr- 
ing[  organ  itself;'  secondly,  the  phenomena 
proceeding  from  the  sympathies  of  other  mirts 
with,  the  org[an  originally  aflTected.  Both 
classes  are  observed  ni  many  cases  of  local 
disease.  It  is  in  those  cases  particularly 
where  the  second  class  of  symptoms  are  pre- 
dominant, that  the  disease  has  been  supposed 
to  be  essential;  and  in  demonstrating  the 
local  origin  of  many  of  those  diseases,  and 
thereby  pointing  out  the  true  principles  of 
treatment,  Broussais  has  earned  a  crown  of 
laurels  of  which  his  own  errors  can  never 
despoil  him.  Take  a  few  examples  of  this. 
Suppose  a'  man  gets  an  attack  of  gastro-en- 
teritis.  Here  we  may  observe  two  classes  of 
symptoms;  first,  the  abdominal  tenderness, 
pain,  tension,  and  derangement  of  secretion, 
vhich  are  characteristic  of  local  disease.  But 
»e  have  frequently  another  train  of  symptoms : 
ve  have  all  the  phenomena  of  typhus  fever, 
)rostration  of  strength,  delirium,  coma,  hurried 
wreathing,  codgb,  and  quick  pulse.  Now  in 
hose  cases  where  the  second  class  of  symptoms 
re  predominant,  the  preceding  local  mischief 
3  frequently  overlooked,  and  the  disease  is 
upposed  to  be  essential,  and  maltreated  ac- 
ordingly,  although  its  phenomena  are  only 
^raptomatic  of  an  original  local  afiection.  lit 
( in  separating  what  is  secondary  and  symp- 
>matic  from  what  is  original  and  primitive, 
lat  the  great  improvement  has  been  made, 
nother  interesting  example  of  an  affection 
ipposed  to  be  constitutional  is  seen  in  the 
ethology  of  hectic  fever.  Hectic  was  for-  ' 
erly  thought  to  be  a  nervous  affection,  a 
mstitutional  disease,  an  obstruction  of  the 
lids, — in  fact,  any  thing  but  the  result  of 
cal  disease.  But  it  is  now  known  to  depend 
1  local  irritation,  that  its  severity  is  pro- 
>rtionaI,  and  that  we  can  modify  or  even 
move  it  by  applying  our  remedial  means  to 
e  local  mischief.  The  opinion  still  com- 
3nly  taught  in  schools  is,  that  hectic  fever  is 
oduced  by  the  absorption  of  pus  into  the 
stem,  and  that  Ihe  sweats  which  attend  it 
3  imperfect  attempts  at  crisis.  Without  de- 
ing  that  purulent  absorption  may  cause  it, 
i  find  that  it  may  exist  in  cases  of  chronic 
lammation  where  there  is  no  pus  absorbed 

0  the  system.  We  observe  hectic  without 
}puratioD,  and  we  have  cases  of  profuse  sup- 
ration  without  hectic.  When  lecturing  on 
i  subject  of  phthisis,  I  drew  your  attention 
this  fact,  and  stated  that  the  violence  of  the 
:tic  fever  is  in  proportion  to  the  irritation 

1  extent  of  the  pulmonary  disease,  and  not 
the  suppuration. 

Two  of  the  most  important  results  of  the 
cry  which  upholds  the  localisation  of  dis- 
e  are,  first,  the  doctrine  of  revulsion,  se- 
idly,  that  of  sympathy,  to  the  consideration 
which  I  would  earnestly  draw  your  atten- 
t.  On  these  all-important  subjects  I  may 
Jy  say  tliat,  for  the  greatest  part  of  our 
•wledge  we  are  indebted  to  Broussais.  Re- 
sion^  or  derivatiooy  is  a  term  frequently 


heard  among  medical  men,  hut  perhaps  not 
generally  understood.  With  the  older  authors 
revulsion  and  derivation  were  significant  of 
different  ideas;  at  the  present  time  the  same 
meaning  is  attached  to  both.  The  term  re- 
vulsion is  used  in  a  two-fold  sense ;  first,  as 
indicative  of  a  modification  produced  by  art ; 
secondly,  as  signifying  a  modification  occurring 
independent  of  any  artificial  means.  What  is 
this  modification  1 — A  change  of  the  seat 
of  disease.  Let  us  take  examples  of  each  :— 
Suppose  you  have  a  patient  labouring  under  a 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  lungs;— ^well,  yon 
apply  a  blister  over  the  chest,  inflammation  of 
the  skin  comes  on,  and  the  chest  disease  sub- 
sides. This  is  an  example  of  ^artificial  revul- 
sion; a  new  disease  is  produced,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  this  the  original  one  subsides. 
Now  take  an  example  of  natural  revulsion  :— 
A  patient  has  disease  of  the  lung,  cough,  pain 
in  the  chest,  and  hurried  breathing;  he  gets 
enteritis,  and  the  pulmonary  affection  disap- 
pears. Or,  a'  person  lal>ouring  under  an 
affection  of  the  head,  with  coma  and  delirium, 
gets  erysipelas,  and,  according  as  the  disease 
of  the  skin  comes  on,  the  cerroral  disturbance 
subsides.  You  perceive,  therefore,  that  the 
theory  of  the  locadisation  of  disease  is  necessary 
for  the  doctrine  of  revulsion ;  for  if  the  whole 
system  was  affected,  we'  could  not  have  a 
change  from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy  part. 
Besides,  it  is  a  fact,  that  if  we  look  to  those 
diseases  in  which  there  is  an  universal  morbid 
condition  as  in  scurvy,  and  other  diseases,  we 
find  that  the  revulsive  plan  is  not  so  applicable, 
or  natural  revulsion  observable.  We  only 
find  revulsion  useful,  where  there  is  a  pre- 
dominance of  irritation  in  particular  organs. 

From  an  examination  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  different  organs  to  life,  and  the 
power  they  possess  of  relieving  themselves 
from  disease,  Broussais  has  brought  forward 
several  curious  and  important  laws.  You  re- 
member that  when  lecturing  on  the  subject 
of  arthritis,  I  spoke  of  three  kinds  of  revul- 
sion; first,  the  change  of  disease  from  one 
viscus  to  another,  or  internal  revulsion ;  se- 
condly, revulsion  from  external  to  internal 
parts,  or  central  revulsion ;  and  lastly,  from 
the  viscera  to  the  surface,  which  may  be 
termed  peripheral  revulsion.  Let  us  take  ex- 
amples of  each  of  these  forms : — A  patient  has 
gastritis,  and  this  subsides  on  the  supervention 
of  pneumonia,  or  bronchitis,  and  this  disappears 
by  a  diarrhoea  coming  on.  This  is  an  example 
of  the  first  kind,  or  of  the  change  from  one 
viscus  to  another.  An  example  of  the  second 
species  of  revulsion  consists  in  the  subsidence 
of  an  attack  of  erysipelas  of  the  scalp  when  in* 
flammation  of  the  Drain  appears;  here  is  a 
change  from  external  to  internal  parts.  Lastly, 
the  peripheral  revulsion,  or  a  change  from  the 
viscera  to  the  sur&ce,  is  a  circumstance  which 
may  be  observed  every  day  in  the  cold  fit  of 
ague,  and  is  that  form  which  is  most  frequently 
employed  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  With 
respect  to  the  value  of  these  difiereot  modesy 
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voa  wili  f0cdllec(  th&i  1  httf 0  ftpoketi  tt  Iam 
in  a  fbnnef  lecture,  And  shown  that  the  VM* 
certl  remlsion  Is  ft  mode  of  which  the  utility 
Atid  sarety  tnay  be  questioned  except  under 
particular  circumstances.  There  are  two  cases 
in  which  it  may  be  employed  with  advantage; 
•ffrst  from  a  more  to  a  less  essetitial  or^n.; 
lecondly,  when  the  revulsion  is  (t6tn  an  orgah 
which  cannot  easily  relieve  itself  by  secretion 
to  one  which  can.  Thus  suppose  we  have  ah 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  nere  is  an  or^ft 
•which  catinot  relieve  itself  by  secretion,  but 
by  a  retulsion  to  the  brotichial  or  gastric  rou* 
eotis  membrane  we  have  a  change  to  an  organ 
capable  of  relieving  itselC  With  respect  to 
-central  revulsion,  or  the  change  from  external 
to  ihternal  parts,  this  is  a  mode  which  is  always 
•dangerous,  because  it  implies  a  change  of  dis- 
ease from  a  tissue,  the  healthy  action  of  which 
'i»  not  io  important  to  lifis,  to  one  which  is 
Mghly  Essential,  tt  appearSi  therefore,  that 
of  all  those  forms,  the  least  dangerous  and  most 
'tMelbl  is  that  in  which  the  disease  is  trans- 
-UrMd  from  internal  parts  to  the  surface  of  the 
'body*  I'hus,  let  a  person  who  is  affbcted  with 
any  luternal  disease  get  erysipelas  or  any 
othef  eutaneous  afiMion,  and  you  will  often 
observe  a  subsidence  of  the  original  complaint 
'  Pfom  observing  the  extraordinary  cures 
•efl^ed  by  the  aid  of  revulsion  medical  men 

•  bare  been  borne  away  too  much  by  an  attach- 
ment td  this  mpde  of  treatment,  and,  in  tact,  if 
we  eonsider  the  practice  of  medicine  as  it  is 
carried  on  in  these  countries,  we  shall  see  thAt 

<the  great  propHortion  of  it  consists  in  revulsive 
means.     For  instance,  the  attempt  to  cure  vis- 

•C8Aldisea&e  by  exciting  diaphoresis  Is  a  revul- 
sion ;  to  hideavour  to  remove  a  pneumonia  or 

-Ml  enteritis  by  diaphoretic  medicines,  is  only 

>to  endeavour  to  reliere  the  viscera  by  deter- 
mining to  the  surface.  In  the  same  light  are 
w«  to  look  upon  the  practice  of  attempting  to 

'Mmovn  or  relieve  chronic  disease  of  the  liver 

•  by  purgative  ->  Certain  aflbctions  of  the  head, 
-enaracterisdd  oy  acute  pain,  We  try  to  remove 

bv  purgatives  and  stimulants,  as  nitrate  of 
'ftilver ;  here  again  revulsion  appears.  Almost 
all  those  anomalous  afftctions  vrhich  occur 
nmonf  females,  and  are  attHbuted  to  derange- 
-ttcnts  of  the  uterine  system  are  treated  by 
stimulants  applied  to  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
tube.  The  great  error  is  that  in  doing  all  this 
We  think  we  are  able  to  imitate  the  processes 
of  nature  exactly.  But  we  are  not  capable  of 
iblbwing  these,  nice  and  subtile  operations, 
and  thougli  we  may  produce  irritation  or 
excitation  of  another  tissue,  still  it  is  against 
chances  to  suppose  that  we  can  combine  all 
the  elements  for  a  successful  result.  Broussais 
carefblly  points  out  what  practitioners  in  gene- 
ral never  seem  to  dream  of,  namely,  that  all 
fcvulsives  are  stimulants.  It  may  be  said,  as 
In  the  case  of  purgatives,  that  they  are  only 
local  stimulsnts.  True,  but  in  many  instances 
they  are  general  stimulants,  and  in  almost  all 
*'  long  continued,  they  will  have  k 
ilant  efftHTt.    In  this  ease  they 


Will  ttltitaiately  flXelM  disetie  of  th«  orgiil  ttt 
Which  they  are  applied,  andthtotigh  its  initt*. 
ence  the  system  at  large  \  so  that  what  was  al 
first  local,  becomes  afterwards  general.  In 
hci  when  we  consider  the  revulsive  treatment 
in  inflammatory  diseases,  we  can  scarcely  call 
it  antiphlogistic,  it  is  in  reality  stimtiknt^  and 
all  that  is  efRN!ted  by  it  is  to  change  the  inflam* 
matory  action  from  one  part  to  another.  Ther« 
is  nothing  directly  antiphlogistic  in  it>  all 
revulsives  are  stimulants^  and  of  Ihii  I  be^ 
lieve  practitfoners  are  not  sufficiently  awara 
There  is  another  rery  important  drcttmo 
stance.  If  the  organ  to  which  the  revulsive 
treatment  is  directed  does  not  quickly  relievo 
itself  by  secretion,  it  ttiav  become  moro  in* 
flamed*  If  we  employ  diuretic  medicines  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  and  fhll  in  exciting  thO 
action  of  the  kidneys,  these  organs  may  tako 
on  the  inflammatory  condition.  In  the  samfc 
Way  in  adtninistering  drastic  pursatives  w^ 
may  not  be  able  to  produce  intestinal  secretioti. 
and  enteritis  Is  the  conseouence.  Suppose  yon 
have  an  afTeetion  of  the  liver  to  deal  with,  and 
you  attempt  to  relieve  it  by  purgation,  this  is 
only  revulsion,  if  the  purgatives  do  not  suc- 
ceed, and  if  a  free  secretion  from  the  intestina 
does  not  talce  place»  you  will  not  be  ablo  to 
alleviate  the  liver  disease,  on  the  contrary  voU 
Will  only  add  to  it  by  superinducing  enteritis. 

For  the  advantageous  action  of  revulsive 
medicine  two  conditions  Seem  necessary ;  1st. 
That  it  shall  exeite  the  organ  to  such  degree 
only  that  its  action  will  not  be  reflected  on  the 
system  so  as  to  pfoduce  fbbrlle  disturbance. 
2nd.  That  it  shall  not  disorganise  the  paM  by 
over  excitement  In  fact  the  revulsive  ts  a 
dangerous  mode  of  treatment,  and  the  scientific 
and  cautious  practitfoner  will  not  employ  It 
-when  he  can  dispense  with  Its  services,  and 
use  some  safer  therapeutic  means.  UnfoKti- 
nately  medicine  is  not  soffldently  advanced  In 
other  modes  of  treatment  to  be  able  to  refect 
the  revulsive  plan,  but  medical  men  shodM 
always  recollect  that  revulsives  are  Hot  direst 
antibhlogistics. 

We  come  now,  gentlemen,  to  the  eonsidefi> 
ation  of  the  laws  of  sympathy^  When  wn 
consider  the  system  In  a  state  of  health,  We 
find  that  the  eflbcts  of  impresstons  made  upon 
one  organ  are  rapidly  transmitted  to  others. 
We  observe,  too,  tnat  excitement  Of  one  otfan 
produces  excitement  in  another  and  a  distant 
one.  Tliese  are  the  sympathies  of  health ; 
and  the  organs  of  their  transmission  are  sup^. 
posed  to  M  the  nerves.  Now,  in  disease  we 
see  the  same  phenomena;  and  Broussais  maln^ 
tains,  that  the  morbid  sympathies  only  diflbr 
from  the  healthy  in  this —that  they  transmit 
more  irritation,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  k 
*mode  of  excitation  repugnant  to  the  vital  laws. 
It  is  plain,  that  if  by  the  latter  expression  he 
means  anything  more  than  a  plus  degree  of 
the  natural  excitement,  he  Is  oeparting  firom 
the  principles  of  his  doctrine. 
'  Broussais  divides  the  sympathies  Into  t«« 
tlssseS|«^ympathies  of  relation,  and  symps^ 
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talion  of  the  bnin ;  thk  prodnees  Tomitinf  , 
and  the  vomiting  may  ultimately  terminate  in 
eastritis.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  have 
bf dfocephaluB  tupervenlng  on  an  interne  gas- 
tritis. Again ;  to  take  inatancee  of  disease 
arising  from  sympathy,  with  chronic  and  long- 
continued  affections,  how  often  do  we  read  of 
persons,  having  constant  headaeh  ^m  ehrbnic 

Sstritis,  finally  dying  of  disease  of  the  brain. 
1  the  same  way  a  gastritis  may,  in  course  of 
time,  brin^  on  hepatitis,  or  perhaps  disease 
of  the  lung,  forming  what  has  been  termed 
ifywepHc  phikiiit.  How  fireaoentlyie  morbus 
oordis  the  result  of  long-oonttnued  pulmonary 
affections.  Does  not  long-continued  painful 
menstruation  freouently  emi  in  organic  disease 
of  the  uterus?  These  are  examples  of  per- 
sistent sympathetic  irritation  terminating  in  or- 
ganic disease,  and  tending  to  establish  the  great 
rule,  that  long-continued  functional  lesion  is 
closely  connected  with  that  process  which  pro- 
duces organic  change.  It  u,  therefore,  mi- 
icientijlc  and  danfferoUi  to  preecrwe,  on  aU 
occaehni,  for  a  chronic  functional  affection^ 
on  the  iuppotition  that  t/  is  only  tuch  ;  it  ts 
often  safer  to  consider  it  as  a  disease  of  the 
organ  itself  Let  us  see  how  this  is  borne 
out  bv  facts.  It  is  now  admitted  by  the  most 
enlightened  pathologists,  that  in  cases  of  mania 
which  have  been  going  on  for  years,  there  it 
always  more  or  less  of  arachnitis,  or  of  disease, 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  that  the 
patients  die  with  symptoms  of  a  cerebral  af- 
fection-—as  convulsions,  paralysis  or  coma. 
Let  a  patient  labour  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time  under  severe  palpitations,  and  the 
result  may  ultimately  be  disease  of  the  heart; 
or  let  him  be  dyspeptic  or  asthmatic,  and  he 
will  commonly  get  a  gastritis  or  organic  dis^ 
ease  of  the  lung. 

t  intended  to  have  entered  on  the  subject  of 
inflammation,  and  to  have  examined  the  opi- 
nions of  Broussab  on  Uiis  all-engrossing  topic* 
but,  as  1  perceive  my  time  is  ^^b  expired. 
I  must  defer  it  until  our  neMV^^Qg:*  a 
shall  then  draw  your  attention  to  what  he  has 
effected,  in  showing  the  vast  extent  of  local 
inflammatory  action,  and  the  error  he  has 
fallen  into  in  his  theory  of  inflammation.  Yet, 
if  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  demon- 
strate the  inflammatory  nature  of  some  dis- 
eases not  previously  known  to  be  such,  and 
thereby  succeeded  in  discovering  the  true  key 
to  their  prevention  and  treatment,  it  would 
justly  entitle  him,  in  my  opinion,  to  rank  as 
one  of  the  first  physicians  of  the  age. 


Ihies  of  organic  Ufe.  What  does  he  mean  by 
this?  Modem  physiologists  have  divided  the 
Tunctions  Into  two  classes,— ^those  of  animal 
ind  those  of  organic  lifie.  The  centre  of  orea- 
lic  life  Is  the  great  sympathetic  nerve;  tlie 
central  organ  of  animal  life  is  the  brain  and 
ipinal  cord.  To  give  an  example  of  sympa- 
nies,  let  us  take  a  case  of  inflammation  of 
he  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  tobe. 
during  the  course  of  the  disease  the  patient 
^ets  headaeh— here  is  a  sympathy  of  relation ; 
text,  we  observe  convulsions— here  is  another 
(fl^t  of  sympathy;  he  becomes  delirious— 
mother  similar  result  of  the  same  cause;  and 
11  these  are  ^mpathies  of  relation.  Let  us 
[0  further.  The  same  patient,  as  the  result 
f  an  enteritic  attack,  gets  fever,  heat  of  skin, 
xcitement  of  the  circulation,  and  jaundice— 
11  tliese  are  organic  sympathies.  Again; 
luring  the  course  of  the  same  disesse  the  pa- 
ient  may  get  an  attack  of  cough  and  a  difii- 
ulty  of  breathing — here  is  another  organic 
ympathy,  fbr  the  respiratory  oi^ans  are  af- 
*cted.  when  the  sympathies  of  relation  are 
1  excess,  the  results  of  that  excess  may  vary 
ccording  as  they  are  reflected  on  the  nervous 
ystem ;  and  if  these  be  very  violent,  the  per- 
i)n  may  die  of  the  excitement  of  the  ori^sn  of 
nimal  life.  If  the  sympathies  of  organic  lifb 
appen  to  be  excessive,  the  patient  may  be 
estroyed  by  the  transmission  of  disease  to 
ther  viscera:  he  may  die  of  disease  of  the 
ings  or  liver,  or  some  other  organ.  This  may 
ind,  in  some  degree,  to  explain  the  laws  of 
empathy.  On  this  subject  Broussais  has 
inounced  propositions  too  numerous  to  be 
id  before  you  in  the  course  of  a  few  lectures, 
o  one  of  them,  however,  I  would  particularly 
raw  your  attention,  namely,  that  sympathetic 
motional  derangement  when  excessive  and 
ng  continued  may  ultimately  become  real, 
•,  in  other  words,  that  the  afi^tion  of  an 
>gan,  when  persistent,  may,  thoug:h  at  first 
nctional,  afterwards  become  organic.  Take 
le  example  before  given,  of  a  patient  labour- 
g  under  enteritis,  with  severe  headaeh.  If 
e  disease  continues  for  a  long  time  the  brain 
ay  become  inflamed,  and  the  patient  die  of 
rebral  disease.  Two  conditions,  therefore, 
ay  produce  the  conversion  of  sympathetic 
ritation  into  rod  disease,  intensity  or  symp- 
ms  and  long  continuance. 
Let  us  take  a  fjew  examples  of  the  flrst  class 
'  diseases,  or  those  which  arise  from  an  in- 
nsity  of  sympathy.  A  patient  gets  an  attack 
hepatitis,  or  pneumonia,  or  bronchitis ;  the 
tion  of  the  heart  is  disturbed  or  excited,  the 
sease  continues  with  undiminished  intensity, 
id  the  heart,  which  was  originally  only  af- 
cted  by  sympathy,  finally  experiences  an 
ganic  change.  Again;  a  person  is  seized 
Lth  severe  gastro-enieritis ;  during  the  pro- 
ess  of  the  disease  his  breathing  becomes 
irried,  he  gets  cough  and  other  symptoms  of 
pulmonary  afl^tion,  and  finally,  utense  and 
al  pneumonia.    A  child  lebonis  under  irri- 
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DuHet  of  the  Obstetrician  at  the  Birth  of  the 
Infant, — Section  and  Ligature  of  the  Pu» 
nii  umJbiUcaiity  or  Navel  Cord. — AbbUion 

'  — Drett  and  Management  of  the  new  bom 
Infant. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  precedins  lectures  I  de- 
scribed the  moral  ana  physical  conditions  of 
Qur  species,  which  are  most  appropriate  for 
the  increase  and  maltiplication  of  mankind; 
the  proper  age  for  the  propagation  of  healthful 
oflTspring ;  the  good  and  bsul  effects  of  gene- 
rative function  on  parents  and  their  in&nts ; 
the  disqualifications,  both  moral  and  physical, 
for  marriage ;  the  moral,  hygienic,  ana  medical 
treatment  of  pregnant,  parturient,  puerperal, 
and  lactiferous  women,  as  regards  their  own 
well-being  and  that  of  their  infants.  In  the 
former  part  of  this  course  of  lectures  on  gy- 
naecology, anthropogeny,  and  poedonosology, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  designated,  midwifery  and 
diseases  of  women  and  children,  I  communi- 
cated the  received  opinions  on  the  reproduction 
of  living  beings,  the  generation  or  formation 
of  the  ?erms,  embracing  the  latest  conclusions 
respecting  ovology,  or  Uie  history  of  the  germ 
in  the  ovary  before  fecundation,  or  impregna- 
tion ;  and  of  embryology,  or  of  the  new  being 
afler  its  descent  into  (he  womb,  its  figure^ 
structure,  tunics,  connexion  with  the  mother, 
its  nourishment  by  the  maternal  blood  through 
the  placenta,  or  after-birth ;  the  oeculiar  me- 
chanism of  its  circulation ;  the  influence  of  the 
moral  and  physical  states  of  the  parent  on  the 
new  being,  from  the  moment  of  conception» 
durihg  the  periods  of  utero-gestation»  or  preg- 
nancy, parturition,  the  puerperal  state,  and  lac- 
tation. I  have  now  to  describe  the  medical  ma- 
nagement and  cares  necessary  for  the  human 
offspring  from  the  moment  it  has  passed  the 
portal  of  life;  and  then  consider  infantile  hy- 
giene and  medicine,  or  the  physical  education 
and  medical  treament  of  infants. 

The  infant  In  the  womb,  at  the  period  of 
parturition,  has  all  its  organs  developed, 
though  many  of  these  are  inactive,  its  senses 
of  vision,  hearing,  &c.,  and  hence  it  was  said 
by  some  to  enjoy  an  existence  analogous  to 
vegetables,  but  birth  elevates  it  to  the  existence 
of  animals.  This  comparison  is  scarcely  cor* 
rect,  inasmuch  as  the  infant  possesses  the  power 
of  locomotion  in  the  womb,  and  this  b  more 
perceptible  during  the  interesting  and  astonish- 
ing process  of  parturition.  The  human  oflT- 
spring comes  into  the  world  the  most  feeble 
and  helpless  of  animals,  and  requires  numerous 


cares  for  its  preservation  and  weU-being.  It 
would  be  highly  imprudent  and  dangerous  to 
abandon  it  to  itself  in  a  state  of  helplessness 
and  nudity.  The  first  care  it  requires,  after  it 
comes  into  the  world,  is  to  raise  its  bead  and 
body,  turn  its  back  towards  the  genital  organs 
of  the  parent,  so  that  the  water,  or  blood» 
which  escapes  from  the  womb  immediately, 
after  the  birth  of  the  infant,  may  not  pass  into 
its  mouth  or  nostrils,  and  prevent  the  ingress 
of  air  into  the  lungs.  This  plan  should  be 
adopted  when  the  woman  is  delivered  on  either 
side,  but  if  on  the  back,  as  in  other  countries, 
and  sometimes  in  this,  the  infant  should  be 
placed  transversely  between  the  limbs  of  th« 
parent  By  attending  to  this  precaution  the 
new  born  infant  will  escape  exposure  to  an 
air  vitiated  by  the  transpiration  of  the  mother, 
and  by  the  urinary  and  alvine  evacuatioos, 
which  are  often  spontaneously  expelled  during 
the  last  efforts  of  parturition.  The  next  point 
to  be  attended  to  is  to  remove  the  infant  from 
under  the  bed  clothes,  to  ascertain,  quickly, 
whether  it  be  affected  with  asphyxia  (still- 
bom)  or  .with  apoplexy,  the  face  be'.ng  livid. 
As  soon  as  the  infant  is  born  we  observe  the 
nilotion  of  its  limbs,  the  dilatation  of  its  chest, 
caused  by  the  sudden  ingress  of  the  air,  and 
this  followed  by  contraction,  which  in  general 
establishes  respiration,  or  breathing,  almost 
instantaneously.  The  establishment  of  com* 
plete  respiration  renders  tlie  infant  totally  inde* 
pendent  of  the  parent,  and  justifies  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  communication  (navel  string  or 
cord)  between  them. 

Section  and  Ligature  of  the  Umbilicai 
Cord,  or  Navel  Stringy The  fiither  of  me- 
dicine advised  the  division  or  cutting  of  the 
funis  umbilicalis,  or  navel  cord,  so  soon  as  the 
infant  had  respired  and  cried ;  and  this  advice 
maybe  followed  in  a  preponderating  majority  of 
instances,  though  circumstances  mav  occur 
to  prevent  us  ^om  adopting  it.  When  the 
parturition  has  been  tedious,  and  the  head  of 
the  infant  subjected  to  considerable  and  long 
continued  pressure,  or  when  the  navel  cord  is 
twisted  round  the  neck,  compresses  the  jugular 
veins,  and  causes  cerebral  congestion,  it  may 
not  respire  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes  aAer 
birth,  it  is  said  to  be  still-born,  or  rather  ss- 
phyxied,  or  apopletic,  and,  in  such  cases,  the 
cord  must  be  divided,  though  respiration  has 
not  commenced,  to  disgorge  the  brain  and 
to  favour  the  establishment  of  breathing.  But 
as  a  general  rule,  the  navel  cord  ought  to  be 
divided  as  soon  as  respiration  is  establisbed, 
because  after  this  process  commences,  the  pul- 
sations of  the  umbilical  arteries  in  the  cord 
cease,  this  last  collapses  more  or  less,  and  no 
more  blood  passes  through  the  umbilical  ar- 
teries, or  from  the  infant.  (Denman,  Lerqy, 
Girard.)  These  authors  concluded  that  the 
application  of  the  ligature  immediately  after 
toe  birth  of  the  infant,  and  before  the  umbi- 
lical arteries  had  ceased  to  pulsate,  caused  cmi- 
gestion  in  the  liver,  abdomen,  l^ngs,  and  br«iD, 
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18  the  bibod  regttijBriUited  in  the  arteries  and 
lorta ;  and  that  jaondlice,  colic,  difficulty  of 
respiration,  ind  lividity  of  the  face  were  the 
;onsequences.    I  think  this  patholofry  is  ob- 
ectiooable  and  inaccurate,  or .  at  least  that  it 
■equires  to  be  proved.    The  section  of  the  um- 
)ilical  cord,  or  navel  string  (omphalotomy), 
ras  considered  by  the  ancients  an  operation  of 
ODsiderable  importance,  as  two  arteries  and 
•ne  vein  were  incised  or  divided.  The  Arabian 
thysicians  proposed,  before  the  section  of  the 
ord,  to  remove,  bv  repeated  lotions,  the  fluids 
irbich  fill  the  cellular  tissue,  which  connects 
lie  umbilical  vessels.    It  was  hoped,  by  this 
recaution,  to  preserve  the  infiainta  from  icteritia 
yellow    gum),    crustii   laetea    (milk-rash), 
mall-poz,  convulsions,  ftc.    it  is  unnecessary 
)  comment  upon  this  error.    The  expression 
f  the  blood  and  mucosities  from  the  umbilical 
)rd,  before  applying  the  ligature  for  the  above 
*ason,  and  also  for  the  prevention  of  convul- 
ons,  was  advised  by  the  Arabians,  by  Abb^ 
yzance,  and  Claude  Sarton.     Others  recom- 
leiided  the  blood  to  be  pressed  towards  the 
nbilicus,  or  navel,  from  the  fear  of  remov- 
g  from  the  iniant  a  principle  of  strength  and 
gour,  a  proceeding  which  Aristotle  taught 
e  Grecian  mothers.    It  was  also  sagely  held, 
at  the  length  of  the  virile  member,  and  the 
ofundity  of  the  uterus  depended  upon  the 
igth  of  the  remainder  or  root  of  the  umbilical 
rd  left  after  its  section.    This  is  a  popular 
ror  even  in  our  day.     I  ftilly  agree  with 
ofessor  Capuron,  that  *<  these  are  questions 
lich  cannot  be  described  without  coinpro- 
sing  the  honour  of  modem  physiology.  They 
f>ear  so  firivolous  at  first  sight,  that  the 
'gar  and  even  the  most  ignorant    reject 
m  with  disdain."    llie  ligature  shouldf  be 
1  about  two  inches  from  Uie  umbilicus,  or 
el.     It  was  considered  for  ages  past,  that 
ligature  and  section  of  the  cord  were  in- 
>ensable,  but  about  the  commencement  of 
seventeenth  century,  John  Fantoni,  Pro- 
or  of  Anatomv  at  Turin,  doubted  the  ab- 
le necessity  of  this  operation.    Alberti  held 
same  opinion.     (Ue  fltnicuH  umbUicalia 
lectd  auiguHone  in  cauiit  mfaniicidii  /t- 
tndd.y    Schulzius,  in  1733,  -sustained  the 
e  doctrine  in  his  dissertation  (cm  umbilici 
faiio  in  nupernaiit  abtohui  neceuaria 
M.  Leroy  defended  the  same  conclusion 
771  {Midecine  MaiemtlU,  1830).  These, 
Daniel   and  other  distinguished  profes- 
concluded,  that  if  the  infiint  respired 
fctly  after  birth,  the  divided  vessels  of  the 
ilical  cord  need  not  be  tied,  but  that  a 
ire  was  necessary  when  the  respiration 
feeble   or  imperfect     M.  Leroy  pressed 
ands  on  the  chest  of  a  new  bom  infant, 
vhile  he  impeded  the  motion  of  the  ribs, 
imbilical   arteries,  which  were  divided, 
freely,  but  as  soon  as  he  removed  the 
ire,    and   that  the   breathing   was   re- 
ishedy    the  haemorrhage   ceased.      We 
/e,  in  general,  that  the  umbilical  arteries 
to  pulate  in  a  lew  minotes  after  delivery. 


and  that  the  cord  may  be  divided  or  cnt 
without  the  least  haemorrhage.  This  remark* 
able  phenomenon  is  attributed,  by  M.  Velpeau, 
to  the  change  of  the  direction  of  the  iliac  arteries, 
to  the  difficulty  which  the  blood  encounters  in 
passing  into  the  aorta  through  the  arterial  canal 
(ductus  arteriosus),  and  into  the  cord,  or  navd 
strine:,  through  the  umbilical  arteries,  whidt 
constantly  occurs  in  the  normal  circulation, 
and  in  reality  depends  upon  the  attractive 
force  of  the  placenta  upon  the  bloody  replaced 
by  that  of  tiie.  respiratory  organs,  in  such 
manner  that  the  placenta,  or  after  birth,  is 
only  an  inert  body,  deprived  of  vitality,  which 
the  blood  abandons,  as  it  does  in  a  limb  af- 
fected with  gangrene,  or  asphyxied.  Vesalius 
and  Beclard  have  seen  the  arteries  of  the  cord 
pulsating  in  the  foetus  in  the  incised  womb  of 
living  animals  at  the  end  of  gestation,  but  the 
pulsations  ceased  as  soon  as  the  membrane, 
surrounding  the  foetus,  was  broken,  and  the 
air  rushed  into  the  lungs.  Velpeau  has  ob- 
served the  same  ftict  on  the  human  foetus,  ex- 
pelled at  the  sixth  month,  and  surrounded  by 
the  membrane.  Notwithstanding  these  au- 
thorities, there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  the  arteries  may  bleed  freely  after  respir- 
ation is  complete;  and  examples  are  not 
wanted  to  prove,  that  the  infants  have  been 
destroyed  by  umbilical  hmmorrbage,  or  bleed- 
ing from  the  navel.  Every  one  engaged  in 
ol»tetric  practice  must  have  seen  bleeding 
from  the  navel  string  after  the  section  of  it ; 
and  hence  the  universal  practice  of  applying  a 
ligature  for  its  prevention.  It  is  true,  the 
animals  dispense  with  a  ligature,  but  with 
them  the  cord  is  lacerated  or  divided  with  the 
teeth,  and  haemorrhage  is  thus  prevented. 
Travellers  assert,  that  the  natives  of  the  Bra- 
zils and  the  Hottentots  chew  and  lacerate  the 
cord  with  their  teeth,  and  never  apply  a  li- 
gature. 

The  ligature  consists  of  a  piece  of  strone 
thread,  twice  or  thrice  doubled  and  twisted, 
and  sometimes  waxed,  which  is  placed  round 
the  umbilical  cord  or  navel  string,  within  two 
inches  of  the  abdomen  of  the  inmnt,  and  tied 
with  a  single  knot;  it  is  again  brought  round 
the  cord,  and  tied  with  a  double  knot.  It 
roust  be  firmly  tied  to  prevent  haemorrhage 
or  loss  of  blood,  but  never  so  tightly  as  to  cut 
the  cord  or  the  vessels  in  it.  A  second  liga- 
ture with  a  single  knot  is  placed  two  or  three 
inches  near  the  mother;  tne  cord  is  then  di- 
vided with  a  pair  of  sr.iss6rs,  and  the  iniant 
placed  on  a  piece  of  warm  flannel  and  handed 
to  the  nurse.  The  ancient?  did  not  use  iron 
instruments  for  cutting  the  umbilical  cord, 
because  they  considered  tliem  dangerous  be- 
tween the  tropics.  They  mainUined,  that  the 
edges  of  such  instraments  were  covered  with 
a  rust  or  oxide,  which  could  be  seen  with  a 
microscope,  and  which  was  more  abundant  in 
the  tropics  than  in  the  more  temperate  cli- 
mates. These  particles  were  detached  in  the 
operation  of  cutting  the  umbilKal  cord,  and 
applied  to  the  orifices  of  the  three  vessels,  ^nd 
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were  nid  to  produce  deleteiioos  eftets  in 
warm  climates,  which  were  known  to  the 
cncientSy  and  of  which  the  moderoB  have  no 
knowledge. 

M.  hnof  atserts,  that  it  was  to  avoid  these 
dangers  Moees  ordered  circunciBton  to  jto  per« 
tbrmed  with  a  knife  of  stone.  The  Jews,  in 
all  climates,  without  knowing  the  reason  of 
the  precept  of  their  legislator,  at  least  those 
who  observe,  with  exiu^tude,  their  law,  do 
not  use  for  this  purpose  any  cutting  instro* 
ment  of  steel  or  iron.  M.  lieroy  ascribes  the 
immense  mortality  among  the  negro  chiidreni 
caused  by  convulsions  and  tetanus,  to  the  use 
of  such  cutting  instruments  \  and  to  obviate 
such  consequences,  he  advises  the  edge  to  be 
greased,  so  as  to  remove  the  otide.  **  It  is 
therefore  necessary,"  says  he,  "  to  gtease 
slightly  the  scissors  for  cutting  the  cord ;  and 
by  this  means,  in  our  climate,  cutting  instru- 
ments of  steel  are  not  dangerous :  oetween 
the  tropics  they  would  be  less  so;  but  it 
would  be  better,  in  these  regions,  to  make  this 
section  without  steel  or  iron.  I  advise  young 
students  to  use  the  same  precautions  for  aU 
cutting  instruments,  and  in  all  operations* 
Many  have  informed  me  that  they  have  ob-> 
served  this  practice  evidently  useful,  and  that 
the  wounds  inflicted  have  been  less  dangerous. 
After  blood-letting  we  sometimes  observe  sup- 
puration in  the  wound,  though  made  with  a 
new  lancet.  These  accidents  rarely  occur  to 
those  who  have  observed  the  precaution  atrave 
indicated.'*  M.  Capuron  comments  on  the 
preceding  remarks  in  these  words : — **  Vain 
alarms  and  ridiculous  precautions,  the  in« 
utility  of  which  falls  before  our  eyes,  and 
which  do  not  deserve  to  be  seriously  refuted.** 
It  is  very  true,  that  in  these  climates  bad  effects 
mrely  follow  the  section  of  the  cord,  though 
the  scissors  be  not  greased ;  but  this  does  not 
prove  the  innocuousness  of  the  practice  in 
tropical  regions. 

With  respect  to  the  phlebitis  consequent  to 
venesection  and  other  surgical  operations, 
there  is  nothing  more  certain.  I  remember 
two  cases  of  this  kind  ;  one  was  a  male  pa* 
tient  in  the  Ro}'al  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh, 
who  was  bled  with  a  new  lancet ;  the  other 
was  a  female  in  Fetter-lane,  whose  arm  swelled 
to  a  great  size,  erysipelatous  inflammation 
traverMd  both  sides  of  the  body,  accompanied 
by  typhus,  and  after  several  weeks*  suffering 
recovery  happened.  Though  I  admit,  with 
Profiessor  Capuron,  that  such  cases  are  rare, 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  were  the  edges 
of  surgical  instruments  covered  with  platina» 
in  the  same  manner  as  Dr.  Wollaston  had 
razors  manu&ctured,  it  would  be  a  de- 
cided improvement.  The  superiority  of  such 
instruments  over  those  now  made  would  be^ 
that  they  would  retain  the  finest  edge  for  a 
long  time,  and  be  almost  free,  if  not  entirely 
so»  from  oxidation  or  rusting. 

After  the  first  ligature  is  placed  on  the  urn* 

billcal  cord,  within  two  inches  of  the  in&ntilt 
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eoidimf  to  othersitheeoidis  tqaeewdhetweeft- 
the  indsx  finger  and  thumb  towards  the  mo-> 
ther  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  two,  and  a 
second  ligature  with  a  single  knot  is  applied. 
MM.  Capuron,  Gardien,  Velpeaa,  and  other 
Frei^oh  writers,  consider  the  second  ligature 
not  only  unnecessary  but  injurious,  cioept  in 
eases  of  twins,  by  cansing  congestion  of  th« 
placenta,  increasing  its  volume,  and  thereby 
reUrding  its  expulsion.  They  allegei  tbaUth» 
maternal  blood  cannot  escape  through  th« 
divided  umbilical  vein  to  any  serlons  extent^ 
that  the  placenta  disgorges  itself,  becomei 
reduced  in  volume,  and  is  more  easily  ex* 
polled.  **  A  severe  hemorrhage,  even  by  tfa» 
cord,**  observes  M.  Gardien, ''  does  not  render 
this  ligature  necessary.  The  loss  eoon  re* 
appears  alter  it  has  been  suspended  fbr  some 
minutes.  The  blood  which  escapes  from  th* 
uterine  vessels  on  account  of  the  inertness  of 
the  womb  cannot  escape  by  the  cord,  engoiges 
the  placenta,  and  destroys  its  adherences  with 
the  Womb.  Hemorrha|[e  of  this  kind,  as  well 
as  others,  prevents  the  indication  of  excitinif 
the  contractions  of  the  womb  for  lemoving  th« 
inertness  which  is  the  cause.**— (A'cl.  dm 
Sciencet  Mid.  art.  ConnoN.)  M.  Iieroy,  on 
the  contrary,  recommends  the  second  ligature, 
"  because  the  blood  which  escapes  from  the 
vessels  of  the  mother  (uterine),  in  greater  ot 
lees  quantity,  will  enfeeble  the  womb,  cause 
inertness  and  fatal  haemorrhage.**— >^Af&iecmtf 
Maiemelle,  1830.)  The  most  eminent  obste- 
tricians of  this  country  apply  a  second  ligature 
(Hamilton,  Burns,  Denman,  Blundell,  Con* 
quest,  &C.).  In  my  opinion  it  is  necosaary, 
and  does  not  retard  the  exnulsion  of  the  pla^ 
centa.  It  is  admitted  by  all  obstetric  writer% 
that  the  centre  of  the  placenta  is  first  detached 
from  the  uterus  by  the  contractions  of  this  last 
organ,  that  a  quantity  of  blood  Is  effused  be* 
tween  the  placenta  and  womb,  and  tliat  finalljr 
the  circumference  of  the  placenta  is  separated. 
It  therefore  follows,  that  the  second  ligature 
on  the  cord  will  cause,  more  or  less,  engorge- 
ment of  the  placenta,  detach  it  by  ruptttnn|r 
its  adherences  with  the  womb,  and  facilitate 
its  separation  and  expulsion.  The  second 
ligature  prevents  the  loss  of  maternal  blood  by 
the  cord ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  proved,  that 
the  blood  which  causes  the  pladButal  engorge- 
ment, or  the  quantity  of  blood  efTosed  between 
the  uterus  and  placenta,  is  more  iniurlous  to 
the  woman  than  if  the  cord  was  sllowed  to 
bleed  freely.  Some  recommend  the  umbilical 
eotd  to  be  tied  before  cutting  it,  which  is  the 
usual  practice  in  these  countries;  others,  1o 
make  the  section,  remove  the  infant,  and  then 
apply  the  ligature.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
there  is  no  part  of  the  intestine  fai  the  cord 
(omphalocele;  before  the  ligature  is  applied. 
When  the  umbilical  cord  is  tied  and  incised* 
the  next  cares  required  by  the  in&nt  are 
washing  and  dressing. 

fVcMing  and  eieonl^  the  Infant^^^Thn 
skin  of  the  infant  at  birth  is  covered  with  ui 
vaeteoQs,  whittrii  aobeunce,  ind  somthme 
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wl\M  with  blood,  whieh  %  tee^fdioe  to  sdine^ 
I  flecretion  from  Iho  skin,  while  others  con* 
iider  It  Ati  iktbunilnous  deposit  firom  the  liquor 
imiiii  or  fluid  whieh  surrounds  the  infant  in 
;he  womb,  upon  the  body  of  the  foetus.  It  is 
most  abundant  in  the  groins,  betweeh  thtf 
hiehs,  atilliie  (armpits),  neck,  behind  the  ears, 
ind  in  all  sltuiitions  in  which  surfaces  approach 
;ach  other.  This  substance  obstructs  the 
3ores  of  the  sRin,  suppresses  insensible  per- 
ipiration  or  transpiration,  and  ought  to  be 
amoved  by  ablution  or  washing.  It  is  absurd 
n  Suppose,  as  some  authors  have  done,  that 
:he  removal  of  this  matter  is  contrftrv  to  the 
)bject  of  nature;  that  the  washin?  of  the  infant 
exposes  it  to  the  impression  of  the  air,  pro- 
iuces  cough,  griping,  convulsions,  fte.  The 
■efutation  of  this  error  is  aflbrded  by  the  pro« 
seeding  of  the  inferior  tribes  of  mammiferous 
miraals,  as  the  coW,  the  ^oat,  ftc,  for  its 
removal.  Besides,  mftny  mfiints  are  borii 
nrithout  it.  The  vulgar  prejudice  of  leaving 
t  on  the  head  to  strengthen  the  fontanelle  or 
)pening,  which  prevails  in  France,  is  still 
nore  ridiculous.  In  this  country,  even 
imongst  the  vulgar.  It  is  removed  by  wash- 
ng.  After  the  ligature  and  section  of  the 
imbilicai  cord,  the  infant  should  be  enveloped 
n  a  piece  of  warm  flannel,  its  mouth  and 
lose  being  uncovered,  and  then  removed  into 
mother  apartment. 

The  ablution  or  washing  of  the  infant 
hould  bt  performed  in  an  adjoining  chamber 
0  that  in  which  the  mother  has  been  de- 
ivered,  as  nurses  in  general  make  much  noise 
nd  bustle  during  this  process.  They  also 
landle  the  delicate  infant  very  roughly,  and 
a  use  it  to  scream  daring  the  whole  time  occ- 
upied if)  ablution^  and  therefore  disturb  and 
listress  the  mother,  who  ought  to  be  kept 
juiet  and  tranquil,  more  especially  when  de- 
icate,  or  tifler  a  tedious  lalwur.  In  such  cases 
he  should  not  talk,  or  be  spoken  to,  without 
bsolute  necessity. 

The  ui^iier  of  washing  t  new*bom  infiint 
s  simple.  A  lather  of  mild  soap  is  gently 
pplied  lo  the  head  with  a  piece  of  soft  flannel 
»r  sponge,  care  being  taken  not  lo  allow  the 
yes  to  be  irritated  by  this  fluid.  Spirit  of 
iny  kind  is  unnecessarv,  though  frequentlv 
*mployed  bv  nurseS,  unless  when  the  scalp  is 
nmefled.  the  eyes  should  be  washed  with 
epid  water  only,  and  should  not  be  exposed 
0  the  light  of 'a  candle  or  fire,  as  is  usually 
he  ease.  The  head  and  ears  are  now  dried 
)y  means  of  a  toft  old  napkin,  and  a  flannel 
ap  is  put  on.  The  heck,  body,  limbs,  with 
til  their  creases,  should  be  thoroughly  washed ; 
ind,  when  the  sebaceous  br  unctuous  n^atter  is 
erv  adherent,  the  addition  of  some  olive  oil, 
ard,  fy«sh  butter,  or  any  fresh  grease  to  the 
oap  Uther,  or  to  the  aiSfected  part  will  facili- 
ate  Its  removal.  In  performing  this  task,  it 
s  desirable  that  it  should  be  done  as  quietly 
A  possible,  all  hasty  and  violent  movements 
»r  turningB  of  the  in&ut  should  be  caref\ill/ 
cvoidedt 


Sotiaetimesthe  Infknt  Is  imnkersed  in  ft  warm 
bath,  imitating  the  position  which  it  had  in 
the  amniotic  fluid,  or  that  which  surrounded 
it  before  birth.  When  the  infant  is  delicate 
Or  fieeble,  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  (a 
teaspoonftil)  of  Wine,  brandy,  or  other  Ardent 
splnt  ibrtns  an  excellent  tonic  bath,  which 
strengthens  and  reanimates  the  new  being 
when  ih  a  languishmg  or  dying  condition. 
Care  itaust  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much 
spirit,  or  the  delicate,  soft,  and  tender  skin 
will  be  excoriated  or  inflamed,  or  convulsions, 
apoplexy,  or  death  induced.  The  body  itf 
now  to  be  wiped  dry  with  a  fine  soft  napkin, 
the  groins,  interna!  surfaces  of  the  thighs: 
neck,  behind  the  ears  and  armpits  powdered 
with  fine  hair  powder,  or  finely  powdered 
starch,  and  the  infknt  is  then  dressed. 

In  former  times,  the  body  was  powdered 
with  fine  salt,  afterwards  washed  with  warm 
wine,  and  then  dressed  with  warm  clothing, 
a  practice  still  advised  by  M.  Leroy,  but  1 
believe,  never  followed.  The  custom  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  Britons,  Greenlanders, 
Scotch  and  Irish,  according  to  Locke,  Italians 
and  &:ythians^  who  imitated  the  Lacedemoo 
nians,  in  plunging  their  new-born  infants  into 
cold  water,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  ice  fo^ 
purpose  of  rendering  the  bodv  l6ss  sensible 
and  more  robust,  is  hurtful  and  condemnable. 
The  inhabitants  of  Latium,  in  Italy,  adopted 
this  custom,  of  which  Virgil  has  said,  iGneid, 
Lib.  ix.  V.  604,-— 

''  Durum  a  stirpe  genus,  natos  ad  fluminft 

primum 
beferifflufli,  ssevoque  gelu  duramus  et  undis.** 

This  custom)  which  is  still  observed  In  som6 
parts  of  Russia  and  Lapland,  So  far  from 
strengthening  the  constitution  in  all  cases,  is 
destructive  to  one  half  of  the  infknts  by  in- 
ducing convulsions.  The  frail  and  delicate 
l)ody  of  ^a  new-l>orn  infknt,  which  has  left  a 
temperature  of  SS**,  cannot  be  plunged  intucold 
Or  iced  water  without  certain  injury,  if  not 
certain  destruction.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  vigour  and  robust  constitutions 
of  the  northern  people  depend  upon  their 
regimen  dnd  active  exercise,  and  the  mortality 
of  their  infants  is  immense.  If  the  people  oif 
northern  nations  are  vigorous,  it  b  because 
their  feeble  and  delicate  infants  are  destroyed 
by  exposure  to  the  custom  under  consid6rationi 
And  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.    The 

E'actice  which  they  pursued,  and  which  no 
nger  exists,  except  in  the  places  alluded  to, 
was  adopted  on  the  grounds  of  having  strong 
athletic  citizens  in  the  state,  as  infirm  indi- 
viduals were  considered  more  embarrassing 
ffaan  useful;  but  in  all  civilised  nations  at 
present,  infants,  whether  delicate  or  vigorous, 
are  entitled  to  6qual  protection  from  parents 
and  society  at  large. 

Medicated,  alcoholic,  and  strengthening 
baths,  which  were  formerly  and  even  now  in 
lise,  are  to  be  prescribed  bv  medical  prac- 
titioners only,  when  the  in&tlt  is  feible  or' 
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languishing ;  while  simple  tepid  baths  or  ab- 
lations can  only  be  employed  with  equivojcai 
advantage  by  those  unacquainted  with  the 
science  of  medicine.  In  conclusion,  1  must 
observe,  that  some  ignorant  midwives  and 
nurses  will  attempt  to  wash  the  new-born 
in&nt  with  cold  water,  or  immerse  it,  even  in 
winter,  in  a  cold  bath,  unless  prevented  by 
the  mcidical  practitioner.  When  the  infant  is 
washed  and  dried,  it  is  enveloped  in  a  warm 
flannel,  its  body  is  to  be  examined  to  ascertain 
its  proportions  or  deformities,  and  dressed  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Swathe  and  Drest  of  the  Infant. — In  an- 
cient times  the  new-born  infant  was  swathed 
from  head  to  foot,  like  an  Egyptian  mummy, 
a  proceeding  termed  swaddling,  and  this  in- 
jurious custom  still  remains  in  use  in  many,  of 
the  French  provinces.  Bandages  are  placed 
round  the  head  and  neck  to  keep  the  rormer 
steady.  All  modern  Gallic  obstetric  writers 
condemn  these  proceedings.  The  proper 
mode  of  dressing  a  new-born  infant  deserves 

S articular  attention.  The  first  part  of  the 
ress  of  an  infiint  is  applied  to  the  remains  of 
the  umbilical  cord  in  the  following  manner  :^ 
The  nurse  takes  a  soft  piece  of  old  linen, 
about  two  inches  square,  cuts  a  small  circular 
hole  in  its  centre,  through  which  she  brings 
the  remaining  part  of  the  navel  cord,  and 
then  envelopes  it.  She  next  turns  it  towards 
the  chest  of  tlie  in&nt,  and  places  a  small 
flannel  bandage  or  roller  over  it,  and  round 
the  body.  This  should  be  secured  by  tapes. 
The  object  in  dressing  the  navel  cord  is  to 
prevent  it  irritating  the  skin  of  the  infiint. 
Some  writers  recommend  a  small  pad  over  the 
dressing,  but  this  is, seldom  applied  in  this 
country.  The  bandage  should  not  be  too 
tight  or  too  loose,  as  in  the  first  instance  it  is 
intended  to  secure  the  navel  cord,  and  se- 
cQndJy  to  prevent  the  starting  of  the  navel, 
hernia,  or  omphalocele.  The  dress  of  a  new- 
born infant  is  plain  and  simple.  As  a  general 
rule,  all  compression  of  the  chest  or  aUiomen 
is  highly  injurious :  it  renders  the  respiration 
difficult,  prevents  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
head,  causes  congestion,  apoplexy  or  hydro- 
cephalus, derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
hiccup,  vomiting,  griping ;  the  development  of 
the  body  is  arrest^,  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
including  the  motion  of  the  limbs,  is  impeded, 
the  body  becomes  curved  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  pressure,  the  spine  and  limbs 
become  deformed,  or,  to  use  a  popular  phrase, 
**  grow  out,*'  or  are  rickety,  while  the  vigour 
and  beauty  of  the  structure  are  diminished  or 
destroyed. 

The  Asiatics,  Turks,  Africans,  and  all  peo- 
ple who  allow  the  free  development  of  the 
oody,  chest,  shoulders,  back,  and  limbs  are 
remarkably  large  and  vigorous.  In  fiict,  the 
custom  of  swaUiing  or  swaddling  is  totally 
abandoned  in  all  civilised  countries,  unless 
among  a  small  portion  of  the  lower  orders. 

■  -i  bad  effects  of  the  custom  shall  be  further 
ibed  hereafter. 


Anotfier  crael  practice  is  adopted  by  nanesy 
and  that  is,  "  squeezingthe  breasts  of  infants 
to  get  out  the  milk."  This  proceeding  is  use. 
less,  and  often  induces  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration of  the  injured  part.  It  is  true  that 
gentle  compression  causes  a  slight  discharge  of 
a  thin  fluid,  and  if  resorted  to  at  all,  it  must 
be  with  proper  caution.  Most  infisnts  do  well 
without  such  an  operation. 

Almost  every  part  of  the  infant's  dress 
should  open  on  the  back,  and  be  fastened  by 
tapes  or  buttons,  and  pins  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely laid  aside.  The  absurd  practice  of 
tightening  the  cap-tapes  under  the*  chin  to 
make  *<  the  baby  look  well,"  is  highly  to  be 
condemned.  The  infant  should  be  at  ease,  and 
enjoy  perlTect  freedom  of  motion  of  its  superior 
and  inferior  extremities.  It  therefore  follows, 
that  the  triangular  doublet  or  napkin  placed 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  fastened 
in  front,  and  then  the  remaining  angle  of  it 
brought  between  the  lower  limbs,  and  pinned 
to  the  former  part,  should  not  be  too  tightly 
applied,  as  it  would  prevent  the  free  motion 
of  the  lower  limbs. 

When  the  infant  is  dressed  it  is  enveloped 
in  flannel,  the  face  being  uncovered,  and 
placed  on  its  right  side  in  its  cot,  which  is 
preferable  to  the  bed  of  the  mother,  as  this  is 
too  warm,  and  predisposes  it  to  catarrh,  or 
cold,  or  snuffles  which  will  prevent  it  from 
sucking.  But  maternal  affection  leads  to  the 
violation  of  this  precept.  Every  mother  longi 
to  gaze  upon  her  infant,  and  must  be  gra- 
tifi^  The  beautiful  language  in  which  the 
illustrious  B^ron  apostrophised  his 'dau|rhter 
on  the  mornmg  of  her  birth  admirably  illus- 
trates parental  affection. 

**  Hail  to  this  teeming  stage  of  strife! 
Hail,  lovely  miniature  of  life ! 

•   Pilgrim  of  many  tales  untold ! 
Lamb  of  the  world's  extended  fold ! 
Fountain  of  hopes,  and  doubts,  and  fears. 
Sweet  promise  of  ecstatic  rears  I 
How  could  I  &inly  bend  the  knee. 
And  turn  idolater  to  thee  I 

.   'Tis  Nature's  worship— felt— confessed, 

^Far  as  the  life  which  warms  the  breaiL" 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  new-bom  infant  stands  in  need  of  heat, 
and  especially  of  vital  heat,  as  that  of  the  mo- 
ther, or  a  sort  of  incubation.  Instinct  directs 
quadrupeds,  to  affbrd  the  breast  and  place  the 
young  between  the  legs,  while  birds  cover 
their  youn^:  with  their  wings.  Reptiles  too 
expose  their  young  to  the  neat  of  the  sun. 
All  quadrupeds  and  birds  prepare  a  warm 
bed  or  nest  for  their  young,  and  the  new-bom 
infant  should  have  the  same  care,  and  be  pro* 

f»erly  clothed  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  cold, 
t  is  therefore  contrary  to  nature  to  expose  it 
to  cold  as  recommended  by  some  writers,  and 
practised  by  some  nations  as  idreadv  mentioned. 
Though  an  infant  should  be  placed  in  bed 
with  its  mother  immediately  after  birth,  and 
aUowed  to  repose  in  this  situation  for  a  few 
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lys,  some  say  nine  days,  yet  the  practice 
innot  be  long  continued,  as  too  much  heat 

imparted  by  the  mother,  the  new  being  ren- 
?red  liable  to  the  impression  of  cold,  and  the 
irent,  whose  chest  must  be  uncovered,  suffers 
cm  ihe  last  inconvenience.  The  air  of  the 
id  impregnated  with  the  changes  which  take 
[ace  in  the  respiration  of  the  mother,  is  unfit 
r  the  well-being  of  the  infant,  but  of  this  I 
lall  speak  more  fully  hereafter.  I  shall  now 
riefly  notice  the  management  of  new-born 
fants,  and  dilate  upon  the  precepts  herein 
iculcated  as  I  proceed. 

Hygiene  of  Infancy. — This  expression  is 
)pUe3  to  the  collection  of  precepts  which  are 

be  followed  to  procure  infants  a  sound  and 
gorous  constitution. '  These  are  based  upon 
Lture,  science,  and  experience,  but  are  modi- 
3d  by  climate,  condition,  .sex,  and  a  thousand 
her  circumstances.  Nevertheless  we  may 
y  down  general  rules,  but  these  are  liable  to 
Lceptions. 

Infantile  hygiene  was  enriched  by  the  writ- 
gs  of  many  physicians,  as  I  stated  in  my 
•st  lecture,  but  more  especially  by  Andry, 
uchan,  Ballexserd,  Dessessartz,  Virey,  &c. ; 
hile  the  moral  education  of  infants  was  vastly 
1  proved  by  illustrious  philosophers,  Locke, 
ontaigne,  F^nelon,  Rousseau,  and  many 
hers. 

In  treatinfir  of  the  physical  and  moral  educa- 
)n  of  in&nts,  we  must  follow  nature  and  the 
tablisbed  principles  of  our  science.  These 
lides  will  enable  us  to  detect  and  refute  a 
)st  of  errors  and  prejudices. 

It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  on  the  universal 
norance  of  all  classes  of  society,  except  our 
vn  profession,  on  the  management  of  infants 
id  children.  Persons  often  take  great  interest 

rearing  domestic  animals,  but  if-  we  speak 

a  father  on  the  physical  education  of  his 
fant  he  almost  feels  offended ;  but  ask  him 
tout  his  dogs  and  horses,  and  he  is  ready  to 
ve  his  views  on  rearing  them. 

It  would  be  extremely  .beneficial  to  the 
terests  of  humanity  were  there  some  popular 
ork  on  the  hygiene  of  infancy ;  and  it  is 
mewhat  surpridng  that  amidst  the  incessant 
iblication  of  all  kinds  of  useful  and  instructive 
orks,  there  is  not  one  on  this  important  sub- 
ct.  But  we  view  the  infant  from  the  moment 
'  birth,  and  observe  its  delicacy  and  feeble- 
3SS,  without  reason  or  experience  to  guide  it 
'  enable  it  to  appreciate  what  is  beneficial 
'  injurious  to  its  existence.  The  delicacy 
id  excitability  of  its  brain,  nervous  system, 
in,  digestive  system,  eye,  ear,  taste,  &c., 
nder  it  liable  to  be  affected  by  all  surround- 
g  bodies,  and  to  an  immense  number  of  dis- 
'ders  and  diseases  from  the  slightest  causes, 
be  anatomical,  physiological,  and  pathological 
inditions  peculiar  to  it,  will  form  matter  for 
tnsideration  at  a  future  time;  and  slight 
iusion  to  them  at  present  is  necessary  to 
mind  us  of  the  rules  and  cautions  to  be 
>8erved'  for  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ent  of  the  infant 


As  soon  as  it  is  cleaned  and  dressed  it  is 
placed  with  its  mother,  or  in  a  cot  or  cradle  by 
itself.  It  ought  to  respire  a  pure  air,  not  too 
cold  or  too  hot,  too  dry  or  too  moist,  and  it 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  or 
changes  of  the  weather.  An  impure,  foetid, 
or  bad  air,  is  not  calculated  for  its  respiration, 
and  hence  death  destroys  an  immense  number 
of  infants  in  hospitals  and  in  the  unhealthful 
abodes  of  the  poor.  For  the  same  reason  infants 
that  sleep  with  their  parents  are  too  warm, 
deprived  of  good  air,  and  become  weak  or 
sickly. 

The  first  care  it  requires  is  nourishment,  and 
this  is  supplied  by  the  mother's  milk,  which 
possesses  an  aperient  property,  and  evacuates 
the  contents  of  the  bowels.  But  nurses  gene- 
rally administer  some  medicine  for'  this  pur- 
pose, which  is  totally  unnecessary  when  the 
motlier  has  breast  milk.  The  infant  has  had 
no  evacuation  from  the  bowels  during  its 
sojourn  for  nine  months  in  the  womb.  Birth 
is  the  period  of  all  kinds  of  evacuation,  and 
particularly  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines 
called  meconium.  The  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  economy  of  the  infant  at  birth, 
the  irritation  of  the  air  on  the  skin  and  lungs, 
the  efforts  of  crying  or  breathing  often  expel 
the  contents  of  the  intestines  and  bladder,  in 
many  cases  before  the  in^Eint  is  washed  and 
dressed.  If  this  evacuation  does  not  happen, 
the  first  food,  whether  breast  milk  or  other 
aliment,  usually  effects  it.  The  application  of 
the  infant  to  the  breast  is  important  to  the 
mother  as  well  as  to  itself,  because  it  instinc- 
tivelv  sucks,  and  thereby  prevents  painful 
swelling  of  the  breast,  milk  fever,  and  sore 
nipples.  The  first  milk,  called  colostrum^  is 
serous  and  purgative^  it  titillates  the  infant's 
boweb,  excites  their  action,  and  evacuates  the 
meconium.  When  the  milk  is  not  formed  at 
birth,  nurses  administer  sugar  and  water, 
sugar  and  butter,  syrup  of  violets,  almond  or 
castor  oil  to  open  the  bowels.  In  France  they 
use  syrup  of  chicory,  composed  of  one  part  of 
mup  of  rhubarb  and  three  of  water,  or  a 
drachm  of  manna  dissolved  in  water. 

A  mild  aperient  is  necessary,  when  a  wet 
nurse,  whose  milk  has  been  secreted  for  several 
weeks  before  the  birth  of  her  foster-child  is 
employed.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  cause 
the  evacuation  of  the  meconium  in  negro  chil- 
dren, as  it  is  supposed  to  excite  fatal  convul- 
sions. We  of^en  observe  the  retention  of  the 
meconium  in  our  infants  excites  jaundice, 
screaming,  want  of  sleep,  griping,  and  some- 
times convulsions.  .When  the  infantile  bowels 
are  regular  every  day,  it  is  quiet,  sleeps,  takes 
its  food,  and. thrives  very  rapidly.  The  natural 
colour  of  the  alvine  motions  is  a  light  yellow, 
any  other  is  a  proof  of  disease. 

It  is  essentially  important  to  health  that  the 
nurse  should  keep  the  infant  neatly  dressed 
and  perfectly  clean,  and  that  she  change  its 
dress  whenever  it  is  wetted  or  soiled,  and  that 
she  wadi  its  thighs  with  warm  water  whenever 
they  are  soiled'  to  prevent  chafing  or  ezoo- 
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mtidOt  and  atowanis  powder  tham.  The 
clotbet  should  be  suited  to  the  seaioa,  and 
■  should  be  worn  very  loosely  so  as  to  allow  a 
free  motion  of  the  trunk  and  evtrevities. 
The  clothing  next  the  skin  should  be  soft  and 
.warm. 

The  cradle  or  bed  should  be  furnished  with 
a  mattress  of  hair,  of  oaten  straw,  or  fern ; 
feathers,  down,  and  wool,  should  be  forbidden, 
because  the  heat  renders  the  infant  uncoro* 
fortable,  and  the  softness  induces  bad  attitudes 
•of  the  body.  The  bed  should  be  hard,  the 
clothes  soft  and  warm.  All  sava^^e  and  do* 
mestsc  animals  and  the  weakest  birds  make 
hard  beds  for  their  young,  and  cover  them 
warmly.  This  method  is  essential  to  gijre 
.perfection  to  the  strength  of  man.  A  soft  bed 
.weakens  a  child,  and  a  hard  one  strengthens 
it  On  the  former  the  muscles  have  a  vaciU 
lating  support,  like  a  soft  soil  on  which  a 
person  walks  with  difficulty  and  fatigue,  bo- 
cause  the  effort  is  continual,* and  because  there 
is  no  ftxed  point  for  support  ,  The  infiint 
perspires  too  much  in  a  son  bed ;  it  becomes 
relaxed,  and  its  urine  and  excrements  readily 
escape  from  it  On  a  hard  bed  all  the  body 
is  fortified,  and  the  infant  walks  much  sooner. 
Lycurgus  ordered  the  cradle  to  contain  beaten 
reeds,  with  a  warm  covering.  Plutarch  attri- 
buted the  strength  and  graces  of  Alcibiades 
to  the  Spartan  methods  by  which  he  was 
reared;  and  Greeks  and  Romans  employed 
Spartan  nurses  for  their  children.  Hard  beds 
•are  the  most  proper  for  ensuring  muscular 
energy.  The  infant  seldom  soHs  itself  in 
them,  more  especially  if,  when  taken  up, 
•gentle  friction  is  applied  over  its  abdomen  and 
foins,  which  will  induce  the  evacuation  of  the 
bladder  and  bowels.  When  this  friction  is 
practised  at  regular  hours  the  in&nt  learns  a 
oabit  of  cleanliness.  It  should  be  placed  on 
the  right  aide  ii^  bed  with  the  mother,  with 
the  hnd  and  shoulders  slightly  raised,  as  this 
position  facilitates  the  rejection  of  the  saliva 
or  mucus,  when  the  infant  has  catarrh  or 
ooU ;  and  also  the  passage  of  the  food  through 
the  stomach,  which  is  from  the  left  to  tbe 
right  side.  It  may  be  placed  on  the  left  side 
alternately  with  the  right,  but  the  latter  is 
preferable  afler  the  ingestion  of  aliment  The 
cradle  or  cot  should  be  covered  to  moderate 
Ihe  impressions  of  light  and  cold,  but  there 
nnght  to  be  a  sufficient  aperture  for  the  free 
admission  and  renewal  of  air.  Pure  air  is 
essential  to  resfnration,  and  aliment  to  the 
growth  of  the  body,  and  this  is  soppUed  by  the 
mother^s  milk. 


GSNEBAIi  DISPSNSABTf  ALDBB8<i 
GATX-STBSBT. 

On  Satuffdav  night  last  a  meeting  of  tbe 
bers  of  the  Westminster  Medical  Society  took 
place  in  tbe  Hunterim  Museum, Great  Wind-' 
-•"  — eet,  porsuant  to  a  notice^  that  ''the 
Ha  Society  ba  taken  on  the  aiibject  of 


the  veaigBation  of  the  phyaleiana  and  snrgfOHli 
of  the  General  Dispensary,  AkUrsgate-atioety 
with  the  view  of  giving  the  thanks  of  tbo 
Societv  to  those  gentlemen  fbr  their  condnott 
and  of  expressing  at  the  same  time  the  feeling 
of  the  Society  relative  to  what  virtually  amounts 
to  the  sale  of  professional  appointments." 

Mr.  Pettigrew  took  the  chair  in  virtue  of  his 
office  of  President 

Dr.  Gregory,  in  commencing  the  iKaonsnon* 
aaid  he  thooe:ht  he  need  offi^r  no  apology  for 
bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  a 
subject  deeply  aflbcting  the  character  and  die* 
nily  of  the  medical  profession.  They  had  lately 
witnessed  an  extraordinary  event :  six  medical 
gentlemen,  of  great  reputation  and  scientific 
attainments,  hra  simultaneously  resigned  si- 
iuations  in  the  General  Dispensary ;  and  tha 
conduct  of  (hose  gentlemen  could  not  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  any  bodyof  their  profes* 
aional  brethren,  (/fear,  Aeor.)  They  must  either 
have  acted  wrongly  or  rightly,  (/feor,  Aeor  ) 
He  had  not  thouj^t  proper  to  attend  tbe  meet- 
ing which  took  place  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern 
relatire  to  this  subject,  because  he  nnderstood 
that  it  was  convened  to  support  tbe  medical 
officers,  and  he  dkl  not  approve  of  their  con^ 
duct  in  every  particular.  For  instance,  he  did 
not  admire  the  sarcastic  quotation  of  which  one 
of  them  made  use  of  from  Cato,nor  could  he  take 
their  part  in  a  trifling  and  paltry  dispute  about 
•a  side  entrance  to  the  Aldersgate-street  Dia* 
pensary.  He  thought  they  were  also  to  blame 
for  having  resigned  their  situations  in  a  huny, 
without  giving  the  Governors  an  opportunity 
of  filling  up  the  appointments.    But 

"  Non  ego  panels 

Offendar  macuUs; ' 

and  he  was  therefore  prepared  to  snppovt  then 
on  the  important  principles,  that  the  intetesta 
of  the  sick  poor,  and  the  respectability  of  tbe 
medical  profession,  required  that  medical  ap* 
pointments  in  public  dbpensaries  should  be 
free  even  from  the  auspicion  of  purchase. 
{Hear,  keenr.)  This  opinion  was  confiraied 
by  the  custom  now  established  with  regard  to 
snrgeonships  and  assistant-snrgeonships  in  tbe 
armv.  There  was  a  time  when  these  plaoea 
might  be  bought  and  sold,  bat  the  practice 
was  put  a  stop  to,  because  it  was  fbnnd  to  be 
derogatory  to  professional  character,  and  de* 
trimental  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  {Hmr, 
hear.)  In  the  East  India  Company'a  aerviee 
an^  man  attempting  to  sell  an  appointment  of 
this  nature  was  liable  to  be  indicted,  while 
the  partv  proposing  to  purchase  it  was  declared 
incapable  of  serving  his  Majesty.  (Hearjuar.) 
He  also  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  House 
of  Commons  with  respect  to  the  Insh  inlli^ 
fliaries.  I'hey  refused  to  vole  one  ahiOiag  of 
the  public  money  to  those  institntions»  nnlees 
a  rwulation  was  established  presenting  sob- 
scribers  of  less  standing  than  twelve  asonCfaa 
from  voting  atelectiona  for  oiBeers.  (jippimme.) 
In  London  charitable  institntiona 
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nlly  eondvetod  w  the  piineiple,  that  pvote* 
lional  appoiDtmaats  ahoold  not  be  open  to 
purchase,  bat  the  Governors  of  the  Alden* 
pto'Street  Dispensary  had  thooKht  proper  to 
follow  a  diflh«nt  rule,  and  they  defended  their 
:onduct,  he  believed,  on  the  ground,  that  good 
medical  oiBcers  were  not  wanting  to  those  few 
institutbns  whose  regulations  were  the  same 
IS  those  which  they  had  just  adopted.  This 
vas  precisely  a  repetition  of  the  argument  so 
iommoDlyused  in  defence  of  the  rotton  borough 
^stom— f  it  worked  well ;"  but  the  people  of 
England  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  bad 
mnciple  because  it  worked  well.  {AfpUnue,) 
The  Governors  of  the  Aldersgate-street  insti- 
ution  had,  in  point  of  &ot,  converted  their 
lispensarv  into  a  qiecies  of  rotten  borough, 
tnd,  until  their  lato  resolution  was  rescinded, 
le  hoped  it  wouki  be  spoken  of  as  the  Old 
>arum  of  medical  charities.  (^Applauie  and 
aughter,)  He  concluded  by  moving  a  reso- 
ution,  declaring  that  the  interests  of  the  poor 
ind  the  respectability  of  the  medical  profes- 
ion  required  that  the.  appointments  to  public 
harities  should  be  free  even  from  the  sus- 
picion of  beiQg  open  to  purchase. 

Mr.  Griffiths  stated  that  he  concurred  in 
very  word  that  had  fdlen  from  Dr.  Gregory, 
nd  felt  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution. 

Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Chinnock,  in  moving  a  resolutwn  de- 
laring  that  the  regulation  lately  adopted  by 
lie  governors  of  Sie  Alderegate-street  Dis- 
'ensary,  in  permitting  persons  to  vote  who 
ecame  governors  seven  days  previous  to  the 
lection,  amounted  virtually  to  the  sale  of 
•rofessionai  appointments,  observed  that  the 
flfect  of  the  regulation  would  be  to  open  the 
oors  of  charitable  institutions  to  inexperienced 
ouths  with  plenty  of  money  in  their  pockets, 
istead  of  to  persons  of  mature  talents.  He 
imself  knew  a  gentleman  who  would  have 
een  very  glad  to  expend  five  hundred  guineas 
)  place  his  nephew,  who  had  just  obteined 
is  certificate,  in  a  public  dispensary.  If  the 
lembers  of  the  medical  profession  would  only 
nite  firmly  together,  and  display  an  etprit  de 
Trptj  they  might  easily  prevent  the  execution 
f  such  «n  obnoxious  regulation  as  that  to 
rhich  the  resohition  alluded.    {Hear.) 

Dr.  Ryan  seconded  the  resolution.  He 
ondemned  the  regulation  adopted  by  the 
ovemori  of  the  Aldersgate-street  Dispensary, 
s  tending  to  the  introduction  of  inexperienced 
ersons  to  situations  which  none  but  men  of 
t>ility  and  practice  ought  to  fill.  He  gave 
le  govtmore  credit  for  having  put  down  pre- 
lature  canvassing  and  proxy  votes ;  but  they 
estroyed  these  «latary  changes  by  allowing 
ersons  to  make  votes  a  few  davs  before  the 
lection.  In  fact,  they  allowed  a  physician 
r  surgeon  of  a.day's.stending  to  compete 
ith  practitioners  of  eminence  and  experience, 
'heir  law  deprived  the  poor  of  the  best  advice, 
>  whidh  they  art  entitled  on  the  grounds  of 
amenity. 

Canf ed  vmmAmtmAj> 

Dr.  WetMler  nid  that,  beUfvlBg  die  eondoet 


of  the  late  medical  oiBcers  of  the  Aldeiegale*> 
street  Dispensary  to  be  highly  deserving  of 
approbation,  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  pro* 
posing  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  those  gentle* 
men.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  had  been  said  that 
they  ought  not  to  have  exposed  the  sick  poor 
to  danger  by  a  precipitete  retirement.  From 
that  opinion  he  totally  dissented,  and  he 
thought  no  imputation  could  be  cast  upon 
their  character  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
signation. Upon  retiring  they  had  declared 
that  they>would  willingly  attend  to  the  sick 
poor  of  the  dispensary  until  their  places  were 
supplied  by  others ;  and  it  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  meeting  that  an  advertise- 
ment very  soon  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  notifying  that  a  physician  and 
surgeon  were,  as  usual,  in  constant  attendance 
at  the  Aldersgate-street  institution.    No  in- 

i'ury  to  the  sick  poor  had,  therefore,  resulted 
rom  the  retirement  of  the  late  medical  officers. 
{Hear.)  After  passing  a  high  eobgium  on 
the  character  and  abilities  of  Dr. '  Birkbeck, 
and  the  other  medical  officers  of  the  Alders- 
gate-street Dispensary,  Dr.  Webster  concluded 
by  proposing  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the 
Society  be  given  to  those  gentlemen,  (^jo- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Millington  seconded  the  resolution. 

Dr.  Epps  rose  and  said.  Sir,  I  oppose 
this  resolution;  I  approve  entirely  of  the 
principle,  that  no  public  Institution  should 
be  open  to  purchase,  and  I  have  voted  ibr  the 
resolution  moved  by  Dr.  Gregory:  to  this, 
indeed,  I  cannot  consent,  and  must  beg  that, 
as  we  are  met  to  inquire  respecting  the  resig- 
nation of  the  medical  officers,  the  Society, 
•from  whom  I  perceive  I  differ  from  the  mani- 
fesUtions  of  applause,  will  hear  the  grounds 
on  which  I  must  vote  in  opposition  to  this 
resolution.  1  find.  Sir,  that  the  Aldersgate- 
street  Dispensary  was  established  in  1770,  and 
ihat  one  of  the  laws  thereof,  till  the  year  1825, 
was,  that  any  person  might  vote  who  sub* 
fcribed  four  days  previous  to  the  election, 
froxu  and  penonaf  votes  being  admitted^  It 
IS  well  known  also,  that  this  law  was  altered 
in  1825,  and  the  regulation  was  introduced, 
that  no  person  (exoepting  Life-Governors) 
should  vote  unless  he  had  been  a  Governor  of 
Mf  months*  standing.  The  Committee,  it  is 
also  well  known,  perceived,  as  they  imagined, 
the  injurious  effect  of  this  law,  and  succeeded 
in  reverting,  not  to  the  original  law,  but  to 
one  which  virtually  abolisMd  proxy  voters, 
so  fiir  as  they  might  act  injuriously  in  an  elec* 
tion,  and  gave  to  Governors  of  seven  davs' 
standing  the  power  of  voting  in  person.  1  pis 
law  the  Committee  further  protected  by  pass- 
ing a  very  salutory  regulation : — '*  Every  per- 
son to  be  incompetent  to  be  a  candidate,  who, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  solicit,  or 
authorise,  or  permit  any  person  to  solicit  the 
vote  of  any  Governor  in  his  fiivonr  previously 
to  the  notification  of  the  vacancy  by  public 
■dvertisenient."  I  ask.  Sir,  what  regulation 
ean  be  more  exoellent,  mere  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  dignity  of  oor  profession  ?  In  add ' 
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tion  to  this,  they  ptssecl  another  regulation, 
"  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  candi* 
date  for  any  medical  office  whose  testimoniab 
shall  not  have  been  previously  approved  of  by 
the  Medical  Committee."  The  liberal  con- 
stitution of  this  Committee  I  admire  {here 
Dr.  Eppe  woe  called  to  order)  I  referred. 
Sir,  to  the  Committee,  because  I  might  show 
that  they  had  not  acted  so  injuriously  to  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  as  had  been  implied ; 
and  also  that,  as  the  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  medical  officers  will,  by  implication, 
condemn  the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  Go- 
vernors, I  thought  it  but  fair  to  notice  tlie 
real  condition  of  things  in  reference  to  this 
much-spoken-of  resolution.  It  is  well  known, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  new  regulation 
having  been  passed,  the  medical  officers 
resigned :  and  the  resolution  before  us 
gives  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Society  to 
these  medical  officers  for  so  doing.  I 
would  have  given  my  cordial  thanks  to  these 
gentlemen  it  they  had  acted  consistently 
throughout;  but  when  I  look  to  the  names 
of  these  gentlemen  and  find  that  Dr.  Birkbeck, 
Dr.  Clutterbuck,  and  Dr.  Lambe  came  into 
the  Charity  under  the  old  regulation  (not 
guarded  like  the  present  one)  namely,  Drs. 
Birkbeck  and  Clutterbuck  in  1807,  and  Dr. 
Lambe  in  1812,  what  am  I  to  think  of  these 
advocates,  in  1833,  of  the  djgnity  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  for  surely  if  these  gentlemen  joined 
an  institution  having  this  denounced  law, 
surely  the  di<rnitv  of  the  profession  was  as 
much  offended  then  as  noio*  I  do  not  say 
that  Dr.  Birkbeck,  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  or  Dr. 
Lambe  made  use  of  this  law  to  get  themselves 
into  the  Charity;  no,  for  there  was  no  contest 
in  the  case  of  these  three  gentlemen  ;  but  my 
wonder  i»,  that  thev  should  have  identified 
themselves  with,  and  sought  admission  into^ 
a  Charity  having  a  law,  from  which  Charity 
tliey  now  make  it  a  virtue  to  depart,  on  the 
ground,  that  a  law,  in  their  minus,  similar  to 
that  under  which  they  joined  the  Charity  has 
been  enacted.  Surely,  if  it  be  honourable  in 
them  to  resign  now,  what  must  be  the  con- 
clusion regarding  their  having  sought  admis- 
sion then  ?  There  is  a  want  of  consistency; 
and,  as  exhibiting  this  want  of  consistency,  I 
cannot  give  them  my  cordial  thanks.  (Hear,) 
Another  gentleman,  whose  name  I  find  among 
those  who  resigned,  is  Mr.  Salmon.  Now  I 
find  that  Mr.  Salmon  tried  to  obtain  admission 
into  the  Aldersgate-street  Dbpensary  in  the 
year  1820,  and  he  had  127  votes.  This  same 
gentleman,  or,  at  least,  a  gentleman  of  the 
same  name,  stood  again,  in  1825,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  EUerby,  and  had  636  votes, 
while  Mr.  EUerby  had  643.  Now,  are  we  to 
imagine  that  the  public  estimation  in  which 
this  gentleman  was  held  by  the  Governors  of 
the  charity  could  occasion  this  augmentation 
in  votes  from  127  to  636  in  the  course  of  four 
yff"/  This  might  be;  but  such  a  favour- 
able inference  is  completely  overturned  by 
-  fi*ct,  that  at  the  next  elecUon,  at  which 
^n  gained  the  object  of  his  ambition* 


he  had  only  315  votes.  Now  whoe  were  all 
the  Governors  who  voted  for  Mr.  Salmon  on 
the  preceding  occasion:  more  than  300  of 
his  supporters  in  1824  were  absent  on  this,  a 
contestfHl  election.  Now  what  must  I  infer 
from  this,  namely^  that  the  report  which 
prevails  is  true,— -that  Mr.  Salmon  made 
voters  on  the  occasion.  Now,  Sir,  I  ask  yon, 
and  the  members  of  this  Society  how  can  a 
person,  who  made  use  of  this  system  of  making 
money  voters,  claim  merit  to  himself  in  re* 
signing,  because  a  law,  somewhat  similar, 
although  materially  different  in  some  respects, 
is  re-enacted?  {Here  again  called  to  oixierJ) 
In  conclusion.  Sir,  I  b^  to  state  that,  under 
these  grounds,  namely,  that  three  of  the  me- 
dical officers,  namely,  Dr.  Birkbeck,  Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck, and  Dr.  Lambe,  came  into  the  charity 
with  the  regulation,  which  they  now  condemn, 
staring  them  in  the  hce ;  and  further,  that  a 
fourth,  Mr.  Salmon,  had  made  use  of  the  very 
law  which  be  now  so  deprecates,  I  cannot 
but  oppose  the  giving  to  them  the  cordial 
tlianks  of  the  Society*. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  requested  Dr.  Epps  to  con- 
fine himself  more  strictly  to  the  question  under 
discussion. 

Dr.  Epps  sakl  that  his  object  was  to  shov 
that  the  committee  of  the  Aldersgate-street 
Dispensary  were  not  so  much  to  blame  as 
some  persons  would  have  it  believed.  One  of 
the  resolutions  which  they  passed— 4hat  no 
candidate  should  directly  or  indirectly  canvass 
for  a  place  until  its  vacancy  was  publicly 
advertised — reflected  the  highest  honour  oa 
them.  They  also  adopted  a  regulation  abolish- 
ing the  evil  of  proxy  vote^  and  resolved  that 
no  person  should  be  eligible  as  a  candidate 
whose  testimonials  were  not  approved  of  by 
the  medical  committee,  which  was  composed 
of  gentlemen  belonging  to  every  branch  of  the 
medical  profession.  {Quettion,  ^iietANSi,  amd 
disapprobation,)  He  was  unwilling  to  weary 
the  meeting,  and  he  would  at  once  withdraw 
his  opposition  to  the  motion,  if  Mr.  Salmon 
woulcl  declare  that  he  had  not  expended  twp 
hundred  guineas  in  the  purchase  of  votes  at 
the  Aldersgate-street  Dispensary.  {Diiap^ 
probation  and  freneral  cries  of  NoS) 

Mr.  Salmon,  who  was  present  as  a  visiter, 
said  that  when  the  proper  time  arrived  he 
should  be  able  to  vinaicate.bis  own' chaiactar 
and  to  place  Dr.  Epps  in  that  position  in  whic^ 
he  ought  to  stand.    {Hear^  hear,) 

Dr.  Epps  said  tliat  the  impression  on  his 
uiind  was,  tliat  Mr.  Salmon  had,  Ipr  elec- 
tioneering purposes,  created  a  vast  number  of 
governors.    {Question,) 

Dr.  Johnson  rose  to  order.  The  resolution 
before  the  society  referred  to  a  specific  part  of 
the  conduct  of  the  medical  officers  oi  the 
Alders^te-street  Dispensary,  and  it  was  con- 
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*  We  have  considered  it  an  act  of  justks  to 
Dr.  Epps  to  give  a  liill  repoit  of  his  obserfSr 
tions,  as  they  were  so  strongly  opposed  to  those 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Sooety. 
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nmin^  time  io  no  purpose  to  rake  up  the  his- 
ory  of  past  transactions.    {Heart  hear*) 

Mr.  King  hoped  that  the  resolution  would 
lass  unanimously,  but  in  order  to  obtain  that 
esirabie  result,  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
iscuss  the  question  fujlv  in  all  its  bearings. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  thought  that  Dr.  Epps  was 
•avelUng  too  far  wide  of  the  motion ;  the  time 
f  the  meeting  was  limited,  and  it  was  there- 
ire  desirable  to  keep  as  strictly  as  possible  to 
le  question  under  discussion. 

Dr.  Epps  said  that  he  considered  the  con- 
uct  of  the  Governors  of  the  Aldersgate-^treet 
dispensary  would  be  impliedly  censured  by 
assing  a  vote  of  thanks  on  the  late  medical 
fficers ;  and  he  had  therefore  thought  proper 
» state  what  the  governors  had  done.  There 
as  but  one  more  point  to  which  he  would 
ill  the  attention  of  the  meeting  before  he  sat 
>wn.  The  late  regulation  of  the  dbpensary 
revented  governors  of  less  standing  than  six 
onths  from  voting,  governors  for  life  excepted, 
his  was  a  most  important  exception,  as  it 
lowed  the  manufacture  of  any  number  of 
)te8,  on  the  payment  of  ten  guineas  for  each, 
id  yet  this  was  the  regulation  of  which  the 
te  medical  officers  of  tlie  dispensary,  who 
retended  to  be  such  sticklers  for  the  dignity 

*  the  profession,  approved. 

Dr.  Sigmond  could  have  hoped  that  no  per- 
n  would  have  been  found  to  oppose  a  reso- 
lion  which  had  met  with  the  unanimous 
probation  of  every  class  of  the  profession, 
his  opinion  the  late  medical  officers  of  the 
tdersgate-street  Dispensary  had  conducted 
^mselves  most  properly  under  circumstances 
peculiar  difficulty.  (Hear,  hear,)  He  did 
t  think  that  they  were  bound  to  support  an 
noxious  law  because  it  was  in  existence  when 
3y  joined  the  dispensary ;  on  the  contrary, 
;  very  circumstance  of  having  felt  the  incon- 
niences  arising  from  the  law  would  naturally 
luce  them  to  oppose  it     {Hear,  hear.) 

•  F.  Burdett,  who  had  been  a  reformer  all 
i  life,  entered  the  House  of  Commons  by 
tans  of  the  close  borough  of  Boroughbridge, 
t  he  did  not,  therefore,  consider  himself 
*cluded  from  exposing  the  evils  of  the 
rough  svstem.  In  his  opinion  the  society 
^ht  to  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  gentle- 
n  who  had  been  the  first  to  make  a  stand 

the  honour  of  the  profession  ;  and  he  had 
doubt  they  would  receive  the  thanks  of  the 
ole  meeting,  excepting  Dr.  Epps.  {Ap- 
fuse,) 

M.r.  King  was  ready  to  give  his  thanks  to 
!  late  medical  officers  of  the  Aldersgate- 
>et  Dispensary;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
tught  that  no  censure  should  be  cast  on  the 
vernors  of  the  institution.  He  was  con- 
iced  that  their  conduct  was  not  actuated  by 
f  feeling^  of  hostility  towards  their  medical 
cars.  The  mischief  was  in  the  system,  and 
.  in  the  men. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried, 
.  Epps  being  the  only  person  who  opposed  it. 
Or.  Copland  moved  a  resolution  of  thanks 
VOL.  iv. 


•to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  fot 
having  marked,  by  resigning  the  office  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Aldersgate-street  Dispensary,  hts 
disapproval  of  the  regulation  lately  adopted 
by  the  Governors. 
'  The  resolution  having  been  seconded,  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  next  resolution,  proposed  by  Dr.  Somcr- 
ville,  declaring  *'  that  any  physician  or  surgeon 
who  avails  himself  of  the  regulation  lately 
adopted  at  the  Aldersgate-street  Dispensary, 
and  thus  virtually  purchases  a  medical  appoint- 
ment, will  thereby  forfeit  the  respect  of  his 
professional  brethren,"  was  also  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Dr.*  Birkbeck  then  presented  himself  to  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  amidst  great  applause. 
He  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  opinions  of  the  body  he  had  the 
honour  to  address ;  but  highly  as  he  valued 
their  vote  of  thanks,  he  regarded  it  as  insigni- 
ficant when  compared  with  the  resolution 
which  preceded  it,  and  which  established  the 
principle  fcr  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
contended.  (Applause.)  If  he  had  thought 
that  the  observations  directed  against  the  late 
medical  officers  of  the  Aldersgate-street  insti- 
tution could  have  influenced  the  decision  of 
that  meeting,'  he  should  have  risen  earlier,  to 
state  facts  which  as  yet  had  not  been  stated, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  erroneous  im- 
pression being  produced ;  but  he  felt  it  was 
impossible  for  that  society  not  to  'perceive  to 
what  sources  the  Individual  from  whom  those 
observations  proceeded  had  ' appalled  for  the 
fiicts,  as  he  called  the  statements  which  he  had 
made.  That  individual  had,  indeed,  taken 
especial  care  not  to  make  acquaintance  with 
these  whose  comniunicatibns  might  have  led  to 
the  material  modification,  if  not  the  entire  sup-^ 

firession,  of  his  speech.  (Oreat  aoplause.) 
I  had  been  imputed  to  himself  ana  bis  late 
colleagues  that  they  obtained  their  appoint- 
ments in  the  Aldersgate-street  Dispensary  by 
the  assistance  of  a  law  which  they  now  con* 
demned.  In  reply  he  begged  to  state  that 
they  had  derived  no  assistance  from'  that  law  \ 
and  when  he  was  told  that  he  might  obtain 
the  situation  of  physician  to  the  dispensary,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  by  making 
governors,  he  at  once  said  that  if  such  means 
existed,  they  should  not  be  employed  by  him; 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  also  knew  that  Drs.  Clut* 
terbuck.  Lamb,  and  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Pereira; 
refused  to  avail  themselves  of  that  obnoxious 
regulation,  and  Dr.  Epps,  if  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire  why  so  few  governors  were 

{)resent  at  some  of  the  elections,  might  have 
earned  that  the  reason  was  because  there  was 
no  opposition.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  soon  as 
Dr.  Clutterbuck  and  himself  possessed  the 
power,  they  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  ne# 
r^ulation,  the  necessity  of  which  was  made 
more  apparent  by  the  unfortunate  scenes  of 
riot  and  uproar  created  by  guinea  and  pocket 
voters,  which  followed  the  election  in  which 
Mr*  SahnoQ   was .  engaged— honourably  •  htf 
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(Dr.  Bbkbeck)  woM  undertake  to  say,  not^ 
witfaftanding  all  the  insiiiiiatioiisto'the  eoo- 
trary.     {Hear,  hear.)     The  regulation,  as 
orieiiiaUy  proposed,  provided  that  no  governor 
of  less  standing  than  twelve  months  should 
have  a  vole ;  but  the  opposition  to  this  propo- 
sition was  so  great  that  toey  were  glad  to  com- 
pound for  six  months.    They  had  also  left  out 
of  the  regulation  those  words  which  gave  to 
life-governors  the  right  of  voting  immediately 
on  the  payment  of  their  ten  guineas ;  but  th» 
was  considered  such  an  outrageous  attempt  to 
be  virtuous  as  could  not  be  endured,  and  they 
were  obliged,  for  fear  of  losing  the  benefit  of 
the  rest  of  the  regulation,  to  allow  the  ten  guinea 
voteie  to  re«iain.  That  was  not  their  &ult,  but 
their  .misfertttoe.  {Hear,  hear,)  However,  the 
yegulatbn  was  thought  too  good  to  continue, 
aiKl  accordingly  attempts  were  made,  from 
time  to  time,  to  alter  it,  which  at. last  suc- 
ceeded.  ItwasthenthatheandhisooUeagueii 
tesiffoed)  in  order/ to  show  that  they:  were 
resolutely  determined  to  maintain  the  prindpte 
on  which  the  regulation  was  founded ;  and  if 
the  course  which  they  had  pursued  tended  to 
the  introduction  of  a  soundw  system,  in  re^ 
ferenoe  to  the  appointment  of  medical  oflkeis 
to  public  charities,  their  purpose  would  be 
fully  ^xayrered,    {Hear,  hearl)    He  begged, 
before  he  sat  down,  to  return  his  thanks  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  the  meeting  had 
been  pleased  to  notice  their  conduct.    {Great 
eu)piame») 

UTn  Roberts  begged  to  thank  the  meeting 
for  th^  vote  of  approbation  which  they  had 
passed  on  his  conduct  In  looking  back  at 
what  he  had  done,  he  felt  that  he  had  nothing 
to  apologise  for,  except,  perhaps,  an  indiscreet 
quotation.  (Laughter.)  There  was  not  a 
step  taken  by  himself  and  colleagues  with 
reference  to  the  Aldersgate-street  dispensary 
bat  heeloriedin.    {AppUnue.) 

Mr.^Ssdmoli  said  that  having  been  personally 
attacked  in  the  coarse  of  that  evening  by  a 
gentleman  to  whom,  he  <tras  happy  to  say,  he 
was  an  entire  stranger,  he  thought  it  right  to 
state  What  was  tiie  course  he  pursued  in  order 
to  obtain  the  situation  he  lately  filled'  in  the 
Alderwate-street  Dispensary.     He  had  beeil 
engag^  in  three  contests,  and  during  two  of 
them  he  had  never  resorted  to  any  other 
nieana  of  obtaining  votes  than  canvassing  the 
Governors  whom  he  found  in  existence.  That 
was  well -known  to  the  gentlemen  who  hap* 
pened  to  .be  his  opponents  on  those  occasions. 
He  had  also  determined  to  act  upon  the  same 
principle  in  the  third  contest,  when  he  heard 
that  hie  Cpponeht  intended  to  buy  the  phuM 
by  creatin|f  Governors.  He  then  declared  that 
hie  wa»  willing  mod  anxiou)  to  carry  on  the 
election  in  a  fair  manner,  but  that  he  would 
not  submit  to  be  beaten  by  a  creation  of  new 
Governors;  and  he  fiurly  told  his  opponent 
thai  if  any  atteaipt  was  made  to  defeat  him  by 
creating  gnmea-vetersyhe  would  use  the  came 
■aeans  in  edf-defence.     {Hectr,  hear.)    He 
vas  now  opposed  toev^ryreguUtion  by  which 
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purchasJSe^^  and  be  had  oftwi  said,  that  if 
they  were  to  be  sold  at  all,  the  best  ^ 
moM  be  to  take  them  to  Garraway's  come- 
hoose,  and  dispose  of  them  by  pubhc  andioii. 
{Hear,  hear.)  After  this  explanation,  he 
trusted  that  Dr.  Epps  would  admit  thU  he 
had  been  deceived.  In  conclusion,  he  had 
only  to  observe  that  he  highly  appreciated 
the  manner  in  which  his  conduct,  dictated 
solely  by  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  Urn 
dignky  of  the  profession  and  the  interests  of 
the  public,  had  been  taken  notice  of  by  the 
Society.    {General  appiauee,) 

Dr.  Epps  said  that  the  statement  just  mada 
by  Mr.  Salmon  confirmed  what  he  said,  that 
-Governors  were  made  by  that  gentleman  far 
electioneering  purposes.  Still  he  was  willing 
^to  admit  that  Mr.  Salmon  had  explained  the 
natter  in  a  way  that  proved  he  had  not  been 
actuated  by  improper  motives. 

A  resolution  pledging  the  Society  to  bring 
the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  Par- 
iiament,  and  another  thanking  the  medical 
gentlemen  of  Leeds  and  Nottingham  for  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  reference  to  this  matter^ 
were  proposed  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Fettigrew,  before  leavUig  the  chair, 
observed  that  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from 
-expressing  any  opinion  on  the  subject  which 
had  just  been  discussed,  in  conseq[uence  of  il» 
having  fallen  to  his  lot  to  discharge  the  duty 
of  president;  but  as  the  meeting  was  now  at 
an  eiid,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
he  entirely  concurred  in  the  resolations  which 
had  been  passed,  and  should  feel  no  hesi- 
tation in  attaching  his  name  to  them. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 

.  At  the  condnsion  of  the  above  dfeeussioa 
the  following  Tssolutions  were  unanimooslj 
agreed  upon  and  carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Gregory  and  seeonded 
by  Mr.  Grifilth,  and  resolv^  unanimously. 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society  the 
interests  of  the  sick  poor,  and  the  respect- 
ability of  the  Medical  Profession,  equally 
require  that  the  appointments  to  public 
chirrities  should  be  free  from  even  the  sus- 
picion of  being  open  to  purchase. 
Moved  by  M^.  Chinnock  and  seconded  by 
Dr.  Ryan,  and  resolved  unanimously, 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  w>ciety  the 
Regulation  lately  adopted   by  the  60- 
'  vernors  of  the  General  Dispensary,  Al* 
dersgate-street,  permitting  any  person  to 
attend  and  vote  personally,  who  should 
becoAe  a  Governor  seven  days  prior  to 
the  election,  amounts  virtually  to  the  sale 
of  the  professional  appointment 
Moved  by  Dr.  Webster,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Millington,  and  resolved  unanimously,  with 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Epps, 
That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  WestmHisfter 
Medical  Society  are  due  and  are  hereby 
given   to   Drs.  Birkbeck,  Clutterbudt, 
I«aiiibe|  and  Reb^;  abo  to  Mens* 
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Salmon wd CoulaoQ» Ibf  Oieir nobteand 
disinterested  conduct  in  resigning  their 
office,  rather  than  tacitly  assent  to  the 
introduetion  of  a  law  which  compiomiMs 
the  honour  and  independence  of  the  Me- 
dical Profesftion. 
Moved  by  Dr.  Copland,  seconded  by  Dr. 
|inQod,  and  resolved  unanimously, 
That  the  moat  respectful  thanks  of  this 
Society  be  tendered  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  for  his  liberal 
and  enli|^btened  conduct  in  retiring  from 
the  Presidency  of  the  General  Dispensary, 
.^Idersgate-street,  thereby  marking  the 
sense  His  Royal  Highness  entertains  of 
the  conduct  or  the  nradical  oflcen  in  re- 
sisting the  adoption  of  a  most  pernicioua 
and  obnoxious  regulation, 
^oved  by  Dr.  Somerville,  seconded  by  Mr. 
nt,  and  resolved  unanimously, 
Phat  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society  any 
physician  or  surgeon  who  shall  avail 
himself  of  such  a  law,  and  thus  virtually 
purchase  a  professional  appointment  in 
any  public  charity,  forfeits  thereby  his 
claim  to  the  respect  of  his  professional 
brethren. 

loved  by  Dr.  Somerville,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Dond,  and  resolved  unanimously, 
hat  the  Society  pledges  itself  to  bring*  thiSj 
amongst  other  grievances,  before  snch 
Committee  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  inauire  into  the 
practice  and  regulations  of  the  medical 
profession. 

oved  by  Dr.  Jewel,  seconded  by  Dr.  J. 
tt  Crane,  and  resolved  unanimously, 
lat  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  justly 
due  and  hereby  given  to  the  Medical 
Practitioners  of  Sheffield,  Nottingham, 
Cork,  and  other  provincial  towns,  for 
their  readiness  to  stand  forward  in  sopi* 
port  of  the  dignity  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession. 

)ved  by  Mr.  Stodart,  seconded  by  Mr. 
iwood,  and  resolved  unanimouslVf 
lat  these  Reeolutwns  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  and 
hat  they  be  inserted  in  the  several  Medi* 
:ai  Journals  and  the  following  daily 
'apers,  namely  the  Timest  Herald, 
'Chronicle,  Globe,  and  Standard. 

T.  J.  ParriGiiKW, 
CAatrmofi. 
Ro  Stodart,  Seq, 


RVATlOMft  ON  THB  CHARACTBR 
LND  TRBATMXMT  OP  IRITIS. 

CHABLB8   WARBURTON  RIOOS,   ESQ. 
SURGEON. 

(^dmehtdai/rtm  page  302.) 

Qspectinff  the  irit,  ita  colour>  if 
led,  will  he  altered ;  this  ^a- 
raUon  will  depend  on  the  nataral 


cokat  and  the  degiem  and  doratioil  of 
the  inflammation.    As  the  change  i« 
produced  by  deposition  of  fibrine,  an 
admixture  of  yellow  with  ite  colour^ 
jn  health,  may  be  anticipated^  with  a 
tinge  of  red.    If  the  colour  appoach 
to  Uiat  cf  green  it  will  become  lighter* 
mingled  with  yellow ;  if  blue,  it  as^ 
snmes  a  greenish  hue ;  if  dark,  it  will 
exhibit  a  reddish  tint.   In  cases  where 
the  inflammati(m  is. high,  globules  of 
lymph  will  be  deposited,  of  a  yelloi^ 
or  amber  colour,  usually  three  or  four 
in  number,  and  occupying  in  gencffd 
xke  papillarymaigin ;  they  may,  how- 
ever,  form  la  the  ciliary  lx>rder,  or  on 
the  surface.  There  is  sometimes  seen« 
likewise,  a  detached  substance  in  this 
lower  part  of  the  anterior  diamber, 
of  different  magnitudes,  yarying  in 
bulk  from  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a 
small    pea,  ^ed    hypopion.     The 
earliest  deviation  in  the  motion  of  the 
iris  is  that  of  sluffgishness,  unaccom? 
panied  by  irregiUarity.    This  dimi^ 
nution  in  the  brisk  action  of  the  iris 
may  be  partly  owing  to  the  injected 
condition  of  the  part.    Mr.  Guthrie 
ascribes  this  to  a  state  of  turgesooiee 
of  its  vessels ;  he  conceives  that  the 
mobility  of  the  iris  may  be  impairedi 
and  contraction   rendered    irr^pxlar 
from  a  loaded  state  of  the  ve8sels> 
before  any  change  in  the  oroanisatiga 
has  occurred.     SubsequenUy  it  be* 
comes  irregular,,  contracts  imperfectly) 
or  not  at  all;  the  papill|a>y  9iaigui 
beopqnes  .thickened,   irregular,  Goa<r 
tracted,  and  drawn  backwards.   A 
times  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  is 
dilated,  at  oUiers  contracted ;  it  is  in 
the  generality  of  instances  diminished. 
The  pupil  may  be  divided  by  a  band 
of  lymph,  a  net-work  may  •obstruct 
the  opening,  or  a  complete  closure  of 
the  pupil  may  happen.    Under  pij 
of    these    conditions,  especially  the 
latter^  restoration  of  vision  by  medi* 
cal  treatment  is  very  ambiguous,  and 
the  prognosis  oiight  consequently  t<) 
btf  guarded. 

An  intereating  question  has  arisen 
aa  to  the  oriffSn  of  this  affection*— 
whether  the  ^sease  ever  exists  in  a 
sound  state  ,of  the    system,  or    b 
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idiapaihic,  or  follows  or  arises  from  a 
general  morbid  state  of  the  body, 
Specific  or  conatltutional,  I  cannot 
assent  to  the  opinion,  notwithstanding 
the  high  authority  Mr.  Lawrence's 
name  attaches  to  it,  that  iritis  is  never 
simple  or  idiopathic.  It  is  seldom  so ; 
but  the  weight  of  medical  testimony 
is  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  the  uncomplicated  form 
of  the  complaint.  In  the  summer  of 
last  year  a  case  corroborative  of  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion  came  under 
my  observation. 

A  countryman,  set.  24,  of  a  very 
robust  frame,  was  attacked,  after  seve- 
ral hours*  exposure  to  wet,  while  his 
face  was  exposed  to  a  penetrating 
wind,  by  inflammation  of  the  iris, 
ushered  in  by  the  usual  symptoms, 
and  uncomplicated  by  inflammatory 
action  in  any  other  texture.  It  showed 
the  characteristic  marks  of  iritis  in 
the  most  indisputable  manner;  and 
although  measures  were  promptly  and 
vigorouab^  used,  it  ended  in  adhesion, 
and  8l%fat  permanent  alteration  of 
colour.  This  young  man  had  not,  I 
can  attest,  been  the  subject  of  syphilis 
or  rheumatism,  nor  had  he  any  symp- 
toms of  strumous  diathesis. 

That  syphilis,  rheumatism,  gout, 
scrofula,  and  mercurialism,  predispose 
in  a  peculiar  d^ee,  and  in  frequency 
iti  the  order  of  their  enumeration,  to 
the  aflection,  must,  I  think,  be  ad- 
mitted. It  is  a  sequence  of  fever 
among  the  poor  In  Dublin.  It  may 
occur  from  punctured  wounds,  or  after 
extraction  of  cataract.  The  disease 
is,  however,  induced  by  secondary 
syphilitic  action  generally,  and  often 
co-exists  with  the  syphilitic  papular 
eruption,  or  the  scaly  eruption,  sore 
throat,  superficial  ulcerations  on  the 
soft  palate  of  a  venereal  nature,  in 
cases  where  mercury  was  administered 
ineflTectually,  or  acted  deleteriously 
during  its  exhibition.  Mercury  may 
be  the  sole  exciting  cause,  in  par- 
ticular where  the  body  has  been  under 
the  severer  influence  of  the  mineral 
^frequently.  I  have  known  it  attri- 
buted to  the  use  of  the  warm  bath 
^  merourialisation. 


The  first  step  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  is  the  free  abstraction  of 
blood,  if  the  inflammation  be  acute, 
and  the  strength  of  the  patient  do  not 
contra-indicate  its  adoption.  The  in- 
tention should  be  that  of  producing 
a  decided  impression  on  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  the  quantity  of  blood  drawn 
must  be  proportionate  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  design.  Without 
this  preparatory  step  any  course  of 
treatment  will  be  uncertain  and  in- 
judicious. It  lessens  the  local  action, 
mitigates  the  general  disturbance,  and 
feicilitates  the  curative  operation  of 
mercury.  An  acute  attack  may  de- 
stroy vision  in  four  or  five  days.  The 
use  of  mercury  is  to  follow  immedi- 
ately the  abstraction  of  blood;  it 
checks  the  action  in  the  minute  ves- 
sels, and  prevents  the  inflammation 
from  ending  in  adhesion. 

Calomel  and  opium  are  in  general 
use.  The  calomel  and  opium  are  to 
be  given  every  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
hour;  the  calomel  in  doses  of  from 
three  to  fiye  grains,  until  its  consti- 
tutional influence  is  unequivocal.  As 
soon  as  that  is  established,  the  pain 
and  intolerance  of  light  abate,  the 
redness  disappears,  the  motion  of 
the  iris  is  restored,  the  absorption  of 
lymph  is  set  up,  the  clearness  of  the 
cornea  is  restored  in  cases  in  which 
it  had  participated,  and  the  aqueous 
humour  becomes  transparent.  Whilst 
these  efl^ects  are  being  brought  on« 
the  extract  of  belladonna  is  to  be 
smeared  over  the  superciliary  region, 
and  round  the  orbit  night  and  morn- 
ing. Many  other  substances  answer 
this  end.  Henbane  is  used  by  some  ; 
but  the  belladonna,  either  in  form  of 
extract  round  the  eye,  or  in  solution 
to  the  elobe,  has  superseded  every 
other.  It  dilates  the  pupil,  and  pre- 
vents the  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the 
crystalline  capsule ;  or,  if  adhesions 
have  formed  they  are  elongated.  It 
is  supposed  also  to  alleviate  the  pain^ 
and  with  this  view  has  been  combined 
with  opium ;  but  this  benefit  is  by 
no  means  certain.  Topical  applica- 
tions are  unavailing ;  local  depletion 
by  leeches  or  cupping  may  be  highly 
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Ivantdgebns  in  the  coarse  cf  the 
eatment.    This  treatment  is  appli- 
ible  to  an  acute  attack. 
In  the  sub-acute  cases  there  is  not 
le  imperative  call  for  the  full  effect 

•  bleeding,  nor  the  very  rapid  in- 
tnluction  of  mercury  into  the  system, 
eeching  or  cuppine  may  be  substi. 
ited  for  the  general  bleeding  if  de-^ 
ility  is  apprehended^  and  the  jcalomel 
^portioned  in  smaller  doses,  and 
iven  at  longer  intervals.  In  the 
ironic  form  of  the  complaint,  a  month 

*  six  weeks  is  not  an  unusual  period 
T  its  duration ;  when  it  assumes 
lis  moderate  and  protracted  form  of 
;tion,  there  is  consequently  less  se- 
issity  for  tlie  adoption  of  the  vi- 
>rou8  and  prompt  measures  already 
leciiied.  These,  however,  are  to  be 
llowed  at  the  discretion  of  the  prac- 
tioner,  and  may  be  relied  on  as 
'inging  about  a  favourable  issue. 

Cases  occasionally  occur  in-  which 
lis  treatment  would  be  injudicious, 
'  even  hazardous.  They  are  rare. 
It  too  frequent  to  be  overlooked, 
here  are  mdividuals  who  cannot 
!ar  mercury  in  any  quantity  or  form, 
^here  this  idiosyncrasy  is  Known  or 
und  to  exists  mercury  must  not  be 
ven,  or  its  use  nrnst  be  discontinued 
I  the  manifestationiof  any  untoward 
mptoms.  The  mercurial  rash  may 
i  excited  by  a  few  grains  of  the 
ineral. 

Iritis  now  and  then  comes  on  in 
'ujunction  with  syphilis,  when  mer« 
iry  would,  if  given  in  efficient  doses, 
;  unsafe.  The  sort  of  cases  to  which 
allude  will  be  met  in  the  persons  of 
>ung  men  of  dissipated  habits  and 
*oken  up  constitutions,  with  a  ten- 
ancy to  tubercular  deposition  in  the 
ings,  or  strong  evidence  of  its  having 
ready  taken  place.  If  mercury  be 
ven  to  check  the  iritis,  it  will  bie  at 
le  risk  of  exciting  a  fatal  action  in 
le  chest.  In  those  cases  where  it  is 
;companied  by  syphilitic  eruptions, 
le  blotches  may  degenerate  into 
abs,  a  p)iagedenic  ulceration  may 
isue.  The  spirit  of  turpentine,  as 
icommended  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  I 
%ve  seen  used  in  xaaes,  ^such  as  I 


have  described,  with  entire  Bticectt. 
Given  to  the  extent  of  one  >or  two 
drachms  three  times  daily,  I  have 
witnessed  a  perfect  core.  An  allevia« 
tion  was  generally  experienced  on  the 
third  day  of  its  use;  and  at  the  end 
of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  days  all 
traces  of  the  disease  had  vanished* 

The  spirits  of  turpentine  will  be 
found  a  valuable  subsidiary  remedy  in 
cases  at  least  in  which  mercury  is 
prohibited. — Edinb.  Med.  and  Sutg* 
Jour, 

2>70IlTBAMFTOM    JNFIBlfABy.— 
I4ITHOTBITY. 


A  NUMEROUS  meeting  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  of  this  and  the  neighbour* 
ing  towns  took  place  at  our  Infirmary 
a  ^rtnight  since,  to  hear  a  lecture  on 
the  novel  and  interesting  operation  of 
lithotrity,  and  to  witness  the  perfnmu 
ance  of  the  operation  on  several  pa» 
tients  by  Mr.  Costello.  On  Thurs* 
day  there  seemed  to  be  no  abatement 
of  the  interest  excited  on  the  occasion^ 
as  the  medical  gentlemen  assembled 
in  still  greater  numbers,  and  from 
greater  distances  than  at  first,  to 
witness  the  continuation  of  the  ope« 
rations.  Practitioners  were  present 
from  Bedford,  Newport  Pagnel,  Stony 
Stratford,  Wellingborough,  Kettering, 
Thrapston,  Oundle,  Market  Harbo« 
rough,  Leicester,  Daventry,  Banbury^ 
Towcester,  Leamington,  and  '  some 
even  from  Birmingham.  At  two 
o'clock  Dr.  Robertson  waa  called  to 
the  chair.  On  taking  the  chair  Dn 
R.  dwelt  on  the  pl^ure  which  the 
meeting  had  felt  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, in  hearing  from  Mr.  Costello 
his  clear  and  able  narrative  of  feust^ 
bearing  upon  the  discovery  and  sao- 
cessfuf establishment  of  this  important 
improvement — the  most  important-—* 
of  modern  surgery.  Seeing  jbo  many 
gentlemen  present  on  this,  who  were 
not  able  to  attend  on  the  former,  o^ 
casion,  he  hoped  Mr.  Costello  would 
not  think  it  too  much  trouble  to  enter 
briefly  u^n  some  of  those  points  of 
the  medical  literature  of  hthotrity, 
previoosly  to  the  pezfennaafle  of  ^ 
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(ypentioiiB.  The  botrd  Toom  ofdM* 
Infirmarjr  was  croirdtd>  «iid  th«  in*> 
ttrcBt  at.  this  moment  wet  inteaee. 
Mr.  Coetello  undertook  the  task,  and 
perftvmed  it  in  a  fluent,  dear^  and 
imprenive  manner,  shedding  over  the 
induetions  and  details  of  soienoe  the 
graoes  of  easy  and  natural  eloquence. 
He  obeerred,  that  nothingr  could  be 
more  interesting  to  the  medical  man  of 
the  present  day,  than  to  consider  sepa- 
vstefy  the  histoiy  of  any  operation  or 
curative  process,  from  itseaniest  period 
down  to  its  present  state.  By  way 
of  elucidation  he  made  a  rapid  sketch 
of  amputation,  tracing  it  .through  its 
phases  of  actual  cautery,  ligature, 
anion  by  firnt  intention,  Ste.  He  fbU 
Igiwed  out  the  historv  of  lithotrit^  in 
the  same  manner,  awelling  fordUy 
and  learnedly  on  the  various  attempts 
whioh  luHi  been  made,  in  the  progrM 
of  ages,  to  supersede  the  operation  by 
the  knife.  He  -all uded  with  gratitude 
to  the  labours  of  Civifde,  who  was  the 
iint  to  establish  this  benefioent  and 
almost  painless  mode  of  operation; 
and  concluded  his  luminous  address, 
which  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
the  applause  of  the  meeting,  by  stating 
that  tne  ponularity  of  Hthotrity  was 
finmded  on  tne  benefits  it  had  already 
conferred  on  suffering  humanity,  as 
evinced  in  upwards  of  300  cases  of 
eure«— 4>ne  of  the  patients  was  now 
introduced  and  pla<^  on  the  table. 
ThcK  waa  none  of  the  terror  in  the 
countenance  of  the  patient,  nor  anx* 
iety  in  that  of  the  operator,  which  the 
by-atander  is.  wont  to  associate  with 
the  idea  of  a  great  sui^oal  operation* 
The  patient  wassaiilingandapparenily 
nnconcemed;  the  operator  calm  and 
dieerful.  His  dexterity  was  truly 
admirable ;  in  a  twinkling  the  stone 
Was  «eised,  and  waa  distmctly  heard 
to  break  down  under  Mr.  Cs.  rapid 
Bia&ipulation.  The  instrument  waa 
aow'^thdimwn,  and  passed  round  for 
inapectien ;.  its  jaws  were  loaded  with 
the  tMfii  of  the  poor  patient's  inter* 
aal  enemy.  He  mat  off  the  table 
atmbhr,  and  it  waa  highly  pleasing  to 
hear  him,  turning  towards  Mr.  Coe* 
t*U»,  Willi  *.teare;reUkig.  i«  hk  ey^ 


exdaln,  ^' Ah, sir,  I  wish  Ihad 
tiling  to  give  you.'*-^Ailother  patflnt 
was  now  placed  on  the  taUe,  when 
Mr.  Coetello  facetiously  remarked, 
''  tills  is  our  old  friend.  Jack  Robin- 
son."  In  this  case  there  was  but  a 
small  fragment  remaining,  ^pHiich  for 
a  short  time  seemed  to  elude  the  graap 
of  the  instrument,  which  made  Mr. 
Costdlo  observe,  while  he  still  oon<i 
tinned  his  search,  that ''  some  pockets 
were  not  so  easily  picked  as  others  ;** 
it  was  now  secured  and  destroyed  in 
a  moment.  At  the  termination  of  the 
operations  the  rounds  of  applause  were 
deafening. 

The  fdlowing  series  of  resolntiona 
were  afterwards  passed  by  the  m^fting. 

It  was  moved  by  Wm>  Peroivi3« 

Esq^  of  Northampton,  seconded  br 

H.  Terry,  Esq.,  of  Northampton,  and 

resolved  unanimouslv, 

1st.  That  the  thanks  of  this  neeting  be  given 
to  Mr.  Coiteilo,  with  the  itroagoM  utar- 
ances  of  the  ^real  pletBure  tiM  meeClOff 
have  felt  in  witnessing  the  very  able  anil 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  Ronm 
through  with  the  novel  and  interesting 
operaHons  performed  this  day. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Witt,  of 
Bedford^  seconded  by  H.  L.  Bmith, 
Esq.,  of  Southam,  and  retolved  un« 
animously, 

2nd.  That  this  meeting  cordially  and  en- 
tirely approves  of  the  following  reeolatiofi, 
passed  at  the  meetiiig,  held  st  Iha  laSr* 
mary,  on  the  5th  instant,  via.  :«^<*  Thst 

•  this  meeting,  taking  into  mature  consider- 
ation the  nature  and  bearings  of  the  dis- 
pute betwixt  the  Oevemors  of  the  Alders* 
gst»>atreet  Dispeosary  and  the  Medieal 
Officers  of  that  Institation,  is  snequivo* 
cally  of  opimon,  that  the  said  Officers 
have  vindicated  their  own  honour  and 
the  honour  and  dienity  of  the  medical 
profesaioii  in  the  noblest  maaner,  by  re- 
sisting a  regulation  which  atrikes  at  tbe 
root  of  honourable  and  talented  compe* 
tition  for  medical  officers,  and  opens  the 
door  to  ill-disguised  venality  and  mtriffue. 
This  meeting  is  furthermore  of  ophiloQ, 
that  tbe  late  Medieal  Offioeit  of  tJie  AU 
dengate-street  Dispensary,  by  the  spirM 
and  independent  manner  in  whicn  Uiey 
have  acted,  are  well  entitled  to  the  sup- 
port and  sympathy,  the  thanks  and  ap> 
planse,  the  approbation  and  admiration,  gf 
the  profession  at  large." 

It  was  moved  by  John  Hanri8,Esq. 
of  Bedfbrdi,  aacottded  by  Wn.  Jona^ 
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Aq.  of  lAttenrorth*  and  iwoLv^ua^ 
nsamufoaiy, 

drd.  Tb«t,  in  Teference  to  the  AldersgBte. 
street  bushiess,  this  meeting  observes, 
with  regret,  that  the  Governors  still  ad- 
here ta  the  pemioioua  and  derogatory  le* 
gvUtion  GonpUined  of  by  thdr  late  jMe- 
dical  Officers ;  and  that,  after  making  a 
parade  of  their  philanthropy,  and  of  their 
tender  regard  for  the  distressed  objects  of 
the  Institation,  the  said  Obvemoia  have 
thought  fit  to  elect  the  first  and  only  me- 
dical men  that  offered  themselves  for  the 
appointments. 
*  Thlis  meeting  furthermore  laments,  that  any 
medical  men  should  have  been  found  ca- 
pable of  accepting  the  vacant  offices,  con- 
scious, as  they  must  be,  that  tl^ey  have  sp 
accepted  them  in  defiance  of  the  honest 
opinion  of  their  professional  brethren 
throughout  the  empire,  extensively  ex- 
pressed, and  all  but  universally  felt. 

It  wa8  moved  by  H.  Terry,  Esq.  of 
Northainpton,  seconded  by  Tbomae 
Parker,  Esq.  of  Woburn,  and  resolved 
unanimously, 

4th.  That  this  meeting  also  take  the  present 
opportunity  of  tendering  their  thanks  to 
their  medical  brethren  in  ^effield,  for 
the  very  laudable  and  necessary  remon- 
strance they  lately  addressed  to  the  6o« 
vernors  of  the  Dispensary  of  that  place, 
touching  the  tidmission  of  patients,  in 
point  of  circnmstances  not  proper  objeeli 
of  charity — a  matter  which  this  meeting 
views  as  of  vital  detriment  to  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  medical  profession;  and 
of  charities  in  general. 

It  was  moved  by  H.  L.  Smith, 
Esq.  of  Southam,  seconded  by  D« 
Boulton,  Esq.  of  I^eamington,  and  re« 
solved  unanimously. 

5th.  That  these  resolutions  be  communicated 
to  the  weekly  medical  publications,  and 
to  the  newspapefa. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Witt,  of  Bed- 
lord,  seconded  by  «rohn  Horwood,  Esq^ 
of  Northampton,  and  resolved  nnani* 
tnoutiy. 

6th.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  Dr.  Robertson  for  his  conduct  in  the 
6hair. 
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Monday,  October  28, 1833. 

William  Kinodon,  Esq.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Pathology  of  Chofera, 

Mtk  Proctor  iriliservedthat  it  Wmdd 
be  very  desivaUe  U>  asdertaiii  tho 
(^inicns  of  tlie^«oeiety  oa  the  teeat** 
nant  of  malignant  chdeni,  sa  that  ia 
the  event  ofnhe  teflpiMBaraneB  of  tho 
disease,  practitioners  might-have  lome 
eertain  method  of  treating  it.  Thero 
were  man^  eentlemen  present  who 
had  seen  it  during  the  last-and^e 
present  year.  Aeoording  to  hisi^Mer^ 
vatioA,  there  were  thi^e  distiiiat  dis** 
eases  prevalent  this  year^  diarrhoea, 
English  ohol^ra,  and  malignant  dio^ 
lera.  HeMieVed  the  last  was  Asiatio 
and  contagious.  He*ifad  seen  fonv 
eases  in  which  the  patients  had  dined 
on  beefsteaks  and  mutton  chops,  and 
died  iu  four  or  six  hottrs'aftertvards^ : 

Mr.  Stephens  desoribed  the  de^ 
rangement  of ;  the  digestive  system 
which  was  very  genmd  duxine  tho 
opidemio  influenza  in  1832  •  and.  SSf 
which  consisted  in  rumbling  mi  -tHa 
bowels  as  if  about  to  be  purged,  slight 
numbness  in  the  superior  and  infienov 
extremities,  oppresdos  -  of  the .  heart, 
intermittent  uulse/  and  tendency  to 
syncope,  whicn  last  several  daySi.  Ho 
was  desirous  to  learn  if  otihers'had 
fibserved  these  symptoms. 
'  Dr.  Johnson  felt  surprised  tJiat  Mr# 
Proctor  considered  the  three  diseasdi 
he  had  mentioned  as  distinct,  as  tho 
minority  of  the  profession  consideied 
Ihem  stages  of  the  epidemic  cholenfe 
The  symptoms  described*  bv  Mr, 
Stephens  were  almost  univenally  pre- 
sent both  in  1682  and  38,  and  attacked 
those  who  had  escaped  as  well  arthosa 
who  had  suffered  horn  the  disease.  * 
.  Mr.  KkNiper  could  not  agree  ta  tha 
sentim«its  of  Mr.  Proctor,  while  hfa 
fuUy  concurred  with  those  ezpressiafd 
by  JDr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Stephens.  * 
'  Mr.  Headktttd  expreriMd  his.  Ha^ 
sent  from  the-  aotioa  that  k  dorreeS 
trcatttent  eould  b«  diaoovared  wlMl* 
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the  reol  cause  of  dioiera  was  unde- 
cided. He  mentioned  a  case  in  which 
he. and  three  other  practitioners  at- 
tended, and  each  had  his  peculiar 
V3ewiB>  but  the  patient  recovered. 

Dr.  Williams  agreed  with  Mr. 
Headland  that  as  yet  the  cause  of  the 
cholera  was  undecided,  and  that  he 
Aiould  like  to  be  informed  on  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease. 
•  Dr.  Uwins  said  that  he  and  Dr. 
Johnson  had  done  more  for  the  treat- 
ment and  suppression  of  the  disease 
improperly  called  cholera,  by  destroy- 
ing choleraphobia,  than  most  other 
practitioners.  He  had  seen  several 
cases  five  months  before  the  advocates 
of  contagion  would  allow  that  the  dis- 
ease existed  in  this  country ;  and  one 
of  the  cases  was  ako  observed  by  Mr. 
Owen  of  Holbom.  The  term  cholera 
as  applied  to  this  and  what  was  called 
the  English  disease  was  absurd. 

Dr.  Negri  stated  that  the  diarrhoea 
which  preceded  cholera  was  charac- 
teristic, it  was  accompanied  by  a  pecu- 
liar expression  of  countenance,  a 
glared  and  slightly  bloodshot  eye, 
coldness  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  other 
symptoms  described  by  Mr.  Stephens. 
The  cholera  belonged  to  the  sam^ 
genus  as  the  febris  perniciosa  cholerica 
described  by  Torti,  and  he  had  endea- 
voured to  show  the  connection  in  a 
letter  which  he  had  published  and 
addressed  to  Dr.  Barry.  In  one  case 
of  choleric  diarrhoea,  he  had  o^rdered 
six  grains  of  calomel  and  a  draught 
composed  of  magnesia  and  rhubarb 
with  ^vater,  he  had  ffiven  two  other 
doses  and  the  disease  had  ceased.  The 
Symptomatology  of  cholera  was  diver- 
sifiea,  and  no  plan  of  treatment  as  yet 
proposed  was  generally  successful. 

•  Dr.  Shearman  said  that  no  such 
disease  as  the  inalignant  cholera  had 
occurred  during  his  observation,  which 
was  extended  to  a  period  of  between 
forty  and  fifit v  years.  He  agreed  with 
those  who  hcia  it  important  to  deter- 
mine its  cause  before  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment was  proposed. 

•  Dr.  Widshman  considered  it  most 
important  to  dilute  the  fluid  which 

"   so   o^ously  secreted^   eithei^ 
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with  cold  water  or  chicked  tea,  as  hi 
bad  found  this  plan  of  gre^t  service 
in  English  cholera. 

Dr.  Uwins  proposed  that  a  special 
general  meeting  of  the  society  be  held 
on  Monday  next,  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  the  late  proceedings  at  the 
Aldersgate-street  Dispensary. 

Drw  Wdler  seconded  the  proposal^ 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

THE 
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Saturday,  November  %  1833. 

MEETING  OP  THE  WBSTMIN8TB« 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY.  —  VOTE  OF 
THANKS  TO  THE  LATE  MEDICAL 
OFFICERS  OF   THE    I*ATB  ALDBR8- 

"    GATE-STREET  DISPENSARY. 

Wb  announced  in  our  last  numbed 
that  the  Westminster  Medical  Society 
would,  at  their  next  meeting,  take 
into  their  consideration  the  conduct 
of  the  late  medical  officers  of  the  late 
Aldersgate-street  Dispensary. 

The  meeting  took  place  on  Satur- 
day last,  and  was  the  fullest  attended 
we  recollect  to  have  seen  in  our  ex- 
perience*. 


*  There  are  no  less  than  nine  hundred 
members  of  the  medical  profession  belonging 
to  this  society,  and  there  are  but  few,  if  any, 
names  of  practitioners  of  repute  in  this  large 
city  which  are  not  enrolled  upon  its  books. 
From  its  great  numbers,  from  the  respectabi- 
lity of  iu  members,  from  the  eeneral  scrutiny 
it  exercises  over  the  affairs  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  from  the  influence  which  its  dis- 
cussions have  upon  the  character  and  future 
prospects  of  the  medical  body,  it  ranks,  in  our 
^es,  as  a  kind  of  reformed  Medical  House  of 
Commons.  In  fact  this  laree  voluntary.  a»o- 
ciation,  governed  by  the  will  of  the  majori^, 
and  enjoying  perfect  freedom  of  debate,  may 
be  consideied  as  embodying  in  the  general 
tone  of  its  sentiments,  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  liberal  part  of  the  profesuon  in  this 
country  upon  all  questions  of  medical  ethics 
or  politics.  It  is  therefore  with  no  slight  satis- 
faction that  we  contemplate  its  late  proceed- 
ings upon  the  subjeet  wnich  has  latterly  occn- 
pied  so  much  of  our  attention. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  daily  press  in 
this  country  is  but  the  <irgaD  of  public  opinion. 
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Dr.  Epp«^  with  aingnlar  magna*    of  the  medical  profession  have  been 


liimityy  opposed  the  general  feeling 
of  the  Society  on  the  question.  We 
refer  with  pleasure  to  the  striking 
and  just  remarks  of  Dr.  Sigmond^  in 
reply  to  the  strange  charge  of  incon- 
sistepcy  against  the  late  medical  offi- 
cers. Dr.  Epps  is  of  opinion^  that 
these  gentlemen  were,  as  lawyers  say, 
flapped  from  objecting  to  the  fraud 
being  practised  for  the  future,  because 
some  of  them,  it  seems,  from  his  in- 
formation, were  cognisant  of  the  fraud 
at  former  elections.  In  the  same 
manner  the  College  of  Physicians 
have,  at  times,  tried  to  gag  a  noisy 
licentiate  who  might  have  dared  to 
object  to  their  darling  and  insoUtit 
monopoly  (as  we  shall  prove  in  good 
time),  by  quoting  against  him  his 
dedared  acquiescence  in  their  laws. 
Thus  ever  does  use  sanction  abuse. 
Subject  to  this  little  exception,  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  (reported 


set  afloat  by  the  attempt  of  the  pro* 
fession  in  Scotland  to  obtain  a  little 
bit  of  legislation  in  their  own  behalf. 
So  anomalous,  so  contradictory,  so 
absurd,  is  the  system  under  which  ad-* 
mittapce  to  the  profession  is  r^ulated, 
-»such  discontent  was  engendered  by 
its  insulting'distinction  of  ranks— that 
the  medical  institutions  had  actually 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  climacteric  dis^ 
ease,  as  Sir  Henry  Halford  calls  it, 
when  the  slightest  movement  was 
enough  to  disjoint  the  whole. 

We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
enlarge  upon  the  causes  of  this  rapid 
decay  in  foundations  laid, — some 
would  fondly  hope, — ^for  perpetuity. 
The  history  of  the  past  contains  a 
lesson  for  the  future ;  we  shall  here- 
after find  '^  meat  for  the  strong"  in 
certain  legal  struggles  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  with  volunteers  from 
among  the  licentiates,  in  courts  of 


in  another  place  of  this  Journal)  were    justice.    Their  triumphs  upon  these 


dignified  and  unanimous. 


MBDICAL  BBFOBM. — TACTICS  OF  THB 
COLLBOB  OF  PHT6ICIAN8.  —  THB 
APOTHBCABIES. 

It  is  singular  to  observe  what  import- 
ant changes  in  the  legal  constitution 

and  it  almost  inyariably  follows,  where  shallow 
reasoners  persuade  themselves  it  leads, — ^the 
tentimeDts  of  the  thinkini^  public  In  the 
same  spirit  we,  as  journalists,  shall  be  more 
proud  of  the  justice  of  our  strictures,  and  their 
consonance  with  the  general  judgment  of  the 
profession,  than  captivated  by  the  diarms  of 
mere  ori^nality. 

The  discussion  on  Saturday  night  has,  in  a 
iheasure,  wound  up  the  Aldersgate-street  affair. 
The  gentlemen  who  so  honourably  resigned 
have  received  their  highest  applause,  from  tlie 
largest  and  roost  influential  body  of  their  bre- 
thren in  the  kingdom;  and  those  who  havd 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  force  of  con* 
«rai«,  ^  verilyt  they  have  Am  reward,? 


occasions^  by  means  of  legal  techni- 
calities^ have  bolstered  up  that  over- 
weening  self-confidence^  which  they 
cannot  even  yet  bring  themselves  to 
renounce.  The  sun  of  corporation 
absurdities  has  set;  the  day  when 
every  by-law  was  tolerated,  because  it 
was  barely  legal,  has  passed  away; 
and>  with  improvements  occurring 
around  us^  far  surpassipg  even  the 
visions  of  those  who  dreamed  of  the 
perfectibility  of  man>  it  is  cheering  to 
conclude,  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant^  when  the  medical  profession 
will  be  legislated  for,  according  to  its 
vital  importance  to  society ;  and  that, 
what  once  depended  apon  the  wv^- 
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dental  iitf otnoe  of  a  fiiToorite  phf*    ktentioii  of  the  raling  powen  to  giro 


actan  with  a  minister,  will  become 
the  bounden  duty  of  a  refonned  House 
of  Commons.  Assured  are  we,  that 
Linaere  and  Harvey  wmdd  rejoiee  to 
see  the  College  they  dignified,  ac« 
oenmf odated  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
if  indeed  its  present  rotten  state  was 
ever  contemplated  by  its  founders. 

Meantime  the  vU  inertia  of  the 
College  is  overcome.  We  understand 
that,  a  few  days  ago.  Sir  Henry  Hal- 
ford  and  the  Fellows  of  the  Collie 
of  Physicians  forwarded  a  memorial, 
through  Lord  Melbourne,  praying  for 
power  to  grant  medical  degrees  in 
London,  in  competition  with  the  Uni« 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 


the  London  University  the  powa*  of 
conferring  degrees  in  medicine.  We 
believe  the  subject  is  receiving  ih« 
serious  consideradon  of  the  govern* 
ment.  If  we  did  not  see  a  plain  ne« 
cessity  for  a  still  broader  and  mM« 
durable  arrangement,  there  is  no  ex« 
isting  body  of  whose  medical  depart-* 
ment  we  have  a  higher  opinion,  or  to 
whom  we  would  more  willingly  trust 
such  a  serious  duty. 


SCHISM  IN  THB  ROYAL  OOLLSOB  OF 

0 

BURGEONS. 


We  have  heard  that  a  serious  mis- 
understanding has  occurred  at  a  late 
This  was  met  by  a  counter-memorial  of    ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  q^^^^i  ^f  ^he  Royal 

the  Licentiates,  praying  for  an  inquiry     College  of  Surgeons.     Some.  of.  the 


members  were  contending  that  there 
should  be  two  examinations, — one  for 
members  or  consulting  surgeons,  and 
another  for  lecturers.  The  subject 
was  so  warmly  discussed,  that  six  of 
the  Council'  retired,  and  declared 
they  would  not  attend  another 
meeting.  We  regret  that  any  such 
contest  should  have  occulted. 


into  and  reform  of  abuses.  Nothing 
is  to  be  done  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Licentiates ;— -and,  in  the  nine* 
teenth  century,  we  may,  without  much 
risk,  go  farther,  and  say.  Nothing  shall 
be  done,  until  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  whole  state  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  the  three  kingdoms  shall 
have  taken  place :  and,  so  much  more 

is  there  to  be  accomplished,  in  r^  '  

straining  the  mal-practitioner,  than  a 

King's  charter,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  OBNKROsiTr. 

power,  can  effect,  that  an  Act  of  Par*  A  good  man  delights  to  hare  an  op«' 
liainent  will  be,  more  than  probably,  portunity  of  doing  good  su^ested  to 
the  charter  of  our  rights  and  privi-  him.  We  understand  Minter  Hart 
leges.  The  time  for  palliatives  is  is  in  ^'  durance  vile,"  one  of  his  coad-' 
gone  by.  A  prudent  alteration  of  its  jntors  being  already  sentenced  to 
odioua  by-laws  might  have  formerly  transportation.  Ought  not  Dr.  Ba«. 
satisfied  the  wants  of  the  public,  and-  madge,  in  return  for  past  services, 
the  desifes  of  the  profession.  to  assist  him  with  some  part  of  our 

These  overtures  of  the  College  arise    £400?    A  iHend  in  need  is  a.  friend 
sone  maioiirs  that  it  wu  tho    indeed. 


Vnkertity  ifESinbwrgk. 
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A.N  impressiim  has  gone  abroad,  and 
bas  gained  itrength  from  certain  re- 
sent diseiiniona  in  the  Town  Conncil^ 
that  our  University  is  in  a  declining 
itatCj  and  in  particular,  that,  as  a 
Medical  8ch(A>l,  it  is  losing  the  hiffh 
status  which  it  once  held  in  publio 
istimation.  The  statement,  if  true, 
is  one  in  which  the  inhabitants  at 
arge  are  interested.  Education  and 
Law  are  the  two  staple  oceupati<ms 
n  which  the  town  subsists,  and  if 
;hese  fidl  us,  where  shall  we  find  a 
substitute  ?  In  estimating  the  con- 
iition  of  a  university,  some  persons 
hink  merely  of  the  eminence  of  the 
)rofe8sors;  and  the  deceptions,  arising 
rom  the  uncertainty  of  this  in  itself 
ire  increased  by  associations  connect- 
ng  themselves  with  the  changes  which 
nevitably  take  place.  A  professor, 
ior  instance,  is  gathered  to  his  Withers 
it  the  ripe  age  of  seventy  or  eighty^ 
i^ith  the  accumulated  feme  of  half  a 
entury  on  his  head,  and  is  succeeded 
ly  a  young  m^n  of  whom  the  world 
las  heard  nothing.  This  is  the  course 
f  nature,  and  the  change  wears  the 
spect  of  a  declension  at  the  moment 
i^hen  it  occurs,  though,  in  point  of 
JEict^  the  illustrious  deceased  was  per- 
lapa  as  much  overshadowed  by  the 
nerit  of  his  predecessor  when  he  first 
btained  the  chair,  as  the  present 
ccupier ;  and  the  latter  thouffh  ap« 
lointed  amidst  evil  auguries  and  fore- 
odings,  may,  in  his  turn,  be  deplored 
t  his  death,  as  an  irreparable  loss  to 
he  seminary.  In  general  no  safe 
onclusions  can  be  drawn  from  sueh 
noertain  data ;  and  the  true  test  of 
ie  proBperity  of  a  university  is  to  be 
mnd  in  the  number  of  students  who 
ttend  it.  Now,  when  we  *pplT  this 
;andard  to  our  Medical  School^  we 
lall  find  the  result  the  very  reverse 
F  discouraging.  The  question  is  one 
'  fact ;  and  that  we  might  prooeed 
1  sure  grounds,  we  have  procured 
om  an  authentic  source,  returns  of 
le  number  of  Medical  Students  whd 
atrioulatad  and  fEradoated  at  ^r 


college  for  A  series  of  years,  and  we 
here.present  them  as  briefly  iis  we  cpn. 
I.  Dividing  the  forty  years  from 
1790  to  1890  into  the  T)eriods  of  ten 
years,  the  average  hum  oer  who  matrix 
culated  annually,  was  as  follows — >, 


1790  to  1800 
1800  to  1610 
1810  to  1820 
1820  to  1830 


Average 
MalfkiriatiQns. 

.  560 

•  739 

,  628 

.  839 


'  II.  If  without  striking  an  average, 
we  take  five  single  years  at  intervals 
of  ten  years  from  each  other,  the  re- 
suit  is  similar. 

Matriculated. 


The  Session  1790-1 

• 

517 

1799-1800     . 

. 

636 

1609-10 

• 

876 

1829L-30 

« 

896 

III.  We  shall  now  give  a  table  of 

the  average  graduations  for  periods  of 

ten  years,  from  the  institution  of  the 

Medical  Faculty  in  1726.    This  will 

show  the  number  of  students  who 

completed  their   medical    education 

here. 

Average ' 
Graduations. 


1726  to  1738 

2 

1740  to  1750 

5 

1750  to  1760 

10 

1760  to  1770 

12 

1770  to  1780 

•  , 

21 

1780  to  1790 

28 

1790to  1800 

39 

laOOiolSlO       . 

49 

1810  to  1820 

, 

84 

1820  to  1830 

^     a 

113 

These  tables,  we  think,  are  not 
less  satisfactory  than  concltisive.  Our 
University  has  been  like  an  oak,  of 
'slow  but  regular  growth,  possessing 
a  firmness  and  strength  which  has 
enabled  it  to  move  onward  in  a  course 
of  prosperity,  unaffected  by  the  moral 
and  political  changes  which  were  oon«i 
stantly  occurring.  Let  us  be  careful 
to  keep  it,  by  judicious  refbrmsj  on  a 
level  with  the  state  of  science,  and  th# 
wants  of  society,  and  we  naedhav^  b» 
fear  for  its  future  success.— -J'rom  a 
Correspondent. 
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MISCfiLLAKlES* 


Bath  Medical  Socibty.— -At  a 
special  general  meeting  of  the  Bath 
Medical  Society,  Dr.  Barlow  in  the 
chair.  Dr.  Daniell  was  elected  Pre- 
sident  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  apothe- 
caries of  Ireland  is  to  take  place  in 
Dublin,  the  19th  of  next  month,  on 
the  projected  change  in  the  law  re- 
gulating pharmacy. ' 

The  various  classes  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh^  for  the  season^ 
commence  the  5th  of  next  month. 

Birmingham  Dispensart. — On 
Wednesday  a  special  general  meeting 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Dispensary 
was  held  for  the  election  of  a  physi- 
cian in  the  room  of  Dr.  Eccles,  re- 
cently appointed  to  the  General  Hos- 
pital. Drs.  Harnett  and  Huey  having 
withdrawn,  the  only  candidates  were 
Drs.  Lloyd  and  Evans.  On  the  chair 
being  taken  by  the  Rev.  John  Kentish, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr. 
Eccles  for  his  valuable  services  to  the 
charity  during  the  sixteen  years  he 
had  held  the  appointment.  Dr.  Lloyd 
and  Dr.  Evans  were  next  reported 
by  the  medioed  officers  of  the  cnarity 
to  be  duly  •qualified ;  and  the  former 

ftntleman  was-  proposed  by  the  Rev. 
dward  Burn,  seconded  by  P.  M. 
James,  Esq.;  the  latter  by  Mr. 
Whateley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Wills.  The  ballot  then  commenced, 
and  continued  until  two  o'clock,  when 
the  numbers  were  declared — 


For  Dr.  Lloyd— Present  165 

Proxies    30 


For  Dr.  Evans— Present    80 
Proxies    55 


195 


135 


Majority  for  Dr.  Lloyd  60 

who  was  accordingly  declared  duly 
elected.  Thanks  were  then  voted  to 
the  chairman,  and  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated.— Birmingham  Paper  ^  Mon^ 
day,  Oct.  28. 


Professor  TnAiLL.-^Dr.  Thomas  * 
Traill,  Professor  of  Medical  Juris* 


artuguese  Hosfital  Reports. 

prudence  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, lately  paid  a  visit  to  Orkney, 
his  native  county.  A  number  of 
gentlemen,  chiefly  his  school-fellows 
and  early  associates,  being  desirous  to 
evince  the  high  respect  and  esteem 
which  they  entertained  for  his  worth, 
talents,  and  scientific  acquirements, 
invited  him  to  a  public  breakfiast  in 
Macdonald's  Inn,  Kirkwall,  on  the 
10th  current,  when  he  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  piece  of  plate,  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription  :  — 
«' Presented  to  Dr.  Thomas  Traill, 
Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  F.R.S.E. 
Mem.  Wer.  Soc.,  F.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond., 
Mem.  Royal  Min.  Soc.  Dresden,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.,  on  his  visit  to  Orkney  after 
an  absence  of  29  years,  by  a  few 
Friends  and  Contemporaries,  in  tes- 
timony of  their  high  regard  for  his 
private  worth,  respect  for  his  talents 
and  professional  and  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  of  their  gratification  at  the 
honour  which  has,  through  him,  been 
reflected  on  their  common  country.*' 
^September,  1833. 

Portuguese  l^ospital  ICUports. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 

Gentlembn, — ^I  have  the  honour  of 
forwarding  to  you  some  of  the  many 
cases  that  came  under  my  observation 
at  Oporto,  ^here  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  stationed  during  the 
siege  of  that  city  by  the  Miguelites. 
When  I  acknowledge  that  I  had  every 
access  to  the  Military  Hospitals  there, 
and  that  I  attended  them  with  some 
attention  and  diligence,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  my  cases  so  few  and 
so  little  interesting.  But  of  those  I 
saw  at  the  Hospital  of  the  English 
Brigade,  for  many  reasons  the  chief 
object  of  my  visit,  I  shall  publish 
none,  as  the  more  interesting  cases 
treated  there  will  be  laid  before  the 
public  by  a  more  able  pen  than  mine, 
I  owed  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  British  Hospital  to  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford Aloock,  Uie  talented  Btaff  auigeoa 


Mr.  ReoTi  Portuguese  Hospiiat  Reports.. 


of  the  English  Brigade>  whom  I  here 
warmly  thank  for  his  constant  kind- 
ness and  liberality  to  me^  and  in  doing 
this  I  represent}  I  am  sure^  the  feel- 
ings of  all  my  brethren  connected 
with  the  English  squadron  in  the 
Douro>  all  of  whom  experienced  from 
Mr.  Alcock  the  same  kind  and  liberal 
behaviour. 

I  need  not  say^  that  these  cases  are 
wholly  at  your  disposal.  You  may 
publish  them  all>  a  part,  or  none  of 
them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^ 
Gentlemen^ 
Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

John  Rees^ 

H.  M,  S.  Orestes, 
Portsmouth,  Oct,  14,  1833. 

Simple  Fracture. — Amputation. 

Jan.  27.  Senhor  Thomas  Bento, 
bhe  clerk  of  a  Portuguese  merchant  of 
Villa  Nova>  a  man  of  43  years  of  age^ 
md  of  r^ular  habits^  broke  his  leg 
the  27th  of  December,  1832.  He  met 
ivith  this  misfortune  by  falling  over  a 
:liff,  when  in  the  act  of  running  away 
'rem  a  shell  that  threatened  to  burst 
icar  him.  His  first  medical  attendant 
.vas  a  Miguelite  regimental  surgeon, 
ivho  applied  splints  to  his  leg,  &c, 
md  visited  him  regularly  for  about  a 
nonth,  when,  considering  his  case  to 
)e  incurable,  he  deserted  him,  with 
I  strong  advice  to  call  immediately  to 
lis  aid  one  of  the  "  Holy  Fathers." 
>]'ot  being  able  to  communicate  with 
3porto,  on  account  of  the  siege,  and 
laving  broken  his  leg  when  on  the 
business  of  supplying  the  British 
squadron  with  provisions^  he  applied 
t)r  surgical  assistance  to  Captain 
llascock  of  H.  M.  S.  Orestes,  the 
enior  officer  of  the  Douro  squadron. 
VIr.  Monteith,  surgeon  of  the  Orestes, 
ind  myself  went  immediately  to  see 
lim.  He  was  attended  by  an  old 
voman,  who  anointed  his  \e^  with 
)il  and  crammed  his  stomach  with 
hicken-broth,  the  diet  of  all  sick 
people  in  Portugal,  whatever  their 
ge  or  the  nature  of  their  disease. 
Ye  found  him  extremely  reduced; 
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pulse  120,  and  feeble ;  tongue  loaded, 
and  brown  at  the  root ;  no  appetite ; 
bowels  regular.  The  bones  were  frac- 
tured about  the  insertion  of  the  Liga- 
mentum  patellae.  Not  the  slightest 
union  had  taken  place,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  leg,  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture^ 
was  an  ulcerated  opening,  whence 
discharged  a  great  quantity  of  thin, 
dark,  and  foetid  matter,  which  evi- 
dentlv  came  from  the  interior  of 
the  knee-joint,  and  from  abscesses 
around  and  about  it. 

Amputation  being  the  only  means 
that  promised  him  a  chance  of  re- 
covery, the  limb  was  removed  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  Mr.  Monteith.  The 
patient  bore  his  sufFerinffs  very  well, 
and  lost  very  little  blood ;  he,  how- 
ever, became  very  faint  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  operation,  but  by  giving 
•him  a  little  wine,  and  putting  him  in 
bed  he  was  soon  revived.  To  be  kept 
perfectly  quiet,  to  have  chicken-broth 
in  moderate  quantities,  and  3s8.  of  t. 
opii.  h.  8. 

Examination  of  the  Leg  after  am* 
putation. — The  knee-joint  was  greatly 
diseased,  hardly  anv  traces  remained 
of  the  outer  articular  cartilages^  and 
the  articulating  ends  of  the  bones  were 
denuded  of  their  cartilages  almost  en- 
tirely. The  bones,  to  some  extent  at 
their  fractured  ends,  were  denuded  of 
periosteum,  and  there  existed  no  signs 
of  any  attempt  at  uniting  the  frac- 
ture. 

Jan.  28tb.  Slept  well  all  night; 
says  he  feels  much  better.  Pulse  only 
106,  and  of  a  more  favourable  cha^ 
racter.  Has  had  no  starting  or  pain 
in  the  stump.  There  has  been  a  little 
haemorrhage  about  the  end  of  the  bone^ 
The  stump  to  be  kept  wet  with  cold 
water.  The  same  diet  to  be  continued, 
and  repeat  tinct.  opii. 

29th.  Passed  a  good  night ;  has  no 
fever ;  pulse  112.  There  has  been  a 
little  more  bleeding  at  the  same  spot. 
The  same  treatment  to  be  continued^ 
but  to  omit  tinct.  opii. 

30th.  Did  not  sleep  so  well;  in 
other  respects  is  the  same  as  yester* 
day ;  no  more  bleeding.    To  continr 
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the  same  diet  and  dold  appUcatioDj 
and  to  have  a  eomnum  enema* 

Slat.  Slept  better;  bowels  paraed 
twice;  the  state  of  hit  system  in  otiber 
respects  the  same  as  yesterday ;  com- 
plains of  pain  and  heat  in  tl^e  stamp. 
Opened  Uie  stump ;  about  a  third  has 
apparently  united ;  the  unlimited  part 
is  opposite  the  bone^  where  the  bleed- 
ing was^  whence  was  discharged  some 
matter  mixed  with  Uood.  Omit  cold 
water  to  stump;  continue  the  same 
diet; 

Feb.  1st.  Slept  badly  on  account  of 
pain  in  the  stump;  bowels  oped; 
pulse  the  same;  a  consideiable  dis- 
charge from  the  stump ;  matter  thin« 
and  of  a  rather  unhadthy  colour; 
parts  that  appeared  united  yesterdar 
are  gaping  to  day;  only  about  half 
an  indi  at  the  right  comer  now 
united.  The  same  diet  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

2ad.  Slept  pretty  well;  in  other 
respects  is  the  same  as  yesterday^  but 
discharge  from  the  stump  is  less,  and 
of  a  better  quality.  To  continue  the 
diicken  broth  diet^  and  to  have  3oz. 
of  port  wine  daily. 

3rd.  Is  worse  to  day;  slept  very 
badly ;  is  a  little  feveri^ ;  puke  122  ; 
bowels  rather  loose^  with  some  griping 
pain ;  state  of  the  stump  the  same. 
Omit  wine ;  continue  the  same  diet. 
PiL  hyd.  gr.  !▼/>  Opii^  gr.  i.>  P.  rhei^ 
gr.  Yt.,  nocte« 

4th.  Is  better;  slept  pretty  well: 
bowels  open;  pulse  the  same;  says 
he  has  a  good  appetite  coming  on; 
discharge  from  stump  the  same ;  no 
more  union.  Dressed  the  stump  with 
compresses  so  placed  as  to  keep  the 
flaps  in  close  contact,  and  to  allow  of 
no  retention  of  matter  within.  Gap. 
Quin.  sulph.  or.  i.,  ter  in  die.  The 
same  diet^  and  to  have  some  jdlies ; 
some  meat  also  for  dinner. 

5th.  Better  in  all  respects ;  pulse 
only  100;  no  matter  retained  in  the 
stump,  and  the  whole  appears  to  hare 
unitea^  excepting  at  the  situation  of 
the  ligatures ;  the  stump  was  drened 
the  same  manner  as  yesterday.  To 
contunio  the  same  diet;  and  sulplK 
fluiniiyB,  .      .      , 


8th.  Stump  has  been  daily  dressed; 
•which  as  well  as  his  general  health, 
continued  improving  until  last  night, 
when  he  became  a  Bttle  feverish,  and 
had  pain  in  the  stump ;  slept  badly ; 
more  matter  than  usual  disdiarged  to 
day  from  the  corners,  the  situation  of 
the  lieatures  opposite  the  bone ;  the 
flaps  have  gaped,  and  there  was  dis- 
charged thence  a  tablespoonful  of 
matter  mixed  with  blood.  Applied 
pressure  by  compresses  above  and 
below  at  each  corner,  and  as  I  ooosi- 
dered  the  mischief  at  the  bone  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  bleeding  of  a  vessel  in 
a  cavity,  I  applied  to  the  end  of  the 
bone  gentle  pressure,  by  means  of  a 
soft  compress.  To  contmue  the  same 
treatment. 

9th.  Feels  better.  Very  slight  dis- 
charge and  no  bleeding.  Continue 
the  same  remedies  and  diet. 

11th.  Very  little  discharge  yester- 
day. Omitted  the  compress  at  the 
end  of  the  bone.  A  considerable  dis- 
charge to-day,  particularly  from  the 
situation  of  the  end  of  the  bone ;  also 
some  hemorrhage  from  that  situation. 
Is  a  little  feverish.  Ligatures  came 
away;  replaced  the  compress  at  the 
end  of  the  bone.  Continue  the  qui- 
nine end  the  same  diet. 

18th.  Continued  to  improve  until 
yesterday,  when  the  stump  was  all 
but  headed.  Edges  have  since  gaped 
at  the  comers  and  at  the  end  of  the 
bone.  Discharge  considerable.  Was 
feverish  last  night,  and  is  so  to-day ; 
bowels  regular ;  pulse  112.  Has  not 
been  guilty  of  any  irr^ularity  so  far 
as  I  can  ascertain.  Stump  to  be 
dressed  as  before,  and  to  continue  the 
same  diet  and  medicines. 

19th.  Much  better  to-day;  pulse 
104 ;  very  little  discharge.  The  same 
treatment  to  be  continued,  &c. 

From  this  period  he  continued 
slowly  improving,  both  as  to  his  gene- 
ral health  and  the  state  of  his  stump. 
By  the  12th  of  March  he  was  ouite 
well  and  his  stump  perfectly  healed. 
{Toh€  ocmtinutd,) 
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Scirrhus  of  the  Suverior  Portion 
of  the  (Esophagus. — Si.  G.^  nt.  46^ 
had  been  suffering  for  four  or  five 
years  from  an  affection  of  the  throaty 
for  the  belief  of  which  all  remedies 
had  been  unavailing.  She  was  of  a 
highly  smcpptifale  and  nenrous  tem- 
perament^ and  was  at  times  subject  to 
slight  attacks  of  hysteria.  The  soiind 
of  her  voice  betrayed  thenresenoe  and 
irritation  of  a  ^reign  body  in  the 
throat,  keeping  up  a  spasmodic  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  part^  which, 
when .  controlled;  caused  no  pain  on 
pressure  being  made  over  the  anterior 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck. 

Her  niehts  were  sleepless  from  the 
constant  desire  to  cough  up  the  mucus 
deposited  on  what  she  supposed  wa3 
the  seat  of  the  affection,  the  irritation 
of  which  was  always  greater  when  she 
lay  down  to  rest.  On  examining  the 
interior  of  the  mouth,  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  velum,  palate, 
and  pharynx,  was  found  inflamed,  but 
Dot  sufficiently  so  to  form  the  sole 
cause  of  the  affection.  There  was  no 
tumour  to  be  seen  or  felt  on  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  larynx.  Pressure 
over  these  parts  gave  no  pain.  The 
lound  of  the  voice  was  not  remarkablv 
iltered ;  she  could  raise  or  depress  it 
prithout  causing  much  cough,  or  spas- 
modic action,  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  if  the  larynx  had  been 
It  all  implicated  in  the  affliction.  She 
iiad  been  bled  generally  and  locally : 
sounter-irritation  had  been  employed 
)ver  the  affected  part,  and  she  used 
^gles  of  various  kinds  without  any 
*elief«  A  seton  in  the  neck  had  been 
proposed,  but  to  this  she  would  not 
lubmit.  It  was  then  determined  to  try 
;he  effect  of  blowing  fine  alum  powder 
nto  the  throat,  which  considerably 
ncreas^d  aU  her  former  sufferings. 
The  expectorated  mucus  was  slightly 
inged  with  blood»  which  had  not  been 
«marked  before  using  the  alum  pow- 
ler.  A  seton  was  now  made  in  the 
leck,  which,  after  discharging  for  a 
nootbf  had  afforded  no  relief^  and 


whioh  was  therefore  dried. np.    The 
power  of  performing  deglutition  had 

Seatly  decreased,  and  she  oonld*  with 
fficiuty,  swallow  fluids,  which  caused 
great  irritation.  This  difficulty  in- 
creased daily,  and  the  body  wasted  in 
proportion  mm  want  of  nourishment* 

An  cesopbagus  tube  was  endett*- 
voured  to  be.  passed  into  the  stomacl^ 
but  was  founa  impracticable. 

She  now  placea  herself  under  the 
care  of  another  medical  man,  but  he 
was  unable  to  relieve  her,  and  she 
died. 

^nlopj^.— The  lungs  were  healthy; 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bron« 
chise,  larynx,  velum  palati,  and  pha- 
rynx presented  slight  traces  of  phl(^ 
gosis;  the  sub-mucous  cellular  tissue 
was  slightly  infiltrated;  the  trachea 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  viscid 
mucus,  but  the  harder  textures  of  the 
larynx  were  in  their  normal  states 
At  the  upper  part  ot  the  oesophagus 
was  a  scirrhous  tumour  about  three . 
inches  in  length;  it  was  cylindrical 
in  shape,  and  formed  in  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  part ;  its  thickness 
was  from  four  to  five  lines  posteriorly, 
and  somewhat  less  anteriorly ;  it  had 
grown  from. without  inwards,  and  had 
so  narrowed  the  calibre  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, that  a  director  could  scarcely 
pass.  The  mucous  membrane  imme*- 
diately  around  the  tumour  presented 
no  traces  of  disorganisation,  and  there 
was  no  exterior  adhesion  between  the 
scirrhous  tumour  and  the  surrounding 
tissues.  At  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tumour  there  were  three  or  four  irre»> 
gularand  ulcerated  excavations  having 
a  cancerous  appearance;  these  pro- 
bably had  been  caused  by  the  use  of 
the  alum.  The  tumour  was  of  a  car« 
tilaginous  consistence,  and  of  the 
colour  of  the  white  of  an  egg.  The 
pectoral  portion  of  the  oesophagus  was 
m  a  normal  state*  The  appearance 
of  the  body  generally  was  that  of  ex* 
treme  marasmus. — Gaz.  Mid, 

Diuisum  qf  tie  Symphysis  Pubis. 
^-H.  Baudeloqne  has  recently  per* 
formed  this  operatioa  with  perfect 
snooess  both  to  mother  and  duUL 
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'  Dislocation  of  the  Humerus  back" 
wards* — ^M.  Sedillot,  surgeon  at  the 
Val  de  Grace^  has  met  with  a  case  of 
luxation  of  the  humerus  backwards 
into  the  fossa  infra  spinata^  which  was 
reduced  a  year  and  fifteen  days  after 
the  accident  took  place.  This  dislo- 
cation is  so  rare,  that  Desault  never 
saw  a  case^  and  Boyer  mentions  only 
one. 


l^ATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THB  AFO- 
THBCARIB8  IN  IBELAND. — VIBWB 
OF  THB  OOYBBNMBNT  ON  MBDICAL 
BEFORH. 

A  DEPUTATION  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  the  Apothecaries  in  Ireland 
waited  on  Mr.  Littleton^  the  Govern- 
ment Secretary,  a  (ew  days  since,  and 
beg|^  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
of  those  reforms  contemplated  by  the 
administration,  in  respect  to  the  me- 
dical professions  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 

Mr.  Littleton  stated,  that  this  ex- 
tensive and  important  subject  was  still 
open  to  investigation.  After  giving 
it  the  best  consideration,  it  had  ap- 
peared prudent  to  defer  the  enactment 
of  any  partial  measures,  and  he  (Mr. 
Littleton)  fully  expected  that  amotion 
would  be  made  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament  ^or  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  with  full  powers 
to  obtain  all  necessary  evidence,  to 
enable  parliament  to  legislate  con- 
sistently and  comprehensively.  He 
thouffht  it  highly  probable,  that  ulti- 
mately three  separate  Bills  would  be 
enacted,  to  regulate  the  professions  of 
physicians^  surgeons,  and  apotheca- 
ries, each  of  which  should  contain  a 
distinct  and  uniform  code  for  each 
particular  profession. 

Mr.  Littleton  assured  the  deputa- 
tion, that  the  Government  was  justly 
desirous  to  aid  in  placing  the  medical 
profession  on  the  most  respectable  and 
consistent  basis,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
felt  that  the  subject  needed  much 
open  investigation,  to  enable  the  le- 
gislature to  take  decided  and  perma- 
nently useful  steps  in  the  business. 

After  some  farther  conversation  on 


oa 


this  important  subject,  in  which  Mr. 
Littleton  appeared  anxious,  to  meet 
the  general  vieivs  of  the  profession 
this  topic. 

The  deputation  withdrew. 

APOTHECABIBS'  HALL. 


Names  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
Court  of  Examiners  granted  Certifi- 
cates of  Qualification  on  Thursday, 
October  24th. 


Oeoige  AlUurton      .        . 
John  Bardon  .         • 

John  Foote  Good   . 
John  Coley    . 
James  Geoi^  Davey       . 
Edward  Evans 
John  King  Eager    . 
Henry  Harris 
William  Howith     . 
Henry  James  Player 
Oliver  Sprigge        • 
William  Wood  Wiseman 


Birmingham. 

Highampton. 

Plympton. 

Bridgenorth. 

Portaea. 

Caidiff. 

Guildfoid. 

Redruth. 

Lsncaster. 

Loughor. 

Brockley. 

Wakefield. 


COBRE8PONDENT8. 

Photphorut  has  been  tried. 

The  address  of  the  professtoaatNotUnghain 
to  the  late  medical  officers  of  the  Aldersgate- 
street  Dispensary  in  our  next. 

/.  fF.  R. — ^Tne  object  in  Tiew  .would  be 
obtained  without  residence  at  Erlangen. 

A  JVeiimmtter  Hotpital  Siudent-^ThB 
pvacy  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  excellent  Lectures  ob 
the  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs  is  too 
bare-laced  to  require  a  single  commeoL  It 
shows  how  hard  up  our  contemporary  is  for 
matter^  when  he  hashes  up,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, the  lectures  which  appeared  in  this 
Journal.     As  to  Mr.  Edwards,  '<  the  puffbr- 

Eeneral  of  Baron  Heurteloup,"  we  slwll  pass 
im  by,  but  we  shall  keep  an  eye  upon  him. 
We  are  aware  of  his  friendly  feelings,  and 
duly  appreciate  them.  The  present  oppor- 
tunity enables  us  to  assure  the  Editor  of  tho 
Satirist,  that  we  did  not  allude  to  him  when 
we  vaed  the  term—'*  Calumniators  of  Mr. 
Guthrie."  In  £ict,  there  are  some  persons 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  sucking  Mr.  Guthrie's 
brains,  and  then  defaming  him  in  the  imma- 
culate pages  of  a  contemporary.  Tboe  we 
designated  calumniators. 

A.  Z.,  a  Btrmmgham  Subteriber;  A 
Friend  m  Liverpool ;  A  Studeni  at  Kmg^g 
College;  A  General  Practitioner;  M.  M, ; 
Scotut. — The  lectures  will  appear  in  future  as 
often  as  convenience  will  permit. 
Books  in  our  next. 

All  Communications  and  Books  for  Review 
to  be  forwarded  (free  of  expense)  to  the  Pub- 
lishers, 356,  Strand,  near  King's  Colk^.     ^ 
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LECTURES  white  portion  of  bone;  that  is  the  dead  part— 

the  itiqttestrumy  as  it  is  termed :  the  necrosia 

<*"  TH"  was  produced  by  a  gun-shot  injury. 

PRINCIPLES,  PRACTICE,  *    OPE-  ^}^  "^"*  ^  *t«  symptoms  of  necrosis, 

RATIONS  OF  SURGERY.  T^T^^^^^  ^ JxS^tTti: 

BY  PBOPSS80B  SAMUEL  COOPIBB.  disease  and  the  nature  of  its  canse.    When  the 

Di^tered  at  the  Univeriilu  of  London.  "!5'^  «  ^^  '^"?«^  "^P*?  **»»*  '^  when  the 

c   .^»>  1QOO    iQQQ  aflection  is  merely  soperncial,  not  extending 

,  „,.^,«.  , ...                                 ^1  o„  quencc  of  external  violence,  the  symptoms  will 

LXCTCR.  Lxii,,  OBLIV.R.D  MAHCH  4, 1833.  ^^^  ^  ^^,y  jjflfe^„j  f„„  i^ose  of  i  common 

GiNTLVMBN, — In  the  last  lecture  I  drew  your  phlegmonous  abscess.    Suppuration  occurs  in 

attention  to  some  of  the  causes  of  necrosis,  the  soft  parts,  and,  as  soon  as  the  matter  is 

amongst  which  were  those  of  a  mechanical  discharged,  if  you  introduce  a  probe,  you  will 

nature.    Here  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  necrosis  feel  the  bare  bone.    In  such  a  case,  unless 

which  was  the  consequence  of  a  mechanical  there  be  an  extensive  and  violent  inflamma- 

injury,  namely,  a  fracture,  and  where  you  see  tion  of  the  soft  parts,  there  may  be  little  or  no 

that  the  deaa  bone  is  surrounded  by  a  great  constitutional  disturbance ;  but  when  the  ne- 

quantity  of  new  osseous  matter.    The  technical  crosis  is  more  considerable,  and  the  soft  parts 

term  giyen  by  pathologists  to  the  dead  bone,  so  are  more  extensively  implicated,  either  prima- 

circumstanced,  is  the  ieqnettrum.  On  one  side  rily  or  secondarily,  in  the  disorder,  then  there 

of  the  new  bony  case  you  may  observe  several  will  be  a  -greater,  and  sometimes  a  violent^ 

apertures,  through  wliich  the  matter,  formed  derangement  of  the  system.    But  there  is  a 

in  the  interior,  is  discharged,  and  hence  they  form  of  necrosis — one,  in  which  the  patient  is 

receive  the  appellation  of  cloaca.   The  nature  eenerally  young  and  of  a  scrofulous  habit  of 

of  these  apertures  I  will  explain  more  fully  body,  and  in  which  the  bones  of  the  carpus^ 

hereafter.  The  preparation^  which  I  now  show  or  tarsus,  or  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers, 

you,  is  an  example  of  a  necrosis  consequent  to  tuflfcr.    In  such  cases,  in  general,  an  indolent 

a  surgical  operation.     Necrosis  of  the  femur,  swelling  first  forms,  unattended  with  much 

after  amputation  of  the  thigh,  is  by  no  means  pain  or  disturbance  of  the  system;  at  length 

an  uncommon  case;  and  it  is  certainly  possible  a  fluid  collects  in  the  part,  which  bursts,  and 

that,  in  the  Instance  before  us,  as  well  as  in  pours  out  an  ichorous  matter.    In  this  stage 

others,  the  disease  for  which  amputation  had  of  the  disease,  if  you  introduce  a  probe,  yoa 

been  performed,  might  have  extended  its  effects  may  feel  the  bone  to  be  bare  and  rou^h — is 

into  the  medullary  membrane  higher  up  than  fact,  it  is  already  in  the  state  of  necrosis.    It 

where  the  bone  was  sawn  ;  but,  on  other  occa-  is  chiefly  in  individuals,  thus  predisposed  to 

sions,  you  will  find  what  remains  of  the  shaft  the  disease,  that  we  meet  with  those  formidable 

of  the  bone  is  attacked  with  necrosis^  though  examples  of  necrosis,  in  which  the  whole  shaft 

it  was  sound  at  the  period  of  the  operation :  of  a  long  cylindrical  bone  perishes.    In  scro- 

this  happens  when  the  stump  becomes  much  fiilous  or  syphilitic  persons,  on  the  application 

diseased  and  large  abscesses  form  in  it;— then  of  some  exciting  cause,  the  death  of  the  whole 

the  bone  becomes  afVbcted  secondarily.    In  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  or  a  considerable  portion 

instance  before  us,  you  see  that  the  necrosis  of  some  other  bone,  frequently  occurs,  as  you 

has  extended  as  high  up  as  the  trochanters,  may  observe  in  this  preparation,  where  you 

and  even  partly  involves  the  head  of  the  femur,  see  the  whole  shaft  of  the  tibia  has  perished. 

which  is  not  an  ordinary  occurrence.    Gun-  When  the  disease  arises  in  individuals,  whose 

shot  wounds  frequently  give  rise  to  necrosis,  state  of  constitution  promotes  the  origin  and 

In  the  preparation,  w  hich  I  will  now  pass  round  wide  spread  of  disease  in  the  osseous  system, 

for  your  inspection,  yoa  may  see  a  remarkably  necrosis  generally  begins  with  a  deep*seated 
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and  ezcraeiaiiiiff  paio  in  the  limb,  followed  by 
a  general  swelling,  involving  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  member,  and  mostly  including 
also  the  two  nearest  joints.  It  is,  however, 
much  greater  about  the  centre  of  the  lidib  \ 
than  ekewhere;  and  one  of  its  characters  is, 
that  it  seems  to  have  no  definite  boundary, 
presenting  everjrwhere  a  remarkably  firm  un- 
yielding feel.  The  patient  •  experiences  no 
all^ftfidtt  df  hU  sufferings  till  matter  forms' 
and  the  abscess  btirsts,  and  then  tiiere  is  gene- 
rally some  diminution  of  the  pain ;  but,  it  is 
found  that,  on  the  escape  of  the  matter  the 
tumotir  does  not  subside  m  the  degree  usually 
reMarked  in  a  common  abscte  under  similar 
cireumstances ;  there  still  remains  an  immense 
swelling,  which  is  of  a  very  firm  unyielding 
kind,  (^pending  upon  the  great  quantity  of 
ooagulable  lymph  eflTused  around  the  (lead 
bone,  and  t^  thickened  and  (edematous  state 
of  the  cellular  membrane.  These  circum- 
stances explain  why  there  is  very  little  sub- 
sidence of  the  swelling  immediately  after  th0 
matter  has  been  let  out,  or  made  an  outlet  for 
itself.  If  you  introduce  a  probe  after  the 
bursting  or  the  abscess,  you  will  generally 
find  that  it  passes  onwards  till  it  is  stopped  l^ 
the  bone,  a  portion  of  which  may  often  be 
iielt  to  be  bare  and  reugh.  In  these  cases  I 
recommend  you  to  let  out  the  matter  early^ 
wt  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  sooner  will  the 
patient  experience  a  diminution  of  the  agony 
attencUng  the  confinement  of  deep-seated 
matter.  After  the  abscess  has  made  its  way 
out,  or  been  discharged  by  puncture,  the 
opening  or  openings  (for  there  are  sometimes 
more  than  one)  will  not  heal  up  very  speedily) 
in  &ctf  they  are  mostly  converted  into  fistulse^ 
and,  losing  all  disposition  to  cicatrise,  they 
emit  fungous  granulations  around  their  orifices. 
The  iodispoiition  of  these  fistulse  to  heal,  how- 
ever, does  not  usually  depend  upon  any  other 
impediment  than  the  presence  of  the  dead 
bone  in  the  limb,  the  sequestrum,  which,  in 
the  manner  of  an  extraneous  body,  keeps  up 
irritation  and  suppuration.  Hence,  nature 
seenu  to  maintain  the  fistulous  apertures,  in 
order  that  whatever  pus  is  formed  may  flow 
out,  and  sometimes,  as  experience  proves,  for 
the  passage  of  the  dead  bone  itself.  In  eon- 
seqnenoe  of  tlie  presence  of  the  sequestrum 
and  the  long-continued  suppuration  thereb/ 
produced,  the  sympathetio  inflammatoiy  fever, 
which  attends  the  ftrst  stages  of  an  extensive 
necrosis,  is  soon  converted  into  a  febrile  dis- 
turbance of  the  hectic  type ;  indeed,  the  dis- 
ease generally  goes  on  so  long,  and  the 
discharge  sometimes  continues  for  such  an 
ind^nite  length  of  time,  that  the  consti- 
tution may  m  reduced  to  the  lowest  state 
of  weakness  $  and,  in  addition  to  the  hecti(^ 
there  are  occasional  attacks  of  irritative  fever, 
by  which  the  patient  is  brought  into  great 
dan|er,  euch  danger  as  admits  of  no  means 
for  Its  removal  except  an  operation  for  the 
auaetion  of  the  sequiestrumi  the  cause  of  all 
tliii  MAiiiig  and  iMNnli  or  if  tlM  dveiM  b« 


not  in  a  state  for  such  proceeding,  you  may 
feel  yourself  called  upon  to  perform  amputa- 
tion of  the  limb,  m  order  to  save  the  patient's 
life.  Where  the  patient's  health  is  sinking 
fa^,  and  he  appears  incapable  of  sustaining 
a  lon^  struggle  with  the  local  disease,  which 
is  acting  as  the  cause  of  all  the  constitutional 
disturbance,  your  only  resource  is  either  to 
make  an  effort  to  extinct  the  seciuestrum,'  or 
^Ise  to  take  otf  the  limb ;  ihe  deeiswn  will 
often  require  all  your  judgment,  and  is  some- 
times a  delicate  and  difficult  duty.  Before 
vou  can  say  positively  that  necrosis  exists. 
It  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  probe,  for  until 
yon  can  touch  a  portion  of  dead  bone,  you 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  disease  haa  oeeiirfed* 
Sometimes,  however,  when  the  dead  portion 
of  bone  lies  superficially^  you  may  actually 
see  a  part  of  it  within  the  fistula,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  an  ulcerated  chasm.  Gientleroen, 
you  should  recollect  that  the  colour  4[  a 
sequestrum  is  not  always  the  same ;  it  is  6fteil 
perfectly  white;  and  when  you  see  a  portiott 
of  bone  whiter  than  natural,  yon  juaj  be  wtm 
that  it  is  in  the  state  of  necrosis.  Generally 
when  the  dead  bone  has  been  exposed  far 
some  time  to  the  air,  it  beodtties  black,  and 
every  body  knows  that  a  bone  with  this 
appearance  hfts  perished.  In  particular  in- 
stances, where  the  whiteness  may  not  be  eaaob 
increased,  there  ma^  be  doubt;  but  if  yo« 
observe  a  brown  tinge  upon  the  expcieed 
bone,  you  may  conclude  that  it  is  d^ad.  Ex- 
cessive whiteness,  or  a  darker  colour  than 
natural,  is  a  sure  indication  of  necrosis.  Here» 
gentlemen,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  whita 
sequestrum.  I  should  wish  you  to  lememhert 
that  the  colour  of  the  sequestrum  depends 
very  much  on  two  circumstances;  when  H 
lies  deep,  and  is  not  exposed  to  the  airi  it  is 
generally  white,  or  of  a  light  brown  c(ilour  } 
out  when  it  has  been  expiMed  for  some  liiM 
to  the  atmosphere,  or  has  lain  long  at  th« 
bottom  of  an  open  ulcer,  it  assumes  a  darkish 
and  even  a  black  hue. 

Now,  gentlemen,  tlie  process  of  fxfoUaHoiu 
or  that  process  by  whicn  the  dead  portion  of 
bone  is  separated  from  the  living  portioui  re* 
quires  a  few  observations.  It  nas  a  eoa* 
siderable  resemblance  to  the  process  by  whieh 
sloughs  of  the  soft  parts  an  thrown  off;  esM- 
cially  this  will  seem  the  ease,  if  you  make  auc 
allowance  for  the  greater  slowness  with  which 
all  changes  in  ihe  bones  ara  carried  on.  If 
you  examine  this  skull-cap»  which  I  will  pa« 
round,  you  will  see  that  a  groove  has  been 
formed  all  round  the  sequestruniy  which  m 
generally  believed  by  pathologists  to  fasnm 
been  produced  bv  the  action  of  the  absorbenli 
of  the  adjoining  living  bone,  which  once  sur* 
rounded  iL  The  groove  begins  on  the  sur» 
foce,  and  extends  gradually  dMper  and  deensrs 
until  the  dead  portion  is  complslsly  unaer- 
mined  and  deta(»ed ;  in  this  respect  you  will 
recognise  also  a  correspondence  to  what 
happens  in  the  separation  of  sloughs.  la 
anothw  dtvU  Move  a%  on  whim  mit  «• 
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uvmi  ttfolMtkni«  tokiog   plaM,  yoa   wiU 
nmuk  ft  ourioMs  ciimmMltnoey  DaaMty*  on* 
ssquotrum  is  aettuUy  wedged  io  between  die 
two  tabJce  of  the  cftniuoit  and  would  there* 
fore  have  required  the  removal  of  a  portion 
of  the  external  table,  ere  it  could  have  been 
taken  away.     Here  is  a  good  specimen  of  a 
dark  coloured  sequestrumj  which  also  illus- 
trates another  fiust,  oaroelyi  that  a  sequestrum 
ia  frequently  grooved  and  irrefpilar  on  its 
surface^  a  circumstance  which  is  accounted 
for  by  some  pathologists  as  the  result  of  the 
action  of  tbd  absorbents  of  the  living  upon 
the  dead  bone ;  a  doctrine,  however,  which  I 
observe  is  not  very  much  lespected  in  some 
of  the  Edinburgh  schools.    Indeed,  you  will 
sometimes  find  that  a  sequestrum  is  reduced 
to  an  inconsiderable  siae,  compared  with  what 
it  was  originallv;   in   tact,  sometimes   the 
greater  part  of  it  is  remo%'«d,  and  unless  it 
come  away  in  minate  particles  with  the  dis- 
charge, I  know  of  no  agents  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  change,  but  those  busy  work* 
men,  the  absorbents. 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  necrosis,  the  peri- 
osteum (if  spared),  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  portion  of  bone  about  to  be  destroyed, 
always  becomes  thickened  and  more  vas« 
cular  than  natural,  and  continues  in  this 
itate  during  the  formation  of  the  substitute 
'or  the  old  bone ;  but  as  soon  as  ihia  process 
IS  finished,  and  particularly  after  the  detach- 
nent  of  the  sequestrum,  the  periosteum  re- 
urns  to  Its  natural  condition,  and  loses  its 
ncreased  vascularity;  its  inner  sur&ce  has 
10  longer  the  pulpy,  granular,  highly  vas- 
:ular  teiture  which  it  had  in  the  early  stages 
>f  the  case,  when  the  office  of  producing  the 
lew  bony  formation  round  the  sequestrum 
levolved  upon  it.  Afier  the  seauestrum  has 
jeen  completely  loosened,  it  still  remains  at 
he  bottom  of  the  abscess  or  ulcer,  or  within 
he  new  bony  ease,  and  would  sometimes 
ontinue  there  a  considerable  time,  keeping 
ip  pain,  irritation,  and  discharge,  were  yon 
lot  to  introduce  your  forceps  and  remove  it, 
nd  even  to  luake  such  incisions  for  the  pur- 
ose,  and  such  removal  of  a  part  of  the  new 
eposit  of  bone,  as  may  be  requisite.  Occa* 
ionallv  the  sequestrum  is  not  only  perfectly 
>oee,  but  so  superficial  and  exposed,  that  it 
an  be  taken  away  without  anv  occasion  for 
fie  k nife,  trephine,  or  saw.  When  an  abscess, 
icer,  or  fistula,  is  com  plicated  with  dead 
one,  it  ia  a  rule  in  surgery  always  to  re- 
tove  the  sequestrum  as  soon  as  possible,  that 
,  as  noon  as  it  is  loose,  and  for  this  purpose 
practise  such  operations  as  may  be  neces- 
ry.  Bat  not  only  is  the  sequestrum  often 
osened  and  thrown  off  from  the  living  bone  by 
K>ntaneoa8  or  natural  proeesses,  (and  I  have 
en  eevenil  cases  in  which  considerable  por- 
>n8  of  the  ahafte  of  the  humertfs  and  fiemur 
ive  been  thus  detached,  coming  out  thtough 
e  integuments  withont  the  aid  of  any  formal 
rgical  opeimtion^)  not  only  does  aatun 
'c€i  all  Mu^bttl  wlMi  the  tatiit  ihali  of  t 


boM  has  bMtt  dMtreyed,  sht  makes  wonderftil 
and  generally  most  suooessful  eflSnrts  to  fom 
a  new  bone,  that  answers  almost  u  well  aa 
the  original  one.  When  the  shafts  of  the 
tibia,  humerus,  femur,  or  other  long  cylin- 
drical bones,  are  destroyed,  and  nothing  of  thi 
original  bone  remains  alive,  except  the  arti- 
cular extremities,  (for  I  mentioned  to  you  in 
the  last  lecture,  that  though  the  whole  shaft 
of  a  bone  be  destroyed  by  necrosis,  yet  the 
articular  heads  are  generally  spared;)  even 
when  the  destruction  has  proceeded  to  this 
extent,  nature  will  form  a  new  bone,  and  the 
uses  of  the  part  or  limb  will  be  restored.  Yott 
see  in  the  preparation  which  I  now  place  before 
you,  an  instance  in  which  the  whole  shaft  of 
the  tibia  has  been  destroyed,  and  a  considerabln 
portion  of  it  removed,  probably  by  absorption  | 
that  a  new  osseous  tube  has  been  for mea  com- 
pletely round  the  sequestrum  i  you  also  see  in 
the  sides  of  the  new  t>ony  formation  the  open* 
ings,  termed  the  ofooctfe,* which  serve,  as  I  have 
already  expUioed,  for  the  escape  of  the  matter^ 
which  is  generallv  secreted  in  the  interior  of 
the  new  bone,  as  long  as  the  sequestrum  kecpe 
up  irritation  there.  The  cloacae  in  maaf 
instances  take  an  oblique  course,  and  do  not 
pass  straight  and  direct  into  the  cavity  of  the 
osseous  tube.  They  mostly  have  an  oval  or  a 
round  shape.  Some  of  these  before  us  appear 
to  pass  direct  into  the  cavity  of  the  new 
bone ;  a  fact  not  agreeing  exactly  with  Weid* 
mann's  description,  whose  account  of  this  sub- 
ject is  only  surpassed  by  what  nature  herself 
reveals.  No  doubt,  the  straight  direct  course^ 
of  the  cloace  before  us,  is  an  exception  to  th* 
general  rule.  The  flat,  as  well  as  the  cylin» 
drical  bones,  when  attacked  with  necrosis,  poe* 
sess  the  power  of  reproduction;  there  aia 
several  cases  on  record,  in  which  the  scapula 
has  been  reproduced,  after  suflbring  necrosia ; 
and  it  is  known,  that  portions  of  the  oranium, 
under  particular  circumstanoeaf  may  alto  be 
regenerated.  Instances  are  related,  where 
nearly  the  whole  of  a  parietal  bone  bu  beea 
reproduced.  Considering  the  little  Beparation 
which  losses  of  portions  of  the  skuU  nom  the 
trephine,  or  external  violence,  undergo,  thia  is 
what  we  should  not  d  priori  expict ;  yet  we 
know,  that  in  the  museum  of  this  universUy, 
there  is  a  remarkable  preparation,  the  skull  of 
a  person  who  had  been  trephined  forty  yean 
before  bis  death,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  bone  taken  away»  which  baa  in  a  great 
measure  been  restored.  Generally,  the  repco* 
duction  of  bone  after  trephining  does  not  nap* 
pen  to  any  great  extent;  the  pericranium 
being  destroyed  and  both  the  tables  of  the  skuU 
.being  removed,  the  reparation  ia  very  partiaL 
It  appears,  therefore^  that  the  dura  mater  does 
not  possess  thepower .of  reproducing  bone  at  ail 
eoual  to  that  or  the  pericranium,  or  periosteum 
of  the  bones  in  general;  however,  if  only  the 
outer  table  be  removed,  the  dinloe  and  the 
dura  mater  together,  will  effect  the  reprodiio>> 
tion  of  the  loet  portion;  but,  ia  other  iailaQcH, 
yoa  wiU  laiel/  tot*  thit  angr  very 
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\itt«inpt  is  made  by  natare  for  the  restoration 
of  the  two  destroyed  tables.  Even  fractures  of 
the  skuil  are  alleged  to  unite  with  difficulty 
and  slowness.  The  preparation  I  am  speaking 
of,  I  regard  as  a  particularly  interesting  one; 
in  all  probability,  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
the  patient  was  ^oung,  perhaps  a  child ;  this  I 
infer  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
trephined  forty  years  before  his  death ;  now, 
in  young  growing  subjects,  you  will  find  the 
power  of  reproduction  in  bones  is  always  con- 
tiderablv  greater  than  in  older  persons. 

Gentlemen,  though  the  Ions,  cylindrical,  and 
ibt  bones,  may  be  regenerated,  the  short  cuboid 
bones  cannot  be  reproduced.  When  once 
destroyed,  there  can  be  no  restoration  of  them  ; 
this  fret  is  one,  which  all  men  of  experience 
are  fallv  aware  of.  In  the  early  periods  of 
life,  as  1  have  mentioned,  and  in  healthy  sub- 
jects, the  power  of  reproduction  in  bones  is 
always  greater  than  in  old  or  debilitated  per- 
sons. The  power  of  reproduction  is  also  seri- 
ously diminished  in  particular  states  of  the 
constitution,  and  especially  when  the  indivi- 
dual is  under  the  influence  of  lues  venerea,  at 
least  the  worst  forms  of  it,  cancer,  scurvy,  and 
rickets.  I  believe,  however,  that  some  of  these 
constitutional  diseases  do  not  absolutely  pre- 
vent the  reproduction  of  bone  in  every  instance ; 
and  that  exceptions  are  met  with,  in  which 
broken  bones  unite  more  or  less  completely  in 
spile  of  them. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  next  subject  respecting 
necrosis,  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  one, 
I  allude  to  the  means  adoped  by  nature  to 
bring  about  the  reproduction  of  bone.  Of  this 
part  of  the  inquiry  different  pathologists  give 
diffbrent  accounts,  proving  that  further  inves- 
tigations into  certain  points  would  be  desirable ; 
my  own  views  I  will  presently  explain.  The 
questions  are,  whether  nature  accomplishes  her 
purpose  by  means  of  the  vessels  of  the  perios- 
teum T  by  means  of  those  of  the  medullary 
membrane  7  or  in  another  manner,  in  which  it 
is  supposed,  that,  when  the  whole  shaft  of  a 
bone  has  been  reproduced,  the  inner  portion 
of  the  bone  alone  has  perished,  and  that  the 
onter  one  has  been  saved  and  transformed  into 
the  new  shaft?  This  last  opinion  is  main- 
tained by  some  men  of  considerable  eminence 
both  in  France  and  Scotland.  They  asert^ 
that,  in  necrosis,  the  whole  of  the  bono  does 
not  reallv  perish;  that  the  outer  portion  is 
preserved;  and,  that,  when  the  whole  shaft 
seems  to  have  been  reproduced,  it  is  in  conse- 

Sience  of  the  external  lamina  separating  from 
e  inner  ones,  which  alone  are  truly  destroyed. 
That  the  latter  ropresentation  is  not  applicable 
to  a  great  number  of  instances,  I  consuier  per- 
fectly certain ;  but  whether  it  is  ever  really  the 
case,  is  another  auestion. 

Dr.  MacdonakI,  who  investigated  this  sub- 
ject with  considerable  talent,  found,  that  the 
new  bone  actually  began  to  Ibrm  previously  to 
the  complete  death  of  the  old  one.  Both  he 
and  Professor  Russell  observed,  that,  during 
the  fomiation  of  the  new  bone,  they  could 


inject  the  vessels  of  the  old  one.    These  df- 
cumstances  as  far  as  they  go,  would  strengthen 
the  doctrine  1  have  adverted  to,  as  one  preva- 
lent both  in  France  and  Scotland,  namely,  that 
the  old  bone  is  the  source  of  the  new  one. 
The  supporters  of  this  doctrine  have  recourse 
likewise  to  another  circumstance,  as  an  argu- 
ment in  fiivour  of  their  view,  they  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fact,  that,  in  all,  or  almost  all,  cases 
whero  liew  long  cylindrical  bones  are  formed, 
the  articular  heads  are  saved,  so  that  these 
preserved  portions  must  be  regarded  as  contri- 
buting also  to  the  formation  of  the  new  bone. 
But,  this  doctrine  certainly  cannot  apply  to 
other  instances,  in  which  the  whole  shaft  of  the 
bone  is  known  to  have  been  destroyed,  through 
4ts  entiro  thickness.    Cases  are  continually 
presenting  themselves,  in  which  from  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sequestrum,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  whole  substance  and  diameter  of  the  ori- 
ginal bone  having  perished.   Then,  how  would 
the  suggested  theory  explain  the  reproduction 
of  portions  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  tibia 
sawn  away,  or  lost  by  the  effect  of  external 
violence?    Indeed,  the  caraful  observation  and 
correct  examination  of  the  different  stages  of 
the  process  of  reproduction,  tend  to  prove, 
that,  at  all  events,  in  some  cases  the  periosteum 
has  a  principal  {share  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  osseous  matter ;  for  it  is  found  to  become 
thickened  and  more  vascular  than  natural ;  to 
assume  a  pulpy  granular  texture  internally ;  a 
new  kind  of  organisation,  fitting  it  for  its  in- 
creased duty,  the  cellular  membrane  external 
to  it  also  becoming  swoln.    In  the  museum  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  are  some  prepara- 
tions, put  up  by  Dr.  Macartney  of  Dublin,  exhi- 
biting these  facts.    The  periosteum  then  sepa- 
rates from  the  portion  of  bone,  which  is  about 
to  perish,  and  becomes  covered  internally  with 
a  vascular  pulpy  substance,  that  is  destined  for 
the  secretion  of  the  new  bone,  the  nidus  for 
which  is  no  doubt  at  first  coagulable  lymph. 
Such  are  the  processes  which  probably  always 
take  place  woen  the  whole  shaft  of  a  bone 
perishes ;  they  seem  to  happen  also  very  early ; 
for,  in  one  instance,  which  Dr.  Macartney  had 
an  opportuity  of  examining  in  an  inapient 
stage,  the  separation  of  the  periosteum  had 
taken  place,  though  there  was  only  a  small 
abscess  formed  in  tl>e  medullaiy  membrane. 
With  respect  to  the  changes  which  are  prepa- 
ratory to  a  deposit  of  new  bone,  they  are  an  in- 
creased thickness  of  the  periosteum,  and  an  in- 
creased vascularity  of  it  and  of  the  adjoining  cel- 
lular substance.    These  foots  admit  of  demon- 
stration— ^they  may  be  seen — and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  any  gentleman  who  may  wish  to 
study  the  preparations  illustrative  of  them  in  the 
museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  would 
be  permitted  to  examine  them  on  mentioning 
my  name  either  to  Mr.  Lawrence  or  Mr. 
Stanley.      Indeed  those    preparations  com- 
pletely refute  the  doctrine,  which  maintains 
exclusively  that  the  old  bone  is  invariably  the 
organ  by  which  al|  the  new  shaft  is  produced* 
I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  may  not  bo 
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cases,  in  which  the  internal  portion  perisbes 
and  the  outer  portion  lives,  any  more  tnan  that 
there  may  not  be  instances*  in  which  tlie  de- 
struction is  confined  to  the  outer  lamina;  we 
know  that  these  last  cases  are  common  enough, 
in  relation  to  the  destruction  of  a  certain  extent 
of  almost  any  bone.  Experiments  have  been 
made  on  animals,  which  tend  also  to  prove 
the  fact  of  the  periosteum  being  often  actively 
concerned  in  the  reproduction  of  bone ;  every 
part  of  Uie  bone  has  been  removed,  all  the 
medullary  membrane,  and  the  whole  of  the 
osseous  texture  have  been  taken  away,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  periosteum  was  capa- 
ble of  restoring  the  lost  substance;  these expe-^ 
riments  confirm  the  views  I  have  given  you 
on  the  subject.  Some  of  them  were  made  by 
I'roja  and  others  by  Koehler,  to  whose  respec- 
tive works  I  must  refer  you. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  point,  on  which 
ve^  different  opinions  are  entertained  by 
different  pathologists.  When  the  periosteum 
has  formed  the  new  bone,  what  becomes  of 
it?  Dr.  Macartney  describes  the  periosteum 
as  being  removed  after  performing  that  office, 
and  the  cellular  membrane  on  the  outside 
of  it  as  being  converted  into  a  new  perios- 
teum. This  seems  to  be  rather  improbable, 
for,  after  the  new  bone  has  been  formed,  it 
must  still  require  a  supply  of  blood  for  its 
autrition,  the  same  as  during  its  formation; 
md  the  vessels  of  the  new  bone  being  con- 
oected  with  those  of  the  original  periosteum, 
t  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  circulation 
thould  not  continue  to  be  carried  on  through 
hat  medium.  I  may  also  mention,  in  relation 
.0  this  fact,  that  in  the  Museum  of  St  Bartho- 
0 mew's  Hospital  there  are  preparations,  in 
vhich  the  periosteum  of  the  new  bone  is  seen 
o  be  continuous  with  that  of  the  articular 
extremities  of  the  old  one,  a  consideration,  I 
hink^  very  much  against  the  hypothesis  of 
he  removal  of  the  old  periosteum.  This  and 
>ther  minute  circumstances  I  look  upon  as 
lemanding  further  investigation. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  new  bony  case 
orms  a  tube,  lined  with  a  vascular  pulpy  sub- 
tance,  which  becomes  a  membrane.  The 
lead  shaft,  or  portion  of  bone  that  has  perished, 
is  I  have  said,  is  called  the  tequettrum  ;  and 
n  the  osseous  case^  there  are  always  one  or 
nore,  sometimes  seven  or  eight,  apertures  for 
be  passage  of  purulent  matter  ana  fragments 
f  bone  out  of  Uie  space  between  the  seques- 
rum  and  the  new  bony  formation,  'these 
pertures,you  will  remember,  are  called  cloaca, 
s  I  have  already  told  you.  Experience  has 
roved,  that  the  sequestrum  gradually  under- 
oes,  when  long  retained,  a  change  in  its 
liape  and  size;  but  this  chanee  is  one  of 
^nsiderable  slowness;  indeed,  uie  total  ab- 
)rption  of  the  sequestrum  would  sometimes 
*quire  so  long  a  period,  that  the  patient 
ould  hardly  live  till  the  completion  of  the 
rocess.  In  children  it  goes  on  more  quickly 
ad  with  greater  success.  The  absorption  of  the 
iquettram  is  probably  eflecled  by  the  absorb- 


ents of  the  vascular  substance  between  th« 
sequestrum  and  the  new  bony  tube.  In  the 
living  subject,  you  will  not  find  the  dead  por«> 
tion  of  bone  so  loose  within  the  new  case  as 
it  is  in  the  preparations  I  have  shown  you ;  in 
fact,  the  space  between  the  old  and  new  bone 
is  occupiea  by  the  pulpy  vascular  substance  I 
have  mentioned.  As  Uie  new  osseous  forma- 
tion is  produced  before  the  removal  of  the  old 
bone,  and  is  external  to  it,  of  course  it  must 
be  lareer  and  more  clum^  than  the  original 
one.  lou  see  an  illustration  of  this  circum- 
stance in  the  preparation  which  I  now  pass 
to  yow.  The  old  l)one  appears/  then,  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  model  for  the  new  one,  and 
in  time,  after  the  sequestrum  has  been  entirely 
removed,  the  irregularities  on  the  surface  oif 
the  new  bone  are  gradually  smoothed  down, 
and  its  thickness  diminishes,  so  that  it  be- 
comes as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  ori^nal  bone.  One  most  curious 
fart  is,  that  dunnfir  the  whole  of  the  processes 
by  which  an  original  bone  is  destroyed  and 
regenerated,  it  rarely  happens  that  any  want 
of  firmness  in  the  limb  is  experienced ;  it  is 
not  flexible ;  there  is  no  shortening  of  it ;  and* 
what  is  equally  remarkable,  the  attachments 
of  all  the  muscles  are  preserved  as  in  their 
original  state,  a  hci,  wnich,  I  think,  proves 
the  truth  of  the  opinion,  that  the  old  peri- 
osteum remains. 

Gentlemen,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
stated,  you  may  meet  with  an  uncommon  sort 
of  case,  in  which  the  new  bone  is  not  thrown 
out  fast  enough  to  prevent  a  shortening  of  the 
limb.  There  was  an  instance  at  St  Bartho^ 
lomew's  Hospital,  a  few  years  ago,  of  the 
femur  being  destroyed  by  necrosis,  and  the 
new  bone  not  being  secreted  with  sufficient 
quickness  and  perfection  to  prevent  a  retrac- 
tion of  the  limb*  In  that  case,  amputation 
Mras  performed,  and  the  preparation  is  now 
placed  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

On  Wednesday,  gentlemen,  I  shall  direct 
your  attention  to  the  ireaimeni  of  necrotu, 
and  to  some  other  subjects  connected  with  this 
very  curious  and  interesting  disease. 
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LBCTURR  XVII. 

Pathology  of  InfiammaHotu 

Gbntlkmbn, — At  my  last  lecture  I  drew  your 
attention  to  the  doctrines  of.  revulsion  and  of 
sympathies,  and  pointed  out  the  great  practical 
advantages  which  result  from  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  morbid  sympathies.  I  mentioned 
that  the  improvement  in  medicine,  consequent 
on  the  study  of  sympathies,  may  be  considered 
in  a  doable  point  of  view,    in  the  fittt  place 
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It^vet  tt  a  dett  Intlsbt  into  th«  eonnexlon 
of  diseasei,  and  enables  us  to  form  an  idea 
when  there  ii  one  diseaie  existing  in  the  sys- 
tem, how  another  may  supervene ;  we  are  also 
led  to  suspect  what  the  secondary  and  sttbse- 
^ent  affection  may  be,  and  in  many  instances 
are  able  to  employ  preventive  measures  with 
effect.  In  the  next  place,  we  are  taught  that 
Jong-continued  sympathetic  irritation  is  very 
apt  to  terminate  in  organic  disease.  You  ob- 
serve, gentlemen,  the  great  practical  import- 
ance of  this  law ;  it  strongly  inculcates  a  most 
essential  rule  in  practice,  namely,  that  when 
an  orptm  hoi  been  tympatheHcalfy  afect^ 
far  a  Jong  timet  the  probainlitiei  are  that  there 
If  more  or  less  of  organic  change,  and  that  it 
Would,  in  many  instances,  be  dangerous  to 
treat  a  chronic  affection  otherwise  than  as  a 
esse  of  real  organic  disease. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  doctrine  of  Broussais,  his  theory' 
of  inflammation.  His  opinions  on  this  subject 
may  be  expressed '  in  a  very  few  words.  He 
does  not  seek  to  explain  the  different  modifi- 
cations and  forms  of  inflammation  as  many 
others  have  endeavoured  to  do,  he  only  at- 
tempts to  prove  tliat  the  inflammatory  affection 
of  any  organ  is  to  be  considered  as  a  plus 
degree  of  the  vitality  of  that  organ.  This  Is 
all  he  eesayed  10  prove;  he  has  not  advanced 
a  single  step  further.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  this,  and  shown  that  mere  difference  in 
decree  will  not  explain  the  various  forms  of 
disease.  And  though  it  may  be  diflBcult  to 
demonstrate  the  diflWcnce  between  the  pby- 
■iological  and  pathological  excitement  of  an 
organ,  yet  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
is  shown  by  their  results  and  eiSecls  on  the 
eonstitutlon .  But  what  he  has  chiefly  eff^ted, 
and  thebeneflts  which  he  has  particularly  oon- 
iNted  on  practical  medicine  consist  in  the 
very  important  announcement,  that  a  great 
majority  of  local  diseases  are  referable  to  an 
inflammatory  process,  that  a  vast  pumber  of 
aftctione,  not  previously  supposed  to  depend 
on  inflammation,  are  really  inflammatory,  and 
tfttt  we  may  have  intense  local  inflammaHon 
in  a  worn  and  debilitated  eonetituthn.  If 
Broussais's  services  had  been  nothing  more 
than  drawing  Ihe  attention  of  the  medical 
world  to  the  inflammatory  nature  of  number- 
less diseases,  previously  looked  upon  as  non- 
inflammatory, he  would  be  most  justly  entitled 
to  the  most  unequivocal  praise.  He  certainly 
has  the  honour  of  having  first  pointed  out  the 
connexion  of  an  enormous  group  of  diseases 
with  inflammation,  and  has  clearly  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  increased  vascular 
action  in  cases  where  it  was  before  totally  un- 
avspecled.  He  has  diown,  that  many  instances 
of  cerebral  disease  are  intimately  connected 
with  an  inflammatory  procen,  and  gives  various 
iZMtances  of  eoilepsy,  mania,  delirium,  and 
«po|MfXy,  in  which  there  was  distinct  proof  of 
vwcular  eftcitemeBt  of  the  brain.  He  doea 
npt  pmteod  10  mf.  that  in  all  and  every  case 
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mifittiofi  of  blood  lo  tho  bnin,  reqnirlng  tun* 
tiphlogistic  tfeatment,bu>  he  assarts  and  proves^ 
that  siuh  is  the  ease  in  a  great  many  instances. 
Again,  he  has  shown  that  a  carditis  may  pro- 
duce disease  of  the  valves  and  hypertrophy ; 
he  has  demonstrated  the  connexion  between 
inflammation  and  organic  disease  of  tlie  aorta, 
and  hence  has  demonstrated  the  very  close 
link  between  aortic  inflammation  and  aneurism* 
With  respect  to  the  lungs,  Broussais  deserves 
the  emiit  of  having  devaoped  most  of  our  in* 
formation  on  the  subjects  of  pneumonia,  bron- 
ehitis,  and  pleurisy,  and  has  shown  the  intt- 
raate  connexion  between  tubercles  and  inflam- 
mation. To  this  I  have  alluded  in  a  former 
lecture.  I  do  not  agree  with  Broussais  in 
thinking  that  tubercles  are  always  the  resalt 
of  an  inflammatory  process ;  but  nowever  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  many  instances, 
tubercular  development  is  preceded  by  inflam- 
mation, that  it  is.  accompanied  by  inflam- 
mation, that  its  progress  is  accelerated  by  an 
Inflammatory  condition,  and  that  the  principles 
of  its  treatment  are  those  which  are  calculated 
to  remove  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue.  He  has  also  connected  the 
growth  of  a  variety  of  other  morbid  produc- 
tions in  the  lung  with  inflammation ;  and, 
although  I  do  not  go  so  for  as  to  admit  his 
theory,  which  makes  all  such  growths  depend 
on  inflammation,  still  (  think  the  principles 
which  have  been  applied  to  the  treatment  of 
tubercles  are  admissible  here  as  in  cases  of 
cancer  or  hydatids.  Broussais  has  certainly 
done  a  great  deal  in  developing  the  history  of 
latent  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  has  given  moat 
valuable  hints  for  the  treatment  of  sympathetic 
derangements  of  these  organs,  a  class  of  dis- 
eases which  was  previously  but  very  little 
understood.  He  has  shown,  that  many  eases 
of  apparently  intense  pulmonic  derangement 
are  only  to  be  relieved  by  treatmenrdir<NHed  to 
the  stomach,  or  some  other  organ.  Our  true 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  asthma  and  hoop- 
ing-cough is  due  to  him ;  for  he  has  shown 
that  many  cases  of  disease  of  the  chest,  supposed 
to  be  spasmodic*  are  complicated  with  more 
or  less  of  inflammation  ana  organic  change. 

We  come  now  to  his  discoveries  in  the  pa- 
thology of  the  digestive  system.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  illnstrations  of  disease  of  the 
intestinal  tube  is  this,  that  we  may  have  ex- 
tensive inflammation  of  some  part  of  it  with- 
out any  pain  being  complained  of  by  the 
patient.  Now  the  painless  character  of  such 
afl^ions  was  first  noticed  by  M.  Broussais ; 
it  was  he  who  first  demonstrated  the  firisltv  of 
a  doctrine,  long  prevailing  among  medical 
men,  that  pain  was  necessarily  connected  with 
inflammation.  It  is  an  undoubted  fitct,  that 
some  of  the  wurst  forms  of  inflammation  may 
occur  without  the  co-existence  of  pain.  -  The 
idea  which  the  older  authors  had  of  enteritis 
was,  that  it  was  an  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  intestinal  tube,  accompanied  by  severe  pain, 
and  eaeee  of  tkie  pamleu  enterittt  tpere  gene* 
neredhf  loAed  tipon  at  mttancH  cf  eu^Hai 
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fmtr*  A«6ordiiiff  lo  Ihnr  totions  entaritif 
not  only  cowuied  U  inflimmalion  of  U10 
Wttcoiw  iiieaibr^w  of  Ibe  iolenioes,  but  alao 
of  tbeir  QHucolAr  tod  peritoneal  invef(nieat% 
and  tbey  wnt  not  avara  tbat  inflammation 
miffbt  bi  eonfinad  to  tbe  miieom  membrane 
and  mopoua  glands>  and  tbat  there  cannot  be 
a  more  important  or  more  frequent  form  of 
disease.  I  think  we  may  sefely  affirm,  that 
the  best  and  greatest  part  of  our  information, 
on  the  subject  of  enteric  inflammation,  is  due 
to  Broumais ;  and  when  we  remember  what  a 
vast  proportion  of  persons  die  oi  enteritis,  that 
it  occurs  in  every  degree  of  violence  and  iU' 
tensity,  that  tbe  digestive  system  is  the  main- 
spring of  our  very  existence,  the  fountain  on 
which  the  economy  depends  for  nutrition  and 
repair;  when  we  reflect  upon  this,  and  con- 
iiaer  that  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  the  af- 
fections of  a  system,  so  important  to  life,  is  due 
to  M.  Brousaaie,  we  most  confess  that  he  has 
effected  much  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

Let  OS  take  a  brief  review  of  the  phenomena 
)f  disease  in  different  parts  of  the  digestive 
tube.  In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  dis* 
Mses  of  the  oesophagus,  many  affections,  before 
DOW  considered  to  depend  on  spasm  and 
lervous  derangement,  are  at  preeent  found  to 
lave  a  close  connexion  with  inflammation. 
Stricture  of  tiie  cssophagus  ia  now  proved  to 
irise  in  various  instances  from  inflaamatton 
)f  the  submucous  tissue;  this  it  is  of  im- 
Mrtance  to  be  acquainted  with.  In  the  next 
>lace  it  has  been  established,  that  in  the 
iomach  we  may  have  innumerable  shades  of 
nflammatory  action,  and  that  in  the  great 
proportion  of  dyspeptic  cases  of  any  stan^ding 
here  is  more  or  less  of  gastritis.  I  believe 
Sroussais  has  gone  too  for,  in  saying  that  ali 
ases  of  dyapepsia  are  cases  of  gastric  iuflam- 
nations  but  I  am  conviuced  that  many  of 
bem  are  essentially  of  an  inflammatonr  cba^ 
acter,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the 
»ublic  if  British  practitioners  were  more 
lioroughly  acouainted  with  this  foct  It 
^ould  frequently  enable  them  to  trace  the 
alus,  anorexia,  and  pain,  to  Uieir  true  cause, 
astric  inflammation,  and  not  to  some  un- 
nown  condition  of  the  nervous  coat  of  the 
tomacb.  Viewing  the  sul^t  in  this  light, 
fie  phyaician  will  not  commit  the  folal  error 
f  aggravating  a  case  of  dyspepsia  connected 
rith  gastritis,  by  administering  tonics,  stimu- 
ints,  or  purgatives,  nor  will  he  hs  injudicioua 
'eatment  bring  on  fotal  organic  diseaiw  of  the 
omach.  It  ia  now  esublished  (and  our 
nowledge  is  derived  from  the  same  source), 
lat  many,  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  have 
tmmenccd  by  simple  inflammation,  and  hence. 

is  that  Broussais  looka  on  such  cases  as  only 
■stances,  of  an  aggravated  chronic  gasUritis. 
do  not  know  whether  this  be  true  or  not, 
il  I  believe  it  ia  certain  that  many  of  them 
e  such,  and  that  in  their  progress  there  is 
ore  or  less  inflammation  present,  and  that 
e  most  decided  benefit  .ia  frequently  derived 
Hn  local  tBifpfriffgittift  ammu. 


When  we  come  to  tbe  duodenuiBi  we  And 
that  the  discoveries  of  Brouasais  are  equally 
valuable,  and  that  very  little  wee  known 
respecting  Its  pathology  until  he  threw  light 
upon  it.  Many  cases  of  jaundice  other- 
wise obscure,  are  explained  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  inflammatorv  aflbctions  of  this  part 
of  tbe  digestive  tobe.  Bichat  was  the  first 
person  who  pointed  out  the  strong  sympathy 
which  exists  between  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  duodenum  and  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  liver  and  pancreas,  but  it  was  Broussais 
who  taught  the  doctrine,  that  Jaundice  without 
accompanying  symptoms  of  hepatitis  most 
commonly  depends  on  inflammation  6f  tbe 
duodenum.  This  explains  the  compUcaticMi 
of  jaundice  with  the  occurrence  of  gastro- 
dttodenal  inflammation,  and  givee  a  most  im- 
portant key  to  the  treatment  of  such  aflbctionf. 
Another  dtsoovery  of  Broussais,  the  value  of 
which  cannot  be  sufllciently  appreciated,  is, 
that  inflammation  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
digestive  tube  is  a  common  cause  of  con- 
stipation, and  that  the  constipation  ia  in  po- 
portion  to  the  gastro-duodenal  afl^tion.  Vou 
perceive  of  what  importance  this  view  of  the 
eubjeet  is,  and  you  can  conceive  how  hazatdous 
it  would  be  to  attempt  to  remove  this  by 
purgation,  that  is^  by  the  emplovment  of  a 
direct  revulsive  stimulus.  I  shall  not  com- 
ment on  the  purgative  practice  generally  fol- 
lowed in  these  countries,  in  the  treatment  of 
every  form  of  dyspepsia. 

Vv  ith  respect  to  hypochondriasis,  and  some 
aflbctions  of  the  liver,  ho  is  also  of  opinion 
that  most  of  these  depend  on  inflammation, 
and  are  frequently  the  consequence  of  a  gastro- 
duodenttis.  This  is  not  necessarily  true,  nor 
do  I  think  it  has  been  sufllciently  proved. 
Yet  I  believe  that  we  may  frequently  find  a 

EBtro-duodenal  inflammation  combined  with 
patic  disease,  and  that  in  many  of  these 
cases  it  woukl  be  improper  to  attempt  to  re« 
Ueve  the  affection  of  the  liver  by  purgatives. 

Until  the  publkation  of  Broussais'  work, 
tabes  mesenterica  was  supposed  to  be  an 
original  scrofulous  disorganisation  of  the  me- 
senteric glands,  but  he  has  shown  that  the 
enlargement  and  obstruction  of  the  glands  b 
often  secondary  to  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  or  in 
other  words,  that  the  enlargement  of  those 
glands  resembles  the  buboes  which  appear  in 
Uie  groin  as  a  consequence  of  chancre  on  the 
penis.  The  old  practice  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  was  to  give  medicines  which  were 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  solvent  or  de- 
obstruent  property,  and  it  was  cuelomary  to- 
employ  alkalies,  lime  water,  and  other  sttb- 
sUnces  which  were,  considered  to  be  capable 
of  removing  the  obstruction.  It  however  un- 
fortunately happened,  that  many  of  Iboae 
remedies  having  a  direct  stimulant  eflhct,  only 
increased  the  mischief  by  irritating  an  already 
diseased  iotestiJial  surface.  Brouasais^  views 
of  tabes  mesentorica  were  essentially  diflbient. 
He  poBsidered  tjie  difeaai  at  an  evigiDfli  In* 
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flammatoiy  affection  of  the  nmcous  crypls  and 
surfiice  of  the  inieslinal  tube.  Thia,  in  the 
first  place,  points  out  the  most  rational  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  and  cure  in  the  incipient 
stage,  and  even  in  an  incurable  case  indicates 
that  mode  of  practice  which  is  devoid  of 
danger  and  lilcely  to  give  relief.  In  almost 
all  cases  of  tabes,  vou  will  find  that  the  dis- 
ease has  commenced  with  symptoms  of  enteritis, 
or  what  has  been  termed  infantile  remittent 
fever.  Are  we,  then,  to  consider  all  cases  of 
tabes  mesenierica  as  secondary  and  dependent 
on  an  original  inflammation  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane!  I  believe  not.  There 
are  cases  in  which  we  find  scrofulous  matter 
deposited  in  various  parts  of  tlie  mesenteric 
glandular  svstem,  without  the  co-existence  of 
mucous  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  but 
these  are  exceptions,  and  the  pathology  which 
I  have  given  furnishes  us  with  the  general 
rule  in  the  consideration  and  treatment  of  this 
form  of  disease.  By  hr  the  most  comoKHi 
cause  of  tabes  mesenterica  is  primitive  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  follicles  and  mem- 
brane, which  lines  the  intestinal  canal. 

With  respect  to  melvna,  intestinal  haemor- 
rhage, diarrhcBa,  and  dysentery,  and  also 
stricture  of  the  intestines,  ascites,  and  disease 
9f  the  kidneys,  Broussais,  by  showing  their 
close  connexion  with  inflammatory  action,  has 
furnished  us  with  a  key  to  their  treatment, 
which  had  been  previously  conducted  in  an 
empirical  manner.  For  instance,  we  used 
before  now  to  give  purgatives  in  dysentery, 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  dis- 
ease was  produced  and  kept  op  by  retained 
scybala ;  this  is  no  longer  the  practice :  mild 
laxatives  are  used  where  necessary,  but  the 
disease  is  considered  and  treated  as  a  colitu. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  pursue  ihis  subject 
any  further,  and  I  shall  only  remark,  that  by 
demonstrating  the  inflammatory  nature  of 
Inost  organic  diseases,  he  has  added  immensely 
to  the  value  of  medicine,  and  furnished  a  great 
man^  new  hints  to  the  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  disease. 

Now,  let  us  ask  ourselves  this  Question. 
When  we  consider  the  present  state  ot  medical 
science,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  when  we  observe  the  vast  improve- 
ments in  practice,  and  the  vast  number  of  dis- 
eases previously  considered  obscure  and  in- 
tractable which  are  now  well  understood  and 
successfully  treated,  where  are  we  to  seek  for 
the  source  and  origin  of  all  these  valuable 
additions  to  our  knowledge?  You  will,  I 
think,  on  reflection,  be  inclined  to  own  that 
all  or  nearly  all  our  improvements  in  medical 
science,  that  is  to  say,  all  our  improved  treat- 
ment of  disease,  arises  from  the  discovery, 
that  roost  organic  diseases  are  in  their  nature 
inflammatory,  or  if  not  so  at  first,  still  that 
the  probability  of  an  inflammatory  complication 
during  the  progress  of  the  affection  is  ex- 
ceedingly strong.  Let  us  take  a  few  examples. 
Convulsmns  have  been  treated  in  different 
wavs;  by  sUmulantt,  opiates,  and  antispas- 


modics, and  the  irritation  of  the  brain  ani 
spinal  marrow  were  too  often  overiooked. 
Without  going  so  fiir  as  to  say  that  all  cases  of 
convulsions  depend  on  inflammation  of  these 
organs,  it  is  certain  that  it  frequently  exists,  that 
irritation  of  such  important  parts  should  never 
be,  totally  neglected,  and  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  will  be  safer  and  better  to  direct  our 
treatment  to  the  spine  and  head  than  to  tmst 
to  antispasmodics.  Apin,  hvdrocephalus  was 
supposed  to  be  a  species  of  dropsical  effusion, 
unaccompanied  by  active  inflammation,  and 
diuretics  and  purgatives  were  administered  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  it.  What  is  the  prac- 
tice at  present?  Leeches,  cold  afl^sions, 
mercury,  every  thing  calcnkited  to  remove 
congestion  and  inflammation  from  the  system. 
To  what  is  the  improvement  in  the  treatment 
of  dyspepsia  owing?  We  have  got  no  new 
specific,  no  panacea  adapted  to  all  its  Protean 
shades  of  character.  Still  we  treat  it  now  with 
better  sncoess  and  lessempiricismthan  formerly^ 
and  why?  Because  we  no  longer  kwk  vpoa 
all  cases  of  dyspepsia  as  mere  nervous  derai^;*- 
ment,  unaware  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
where  the  disease  has  been  of  anyconsiderabU 
duration,  there  was  more  or  less  gastritis.  How 
many  cases  of  hysteria  and  supposed  disease  of 
the  heart,  are  now  found  to  depend  on  spinal 
irritation?  How  many  of  the  complex  and 
puzzling  affections  of  females  are  now  found  to 
be  benefited  and  relieved  by  local  antiphlo- 
ftistic  means?  Has  not  a  Icnowledge  of  th^ 
inflammatory  complications  of  hooping  cough 
thrown  a  vast  deal  of  light  on  its  treatment? 
Is  not  the  modem  treatment  of  h  vdrothorax,  by 
means  calculated  to  remove  local  inflammation* 
inflnitely  more  successful  than  the  old  plan  of 
diuretics  and  expectorants  ?  Look  to  skin  dis* 
eases :  our  predecesson  were  not  happy  in  the 
management  of  these  affections ;  at  present  we 
are  very  successful,  because  in  treating  then 
we  always  keep  their  inflammatory  nature  in 
view.  Who  is  there  now,  who  is  not  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  bleedine  from  the  arm  in 
many  cases  of  psilriasis,  and  leeching  the  penis 
in  many  instances  of  syphilitic  inflammation? 
We  treat  arthritis  at  present  better  than  it  was 
done  formerly,  because  we  trustless  to  specifies, 
and  are  more  aware  of  its  inflammatory  cha- 
racter. Neither  are  we  so  fond  of  purgatives 
as  we  used  to  be,  for  we  know  that  they  are 
irritating  and  stimuUnt,  and  highly  objection* 
able  in  many  states  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In 
decn'ing  purgative  medicine  Broussais  went 
too  far,  out,  doubtless,  if  he  has  given  too  litde, 
we  have  used  them  far  too  abundantly*  An 
eminent  physician  told  me,  that  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Hamilton's  work  on  purgative  medi- 
cines, strictures  of  the  rectum  and  colon  became 
much  more  frequent.  There  are  veiy  few 
diseases  in  which  our  knowledge  of  a  primary 
or  subsequent  inflammatory  condition  has  not 
been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results. 
GeoUemen,  I  come  now  to  speak  of  Brous- 
sau's  theory  of  fever.  I  have  toM  yon  on  a 
former  occasion  that  his  doctrine  on  this  subject 
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IS,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  essential  fever, 
and  that  all  fevers  are  symptomatic  of  tome 
heal  diteate.  We  shairconsider  this  theory 
in  three  points  of  view ;  first  with  respect  to 
the  exanthemata,  next  to  intermittent,  and 
lastly  to  continued,  fever. 

Previously  to  the  publication  of  Broussais's 
opinions,  the  exanthemata  were  commonly 
looked  upon  as  mere  affections  of  the  skin. 
This  was  the  idea  which  generally  prevailed 
on  the  subject,  and  1  regret  to  state  that  it  has 
not  as  yet  been  entirely  discarded.  Broiissais, 
however,  has  proved  that  the  exanthematous 
eruption  is  only  secondary,  that  the  first  mor- 
bid action  is  on  the  viscera,  and  that  if  we 
consider  them  as  merely  skin  diseases,  we  take 
a  very  imperfect  and  limited  view.  I  believe 
that  the  whole  of  the  improvement  in  the 
treatment  of  the  exanthemata  consists  in  the 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  viscera.  When  a 
person  dies  of  measles,  he  certainly  does  not 
die  of  skin  disease,  it  is  some  visceral  affection 
which  proves  fiital.  The  results  of  the  case 
are  in  exact  proportion  to  the  healthy  or  un- 
healthy state  of  the  viscera,  and  it  is  to  these 
that  our  attention  must  be  particularly  directed. 
There  are  two  periods  when  the  viscera  are 
most  likely  to  be  affected,  before  the  eruption 
comes  out,  and  when  it  begins  to  decline. 
Sometimes  the  viscera  are  violently  attacked 
in  the  commencement,  the  eruption  does  not 
appear,  and  the  patient  dies  of  pneumonia  or 
some  other  inflammation.  Attain  the  danger 
is  very  great  at  the  subsidence  of  the  cutaneous 
aff*ection.  We  are,  therefore,  to  look  upon  the 
eruption  as  only  a  link  in  the  chain  of  pheno- 
mena, and  sedulously  attend  to  the  condition 
of  the  viscera,  as  it  is  upon  this  the  fortunate 
or  fiital  termination  of  the  disease  more  imme- 
diately depends.  It  was  to  this  point  Broussais 
particularly  directed  the  attention  of  medical 
practitioners,  and  though  he  may  not  have  the 
Donour  of  originating  the  improvement,  still  he 
has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  who 
strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  medical 
men  the  important  fact  that  life  or  death,  a  safe 
and  speedy,  or  a  tedious  and  cloublful  conva- 
lescence, depends,  not  on  the  state  of  the  cuta- 
neous eruption,  but  on  the  healthy  or  morbid 
condition  of  the  viscera. 

Brous8ais*s  theory  of  fever  has  been  the 
great  stumbling  block  to  the  progress  and  due 
estimation  of  his  improvements,  because  it  has 
not  been  able  to  stand  the  test  of  rigorous  exa- 
mination, and  has  been  disproved  by  the 
stubborn  authority  of  facts.  His  theory  of 
fever  may  be  expressed  in  two  propositions; 
first,  that  fever  is  always  sympathetic  of  some 
local  lesion  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  that  typhus 
isr  only  the  sympathy  of  a  constitution  with  a 
g:astro-enteritis.  Before  I  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  whether  typhus  is  to 
be  considered  only  as  a  gastro-enteritis,  1  shall 
make  a  few  remarks  on  fever  in  general.  Brous- 
sais has  not  discovered,  nor  ind^  has  he  made 
any  attempt  to  discover,  the  proximate  cause  of 
feitr,  and  our  knowledge  of  its  actual  nature  is 


now  just  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 
But  our  acquaintance  with  its  phenomena  and 
treatment  is  vastly  increased,  and  it  consists  in 
the  knowledge  of  this  important  fact  that  sim- 
ple, essential  fever  without  any  local  lesion  is 
an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  Mere  fever, 
without  organic  or  visceral  disease,  is  very 
seldom  met  with.  It  is  true  we  frequently 
hear  of  persons  dying  of  fever,  but  if  we  inves- 
tigate such  cases  we  shall  find  that  death  has 
been  produced  by  some  visceral  disease,  and  I 
believe  that  it  may  be  stated  as  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  in  very  many  cases,  on  opening  the 
body  of  a  patient  who  has  died  of  what  is 
termed  fever,  visceral  lesions  will  be  detected 
sufficient  to  account  for  death,  if  fever  had  not 
exbted  at  all.  Go  round  the  wards  of  a  fever 
hospital  and  examine  all  the  patients,  and  you 
will  be  convinced  how  few  are  the  cases  which 
are  unaccompanied  by  visceral  disease.  One 
has  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  brain,  another 
has  the  cough,  lividity,  and  respiration  of 
bronchitis,  another  has  the  signs  of  abdominal 
irritation,  pain  in  the  belly,  diarrhoea,  and 
foetid  stools,  another  exhibits  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  pneumonia,  and  some  present  decided 
'indications  of  disease  of  the  three  great  cavities* 
Go  next  to  the  deaid  room  and  inspect  bodies, 
and  you  will  find  unequivocal  marks  of  every 
form  of  visceral  inflammation.  Andral  gives 
an  account  of  the  post  mortem  examinations 
of  fifty  persons  who  died  of  fever ;  in  three- 
fifths  of  these  there  was  diease  of  the  intestines 
sufficient  to  account  for  death ;  in  the  remain- 
ing  two-fifths,  three  had  erysipelas  of  the  lower 
extremities,  two  had  arachnitis,  two  croup,  one 
hepatisation  of  the  lungs,  four  had  disease  of 
the  stomach,  and  in  -  four  more  the  lungS| 
liver,  and  spleen,  were  filled  with  hydatids. 
Now  considering  fever  as  a  general  affection 
combined  with  local  lesions,  which  are  gene- 
rally the  cause  of  death,  we  arrive  at  a  grand 
principle  of  treatment,  and  for  this,  I  must  say, 
we  are  indebted  to  Broussais.  It  shows  us  that 
1/  ft  io  the  local  affecthne  which  arise  during 
the  courtCt  ana  modify  the  jprogreu  ana 
cure,  of  a  fever,  that  we  are  chaejty  to  attend, 
We  perceive  that  nature  is  frequently  prevented 
from  bringing  about  a  favourable  crisis  by  the 
presence  of  some  acute  local  affection,  we 
reduce  this^  and  by  doing  so,  gain  several 
advantages ;  we  moderate  the  fever,  we  dimi- 
nish the  liability  to  new  local  disease,  and 
give,  as  it  were,  fair  play  to  the  operations  of 
nature.  We  prevent  the  lesions  from  becom- 
ing so  violent  as  to  prove  dangerous,  and  thus 
do  all  that  human  aid  can  effect  in  bringing 
on  a  favourable  termination.  These  are  the 
principles  which  flow  from  Broussais's  doctrine 
of  the  localisation  of  disease.  A  most  beau* 
tiful  deduction  from  this  view  of  the  subject  is 
one  which  is,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently  known, 
namely,  that  what  is  called  crbis  in  fever 
almost  invariably  depends  on  the  reduction  of 
local  inflammation.  What  prevents  the  occur- 
rence of  crisis  in  almost  every  case?  Acuta 
local  inflammatioD.    Remove  this,  and  the 
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crisis  appears.  I  have  frequenlly  directed  your 
attention  to  this  in  our  clinical  practice,  and 
shall  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject  You 
may,  however,  see  from  this,  that  in  the  treat- 
ment uf  fever  you  should  not  attempt  to  force 
a  crisis; — the  true  mode  of  bringing  it  about 
is  to  reduce  local  inflammation,  and  endeavour 
to  keep  the  viscera  in  a  healthy  state.  The 
practice,  too  often  employed,  of  attempting  to 
force  it  by  diaphoretic  medicines  is  opposed  to 
common  sense  and  sound  pathology.  The 
great  general  improvement  in  the  modern  treat- 
ment of  fever  is,  that  antiphlogistics  are  at 
present  much  more  extensively  employed  than 
stimulants.  Before  the  publication  of  Brous- 
sais*s  discovery  it  was  too  commonly  the  prac- 
tice to  have  recourse  to  stimulants  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease ;  but,  at  present, 
every  judicious  physician  uses  antiphlogistic 
means,  at  least  in  the  commencement,  and  will 
pot  resort  to  stimulants  until  the  vital  powers 
begin  to  sink.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  and 
one  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  some  medical 
teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  impressing  on 
their  pupils,  that  opposite  modes  of  treatment 
will  often  do  equally  well  in  fever,  and  that 
Dr.  A.  who  gives  wine,  Dr.  B.  who  bleeds,  and 
Dr.  C.  who  purges,  will  be  alike  successful. 
This  I  do  not  deny  may  be  true  in  a  few  in- 
stances; there  is  an  endless  variety  in  the 
nature  of  fever;,  and  a  bleeding  doctor  might 
lose  a  patient  which  another  might  cure  by 
giving  wine  and  stimulants.  But,  until  it  is 
shown  that  brandy  and  bark  are  capable  of 
removing  a  gastritis,  a  pneumonia,  or  an  irri- 
tation of  the  brain,  or  that  bleeding  will  im- 
prove a  debilitated  frame,  we  are,  f  think,  to 
look  on  such  declarations  as  an  outrage  on 
common  sense. 

A  few  words  now  with  respect  to  the  theory 
that  typhus  is  nothing  but  a  gastro-enteritis. 
Broussais  sought  for  the  anatomical  characters 
of  this  kind  of  fever,  and,  as  he  most  generally 
found  those  to  exist  in  the  intestinal  tube,  he 
fell  into  the  erroneous  opinion,  that  typhus 
was  only  sympathetic  of  a  gastro-enieritis. 
Physiologists  have,  however,  rejected  this  doc- 
trine for  the  following  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  an  established  fact,  that  we  may 
nave  fatal  typhus  without  any  perceptible 
alteration  of  the  ^intestinal  canal.  This  single 
fact  is  sufficient  to  dbprove  the  whole  theory. 
In  the  next  place,  it  has  been  proved  that 
there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the 
amount  of  intestinal  disease  and  the  fever, — 
tliat  is  to  say,  that  in  some  cases  we  may  have 
a  fatal  typhus  with  very  little  disease  of  the 
intestines,  and  vice  versa*  Thirdly,  in  many 
cases  of  gastro-enteritis  tliere  is  no  typhus 
fever  at  all.  Fourthly,  it  has  been  proved^ 
that  the  introduction  of  poisonous  substances 
into  the  blood  of  animals  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing symptoms  of  typhus  apd  disease  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  Lastly,  instances  of 
typhus  are  frequently  observed  in  which  the 
morbid  state  of  the  system  is  removed  by 
tteaiment  not  at  all  calculated  to  cure  disease 


of  the  macous  mcmbrtae  of  the  stomacb  ^ad 
bowels.  This  paK  of  Broussais's  theoiv  i« 
therefore  no  longer  tenable,  and  must  be  given 
up.  Still,  much  good  has  been  effected  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  medical  meti  to  tfa^ 
very  frequent  occurrence  of  gastro-enteritis  in 
fever,  it  appears,  indeed,  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly common  aflTection ;  aud  tliough  we  can* 
pot  cure  every  fever,  stiH  we  can  aUeviate  ao4 
remove  a  great  many  by  treatment  directed  to 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Broussais  has  also 
made  a  precious  addition  to  the  stock  of  our 
knowledge,  by  showing  that  intestinal  inflam- 
mation may  come  on  in  a  latent  insidiouf 
manner,  witnout  pain  or  the  usual  phenomena 
of  the  disease;  and  he  has  developed  the 
symptoms  of  this  form  of  inflammation  in  an 
ingenious  and  able  manner.  One  of  his  most 
interesting  discoveries  is,  that  where,  during 
the  course  of  a  fever,  secondary  inflammation 
sets  in  so  as  to  form  an  unfiivourable  compli- 
cation, and  retard  the  appearance  of  crisis,  if 
you  remove  the  inflammation  you  will  often 
be  able  to  succeed  in  curing  the  fever.  This 
is  a  fact  of  undeniable  importance. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  shall  make  a  few  ob- 
servations with  respect  to  a  very  strong  objec- 
tion which  may  be  urged  against  the  ooctrines 
of  Broussais.  He  has  fallen  into  a  great  error, 
in  supposing  that  injlammatory  affection* 
demand  an  antiphlogistic  treatment  m  all 
periods  of  their  course  and  progress  ;  m  other 
words,  he  has  not  recognised  the  (kct,  that 
there  is  a  time  when  disease  is  not  to  be  it- 
moved  by  ordinary  antiphlogistidis,  and  that, 
Under  such  circumstances,  sttmtdants  are  m 
reality  antiphlogistics.  This  he  seems  to  have 
overlooked.  Yet,  when  we  look  at  inflam- 
mation in  any  part  of  the  system,  we  find  that 
it  is  characterised  at  two  difierent  periods  by 
extremely  diverse  conditions,  one  requiring  an 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  other  a  stirouunL 
Broussais  has  certainly  done  much  to  improve 
our  knowledge  in  managing  the  first  stage,  but 
has,  unfortunately,  neglected  the  last,  or  that 
which  has  been  described  as  the  stage  of  asthenia 
hypersemia.  His  impression  was,  that  all 
forms  of  inflammation  yield  to  antiphlogistic 
remedies,  not  reflecting,  that  even  when  we 
succeed  in  removing  an  inflammatory  afiectioo 
by  constant  depletion,  we  may  purchase  the 
cure  at  a  very  aear  price.  We  are  all  aware, 
that  in  a  case  of  psoriasis  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  is  at  first  essentially  necessary ;  but 
we  are  not  to  infer  from  this  that  it  will  be 
equally  eflicicnt  in  every  stage  of  the  disease. 
Tne  time  will  come,  when  venesection,  leeches, 
and  purgatives  must  be  given  up,  and  a  stimu- 
lant plan  of  treatment  adopted.  The  same 
rule  nolds  good  in  cases  of  conjunctival  in- 
flammation, of  tinea  capitis,  and  many  other 
Complaints  having  an  inflammatorv  origin,  tn 
the  advanced  stage  of  a  bronchitis  we  do  not 
attempt  to  effect  a  cure  by  depletion :  we  pre- 
scribe a  good  nutritious  diet,  and  stimulating, 
expectorant,  and  diaphoretic  medicines.  It  Is 
in  the  recognition  of  this  second  condition  OuC 
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iiudi  of  the  vdne  of  pnetkal  Medidne  de* 
lendc ;  tnd  this  rule  ippUes  ooi  only  to  aflbo- 
lons  of  the  menbrftnes,  but  alao  to  Huma  of 
lie  VMcert.  Andral  ffives  •  ver^  vtlttable 
i]|*ge8tion  OB  this  pomt  He  is  inclined  to 
9inlc,  that  the  good  eflbct  of  stimolanU,  in  the 
dvaoced  slage  of  fever,  nay  arise  from  tbo 
Kisting  asthenie  condition  of  the  whole  sya- 
)m,  and  there  is  mneh  ingenaity  and  justice 
I  the  supposition. 

Gentlemen,  this  conclodes  what  I  had  to 
iMerve  on  the  theory  and  doctrines  of  Brou»- 
lis.  I  have  laid  bdbre  you  a  brief,  but,  I 
ust,  inteiligtble  esposation  of  his  principal 
pinions,  and  have  endeavoured  to  show  where 
e  lias  been  successful  and  where  he  has  fallen 
ito  error.  He  found  medicine  in  a  state  of 
laos,  and  attempted  to  reduce  it  to  order. 
!is  talents  were  undoubtedly  great,  and  his 
scoveries  of  the  deepest  importance ;  but  he 
ent  too  fiur,  in  thinking  that  he  could  explain 
rery  variety  of  typhus  fever  by  referring  it 

the  existence  of  a  manifest  or  eoncealed 
stro-enteritis.  He  fell  into  the  mat  error 
proving  too  much.  He  also  displayed  some 
the  arrogance  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
porists  and  dogmatisers ;  he  had  not  enough 

the  modesty  which  should  characterise 
ience,  and  bis  fate  will  be  a  warning  here- 
er  to  speculative  individuals,  never  to  sacri- 
e  truth  to  theory,  or  to  place  opinions  in 
nv  against  the  overpowering  evidence  of 
ts'. 

Grentiemeo,  f  have  now  finished,  and  roust 
urn  thanks  for  your  attention.  Our  session 
I  been  an  interesting  one.  We  have  had 
;reat  many  valuable  cases  in  the  hospital ; 

industrious  have  had  ample  opportunities 
acquiring  the  most  important  part  of  pro- 
tional  knowledge ;  and  I  am  proud  to  say, 
t  it  has  never  b€«n  my  lot  to  meet  with  a 
re  intelligent  and  gentleman-like  class.  The 
ndsliip  which  we  have  formed  will,  I  trust, 
soon  subside,  and  believe  me,  gentlemen, 
fiall  long  and  aflbetionately  remember  the 
8  of  1832-33. 
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LSCTUBE   VI. 

(he  Anatomy  and  DtMeasef  of  the  Bladder 
and  Urethra. 

rTLRMKtf,^What  is  the  utetfarft?  This 
tioB,  I  presume,  you  all  think  you  can 
'cr  witliout  a  moment's  hesitation.  It  is, 
ever,  a  aiest  diffleolt  one,  which  I  cannot 
>  without  some  circiimloculion.  Is  it  the 
I  itaeif  through  which  the  urine  passes? 
a|lMipoi|Mye«irillcay  thtie  isMdoiibt) 


but  is  it  not  also  the  wall  which  bounds  and 
forms  the  eaoal  f    Is  not  the  word  used  sur- 
gically in  that  sense!    You  will  admit  this 
also  without  hesitatioB ;  and  now  then,  gen'> 
tlemen,  will  any  of  you  tell  me  of  what  th^ 
wall,  or  substance  which  forms  the  tube,  is 
composed  T    Be  pleased  to  read  over  the  last 
twenty  authors  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
Jeot,  and  you  will  not  find  two  of  them  quito 
agreeing  in  opinion ;  some  say  it  is  one  thing, 
some  another,  and  others  shirk  the  ioquirv 
altogether ;  yet  it  is  a  very  important  one  with 
relation  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the 
cure  of  some  of  the  diseases  which  affect  it* 
It  is  admitted  by  all  parties,  that  the  inner 
lining  is  culicular,  and  covering  a  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  also  elastic,  and  endowed 
with  great  and  peculiar  sensibility.    But  some, 
with  Mr.  Hunter,  Sir  E.  Home  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
suppose  this  to  be  a  muscular  coat  also,  com« 
posed  of  muscular  fibres,  so  small  as  scarcely 
to  be  detected  by  the  microscope,  and  uuited  to 
each  other  by  mucus  instead  of  tendons,  a  state 
which  may  exist,  but  which  I  do  not  compre- 
hend.   Others,  again,  consider  these  muscular 
striae  to  be  merely  a  vascular  arrangement,  or 
to  be  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  membrane  itself. 
All  parties,  however,  appear  to  me  to  con- 
sider the  wall  of  the  canal  to  be  similarly  com- 
posed in  its  whole  length,  which  I  apprehend 
to  be  a  source  of  error,  there  being  three  great 
divisions,  very  differently  circumstanced  as  to 
structure  with  relation  to'the  surrounding  parts. 
These  three  divisions  are  the  prostatic,  the 
membranous,  and  the  bulbous  and   spongy 
parts  of  the  canal.    'I  he  two  first  I  have  de- 
scribed; and  your  attention  will  at  once  be 
drawn  most  forcibly  to  the  great  difference 
which  exists  between  them,  when  I  state  to 
you  a  feet  which  u  acknowledged  by  almost 
all  surgeons  of  experience,  namely,  that  the 
prostatic  and  membranous  parts  are  not  the 
seat  of  stricture,  which  is  confined  to  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  urethra,  or  that  portion 
which  is  co-existing  with,  and  anterior  to,  the 
the  triangular  ligament,  and  is  called  the  bul- 
bous and  spongy  part.    The  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra  is  so  called,  I  believe,  because 
it  may  by  dissection  be  readily  reduced  to  its 
internal  membrane  alone.     1  have  demon- 
strated to  you  a  peculiar  muscle  whi^  sur- 
rounds it,  which  I  have  no  doubt  compresses 
and  closes  it  so  as  to  act  as  a  sphincter,  the 
true  nature  of  which  had  been  overlooked ; 
but  the  contraction  of  this  muscle  which  sur- 
rounds this  part  of  the  urethra  in  so  evideut 
and  perfect  a  manner  does  not  give  rise  to 
permanent  stricture.    It  may  compress  any 
thing  introduced  into  the  canal  and  flatten  it ; 
it  may  render  it  im|)ervious  when  strongly 
excited,  but  it  does  not  remain  permanently 
contracted,  or  give  rise  to  continued  stricture 
or  obstruction.    The  urethra  at  this  part)  mem- 
branous as  I  have  described  it  to  be,  and 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  single  layer  of 
muoeus  tissue,  is  not  applied  in  this  state  to 
Iht  iaMa  of  tha  Muscle.    There  is  a  quaatity 
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of  oondenaed  cellular  and  fibrous  structure 
between  the  in,  so  that  the  wall  of  the  canal  is 
not  only  here  composed  of  a  cuticular,  a  mu* 
cous,  and  a  vascular  laver,  but  of  an  external 
covering  of  fibro -cellular  structure,  some* 
thing  resembling  the  coat  of  an  artery,  and  by 
whicli  it  is  connected  to  the  sphincter  or  com- 
pressor muscle.  It  passes  through  the  trian* 
gular  ligament  in  this  state  to  meet  the  bulbous , 
portion  of  the  urethra,  and  it  is  rarely,  except' 
when  it  meets  with  this,  or  is  surrounded  by 
the  corpus  spongiosum,  that  strictures  are 
found  in  disease,  it  appears  therefore  a  rea- 
sonable deduction,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of 
something  which  is  added,  rather  than  on 
account  of  something  which  is  taken  away> 
that  this  propensity  to  disease  takes  place. 

I  have  described  to  you  with  some  pre- 
cision the  origin  and  attachments  of  the  acce- 
lerator urine  muscle,  and  particularly  that 
part  of  it  which  surrounds  the  urethra  imme- 
diately anterior  to  the  triangular  ligament; 
and,  as  this  part  of  the  urethra  is  commonly 
the  seat  of  permanent  stricture,  an  irregular 
action  of  this  muscle  is  supposed  to  have  much 
to  do  with  its  formation;  and  if  stricture  ex- 
isted only  at  thb  part,  the  inference  would  be 
a  just  one ;  but  stricture  often  takes  place  at 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  for  two  inches 
backwards,  to  which  parts  no  fibres  of  this 
muscle  extendi  and  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
muscle  acting  as  a  sphmcter,  and  whose  de- 
scription I  have  given  at  length,  is  supposed 
by  most  persons  \q  be  free  from  this  disease. 
If,  then,  the  part  posterior  to  the  accelerator 
is  free  from  stricture,  although  more  intimately 
and  closely  connected  to  and  surrounded  by 
a  stronger  muscle  than  the  accelerator,  when 
compared  with  the  space  it  covers,  whilst  the 
very  anterior  part  which  has  no  muscle  at 
all,  is  affected  by  stricture,  I  think  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  action  of  the  accelerator 
muscle  cannot  be  the  cause  of  stricture  in 
the  intermediate  part.  In  thd  horse,  the 
accelerator  muscle  surrounds  the  whole  of 
the  urethra,  anterior  to  the  pubes,  nearlv  up 
to  its  orifice,  and  its  action  is  assisted  by 
the  two  retractor  muscles  which  lie  upon  it, 
but  in  man  the  accelerator  does  not  continue 
along  the  under  part  of  the  urethra,  to  near 
its  extremity.  Now,  if  the  horse  had  stric- 
ture at  this  part,  and  the  man  had  not,  then 
it  might  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  action  of 
this  muscle,  but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
undue  action  of  the  accelerator  urinie,  or  eja- 
culator  seminis,  as  it  is  also  called,  can  onlv  be 
supposed  to  keep  up  and  increase  the  mischief, 
when  tlie  parts  within  are  inflamed  or  irritable, 
but  it  cannot  give  rise  to  it  alone. 

The  whole  anterior  portion  of  the  urethra* 
or  that  part  in  which  stricture  is  usually  si- 
tuated, is  surrounded  by  the  corpus  spongi- 
osum, and  it  is  to  it  that  I  am  disposed  to  at- 
tribute  the  principal  share  in  the  formation  of 
the  worst  kinds  of  permanent  stricture,  and 
great  difficulty  whicli  is  experienced  in 


.effecting  a  perfect  or  radical  cure.  When  th« 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  passes 
through  the  triangular  ligament  it  preserve! 
its  fibro-cellular  exterior,  and  more  particu- 
larly at  the  upper  part-  to  which  the  bulb  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum  is  not  applied;  but 
when  the  corpus  spongiosum  does  surround 
the  urethra,  this  externalfibrous cellular  cover- 
ing leaves  the  internal  mucous  membrane,  and 
is  attached  to,  and  merges  in  the  elastic  stmcr 
ture  of  the  internal  layer  of  the  erectile  tissue 
of  the  spongy  body,  to  which  the  rouooos 
membrane  is  so  intimately  attached  as  to  be 
separated  only  by  scraping  with  considerable 
care,  and  thus  destroying  the  shreds  of  attach- 
ment between  them,  which  are  in  some  placet 
more  strongly  marked  in  the  general  cellular 
attachment  than  at  others.  At  the  part» 
where  the  urethra  enters  tlie  glans,the  erectile 
tissue  is  thinnest,  the  urethra  is  nearer  the 
surface  and  is  supposed  to  be  wider.  Some 
lar^e  follicular  glands  are  situated  at  this  part» 
which  is  called  the  fossa  navicularis,  and  are 
prone  to  enlargement,  terminating  occasionally 
in  the  formation  of  fistuke  in  the  prepuce  of  & 
very  troublesome  nature,  but  it  is  not  often  the 
seat  of  stricture.  Here  are  three  dissections 
of  these  parts,  illustrating  what  I  have  said . 
The  thinness  of  the  internal  membrane  and  its 
attachments  to  the  elastic  internal  layer  of  the 
spongy  body  are  well  shown  in  each.  The 
manner  in  which  the  urethra  enters  the  corpus 
spongiosum  is  also  evident,  and  the  highly 
vascular  texture  of  the  bulb  and  spongy  body 
is  also  shown  by  injection  from  the  internal 
pudic  artery«  It  is  nearly  as  red  as  the  inside 
of  the  stomach  in  an  infant  The  -whole 
corpus  spongiosum,  including  the  bulb,  seene 
to  be  fomiM  originally  in  two  symmetrical 
halves,  or  parts,  and  to  unite  to  form  one  body> 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  corpora  caver* 
nosa  penis.  In  some  of  the  dissections  made 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  septum,  in  the  centre  of 
the  bulb,  is  well  shown,  and  may  be  traced 
along  the  corpus  spongiosum ;  but  these  parts 
still  reouire  a  closer  investigation.  The  elas* 
ticity  of  the  urethra  when  surrounded  by  the 
corpus  spon^osum,  is  best  shown  by  intro- 
ducing a  solid  sound  into  it,  and  turning  the 
point  forcibly  downwards,  when  it  may  be 
stretched  to  a  considerable  extent  in  every 
direction.  This  may  be  done  in  the  living 
body  without  giving  pain,  with  the  exception  of 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra  which  will  yield  but 
little.  If  the  person  should  have  an  old  narrow 
permanent  stricture  at  the  distance  of  three 
inches  from  the  orifice  the  experiment  is  made 
most  conclusively,  for  the  urethra  stretches  at 
every  part  anterior  to  it  with  great  ease,  bat 
when  the  solid  sound  reaches  that  point  it  can 
penetrate  no  further,  the  elasticity  of  the  part 
IS  lost,  the  hardened  obstacle  formed  by  the 
stricture  is  distinctly  felt  from  the  outside, 
and  by  a  little  turning  downwards  of  the  sound, 
its  point,  carrving  the  urethra  before  it,  can  be 
felt  through  the  external  parts  projecting  below 
the  obstacle^.  Ifasoond  just  huge  enough  te 
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through  a  strictare  of  this  kind  be  passed, 
i  the  part  be  examined  between  the  finger 
1  thumb,  the  extent  of  the  stricture  may  be 
illy  ascertained  by  the  hardness,  which  is 
Ite  peculiar  and  distinct  from  the  feel  of  the 
rt  either  before  or  behind  it.  If  the  instru- 
nt  be  withdrawn  and  the  part  be  aeain  ex- 
ined  the  hardness  is  very  perceptible,  when 
npared  with  the  soft  elastic  sensation  com- 
nicated  by  the  spongy  body  in  its  natural 
te.  The  hardness  is  sometimes  like  a  cord, 
i  occasionally  when  circumscribed,  like  a 
ail  hazel  nut  In  the  erectile  state  Ihis 
rdened  part  is  not  augmented  in  size,  the 
>n^y  body  is  distended  before  and  behind 
whilst  it  remains  a  stationary  hard  line,  or 
»t,  connecting  the  two  distended  parts  to- 
her,  and  when  thestrkture  is  in  an  irritable 
te  often  giving  pain.     If  this  hard  part  be 

into,  the  corpus  spongiosum  seems  to  have 
L  its  spongy  appearance,  its  erectile  texture 
I  become  consolidated,  and  resembles  rather 
olid  substance  than  an  elastic  structure, 
is  kind  of  disease  is  very  apt  to  form  when 

urethra  is  ruptured,  during  the  severity  of 
at  is  termed  a  chordee.  It  yields  to  the 
tending  power  of  the  two  erectile  bodies, 
I  the  inflamed  part  which  has  lost  its  elas- 
ty  is  torn ;  the  tear  extends  into  the  spongy 
\y  itself,  blood  flows  freely  from  the  orifice 
the  urethra,  and  the  cells  of  the  corpus 
ngiosum  around  the  rupture  become  loaded 
h  it  Inflammation  follows,  and,  without 
at  care  be  taken  in  the  treatment,  a  per- 
nent  stricture  is  the  result  Old  Heister 
d  I  believe  to  recommend  that  when  a 
rdee  was  troublesome,  and  the  part  had  an 
lue  curvature,  it  should  be  cured  like  many 
er  obstinate  things  by  beating  it  straight,  in 
ich  operation  the  urethra  was  usually  rup- 
ed,  when  the  flow  of  blood  relieved  the 
nptoms  for  the  time,  to  cause  perhaps  a 
re  permanent  evil. 

iVhen  the  mucous  membrane  is  inflamed, 
1  has  lost  part  of  ita  elasticity,  it  docs  not 
'ays  yield  as  readily  under  distension  as 
ne  of  the  interstitial  parts  of  the  corpus 
>ngiosum,  which  when  they  give  way,  allow 

blood  to  be  effused  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
rd,  and  a  soft  swelling  takes  place,  which  is 
lufficiently  remarkable  although  not  a  very 
nmon  accident.  I  have  just  now  under 
'  care  a  young  gentleman,  who  has  a  soi^ 
piling  of  this  kind  about  two  inches  and  a 
f  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  which 
)eared  suddenly.  The  urethra  waslnflamed 
the  time,  but  was  not  ruptured;  a  full 
?d  bougie  could  and  can  be  readily  passed 
ng  it  It  gradually  altered  its  appearance, 
tame  less,  and  would  I  tliink  have  gone 
ay  altogether,  had  not  another  gonorrhoea 
tervened,  which  by  adding  new  symptoms, 
;  rather  increased  than  diminishecl  it,  and 
bout  great  care  a  stricture  wilt  possibly 

the  result.  In  a  case  which  I  treated 
ny  years  ago  in  the  York  Hospital,  the 
siting  situatal  in  the  tame  place  was  as 


hard  and  as  eircumseribed  as  if  a  Barcelona 
nut  had  been  inserted  into  the  under  part  of 
the  urethra.    It  was  quite  cartilaginous  to 
the  touch,   and   the  man    made  his  water 
almost  by  drops.    I  removed  this  disease  by 
the  repeated  but  careful  appliAtion  of  the 
argentum  nitratum,  so  that  no  signs  of  it 
remained  externally,  the  hardness  having  gra- 
dually diminished  until  it  went  entirely  away. 
The  man,  a  soldier,  was  to  have  been  dis. 
charged,  but  on  leaning  over  his  bed  to  fold 
up  the  blankets  one  morning,  he  fell  forward 
dead.     I  o|>ened  him  next  day,  and  found  his 
heart  diseased.     The  urethra'  appeared  quite 
sound,  and   to   my  great  surprise  nearly  as 
much  so'at  the  part  which  had  been  affected 
as  any  other.    I  had  a  preparation  made  of 
it,  and  it  is  or  ought  to  be  in  the  museum  at 
Chatham.    Lest  you  should  go  away  with 
the  impression  that  a  stiicture  of  this  kind 
may  always  be  cured  by  caustic,  I  must  men- 
tion to  you  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  con- 
sulted me  a  short  time  afterwards.    He  had  a 
similar  swelling  situated  at  the  part  where 
the  scrotum  joins  the  penis.    I  was  delighted 
to  have  the  case  and  felt  assured  of  a  similar 
termination,  but  no  such  thing  took  place; 
the  swelling  and  hardness  increased  rather 
than  diminished,  and  at  last  I  was  obliged  to 
divkle  the  part  firom  without  inwards  to  save 
his  life,  by  giving  free  passage  to  his  water. 
I  have  tiince  had  many  other  cases  of  a  like 
nature,  all  of  which  have  been  treated  and 
relieved  with  various  degrees  of  success,  but 
none  so  pre-eminently  well  as  the  first.    You 
will  ask  me  perhaps,  why  ?  1  can  only  say,  it  is 
as  difficult  to  answer  you  on  this  point,  as  it  is 
to  tell  yon  why  in  some  cases  of  almost 
impermeable  stricture  a  permanent  cure  is 
effected  by  simple  dilatation,  whilst  in  others 
as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  the  relief  obtained 
b  only  temporary.     It  depends  on  the  va- 
rious shades  of  distinction  between  diseases, 
and  on  the  particular  extent  to  which  each 
peculiar    structure  is  afl^ected.     Experience 
assisted  by  careful  observation  may  enable  us 
to  select  the  best  and  least  dangerous  mode  of 
treatment,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  enabled  us  to 
mark  all  the  distinctions  and  shades  of  dif- 
ference between  these  diseases,  which  it  is 
necessary  we  should  know  to  arrive  at  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  their  treatment. 

In  repudiating  the  opinions  which  have 
been  entertained  of  a  muscular  structure  of 
the  membrane  of  the  urethra  being  the  cause 
of  contraction  in  this, part,  you  must  not  sup- 
pose from  what  I  have  said,  that  it  is  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  elastic  structure  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum.  I  have  demonstrated 
to  you,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion  of  all 
modem  surgeons,  that  stricture  takes  place  at 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  at  the  inner  end  of 
the  urethra,  to  which  part  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum does  not  reach  by  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, it  cannot  therefore  when  in  this  situ- 
ation, be  attributed  to  it,  and  all  that  can  be 
admitted  is,  that  the  corpus  spongioaum  cqq- 
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tribuiw  largely  towanit  rendering  a  con- 
traction more  permanent  and  more  difficult 
of  cure.  I  can  flatter  myself  that  I  have  told 
you  why  a  stricture  may  be  more  obstinate, 
more  permanent,  and  more  difficult  of  cure, 
where  the  urethra  is  surrounded  by  the  oorpos 
eponsiosum  than  where  it  is  not  so  situated, 
but  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  bare  told 
you  why  those  parts  of  the  urethra  whidi 
are  called  membranous  and  prostatic  are  free 
from  this  contraction  or  stricture,  which 
is  so  common  in  every  other  part.  If  the 
membrane  of  the  urethra  at  its  vesical  end, 
or  the  very  eommeneement  of  the  bladder 
ilaclf^  connected  only  with  cellular  structure, 
or  a  few  muacular  fibres,  can  in  any  cases 
however  few,  besome  hard  abd  inelastic  so  as 
to  form  a  bar  or  strisiiei  it  is  quite  plain 
that  the  very  membrane  itself  must  possess 
some  properties,  the  deprivatioir  of  which 
leads  to  the  evil,  but  of  which  properties  il  k 
jMssible  it  might  not  be  deprived  by  a  cause 
exerting  an  influence  of  the  same  extent  and 
degree  when  dissimilarly  connected.  For 
instance,  low  inflammation  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  may  produce  eonltaction  aad 
loss  of  elasticity  there,  when  it  cannot  do  so 
a  few  lines  more  forward  where  it  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland ;  and  active 
inflammation  as  well  as  chronic  may  give 
rise  to  it  in  thet  part  of  the  urethra  which 
is  surrounded  by  the  corpus  spongiosum, 
whilst  it  does  not  generally  ao  so  in  the  mem* 
branotts  part,  which  is  enveloped  only  by  a 
fibro-cellular  and  muscular  structure.  In  this 
statement  you  will  perceive  I  admit  that  the 
membranouspartof  tlie  urethra  does  not  usually 
originate  a  stricture,  but  I  do  not  affirm  that  it 
is  always  free  from  that  complaint,  or  that  it  it 
not  communicated  to  its  anterior  part  by  con« 
tinuity  of  structure  and  extension  of  disease. 

The  loss  of  the  elasticity  of  these  parts  is  to 
be  accounted  for,  and  my  belief  is,  that  it  is 
caused  by  inflammation  in  all  its  various  shades 
and  stages,  and  in  this  I  support  the  opinions  of 
Sir  C.  Bell,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  others,  against  those 
bf  Sir  E.  Home,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  host  of 
authors  Who  directly  or  indirectly  take  a  dif. 
ferent  view  of  the  question,  and  attribute  the 
contraction  to  a  wrong  action  of  muscular  fibres 
which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  shown  or 
proved  to  exist.  The  most  remarkable  feet  on 
this  point  I  have  stated,  via.  that  in  the  membra- 
nous part  of  the  urethra,  which  is  now  known 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  very  powerful  compressor 
muscle,  the  advocates  for  muscular  contraction 
admit  that  contraction  does  not  take  place,  and 
if  it  does  not  take  place  there,  it  is  and  will  be 
difficult  to  prove  why  it  should  occur  from  that 
cause  any  where  else. 

The  urethra  is  scarcely  sensible  to  its  natural 
Mimulus  when  in  its  normal  state,  but  when  it 
is  affected  by  inflammation  oruritation  its  sen- 
sibility Is  so  greatly  augmented  and  its  sympa* 
thies  are  often  so  peculiarly  developed  as  to 
excite  intense  anxiety  mid  soflfaring.  The 
H^PMnaee  ef  Hm  uitUim  wbia  the  cml  k 


slit  open  varies  a  little  in  eeloar ;  dariiig 
.  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  of  ahright  te^, 
which  arises  from  its  great  vaseulaHtT«  a  feat 
easily  ascertained  by  separating  the  sloes  of  the 
orifice;  this  redness  gradually  diminishes  in 
intensity  in  thecbuneof  the  urethraiand  aftar 
death  it  disappearsi  and  the  Inside  of  U 
is  found  more  or  leas  of  a  light  yellowieh 
colour,  deepened  or  redder  at  those  parts  which 
in  general  possess  most  sensibility  when  in  a 
state  of  irritation.  Thus  the  bulbous  and  men* 
branous  portions,  and  particularly  the  bulboiia, 
are  of  a  reddish  colour,  whilst  the  prostatic 
part  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  yet  that  and  the  nedc 
of  the  bladder,  whose  ooloor  is  equally  |mU^ 
are  often  most  acutely  sensibloi 

1  he  surface  of  the  uretiifa  in  a  stale  ef  health 
is  lubricated  by  a  secretion  of  mucus  sufficient 
to  defend  it  from  the. irritation  of  the  urine, 
but  not  so  abundant  as  to  flow  from  the  orifice, 
the  edges  of  which  are  scarcely  more  thaft 
moist,  unless  some  irritation  greater  than  usual 
hae  taken  place  in  the  canal.  It  issecreted  in  aU 
probability  by  the  whole  mucous  surfece,  but 
particularnr  bgr  the  various  lacunse  which  are 
dbtribnted  throoflMnt,  and  which  aeena  la 
pervade  especially  tha  most  sensible  paila- 
Those  situated  in  the  fossa  navicularis,  about  an 
inch  from  the  orifice,  are  often  the  cause  of 
much  inconvenience,  both  from  abieess  and 
from  increased  secretion.  The  orifice  ef  the 
urethra  is  not  a  round  opening,  but  rather  v^ 
sembles  a  mere  slit,  from  the  edges  beiQg 
applied  to,  or  in  contact  with  each  other,  a 
state  which  is  supposed  to  exist  thnmghout 
when  the  parts  are  quiescent.  When  the 
erectile  tissue  is  distended,  the  urethra  is  elon- 
gated, the  sides  are  separated  from  each  other, 
and  the  canal  becomes  more  or  less  enlarfed 
or  round.  Il  is  only  fully  distended  by  a  oob« 
tinned  stream  of  urine. 

The  urethra  thus  formed  is  a  tolerably  strong 
canal,  and  not  liable  to  be  perforated  by  instru- 
ments introduced  Into  it,  when  they  are  tfted 
with  dexterity  and  moderation.  Like  every 
other  part  of  the  body  it  is  liable  to  abuse,  and 
there  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  done  to  il 
by  ignorant  and  violent  men«  The  raeaa- 
branous  portion  has  usually  been  supposed  to 
be  most  easily  and  most  frequently  torn;  1 
am  convinced,  however,  from  repeated  dissec- 
tions, that  this  is  not  the  case,  that  false  pas- 
ssges  usually  begin  in  the  bulbous  portion,  and 
pass  by  the  side  or  under  the  membranoos 
part  towards  or  into  the  bladder,  or  they  begin 
at  the  termination  of  the  membraneos  part, 
and  pass  through  the  prostate.  Mr.  Powell, 
of  Great  Coram-street,  when  suigeon  to  81. 
Clement's  workhouse,  was  so  good  as  lo  give 
me  a  prostate  which  had  five  openings  through 
it  from  the  urethm  into  the  bhdder,  mode 
at  different  times  bf  the  cathelsr,  and  which 

Rve  little  comparative  nneasinessi  the  person 
^  ing  at  last  of  a^aeote  dieeaa^  I  beliiva  of  the 
eheft. 
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ANATOMICAL  NOTES. 
SOeVBBT  OF  THH  TBUB  OI8TBIB0* 
ION  OP  THB  OBTUUATOB  NBBVB. 
ALEX.  THOMSONi  M.B.,  OF  ST.  JOHN's  CAMB« 

»ST  friendly  but  sceptical  reader,  be  kind 
•ugh  to  take  once  more  the  scalpel  in  hand, 
1  cut  down  to  the  inter- muscular  interval, 
ween  the  adductor  brevis  and  magnus 
scleS|  and  there,  among  other  nervous 
g^s  coming  from  the  posterior  lamina  of  the 
urator  nerve^  you  will  find  one  that  plunget 
»arenlly  into  the  adductor  magmn,  some* 
u  lower  down  than  the  others,  bat  which, 
ou  believe  it  possible  for  such  areat  men  as 
ckel  andVelpeau  tu  be  deceived,  and  thence 
3  the  trouble  of  following,  you  will  trace, 
sing  between  these  muscles  into  the  adduc- 
U-vastal  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels, 
)enetrate  into  the  true  sheath  of  the  vessels, 
sp  between  (he  popliteal  vein  and  artery 
>  the  popliteal  space,  and  accompany  these 
sels  thence  in  their  branchings,  as  far  at 
It  as  to  the  line  where  the  middle  meets  the 
!rior  third  of  the  leg.  This  will  no  doubt 
^ger  you  with  respect  to  the  dogmata  of 
>e  gentlemen,  but  be  kind  enough  to  ex- 
ne  this  erratic  branch,  and  you  will  find 
t  great  names  are  sometimes  too  easily  ob- 
led,  and  pass  under  their  shelter  much  that 
lot  well  done.  But  you  will  not  be  dis- 
ised  with  me  for  sending  you  once  more  to 
t)ol,  when  you  shall  find  that  this  filament 
lishes  a  twig  to  all  the  perforating  arteries, 
he  articular  branches  of  the  knee-joint,  to 
the  secondary  twigs  of  the  popliteal  and 
terior  tibial  and  fibular  arteries,  but  also 
t  it  sends  numerous  filaments  through  the 
ected  teiidon  of  the  serous  membranous 
<icle  to  perforate  the  posterior  ligament  of 
knee-joint,  and  be  distributed  in  a  fine  net 
>k  over  the  unpolished  surface  of  the  sv- 
ial  membmne.  But  Meckel  has  already 
Dted  out  the  twi^s  passing  into  the  round 
ment  of  the  hip-joint  by  entering  through 
space  behind  tne  anterior  crucial  ligament 
he  cotyloid  cavity ;  yet,  in  addition  to  this» 
I  will  find  one  insinuating  itself  through 
pelvic  fascia,  into  the  iliac  fossa,  and  pass- 
forwards  to  arrive  at  the  iliac  fossal-cursa 
cosa  of  the  iliac  and  psoas  muscles,  give  it 
36  twi^,  and  then  pass  on  to  plunge  into 
anterior  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  of 
hip-joint,  and  be  lost  by  innumerable 
stomoses  on  the  synovial  membrane,  thus 
iblisbing  an  anatomical  cause  for  the  peat 
ipathies  existing  between  the  hip  ana  the 
!e-joinL  If  you  detest  minute  anatomy  be 
d  enough  to  go  no  ftirther ;  if,  however, 
ir  curiosity  is  excited  you  will  peruse  the 
owing  details,  which  will,  1  hope,  amply 
ay  your  trottblob 

Curator  Nerve.     Its  direct  conneaHon  toiih 
the  9^mpaUuHt  of  Me  lumkir  region. 

8jA  Sutjett,    Malit  right  iide,^The  ob* 


turator  nerve  in  this  case  arose  from  the  an- 
terior roots  of  the  second,  tliird,  and  fourth 
kimbar  nerves,  and  immediately  at  the  p^nt 
of  junction  of  its  third  root,  that  is  opposite  to 
the  middle  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  aide 
of  the  body  of  the  last  luhibar  vertebra,  re« 
ceived  a  branch  from  the  sympathetic,  ^boitt 
one-third  of  a  line  in  diameter,  which  firom 
thence  ascended  obliquely  upwards,  forwards, 
and  slightly  inwards,' winding  round  the  groove 
made  by  the  last  origin  of  the  psoas  magnus,  com- 
ing in  this  case  from  the  qiHLrto-^n^  Inmbar 
■rtienlalion,  till  it  arrived  at  the  anterior  iMrgik 
of  the  muscle }  having  arrived  there,  crossed 
the  articulation,  then  ascended  upwards  along 
the  inte^or  edge  of  the  vertebral  origins  of  the 
psoas  muscle,  and  terminated  by  being  lost  in 
the  inferior  extremity  of  a  ganglion,  lying  on 
the  secundo-tertial  lumbar  articulation,  having 
sent  some  filaments  to  the  ganglion,  lying  in 
front  of  the  tertio-quartal  lumbar  articulation, 
and  also  to  that  lying  over  the  quinto*sextal 
lumbar  articulation. 

This  was  seen  and  verified  by  M.  Daniel 
Roy,  surgeon,  August  10th,  1833. 

Obturator  Nerve.  Its  branches  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  capsule  of  the  hip -Joint, ' 

2nd  Subject.  Female, — This  nerve  in  its 
pelvic  course  ran  above  the  artery,  which  in 
its  turn  lay  above  the  vein,  notwithstanding 
the  arrangement  given  by  Cloqnct  (which  s^ 
i  1743). 

The  nerve  opposite  to  the  sacro- iliac  sym- 
physis gave  off  a  branch,  a  quarter  of  its  own 
magnitude,  running  along  the  inner  margin 
of  Uie  iliacus-internus  muscle  exteriorly  to  the 
iUac  fascia,  upon  tlie  margin  of  the  upper 
strait  of  the  small  pelvis,  as  far  as  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  ileo-pectineal  eminence, 
where  it  passed  forwards  in  contact  with  the 
eminence,  and  in  the  groove  made  by  its  sur- 
face, and  the  attachment  to  the  same  of  the 
psoas  parvus  tendon,  so  that  here  it  lies  be- 
tween the  psoas  magnus  and  parvus  ;  aflef 
passing  forwards  as  far  as  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  ileo-pectineal  eminence,  it  divided  into 
two  twigs,  both  of  which  descended  behind 
the  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus,  to  be  lost  upon 
the  capsular  Ugament  of  the  hip-joint.  Right 
side;  left  not  examined.    May  5th,  1833. 

The  same  arrangement  of  parts  and  dis- 
tribution of  twi^s  were  found  in  a  female  who 
died  of  venereal  caries  of  the  palate  and  sphe- 
noid and  maxillary  bones,  in  the  venereal 
hospital,  on  May  6th,  1833. 

Or^n.— In  the  fourth  and  fifth  subjects, 
both  female,  it  arose  by  roots,  equally  large, 
from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar 
nerves,  each  root  crossing  vertically  before  the 
Qrigin  of  the  nerve  below  it,  and  in  close 
adhesion  with  that  origin,  and  successively 
shorter  from  above  downwards.  May  lltb, 
1833. 

{To  be  conAmed  in  tmr  next.) 
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CONTINUATION   OF   M.  ALIBBBT    ON 
THB  8KIN. 

BT  SAMUEL  PLUMBE,  M.R.C.S. 

Late  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Metropolis 
tan  Infirmary  for  Children,  ^c. 


Abticlb  III. 

Of  the  external  Causes  tktwght  likely 
to  favour  the  development  of  the 
Teignes. 

Obobs  and  indigestible  food,  particu- 
larly that  abounding  in  albuminous 
principles,  ranks  among  these.  It  has 
Deen  likewise  attributed  to  the  filthi- 
ness  in  which  some  children  are  brought 
up;  these  causes  may  undoubtedly 
contribute  to  it^  as  it  is  most  com- 
monly the  sad  appendage  of  poor  peo- 
ple. *  The  favous  particularly  attacks 
individuals  who  have  lived  in  dirty 
and  damp  places ;  the  parts  of  Paris 
inhabited  by  the  poor  abound  with  it ; 
but  this  affection  sometimes  attacks 
children  of  rich  parents,  although  they 
are  more  liable  to  the  granulated  or 
mucous  scald.  Is  it  through  contagion 
that  the  disease  is  propagated  in  so 
rapid  a  manner  among  the  children  of 
the  poor  ?  Is  it  through  the  custom 
they  have  of  using  the  same  comb  for 
their  hair  ?  Some  observations  appear 
to  prove  this ;  the  greater  frequency  of 
scald  heads  in  town  than  country  aids 
this  assertion ;  however^  I  must  say  the 
dangers  of  this  form  of  communication 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  M. 
Gallot  has  proved  by  four  cases  that 
if  the  scald  head  is  contagious,  it  is 
much  less  so  than  is  thought,  and  that 
it  wants,  at  least,  preparatory  causes 
to  Sicilitate  its  transmission  nrom  one 
individual  to  another.  He  mentions 
in  his  thesis  at  the  Ecole  de  Mede- 
cine,  Paris,  an  officier  de  Sant^  who 
vainly  tried  to  give  this  disease  to  two 
little  scrofulous  girls,  in  the  belief  that 
their  bodies  contained  the  seeds  of  the 
disease,  and  it  was  important  to  make 
it  come  out  on  their  skins ;  it  was 
vainly  that  for  eight  days  he  put  every 
evening  on  their  heads  a  linen  dipped 
in  the  matter  of  the  disease.     This 


surgeon,  notwithstanding,  suooeeded 
afterwards  in  communicating  the  favous 
form  to  another  child,  six  years  and 
half  old,  by  the  repeated  applicatioa 
of  a  cataplasm  so  much  imprmiated 
with  teignous  virus  that  it  emitted  a 
foetid  odour  like  that  of  a  cat*s  urine  ; 
but  M.  Gallot  cites  two  further  cases 
where  the  infection  has  not  been 
effected,  notwithstanding  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  Particular 
circumstances  which  I  have  witnessed 
appear  to  me  equally  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  the  aifficulty  there  is  in 

Sropasating  the  disease  when  it  is 
esirable.  I  have  seen  a  child  brought 
up  at  school  who  has  never  communi- 
cated the  granulated  form,  with  which 
she  was  afflicted,  though  they  neglected 
separating  her  from  her  companions, 
with  whom  she  continually  played. 
Jeanne  Magdelainc  Duval,  aged  13, 
who  came  to  the  Hospital  St.  Louis 
for  advice,  slept  constantly  with  her 
sister  for  six  months  without  com- 
municating the  favous  with  which  she 
had  been  afflicted  from  infancy.  I 
could  give  a  number  of  similar  in- 
stances. It  is  evident  that  the  degrees 
of  power  of  infection  are  not  yet  clearly 
defined ;  this  problematical  question 
requires  new  inquiries.  An  infinite 
number  of  causes  have  been  assigned 
with  reason  to  the  cutaneous  affections 
in  question,  in  general  every  thing 
which  increases  the  activity  of  the 
circulation  determines  to  the  head« 
Among  these  causes  may  be  reckoned 
trouble,  anger,  and  other  passions,  to 
which  nurses  imprudently  abandon 
themselves.  There  was  at  the  Hos- 
pital St.  Louis,  Lucie  Dugard,  ased 
twenty-two  months,  born  of  a  mother 
who  was  continually  in  violent  pas- 
sions. This  child  having  been  suckled 
by  her  in  the  midst  of  these  choleric 
fits,  was  attacked  with  the  mucous 
teigne,  which  occupied  the  forehesd 
and  face,  and  emitted  a  yellowish  and 
viscous  humour.  This  disease  de- 
creased remarkably  when  the  mother 
was  calm,  and  especially  when  sober, 
for  we  learn  that  she  was  always  get- 
ting intoxicated,  and  was  besides  of 
immoral  habits. 


Continuation  ofM. 
Abticlb  IV. 

Of  the  Particular  Seats  of  the  differ-^ 
eni  kinds  of  Teigne. 

Thb  seat  of  the  teignes  is  a  very  in- 
teresting   question    to    pathologists. 
Several  authors  have  estabh'shed  its 
primitive  origin  in  the  bulbs  of  the 
hair,  but  no  positive  conclusion  has 
been  arrived  at ;  the  alopecia,  or  bald- 
ness, has  been  vainly  alleged  as  an 
unexceptionable  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness  of  this  assertion,  for,  besides  its 
not  being  constant,  and  being  only 
observed  in  scald  heads  at  advanced 
stage8,it  arisesinptherdiseases  intirely 
foreign  to  the  scalp,  besides  the  fiivous 
teigne  attacks  parts  entirely  devoid  of 
iftir,  as  the  back  of  the  shoulders,  the 
oms,  thighs,  &c.    The  forehead,  face, 
«rs,  &c.,  are  liable  to  the  mucous 
orm  ;  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  presumed, 
hat  some  change  in    the  reticular 
issue,  or  rete  mucosum,  may  prove 
he  true  origin  of  these  diseases.     The 
air  can,  in  general,  only  thrive  when 
bis  structure  is  duly  discharging  the 
mctions  belonging  to  it;   it  must 
)nsequently  decay  when  the  neces- 
iry  moisture  is  wanting  for  its  nutri- 
on.     Is  it  not  thus  that  plants  cease 
>  vegetate  and  grow  on  a  barren  and 
ikind  soil? 


Alibert  on  the  Skin. 
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Abticlb  V. 

fthe  Results  of  Autopsu  in  the  dif^ 
f event  kinds  of  Teigne. 

I  HAVE  not  n^lected  this  inquiry, 
ough  the  accidents,  which  follow  the 
irasion  of  scald  heads,  rarely  occasion 
ath;  but  it  is  sometimes  complicated 
th  other  diseases,  much  more  dan- 
rous,  which  afford  more  frequent 
^asions  of  anatomical  e  xamination. 

Case  1.  —  Of  Examination  post 
rtem. — The  individual  in  question 
d  under  our  observation  at  the 
spital  St.  Louis,  in  consequence  of 
favous  form,  which  attacked 
lost  the  whole  of  his  body.  He 
»  a  beggar,  13  years  of  age,  was 
hout  an  asylum,  and  often  slept 
the  streets  of  Paris;  he  was  so 
iciated  he  fell  a  victim  to  it  even 
or*.  IV. 


before  we  could  question  him  respect- 
ing   the    relative    accounts    of   the 
OTigm  and  progress  of  the  disease. 
The  anatomical  observation  of   the 
body  gave  the  following  results :  all 
the  scalp  was  covered  with  a  cap, 
formed  of  favous  crusts,  some  of  which 
were  yellow,  regularly  in  the  form  of 
a  cap,  and  others  white  and  broken, 
offering  only  a  mass  of  scabs  without 
any  determined  form ;  the  skin  had 
many  longitudinal  fissures,  excoriated 
and  daubed  with  a  bloody  concretion, 
and  it  was  deprived  of  epidermis ;  the 
rete  mucosum,  the  cutis," and  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  structure  partici- 
pated in  the  alteration ;  the  parietal,  oc- 
cipital, and  frontal  bones  were  stripped, 
and  had  a  reddish  aspect ;  the  divided 
skin  of  the  neck  showed  a  string  of 
hardened  glands.     On  the  shoulders, 
loins,  and  external  parts  of  the  thighs 
were  large  plates  of  favous  scabs,  some 
of  which,  in  falling  off",  left  the  skin 
stained,  of  a  dark  violet  colour;  others, 
which  were  very  adherent,  were  ex- 
cavated in  the  middle,  like  those  in  the 
scalp.     There  was  nothing  particular 
in  the  brain.     The  chest  and  abdo- 
men were  equally  sound.     Along  the 
mesentery  was  a  series  of  small  scirr- 
hous and  white  concretions ;  the  liver, 
spleen, "and  intestinal  canal  were  riot 
damaged. 

(To  he  continued.^ 


S^g^9  of  Pregnancy  and  Delivery, 
By  W.  F.  3I0NTQOMBRY,  M.D., 
Prof,  of  Midwifery  to  the  School 
of  Physic  in  Dublin.  Lond.  1833. 
Royal  8vo.  pp.  45. 

From  the «'  Cyclopspdia  of  Practical  Medicine." 

Observations  on  Obstetric  AuscuUa* 
tion,  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Evi^ 
dences  of  Pregnancy ,  and  an  In- 
quiry  into  the  Proofs  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  the  Foetus  in  Utero. 
By  EvoBY  Kennedy,  M.D.,  Lec- 
turer on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  at  the  Rich- 
mond Hospital  School,  and  late 
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Amstant-to  the  Dnbtm  Lying^m 
Hospital*  With  an  Appenaix  coti" 
iaintng  Legal  Notes.  By  John 
Smith^  ^sq.9  Barrister  .at  Law. 
I2mo.  pp.  288.   Four  Plates. 

Oua  Irish  brethren  have,  within  a 
ftw  years,  thrown  off  that  lethargy 
which  so  long  oppressed  them,  and 
are  now  among  the  most  prominent 
supporters  of  the  medical  literature 
of  these  kingdoms.  The  many  works 
which  have  issued  of  late  from  the 
Dublin  press  are  some  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  annals 
of  medicine,  and  have  proved  what 
many  short-sighted  persons  were  led 
to  doubt,  that  there  are  clever  and 
able  members  of  the  profession  in 
Ireland  as  well  as  in  other  countries— 
that  something  good  might  yet  come 
from  Nazareth.  If  proof  were  re- 
quired of  us  in  support  of  this  posi- 
tion, we  should  adduce  the  Dublin 
Hospital  Reports  and  Transactions, 


feigned  pregimicy«  the  inqnirv  con- 
cerning gravidity  in  stay  ot  .exe« 
cntion^  and  the  inquiry,  at  the  in^ 
stance  of  the  heir  presumptive,  on  a 
writ  de  ventre  inspiciendo.  Tba 
learned  author  givea  a  cam,  in  whidi* 
a  pr^^ant  woman  was  executed  in 
ooDsequeaee  of  the  ignoaranee  of  modi* 
oal  witnesses.  He  then  prooeeda  to 
examine  moat  minutely  ail  the  sigaa 
«f  pregnancy.  After  a  general  lustery 
of  the  usual  signs,  we  have  next  a. 
comment  upon  each  of  them. 

Suppression  qf  the  Menief— Thia 
genentlly  occurs;  but  numeroua  aa* 
thoritiea  are  cited  to  prove  that  men* 
stroation  maj  recur  onoe  and  oftener 
after  eoneeption,  and  also  that  pregi 
nancy  has  happened  before  menalnu^ 
tion  has  been  established.  Naiuea 
and  vomitings  SaUvalion  and  Affee* 
tions  qf  the  Jlfamm«. .-«- There  is 
nothing  new  under  these  heada.  The 
Areola.-^ln  the  aeetioB  relating  to 
this  sign,  great  importance  is  very 


the  various  productions  on  Fever,  the    judiciously  attached  to  the  diange  of 


works  of  Carmichael,  Harrison,  Har- 
greaves,  and  Wallace,  the  Dublin 
jPharmacopoeiai  the  Dublin  Journal 
of  Medical  Science,  and  though  last 
not  least,  the  lectures  of  Uraves, 
Stokes,  and  Mac  Adam,  in  this  Jour- 
nal. The  works  now  before  us  are 
justly  entitled  to  be  added  to  our 
list,  for  both  are  ably  executed,  and 
well  deserving  of  praise.  The  subjects 
of  which  thev  treat  are  of  considerable 
importance  in  forensic  and  obstetric 
practice,  and  are  more  fully  considered 
than  in  any  works  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Both  authors  discuss  the 
same  points,  but  Dr.  Kennedy  ex- 
tends his  observations  to  obstetric 
auscultation  in  dystocial  or  difficult 
parturitions.  We  regret  that  our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  long 
extracts ;  we  must  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  both  writers. 

Irofessor  Montgomery  commences 
his  subject  by  referring  to  its  relations 
with  criminal  and  civil  law,  the  im- 
portance of  determining  the  existence 
or  absence  of  pregnancy,  legitimacy, 
•^coesaion  to  prop^ty,  concealed  and 


ccttour  in  the  areola,  which  aneceeda 
conception  in  most  casea ;  and  this 
commenoea  at  the  end  of  the  second 
month*  according  to  our  author.  It 
varies  in  hue  according  to  the  com^ 
plexion  of  individuala  ;  its  extent  is 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  circuou.. 
ference  at  the  end  of  utero-gestation : 
but  pr^nancy  may  exist  without  it. 
Wherever  it  appears  it  is  a  strong 
presumptive  proof  of  an  existing  or 
former  pregnancy.  Several  instruc- 
tive cases  are  detailed  in  support  of 
this  conclusion.  We  pass  over  the 
section  Milk  in  the  Bre<ists,  as  this 
sign  is  most  equivocal.  Quickening 
and  the  Motions  qf  the  Foetus.'^ 
Under  this  head  the  experienced  Pro* 
feasor  descants  upon  the  absurdity, 
injustice,  and  immorality  of  the  law, 
which  considers  the  embryo  inanimate 
before  the  fourth  month ;  as  all  phy<« 
siologists  and  medical  practitionera 
are  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  foetus  is  alive  from  the  first  mo^ 
ment  of  its  existence.  The  law  is 
most  inconsistent  and  contradictory, 
which  enacts,  that  the  embryo  Is  en- 
titled to  an  potato  en  vintrs  #a  mke^ 
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bmn  tlie  ttoment  of  oonoeption ;  and 
yot  may  be  Hanged  four  months  after* 
wards  for  the  crime  of  the  mother. 
(See  Parie  and  Fonblanque^  vol.  iii. 
p.  141.)    Cases  are  addaced,  in  which 
the  parent  never  perceived  quickening 
or  the  motion  of  the  foetus^  though  it 
was  born  alive ;  and  one  remarkable 
case  is  detailed^  in  which  the  woman 
did  not  feel  the  motion  of  the  foetus, 
thoi^h  clearly  felt  by  the  authori^ 
Dr.  Marshy  and  Mr.  Cusack.    Again ; 
a  medical  practitioner  said  he  had 
repeatedly  recognised   the    infantile 
movements^  though  the  author  found 
that  th^re  was  no  pregnancy.     In 
cases  of  pernancy  compicated  with 
ascites,  ovarian  dropsy,  or  large  tu- 
mours, it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  quite 
impossible,  to  detect  the  movement  of 
the  foetus.  A  case  in  point  is  detailed, 
in  which  auscultation  was    useless, 
though  the  foetus  was  living.    Ac- 
cording to  the  Profo8Sor*s  experience^ 
quickening    usually  occurs    two  or 
tnree  weeks  before  the  fourth  month^of 
utero-gestation,  and  sometimes  much 
later.     £very  obstetrician  knows  that 
the  same  woman  will  quicken  at  dif* 
ferent  periods  during  successive  preg- 
nancies; and  examples  are  recorded 
which  prove  that  quickening,  or  the 
motion  of  the  infont,  may  not  be  felt 
until  the  moment  of  parturitiouj  and 
the  infant  be  bom  alive  and  vigorous. 
The  next  sections  are.  Size  qf  the 
Abdomen  and  state  of  the  Umbilicus 
'-r'StfUe  of  the  Uterus — Ballottement 
— and  Application  of  Auscultation, 
*— All  these  are  treated  ably.     The 
author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  pla- 
cental murmur  cannot  be  heard  sooner 
than  the  fourth  month,  at  which  time 
the  fundus  uteri  ascends  above  the 
pelvis.     Velpeau  arrives  at  the  same 
conclusion.      Others  have  supposed 
they  heard  this  sound  {bruit  de  souffle, 
bellows  sound,)  so  early  as  the  tenth 
week. 

The  next  subjects  eonsidered  are,' 
Substances  expelled  from  the  Uterus 
"^an  early  Ovum — Moles — Hydatids 
'^-Membranes  expelled  in  Dysmenor-' 
rkma — Aecidental  ^ircumstances-^^ 
JExpressionofthe  Cou$Uenance''-^igns 


afforded  by  the  Blood,  Urine^  False 
'•^Age  of  the  Individual, — There  are 
some  curious  ftM^ts  in  the  last  section. 
The  author  holds  that  conception 
before  the  age  of  fourteen  is  very 
rare,  but  he  cites  some  authors,  who 
alleged  that  it  occurred  at  the  ninth 

J^ear  in  Abyssinia  and  Bengal.  He 
ikewise  qi/otes  cases  of  pregnancy 
from  the  fiftieth  to  the  sixty-third 
year.  Professor  Capuron  remarks,  aa 
to  the  last  case,  that  it  was  generally 
believed  in  Paris.  In  May  last  a 
case  was  decided  in  the  English  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  an  immense  pro- 
perty taken  from  the  heir,  because 
no  medical  practitioner  in  London, 
at  least  none  of  those  examined,  had 
ever  attended  a  woman  in  labour  at 
her  sixtieth  year.  The  Editor  showed 
the  incorrectness  of  this  conclusion, 
in  vol.  iii.  p.  687i  of  this  Journal. 

The  next  section  of  interest  is  en- 
titled Conception  without  the  Know-- 
ledge  of  the  Woman. — ^Medical  jurists 
agree,  that  conception  may  happen 
while  the  woman  is  in  a  state  of 
hystena,  under  the  influence  of  nar- 
cotics, during  asphyxia,  drunkenness, 
or  sound  sleep,  and  consequently  with- 
out being  conscious  of  it.  A  woman 
may  likewise  be  delivered  in  any  of 
these  conditions.  Two  cases  are  de- 
tailed, in  which  a  girl  and  a  servant 
woman  were  impregnated  during  pro- 
found sleep ;  and  when  calle^  on  by 
the  magistrates  to  swear  to  the  fothers 
of  their  children  could  not  do  so.  The 
mystery  was  cleared  up  by  the  re- 
spective fisithers  confessing  the  facts. 

The  remarks  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  hymen,  contain  con- 
clusions universally  received,  that  the 
hymen  is  not  a  proof  of  virginity. 

The  learned  professor  writes  a  long 
section  on  the  Examination  of  the 
Uterus  and  its  Appendages,  and  after 
citing  all  the  physiologists  who  have 
written  on  the  corpus  luteum,  and 
described  the  corpora  lutea  of  various 
animals,  specimens  of  which  are  in 
his  museum,  he  arrives  at  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions,  which  distinguish 
the  appearances  so  called  before  and 
after    impregnation*     The    corpora 
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lutea  in  virgins  differ  from  those  of 
women  who  have  borne  children  in 
the  following  particulars : — 

**  1.  There  is  DO  prominence  or  enlargement 
of  the  oyary  over  them ;  2.  the  external  cica. 
trix  is  wanting ;  3.  there  are  often  several  of 
them  in  both  ovaries,  especially  in  patients 
who  have  died  of  tubercular  diseases;  4.  they 
are  not  vascular  and  cannot  be  injected ;  5. 
their  texture  is  sometimes  so  infirm  that  they 
seem  to  consist  merely  of  the  rehiains  of  a 
coagulum,  and  at  others  fibro-cellular,  like 
the  structure  of  the  ovary,  but  in  no  instance 
were  they  soft,  rich,  or  of  glandular  appear- 
ance, or  as  Hunter  described  them,'  '  tender 
and  friable  liLe  glandular  flesh  ;*  6.  they  have 
neither  the  central  cavity  nor  the  radiated 
cicatrix  which  results  from  its  closure/* 

The  remainder  of  the  essay  is  on 
the  Signs  of  Delivers,  and  is  as  well 
executed  as  it  possibly  could  be.  The 
whole  production  evinces  deep  re- 
search, great  experience^  and  sound 
judgment.  We  feel  convinced  that 
bad  it  been  published  as  an  original 
essay^  it  would  have  extensive  cir- 
culation ;  and  it  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  very  best  contributions  to  the 
work  whose  pages  it  enriches. 

Dr.  Kennedy  has  offered  the  profes- 
mon  an  admirable  work  on  the  same 
subject,  with  much  additional  infor- 
mation on  topics  untouched  by  his 
contemporary.  He  adduces  a  host  of 
authorities  and  numerous  cases  which 
had  fallen  under  his  observation,  many 
of  which  were  seen  by  others,  in  proof 
of  the  value  of  auscultation  in  enaoling 
us  to  detect  pregnancy  so  early  as  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  week. 
According  to  his  experience,  which  is 
very  extensive,  he  never  heard  in  a 
single  case  the  souffle,  or  bellows- 
sound,  with  the  ear,  but  in  which  he 
did  as  readily  with  the  stethoscope. 
He  does  not  agree  with  Siebold  and 
Fodera,  that  the  ear  is  preferable. 
He  says  it  may  be  applied  in  cases  of 
irritable  nervous  women,  and  attaches 
much  importance  to  the  application  of 
the  cheek  also.  In  making  this  kind  of 
examination,  he  places  the  patient  on 
her  back  with  a  sheet  thrown  over. 
His  conclusions  on  obstetric  ausculta- 
tion are  extremely  valuable,  and  in 

T  opinion,  perfectly  satisfactory. 


*<  As  the  first  indication  of  pregnanor  aflorded 
by  auscultation  is  the  «ot(^tf,  we  shall  com« 
nence  with  the  consideration  of  that  pheno- 
menon. 

If  we  examine,  either  with  the  naked  ear  or 
the  stethoscope,  the  abdomen  of  the  pregnant 
woman,  we  snail  (provided  the  pregnancy  be 
su£Bciently  advanced)  observe  a  peculiar  blow- 
ing or  hissine  sound.  This  sound  is  to  be 
met  with  in  almost  every  case,  and  is  observed 
at  different  parts  of  the  uterine  tumour.  It 
does  not  alwavs  exhibit  exactly  the  same  cha- 
racters, yet  these  are  sufficiently  striking  to 
render  it  recognisable  in  almost  every  case. 
It  assumes  the  different  varieties  which  Laen* 
nee  describes  under  the  term  bellow^  tound  ; 
namely,  the  bellows'  sound,  properly  so  called, 
likened  by  that  author  to  the  continuous  mnr- 
mur,  similar  to  that  of  the  sea,  familiarlv  exem- 
plified by  the  application  of  a  Urge  shell  to  the 
ear;  the  rasping  or  sawing  sound,  which  is 
occasionally  found  so  exactly  imitated  as  to 
lead  the  listener  to  imagine  an  artisan  at  work 
quite  close  to  him ;  and  the  musical  or  hissing 
sourtd,  so  well  described  by  the  same  author. 
A  sound,  resembling  the  cooing  of  a  dove,  is 
sometimes  observable,  but  this  is  comparatively 
rare.  A  more  freouent  peculiarity,  to  be 
noticed,  is  a  strange  arone  resembling  that  of 
a  bagpipe  accompanying  the  sound,  but  yet 
without  interfering  with  it  The  most  constant 
form  we  meet  witn,  however,  is  a  combination 
of  the  bellows'  or  sawing  with  the  hissing  sound, 
commencing  with  one  of  the  former,  and  ter- 
minating with  the  latter ;  and  this  is  in  general 
so  protracted,  that  the  last  mntffle  is  audible 
when  the  subsequent  one  commences. 

"  These  sounds  are,  from  the  distension  of 
the  uterus,  and  consequent  facility  of  examina- 
tion, easily  detected  in  advanced  pregnancv  ; 
and  although  not  so  loud  or  sonorous  in  tlie 
earlier  stages,  yet  to  the  practised  ear  they 
become  eoually  distinct  None  of  the  above 
mentioned  varieties  are  peculiar  to  particular 
stages  of  pregnancy,  being  detected  indiiferently 
in  them  all.  The  extent  of  sur^ce  over  which 
the  sound  is  observable,  varies  much  according 
to  circumstances;  in  some  it  is  confined  to  a 
small  circumscribed  spot,  in  others  it  is  audible 
over  a  greater  sur&ce,  perhaps  two  or  three 
inches  square ;  and  in  a  few  it  is  to  be  met 
with  over  the  greater  part  of  the  uterine  tumour, 
although  there  is  in  many  cases  one  spot  in 
particular,  perhaps  not  larger  than  the  end  of 
the  instrument,  where  the  sound  is  vastly  more 
distinct  and  sonorous  than  elsewhere/  The 
MouMe  is  most  frequently  found  in  the  lateral 
and  inferior  parts  of  the  uterus,  but  it  may 
have  its  seat  in  any  part  of  it ;  and  it  must  be 
added,  that  cases  will  occur,  although,  if  pro- 
per precautions  be  had  recourse  to,  very  rarely, 
where  we  shall  not  be  able  to  delect  it  The 
cause  producing  the  sounds  in  question  requires 
explanation,  with  a  view  to  which,  we  must 
briefly  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  vascular 
structure  and  drenlaiion  of  the  uterus."— 4>P. 
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explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  pla- 
cental murmur,  which  we  omit,  as  of 
.  Ao  practical  importance. 

The  application  of  auscultation  in 
determining  the  life  or  death  of  the 
fcetus  in  utero,  in  dystocial  parturi- 
tions, enables  us  to  arrive  at  a  positive 
certainty  on  this  important  question, 
and  affords  the  practical  obstetrician 
that  information  so  long  and  so  anxi- 
ously  desired.     Though  the  author 
before  us  lays  no  claim  to  originality 
in  directing  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  the  value  of  auscultation  in 
obstetric  medicine,  for  he  candidly 
acknowledges  that  the  merit  is  due  to 
Moir  of  Geneva,  and  Kergaradee,  ne- 
vertheless he  is  entitled  to  great  praise 
for  having  carefully  established,  beyond 
the  possibilitv  of  doubt,  what  his  pre- 
decessors had  not  done;  that  a  certain 
diagnosis  may  be  determined  in  doubt- 
ful cases  of  utero«gestation,  from  the 
tenth  week  after  conception  to  the 
period  of  parturition,  and  in  the  nu- 
.  merous  distressing  cases,  in  which  the 
practical  obstetrician  was  to  be  guided 
in  his  operations  by  the  life  or  death 
of  a  fellow  being. 

We  consider  this  work  one  of  ex- 
treme value,  both  on  account  of  the 
novel  information  it  contains,  and  the 
numerous  interesting  and  embarrass- 
ing cases  it  elucidates  and  simplifies. 


ful  science  of  which  it  treats,  but  it 
is  a  safe  guide  for  junior  students. 

Illuslralions  of  Vegetable  PhyMogv 
practically  applied  to  the  Cultiva^ 
tion  of  the  Garden,  the  Field,  and 
the  Forest,  By  James  Majk^ 
A.L.S.    12mo. 

This  production  is  interesting  to  those 
engaged  in  horticulture,  agriculture, 
botany,  and  an  interesting  portion  of 
natural  history.  Vegetable  physio- 
logy is  an  amusing  study,  and  has 
thrown  much  light  on  the  economv 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  This  work 
will  be  perused  with  advantage  by 
those  interested  in  the  pursuits  to 
which  it  principally  refers. 


A  Manual  ofEjtperiments,  illustrative 
of  Chemical  Science,  systematically 
arranged,  with  the  theory  ofDe-^ 
finite  Proportions,  Application  of 
Tests  for  the  Detection  of  Poison, 
Examinations  tf  Mineral  Waters, 


A   Compendious  History    of  Small 
Pojp.    By  H.  Oeorob,  Surgeon. 

The  history  of  small  pox  affords  no- 
thing very  new  for  an  author  to  dwell 
upon,  or  for  a  reviewer  to  notice,  and 
we  therefore  regret  that  Mr.  George 
should  have  filled  the  larger  portion 
of  his  work  with  it.  Although  con- 
temning the  practice  of  others,  he  does 
not,  to  use  hh  own  words,  feel  him- 
self called  upon  to  recommend  any 
specific  remedies  in  the  disease.  The 
local  treatment  employed  by  him 
being  the  only  one  that  wears  at  all 
the  appearance  of  novelty,  we  shall 
transcribe  it  in  his  own  words;  he 
was  led  to  employ  it  by  reasoning 
from  analogy  of  its  utility  in  those 
cases  of  burn  where  the  cutis  Is  much 
abraded. 


*'  Tbe  treatment  consists  in  covering  the 
body  as  completely  as  possible  with  an  ab* 
—J    ^   TT      ?  •#  '^"m"  7'^''^\    'pfoent  powder,  (I  have  generally  used  the 

and  a  Vocabulary  of  Technical  calamine);  the  aavantagcs  whidi  follow  the 
Terms,  By  John  Murray,  F.S.A.  lue  of  this  dressing  in  tbe  early  stage  of  this 
mr  c^     ^        %r^  ,.v^^. .-     disease,  are,  to  m<Merate  the  violence  of  the 

local  inflammations,  and  to  prevent  the  painfal 


F.L.S,,  &c.   12mo.  pp.  109.  Third 
Edition. 


tumefaction  of  the  common  internments.  After 
the  calamine  has  been  applied  some  hours,  a 
very  sensible  diffinrence  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  appearance  of  the  parts  so  covered ;  tbe 
areola  of  each  pustule  being  much  less  dis- 


This  maniud  is  what  it  professes 
to  be,  and  is  an  exceedingly  useful 

text  book   for  those  commencing  the  nrcuia  oi  eacu  pusime  oei    ^ 

study,  or  engaged  in  the  practice,  of  ^i°ctly  marked.    It  is  not  "unreasonable  to 

chemistry.     It  cannot  supersede  the  «"PP<*«^'  ^^  ?^«?  **  **>»  moment  some  ad- 

9aaA  systematic  works  on  the  debght^  stance  be  dimiiushed,  and  a  gxcat  saving  n 
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-of  the  powers  of  the  constHntioii ;  but  H  is  \n 
the. advanced  stages  of  this  disease  that  the 
greatest  benefit  b, derived  from  this  method  of 
local  treatment.  It  is  at  this  time  that  we  have 
it  in  our  power  not  only  greatly  to  circumscribe 
the  field  of  suppuration,  but  to  heal,  on  de- 
stroying the  cuticle,  by  the  process  recom- 
mended, every  pustule  on  the  body,  almost  in 
the  space  of  a  few  hours,  lo  accomplish  this 
is  indeed  a  painful  task.  By  the  same  process, 
those  extensive  portions  of  exposed  cutis  may 
be  rapidly  healed;  exclude  them  also  from 
communication  with  the  atmosphere,  and  they 
cease  to  be  sources  of  irritation.  I  have  seen 
patches  of  exposed  cutis,  six  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  by 
this  treatment,  no  longer  occasioning  disturb- 
ance.— pp.  71 — 74. 

'^  1  he  advantages  attendant  on  this  mode  of 
local  treatment  are, 

*'  1st.  It  entirely  prevents  the  seaming  or 
scarring  of  the  skin. 

*'  2nd.  If  it  does  net  altogether  prevent  the 
pitting,  it  renders  it  comparatively  trifling. 

"  3rd.  It  rescues  the  patient  from  th^ose 
sources  of  danger,  to  which,  from  the  eighth 
day,  he  isex|Msed;  the  consequences  of  the 
powers  of  the  system  being  in  a  great  degree 
exhausted." — p.  83. 

IfUports  of  S:otittk%. 

WBSTXINSTBR  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
Saturdat/,  November  %  1833. 

•    Dr.  Qregoky,  President,  in  the 

Chair. 

Medical  Reform — Bad  mid  good 
effects  of  Iodine  in  various  DiS" 
eases —  White  Swelling  on  the 
Knee  and  Ankle-joinis — Scirrhns 
MamntcB  et  Uteri  —  Ascitic  and 
Ovarian  Dropj^^^ChlorosiS'^Hy'' 
drocephalus. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  read  and  confirmed^  some 
other  private  business  Avas  transacted. 

Dr.  Gregory  then  expressed  his 
wannest  thanks  to  the  Society  for  the 
honour  they  had  d<me  him  in  re- 
electing him  their  President,  and 
pledged  himself  to  discharge  his  duties 
impartially,  while  he  fdt  satisfied 
that  the  Society  would  co-c^ierate 
with  him  in  enforcing  the  laws. 

Dr.  Somerville  then  gave  notice^ 
that  on  this  night  two  weeks  he 
would,  with  the  aanctiaa  (^  the  8»- 
«^,  introduce  the  sulject  of  Medical 

^orm.  He  said  that  at  present ''we 


bebng  to  no  medical  corporation,  and 
had  no  other  place  to  consider  our 
grievances  than  in  this  Society.''  He 
diould  be  happy  to  receive  tne  sug- 
gestions of  any  of  its  members  on 
the  resolutions  he  intended  to  pro- 
'  pose,  and  to  modify  the  plan  in  any 
way  that  might  be  determined  upon 
after  due  consideration. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  observed,  that  agree- 
ably to  the  laws  of  the  Society,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  pro- 
posal of  Dr.  S.  to  writing. 

Mr.  Hunt  considered  the  subject 
of  great  importance,  and  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  profession,  that  all  its 
ranks  should  fight  under  one  banner. 

Mr.  Holt  felt  happy  that  the  sub- 
ject had  been  proposed;  and  as  he 
had  communicated  with  Lord  Althorp 
on  medical  reform,  he  should  be  happy 
to  communicate  his  lordship's  opimon. 

The  President  then  announced  that 
the  time  for  medical  discussion  had 
arrived. 

Dr.  Roscoe  wi^ed  to  inquire  of 
the  Society,  whether  any  of  its  mem- 
bers had  observed  symptoms  of  in- 
cipient amaurosis  during  the  use  of 
iodine.  He  had  a  patient  labourite 
under  diabetes,  whose  vision  became 
impaired  while  using  iodine,  and  he 
haa  heard  of  a  lady  in  the  country 
who  suffered  in  like  manner. 

Mr.  Gh-eenwood  observed,  that 
iodine  was  extremely  beneficial  in 
various  enlargements,  but  he  had 
not  seen  the  effects  noticed  by  Dr. 
Roicoe* 

Dr.  Bradley  aaid,  that  in  Savoy, 
where  goitre  was  compaoo,  and  iodine 
extensively  used  for  its  removal,  amau« 
reels  was  a  frequent  coosequenoe. 

Mr.  Hunt  remarked,  that  iodine 
was  a  powerful  remedy,  but  one  which 
required  great  caution  in  its  use.  In 
cases  in  which  the  brain  w^s  sopposed 
to  be  indurated  to  some  extent,  and 
the  diagnosis  of  such  cases  was  ex- 
tremely difficult,  the  remedy  migkt 
do  great  mischief  if  an  erroneottsview 
was  taken  of  the  disease.  It  eHen 
caused  constitutional  disturbance  when 
used  externally,  excitetl  vascniair  ae- 
tioii  in  the'  part  «o  which  It  WM  ap» 
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plied,  and  denmged  the  digeftdre 
orgtmsinttiftiiyinstimoes.  The  young 
practitioner  Ihonld  therefore  be  cau- 
tious in  its  emjDloyment. 

Br.  Copland  stated,  that  he  hftd 
used  iodine  since  182d>  (when  he 
brought  a  quantity  of  it  from  France^ 
in  visceral  enlargements^  all  fbrms  of 
ficrofukj  in  dropsies^  iu  chlorosis^  and 
in  bronchocele.  He  considered  it  a 
most  valuable  remedy ;  but  a  great 
error  prevailed  regarding  its  dose  and 
employment.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  recommending  the  iodureted  solu- 
tion^ consisting  of  iodine,  hydriodate 
of  potassj  and  water.  He  had  known 
several  cases  in  which  the  remedy 
was  prescribed  by  others  without  bene- 
fitj  because  it  was  ordered  in  too  large 
doses ;  and  yet  it  effected  a  cure  m 
his  hands.  He  related  many  cases 
in  proof  of  this  statement^  in  one  of 
which  it  caused  dysentery. 

Dr.  Ryan  said^  that  in  consequence 
of  being  connected  with  a  public  in« 
Stitution^  St.  John's  Hospital,  and  of 
being  a  strong  advocate  in  favour  of 
the  ffreat  efficacy  of  iodine,  he  had 
employed  it  in  a  large  number  of 
cases.  He  fully  agreed  with  Dr. 
Copland  in  all  he  had  said  concerning 
it ;  and  felt  convinced  that  the  reason 
it  had  failed  or  produced  bad  effects, 
Was  because  it  was  generally  given 
in  improper  doses  or  in  an  objection- 
able torm.  He  had  employed  it  suc- 
cessfully in  all  the  diseases  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Copland^  and  in  many  other 
diseases  not  yet  noticed  this  evening 
by  the  Society.  He  had  given  the 
aqueous  solution  of  it  to  infants  at 
the  age  of  two  years  and  a  half,  in 
mesenteric  and  rachitic  disease,  and 
from  that  age  upwards,  but  he  had 
never  observed  the  bad  effects  ascribed 
to  it  by  Mr.  Hual^  He  had  found  it 
effectual  in  white  swelling  of  the 
knee  and  anlle-joints,  and  if  Dr. 
-Negri,  his  worthy  cdleague,  were  pre- 
sent, he  would  corroborate  this  state- 
ment. He,  Dr.  fL,  had  tried  it  in 
the  Case  of  a  lady,  who  was  declared 
by  two  eminent  practitioners  In  the 
country,  and  by  others  in  town,  to 
labour  under  scirrbus  of  the  breast,  for 


'which   amputatioil  oi*  excision  was 

trop<»ed,  but  the  iodureted  Com- 
inations  effected  &  cure.  He  had 
tried  it  in  a  case  of  sdrrhus  uteri,  for 
which  his  advice  was  requested  by 
Mr.  Matthews,  of  Hunter-street, 
Brunswick-^uare,  and  with  com- 
plete success,  though  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  M.  at  first,  that  the  case  was 
hopeless.  The  lady  had  all  the  symp- 
toms of  maL'gnant  scirrbus,  recovered, 
became  pregnant,  and  since  married 
a  second  husband.  He  had  employed 
it  in  ovarian  dropsy  with  perfect 
success;  and  he  knew  a  case  of  as- 
cites with  liVer  disease,  in  which  four- 
teen quarts  of  ffuid  were  elctracted,  the 
abdomen  in  a  few  days  became  as 
large  as  before  tapping,  and  under 
these  circumstances  the  hydriodate  of 

Sotass  alone,  in  doses  of  from  five  to 
fteen  grains  twice  a-day,  was  given, 
and  an  ointment  of  iodine,  hydriodate 
of  pot£(S8,  and  axunge  rubbed  over  the 
liv^r.  The  result  was,  that  a  perfect 
cure  was  effected,  though  the  patient 
had  been  tapped. 

Mr.  Costello  agreed  with  Mr.  Hunt 
as  to  the  constitutional  derangements 
caused  by  iodine,  and  was  of  opinion, 
that  when  the  tissue  was  diseasea  iodine 
was  of  no  use.  He  doubted  the  cases 
of  scirrhous  breast  and  uterus,  for 
Scirrhus  was  supposed  to  exist  when 
there  was  merely  engorgement.  He 
had  employed  iodine  in  diseases  of  the 
prostate  gland  with  benefit. 

Dr.  Ryan  rejoined,  that  the  ablest 
medical  men  in  France — Magendie, 
Dumeril,  and  Serres — were  deputed 
by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  to  ob- 
serve the  patients  under'  M.  Lugol, 
and  they  assured  the  Academy  that 
they  had  never  seen  any  bad  effect 
from  iodine,  when  used  as  recom- 
mended by  Lugol,  that  is,  chemically 
and  scientifically.  Mr.  Costello'd  as- 
sertion might  be  very  satrsfactory  to 
some  persons,  but  ne  (Dr.  Ryan) 
would  prefer  the  evidence  of  ocular 
demonstration.  The  cases  he  had  re- 
lated had  been  seen  by  others.  He 
(Dr.  R.)  mij^ht  be  mistaken,  but  the 
testimony  of  others  was  entitled  to  as 
inudi  credence  as  Mr.  Costello's. 
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Dr.  Negri  remarked,  tliat  he  eon- 
Bidered  iodine  a  most  powerful  and 
valuable  remedy.  He  was  really 
astonished  at  the  result  of  two  of  the 
cases  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ryan — white 
swelling  of  the  knee  and  ankle  joints, 
in  which  the  most  surprising  good 
effects  were  produced,  and  a  cure  ef- 
fected, though  amputation  had  been 
proposed  before  the  use  of  the  remedy. 

Dr.  Somerville  observed,  that  ne 
had  witnessed  the  lev^e  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Goindet,  in  which  that  learned 
physician  foretold,  with  astonishing 
accuracy,  all  cases  he  could  cure,  and 
all  in  which  he  would  fail.  Dr.  S. 
was  decidedly  in  fieiyour  of  iodine. 

Mr.  Quain  stated,  that  he  had  moat 
experience  with  the  effects  of  iodine 
and  its  preparations  in  scrofiiloiis 
ulcers.  In  some  cases  it  disagreed  at 
first,  and  was  obliged  to  be  abandoned. 
When  the  digestive  functions  were 
attended  to,  and  the  remedy  again 
employed,  it  produced  rapid  cicatri- 
sation. He  preferred  the  aqueous  so- 
lution, and  other  preparations,  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Copland,  which  were 
those  of  M.  Lugol. 

Mr.  Stodart  related  cases  in  which 
he  had  seen  a  drachm  of  the  tincture 
of  iodine  exhibited  three  times  a^day 
without  any  bad  effect.  He  employed 
the  combinations  of  the  remedy  men- 
tioned this  evening  in  his  own  prac« 
tice,  and  had  never  witnessed  any 
constitutional  disturbance. 

Dr.  Copland  rose  to  sum  up,  in  con- 
clusion, the  remarks  that  nad  been 
made  this  evening.  He  corroborated 
Dr.  Ryan's  statements  from  his  o\vn 
experience.  He  dissented  from  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  CosteUo,  especially 
as  to  the  inutility  of  iodine  when  there 
was  change  of  structure  in  a  part. 
In  scrofula  of  the  neck  there  was  a 
deposition  of  fluid,  semifluid,  or  curdy 
matter,  and  yet  iodine  removed  the 
disease.  It  was  useful  in  chlorosis, 
and  excited  the  genital  organs.  He 
had  seen  a  scirrhous  breast  cured  by 
iodine ;  but  he  was  aware  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  decide  when  such 
disease  existed.  The  usual  symptoms 
wer«  tiresent  in  the  caae  to  which  he 


alluded.  He  also  tried  it  in  dmmic 
hydrocephalus,  but  be  would  reserve 
the  results  for  some  future  time.  He 
had  lately  recommended  Dr.  Malina, 
of  Liverpool,  a  gentleman  known  by 
his  literary  attainments,  to  employ  the 
hydriodate  of  potass  in  hydrocephalus. 
He  would  state,  in  conclusion,  that  he 
had  found  iodine,  in  small  doses,  a 
valuable  tonic,  and  had  seen  patiento 
who  had  fallen  into  flesh  after  its  em- 
plojrment.  He  had  used  the  remedy 
in  cases  of  diseased  pro^te  with  and 
without  success. 

Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr. 
Greenwood,  mentioned  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  existence  of  malig- 
nant scirrhus  of  the  uterus,  even  bv 
the  ablest  practitioners.  It  \vbs  weU 
known,  that  partial  excision  of  the 
uterus  had  been  frequently  performed 
when  no  sdrrhus  existed. 

Dr.  Gregory  said,  that  as  Chairman^ 
he  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the 
discussion.  He  would  now  remark, 
as  the  discussion  had  closed,  thathe  was 
officially  appointed  to  visit  the  Royal 
Sea  Bathing  Infirmary  at  Ramsgate. 
In  that  Institution  there  were  250  pa* 
tients,  150  of  whom  were  treated  by 
iodine,  or  its  combinations.  No  bad 
results  ensued ;  there  was  no  consti- 
tutional disturbance  as  described  l^ 
Mr.  Hunt.  In  some  cases  there  was 
severe  local  inflammation  excited.  It 
was  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Chalk, 
the  medical  superintendent,  had  told 
him  that  the  iodureted  ointment  often 
produced  the  worst  effects.  A  better 
formula  was  the  solutiouj  composed  of 
three  grains  of  iodine,  six,  eight,  igr 
twelve  of  hydriodate  of  potass,  and 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  warm  water, 
used  as  a  fomentation. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 


NoBLJB  LxoACT. — ^Mrs.  Ann  Wig- 
nail,  of  Kensington,  has  bequeathe 
£4000 J  three  per  cent,  consols,  to  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Marchant  Tubb, 
aged  about  68. 


Medkal  Society  qflAmdon. 
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MKJDIOAL  80CIBT7  OF  LONDON.   > 
Mondmf,  Nooemher  4, 1833. 

iVii^i^iAM  KiNODOKj  Esq.^  President^ 
in  the  Chair. 

This  was  a  special  general  meeting 
of  the  Society>.for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  conduct  of 
the   medical  officers  of  the  General 
Dispensary,  Aldersgate-street.     The 
meeting  was  numerously  and  most 
respectably  attendied^  and  several  non- 
professional gentlemen  were  present. 
A  gentleman  inquired  whether  visi- 
ters  would  be  allowed  to  take  any 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  evening. 
The  President  repued  that  members 
of  the  profession  only  were  entitled  to 
that  privile^. 

Dr.  Walkr  then  rose  to  propose  the 
first  resolution.     He  regretted  that 
this  society,  which  was  the  oldest  in 
London,  had  not  come  fonvard  at  an 
earlier  period  to  express  its  opinion 
on  the  important  principle  on  which 
the  late  medical  officers  of  the  General 
Dispensary,  Aldersgate-street,  had  so 
nobly  acted.     He  ably  explained  the 
evil  effects  of  the  law  adopted  by  the 
committee,  as  it  would  give  the  office, 
not  to  the  candidate  who  had  most 
brains,  but  to  him  who  had  most  sove- 
reigns.   He  deemed  it  unnecessary  to 
prove  that  this  would  be  most  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  of  the  charity, 
of  the  poor  dependent  upon  it,  and  of 
the  dignity  of  the  medical  profession. 
He  then  forcibly  pointed  out  that  the 
new  laws  destroyed  all  competition 
among  medical  gentlemen,  and  con* 
eluded  a  very  able  speech  by  pro- 
posing the  first  resolution,  which  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

Dr.  Williams  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, of  which  he  highly  approved, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  Uwins  then  addressed  the  meet- 
ing on  the  claims  which  the  late  me- 
dical officers  had,  not  only  to  the 
thanks  of  the  profession,  but  the 
public.  He  eloquently  eulogised  the 
scientific  attainments  and  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  eminent  gentlemen 
whose  philanthropy  led  them  to  sacri- 
fice seu-interest  to  public  good. 


Mr.  Dendy,  in  classic  and  eloquent 
language,  seconded  this  resolution. 

Dr.  Spearman  now  moved  the  third 
resolution — of  thanks  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and 
pronounced  a  just  eulogium  on  that 
illustrious  personage,  for  his  readiness 
at  all  times  to  promote  the  interests  of 
science  and  the  cause  of  humanity, 
and  in  particular  for  his  patronage  and 
support  of  the  late  medical  officers  of 
the  Aldersgate-street  Dispensary  in 
their  praiseworthy  conduct. 

Mr.  Drysdale  felt  sincere  pleasure 
in  seconding  this  resolution. 

Dr.  Ryan  proposed  the  fourth  reso- 
lution. This  related  to  the  dignity 
of  the  profession,  and  as  some  persons 
denied  this,  especially  the  committee 
whose  conduct  was  under  considera- 
tion, he  should,  though  it  was  per- 
fectly unnecessary,  inform  such  indi- 
viduals, some  of  whom  were  present, 
upon  this  subject.  The  moral  statutes 
of  the  profession  bound  each  of  its 
members  to  support  its  dignity,  and 
to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  promo- 
tion of  medical  science,  and  the  relief  of 
their  fellow-creatures  when  suffering 
from  disease.  The  dignity  or  utility 
of  the  medical  profession  was  not  sup- 
ported by  those  who  advocated  the 
absurd  and  erroneous  principle,  that 
the  youngest  of  its  members  were  as 
competent  to  treat  disease,  or  prescribe 
for  the  sick  poor,  as  the  most  learned 
and  experienced.  This  was  the  error 
into  which  the  Aldersgate-street  com- 
mittee had  fallen,  and,  unfortunately, 
it  was  acted  on  by  the  subscribers  of 
most  dispensaries.  He  gave  the  com- 
mittee due  credit  for  preventing  the 
corrupt  practice  of  making  proxy  or 
pocket  votes,  and  for  preventing  pre- 
mature canvassing,  but  they  oonw 
pletely  nullified  these  salutary  laws, 
Dy  enabling  a  candidate  to  make  as 
many  votes  as  he  pleased  seven  days 
before  the  day  of  election.  The  voice 
of  the  profession  was  against  this  law, 
and  in  favour  of  the  opposition  to  it 
by  the  late  medical  officers,  and  those 
who  acted  against  the  feeling  of  their 
brethren  would  learn  very  soon  that 
they  were  in  error. 
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Dr.  James  JoBnson  felt  great  plea- 
sure in  seconding  it ;  and,  in  an  able 
and  comprehensive  speech,  depicted 
oormption  in  all  elections,  from  the 
crown  to  the  parish  beadle ;  the  pro- 
fessions of  law,  physic,  and  divinity  $ 
the  army,  navy,  &c.  included.  In  iiis 
opinion  the  only  rational  mode  of 
electing  medical  officers  to  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  and  dispensaries,  would 
be  to  have  the  whole  body  of  phy- 
sicians vote  for  physicians,  surgeons 
for  surgeons,  and  apothecaries  for 
apothecaries.  Shop-keepers,  trades- 
men, and  commercial  men  were 
-wholly  unfit  to  vote  on  such  occasions. 
They  subscribed  to  afford  relief  to  the 
poor,  and  were  incompetent  to  inter- 
fere in  matters  which  they  did  not 
understand. — The  resolution  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 

Mr.  Wray  then  defended  Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck  from  a  charge  brought  against 
him,  of  being  physician  to  the  Western 
Dispensary,  whose  laws  were  said  to 
be  similar  to  those  of  the  institution 
in  Alder^te-street,  which  was  not 
true.  Tlie  fact  was,  that,  at  his  re- 
qnest.  Dr.  C.  allowed  himself  to  be 
nominated  consulting  physician,  but 
he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  laws 
of  the  charity ;  and  every  medical 
practitioner  well  knew  that  consult- 
ing phvsicians,  or  surgeons,  were 
adways  m  this  position,  as  they  were 
rarely  called  on  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Proctor  then  moved  that  the 
foregoing  resolutions  be  inserted  in 
the  Times,  Morning  Chronicle,  Olobe, 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Lan- 
cet, and  Medical  Gazette. 

DT'  Clntterfouck  then  rose  to  return 
thanks,  as  the  eldest  officer  among  his 
late  colleagues,  and  after  stating  tlie 
pride  he  felt  in  having  his  and  his 
colleagaes'  conduct  so  highly  approved 
ef  by  that,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
most  respectable  societies  in  the  metro- 
polis, he  felt  himself  bound  to  ex- 
plain to  the  meeting  the  real  causes 
that  led  to  the  resignation  of  himself 
and  his  colleagues.  He  said  that 
Uwrc  were  seven  dmsgists  on  the 
""■ii»ltlee,  they  suppliM  the  drugs, 
ed  their  own  aecounts^  and  paid 


their  oWn  bffls.  The  fitet  was,  that 
the  committee  were  interasted  trades- 
men who  supplied  the  institution  with 
every  thing,  and  the  late  medical  offi- 
cers could  not  connive  at  such  mon- 
strous abuses.  After  numerous  re- 
monstrances on  their  part  to  the 
committee,  agafnst  the  abuses  and  the 
obnoxious  bribery  law,  without  effect, 
they  were  at  length  compelled  to 
address  a  circular  to  the  governors, 
in  which  they  exposed  abuses,  and 
tendered  their  resignations  ;in  tbe 
event  of  the  obnoxious  law  beins 
carried.  At  the  meeting  of  the  old 
friends  of  the  Dispensary,  they  (the 
medical  officers)  carried  their  point. 
But  the  committee  were  determined 
to  succeed ;  they  called  another  meet- 
ing of  the  governors,  made  a  number 
of  new  ones,  and  out-voted  the  real 
friends  of  the  charity.  The  medical 
officers  now  resigned,  as  they  had  inti- 
mated they  should  do,  in  the  event  of 
such  a  corrupt  and  obnoxious  law 
being  established. 

Mr.  Groom,  one  of  the  committee, 
asked  permission  to  address  the  meet- 
ing in  reply  to  Dr.  Clutterbuck^  as 
he  could  show  that  Dr.  C.  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  prove  his  imputations. 

The  President  said  that  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Society,  none  but 
members  of  the  profession  could  take 
a  part  in  its  debates. 

Dr.  Birkbeck  returned  thanks,  and 
ably  explained  the  bad  tendency  of 
the  law  adopted  by  the  Aldersgate- 
street  committee. 

[As  this  gentleman's  sentiments 
were  so  very  fully  explained  in  our 
report  of  the  meeting  of  the  West- 
minster Society  in  our  last,  it  Is  unne- 
cessary to  give  them  here.] 

Mr.  Salmon  rose  to  return  thanks, 
but  before  he  did  so,  he  wished  to 
correct  a  statement  made  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  which  was, 
that  there  were  seven  druggists  on 
the  committee.  In  fact,  there  are 
but  three  druggists  on  the  Committee, 
Mr.  Herring,  the  treasurer,  who  sup- 
plied the  drugs;  Mr.  B^gar,  who 
supplied  the  chemicals^  and  Mr. 
Lucar^   who  supplied  die  Ineilar 
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'srtldtfB;  Imt  It  was  trae  tliat  they 
endd,  whenever  they  desified  it,  ooni- 

.  mand  the  votes  of  other  chemists,  who 
had  been  made  life  governors.  The 
committee  were  interested  in  sup- 

SAb^  aU  artidea,  and  paid  them* 
ves.    They  did  not  stop  here,  but 
when  the  medical  committee,  one  of 
whose  duties  was  to  examine  the  tes- 
timonials of  medical  candidates,  had 
.  refused  to  do  so,  as  a  meeting  of  the 
governors    had  been   summoned    to 
'  confirm  or  reverse  the  proceedings  til 
the  committee,  this  body  made  four 
chemists  new  governors,  and  these 
were  brought  to  the  dispensary  to 
examine  the  testimonials.     The  trea- 
•  surer  or  committee  had  no  pow^  to 
act  in  this  shameful  manner ;  and 
the    present    medical    officers    were 
elected  illegally.     He  now  adverted 
'  to  his  own  conduct,  and  declared  he 
did  not  obtain  his  appointment  under 
the  obnoxious  law ;  in  fact,  he  lost  a 
former  contest  by  it. 

Mr.  Coulson  brieily  expressed  hts 
warmest  thanks  for  the  lionoiir  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  so  distinguished 
a  Society,  and  he  felt  proud  that  in 
defending  a  good  principle,  he  for- 
feited his  office. 

Dr.  Uwins  moved  that  the  Pre- 
sident do  leave  the, chair,  and  that 
Dr.  Shearman  take  it. 

Dr.  Uwina  then  nraposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  im- 
partial conduct  as  chairman,  and  this 
was  received  with  acclamations. 


MJiniCAL  BOCIBTT  OF  LONDON* 

At  a  geBeral  meetii^  or  the  So- 
detj,  hdd  on  Monday*  the  4th  of 
November  instant,  William  Kin^- 
don,  Esq.  President,  in  the  chair, 
the  following  resolntions  were  unani- 
monaly  ado|^ed. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Waller,  and  seconded 
by  Dr.  Williams, 

1st  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society, 
the  JcgulttioMt  vettnliy  feocNnMBdco  oy 
the  Committee  and  adopted  by  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  General  Dispensary,  Al- 
deisgftie-alMel,  Iw  which  the  nedkal  ap- 
poiatmeots  are  offered  to  the  competition 
of4heiitlitstiiM0«ds««a — ---•"-^ 


candidates,  is  injurious  to  4he  interests 
of  the  poor,  the  respectability  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  utterly  subversive  of  the 
object  for  which  such  institutions  were 
founded. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Uwins,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Dendy, 

2nd.  That  Doctors  Birlcbeck,  Clutterbuck, 
Lamba  aad  Roberts,  and  SJessrs.  Salmon 
and  Coulson,  are  highly  deserving  the 
thanks  of  this  Society,  for  the  spirited 
and  praiseworthy  manner  in  which  they 
have  stepped  forward  to  oppose  the 
making  public  Medical  appointments 
matters  oi  bargain  and  sale,  and  for  re- 
signing their  ofikes,  when  they  could  so 
loneer  hold  them  without  compromising 
their  professional  honour  and  independ- 
ence. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Shearman,  and  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Drysdale, 

3rd.  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Society 
be  given  toH.  R.H.  the  Duke  of  Susses, 
for  the  zeal  he  has  on  all  occasions  mani- 
fested in  patronuting  measures  calculated 
to  advance  the  interests  of  science,  and 
particularly  for  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port he  so  promptly  afforded  to  the  late 
Medical  Omcers  of  the  Aldersgate  Dis- 
pensary, in  their  endeavours  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  to 
promote  the  wel&re  ot  the  sick  poor. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Ryan,  and  seconded 

by  Dr.  James  Johnson, 

4th.  That  the  Fellows  of  this  Society  ex- 
ceedingly regret  that  any  of  their  medical 
brethren  should  have  so  hx  forgotten 
the  dignity  of  the  i^ofession  to  which 
they  belong,  and  their  own  self-respect, 
ss  to  bare  allowed  thesnelves  to  be 
nominated  and  appointed  to  the  vacant 
ofices,  trammelled  as  they  now  are  by 
sufih  as  obnoxious  regulation. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Proctor,  and  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Cox, 

5th.  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  pub- 
Ibhed  in  the  2^nm»,  MorMog  CkromeU, 
and  Giobe  newspapers,  and  in  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Jourrnd,  Lancet,  and  ilfe- 
dical  GazeiU;  that  copies  of  the  votes 
of  thanks,  signed  by  the  President  on 
behalf  of  the  Society,  be  transmitted  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
and  to  each  of  the  late  Medical  Officers 
oifthe  Aldersgate-street  Dispensary. 

Edward  Headland, )  c.,-_-|T,. 

H.  P.  RoBAirrs,         J  '^•crHaneM. 

LiTBOTBiTT.  —  Mr.    Elderton   bas 

Snblialied  several  documents  in  the 
ioithamptOD  Mefcnry,  provin|^  tliat 
he  was  the  iovfvtev  of  OeLitlMlritt 
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Saturday,  November  9,  1833. 

THE  LATE  ALDBR80ATB  -  STREET 
DISPEN8ART.— *THB  TRUTH^  THE 
WHOLE  TRUTH,  AND  NOTHING  BUT 
THE  TRUTH. 

"  Fruilurque  hmk  sui/' . 

Tacii.  ^nitiii.  xiii. 

In  resuming  this  subject,  which  every 
week  acquires  a  greater  interest  in 
its  practical  bearings,  we  must  beg  our 
readers  to  call  to  mind,  that,  on  a 
former  occasion,  we  stated,  in  general 
but  very  distinct  terms,  the  real 
nature  of  the  matter  at  issue  before 
the  public. 

Undoubtedly  the  purity  of  medical 
elections  is  a  point  of  paramount  im- 
portance; and  the  fraud,  which  the 
Committee  attempted  to  practise  upon 
the  profession,  will  still  furnish  us 
with  a  topic  of  great  interest,  in  our 
further  endeavours  to  expose  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  designing,  and  to 
effect  a  general  and  salutary  reform  in 
the  medical  appointments  to  public 
charities. — We  shall  not  at  present 
descant  further  upon  this  head  of  the 
Aldersgate-street  Hydra.  To-day 
we  have  to  illustrate  that  part  of  our 
statement,  which  pointed  at  certain 
other  frauds  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Committee,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  affair.  It  was  by  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  stem  these  latter,  that  the 
late  Medical  Officers  incurred  the  un- 
fbigiving  hatred  of  the  wrongdoers  ; 
and  in  consequence  were  artfully  dis- 
gusted into  a  resignation  of  their 
offices  by  the  manoeuvre  of  the  ob- 
1X1008  medical  appointment  law. 


The  conduct  of  the  London  Medi« 
cal  Society,  on  Monday  last,  fully 
justified  our  expectations.  The  sen- 
timents  of  all  the  speakers,  who  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  on  the  general 
question,  so  fully  accord  with  the 
tenor  and  spirit  of  our  remarks  at 
former  times,  that  we  shall  content 
ourselves  for  the  present  with  refer* 
ring  to  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting, 
in  another  part  of  this  Journal.  By 
far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
proceedings,  in  reference  to  our  pro- 
ceeding observations,  was  the  plain 
and  manly  statement  which  Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck  and  Mr.  Salmon  were  induced 
to  make,  in  acknowledging  the  appro- 
bation of  such  an  influential  body  of 
th<s  profession.  It  is  to  this  state* 
ment  we  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public.  The  hctB  disclosed  in 
it  illustrate  the  true  origin  of  the 
contest  in  which  these  gentlemen 
have  been  engaged.  The  public  is 
now  enabled  to  probe  the  matter  to 
the  quick.  Pounds,  shillings,  And 
pence  every  man  can  understand,  and 
every  man  can  appreciate  the  pro* 
priety  (h:  impropriety  of  measures 
emanating  from  so  foul  a  source  as 
the  love  of  pdf, — albeit  he  can  per- 
suade himself  the  unanimity  of  a  nu- 
merous, respectable,  and  disinterested 
profession,  upon  a  matter  affecting 
their  respectability,  their  professional 
acquirements,  and  independence,  is 
not  the  test  of  truth.  The  true 
motive  of  the  new  election-law  of  the 
Dispensary  is  now  brought  to  light. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  report  of 
the  meeting  in  the  public  papers,  and 
in  our  Journal  (ftr  we  desire  to  be 
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exact),  that  Dr.  Clatterbnck^  in  ex*    nagement  was  exhibited,  on  the  late 


plaining  the  modres  of  his  conduct, 
stated, ''  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Dispensary  was  made  up  of  trades- 
men^  who  were  deriTing  profits  from 
the  institution  in  various  ways,  and 
who^  with  a  view  to  those  profits, 
made  r^ohitions,  to  which  he  felt  he 
could  not,  with  a  due  r^rd  to  the 
dignity  of  the  profession,  conform — 
that  thero  were  no  fewer  than  seven 
druggists  upon  the  Committee,  and 
they  ordered  what  was  wanted,  and 
examined  and  paid  their  own  bills, 
and  that  the  oflices  of  druggist,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  treasurer 
were  united  in  one  person/*  In  pur- 
suing the  same  observations,  Mr. 
Salmon  said,  that  strictly  ''there 
were  only  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  were  druggists :  the  trea- 
surer, Mr.  Herring,  who  supplied  the 
drugs ;  Mr.  Biggar,  who  supplied  the 
chemicals ;  and  Mr.  Lucas,  who  sup- 
plied' a  small  quantity  of  inferior  ar- 


occasion,  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
medical  testimoniak  of  the  new  can« 
didates  were  examined.  It  may  be 
fairly  conceded,  this  examination  was, 
on  that  occasion,  a  very  unimportant 
trust ;  and  we  give  those  concerned 
the  benefit  of  the  excuse  at  its  full 
value.  This  duty,  by  the  rules  of 
the  charity,  should  have  devolved  upon 
a  Committee  of  Governors,  who  were 
of  the  medical  profession.  That  Com- 
mittee, when  summoned  after  the  re« 
signatiouR,  refused  to  act  till  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Governors  generally  should 
have  decided  upon  the  charge  then 
pending  against  the  Committee.  The 
authorities  were  not  to  be  bafiled : — an 
appointment  of  four  chemists  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  Governors  was  soon 
got  up ;  and  these  latter  prqfesfionat 
gentlemen,  some  of  them,  we  verily 
believe,  not  being  aware  of  what  they 
were  doing,  or  wherefore,  performed 
their  parts  in  the  farce  to  admire- 


tides ;  but  it  was  true  they  could,  if    tion,  and  the  managers  were  eased  of 
they  desired  it,  command  the  votes  of    the  old,  sturdy,  medical  Committee ! 


three  other  chemists,  who  had  been 
made  Life  Qovenujirn,'*  Comment 
upon  such  details  is  superfluous.  No 
wonder  the  medical  ofiicers  of  the 
establishment,  who  had  dared  to  avow 
their  disapprobation  of  such  a  system 
of  partnership,  and  its  consequences 
were  odious  to  the  Committee.  No 
wonder  the  'most  efficacious  means 
were  adopted,  to  force  the  resignation 
of  such  hated  monitors,  and  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  persons,  from 
whose  independence  no  apprehensions 
were  to  be  entertained. 


Look  to  these  thingSi  Subscribers ! 


ItBmCAt*  UBI^ORir.— VIBWS  OF  THB 
PROFESSION.  —  INTENTIONS  OF 
OOVBRNMBNT. 

**  Quanto  sumnuD  spei  propior,  tanto  im- 
pensius."  Tacil.  Ann.  I  xxxiy. 

After  our  late  account  of  the  ope- 
ilitions  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  their  classical  President^ — after 
even  that  tardigrade  body  has  become 
*'  restless,  unfixt," — it  may  be  readily 
imagined  what  intense  anxiety  is  felt 
upon  the  subject  of  medical  reform. 


and  how  busy  are  the  thoughts  of  the 
'  Another  instructive  ^uirk  of  ma*-   thinking  part  of  the  profession,  as  the 
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time  appnMches  wbeii  reflecftion  shdl    odved  some  digbt  iBtHPatiwia    ontM  i 


spring  into  action.  In  the  iatenralf 
it  shall  be  ouf  duty  to  discnss  anew 
the  leading  parts  of  the  general  ques* 
tion;  and,  without  pledging  ourselYes 
to  any  new-fangled  scfaemef  or  self* 
interested  party>  we  shall  proceed 
npon  the  broad  principles  of  pnblie 
policy^  and  professional  respectability, 
to  discharge  that  debt  which  Lord 
Bacon  says  every  man  owes  his  pro* 
fessiouj  and  cauTass,  with  candour^ 
the  various  opinions  which  are  eater* 
tained  on  the  subject  by  the  leading 
parties  or  persons. 
The  Profession  will  observe  with 


fisMStory  in  their  aatore— of  the  iliteil* 
tions  of  Ckyvemment  relative  td  the 
approaching  investigations*  Perthes^ 
we  are  indebted  to  the  frank  com- 
munications of  Mr.  Littleton  to  m 
deputation  of  the  National  Assoda* 
tion  of  Apothecaries  in  Lrefaad,  t^ 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  reform 
contemplated  by  the  Administration* 
This  body  and  its  able  F^resident^ 
Mr.  Donovan,  is  a  servioeable  ally  ia 
the  cause  of  medical  lefbcm.  The 
Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland  declared 
his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  obtain*- 
ing  much  further  informatioa  before^ 


much  interest  that  Dr.  Somerville  haa    the  work  of  legislatioa  should  ooni«- 
given  notice  that  he  will  propose  the    mence ;  that  he  expected  some  hon* 


discussion  of  medical  reform  at  the* 
Westminster  Medical  Society  in  a 
fortnight  from  this  date.  By  this 
means  thoughts  will  be  brought  into 
oollisienj  and  men's  minds  will  be 
prepared  for  that  more  searchii^  in* 
quisitiOD,  which  will  take  place  beftve 
Parliament  in  the  next  session.  In 
the  mean  time  we  will  take  the  liberty 
of  assuming  the  office  of  Moderatorsj 
and  suggest  a  seasonable  rule  for  the 
conduct  of  the  argument—It  is^  very 
simply^  to  beware  of  dogmatising. 
There  is  still  much  information  to  be 
elicited  before  we  have  all  the  data 
for  the  solution  of  such  an  intricate 
problem.  The  opiniona  of  the  Pro- 
fession will  have  great  weight  with 


member  (perhaps  Mr.  Warburton) 
would  move  for  a  select  eommittee>f- 
with  full  powers  to  obtain  the  neoea« 
sary  evidence,  to  enable  Parliament 
to  legislate  consistently  and  oompre-^, 
hensively ;  and  that  "  he  thought  it 
highly  probable  that  ultimately  three 
separate  bills  would  be  enacted  to 
r^^ulate  the  professions  of  physiciaosj 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries^  each  of 
which  should  obtain  a  distinct  and- 
uniform  code  for  the  particular  pro* 
fession,  with  a  view  to  its  assimilatioa 
throu^^iout  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
thus  no  longer  to  leave  its  practition* 
era  the  sport  of  laws  often  differing 
widely  in  principle,  and,  if  they  vto*- 
tured  to  change  the  scene^  conflieting- 


the  Legislature ;  and  we  would  not  in  practice  too."    Tlie  absurdities  of 

have  them  too  rashly  ''jump  to  a  the  present  system  cannot  be  more 

conclusion."    These  observations  are  vigorously  con^ressed  into  a  text  than 

partieuhirly  addressed  to  those  who  in  these  latter  words.  **  Mr*  Littleton, 

intend  taking  a  part  in  the  debate.  expressed  himself  decidedly  convinced 

Siaoe  our  last  number  wa  ha^tt  i^  that  the  wants  of  the.  poosav  chaiea 


tlM  apgthtoiriei  should^  in  addiUoa 
to  ft  knowledge  of  pliannaeyj  possew 
that  of  surgery ;  but  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  uphold  the  oonverse  of  the 
proposition,  and  seemed  to  think  that 
the  study  of  pharmacy  should  be  left 
optional  with  surgeons." 

Such  are  the  main  details  of  this 
important  interview.  We  must  re- 
senre  some  remarks  upon  the  opinions 
it  brooehes  for  another  oceasion. 


College  (f  Surgiont^Meeimg  of  General  PrMclUianen.         470- 
throughout  the  empire  required  that    letter  in  due  time,  aud  as.  ibere  is  a> 

palinode,  in  the  shape  of  another  leU. 
ter,  in  last  week^s  number  of  the  ori- 
ginal offender,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
break  a  fly  upon  the  wheel  by  pub« 
lishing  our  correspondent's  indignant 
letter. 

MSSTINO  OF  OBNERAL  PRACTI- 
TIONERS. 

'  We  understand  that  a  meetingof  the 
Profession  is  to  be  held  on  Friday, 
the  16th  inst.,  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  the  Sussex 
Hotel,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  infringe* 
ments  made  upon  the  profession  by 
unqualified  persons  and  to  confer  on 
the  most  efficient  mode  of  removing 
this  injustice. 

We  are  glad  that  the  General  Prac- 
titioners, who  are  the  physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  apothecaries  of  the*  great 
bulk  of  society,  and  who  do  not  keep 
open  shops,  or  vend  chemicals,  quacK 
medicines,  &c.,  haveat  length  come  for- 
ward to  vindicate  their  respectability* 
We  have  always  considered  this  class 
as  useful  and  as  respectable  as  any 
other  in  the  profession ;  but  we  de- 
nounced those  of  that  body  who  vend 
fire-boxes,  &c.,-who  confound  them- 
selves with  uneducated  chemists  and 
druggists. 

Meetings  at  Nottingham,  Maccles« 
field,  at  Colchester, — of  the  Medical 
Society,  Cork,  and  several  places  have 
lately  been  held,  at  which  the  unani- 
mous thanks  of  the  medical  profession 
were  given  to  the  late  Medical  Officers 
of  the  Aldersgate-street  Dispensary. 
The  noble  and  magnanimous  conduct  - 
of  the  then  officers  has  been  duly  ap- 
preciated by  the  profession  in  this 
kingdom,  and  will,  no  doubt,  receive 
appJause  throughout  the  medical 
world.     We  find  that  so  much  of  our 


COLLEGE   OF  SURGEONS. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  an- 
nounce that  the  College  has  purchased 
ft  house  adjacent  to  the  Museum,  on 
the  site  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
erect  a  wing  to  their  present  building. 
They  will  thus  have  convenient  room 
for  their  extensive  library,  and  be 
enabled  to  display  the  increasing  trea- 
sures of  their  museum.  The  cost  is 
to  be  £10,000.  The  College  has  at 
present  a  oapital  of  £  60,000.      ' 


MISREPRESENTATION. 
A  CORBBaFONBSNT  SOBt  US  IftSt  Week 

a  very  angry  remonstrance  against 
a  gross  deliberate  misrepresentation 
contained  in  a  letter  admitted,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  into  the  pages 
of  "  The  Chlorosis  of  Medical  Litera- 
ture," under  the  signature  of  a  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  The 
letter  in  our  eetemporary  bore  internal 
evidence  of  having  come  from  head 


quarters.    That  the  truth  was  not  in     ..w.,^.    . ., 

it  was  palpable  to  the  merest  tyro  of  spa^e  has  been  occupied  with  addresses 

,.       .          ^-r         '     ^                  ^  *®  them,  that  we  cannot  henceforth 

aliwitiate.    Mere  Qustake  prevented  occupy  our  pages  with  further  eom« 

tlie  insortiMi  of  our  cmespondent's  muucatlons  of  this  kindji  as,  iadeed. 
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they  are  tinnecessary.  We  shall, 
however,  feel  much  pleasure  in  no- 
ticing any  that  may  be  forwarded 
to  us. 

BIKNBB  TO  DR.  CLARK  OF  GLASGOW. 

Ok  Tuesday  last  a  dinner  was  given 
to  Dr.  Clark,  in  the  Tontine  Hotel, 
Glasgow,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
in  tcucen  of  their  sincere  respect  for 
him,  previous  to  his  leaving  Glasgow 
to  commence  his  duties  as  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen.  Colin  Dunlop,  Esq.  was 
in  the  chair,  and  Charles  Tennant, 
Esq.  officiated  as  croupier. 

apothecaries'  hall. 


Names  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
Court  of  Examiners  granted  Certifi- 
cates of  Qualification  on  Thursday, 
October  31st. 

Qeoi^ge  Henry  Doswell      .  Romsey,  Hants. 
Thomas  Richard  Fisher     .  Oxford. 
Denham  Mehuicthon       )    fp«««^«„ 
Jewel        .        .         }   ^"^"^ 
Edmund  Harwick  Marriott  Ncedham  Market 
Wm.  Geoige  Fred.  Payne  Frome. 


BOOKS. 

Surgical  Ohserrations  on  the  Restoration  of 
the  Nose,  and  on  the  removal  of  Polypi  «nd 
oilier  Tumours  from  the  Nostril,  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  DiefFenhach,  of  Berlin,  with  the 
History  of  the  Rhinoplastic  Operation.  By  Jorv 
Stbtkwson  BusHNiJf,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  &c.  8vo. 
Pp.  155.  Twenty.8ix  Plates.  London,  1833. 
Bighley. 

The  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  mnducted  hy 
WiLUAM  Weir,  M.  D.  and  James  Adair  Lawrie, 
M.D.     October,  1833. 

Traite  de  la  Vaccine  et  des  Eruptions  Vario- 
leuses  .ou  Varioliformes,  ouvrage  r<^dig6  sur  la 
demande  du  Governement.  Par  M.  J.  B.  Bous- 
QOKT,  M.D.  8to.  Paris  and  London,  1833. 
J.  B  Boilliere. 

The  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and  Che- 
niical  Science^  &c.  Editor,  Robert  J.  Kane, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society,  &c.,  Stc. 

Report  of  the  Susux  and  Brighton  Infirmary 
for  Diseases  of  the  Eye.     1833. 

Chemical  Diagrams,  accompanied  with  a 
Description  of  each  Decomposition,  the  Vege- 
table Alkalies,  the  Urine  and  Urinary  Cal- 
ciili,  and  Tables  of  Chemical  Equivalents, 
"^v  Alexander  Lbk,  A.M.,  Surgeon.    Lon* 

1 :  1833.    l2mo.  pp.  182.    E.  Cox. 


Nos.  V.  and  VI.  of  the  Animal  Kingdoni^ 
arranged  according  to  it80Kaniaation,serviiie 
as  a  FgiifdzJi^'"^n  for  the  Natural  History  of 
Animuls,  and  am  Introduction  to  Comparative 
Anatomy.  Bv^aaon  Cuvibr,  Great  Officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Councillor  of  State, 
&€.,  &c.,  &c.,&c. ;  with  figures  designed  after 
Nature.  Translated  from  the  latest  French 
edition,  with  additional  Notes,  and  illustrated 
by  nearly  600  additional  PUtes.  Londoo. 
1833.    G.  Henderson. 

The  First  Part  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
Gardener's  Dictionary,  containing  the  best  and 
newest  methods  of  cultivating  and  improving 
the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Garden,  and 
Nursery,  as  also,  for  performing  the  practical 
parts  of  .Agriculture,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  By  Philip 
Miller,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Gardener  to  the- 
Worshipful  Company  of  Apothecaries,  at  their 
Botanical  Garden  in  Chelsea,  and  Member  of 
the  Botanic  Academy  at  Florence.  London. 
1833.    G.  Henderson. 

A  Series  of  Anatomical  Plates,  with  Refer* 
eocte  and  Physiological  Comments,  illustrating 
the^Structuro  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Hu- 
man Body.  Edited  by  Jonrs  Quain,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  London.  1833.  Part  If.  John 
Taylor. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medi- 
dicine,  in  a  Series  of  Svstematic  Dissertationa 
on  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children ;  illustrated  by  numerous  Plates.  By 
David  D.  Davis,  M  D.,  M.R.S.L.,  Professor 
of  Midwifery  in  the  London  University,  &c.y 
&c.    Part  XXV.    John  Taylor. 


CORRB8PONDBNT8. 

M.  R.  C*  8. — We  should  give  the  names 
of  the  gentlemen  who.  pass  the  College  of 
Surgeons  every  week,  but  the  ruling  powers 
in  that  quarter  withhold  their  consent. 

P.  P.  P.  should  have  paid  the  postage. 
It  is  really  too  bad  that  correspondents  should 
put  us  to  expense  in  answering  questions 
solely  relating  to  themselves.  In  future  we 
shall  not  notice  a  single  communication  unless 
the  carriage  has  been  defrayed. 

Dr.  Slade. — ^We  are  much  obliged  for  the 
coutribution,  and  shall  insert  it  at  our  earliest 
convenience. 

•  Mr.  IVaUace^t  communication  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  shall  hear  from  us  by  Monday 
next. 

Afr.  Aikinson't  letter  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  B.^We  shall  give  Dr.  Stokes's  lec- 
tures on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Dr. 
Graves's  on  the  Theory  or  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine, alternately. 


All  Communications  and  Books  for  Review 
to  be  forwarded  (free  of  expense)  to  )he  Pub* 
lishers,  356,' Strand,  near  King's  College. 
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LECTURES  drawings  for  which  were  all  taken  from  nature, 

ON  THR  y^"  ^*^®  views  of  the  cloaca,  or  apertures, 

oDTMruoT  t?o    i>D  AnTTrM?    »     /^DBi  which  I  described  to  you,  as  forming  outlets 

PRIJyCIPLES,  PRACTlCEy  S^    OPE'  for  the  matter  collected  between  the  seques- 

R  AT  IONS  OP  SURGERY,  trum  and  new  bone.    There  are  also  several 

BY  PBOFBSSOR  SAMUEL  COOPER,  P^'^  *"  ^^^  ^O""^*  representing  necrosis  of  the 

r»  »•       J   .  .t    rr  .       -^    jr  r     j  articular  extremities  of  bones,  and  here  is  a 

:  Dekoeredailhe  Unwera^  of  London,  ^^.^  remarkable  one.  in  which  there  are  not 

Setsion  1832 — 1833.  less  than  three  sequestra,  one  in   the  upper 

r-  head  of  the  fibula,  and  two  in  that  of  the  tibia. 

LECTURE  Lxiii.,  DELIVERED  MARCH  6,  1833.  Jf  ever  you  should  have  occasion  to  make  any 
Gentlemen, — ^You  are  not  to  suppose,  that  researches  on  the  subject  of  necrosis,  I  should 
necrosis  never  attacks  the  articular  extremities  recommend  you  to  look  over  Wicdmann's 
of  bones ;  it  is  true,  that  it  is  not  much  dis-  matchless  work,  for  the  correctness  of  the  de- 
posed to  do  so ;  but  the  occurrence  is  some-  scriptions  in  it  correspond  fully  to  the  beauty 
times  noticed,  as  is  exemplified  on  the  head  of  of  the  engravings.  One  of  the  plates  repre- 
this  tibia,  a  great  part  oi  which  is  in  the  state  sents  a  regeneration  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  here  it 
of  necrosis.  The  case,  from  which  it  was  is ;  the  case  was  a  necrosis  of  that  bone,  and 
taken,  proves  the  truth  of  an  observation  de-  Tou  see  the  reparation  of  the  mischief  which, 
livered  in  the  last  lecture,  namely*  that,  when  has  been  effected  by  nature,  and  the  appear- 
the  head  of  a  long  cylindrical  bone,  one  that  ances  of  the  new  bony  formation — how  well 
enters  into  the  formation  of  a  considerable  it  has  served  as  a  substitute  for  the  original 
joint,  like  the  knee,  is  involved  in  the  ravages  bone. 

of  necrosis,  amputation  may  become  necessary.         In  the  treatment  of  necrosis,  gentlemen,  it 

You   may  observe  in  Wi'edmann's  excellent  is  necessary  to  consider  that  the  disease  presents 

work  on  necrosis,  now  before  us,  representa-  itself  in  three  different  stages.     The  first  it 

tions  of  several  of  the  most  interesting  circum-  attended  tciih  inflammation,  and  is  that  in 

stances,  which  take  place  in  this  disease.   We  which  the  disease  is  forming.    In  the  second 

bad  on  the  table,  at  the  last  lecture,  a  prepar-  »tage,  the  sequestrum,  or  dead  bone,  has  been 

ation,  showing  the  extension  of  necrosis  so  far  produced,  but  it  is  still  fixed,  and  firmly  con* 

up  tlie  shaft  of  the  femur,  that  the  head  of  the  nee  ted  to  the  living  parts  of  the  bone.    In  the 

bone  was  attacked  by  it :  this  was  a  case  which  third,  the  sequestnim  is  not  okly  formed,  but 

followed  amputation  of  the  thigh ;  but  in  or*  loose.     Now  such  varieties  irt  the  condition  of 

clinary  cases  only  the  shaft  suffers,  and  the  the  disease  have  a  considerable  influence  on 

end  of  the  bone,  or  that  whicH  is  disposed  to  the  choice  of  plans  for  adoption,  with  a  view 

protrude  from  the  stump,  is  attacked  ;  this  in  of  promoting  the  cure, 
time  exfoliates,  and  the  part  then  heals  up.        In  ihe  first  stage,  supposing  the  disea.«e  to 

without  any  further  occasion  for  another  ope-  be  extensive,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  severe 

ration.     The  engraving,  to  which  1  now  beg  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts,  while  the  se- 

your  attention,  shows  die  protrusion  of  the  questrum  is  only  forming,  it  is  manifest,  that 

dead  shaft  of  a  humerus  through  the  skin,  in  you  can  do  little   more  than   endeavour  to. 

such  a  way,  that  it  admitted  of  being  taken  clieck  and  moderate  the  inflammation  of  the 

out  with    the   fingers  :    and  here   is  a  re-  soft  parts.    In  this  stage  of  necrosis  you  are 

presentation  of  the  sequestrum  after  its  re-  to  have  recourse  to  antiphlogistic  treatment, 

moval.     It  is  curious  to  notice,  that  the  lower  especially  the  application  of  leeches,  fomen- 

portion  of  the  dead  bone  is  generally  more  tations,  and  poultices,  and  sometimes  you  may 

angular  and  irregular  than  the  upper.     Here  .  cup  the  part  with  a  better  effect,  than  what  is 

kte  engravings,  exhibiting  the  appearances  of  obtained  from  the  other  form  of  local  bleieding. 

necrosis  in  the  os  frontb,  and  also  in  the  tibia,  h  is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the  disease^ 

In  some  of  these  fine  and  accurate  plates^  the  namely,  from  the  cirsumstance  of  its  unavoid- 
YOL.  IV.  I  I 
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able  and  speedy  complication  with  a  portion 
of  bone,  entirely  deprived  of  all  vital  action  in 
it,  which  dead  piece  of  bone  must  then  be  re- 
garded as  an  extraneous  substance ;  that  the 
utmost  we  can  do  in  this  stage,  is  to  lessen 
the  inflammation  and  appease  the  patient's 
sufferings ;  the  sequestrum  will  inevitably  be 
producMl,  and  must  be  got  rid  of  before  a  cure 
can  be  accomplished.  In  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  ^gentlemen,  one  principal  indi- 
cation is  to  let  out  matter  directly  it  has  formed ; 
and  I  wish  to  impress  upon  your  minds  the 
fact,  that,  in  these  cases,  the  matter  is  a  good 
deal  confined ;  it  is  mostly  under  the  perios- 
teum; and,  in  many  instances,  a  deep  and 
free  incision  is  necessary  for  its  evacuation. 
Always  remember*  then,  that  the  early  and 
eflScient  discharge  of  deep-seated  abscesses,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  measures  which  can  b^ 
pursued  in  the  treatment  of  the  first  stage  of 
necrosis. 

In  the  second  stage,  or  that  in  which  the 
sequestrum  is  completely  formed,  yet  firmly 
attached  to  the  living  part  of  the  bone,  the 
surgeon  is  generally  obliged  to  wait  till  nature 
has  more  or  less  detached  it,  before  he  can 
take  any  useful  steps  for  its  removal :  we  know 
of  no  medicines  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
quickening  the  process  of  exfoliation ;  and  even 
when  the  whole  shaft  of  a  bone  is  in  the  state 
of  necrosis,  it  is  by  the  process  of  exfoliation 
that  its  separation  from  the  living  extremities 
of  it  is  to  be  effected.  You  coulcT not,  in  such 
a  case,  extract  the  dead  bone  without  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty,  unless  exfoliation  were  some- 
what advanced.  You  may  generally  know» 
that  the  disease  is  in  the  second  stage,  by  ob- 
serving the  presence  oi  fatulcs,  through  which 
you  may  commonly  feel  some  part  of  the  se- 
questrum on  introducing  a  probe. 

The  process  of  exfoliation,  or  that  by  which 
the  dead  portion  of  bone  is  loosened  and  se- 
parated ttom  the  rest  of  it,  is  a  particularly 
slow  one,  sometimes  requiring  months  and 
even  years  for  its  completion.  Though  the 
process  is  analogous  to  that,  by  which  sloughs 
are  detached,  it  differs  from  it  in  requiring  a 
much  greater  time;  and,  unfortunately,  we 
have  few  means  by  which  we  can  influence  it 
in  this  respect  Some  surgeons  try  counter- 
irritation  ;  they  apply  blisters  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  the  process  of  exfoliation ;  this 
plan  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  late 
Mr.  Crowther,  in  a  good  practical  work,  which 
he  wrote  on  the  siibject  of  necrosis  and  dis- 
eases of  joints*  and  at  one  time  such  treatment 
was  extensively  adopted  in  some  of  the  London 
hospitals.  I  believe,  that  counter-irritatiouj 
with  blistersi  or  issues,  may  tend  in  some  de- 
gree to  quicken  the  process  of  exfoliation,  and, 
at  all  events,  it  is  often  beneficial  in  lessening 
the  disposition  to  repeated  attacks  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  deeoer  parts  of  the  limb,  the 
recurrence  of  painful  and  profuse  abscesses, 
and  ail  the  severe  constitutional  disturbance 
which  is  so  liable  to  arise  from  these  states  of 
^  disease.  In  necrosis,  gentlemen,  the  health 


sufi^,  not  merely  from  the  discharge  which 
is  so  copious  and  long  kept  up,  but  from  the 
repeated  recurrence  of  fresh  inflammation,  and 
renewed  formations  of  matter,  after  other  abs- 
cesses have  been  nearly,  or  quite  cured.  Yoa 
may  also  essentially  serve  the  patient  by  sup- 
porting his  strength ;  for,  when  he  is  languid 
and  debilitated,  or  much  reduced  by  hectic 
complaints,  the  process  of  exfoliation  will  not 
go  on  so  well,  as  it  would  do  if  the  actions  and 
functions  of  the  system  at  large  were  carried 
on  with  more  vigour  and  less  disturbance. 
We  know,  that  exfoliation  naturally  proceeds 
more  quickly  in  young  persons  than  old  ones, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  fortunate,  because  a 
large  proportion  of  the  worst  forms  of  necrosis 
happen  in  young  subjects.  However,  not^ 
withstanding  aU  you  can  do,  by  means  of  tonics^ 
assisted  with  an  eligible  diet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  judicious  support  and  regulation 
of  the  general  health,  a  complete  cure  of  ne* 
crosis,  in  its  second  stage,  by  natural  proceses, 
that  is  by  the  complete  absorption,  or  annihi- 
lation of  the  sequestrum,  and  the  subsequent 
healing  up  of  the  fistulous  openings,  it  not 
frequently  accomplished.  Yet  we  have,  at 
this  present  time,  a  young  girl  at  the  Blooms- 
bnry  Dispensary,  in  whom  a  necrosis  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  humerus  seems  to  have 
terminated  in  this  very  favourable  manner. 
In  the  generality  of  instances,  very  active  and 
sometimes  remarkably  bold  measures  become 
necessary,  but  these  can  s^om  be  adopted 
with  any  success  during  this  second  stage  of 
the  disease,  unless  you  were  absolutely  com- 
pelled to  amputate  the  limb ;  for  if  the  health 
should  be  so  dangerously  reduced  and  deranged 
by  the  pain  and  irritation,  and  profu;<e  dis- 
cnarge,  that  a  further  perseverance  in  the  at* 
tempts  to  save  the  limb  would  be  more  likely 
to  lead  to  the  patient's  death  than  the  cure  of 
the  necrosis,  you  would  then  be  called  upoa 
to  amputate  the  limb.  In  fact,  this  necessity 
occurred  in  the  case  illustrated  in  the  engraving 
before  you,  in  which  there  was  a  necrosis  of 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  of  the  head  of 
the  tibia;  here  the  health  was  so  seriously 
•affected  as  to  render  ftirther  attempts  to  save 
the  limb  improper,  and  the  operation  was 
performed. 

In  the  third  stage  of  necrosis^  or  that  m 
which  the  sequestrum  is  loose,  the  dead  bone 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  extraneous  body, 
keeping  up  more  or  less  irritation  and  suppu- 
ration. Its  removal,  therefore,  either  by  natural 
processes,  or  by  the  interference  of  the  surgeon, 
IS  now  necessary  for  the  cure.  Sometimes  one 
end  of  the  sequestrum  will  actually  make  its 
way  through  the  skin,  and  will  protrude,  as  hap- 
pened in  the  case  from  which  this  engraving 
was  taken,  and  then  it  may  be  easily  taken 
away;  but,  in  other  instances,  its  removal 
will  be  more  difficult,  as  where  it  is  completely 
surrounded  by  a  new  bony  tube:  then  aa 
operation  will  mostiy  be  required  sooner  oe 
later,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  it*  In 
V9fy  young  flpooject^  it  ^  someHmtt  bMi| 
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?emoved  by  natural  processes,  even  though  thus 
circumstanced,  but,  in  general  we  are  obliged 
to  cut  away  a  portion  of  the  new  osseous  de- 
position that  confines  it.    But,  first,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  whether  there  is  really  a 
sequestrum  present,  and  whether  it  is  loose — 
information  which  may  generally  be  ascertained 
by  means  of  a  probe.     You  are  to  be  careful 
to  form  a, correct  judgment  on  these  points, - 
for  very  useless  and   painful  operations  have 
iometiroes  been  performed  after  the  sequestrum 
las  been  actually  absorbed.    On  this  account, 
chen  you  find  the  health  pretty  good,  the  dit* 
■harge  leuemng^  and  the  jUtmous  openings 
nclined  to  heal,  it  is  the  best  practice  to  leave 
he  case  to  take  its  own  course.     At  all  events, 
lere  there  is  no  urgency  for  any  operation,  and 
Bt  nature  have  time,    nut  where  the  health  is 
uffeHng  dangerously,  and  the  sequestrum  is 
nown  to  be  loose,  that  is,  can  be  fat  to  be  so, 
'  becomes  cm  object  to  remove  the  dead  bone 
rom  the  osseous  canal,  \n  which  it  is  confined, 
nd  which  is  frequently  so  hard  as  to  require 
le  saw  or  trephine.    Suppose  the  sequestrum 
»  be  surrounded  by  a  bony  tube,  you  should 
lake  an  incision  on  that  part  of  the  new 
tseous  formation,  under  which  you  have  as- 
irtained  with  a  probe,  that  the  loose  dead 
>ne  is  situated*     Having  done  this,  you  will 
merally  see  the  cloacae,  through  which  you 
ake  another  examination  of  the  state  of  the 
questrum  with  a  probe.  Then,  by  cutting  the 
terspaces  between  t^ese  apertures,  some  of 
lich,  as  you  see   in  this  preparation,    are 
ther  large,  you  will  sometimes  succeed  in 
iking  suflScient  room  for  the  extraction  of 
3  sequestrum,  which  may  be  divided  itself, 
that  will  facilitate  its  extraction  piecemeal. 
.  all  events,  as  much  of  the  bony  case,  as 
U  enable  you  to  get  at  and  remove  the  dead 
ne  within  it,  must  be  cut  or  sawn  away. 
ter  the  dead  bone  has  been  exposed  to  a 
SBcient  extent,  it  should  be  divided  with 
tting-pliers,  like  those  which  I  now  show 
J,  and  then  the  fragments  are  to  be  taken  • 
t  through  the  same  aperture.     There  are 
eral  reasons  why  you  should  avoid  making 
:nings  in  different  parts  of  the  new  bony 
e :  in  the  first  place,  such  practice  would  de- 
>y  too  much  of  the  new  bone;  secondly,  the 
t  parts  would  be  injured  by  it  to  too  great 
extent.     Suppose  you  could  not  succeed  in 
noving  the  proper  extent  of  the  osseous  case 
h  the  cutting-pliers,  which  a  remade  strong 
*ugh  to  cut  through  any  bone  of  a  moderate 
:kness  and  consistence,  then  you  should  use 
iw,  and  the  saws  employed  by  the  late  Mr. 
f  are  particularly  convenient  for  the  pur- 
e.     Sometimes  the  application  of  a  small 
>hine  becomes  necessary.     This  is  one  of 

Key's  straight  saws,  but  those,  which  have 
micircular  rage,  are  frequently  the  best  for 
s  of  necrosis,  as  they  wul  divide  the  bone 
my  direction  you  please.  You  will  also 
an  elevator  particularly  useful  in  removing 
sequestrum. 

conmoiily  bappeiiB>  that  the  lequestrun 


does  not  extend  through  the  whole  leneth  of 
the  tube,  and  only  certain  portions  of  the  ori- 
ginal bone  are  destroyed,  in  the  manner  you 
see  delineated  in  this  plate ;  consequently,  tlie 
new  bony  formations  are  then  only  at  par- 
ticular points. 

I  have  already  informed  you,  gentlemen, 
that,  in  unfavourable  and  extensive  cases  of 
necrosis,  amputation  sometimes  becomes  in- 
dispensable, because  the  patient's  constitution 
cannot  bear  the  repetition  of  operative  proceed- 
ings necessary  to  get  away  every  part  of  the 
dead  bone,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  you 
cannot  remove  all  tlie  sequestrum  at  once,  and 
then  several  operations  may  become  necessary. 
In  the  course  of  the  treatment,  tonic  medicines 
will  usually  be  needed,  and  sometimes,  also, 
on  account  of  the  frequent  attacks  of  inflam« 
mation,  these  must  be  combined  with  antiphlo- 
gistic means.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  there 
may  be  from  eight  to  sixteen  attacks  of  severe 
inflammation  of  the  soft  parts,  followed  by  new 
abscesses  on  each  occasion,  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  reluctant  as  we  may  be  to  do 
any  thing  to  weaken  the  patient  further,  we 
are  compelled  to  employ  local  bleeding  and 
other  antiphlogistic  remedies  in  moderation. 
Then,  gentlemen,  if  you  consider  the  unavoid- 
able irritation  and  drain  upon  the  system,  pro- 
duced bv  the  long  continuance  of  the  disease, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  if,  m  many  instances^ 
the  patient  should  be  reduced  so  low  by  hectic 
fever,  that  amputation  is  the  only  chance  of 
preservation  remaining  for  him.  Do  not, 
however,  take  off  the  limb  unnecessarily ;  re- 
member that  nature  will  do  a  great  deal  for 
the  patient  in  this  disease,  and,  as  I  have 
explained,  it  is  in  the  osseous  texture  that  she 
possesses,  perhaps,  a  greater  power  of  repair 
and  reproduction  than  in  any  other  tissue  of 
the  booy. 

The  next  disease  of  the  bones  for  your  con- 
sideration is  molliiies  ossium.  This  is  a  very 
rare  affection,  and  one  that  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  rickets,  though  erroneously.  In 
moUities,  the  bones  become  preternaturally 
soft  and  flexible ;  those  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties may  indeed,  in  some  instances,  be  bent  in 
such  a  degree,  that  the  outer  ankle  can  be 
brought  against  the  temple  without  the  femur 
being  fractured.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  an 
exceedingly  rare  disease ;  I  never  saw  a  case 
of  it,  nor  have  I  heard  of  a  single  example  of  it 
in  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  However,  there  are  well  authen- 
ticated cases  of  it  on  record,  and  therefore  I 
think  it  right  you  should  know  that  there  is 
such  a  disease.  In  the  natural  state,  the  bones 
contain  more  than  half  their  weight  of  earthy 
matter,  and  I  believe  that,  in  some  instances, 
the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  amounts  tQ 
nearly  two-thirds  of  their  whole  weight  Bul^ 
gentlemen,  in  mollities  ossium,  in  the  morbidly 
softened  state  of  the  bones  to  which  I  am  re- 
ferring, the  earthy  matter  is  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-fifth  part  to  four  of  the  animal 
matter  in  their  compositioDy  and  sometimes 
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even  less.    It  seems  to  me,  that  there  are 
several  points  in  which  a  striking  difference 

firevails  between  mollities  ossium  and  rickets, 
n  the  first  place,  mollities  ossium  is  a  very  rare 
disease,  whereas  rickets  is  particalarlv  common. 
Mollities  ossium  hardly  ever  takes  place  except 
in  females,  and  in  those  who  are  above  the 
middle  period  of  life ;  whereas  rickets  attacks 
chiefly  children,  o^:,  at  all  events,  those  who 
are  under  puberty.  Another  distinction  is, 
that  in  rickets  the  earthy  matter  has  been  ori- 
ginally deficient ;  the  bones  have  never  been 
properly  developed  from  birth ;  but  in  mollities 
ossium,  the  bones  attain  their  full  growth,  their 
texture  is  perfect,  and  their  proportion  of  earthy 
matter  is  quite  right,  until  about  the  middle 
period  of  life,  when  those  peculiar  changes  in 
the  texture  of  the  osseous  system  take  place, 
which  constitute  the  disease  under  considera- 
tion. The  disease  appears  to  arise  from  some 
defect  in  the  nutrition  of  the  bones ;  but  the 
exact  cause  of  it  is  not  understood.  You  will 
sometimes  find  writers  confounding  moUitiet 
with  fragiUicu  otsium,  but  this  is  erroneous  on 
many  accounts ;  the  two  diseases  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  reverse  of  each  other.  Thus,  when 
the  thigh-bone  is  so  soft  that  the  outer  ankle 
can  be  placed  against  the  temple,  this  must  be 
a  different  case  from  fragility,  in  which  the 
bone  cannot  be  bent  at  all  without  breaking. 
Sometimes  in  mollities  ossium  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  natural  texture  of  the  bone  is  absorbed, 
and  but  few  vestiges  of  it  remain.  A  bone  in 
this  state  is  found  to  contain  cells,  filled  with 
a  brown  or  livid  substance,  and  having  com- 
munications with  the  cells  on  the  outside  of 
the  bone,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  cellular 
membrane.  When  the  osseous  system  is  thus 
aflTected,  of  course  it  is  disqualified  for  its  func- 
tions, as  it  can  no  longer  support  the  limbs, 
nor  will  the  bones,  thus  altered,  serve  as  levers 
for  the  muscles  to  act  upon :  neither  can  they 
aflTord  that  protection  to  the  important  parts 
which  we  find  they  are  frequently  designed  by 
nature  to  give.  Hence,  in-  the  worst  forms  of 
mollities  ossium,  the  stature  is  so  mucb  altered, 
that  persons  afflicted  with  this  disease,  who 
were  originally  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  be- 
come not  more  than  two :  —  thus  Madame 
Supiot,  whose  case,  I  believe,  is  the  most  re- 
markable one  on  record,  was,  at  the  period  of 
her  death,  only  twenty-three  inches  in  heiglyt. 
In  her  case,  there  was  also  such  a  change  in 
the  shape  of  the  bones,  that  the  compression 
of  the  thoracic  viscera  was  probably  the  cir- 
cumstance which  mainly  contributed  to  put  an 
end  to  her  miserable  existence.  Her  limbs 
could  be  bent  in  the  extraordinary  manner  I 
have  explained,  without  breaking.  Mollities 
ossium,  as  far  as  all  our  present  information 
about  it  reaches,  is  invariably  and  certainly  a 
£ital  disease ;  for  there  is  no  instance  of  it  on 
record,  in  which  a  cure  has  been  effected ;  and, 
whenever  it  occurs,  there  is  immense  disturb- 
ance of  the  constitution;  in  particular,  the 
patient  usually  has  constant  and  profiise  per- 
spiration i  a  veiy  copious  depositbn  of  phos- 


phate of  lime  takes  place  in  the  urine,  and  a 
great  deal  of  fever  occurs.  Here,  you  may 
observe,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  this 
disease  and  rickets ;  in  this  last  disease,  there 
is  not  necessarily  any  severe  degree  of  consti- 
tutional disturbance ;  the  disorder  is  not  the 
cause  of  any  fever  or  pain.  But,  in  mollities 
ossium,  the  patient's  sufferings  are  truly  de- 
plorable, and  the  health  is  universally  and  to- 
tally deranged.  In  rickets,  you  see  no  profuse 
sweats,  no  copious  deposit  of  phosphate  of  lime 
in  the  urine.  When  I  make  these  observations, 
it  is  not  my  meaning  that  you  may  not  have 
rickets  combined  with  very  bad  health ;  but, 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  complication  is  only 
an  accidental  and  not  an  essential  one.  You 
may  have  marasmus  and  great  constitutional 
disorder  with  rickets,  or  not ;  and,  as  in  dwarfs, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  in  rickety  chil- 
dren a  great  precocity  of  the  mental  faculties, 
for  the  treatment  of  mollities  ossium,  I  have 
already  told  you  that  the  disease  is  regularly  a 
fatal  one.  The  phosphate  of  lime  has  been 
tried  internally,  on  the  supposition  that  there 
is  a  deficiency  or  that  earth  in  the  system ;  bnt 
this  notion  is  quite  hypothetical.  Though  an 
unusual  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  seems 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  system  by  the  kidneys;, 
it  does  not  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
there  must  be  any  want  of  it  in  the  constitu- 
tion. The  fault  lies  probably  in  some  inex- 
plicable derangement  of  nutrition  of  the  osseous 
system,  either  "interfering  with  the  regular 
cieposition  of  (hat  substance,  or  causing  its  too 
rapid  absorption  and  conveyance  out  of  the 
system.  It  seems  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
any  thing  about  tonic  plans;  every  thing  has 
proved  inefficient.  But,  gentlemen,  as  a  -very 
curious  disease,  I  considered  it  right  to  say 
a  few  words  respecting  it,  and  its  distinction 
from  rickets  and  fragilitas  ossium,  although  it 
is  equally  rare  and  incurable. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  disease  on  which  I 
mean  to  make  a  few  remarks,  is  fragilitat 
otsium,  vfhich  consists  in  an  unnatural  I  v  brittle 
state  of  the  bones.  When  I  was  on  tli^  sub- 
ject of  fractures,  I  mentioned  the  influence  of 
{>articuiar  diseases  in  rendering  the  bones 
iable  to  be  fractured  by  very  slight  causes. 
You  may  remember,  I  informed  von,  that  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  syphilis,  in  cancer,  in 
fungus  hsematodes,  in  scrofula,  and  in  scurvy, 
so  great  a  weakness  and  fragility  df  the  texture 
of  the  skeleton  are  sometimes  created,  that 
fractures  will  take  place  from  the  most  trivial 
causes,  so  trivial,  that  those  are  sometimes 
termed  apontanemu.  We  had  on  the  table 
one  evening,  a  thigh-bone,  which  had  been 
fractured  as  the  patient  was  merely  turnine 
himself  in  bed,  and  the  accident  happened 
while  he  was  taking  mercury  for  nodes  on 
the  opposite  thigh-bone,  whicn  is  also  in  the 
University  museum.  Here  is  another  speci- 
men, in  which  the  humerus  was  broken  by 
shampooing;  the  patient  had  scrofula,  and 
while  the  limb  was  undergoing  the  sham- 
pooing process,  the  bone  broke;  this  first 
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cCure  united;  but  a  second  fracture  hap- 
Din|  afterwards  in  another  place,  a  fulse 
ut  formed  in  the  situation  of  the  injury. 
tese  facts  are  plainly  seen  in  the  preparation. 
le  bone  was  so  brittle,  that  when  the  sur- 
3n  was  dissecting  it  after  death,  it  broke  in 
bird  place,  as  you  may  perceive. 
Tn  old  age,  there  is  always  a  degree  of  fra- 
itas  ossium,  and  this  is  generally  explained 
the  circumstance,  that,  in  the  bones  of  old 
'sons,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  cal- 
>eous  matter  to  the  animal  and  vascular 
Iter  in  them.  However,  the  bones  of  a^ed 
lividuals  are  not  so  brittle  as  to  cruoible 
ay ;  on  the  contrary,  tliey  are  found  to 
itaina  great  quantity  of  greasy  matter;  you 
1  find,  when  you  wish  to  make  a  skeleton, 
t  if  you  take  an  old  subject,  you  will  never 
bones  perfectly  clean;  they  will  always 
k  greasy,  and  you  cannot  make  them  white. 
t  other  varieties  of  fragilitas  ossium  are 
;nded  with  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
)spfaate  of  lime;  and  when  there  is  really 
increase  in  its  quantity,  it  is,  I  believe, 
y  in  that  form  of  fragilitas  ossium,  which 
les  as  the  natural  effect  of  old  age.  In 
the  other  forms  of  this  disease,  the  bones 
generally  lighter  than  natural.  The  fra- 
tas  ossium  of  old  age  is  of  course  in- 
able.  In  other  examples  of  it,  arising  firom 
erent  diseases  of  the  constitution,  the  cure 
I  entirely  depend  on  the  possibility  of 
ing  the  original  disease;  if  this  can  be 
ed,  there  will  be  a  chance  of  the  proper 
;ure  of  the  skeleton  being  restorea;  but 
Icr  other  circumstances,  no  hope  of  a  cure 
be  entertained. 

was  called  some  time  ago  to  a  patient, 
>se  thigh  broke  as  he  was  turning  in  bed ; 
ppeared  that  he  had  a  cancerous  disease 
he  bladder,  for  after  death  a  large  fungous 
our  was  found  in  his  bladder,  situated  upon 
lard  a  cartilaginous  base,  that  when  felt 
»ugh  the  bladder,  it  was  at  first  supposed 
be  a  stone.  One  of  the  ribs  was  also 
^en,  and  both  this  fracture  and  that  of  the 
ur  were  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  scirrhous 
ter. 

rentlemen,  the  next  disease  for  ^our  con- 
ration  is  rickeit,  or  rachiAtt  as  it  is  termed, 
rincipally  affects  children,  and  mostly  be- 
an  the  ages  of  eight  months  and  three 
's.  [  have  already  told  you,  that  many 
ers  confound  this  disease  with  mollilies 
im;  but  this  vi  a  mistake;  for  there  are 
only  the  difTcrences  I  have  mentioned 
/een  the  two  diseases,  but  some  others, 
nollities  ossium,  the  bones  may  be  bent 
lOut  breaking,  but  in  rickets  they  cannot 
'Cnt  without  being  fractured,  so  that  there 
degree  of  fragilitas  accompanying  the  dis- 
In  rickets,  the  bones  have  never  from 
1  contained  their  due  proportion  of  phos- 
:e  of  lime;  while  in  mollities  ossium,  the 
;s  reach  their  perfect  development,   but 

the  individual  has  attained  the  middle 
A  of  life  the  changes  take  place  in  them 
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which  I  have  described.  Then,  in  mollities, 
there  is  not  that  thickness  of  the  i)ones  of 
the  cranium,  which  is  commonly  observed  in 
rickets;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  thickness  is 
immense.  As  a  specimen  of  a  thick  skull  in 
a  rickety  subject,  you  cannot  meet  with  a 
better  one  than  what  I  now  show  you.  As 
Mr.  Shaw  has  observed,  the  derangement  of 
the  minute  textures  is  exhibited  in  the  skull 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  some  parts  of  the 
calyarium  having  an  extraordinary  thickness, 
while  other  parts  of  it  are  reduced  to  the 
thinness  of  paper,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
tables  are  lost.  Sometimes  the  parietal  bones 
become  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
while  in  the  situation  of  the  fontanelle  and 
sutures  the  cranium  is  surprisingly  thin.  Mr. 
Shaw  mentions  a  scull-cap,  taken  from  a 
child  between  three  and  four  yean  old,  where 
the  bones  were  in  some  places  seven  or  eight 
lines  in  thickness,  and  when  squeezed,  blood 
and  serum  issued  from  their  interstices.  This 
specimen  was  shown  by  Hunauld  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  When  the  bones  have 
once  become  affected  with  mollities,  they  never 
recover  their  natural  texture,  and  sooner  or 
later,  the  disease  proves  fatal ;  but  in  rickets 
the  bones  often  acquire  in  time  a  better  shape 
and  a  greater  degree  of  firmness;  indeed* 
they  often  acquire  such  a  degree  of  firmness 
as  fits  them  perfectly  for  the  performance  of 
their  functions;  and  some  rickety  children 
grow  up  to  be  very  athletic  subjects.  >¥hen 
the  disease,  however,  is  in  an  aggravated  form, 
the  deficiency  of  phosphate  of  lime  is  some- 
times so  ^reat,  that  nothin?  but  the  shell  of 
the  bone  is  left,  the  intemau  part  being  filled 
with  cells  containing  a  red  sanious  fluid.  Al- 
though there  is  in  this  circumstance  a  degree 
of  resembhince  between  rickets  and  mollities 
ossium,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  bones  in 
the  former  dbease  cannot  be  bent  as  they  can 
in  the  latter.  With  respect  to  the  change  in 
the  bones,  it  does  not  merely  consist  in  that 
deficiency  of  tlie  secretion  of  phosphate  of  lime ; 
in  addition  to  the  loss  of  firmness  from  that 
cause,  there  is  a  disorganisation  of  the  minute 
textures  of  the  bones — and  this  is  so  much  the 
case,  that,  in  aegravated  cases,  the  walls  of 
the  lone  cylindrical  bones  may  be  entirely 
reinovec^  and  the  whole  interior  preserves, 
according  to  Bichat,  a  homogeneous  appear- 
ance, and  consists  of  cellular  texture  through- 
out.  Here  truly  you  might  have  mollities 
and  flexibility ;  but  these  are  extreme  cases, 
such  as  are  not  usually  met  with. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  efforts,  made  by 
nature  to  obviate  the  elTects  liable  to  occur 
from  the  weakness  of  the  bones  in  rickets* 
You  will  generally  find,  if  you  examine  a  bone 
that  is  bent  by  the  efi'ects  of  the  disease,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  walls  of  the  larger  curva- 
ture are  thinned,  the  walls  of  the  lesser  one 
are  thickened  and  strengthened ;  you  see  this 
illustrated  in  several  of  the  rickety  bones 
before  us.  I'he  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
lesser  curvature  has  all  the  weight  of  the  body 
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to  support,  and,  if  there  were  not  this  provi- 
sion made,  the  bone  would  be  incapable  of 
supporting  any  weight.  For  some  valuable 
observations  on  this  subject,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Stanley.  There  are  preparations  in  the 
museum  which  shew  the  thickening  of  the 
lesser  curvature  of  rickety  bones,  better  than 
the  bones  you  are  now  examining,  though 
these  will  give  you  a  verv  good  idea  of  it.  You 
see,  that  the  wall  of  the  lesser  curvature  is 
thicker  and  stronger  than  that  of  the  larger 


one. 


Next,  gentlemen,  I  wish  you  to  observe, 
that  one  effect  of  rickets  is  to  flatten  the  long 
cylindrical  bones,  and  that  the  greater  diameter 
of  the  bone,  when  thus  flattened,  is  always  from 
the  fore-part  of  the  curvature  backwards;  thus 
the  same  efiect  is  produced  as  what  results 
from  the  wall  of  the  lesser  curvature  being 
thickened — the  bone  is  strengthened  by  it 
This  change  is  well  shewn  in  the  bones,  which 
I  now  pass  round  for  your  inspection.  When 
the  cylmdrical  bones  are  aflected  with  rickets 
in  an  extreme  degree,  the  medullary  canal  is 
sometimes  obliterated,  in  consequence  of  one 
side  of  the  wall  of  the  bone  acquiring  an  im- 
mense thickness.  This  preparation  was  sent 
in  as  an  example  of  the  change  in  Question ; 
the  medullary  canal  is  certainly  obliterated, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  happened  in  this 
instance  as  a  consequence  of  rickets. 

It  has  been  supposed}  that  the  heads  of 
rickety  bones  expand ;  but  this  is  found  not 
to  be  the  case :  the  joints  certainly  seem  very 
large  in  this  disease;  yet  this  is  proved  by 
dissection  to  depend  principally  upon  the  ema« 
elation  of  the  soft  parts.  At  one  time,  too,  it 
was  imagined  that,  in  rickets,  the  periosteum 
was  thickened ;  Beclard  was  of  this  opinion  ; 
but  subsequent  investigations  have  proved 
that  such  is  not  the  casein  any  common  ex- 
amples of  the  disease.  Here  is  a  tibia  show- 
ing the  remarkable  thickening,  which  the  walls 
of  the  leaser  curvature  undergo. 

We  do  not  find,  that  the  bones  of  the  upper 
extremities  are  generally  much  deformed  in 
rickets ;  for  it  is  principally  the  weight,  which 
the  bones  have  to  support,  that  produces  the 
deformity  of  those  of  the  lower  limbs,  and 
therefore  such  bones  are  principally  affected 
with  deformity  in  rickety  children.    Certainly 
it  is  not  often  that  you  meet  with  deformity  in 
the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities.    The  pre- 
paration which  I  now  show  you,  therefore,  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  rare  one ;  the  humerus, 
you  see,  has  been  twisted  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ulna  has 
been  moved  partly  into  the  place  of  the  radius, 
and  the  radius  displaced.    The  upper  head  of 
the  latter  bone,  no  tonger  having  the  humerus 
to  play  upon,  is  elongated,  and  altered  in  its 
shape.    Examples  of  deformity  of  the  upper 
Hmbs  from  rickets  are  rare,  compared  with 
those  of  the  upper  extremity.    We  have  an- 
other instance  of  it,  however,  in  this  subject, 
'i»  which  you  will  see  an  extraordinary  defor- 
ity  of  each  httmems  produced  by  the  pres- 


sure of  crutches.  The  skeleton  is  that  of  a 
boy,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and  it  shows 
various  other  interesting  circumstances  con- 
nected with  rickets;  for  example,  it  exempli- 
fies the  slow  development  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
imperfect  formation  of  the  alveolar  processes, 
occasionally  noticed  in  rickety  children.  The 
preparation  is  interesting  on  another  account, 
for  here  the  rickets  was  complicated  with  a 
scrofulous  affection  of  the  spine — a  scrofulous 
caries  of  the  vertebrae.  Many  writers  incline 
to  the  belief,  that  rickets  is  essentially  con- 
nected with  scrofula ;  but  this  is  an  erroneous 
opinion  ;  sometimes  scrofula  may  be  acciden- 
tally joined  with  rickets,  as  in  this  instance,  but 
we  frequently  meet  with  rickets  where  there 
is  no  scrofula  in  the  system.  The  skull  of  this 
subject  is  also  surprisingly  thick,  more  than  an 
inch,  I  believe,  in  some  places;  and  you  will 
find,  if  you  study  the  state  of  many  of  the 
bones,  that  they  and  their  processes  are  but 
very  incompletely  developed.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  the  vertebrae. 

It  was  an  observation,  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Shaw,  that,  in  whatever  state  of  distortion  the 
spine  and  ribs  may  be,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
will  not  be  found  distorted,  unless  there  be  at 
the  same  time  marks  of  rickets  in  some  of  the 
long  and  solid  bones ;  and  it  is  argued  by  his 
brother,  that  as  neither  the  bones  of  the  upper, 
nor  those  of  the  lower  extremities  become 
incurvated,  when  the  diiiortion  commeneet 
near  the  age  of  puberty,  it  follows,  that  a , 
cause,  totally  different  from  rickets,  gives  rise 
to  it,  and  that  the  pelvis  incurs  no  danger  of 
being   implicated  in    this    deformity,      Mr. 
Alexander  Shaw,   therefore,  considers  those 
skeletons  onl^  as  true  specimens  of  rickets,  in 
which  the  distortion  is  exhibited  throughout 
all  the  osseous  system  together — in  the  skull, 
the  cylindrical  bones  of  the  extremities,  and 
the  large  bones  of  the  pelvis,  as  well  as  in  the 
spinal  column  and  the  thorax.    The  figure  of 
a  rickety  skeleton  is  distinguished  by  the  head, 
the  thorax,  and  the  arms  being  preponderating 
and  large,  while  the  pelvis  and  lower  extre- 
mities are,  in  a  relative  degree,  diminutive  and 
short.     In  the  examinations  of  skeletons,  made 
by  Mr.  A.  Shaw,  it  was  found  that  all  the 
bones  were  to  a  certain  degree  deficient  in 
size ;  but  that  such  want  of  development  was 
much  more  considerable  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  skeleton,  the  vertebral  column  and  arms 
scarcely  losing  one-fifteenth  of  their  natural 
length,  while  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremity 
lose  one-third  of  it.     In  the  pelvis,  the  bones 
wanted  nearly  a  quarter  of  their  natural  size. 
Hence,  when  the  pelvis  is  deformed  by  rickets, 
it  is  not  only  those  diameters,  which  are  con- 
tracted by  the  thrusting  inwards  of  the  bones 
that   are    smaller    than   usual,    but  all  the 
diameters  are  less  than  natural;  whereas  in 
the  deformity  of  the  pelvis  from  mollities 
ostium,  in  proportion  as  one  diameter  is  less- 
ened, the  other  is  elongated,  but  this,  according 
to  Mr.  Shaw,  is  never  the  case  in  rickets.     la 
mollities,  the  bones  have  been  fully  developed 
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rickets,  their  growth  has  been  interfered 
ith  at  an  early  period,  and  they  have  never 
tained  their  full  size. 
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LECTURE  1. 

'ntroduc1ory.^^Qucdificationt  of  a  Surgeon, 

ENTLEMBN,— As  senlor  medical  officer  of 
is  institution,  the  duty  (and  it  is  a  very  grate- 
1  one)  devolves  on  me  of  meeting  you  here 
is  day  and  opening  our  Winter  Course  of 
linical  Instruction.  It  is  customary  on  such 
:casions  to  give  some  general  views  of  the 
iture  and  scope  of  the  medical  profession,  to 
iscribe  the  talents  and  attainments  necessary 
r  its  successful  cultivation,  and,  above  all,  to 
ow  the  surpassing  importance  of  clinical  in- 
ruction,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  practical 
lowledge  of  the  healing  art.  For  several 
!ar8  past  I  have  abstained  from  entering  on 
ese  topics,  not  because  I  undervalued  their 
iportance,  but  merely  because  they  are  so 
lly  handled  in  distinct  treatises,  in  the  ele- 
entary  works  on  medicine,  or  in  the  intro- 
jctory  lectures  delivered  at  the  different 
hoois.  On  the  present  occasion,  however, 
am  induced  to  revert  to  a  topic  which  1  have 
•ng  left  untouched,  and,  trite  and  exhausted 
;  the  subject  is,  I  must  say  a  few  words  re- 
)ecling  the  qualifications  which  are  considered 
3  most  essential  for  the  study  of  medicine. 
Here  I  must  premise,  that,  in  this  country, 
e  require  much  less  from  our  students  than 
ur  neighbours  either  in  France  or  Germany. 
OM  will  find  that  Professor  Rothe  (as  quoted 
y  Dr.  Young)  considers  it  "  essential  that  the 
adent  of  medicine  should  be  intimately  ac- 
uainted  with  all  the  languages,  living  and 
ead,  from  the  Hebrew  to  the  language  of  the 
ypsies;  that  before  he  enters  on  the  study  of 
natomy  and  chemistry  (which  should  occupy 
iventy  years)  he  should  be  well  versed  in  all 
16  standard  works,  whether  logical,  meta- 
hysical,  moral,  poUtical,  statistical,  agricul- 
:iral,  mathematical,  geographical,  chronolo- 
ical,  genealogical,  (he  forgot  phrenological) 
eraldic,  diplomatic,  numismatic,  and  histo- 
ical.  Then  Vogel  only  asks  for  talents  and 
enius  of  the  highest  order,  a  penetrating  in- 
jllect,  a  retentive  memory,  stability  of  judg- 
ment, rapidity  of  decision,  immoveable  firmness, 
iresence  of  mind,  flexibility  ^of  temper,  ele- 
ance  of  person  and  manners,'and  a  profound 
nowledge  of  the  secret  recesses  of  the  human 
leart"  These,  gentlemen,  are  "  high  claims 
nd  terri<Sring  exaction***-  1  wiU,  however. 


concede  (and  I  hope  you  will  consider  the 
concession  as  sufficiently  ample)  that  every 
person  whom  I  address  is  possessed  of  every 
talent  and  every  attainment  contained  in  the 
German  catalogue,  yet  if  he  be  deficient  in 
but  one  particular,  which  has  been  unaccount- 
ably omitted  in  the  enumeratioui  I  do  not  he- 
sitate to  say,  that  all  his  talents  and  attainments 
will  be  unavailing. 

This  would  be  a  very  disheartening  state- 
ment, if  the  qualification  which  I  require  were 
one  which  (like  most  of  the  otliers  which  I 
have  mentioned)  must  either  be  the  gift  of 
nature,  or  the  result  of  an  elaborate  education ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  perfectly  attainable 
by  every  one,  however  humble  his  talents,  or 
limited  his  education,  if  he  be  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing it,  and  what  is  more,  if  you  give  me 
but  this,  I  will  take  my  chance  for  your  pos- 
sessing all  the  rest,  and  will  ensure  you  at  least 
a  certain  degree  of  success.     Need[  I  say  that 
the  faculty,  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  humble 
one  of  attention.    "  By  attention,"  says  Locke. 
"  the  ideas  which  are  presented  to  the  mind 
are  taken  notice  of,  and  as  it  were  registered 
in  the  memory;  it  is  the  faculty  which  disposes 
a  man  to  ojbserve  with  the  fixed  intention  of 
remembering."    I  stpprehend,  however,  that 
Mr.  Locke  gave  to  the  faculty  of  attention,  if 
not  a  higher  power  than  it  actually  possesses, 
at  least  a  higher  power  than  it  usually  exer- 
cises.    In  ordinary  circumstances,  attention  is 
limited  to  the  merely  "  taking  notice  of  the 
ideas  which  are  presented  to  the  mind,"  whiM 
the  act  of  *'  registering  them  in  the  memory" 
is  another  and  a  higher  intellectual  operation, 
which  must  in  general  be  performed  by  an 
effort  of  the  will.    We  must  all  have  observed 
that  our  recollections  are  usually  strong  and 
durable,  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  interest 
which  they  excite  in  our  minds,  whether  from 
their  novelty,  from  the  notion  which  we  form 
of  their  importance,  or  from  accidental  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.     Objects  which  interest  us 
merely  by  their  novelty,  and  which  are  not 
associated  with  ideas  either  of  utility  or  plea- 
sure, leave  but  a  transitory  impression  on  the 
mind — they  **come  like  shadows"  and  "so 
depart."    But  if  we  are  once  persuaded,  that, 
on  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  those  objects, 
depend  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our 
lives,  they  suddenly  assume  a  very  different 
degree  of  importance  in  our  eyes,  we  observe 
each  particular  with  the  closest  attention,  and 
register  it  in  our  memories;  and,  by  a  re- 
markable law  of  our  nature,  this  veiy  exercise 
of  attention  generates  an  interest  respecting 
the  object,  which,  by  a  reflex  operation,  in- 
creases the  attention    an    hundred  fold,  and 
renders  that,  which  at  first  was  perhaps  but  an 
irksome  task,  a  delightful  and  all-engrossing 
pursuit. 

J  his  is  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  that 
fkmiliar  but  (at  the  first  view)  unaccountable 
fact,  connected  with  the  pursuits  of  men  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature  and  of  na* 
tnral  knowledge.     One  man  begins  the  stody 
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of  Greek  grajninar,  as  a  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  language,attd  through  the  Ian* 
guage  with  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  the 
early  ages  of  Greece.  He  nnds  some  difficulties 
in  the  Greek  particles ;  he  gives  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  subject,  every  moment  in- 
creases its  importance  in  his  eyes;  adieu  then 
to  philosophy  and  poetry  \  he  becomes  a  gram- 
marian and  nothing  more,  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Another  man  is  smitten  with  a  love  for 
astronomy,  he  begins  by  preparing  the  in- 
struments necessary  for  its  study ;  he  fixes 
his  whole  attention  on  them  and  becomes 
enamour»l  witli  the  occupation;  he  ends 
where    he    began,    and    is    a    caster    and 

frinder  of  speculums  as  long  as  he  exists, 
'hese  indeea  are  extreme  cases,  they  are  in- 
stances of  what  mav  be  called  a  morbid  excite- 
ment, and  a  misciirection  of  the  faculty  of 
attention,  in  consequence  of  which  the  end  is 
sacrificed  to  the  means.  They  are  useful,  how- 
ever, as  illustrating  the  intensity  of  interest 
with  which  an  object  may  be  invested,  without 
reference  to  its  utility,  merelv  by  making  it 
the  subject  of  our  undivided  attention.  If 
such  things  be  true^  and  I  apprehend  they 
cannot  be  disputed,  you  will  I  think  be  dis- 
posed to  admit  that  in  estimating  the  respective 
values  of  the  qualifications  which  are  required 
from  the  student  of  medicine  I  have  not  over- 
rated the  faculty  of  attention.  Of  course  you 
are  not  to  consider  this  as  an  explanation  of  the 
mental  phenomena  connected  with  the  faculty 
of  attention,  but  as  a  mere  statement  of  the 
&cts  conveyed  in  popular  language ;  these  are 
equally  true,  whetner  you  consider  the  exercise 
01  the  faculty  of  attention  as  an  individual 
power,  or  merely  as  the  increased  activity  or 
excitement  of  each  intellectual  organ  in  the 
exercise  of  its  respective  function.  The  impor- 
tant truth  which  never  can  be  too  strongly 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  student  is,  that 
every  faculty  of  the  mind  can  by  exercise  ac- 
quire an  increased  degree  of  strength,  and  (if 
I  may  so  speak)  of  dexterity. 

Here  then  is  the  power.  Let  us  see  whether 
there  be  not  in  the  very  nature  of  the  medical 
profession  sometliin^  which,  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other,  calls  on  you  fur  the  exercise 
of  this  faculty.  It  was  said  of  an  eminent  soli- 
citor in  this  city,  who  cultivated  several  tastes 
as  well  as  a  taste  for  his  profession,  of  which 
(bv  the  way)  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  little 
ashamed,  that  he  was  **  a  man  of  wit  and  plea- 
sure on  the  town,  who  amused  his  leisure  by 
being  an  attorney."  Now  however  well  this 
may  succeed  in  the  law,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
it  will  not  succeed  in  surgery,  and  for  very 
obvious  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  offices 
of  surgery  cannot  be  performed  by  deputy,  nor 
can  the  responsibility  annexed  to  them  be 
shared.  In  the  second  place  they  are  in  gene- 
ral performed  in  public,  before  a  very  critical 
and  severe,  but  in  the  long  run,  a  just  tribunal. 
In  this  respect  the  case  of  surgery  is  different 
from  that  of  medicine,  and  hence  the  different 
degrees  of  success  which  attend  quacks  or  pre- 


tenders to  Miperior  skill  in  tiieae  dUTereoi 
departments  of  the  healing  art.  it  is  too  noto- 
rious to  be  denied  that  the  highest  medical  re- 
putations are  made,  and  the  highest  prizes  ia 
medicine  are  daily  carried  off  by  men  who  not 


public  confidence  solely  on  their  success,  4ind 
to  say  the  truth,  when  we  consider  that  the 
very  public  to  which  they  appeal  are  them- 
selves  the  witnesses,  and  that  the  appeal  is 
made  to  personal  experience,  it  appears  diflB- 
cult  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  and 
sufficiency  of  the  testimony. 

Here  then  is  a  dilemma  from  the  horns  of 
which  it  seems  hard  to  escape.  We  most 
admit,  either,  that  in  medicine  tlie  grossest 
ignorance  can  affect  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
science  and  experience  combined,  or  else,  that 
patients  are  not  competent  to  judge  whether  their 
diseases  have  been  aggravated  or  cured  by  the 
treatment  to  which  mey  have  been  subjected. 
Now  strange  as  it  may*  seem,  the  latter  is  the 
exact  truth.  The  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  right 
judgment  as  to  the  efficacy  of  any  plan  of  mimi- 
cal treatment  turns  on  this,  that  in  all  cases  there 
are  a  mat  many  influencing  causes  at  work 
as  well  as  the  physician,  and  unless  these 
causes  admitted  of  being  measured,  or  altoge- 
ther excluded  (which  is  plainly  impossible)  no 
estimate  can  be  formed  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
mere  medical  treatment.  If  after  two  or  three 
and  twenty  days  of  fever,  when  the  patient 
seems  at  the  last  gasp,  his  eyes  dim  and  blood - 
sliot,  his  face  of  a  dirty  yellow,  faintly  tinted 
with  pink  over  the  cheek  bones,  his  jaw  finllen, 
his  lips,  tongue,  and  teeth,  covered  with  a  black 
crust,  his  hands  waving  tremulously  over  his 
bed-clothes,  from  which  at  intervals  he  seems 
desirous  to  pick  off  something,  his  breathing^ 
hurried,  his  pulse  fluttering  and  almost  extinct, 
if  during  this  mortal  struggle  a  warm  and 
general  perspiration  breaks  out,  the  pulse 
becomes  full  and  equal,  the  eyes  recover  some 
"  speculation,"  the  tongue  becomes  moist,  and 
every  breast  is  filled  with  hope  and  thankful- 
ness, who  will  venture  to  decide  whether  this 
great  change  has  been  wrought  by  the  five 
grains  of  saturated  ammonia,  or  the  ten  grains 
of  musk,  or  the  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  con- 
tained in  the  last  draught  that  was  swallowed, 
or  by  the  mere  inherent  powers  of  the  consti. 
tution  unaided,  or,  it  may  be,  obstructed  by  our 
interference  7 

There  is  an  infinite  deal  of  humour,  as  well 
as  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  an  observation  of 
Ben  Jonson*s  on  this  subject,  as  recorded 
by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  apopthegms.  Ben 
Jonson  used  to  say  (says  Lord  Bacon)  that  in 
sickness  there  were  three  things  Uiat  were 
material — the  physician,  the  patient,  and  the 
disease.  If  any  two  of  these  joined,  then  they 
have  the  victory,  for  "  ne  Hercules  quideu 
contra  duos."  If  the  physician  and  the  patient 
join,  then  down  goes  the  disease,  for  the  patient 
recovers.    If  the  physician  and  the  disease 
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ioin  and  puU  the  same  way,  then  down  goes 
Jie  patient,  (you  see  that  rare  Ben  Jonson 
bad  no  faith  in  homGeopathie).  If  the  patient 
ind  the  disease  join,  then  down  goes  the  phy- 
sician, for  the  patient  dies,  and  the  physician 
is  discredited.  Now  as  these  coalitions  take 
t)lace  in  the  very  penetralia  of  the  body,  and 
is  even  the  physician  himself  (and  far  less 
the  public)  can  know  nothing  of  them  except 
by  their  results,  it  is  quite  plain  tliat  the  re- 
ipective  claims  of  the  parties  to  the  merit  of 
the  cure,  in  any  given  case,  can  never  be  satis- 
'actorily  adjusted.  In  this  uncertain  state  of 
:hings  the  public  acts  with  liberality  towards 
he  physician.  When  the  result  is  iavourable 
the  cure  is  ascribed  tu  his  remedies,  and  when 
jnfavourable  (unless  in  very  flagrant  cases 
ndeed)  the  death  is  laid  at  the  door  of  nature. 
^fo  one,  for  example,  blames  the  physician, 
ind  still  less  the  empiric,  ^hen  his  patient 
lies  of  cholera,  or  typhus,  or  dropsy,  or 
consumption ;  but  should  any  case  of  the 
cind  recover  under  his  treatment,  he  is 
auded  to  the  skies.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
L  great  deal  of  justice,  and  perhaps  of  good 
lalure,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  in  this 
nethod  of  adjusting  the  respective  claims  of 
lature  and  the  physician ;  but,  besides  the 
ustice  and  good  nature  of  the  public,  there  is 
mother  principle  of  the  human  mind  which 
;omes  in  aid  of  tlie  physician,  and  still  more 
)f  the  empiric ;— I  mean  (hat  universal  prin- 
:iple — the  love  of  the  marvellous.  It  is  a  de- 
ightful  thing  to  have  been  the  subject  of  an 
ilmost,  if  not  quite,  miraculous  cure.  What 
I  subject  for  exciting  interest  and  gratifying 
mr  self-love!  How  infinitely  is  our  personal 
raportance  increased  by  having  been  cured  in 
I  moment,  by  som^  new  and  unaccountable 
)rocess,  of  a  disease  that  has  baffled  the  whole 
.''acuity  for  years!  A  man  who  has  been 
:ured  of  gout  by  colchicum,  or  of  tic  doloureux 
)y  carbonate  or  iron,  is  not  to  be  mentioned 
)n  the  same  day,  much  less  received  into  the 
ame  circle  of  society,  with  a  man  who  has 
>een  cured  by  a  magnet  that  raised  three  hun- 
ired  pounds  weight  of  iron !  But  this  is  as  it 
hould  be.  Human  life  would  be  but  a  dull 
Irama  if  it  dealt  only  in  realities ;  and  it  would 
are  ill  with  the  sufferer  if  hope  were  to  close 
ipon  him  when  he  had  exnausted  all  the 
cience  of  the  Faculty.  Let  magnetism,  ani- 
aal  and  mineral, — let  homoeopathie  aud  every 
ther  pat/tic  have  its  day — and  each  will  have 
t,  whetjier  tlje  profession  like  it  or  not,  whether 
fiey  endeavour  to  extinguish  it  by  their  oppo- 
ition  or  overlay  it  by  their  patronage — nothing 
1  my  mind  can  be  less  becoming  the  dignity 
f  the  profession  than  to  sloop  to  either  course. 
iCt  those  whom  we  cannot  help  enjoy  delu- 
ions,  which  at  least  are  harmless;  and  if  they 
eguile  an  hour  of  pain,  or  supply  one  beam  of 
ope,  they  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  useful. 
iCi  the  physician  not  incur  the  reproach  which 
le  lunatic  of  Argos  applied  to  histoo4>f6cious 
'lends  who  curra  him  of  a  delightful  delu- 
ion:«-. 


-"  Pol,  me  occidisti8>  amlei. 


Non  servastis,  ait,  cui  sic  exlorta  voluplas, 
£t  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error.*' 

In  an  assembly  of  educated  persons  it  can- 
not be  necessary  to  protest  against  any  con- 
clusions being  drawn  in  favour  of  quackery, 
because  its  foundations  are  proved  to  be  laid 
deep  in  the  principles  of  oar  nature,  and  be- 
cause some  fortunate  empirics  have  made  more 
money,  than  the  Hunters  or  Baillies,  the  Pinels 
or  Andrals.    Quackery,  in  this  respect,  stands 
on  precisely  the  same  grounds  as  every  other 
description  of  swindling;  and  a  scientific  phy- 
sician would  have  as  good  a  reason  for  burning 
his  books  and  turning  quack,  with  a  magnet  in 
one  hand  and  a  homoeopathic  pill  in  the  other, 
as  a  merchant  in  good  credit  for  withdrawing 
his  capital  from  its  investments  in  honourable 
commerce,  aud  sinking  it  in  a  speculation  for 
building  a  great  gambling  house.    But  if,  from 
peculiar  and  unavoidable  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  nature  and  treatment  of  inter- 
nal disease,  the  physician  has  sometimes  to 
contend  with  the  empiric,  let  indolence  or  dis- 
honesty draw  no  argument  from  this,  unfa- 
vourable to  the  scientific  pursuits  of  medicine. 
It  is  only  by  science  and  integrity  combined,  that 
the  physician  can  successfully  contend  against 
empiricism.     I^et  the  weak,  the  ignorant,  the 
credulous,  and  the  hopeless,  flock  round  the 
Moloch  of  quackery,  and  heap  his  altars  with 
willing  victims ;  there  will  still  be  enough  of 
the  learned,  the  virtuous,  and   the  wise,  to 
worship  in  the  temple  of  Esculapius.      But 
whatever  fears  or  hopes  may  be  entertained 
by  the  physician  respecting    the  success  of 
empiricism,  to  the  surgeon,  who  must  stand 
or  fall  on  his  own  merits,  the  matter  is  nearly 
indifTerent     All  hit  proceedings  are  public ; 
success  cannot  be'  pretended,  or  failure  con- 
cealed.   We  hear  every  day  of  consumptions 
being  cured  by  inhaling  oxygen  or  carbonic 
acid,  by  washing  the  chest  with  vinegar  and 
water,  or  with  liquid  blisters,  by  breathing  the 
vapours  of  iodine  or  of  turpentine,  by  mag- 
netism, or  by  homceopathie,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  statements,  since  they 
were  made  by  the  very  persons  who  were 
cured  or  by  their  nearest  friends.     It  is  true, 
that  they  have  not  long  survived  their  cure, 
but  still  their  friends  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  they  died  cured.     Now,  without 
venturing  to  assign  limits  to  human  credulity, 
I  doubt  if  any  one  has  as  yet  been  convinced 
that  a  cataract  has  been  extracted  from  his  eye, 
or  a  stone  from  his  bladder,  by  the  application 
of  the  most  powerful  magnet;  that  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  hip  has  been  reduced  by  the  me- 
tallic tractors,  or  a  disunited  fracture   made 
firm  by  strychnine.    One  seldom  hears  a  phy- 
sician blamed  for  allowing  his  patient  to  die  of 
cholera  or  typhus  fever,  yet  a  surgeon  could 
scarcely  bear  up   against  the  outcry  which 
would  be  raised  against  him,  if  he  permitted 
a  man  to  bleed  to  death  in  bis  presence  from 
an  open  artery>  or  to  walk  home  with  a  irac- 
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tare  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone.  As  the 
surgeon,  then,  where  the  case  proves  success- 
ful, has  the  whole  merit  of  the  cure,  he  must 
be  prepared^  where  it  proves  unfortunate,  to 
bear  the  whole  blame  of  the  failure.  There 
is,  besides,  this  peculiar  hardship  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  young  surgeon,  that  he  is  constantly 
put  upon  his  trial,  and  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  men  who  are  generally  his  superiors 
in  reputation  and  experience ;  yet,  should  he 
prove  to  be  mistaken  in  any  point  of  practice, 
no  allowance  can  be  made  for  him  on  the 
score  of  inexperience,  which  will  not  be  inju- 
rious to  his  reputation ;  and  should  he  happen 
to  be  right,  it  is  considered  but  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Now,  although,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, doctors  have  had  a  right  "  to  differ,"  with 
tliis  great  advantage,  that  their  disputes  can 
never  be  settled,  it  is  not  so  with  surgeons. 
Between  them  it  is  a  fracture  or  no  fracture, 
aneurishi  or  no  aneurism,  calculus  or  no  cal- 
culus ;  and  here,  at  least,  the  issue  is  of  some 
importance,  as  it  frequently  involves  nothing 
less  thau  the  life  of  the  patient  and  the  whole 
reputation  of  the  surgeon. 

I  fear  you  will  think  that  I  have  pressed 
this  subject  too  hardly,  and  that  I  have  lost 
time  in  labouring  to  prove  a  self-evident  pro- 
position ;  for  who  can  suppose  that-  surgery, 
any  more  than  any  other  mechanical  art,  can 
come  by  inspiration  ?  Nobody^  I  admit,  can 
suppose  it ;  and  yet  I  find  that  too  many  act  as 
if  toey  supposed  such  a  miracle  would  be 
wrought  in  their  favour.  Miracles  are,  how- 
ever, very  rare  in  these  days,  and  to  those  who 
would  depend  on  their  luck,  I  would  recommend 
the  perusal  of  Miss  Edge  worth's  Taleof  **Murad 
the  Unlucky."  But  even  at  the  hazard  of 
beiug  accounted  tedious,  I  will  mention  a  case 
to  you ;  you  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  it  an 
imaginary  one,  and  to  some  of  you  it  may  ap- 
pear improbable ;  but  there  are  some,  I  trust, 
m  this  room,  to  whom  it  may  convey  inform- 
ation, if  not  admonition. 

A  young  surgeon,  with  all  those  natural  ad- 
vantages of  mind  and  manners  which  qualify  a 
man  to  succeed  in  society,  was  appointed  to  a 
Dispensary  which  had  lately  been  established 
in  his  native  county.  Surrounded  by  partial 
relatives  and  friends,  and  possessing  qualities 
which  entitled  him  to  their  esteem,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  soon  acquired  a  very  con- 
siderable reputation,  and  in  a  very  few  years 
became  exclusively  possessed  of  the  general 
practice  of  a  rich  and  populous  neighbourhood. 
And  here  I  may  observe,  that  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  a  situation  more  enviable  than  that 
of  a  young  and  successful  medical  practitioner 
in  the  countr}'.  He  must  indeed  be  deficient 
in  morals,  manners,  or  education,  if  he  is  not 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Every  moment  of  his  time  is  either  agreeably 
or  usefully  employed ;  respected  and  beloved 
by  the  poor,  to  whom  he  never  appears  but  in 
the  character  of  a  benefactor,  he  passes  through 
"  •  country  (whatever  be  its  state  of  tumult 
isubordination)  by  night  or  by  day  like 


a  being  of  a  superior  order;  let  destruction 
fall  where  it  may,  his  property  and  person  at 
least  are  held  sacred.  His  occupation  gives 
healthful  exercise,  not  unmixed  with  pleasure; 
and  if,  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  rides 
through  the  country,  he  should  chance  to  fall  in 
with  the  hounds,  whv  who  is  so  welcome  as  the 
doctor?  Health  brings  with  it  cheerfulness, 
and  cheerfulness  is  the  parent  of  kindness. 
Add  to  all  this  independence,  with  that  most 
delightful  of  all  feelings,  which  Mr.  Ed^eworth 
calls  "  the  sense  of  success,"  and  I  think  you 
have  as  many  of  the  requisites  of  happiness  as 
can  well  fall  to  the  lot  of  humanity. 

Well,  our  young  friend  possessed  all  these 
advantages,  and  he  had  besides  the  advantage 
of  being  received  as  a  friend  as  well  as  a  phy- 
sician in  the  house  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  distinguished 
men  in  the  country.  His  life  passed  on  in 
this  way  for  four  or  Ave  years,  every  day 
adding  to  his  reputation  and  happiness,  until 
one  fatal  night,  when  he  was  called  in  haste 
to  visit  his  patron  and  friend,  who  was  suf- 
fering from  a  retention  of  urine.  Having 
tried  the  usual  means  of  rdief  In  vain,  he 
attempted  to  pass  the  catheter,  but  after  two 
hours,  spent  in  painful  and  ineffectual  effbrts^ 
he  is  obliged  to  call  for  further  assistance. 
Allow  me  here  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  which  he  had  to  encounter,  but  was 
unable  to  overcome.  Retention  of  urine  in 
old  persons  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  caused  by 
an  enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe  or  portion 
of  the  prostate  gland,  which  pushes  up,  in 
this  way,  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  and 
pressing  against  the  internal  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  prevents  the  escape  of  the  urine.  If 
the  catheter  be  pressed  backwards,  or  even 
upwards,  its  point  bears  against  the  projecting 
portion  of  the  gland,  and  cannot,  without  per- 
forating it,  reach  the  cavity  of  the  bladder. 
(Here  Mr.  C.  exhibited  a  section  of  the  bladder 
and  urethra,  with  enlargement  of  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  prostate  gland.)  The  point  of  the 
catheter  was  seen  pressing  against  the  pro- 
jecting lobe,  which  prevented  the  instrument 
from  passing  into  the  bladder. 

This  difficulty  gave  time  for  the  arrival 
of  a  young  surgeon,  who  had  been  induced, 
by  the  extraordinary  success  of  our  friend, 
to  establish  himself  in  the  same  villaee 
— for  observe,  that  there  is  not  a  village  in 
Ireland,  however  small  or  remote,  in  which 
you  will  not  find  a  competitor.  "  I  fear, 
said  the  surgeon  who  had  charge  of  the  case, 
that  this  is  a  serious  affair.  I  apprehend  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  puncture  the  bladder,  but 
try  what  you  can  do  with  the  catheter."  The 
young  man,  having  ascertained  the  real  state 
of  the  case  by  examining  the  prostate  through 
the  rectum,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  long  and 
deeply  curved  catheter  of  the  middle  size,  and 
having  passed  it  up  to  the  obstruction,  de- 
press^ liis  hand,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
withdrew  about  an  inch  of  the  stilette,  and  the 
instrument  instantly  slipped  over  the  oMUC- 
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on  into  the  bladder.  In  a  few  moments  the 
atient  was  oat  of  pain  and  out  of  dan- 
?r.  Need  I  describe  the  different  feei- 
igfi  with  which  the  two  young  aspirants  for 
ublic  favour  turned  towards  their  respective 
omes.  The  one,  loaded  witli  the  praises  and 
enedictions  of  a  grateful  family,  springs  upon 
is  horse,  which  scarcely  seems  to  touch  the 
round  until  he  reached  his  home,  where,  in 
te  bosom  of  his  anxious  family,  lie  recounts 
^ery  circumstance  of  his  success,  and  indulges 
I  bright  anticipations  of  future  fame  and  in- 
spendence.  The  other,  passing  unheeded  (it 
lay  be  for  the  last  time)  through  the  silent- 
all,  which  lately  rung  with  nls  welcome, 
iturns  with  heavy  steps  to  his  cheerless 
ome,  ruminating  as  he  goes  with  bitter  but 
navailing  regret,  on  opportunities  neglected 
id  ruined  hopes. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  this  is  an  over- 
larged  picture,  and  that  no  such  mischance 
likely  to  befal  any  man  of  ordinary  edu- 
ition  ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise.  So  boundless 
the  field  of  surgical  practice,  so  various  the 
)mplications  of  injury  and  of  disease,  that 
lere  is  no  man,  however  great  may  be  his 
lents,  or  extensive  his  experience,  who  will 
3t  almost  daily  meet  with  cases  which  are 
ew  to  him,  and  in  the  management  of  which 
lere  maybe  some  nicety  of  practice  which  he 
is  yet  to  learn.  Is  there  a  man  who  hears 
e,  whatever  may  be  his  experience,  who  is 
)t  convinced  in  his  inmost  soul,  that  he  is 
c posed  to  the  dangers  which  I  have  described, 
^ery  hour  of  his  life?  What,  tlien,  but  the 
uost  inconceivable  madness  can  induce  a  man 
lose  one  moment  of  the  lime,  which  he  can 
\  usefully  employ  in  laying  up  a  store  of 
cperience,  in  folly  and  inattention?  Can 
}u  persuade  yourselves,  that  by  conversing 
the  lower  end  of  the  ward,  while  some  such 
ivial  operation  as  the  introduction  of  the 
theter  is  going  on  at  the  other  end,  you 
■e  learning  your  profession  ?  Do  you  expect 
be  impregnated  with  knowledge  by  the  air 
'  an  hospital  7  Have  you  ever  reflected  on 
e  consequences  which  must  ensue  to  others 
;  well  as  to  yourselves,  if  you  only  begin  to 
arn  vour  art  when  you  have  to  practise  it  as 
profession  ? 

It  is  painful,  exceedingly  painful  to  me,  my 
3ung  friends,  to  address  you  as  I  have  this 
ly,  for  the  first  time,  m  the  language  of 
I  monition ;  but  it  is  better  to  be  admonished 
7  me,  than  by  bitter  personal  experience, 
^at  is  it  that  brings  me  before  you  year  afier 
;ar,  but  the  conviction,  that  the  experience 

no  man  can  be  commensurate  with  the 
>mands  on  it  It  is  because  I  every  day  feel 
ore  and  more  the  want  of  experience*,  that 
gladly  become  your  fellow  student  even, 
ther  than  your  preceptor,  feeling  a  deep 
nviction  that  the  light  which  experience 
rows  on  onr  common  path  is  to  the  full  as 
eful  a  guide  to  me,  as  it  is  to  you. 
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LECTURE   VII. 

On  a  pecuHttr  Injury  of  the  Shoulder' joint. 

Gentlemen, — ^The  observutions  I  am  going 
now  to  address  to  you  I  have  reserved  for 
some  time,  with  the  hope  that  they  might 
find  a  place  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
London,  when  they  had  been  rendered  more 
perfect  by  the  addition  of  proofe  drawn  from 
oissection.  For  this  desideratum  I  have  waited 
in  vain,  and  as  there  is  now  a  case  in  the 
hospital  of  the  injury  I  shall  attempt  to 
describe,  and  which  affords  you  an  opportunity 
of  estimating  the  description  at  its  just  value^ 
and  of  judging  of  the  correctness  or  inaccuracy 
of  my  opinions,  I  shall  no  longer  defer  giving 
them  to  you  and  to  the  public.  It  is  possible 
that  when  attention  is  particularly  drawn  to  the 
subject,  an  opportunity  -may  be  met  with  of 
ascertaining  by  dissection  the  exact  nature  of 
an  accident  which  has  caused  me  much  anxiety 
at  different  times,  and  must,  I  conceive,  have 
been  a  source  of  inconvenience  even  to  others 
who  may  have  been  better  qualified  to  form 
a  judgment  of  the  nature  of  these  accidents 
than  lam.  As  I  wish  on  this  point  to  be 
fiilly  understood  and  fairly  represented  I  will 
(if  it  be  agreeable  to  the  gentlemen  who  take 
notes  for  the  weekly  publications,  and  they 
think  it  worth  their  while)  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  copying  my  own  remarks  on  the 
subject,  in  fact,  the  very  paper  I  now  hold  in 
my  hand.  Mr.  Foole*  will  remain  here  to 
r^  it  for  copying,  if  required  by  any  one  of 
those  to  whom  I  have  alluded.  I  have  no 
interest  in  any  journal,  save  that  which  arises 
from  civility,  and  there  is  an  old  saying,  that 
civility  begets  civility.  The  first  case  I  shall 
adduce  is  that  of  Louisa  Chapman,  eleven 
years  of  age,  who  fell  on  the  shoulder  on 
the  8th  of  October  last,-  and  is  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Lynn. 

This  child's  shoulder  is,  as  Mr.  White 
aptly  calls  it,  out  of  drawing ;  there  is  a  con- 
siderable prominence  on  the  inside  of  the 
anterior  part,  beneath  the  coracoid  and  acro- 
mion processes  and  in  the  situation  of  the 
small  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  This  pro- 
jection is  so  manifest  as  to  be  seen  at  a  distance, 
and  when  examined  it  might  be  mistaken  for 
the  head  of  the  humerus  displaced  into  this 
situation^  and  constituting  a  partial  dislocation 
if  it  were  not  for  two  circumstances,  let. 
That  it  is  not  the  whole  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  which  ia  felt  projecting  internally^ 
neither  is  it  round,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
distinctly  a  rough  and  irregular  protubmooa 
of  bone.    2ndly.  That  the  greater  part  of  the 
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round  head  of  the  humeros  may  be  felt  in  the 
glenoid  cavity. 

If  the  thumb  or  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand 
be  placed  an  the  internal  protuberance  of  bone, 
whilst  the  elbow  is  rotated  by  the  right,  the 
protuberant  portion  of  the  humerus  is  found 
to  obey  the  motions  givep  to  the  elbow  in  the 
clearest  possible  manner.  If  the  fore- finger 
be  carried  outwards  and  placed  upon  that  part 
of  the  joint  in  which  the  external  part  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus  ought  to  be  placed  in  its 
normal  slate,  it  will  be  found  there,  and 
moving  most  distinctly  under  the  finger  when 
the  elbow  is  rotated.  The  arm  can  be  elevated 
and  the  hand  placedon  the  top  of  the  head. 
There  is  no  peculiar  or  decisive  sensation 
comuntcated  to  the  fingers  when  pressed  into 
the  axilla,  and  the  elbow  can  be  brought 
close  to  the  side  with  ease  although  it  tends  a 
little  backwards.  If  the  point  at  the  fore- 
finger be  placed  immixliately  below  the  middle 
of  the  acromion  process,  it  sinks  into  a  hollow 
between  the  protuberant  point  of  bone  and 
the  articulating  part  of  the  humerus  which 
moves  in  the  glenoid  cavity ;  and  if  the  two 
^  shoulders  are  compared,  the  greater  width  of 
the  injured  one  is  apparent.  What  is  the 
injury?  Dissection  has  not  yet  explained  it, 
but  I  believe  tliat  it  »  a  longitudinal  split  of 
the  humerus.  The  accident  always  happens 
in  consequence  of  a  fall  on  the  point  of  the 
shoulder,  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus 
covered  by  its  investing  parts  first  meets  the 
ground  and  receives  the  shock.  It  occurs, 
Sien,  from  direct  violence  committed  to  the 
part.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  indistinct 
crepitus,  and  in  one  case  I  shall  mention  the 
whole  head  of  the  bone  was  dislocated  as  well 
as  split.  I  believe  that  the  split  separates  the 
small  tuberosity  with  more  or  less  of  the  head, 
and  extends  in  the  direction  of  the  bicipital 
groove,  and  I  suspect  that  the  tendon  of  the 

{>ectoralis  major  in  front,  and  tho?e  of  the 
atisstmus  dorsi  and  teres  maior  behind,  pre- 
vent displacement  by  acting  in  the  manner  of 
a  hinge.  The  crepitus  is  not  always  distinct, 
especially  in  young  persons,  on  account  of  the 
cancellated  structure  of  the  bone  being  sofi^ 
and  its  interstices  being  filled  by  medullary 
matter.  The  arm  is  shorter,  in  this  instance, 
when  measured  from  the  acromion  to  the  ole- 
cranon, by  half  an  inch. 

Mr.  Lynn  differs  in  opinion  with  me  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  states  that  it  is 
an  accident  he  has  never  seen  before  during 
the  nearly  sixty  years  he  has  attended  this  hos- 
pital as  student  and  surgeon.  You  may  judge, 
therefore,  of  the  importance  of  surveying  it 
well.  No  man  has  a  more  aflbctionate  regard, 
nay  reverence,  for  Mr.  Lynn  than  I  have,  no 
one  more  highly  appreciates  his  long  and  valu- 
able  professional  services  than  fdo;  and, 
some  thirty-one  years  hence,  if  I  ever  live  to 
that  time,  and  to  equal  his  present  age,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  be  as  good  a  surgeon  and  as  good  a 
•u  Still  we  may  differ  a  little  now,  with 
itage  to  me  at  all  events.  There  is  always 


something  to  be  gained  by  friendly  collision 
with  a  man  of  great  experience,  even  if  it 
should  be  only  the  lesson  that  the  greatest 
value  of  experience  and  the  observations  to  be 
drawn  from  it  is  obtained,  when  they  are 
directed  to  particular  objects,  and  not  embrac- 
ing everything  generally.  There  have  been, 
I  believe,  two  similar  cases  in  this  hospital  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year.  One  was  of  a 
brewer's  drayman  in  Matthew's  ward,  about 
forty  years  of  age  who  fell  on  his  right  shoulder, 
and  suffered, the  injury  I  have  described,  but 
which  I  did  not  then  so  well  understand  as  at 
present.  I  requested  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Lynn, 
Sir  A.  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  White  on  this  case. 
Mr.  White  then  said  as  now,  that  it  was  out 
of  drawing,  and  Mr.  Lynn  said  the  man  would 

fet  well  and  have  a  good  useful  shoulder,  which 
e  had  ultimately,  although  the  projection  re- 
mained. This  case  Mr.  Lynn  recollects,  but 
he  does  not  think  that  it  was  quite  the  same  as 
that  of  this  child. 

The  second  case  was  of  a  boy  who  lay  in  the 
bed  nearest  the  door  of  the  opposite  ward. 
The  late  iMr.  Alcock,who  wa^  in  tlie  habit  of 
attending  frequently  at  this  hospital,  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  him,  and  the  history  of  the 
case  was  taken  at  length,  but  some  gentleman 
took  a  fiincy  to  the  book  and  stole  it.  This 
boy  also  had  good  use  of  the  arm,  although 
the  protuberance  was  still  greater  than  in  the 
brewer's  man.  Tlie  third  case  I  shall  adduce 
was  that  of  Colonel  Yorke,  now  secretary  to 
the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Lord  Mulgrave, 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  two  years  ago  in  Hyde-park, 
and  pitched  on  his  left  shoulder.  I  did  not 
see  him  until  two  hours  after  the  accident,  and 
the  shoulder  was  a  little  swelled,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently so  to  prevent  an  accurate  examination. 
The  only  symptoms  differing  from  what  you 
may  see  in  wis  child  were  a  little  more  protu- 
berance on  the  inside,  and  a  crepitus  on  rotat- 
ing the  elbow,  which,  when  present,  was  suffi- 
cientlv  distinct  but  was  not  always  observable. 
I  made  several  examinations  before  I  was  quite 
satisfied  of  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  the 
late  M.  Delpech  of  Montpellier  having  done 
me  the  favour  to  dine  with  me  some  few  days 
after  it  happened,  I  mentioned  it  to  him,  and 
as  he  had  never  seen  a  case  of  the  kind  and 
wished  particularly  to  verify  it,  I  took  him  to 
Colonel  Yorke*s,  and  showed  it  to  him. 
He  was  not  only  satisfied  but  delighted 
with  it,  and  expressed  to  Colonel  Yorke  his 
fullest  acquiescence  in  the  opinion  I  had  given 
of  the  nature  of  the  injury.  The  treatment 
consisted  of  a  padded  back  board,  and  two 
broad  soft  padded  straps  of  chamois  leather, 
which  went  under  the  arms  and  fastened  to 
four  brass  pins  in  the  board  behind,  there 
being  several  holes  iu  the  straps  to  admit  of 
these  being  drawn  as  tight  as  might  be  required 
or  could  be  borne.  One  of  these  straps  pressed 
upon  the  prominent  piece  of  bone.  The  elbow 
was  supported,  carried  forwards,  and  fastened 
dose  to  his  side;  and,  ^fter  a  time,  passive 
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lotion  was  resorted  Xo,  and  he  recovered  the 
se  of  his  arm  and  left  off  his  bandages  at  the 
nd  of  ten  weeks,  and  suffers  now,  I  believe, 
o  inconvenience  from  the  accident,  ahhough 
here  is  still  a  certain  dej^ree  of  prominence 
emainin^.     The  effect  of  the  treatment  was 

0  brinor  the  split  portions  of  bone  nearer  to 
-ach  other,  as  well  as  to  consolidate  them.  He 
las  promised  me  his  shoulder  when  he  dies, 
>ut  demurs  about  dying  before  me,  and  I  hope 
his  notice  of  his  case  may  induce  some  surgeon 
whenever  he  does  die,  to  ask  permission  to 
examine  his  shoulder.  The  report  will  be 
nteresting  even  at  the  distant  (leriod  to  w^ich 
L  hope  it  may  be  deferred. 

The  last  case  I  shall  mention  came  under 
he  observation  of  several  of  you,  although  a 
private  patient,  because  I  brought  him  into 
his  theatre  for  the  convenience  of  the  pulleys. 
Vf  r.  Perry,  jun.  of  Perry 'sPhice,  Oxfoni-street, 
ibout  eighteen  years  of  age,  fell  on  the  point 
9f  the  shoulder,  at  Amersham,  and  was  sup- 
posed, by  Mr.  Tennant  his  surgeon,  to  have 
Jislocated  the  head  of  the  humerus,  which  he 
inly  reduced.  It  did  not,  however,  remain  in 
its  situation,  and  was  I  believe  again  replaced. 
Still  there  was  something  wrong  about  it,  and 
it  the  end  of  three  weeks  his  friends  brought 
Ihe  young  gentleman  to  me.    On  examination, 

1  found  the  elbow  was  carried  very  ht  back- 
wards, and  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  propor- 
tionably  forwards,  and  apparently  dislocated 
in  that  position ;  but  the  prominent  part  was 
not  round  like  the  head  or  the  bone,  and  did 
not  give  that  sensation  to  the  touch ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  felt,  to  my  ideas,  as  if  the  head  of 
the  bone  was  split  as  well  as  dislocated.  I  had 
the  pulleys  prepared  here,  and  brought  him 
down;  the  extension  was  made  and  kept  up 
for  nearly  an  hour,  until,  in  fact,  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  all  the  bandages  had 
slipped.    The  bone  moved  considerably  from 
its  original  situation  on  the  inside  of  the  gle- 
noid cavity  under  the  extension ;  but  it  did 
not  long  remain  in  that  position  when  the  ex- 
tending power  was  removed.    Mr.  Tennant 
had  done,  in  fact,  as  much  as  I  had,  and  with 
the  same  success.     As  soon  as  the  skin  of  the 
arm,  which  had  been  ruiBed  by  the  bandages, 
was  sound,  I  once  more  submitted  him  to   tlie 
pulleys,  exerting  even  a  greater  power  upon 
him  whilst  in   a   state  of  exhaustion  from 
loss  of  blood  and  from  the  effects  of  tartar 
emetic.    I  brought  the  whole  head  of  the 
bone  bek>w  the  level  of  the  glenoid  cavity, 
but  could  not  entirely  remove  the  prominence. 
When  taken  out  of  the  pulleys,  the  outer  por- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  humerus  appeared  to  be 
in  the  glenoid  cavity,  biit  the  inner  and  greater 
part  of  it  was  internal  to  it    The  arm  assumed, 
however,  more  of  its   natural  Appearance; 
the  elbow  was  in  its  proper  direction,  and 
could  be  readily  pressea  or  struck  against  the 
the  ribs.    In  order  to  prevent  another  escape 
of  the  bone,  I  put  on  ttie  same  back-board  as 
1  bad  used  in  Colonel  Yorke's  case,  and  treated 
it  altogether  in  a  nmilar  way.    He  leoovered 


at  the  end  of  several  weeks,  and  went  into  the 
country  with  a  good  and  very  useful  arm, 
promising  that  if  he  should  happen  to  die 
before  me  and  had  time  to  think  of  it  in  his 
will,  he  would  leave  me  the  examination  of 
his  shoulder,  or  to  some  one  else  if  I  were 
dead.  He  departed  this  life,  however,  on  the 
25th  of  last  November,  without  thinking  any 
more  of  the  matter,  and  his  friends,  who  pro- 
mised as  well  as  himself,  were  too  unhappy  to 
recollect  such  a  circumstance.  I  regret  it 
very  much,  but  was  not  aware  of  his  death 
until  long  af^er  he  had  been  buried. 

In  this  case  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
shoulder  joint  must  have  been  torn;  and  I 
believe  the  whole  of  the  bead  of  the  humerus 
was  dislocated  as  well  as  split,  which  may  be 
a  reason  why  it  so  readily  became  displaced, 
a  second  and  even  a  third  time;  for  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  having  been  duly 
reduced  by  Mr.  Tennant,  at  Amersham,  al- 
though he  could  not  restore  the  protuberant 
part  to  its  place  for  the  reasons  I  have  as- 
signed. The  friends  of  the  young  gentleman 
were,  and  remained,  exceedingly  dissatisfied 
with  him  until  they  saw  the  difficulties  I  had 
to  encounter  here,  when  they  began  to  suspect 
he  did  not  deserve  it ;  and  when  I  told  them 
there  was  no  record  in  print  describing  the 
nature  of  the  accident,  they  declared  them- 
selves, as  I  assured  them  they  ought  to  be, 
contented. 

I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  humerus 
was  broken  and  the  head  alone  remained  in 
the  glenoid  cavity,  but  it  did  not  resemble  the 
cases  here  described ;  and  I  cannot,  after  much 
consideration,  take  any  other  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  injury  than  that  1  have  given  you. 
Nothing  will  effectually  clear  up  the  diflSculty 
and  uncertainty  which  envelope  this  subject 
but  a  dissection  of  the  parts  concerned  in  it ; 
and  I  can  only  hope  that  the  remarks  I  have 
made  will  draw  more  attention  to  it,  and  lead 
to  positive  results.  I  shall  consider  the  sur- 
geon fortunate  who  can  add  the  desired  infor- 
mation to  our  existing  knowledge  of  the  injuries 
affecting  the  shoulder-joint ;  and  shall  be  very 
much  obliged  and  gratified  if  he  will  send  me 
a  drawing  and  an  account  of  the  appearances 
of  the  parts  on  dissection. 

THE  DISCOVERIES  OF  DR.  RICORD  OF 
THE    HdPITAL  DBS  VENERIENS  OF 
FARIS^    RESPECTING    THE    VENE- 
REAL  DISEASE^ 

Claimed  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor, 

BT  WILLIAM  WALLACE,  M.D.,  BDIN.,  U.R.S.A., 

Surgem  to  the  Dublin  Infirmary  for  Diieatet 
of  the  Skin,  including  Venereal  Diteatai, 
and  to  the  Jervit  Street  Dispensary  ;  ^ti- 
thor  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease 
and  its  Varieties,  8^c*  S^c, 

Whbn  I  consider  your  character  for  liberal 
impartiality,  I  have  little  doubt  of  your  as- 
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littanca  on  the  subject  of  the  foUowiog  letler. 
Therefore,  although  personally  a  stranger,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  address  this  communication  to 
you,  and  to  request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 

g'  've  it  a  place  in  the  pages  of  your  very  va- 
able  Journal 

Having  devoted  for  many  years  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  investigation  of  tbeveuereai 
disease,  I  observed,  naturally  with  much  in- 
terest, the  papers  in  Nos.  90  and  91  of  the 
London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  which 
give  an  account  of  certain  researches  lately 
made  on  this  disease  by  Dr.  Ricord  of  the 
H6pital  des  V^n^riens  of  Paris.  Indeed,  as 
•oon  as  1  saw  the  title  of  these  papers,  I  entered 
on  their  perusal,  and  I  trust  1  shall  be  excused 
ioft  observing  in  this  place,  that,  when  I  had 
read  them,  I  could  not  avoid  immediately 
exclaiming,  here  is  a  confirmation  of  many  of 
my  facta  and  conclusions,  yea,  of  those  which 
have  met  the  largest  share  of  opposition  I  here 
is  a  proof  of  the  care  with  which  I  have  con* 
sidered  the  subject  of  the  venereal  disease ;  for 
I  do  not  find  a  single  assertion  in  these  papers 
which  1  have  not  investigated,  or  scarcely  a 
fact  which  has  not  been  either  published  by 
Bie,  or  which  may  not  be  direcUy  inferred 
from  those  which  I  have  published  I 

Has  Dr.  Ricord,  said  I,  been  led  by  my  work, 
or  by  any  knowledge  of  my  views,  to  make 
these  researches?  or  have  they  been  instituted 
by  him  without  any  knowledge  of  my  labours? 
These  are  questions  which,  of  course,  I  cannot 
answer,  but  you  and  the  profession  will  judge 
when  you  are  made  acquainted  with  the  co- 
incidence of  our  facts  and  opinions,  and  when 
you  are  informed  that  my  views  have  been 

1>romulgated,  for  many  years,  in  my  clinical 
ectures,  that  two  years  have  elapsed  since 
my  work  on  the  Venereal  Disease  was  put 
to  press,  and  that  it  was  published  many 
mouths  before  Dr.  Ricord's  papers  were  read 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine.  Yet,  in 
these  papers,  no  mention  whatever  is  made 
of  my  name,  although  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
chideid  that  my  work  was  then  known  in  Paris 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  publication.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance,  and  of  some  importance 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  during  a  visit 
paid  by  me  to  London,  in  the  end  of  the 
summer  1831,  that  is  a  few  months  before  Dr. 
Ricord  (acoordieg  to  his  own  admission)  com- 
menced his  experiments,  I  freely  promulgated 
my  opinions  and  experiments  among  a  great 
number  of  practitioners,  lecturers,  and  stu- 
dents, among  whom  there  were  several  foreign- 
ers, and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibited  a  vast 
collection  of  drawings  of  the  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease upon  which  1  lud  founded  my  opinions. 

In  short,  were  I  not  fearful  of  making  this 
oomnranication  too  Ion?,  it  would  be  most 
easy,  by  extracting  parallel  passages  from  Dr. 
R's.  pepers  and  my  publication,  to  remove  all 
doubt  from  the  mind  of  every  impartial  in- 
quirer, that  this  gentleman  has  been  long  since 
aotidpated  by  me.    I  feel,  however,  that  I 
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under  certain  heads  the  more  impcMrtaot-  and 
striking  of  Dr.  Ricord's  fects  and  views,  and 
with  referring  to  the  pages  of  my  work,  in 
which  the  same  have  bMU  previously  pab- 
lished.  Nor  do  I  entertain  a  doubt,  that  this 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  induce  such  of  the 
profession  as  are  interested  in  the  progress 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  this  important 
disease,  to  refer  to  the  original  writings,  and 
make  for  themselves  a  comparison  between 
Dr.  Ricord*s  inquiries  and  mine. 

ContagiouM  nature  of  the  Femereal  Dhetue. 

Dr.  Ricord  maintains,  in  opposition  to  many 
of  his  countrymen,  that  the  venereal  disease 
is  contagious;  an  opinion  which  few  in  these 
islands  will  deny,  although  it  is  an  opinioa 
which  has  been  so  opposed  by  many  able  men 
on  the  continent,  that  I  felt  myself  called  upon 
to  endeavour  to  set  it  to  rest  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  my  work,  in  which  I  inquire,  ^  Are 
venereal  (Meeaiet  produced  by  a  tpeeifc  eauae 
or  morbid  poieonT  or  do  they  arise  from 
common  cautet  of  irritation** 

CAaracterittic  form  of  the  Venereal  Dtseaee^ 

Dr.  Ricord  maintains  from  his  experiments 
that  a  *<  characteristic  pustule,"  or  one  which 
follows  a  regular  and  determined  course,  is 
produced  by  2ie  contact  of  the  venereal  poison, 
and  can  be  produced  by  no  other  means. 
The  same  opinions  are  advanced  and  proved 
at  pages  57,  8,  9,  and  60,  as  well  as  io  several 
other  parts  of  my  work.  To  this  pustule  and 
the  ulcer  in  which  it  terminates,  I  have  given, 
for  the  reasons  advanced  at  page  57,  the  name 
of  *'  regular  primary  eyphUU*** 

Deicriptian  of  the  characieriiHc  form  of  the 
Venereal  Disease. 

Dr«  Rioord  and  his  translator  have  ocen* 
pied  a  very  large  portion  of  their  papers  in 
givinff  a  description  of  the  *'  characteristic 
pustule,"  as  it  occurs  on  the  skin;  but  its 
nistory  and  that  of  the  subsequent  ulcer  as 
minutely  traced  by  me,  not  only  as  they  occur 
on  the  skin,  but  also  as  tiiey  appear  on  several 
other  parts.  See  page  65  and  following  pages 
of  my  work. 

Inoculation  with  the  Venereal  Poison, 

Dr.  Ricord  maintains,  that  an  individual 
affected  with  a  lesion  of  a  syphifitic  nature  is 
still  susceptible  of  receiving  another  from  ino- 
culation, and  that  the  danger  of  the  disease 
is  not  thereby  increased.  See  several  parts 
of  my  work,  as  at  pages  71,  2,  3.  The  know- 
ledge of  these  facts  ii^uced  Dr.  R.  to  inoculate 
persons  already  labouring  under  the  disease,  ia 
the  hope  of  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  ila 
diagnosis,  Ac.  See  pages  82,  356,  &c.  of  my 
work. 

The  matter  of  Bubo  will  produce  the  charaC" 
teristic  form  of  the  Venereal  Disease* 

Dr.  Ricord  has  proved  by  experiment  that 
the  oMtler  of  bubo  posMaet  the  power  of  pttk* 
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iciDg  by  inoeuktion  the  oharacteristic  pu»- 
le.  The  same  truth,  which  Dr.  R.  styles 
joe  of  the  first  importance/'  has  been  proved 
r  my  experiments.  See  page  355.  There 
ists,  however,  this  difference  between  us. 
r.  R.  affirms  that  he  scaroely  ever  iiuled  to 
oduce  the  characteristic  pustule  by  inocula- 
>a  with  the  matter  of  bubo,  whereas  I  have 
und  this  result  to  follow  comparatively  sel- 
•m.  There  are,  however>  certain  circum- 
inces,  which  may  explain  these  differences, 
id  which  any  one  who  reads  Dr.  R.'s  papers 
td  my  work  cannot  fail  to  observe. 


Of 


'haractemUc  Pustule  produced  hy  the 
matter  of  Gonorrh<g<h  SfC, 

On  three  occasions,  Dr.  R.  produced  the 
laracteristic  pustule  by  the  inoculation  of 
atter  of  blennorrhagia,  or,  in  my  languae^ 

catarrhal  or  gonorrhoeal  primaiy  syphilis, 
ken  from  the  urethra  of  <*  males  en  whom 
ere  weu  not  the  leaat  external  excoriation^ 
rr  any  visible  ulcer  of  the  urethra.**  It  ia, 
)wever,  to  be  observed  that  the  conclusions 
hich  Dr.  R.  has  drawn  from  these  experi- 
ents  are  not  the  same  as  those  deduced  by 
e.  Indeed,  his  conclusions  are  not  ouite 
ear  '  or  decided.  It  seems,  however*  trom 
le  statement  of  his  translator,  that  he  is  of 
)inion  that  blennorrhagia  will  not  produce 
le  characteristic  pustule,  unless  the  discbarge 
i  accompanied  by  ulceration ;  and  hypothesis 
I  this  subiect  leads  him  to  believe  that  ulcers 
Listed  in  tne  cases  above  quoted,  although  he 
Imits  that  of  this  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
roof.    See  pages  56, 231,  &c.  &c. 

fifiuence  of  habii  m  deterfnmmg  the  nature 
of  the  disease  produced  by  ino^daiion  from 
the  "  Characteristic  Pustule." 

Dr.  Ricord,  if  I  understand  him  right,  main- 
ins  from  his  experiments,  that  tne  matter 
'  the  characteristic  pustule  will  produce  in 
irtain  habits  the  serpiginous  ulcer;  a  most 
iportant  fact  in  relation  to  the  hypothesis  of 
plurality  of  venereal  poisons,  and  similar  to 
ose  proclaimed  in  my  work  from  page  13 

page  40,  and  at  page  210. 

Secondary  effects  of  Blennorrhagia. 

Dr.  Ricord  admits,  as  a  consequence  of 
iennorrhagia,  alterations  of  the  bony  and 
ucous  system,  and  pustules  on  the  sur&ce  of 
e  skin.    P.  56,  &c. 

Diagnosis  of  Blennorrhagia  and  of  the 
-  Characteristic  Pustule.^ 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  R.,  that  there 
:ist  no  symptoms  by  which  virulent  bien-. 
)rrhagia  can  be  distinguished  from  certain 
»u-virulent  discharges.  '  See  my  work,  pages 
\  and  233  and  following.  On  the  other 
ind,  it  is  maintained,  at  least  by  the  trans* 
Lor  of  Dr.  R.'8  paper,  that  a  diagnosis  of  the 
laracteristic  pustule  nay  be  obtained  from  a 
nsideratioD  of  all  its  pMQneoa ;  apd  th»| 


the  characteristic  ulcer  may  oocuf  without 
being  preceded  by  a  pustule,  if  the  virus  be 
applied  to  a  surface  which  has  been  deprived 
of  its  cuticle.  See  pages  81, 84,  and  following 
of  my  work. 

Length  of  time  that  the  contagious  quality  of 
the  **  Characteristie  Pustule**  continues,  ^c. 

Dr.  Ricord  mentions  the  following  opiniona, 
which  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  views 
respecting  ulceration,  &c.,  given  from  page  49 
to  page  55  of  my  work,  viz.,  That  tiie  conta* 
gious  quality  of  the  '*  characteristic  pustule  ** 
may  persist  after  the  process  of  healing  has 
commenced,  and  even  until  the  ulcer  is  per* 
fectiy  healed ;  that  the  formation  of  bubo  re* 

Suires  certain  relations  between  the  surface  of 
le  *' characteristic  pustule"  and  the  absorbent 
orifices;  and  that  no  contamination  resuits- 
from  the  *<  characteristic  pustule  **  in  its  primi- 
tive state. 

Influence  of  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  **'Characteristic  Pus^ 
tule!" 

It  is  communicated  that,  if  the  nitrate  of 
silver  be  properly  applied  during  any  of  the 
four  first  days  of  the  progress  of  the  <*  charac- 
teristic pustule,"  it  will  be  arrested  in  its 
course  and  healed ;  a  position  particularly  en- 
forced by  me  from  page  92  to  page  99,  inclu- 
sive. 

I  fear  I  must,  for  the  present,  end  hercu 
lest  I  should  tire  you  by  further  particulars. 
I  trust,  however,  I  have  said  enough  to  accom- 
plish the  object  of  this  communication;  that 
IS,  as  before  remarked,  to  induce  such  persons 
as  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  venereal 
disease  (and  few  subjects  are  of  more  general 
interest  or  importance  to  medical  practitioners), 
to  compare  my  work  with  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Ricord.  Nor  have  I,  I  repeat,  any  doubt  that 
whoever  shall  make  this  comparison  will  ad- 
mit that  I  have  not  only  anticipated  this  prac- 
titioner, but  also  that  I  have  published  a  host 
of  facts  relating  to  the  very  object  of  his  paper, 
viz.,  the  diagnosis,  the  progress,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  the  "  characteristic  pustule,"  and  of 
blennorrhagia,  which  he  has  entirely  over- 
looked. I  am  also  convinced,  that  whoever 
shall  make  this  comparison  will  no  longer  view 
Dr.  Ricord's  researches  in  any  other  light  than 
as  confirming  my  £M:ts  and  conclusions;  and 
moreover,  will  admit,  that  if  Dr.  Ricord  has 
not  been  led  to  his  investigations  by  the  peru- 
sal of  my  work,  or  by  the  oral  communication 
of  my  views,  his  having  observed  the  same 
£Bcts,  and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  with 
nse,  is  a  powerful  argument  in  support  of  both 
our  researches,  so  far  as  they  agree.  But* 
before  concluding,  I  must  observe,  that,  if  I 
can  rely  on  the  testimony  of  my  senses,  Dr.  R« 
has  fallen  into  several  errors,  and  particularly 
in  respect  to  the  contanous  qfoality  of  certain 
forms  of  the  disease.  Upon  this  subject,  how« 
evejr»  I  cannot  al  proenl  eBtef>  as  well  becaust 
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I  should  be  thereby  deviating  from  the  express 
object  of  this  letter,  as  because,  if  I  entered  on 
the  refutation  of  his  opinions,  I  should  be  com- 
pelled,  in  several  points,  to  anticipate  consider- 
ations which  will  nave  their  place  in  the  forth- 
coming volume  of  my  work. 

It  may,  perhapsy  be  supposed  by  some,  that 
ori^nality  is  not  claimea  by  Dr.  Ricord,  for 
he  says,  **  doubtless  in  this  paper  cJl  will  not 
be  new,  for  I  have  rather  observed  the  patient 
.~I  have  rather  sought  for  the  results  of  ex- 
periment— ^than  for  the  opinion  of  others." 
But,  surely,  the  whole  tenor  of  Dr.  Ricord's 
remarks  implies,  notwithstanding  the  aaving 
sentence  just  quoted,  that  his  facts  and  con- 
clusions are,  if  not  "  aii"  principally  new. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  let  me  refer  to  that  part  of 
his  paper,  in  which  he  lauds  hu  discovery  of 
the  contagious  nature  of  the  matter  of  bubo ; 
a  discovery  resulting  from  experiments  made 
known  at  page  355  of  my  work.  In  fact,  any 
one  who  reads  Dr.  R.*s  papers,  if  he  has  not 
read  my  work,  must  give  him  the  merit  of 
having  first  ascertained  the  facts  which  he  puts 
forward.  The  importance  of  deriving  our  facts 
from  our  observation  of  nature,  before  we 
make  them  the  basis  of  our  reasoning,  I  am 
not  likely  to  deny.  But  will  this  necessity 
justify  an  author  to  bring  forwards,  as  his  own, 
such  as  have  been  ascertained  by  another — 
although  of  another  country.  If  this  be  per- 
mitted, there  is  an  end  to  one  of  the  most 
powerful  motives  to  investigation.  "  Render 
to  (Jeetar  the  things  that  are  Ceesar*^*  should 
be  the  sacred  motto  of  every  author  anxious  for 
the  advancement  of  science. 

Great  Denmark-street y  Rutland'Square, 
Nw,  1,  1833. 


ANATOMICAL  NOTES. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  TRUE  DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  THE   OBTUitATOR  NERVE. 

BY  ALBX.  THOUSON,  M.B.,  OF  ST.  JOHN's  CAMO. 

(  Continued  froin  page  463.) 


Obturator  Nerve,  traced  in  its  whole  course^ 

1 4/A  Subject,  a  Male, — On  emerging  from 
the  psoas  muscle  it  passes  forwards  across  and  in 
contact  with  the  ilio-lumbar  artery,  between 
it  and  the  fork  made  by  the  division  of  the 
external  and  internal  iliac  arteries,  from  thence 
proceeds  forwards,  descending  slightly  out- 
wards across  the  middle  of  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  and  from  thence  in 
a  nearly  direct  line  to  the  posterior  point  of 
the  sacral  canal,  being  however  slightly  con- 
vexly  bent  outwards  to  correspond  to  the  per- 
pendicular internal  surface  of  the  ilium,  inte- 
riorly of  the  hacia.  pelvica,  immediately  above 
the  normal  obturator  artery,  which  is  above 
the  corresponding  vein  in  this  case.  At  its 
origin,  or  immediately  below  the  point  of  re- 
ion  of  its  third  root,  and  coming  apparently 
that  root,  it  sends  off  a.  delicate  fiiament, 


one-third  of  a  line  in  diameter,  which  passes 
obliquely  outwards,  and  downwards  into  the 
psoas  muscle,  and  may  be  traced  branching  in 
the  same  to  nearly  Bshr  as  the  femoral  arch, 
and  giving  numerous  twigs  to  that  muscle  ia 
its  course.  Half  an  inch  further  down  it  sends 
oflT  backwards,  downwards,  and  outwards,  an- 
other very  slender  twig,  which,  after  a  descend- 
ing course  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  plunges 
into  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  surfiu^  of 
the  ilio-sacral  symphysis.  These,  when  oppo- 
site to  the  middle  of'the  ilio-pectineal  line  it 
sends  off  two  distinct  twigs,  one  posterior  for 
the  internal  obturator,  another,  on.e  line  before 
the  last,  for  the  hip-joint.  The  former  is  aboiit 
one-tliird  of  a  line  in  diameter,  pierces  the 
pelvic  fascia,  and  descends  exteriorly  to  it  and 
to  the  levator  ani,  to  be  lost  in  the  obturator 
internus.  The  latter  is  about  one-half  a  line 
in  diameter,  pierces  also  the  pelvic  fascia, 
ascends  obliquely  upwards  and  forwards  ex- 
teriorly to  it,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  half 
an  inch,  again  pierces  the  same  fascia  to  arrive 
in  the  iliac  fossa,  by  winding  over  the  linea 
ilio'pectinea,  then  turns  forwards,  and  descends 
in  that  direction  in  a  groove,  formed  by  the 
insertion  of  the  psoas  parvus  tendon  to  the 
ilio-pectineal  line  and  ilb-pectineal  eminence, 
remains  in  this  groove  running  along  the  ilio- 
pectineal  eminence,  until  it  arrives  at  its  an- 
terior point,  then  curves  downwards,  back- 
wards, and  slightly  outwards,  and  divides  into 
numerous  twigs,  that  pierce  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, to  be  again  subdivided  and  distributed  on 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  hip-joint.  At 
the  moment  of  entering  the  groove  on  the 
iliac  fossa,  this  branch  sends  off  outwards  and 
downwards  two  very  distinct  twigs,  which 
diverge  but  slightly  from  each  other,  proceed- 
ing towards  the  notch  made  by  the  ilto-|ec- 
tiueal  emtnence,  and  the  lower  anterior  spraa 
of  the  ilium,  dividing  midways  between  their 
origin  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  notch 
into  numerous  twigs,  of  which  several  pierce 
into  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  iliac  fossa,  and 
the  remainder  are  distributed  to  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  bursa  lining  this  notch, 
and  to  plunge  here  agaiu  into  the  outer  parts 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule  of  the 
hip-joint,  to  be  there  again  redivided  and  dis- 
tributed to  its  synovial  membrane. 

Arrived  at  the  obturator  canal,  the  main 
ner\'e  traverses  it  above  the  artery  and  vein, 
passes  downwards  behind  the  fascia,  separating 
the  pectineus  from  the  obturator  vc&els,  and 
divicfes  into  two  series  opposite  to  the  fascial 
re-union,  separating  the  adductor  brevis  ind 
obturator  externus.  When  at  the  outer  orifice 
of  the  obturator  canal  it  sends  off  from  the  inner 
edge  of  its  surface  a  branch  of  about  one-third 
of  a  line  in  a  diameter,  which  curves  outwards, 
and  after  a  descending  course  backwards  of  about 
half  an  inch,  divides  into  two  principal  twigs, 
a  superior  and  inferior ;  the  superior  enters  at 
once  into  the  anterior  cotyloid  notch,  behind 
the  cotyloid  crucial  ligaments,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  cotyloid  twigs  of  the  obturator  arterj. 
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0  the  ^ttT  red  cellular  tissue,  lining  the  rough 
ossa  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  to  the  synovial 
nembrane  of  that  tissue,  to  the  synovial  mem- 
irane  of  the  round  ligament,  through  which 
ome  of  its  twiglets  may  be  traced  passing  to 
fie  head  of  the  thigh-bone.  The  inferior 
wig  of  the  articulari-femoral  branch  passes 
•ackwards  and  outwards  and  slightly  down- 
k'ards,  behind  the  head  of  tlie  femur,  and 
irhen  opposite  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
dferior  part  of  the  cotyloid  crucial  ligaments, 
ivides  into  numerous  twiglets,  that  pierce  the 
titerior,  interior,  posterior  part  of  the  cap- 
ular  ligaments,  and  are  then  distributed  on 
lie  femorali-capsular  synovial  membrane.  The 
>morali>cap8ular  branch  also,  near  its  origin 
rom  the  main  nerve,  sends  a  small  twig  into 
\\e  outer  bony  wall  of  the  obturator  canal, 
bat  is,  into  the  ilium.  The  main  nerve  now 
ends  numerous  filaments  into  every  one  of 
he  branches  of  the  obturator  artery  and  vein, 
nd  two  muscular  branches,  one  directly  aAer 
Is  exit  from  the  obturator  canal,  that  plunges^ 
fter  passing  over  the  anterior  face  of  the 
bturator  artery  and  vein,  to  gain  their  inner 
dge,  through  the  obturator  aponeurosis,  and 
5  lost  in  the  obturator  externus  muscle.  The 
ther  is  about  two-fifths  of  a  line  in  diameter, 
omes  off  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  nerve 
bout  half  an  inch  lower  down,  curves  round 
nwards,  downwards,  and  backwards,  above 
he  fascia,  separating  the  adductor  brevis  and 
nagnus  from  the  obturator  externus  muscle, 
nd  is  also,  after  a  course  of  an  inch  and  a 
lalf,  divided  into  numerous  twigs,  that  plunge 
nto  the  obturator  externus  muscle. 
{To  he  continued.) 

S^OTE  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  BLUE 
CHOLERA. 

IT  ALEX.  THOMSON,  M.B.  OF  ST.  J0HN*8,  CAMS. 


WAS  sent  last  year  into  the  villages  of 
Goundou  r  Abbesse  and  Festieuse,  in  the  De* 
)artment  of  the  Aisne,  each  containing  about 
^50  inhabitants.  I  had  more  than  seventy 
»ses  of  blue  cholera,  of  the  most  severe  cha- 
acter,  (several  patients  having  died  six  and 
iight  hours  after  the  attack,)  and  from  three 
0  f(/ur  hundred  cases  of  cholerine,  or  incipient 
-hoi era.  I  lost  less  than  one-third  of  those 
vho  had  true  blue  cholera,  although  it  was 
»mbined  with  a  disease  called  ttietie  Picarde, 
n  itself  excessively  fatal,  as  is  attested  by  cer- 
jficates  given  me  by  the  roaire  and  the  pre* 
ets  of  the  department. 

My  treatment  was  exceedingly  simple* — 

1st.  Perfect  repose,  to  such  an  extent  that 
[  did  not  permit  the  patient  to  get  up,  or  be 
moved  on  any  account,  not  even  for  the  wants 
^f  nature. 

2nd.  The  most  rigorous  abstinence  from 
luids  as  well  as  solids. 

3rd.  The  terrible  thirst  was  quenched  by 
rargling  the  mouth  with  the  coldest  water  pro- 
;urable;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
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when  the  water  was  swallowed  accidentally, 
or  from  negligence,  or  from  cunning  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  cramps  and  the  vomiting  never  failexl 
of  re-appearing,  even  after  reaction  had  com* 
menced. 

4th.  General  warmth  obtained  by  hot  bricks 
and  blankets. 

5th.  General  urtication  of  the  whole  of  the 
trunk  and  extremitite  every  five  minutes  until 
the  commencement  of  re-action.  In  the  ab» 
sence  of  nettles  (urtica  piluifera)  frictions  at 
equal  intervals,  of  the  same  parts,  with  a  lini- 
ment, containing  one  part  of  liquor  ammoniac 
and  seven  parts  of  sweet  oil,  were  employed 
with  success. 

6th.  Twenty-five  grains  of  subcarbonate  of 
ma^esia,  and  more  rarely  an  equal  dose  of  bi« 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  an  ounce  of  syrup  of 
gum,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy,  repeated  a 
second  time  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  in 
some  rare  cases,  never  failed  to  stop  the  vomit- 
ing with  a  magical  rapidity. 

7th.  A  clyster,  containing  an  ounce  of  starch, 
twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum,  and  eight 
ounces  of  water,  rarely  failed  in  arresting  the 
diarrhoea,  although,  in  a  few  cases,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  the  same  two  or  three  times 
at  the  distance  of  half  an  hour,  in  order  to 
attain  this  object. 

8thi  In  extreme  cases,  when  re-action  could 
not  be  obtained  by  the  preceding  means  com- 
bined, it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  above- 
mentioned  clyster,  twenty,  thirty,  and  some- 
times even  forty  drops  of  spirits  of  turpeotine, 
and  to  administer  by  the  mouth  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  generous  brandy  punch. 

Those  of  my  patients,  who  died,  sank  rather 
under  the  negligence,  and  ft>om  the  ignorance 
9nd  fear,  of  their  relatives,  than  under  the 
effects  of  the  disease.  I  found  it  indispensable 
to  have  a  nurse  for  each  patient,  and  to  visit 
them  myself  at  least  three  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

November  7  th,  1833. 


CONTINUATION    OF   M.  ALIJBBBT    ON 

THE  SKIN. 

BT  SAMUBL  PLUMBS,  M.R.C.S. 

Late  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  MetropoU' 
tan  Infirmary  for  Children,  ^c. 


Article  VI. 

Of  the  Results  furnished  by  a  ChemU 
cal  Analysis  of  the  Crusty  and  Fur^ 
furaceous   Substances  which    are 
produced  by  the  different  Species  of 
Teigne. 
M.  Gallot  has  investigated  the  na- 
ture of  these  productions,  assisted  hy 
M.  Thenard.     In  these  crusts^  care- 
^lUy  examined^  coagulated  albumen, 
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predominated ;  a  sixth  only  was  so- 
fable  by  water,  and  gelatine  and 
pliospbate  of  lime  were  found  to  be 
present.  It  was  necessary  to  extend 
these  investigations,  in  order  to  render 
them  of  more  medicinal  importance, 
consequently  after  M.  Vauquelin  had 
proceeded  to  comparative  inquiries^ 
respecting  the  crusts  and  scabs  pro- 
ceeding from  three  different  kinos  of 
scald  heads,  viz.  thefay6us,'granulated, 
and  furfuraceous.  This  celebrated 
man  has  executed  this  interesting 
work  in  union  with  M.  Cabal,  one  of 
his  most  zealous  pupils  and  co-ope- 
rators. I  think  it  superfluous  to 
detail  here  their  proceedings,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
their  produce.  I  shall  confine  myself 
with  saying,  that  the  favous  crusts  are 
more  albuminous  than  gelatinous,  that 
the  furfuraceous,  on  the  contrary,  are 
more  gelatinous  than  albuminous,  that 
the  granulated  are  all  gelatinous.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  join  to  this  analytical 
inquiry  those  which  the  amianthous 
and  -mucous  forms  must  necessarily 
oflTer  in  their  turn,  but  as  the  matter  of 
the  desquamations,  furnished  by 
these  two,  is  so  difficult  to  collect,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  defer  the  ex« 
amination. 

Abticle  VII. 

Opinions  on  the  Methods  employed/or 
the  cure  of  the  Teignes, 

When  we  consult  authors  we  gene- 
rally perceive  them  pretending  to  cure 
these  diseases  before  they  know  well 
what  they  are,  and  the  vast  number 
of  recipes  they  have  succeeded  in  ga- 
thering together  surprises  us,  but  this 
abundance  of  reputed  curatives  attests 
lather  our  indigence  than  resources, 
in  short,  the  more  remedies  there  are 
tried  for  any  affection,  the  greater 
reason  we  have  to  think  there  have 
been  fruitless  attempts ;  it  is  because 
certain  medicines  have  not  succeeded 
that  numerous  inquiries  have  been 
made  to  find  others.  What  has  hap- 
pened relative  to  the  cure  ?  Nothing 
)  been  decided  on.    Empiric  lbr« 


mule  have  been  heaped  together,  and 

this  interesting  part  of  cutaneous  pa« 
thology  has  fdlen  into  the  hands  of 
quacks.  We  have  already  remarked 
that  the  different  eruptions  of  the 
scalp  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  the 
preservation  of  different  parts  of  the 
animal  economy.  Before,  therefore^ 
curative  methods  are  employed,  it  ie 
necessary  to  examine  whether  or  not 
it  will  be  better  to  cure  them,  as  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  too  premature  a 
cure  sometime  subjects  the  individuals 
attacked  with  it  to  serious  inoonveni« 
ence.  I  attended  a  girl,  aged  14, 
who  had  intolerable  pains  in  the 
stomach,  accompanied  with  uterine 
catarrh,  frmn  having  been  delivered 
too  quickly  from  this  exanthema.  A 
'  woman  was  brought  to  the  Hospital 
St.  Louis,  whose  forehead  was  covered 
with  favous  pimples,  and  who  had 
lost    her    signt  through   violent  re* 

fulsives  being  applied  on  her  head, 
las  it  not  been  observed  in  some 
cases,  that  the  virus  of  the  teigne  dia« 
plays  itself  in  the  joints,  and  even 
brings  on  the  spina  ventosa,  or  scro-* 
fulous  phthisis  ?  At  other  times  the 
patient  falls  into  hectic  fever,  the  ir- 
ritation is  transfenred  to  the  elands  of 
the  mesentery,  and  a  mortal  diarrhoea 
occurs.  Still  the  severe  suffering, 
experienced  in  many  cases,  does  not 
allow  us  to  be  idle.  The  state  of  the 
glands  of  the  lymphatic  system  and  of 
the  cellular  stmcture,  which  I  have 
particularly  remarked  in  the  favous, 
does  not  permit  us  to  leave  the  cure 
to  nature ;  and  I  must  say,  thai 
though  the  cure  of  the  eruptions  la 
question  is  prejudicial  to  the  aninud 
economy,  when  it  is  undertaken  in  a 
hasty  and  inconsiderate  manner,  it 
is  right  to  attempt  it  b^  cautious  me* 
dicinal  treatment.  It  is  time  to  die* 
enffage  the  treatment  of  the  different 
scald  heads  from  the  nonsense  of  Uind 
quackery. 

AaTiOLS  VUL 

Of  the  Internal  Treatment  for  the 
cure  tf  the  Teignes. 

Thb  jndfeions  or  euecessfal  trealmeai 
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an  netrer  be  purely  local;  arabstitute 
>r  the  diidiarge  mm  the  scalp  must 
e  found  and  put  into  use  before  local 
sdative  applications  can  be  used  safely. 
>ur  practice  in  the  Hospital  St.  Louis 
3nfinns  what  we  have  advanced.  It 
1  remarked,  as  a  first  principle^  that 
liildren  subject  to  nasal  haemorrhage 
r  fcetid  urine,  are  less  subject  to  the 
isease^  or  at  least  get  rid  of  it  easier^ 
lan  those  in  whom  no  such  evacua- 
ons  take  place.  Individuals  whose 
ises  are  severe  are  hardly  ever  afflicted 
ith  the  catarrh  of  the  mucous  mem- 
rane  of  the  nostrils^  or  even  other 
fections  common  to  children.  The 
scessity  of  an  internal  treatment  ha« 
;en  perfectly  admitted  br  Hippo- 
tites  and  his  disciples^  tnou^  hia 
ipposed  remedies  are  inert ;  yet  in« 
Tnal  treatment  is  chiefly  relied  on. 
[ild  pui^tives  and  a  system  of  diet 
id  regimen  constitute,  (modified  ac« 
)rding  to  circumstances,)  the  internal 
eatment.  The  strength  should  not 
e  too  much  exhausted  by  internal 
ledicines^  or  the  external  disease  too 
iddenly  checked  by  the  use  of  seda- 
ve  applications. 

Abticlb  IX. 

f  the  External  Treatment  employed 
for  the  cure  of  the  Teignes. — Local 
Applicaiions, 

HK  prescriptions  for  these  have  been 
ultiplied  astonishingly.  Each  au- 
ior  appears  to  propose  a  remedy 
'  his  own  invention.  They  have 
1  by  turns  recommended  caustic, 
'  sharp  and  narcotic  substances.  The 
ilebrated  plaister^  employed  in  the 
me  of  Ambrose  Pare,  was  composed 
hellebore,  orniment>  litharge,  vitriol, 
um,  quick  lime,  ointment  of  mer^ 
iry,  grease,  and  the  juice  of  plants  I 
id  of  later,  and  up  to  modern  days, 
is  been  more  or  less  used  in  our  hoe^ 
tals.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  this 
'eparation ;  it  consists  in  spreading 
1  cloth  a  preparation  composed  of 
e  fiour,  strong  vinegar,  and  pitch, 
ter  having  softened  and  caused  the 
usts  to  Ml  off  by  the  aid  of  poultices, 
le  plaistcr  k  put  on  and  left  to  dry 


on  the  scalp ;  three  days  after  it  is  torn 
.  off  with  violence,  and  the  application 
renewed.  This  cruel  operation  is 
continued  for  several  months,  and  each 
dressing  pulls  away  a  number  of  hairs  ; 
neither  the  suffering  nor  screams  of  the 
children,  during  the  tearing  off  of  the 
plaister,  has  induced  them  to  discon- 
tinue this  extraordinary  method.  The 
empirics  employed  for  it  do  not  even 
know  what  kind  of  teignethey  have  to 
contend  with,  and  have  no  other  guide 
but  a  blind  road  from  which  they  will 
not  depart.  More  people  with  scald 
heads  repair  to  the  Hospital  St.  Louis 
than  any  where  in  Europe,  and  for  a 
long  time  this  method  was  used,  t 
detail  with  impartial  exactness  the 
facts  I  have  carefully  collected  with 
M.  Gallot: — 1st.  Six  months  at  least 
were  necessary  for  the  cure  of  children, 
and  few,  very  few,  were  cured  in  that 
time.  2nd.  A  tolerably  large  number 
we  succeeded  in  curing  in  from  nine 
to  twelve  months,  drd.  Several  were 
cured  in  the  course  of  the  second  year. 
*  4th.  Three  years  were  necessary  for 
those  who  had  this  disease  very  obsti«- 
nately.  5th.  We  have  seen  it  continue 
after  this  time.  6th.  The  cure  is  not 
always  radical,  and  several  who  have 
relapsed  have  required  a  new  treat- 
ment. 7th.  Some  children  have  had 
serious  illnesses  after  the  cure  of  the 
scald  head  from  the  proceeding  above 
named.  We  have  seen  thiee  remain 
languishing  and  in  ill  health,  after  the 
extirpation  of  the  disease  by  means  of 
the  cap  ♦. 


*  Monsieur  A.  condemils  in  terms  of  strong 
indication  this  most  abominable  infliction, 
and  shows  its  inetficacy  as  well  as  its  mis« 
chicf.  He  questions  the  superiority  of  extrae* 
tion  of  the  hair  by  forceps.  He  equally  coo* 
demns  cauterisation,  or  the  use  of  blisters,  but 
has  seen  the  use  of  lime  often  successful,  ap» 
parently  by  destroying  the  hair  and  cuticle ( 
hardly,  we  should  imagine,  without  much  pain 
and  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and 
destruction  of  at  least  the  surface  of  the  cutia. 
He  mentions  a  variety  of  supposed  remedies, 
well  known  in  this  country,  such  as  the  oinl* 
ments  of  white  precipitate  of  mercury  and  of 
oxide  of  manganese,  acetate  of  copper  in  solu- 
lion,  poultices  of  bread,  and  solution  of  oxy- 
nnriale  of  mercurv,  all  productive  of  great 
irritation  and  mischief,  and  none  of  a  cure^ 
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Description  of  an  Apparatus  intended 
to  facilitate  the  treatment  of  Frac^ 
tures  of  the  Lomer  Extremity.  By 
T.  M.  Greenhow,  M.R.C.S. 

There  are  perhaps  few  professions 
in  which  mechanical  skill  and  con- 
trivance are  of  more  value  than  our 
own.  To  the  practical  surgeon  it  is 
frequently  of  great  use.  In  the  re- 
duction or  steadying  of  a  dislocated 
or  fractured  limb,  and  in  the  simple 
process  of  arresting  haemorrhage  by 
the  screw  of  the  tourniquet,  its  re* 
sources  are  equally  available.  The 
screw  is  at  once  the  steadiest  and 
aafest  contrivance  used>  and  Mr. 
Greenhow  has  applied  it  with  great 
effect  in  his  excellent  apparatus. 

'*  The  first  part  of  the  apparatus  to  be  described 
18  a  standy  to  be  placed  upon  the  bed  for  the 
purpose  of  suspending  the  leein  an  easy  sling. 
This  is  formed  of  iron,  ana  is  of  an  oblong 
figure,  with  an  upright  pole  at  each  comer ;  a 
moveable  framework,  consisting  also  of  four 
upright  extremities,  connected  by  a  longitu- 
dinal beam  at  bottom,  and  having  slides  at 
each  corner,  which  play  upon  the  four  poles  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  stand ;  it  admits  of  being 
raised  or  depressed  as  occasion  may  require, 
by  means  of  a  perpendicular  screw  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  longitudinal  beam.  In  this 
way  the  height  mBy  ^  varied  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches.  The  poles  are  furnished  with 
hooks  at  the  top,  between  which  is  suspended 
a  cross  strap  at  each  end  of  the  stand,  and  on 
these  straps  is  supported  that  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus on  which  the  fractured  extremitv  is  to  be 
placed.  This  sling,  though  sufficiently  stron^r, 
is  neat  and  light  in  its  appearance,  and  will 
stand  steadily  upon  the  bed,  provided  the  lower 
end  be  supported  by  a  string  attached  to  the 
bed -poles. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  apparatus  may  be 
considered  as  a  species  of  splint.  The  knee  is 
received  into  a  deep  hollow,  where  the  part 
appropriated  to  the  leg  is  united  to  that  which 
is  fitted  to  the  thigh  at  an  angle  of  about  35 
degrees.  This  forms  a  permanent  flexion  of 
the  knee-joint,  at  that  angle  which  1  have  fonnd 
^^-^"^~^"— ■— ^■"^~^^~~^"^^"^— ~"^"~^"^~— ^"^^— ^~"— ■ "       ' 

verdigris  in  the  same  form,  and  all  and  every- 
thing of  a  caustic,  destructive,  or  irritating 
nature.  Cataplasms  and  fomentations  are  the 
only  local  applications  of  which,  in  the  course 
of  his  experience,  he  is  able  to  speak  favour- 
ably and  with  the  least  reserve.  None  of  the 
measures  he  has  witnened  the  influence  of, 
«Dpear  to  have  produced  a  core  in  a  shorter 
ice  of  time  than  many  months. — ^Trans* 


most  comfortable  to  the  patient,  which  relaxa 
the  largest  number  of  great  muscles,  and  which 
enables  it  to  be  made  an  undeviating  fixed 
point  in  performing  and  maintaining  extension 
either  of  the  leg  or  thigh.  From  the  upper 
margins  of  the  hollow  for  the  knee  proceed 
downwards  two  bars  of  iron,  at  a  distance  of 
six  inches  from  each  other,  these  are  united  at 
the  bottom  by  a  cross-bar  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-two  inches  from  the  knee.  The  space 
between  these  parallel  bars  is  vacant,  except 
for  about  three  inches  below  the  flexure  on 
which  the  knee  rests.  A  screw  plays  through 
the  cross-bar  at  the  bottom,  by  means  of  which 
is  moved  a  foot-piece  which  slides  along  the 
parallel  bars  with  a  steady  motion.  To  the 
foot-piece  is  affixed,  by  means  of  straps  which 
xegukte  accurately  its  height,  &c.,  a  shoe  made 
of  soft  materials,  and  provided  with  straps  and 
buckles  for'  fixing  it  firmly  to  the  ankle  and 
instep. 

**  It  will  appear  obvious  that  in  fractures  of 
the  leg,  whether  simple  or  compound,  when 
the  knee  is  made  a  fixed  point,  and  the  foot 
properly  fixed  in  the  shoe,  extension  to  any 
degree  can  be  made  with  ease  by  means^of  the 
screw  whuh  acts  upon  the  foot-piece.  When 
turned  in  the  proper  degree,  the  screw  is  pre- 
vented from  further  motion  by  means  of  nuts 
which  are  brought  close  to  the  cross-bar 
through  which  it  plays," — pp.  3—6. 

Mr.  Greenhow  narrates  a  case  of 
compound  fracture  of  the  tibia^  which 
was  put  up  in  the  apparatus,  and  in 
which  the  constitutional  disturbance 
was  much  less  than  usually  occurs  in 
such  casesj  and  which  terminated 
fiivourably.  In  fractures  of  the  femur^ 
more  especially  near  the  upper  part^ 
the  difiUculty  of  maintaining  extension 
and  perfect  apposition  of  the  fractured 
ends  of  the  bone  by  the  means  in  gene- 
ral use  are  very  great ;  in  such  casea 
Mr.  Greenhow  recommends  the  in- 
strument to  be  thus  arranged. 

"  The  limb  must  be  placed  upon  the  appa- 
ratus, supported  upon  the  sling,  the  height  of 
which  must  be  regulated  according  to  the 
length  of  the  femur,  by  turning  the  perpendi- 
cular screw.  The  knee  must  be  rendered  a  fixed 
point  as  before,  by  buckling  the  straps  above 
and  below  its  flexure.  The  back  portion  of 
the  apparatus  must  be  made  (by  means  of  the 
moveable  slide)  to  reach  to  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium;  and  the  outer  portion,  which 
passes  on  tlie  outside  of  the  thigh,  parallel 
with  the  bone,  and  has  an  iron  leaf^  at  the 
upper  end,  for  the  reception  of  a  groin  and  a 
pelvis  strap,  must  be  extended  by  the  screir 
to  the  degree  required.  Of  course,  the  groin 
strap  must  be  properly  adjusted  before  the  ex- 
tension is  made.  The  power  of  this  screw  will 
be  found  very  great,  but  it  can  be  used  with 
sp  much  caution,  and  so  gradualty,  as  to  ex 
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elude  all  hazard  of  mischief.     When  the  pro- 
per degree  of  extension  has  been  accomplished, 
the  pelvis  strap  ought  to  be  applied,  by  means 
of  which,  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trochanters, 
the  broken  surfiioes  can  be  pressed  together 
with  any  degree  of  force  that  may  be  required. 
The  position  of  the  iron  loop,  to  wliich  the 
pelvis  and  groin  straps  are  fixed,  standing  off 
as  it  does  from  the  general  course  of  the  outer 
line  of  the  apparatus,  and  projecting  above  the 
^reat  trochanter,   renders  it   a  most  advan- 
tageous point  for  effecting  both  counter-exten- 
sion and  co-aptation  by  compression.  A  splint 
may  now  be  applied  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  thigh,  and  the  whole  bound  down  by  the 
straps  which  pass  through  the  apertures  in  the 
back  part  of  the  apparatus." — pp.  10, 11. 

We  have  thus  given  an  outline  of 
Mr.  Greenhow's  apparatus ;  time  and 
experience  alone  can  justify  its  ex- 
tended application  to  hospital  and 
private  practice.  Messrs.  Weiss  and 
Son  are,  we  believe,  the  manufacturers 
)fit. 


)N    THB    PATHOLOGY    OF    UTBBIKE 
DISEASES. 

BY  VBRAX. 


Iaviko  read  in  one  of  the  late  Num^* 
ers  of  your  valuable  Journal  some  ob- 
ervations  on  the  pathology  of  uterine 
iseases,  I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few 
emarks  on  them,  and  lay  before  your 
Drrespondent  some  facts  which,  in 
ly  mind,  materially  annul  the  view 
*hilo  takes  of  this  class  of  diseases, 
'he  opinions  now  broached  do  not 
ppear  to  be  supported  by  even  one 
nk  of  practical  evidence.  It  is  first 
;ated,  that,  in  very  many  cases,  the 
ippresaied  catamenia  depend  on  dis' 
rders  of  the  uterus  and  its  appen- 
ages ;  now,  I  must  beg  to  aiffer 
idely  from  your  correspondent  in 
lis  opinion:  numerous  are  the  in- 
ances  where  this  secretion  is  stopped, 
It  it  is  distinctly  traced  to  a  sluggish 
ate  of  the  liver,  or  torpid  action  of 
le  bowels,  the  face  becoming  tinged 
a  citrine  colour,  and,  lastly,  the 
;erus  becomes  implicated  in  the  ge« 
iral  disturbance  of  the  chylopoietic 
scera,  as  an  effect  of  the  former, 
he  organ  does  not  suffer  from  this 
raogement  until  the  period  arrives 


for  its  peculiar  secretion,  and  then  the 
flow  is  scanty,  pale,  and  followed  by 
lencorrhoea,  which  I  take  to  be  merely 
a  secretion  of  the  vaginal  vessels,  in* 
duced  by  the  debility  of  the  uterine 
system. 

When  your  correspondent  alludes 
to  the  absence  of  the  hjrsterical  symp- 
toms in  uterine  disease,  I  am  surprised 
he  does  not  clearly  draw  that  most 
important  diagnostic  distinction  be« 
tween  functional  derangement  and 
organic  disease.  The  former  affection 
is  sometimes  productive  of  hysteria, 
but  in  disease  the  vessels  are  employed 
in  a  morbid  process,  and  are  depositing, 
or  taking  away,  some  solid  matter  from 
the  structure  of  the  organ ;  is  it,  then, 
surprising,  that  the  catamenia  should 
not  be  secreted,  and  that  the  hysterical 
symptoms,  referred  by  Philo  to  ab- 
sorption, should  be  absent  ?  he  must 
be  contented  with  the  plain  fact,  that 
every  morbid  process  will  destroy  a 
healthy  one. 

The  fact  of  patients  labouring  under 
phthisis  not  being  the  subjects  of  hy- 
steria is  certainlv  novel  and,  I  thinks 
unfounded ;  if  t'hilo  will  employ  a 
leisure  hour  in  perusing  the  Aphorisms 
of  Hippocrates  he  will  find  that  the 
father  of  physic  noticed  the  great  ex- 
citement of  the  uterine  system  in  this 
disease,  and  his  relation  of  the  svmp« 
toms  strongly  indicate  his  knowledge 
of  the  disease. 

Every  practical  man  must  have 
witnessed  the  common  occurrence  of 
globus  hystericus,  pain  in  the  left 
side,  headach,  and  palpitation  in  con- 
sumptive patients,  where  no  catame- 
nia are  secreted. 

Again ;  I  would  ask  Philo  what 
class  of  females  can  be  named,  who 
are  so  constantly  under  the  influence 
of  hysteria  as  pregnant  women,  and 
those  who  have  passed  the  climacteric 
period,  and  yet  here  is  no  secretion. 
There  are  several  cases  on  record  of 
imperforated  vagina,  and  one  of  these 
I  would  strongly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  Philo ;  it  is  detailed  in  the 
86th  Number  of  the  London  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  for  1833.  The 
uterus  put  on  all  the  characters  of 
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being  six  montlu  gravid,  whea>  on 
ezaminationy  it  was  fband  that  the 
vagina  was  quite  imperviou8>  and  the 
xatamenia  absent  several  months.  The 
atrioture  M^as  divided,  the  uterus 
emptied  of  its  contents,  which  proved 
to  be  a  collection  of  dark  grumous 
blood,  the  accumulation  of  several 
months'  -secretion  ;  the  catamenia 
were  ultimately  established.  Here 
was  a  total  absence  of  hysterical  symp- 
toms; but  Philo  may  answer,  be* 
eause  the  fluid  was  not  absorbed, 
then  if  not  absorbed,  when  its  pre- 
sence  in  the  uterus,  as  an  excre- 
mentitious  secretion,  must  have  been 
highly  dangerous,  how  much  the  less 
ought  we  to  expect  that  nature  would 
Bummarily  get  rid  of  that  fluid  by  ab- 
sorption, which  should  be  periodically 
thrown  off  to  constitute  health,  and 
induce  thereby  a  series  of  distressing 
maladies. 

The  fault  I  believe  resides  not  in 
absorption,  but  in  a  depraved  and  de- 
bilitated system.  Take  as  an  example 
the  case  of  a  robust  healthy  girl  from 
the  countrVf  who  comes  to  London. 
She  first  becomes  affected  by  the 
altered  state  of  the  atmosphere,  from 
the  diminished  exercise  of  the  body, 
and  from  changes  of  diet  and  scene ; 
all  these  causes  primarily  act  on  the 
system  at  large,  creating  languor  of 
the  frame,  loss  of  appetite,  inability 
to  use  active  exertion,  and  then  the 
eatabienial  period  arrives,  and  then 
also  the  eflPects  of  these  changes  of 
habit,  &c.,  are  seen,  the  flow  is  scanty, 
pale,  or  there  may  be  a  total  absence 
of  the  secretion ;  then  follow  the  long 
train  of  hysterical  symptoms,  the  pal- 
pitating heart,  ehlorotio  eye,  sedema- 
tons  legs,  languid  circulation,  and 
debilitating  leucorrhcea,  all  of  which 
I  conceive  to  be  an  effect  of  one  great 
cause,  the  debility  of  the  svstem  at 
large ;  and  the  successful  exhibition  of 
steel  and  tonics  as  speedily  remove 
them,  as  mercury  will  destroy  the 
sequelie  of  the  lyphilitic  virus. 


lUporM  of  §bociet(e«. 

WE8TMIN8TSR  MBDICAL  80CIETT. 
Sahifdoy,  No9mnb€r  9, 1833. 

Pbofsssob  Bubnett  in  the  Chair. 

Character  of  Eruptive  Diseases — 
Influence  of  Climate  on  Health  and 
Disease — On  Consumption, 

Mr.  Chinnock,  Mr.  Leese,  Dr.  Ore- 
gory,  and  others,  remarked  that  vac- 
cination was  considerably  modified 
this  year,  that  moisture  appeared  to 
influence  it,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
pommunicated  in  wet  weather.  It 
was  also  remarkable  that  measles  and 
small-pox  had  taken  on  a  malignant 
type  this  year. 

Mr.  Preston  thought  that  dimate 
and  season  had  great  influence  over 
health  and  disease.  He  alluded  to 
the  climate  of  the  Azores,  in  which 
consumption  was  exceedingly  rare. 

Dr.  Webster  remarked,  that  he  had 
visited  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
felt  convinced  that  consumption  was 
more  prevalent  in  Italy  than  in  this 
country.  He  also  observed,  that 
phthisis  was  much  more  prevalent 
among  the  Irish  who  attend  the  dis« 
pensary  to  which  he  is  attached,  than 
among  the  natives  of  England  or  any 
other  country. 

Dr.  James  Johnson  corroborated 
the  views  of  Dr.  Webster.  The  mor« 
tality  in  Italy  was  1  in  28,  in  this 
country  1  in  56.  He  had  seen  seventy- 
six  consumptive  patients  in  one  of 
the  Italian  hospitals,  a  number  he  had 
never  seen  in  any  institution  in  this 
country.  This  dimate  upon  the 
whole  was  the  most  salubrious  in  the 
world.  It  was  colder  than  Ireland, 
and  consumption  was  mora  oommcm. 
The  dimate  of  Irdand  was  more 
damp  and  warm;  consumption  waa 
not  a  frequeut  disease  there ;  and  the 
reason  it  attacked  the  Irish  in  London 
was  on  account  of  their  poverty,  in« 
temperance,  excessive  labour,  as  they 
suffered  more  privations  than  the 
natives  of  any  other  oountry. 

Mr.  Preston  mentioned  a  ease  of 
empyema,  which  elidted  some : 
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iftm  Dr.  Johnaon,  Dr.  Addison^  and 
others.  Dr»  J.  advocated  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation  of  para- 
centesis at  a  late  period^  Dr.  Addison 
the  early  one. 

MBDICAL  SOCIETY  OP   LONDON. 

Monday,  November  11,  1833. 

WiLLiAH  KiNGDON,  Esq.,  President^ 
in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Uwins  was  of  opinion  that  the 
profession  in  general  was  too  fond  of 
generalising  from  a  single  canse, 
while  difference  of  constitution  or 
temperament  was  overlooked.  He 
felt  convinced  that  the  habit  of  body 
predisposed  to,  or  was  susceptible  of, 
various  diseases  from  the  same  cause. 
In  illustration  of  this  opinion,  he 
would  relate  two  cases  that  had  lately 
fallen  under  his  observation.  One  was 
that  of  a  hotel-keeper,  who  was  bitten 
in  the  back  of  the  hand  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  a  state  of  inebriety.  This 
wound  was  followed  by  inflammation 
of  the  absorbents,  suppuration  in  the 
axillae,  &c.,  and  when  this  last  had  dis- 
appeared, by  erythema  of  the  face 
and  neck.  It  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  state  of  excitement  in  which  the 
person  was,  who  inflicted  the  wound, 
was  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  of  his 
patient,  and  that  an  individual  still 
more  excited  would  by  wounding  his 
opponent  have  caused  worse  e&cts. 
It  was  well  known  that  hydropholna 
was  excited  by  the  bites  of  animals 
which  were  not  rabid,  and  that  the 
disease  might  occur  spontaneously. 
He  went  on  to  offer  various  illus- 
trations of  his  opinion,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  scarlatina, 
measles,  and  small-pox,  were  ori- 
ginally one  and  the  same  disease,  and 
tind  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
fevers  by  different  names,  though 
-produced  by  the  same  cause. 

Dr.  Whiting  could  not  assent  to 
Dr.  Uwins's  explanation  of  the  symp- 
toms produced  by  the  bite  in  the  arm, 
as  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  nail  or  any 
other  instrument  would  have  pro- 
duced the  same  results*  He  agreed 
Df,  Uwins  in  ascribiiig  a-  Vfst 


deal  to  the  state  of  the  constitution* 
He  was  of  opinion  that  all  contagious 
diseases  were  produced  at  first  by 
different  causes  from  contagion,  and 
this  led  him  to  hear  Dr.  Tytler's  &cts 
about  bad  rice,  which  might,  accord- 
ing to  his  views,  have  caused  chdera 
in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Proctor  observed,  that  simple 
fevers  might  be  converted  into  con- 
tagious or  typhus  by  bad  manage-» 
ment,  and  that  it  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  decide  what  fevers  were 
contagious. 

Mr.  Headland  fully  agreed  with 
Dr.  Uwins,  in  thinking  that  the  pro- 
fession generally  fell  into  error  in 
their  views  of  the  causes  of  disease ; 
and  that  the  nomenclature  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  inductive 
method. 

Dr.  Uwins  remarked,  that  it  was 
impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  discover  the  causes  of 
contagious  diseases.  All  our  eudiome- 
trical  and  meteorological  experiments 
had  completely  failed. 

The  remainder  of  the'  discussion 
turned  on  hydrophobia,  in  which  no 
new  fact  was  stated. 


UBDICO-BOTANldAIi   SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  19/A,  1833. 
Dr.  Chowne  in  the  Chair. 

Various  presents  from  foreign  cor- 
respondents were  acknowledged. 

Dr.  Sigmond,  as  secretary  to  the 
society/  observed  that  it  became  his 
duty,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  the  noble  preisident.  Earl  Stanhope, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  and 
prospects  of  the  society,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  another  session.  He 
had  also  to  notice  the  advances  of  all 
scientific  in  vestigations connected  with 
the  objects  of  this  institution.  He 
had  first  to  inform  the  society  that 
their  medal  to  M.  Rosseau  of  Paris, 
for  his  discovery  and  employment  of 
ilicine,  had  led  to  the  best  results. 
The  French  government  ordered  their 
military  surgeons  to  procure  it  as  a 
.  cheap  substitute  fgr  quinine.    It  vras 
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prepared  from  the  ilex  aquafblium,  or 
common  holly.  The  next  important 
subject  he  had  to  notice,  was  Dr. 
Tyder's  inquiries  on  the  bad  effects 
of  deleterious  rice.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  that  gentleman  oad  fully 
established  the  important  conclusion, 
that  deteriorated  nee  and  other  grain 
produced  very  fatal  diseases  ;  but  as 
he  was  present,  he  would  perhaps 
favour  the  society  with  some  observa- 
tions on  the  suDJect.  Dr.  Sigmond 
then  alluded  to  IVlr.  Laming*s  mode 
of  preparing  hydrocyanic  acid,  M. 
Bonasto's  analysis  of  manna  collected 
from  the  LarixEuropeea,  M.  Dubai  on 
oil  of  aniseeds,  Mr.  Walsh  on  arrow- 
root, and  lastly  on  a  packet  presented 
to  the  society  by  M.  Pelletier,  con- 
taining twenty  specimens  of  the  alka- 
lies. The  learned  secretary  then  read 
an  extract  from  the  American  Journal 
of  Science,  on  the  sedative  properties 
of  the  white-ash  on  the  rattle-snake, 
which  appeared  in  a  late  number  of 
this  journal.  He  then  passed  a  high 
eulogium  on  the  noble  President,  the 
Professors,  and  Fellows  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  felt  convinced  that  the 
present  session  would  be  the  most  in- 
teresting since  the  establishment  of 
the  institution.  He  need  scarcely 
remind  the  Fellows  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  colonies,  the  heads  of 
the  army  and  naval  departments,  were 
patrons  of  the  society,  and  afforded 
facilities  of  receiving  information  from 
all  parts  of  the  glol^.  Wherever  the 
British  flag  appeared,  there  was  a 
man  of  science  to  collect  information ; 
and  as  in  our  present  state  of  know- 
ledge the  immense  field  of  medical 
botany  was  far  from  being  explored, 
we  have  the  best  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  on  the  noble  objects 
we  have  in  view. 

Dr  Tytler  assured  the  Society  that 
he  had  seen  a  native  of  India  hold  a 
dried  plant  in  his  hand,  and  a  scor- 
pion on  his  arm,  and  that  the  animal 
though  irritated  would  not  bite,  but 
turned  its  sting  backwards.  He  had 
also  seen  an  Indian  present  a  root  to 
Capro  da  Capello,  and  the  animal 
^  immediately.    The  fact  about 


the  sedative  power  of  the  aah  was,  in 
his  opinion,  true,  however  incredible 
it  might  appear  to  some  individuals. 

Dr.  Ryan  wished  to  inquire  whe- 
ther Dr.  Tytler  had  observed  many: 
such  experiments  as  he  had  men* 
tioned. 

Dr.  Tytler  replied,  that  he  had 
witnessea  several;  and  that  General 
O'Halloran  had  written  a  paper  on 
the  subject,  addressed  to  the  Medical 
and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta. 

Dr.  Tytler  then  addressed  the  So" 
ciety  on  the  rice  question.  He  said 
he  had  been  thirty-one  years  «igaged 
in  his  profession,  and  that  the  facts 
he  had  collected,  though  contrary  to 
preconceived  opinions^  must  be  sooner 
or  later  admitted.  They  prove,  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  the  cholera  at  Jessore, 
in  181 7y  was  caused  by  bad  rice.  He 
might  quote  a  host  of  authorities, 
sacred  and  profane,  in  attestation  of 
the  fact,  that  deterioration  of  grain 
preceded  various  pestilences.  He 
cited  many  passages  from  the  sacred, 
classic,  and  medical  writings  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  which  were  ex- 
tremely apposite.  He  never  argued 
that  rice  was  the  only  cause  of  ch<9era, 
but  might  certainly  induce  the  disease. 
He  reforred  to  his  own  observations 
at  Jessore,  which  proved  the  fact  be- 
yond all  doubt.  He  would  explain, 
very  briefly,  to  the  Society  the  man- 
ner in  which  bad  rice  was  introduced, 
and  continues  to  be  introduced,  into 
Europe.  In  1813  the  Free  Trade 
Act  was  passed,  which  allowed  com* 
petition  with  the  East  India  Company. 
Before  that  year  the  Company  was  the 
government  of  India,  and  the  natives 
dare  not  sell  bad  rice.  But  minor 
commercial  men  were  then  let  into 
the  markets,  and  as  their  capitals  were 
small  compared  to  that  of  the  Com- 
pany, they  bou^t  the  cheapest  and. 
worst  article.  The  natives  were  un« 
der  no  fear  of  them,  and  supplied  the 
refuse  of  rice,  which  they  dare  not 
offer  to  the  Company.  There  are  two 
crops  of  rice,  one  cut  in  the  wet 
months,  which  is  bad,  the  other  in 
the  dry  season.  The  former  is  sold 
by  the  natives  to  the  free-traders  of 
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lese  and  other  coantries,  and  is  in- 
txiaced  into  all  parts  of  the  world, 
i^hen  ground  and  mixed  with  wheaten 
3ur,  meal,  arrow-root,  tapioca,  and 
her  farinaceous  alimentSi  it  is  aU 
ost  impossible  to  detect  it.  In 
325  it  destroyed  the  troops  in  In- 
a.  Suppose  our  fleet  was  sent  up 
le  Baltic,  and  fed  on  rice,  what 
ould  be  the  consequence  ?  Dysen- 
ry  or  cholera;  and  when  ordered 
me  we  should  have  the  authorities 
!claring  these  diseases  contagious, 
at  quarantine  was  necessary  with 
I  its  evils.  Now,  he  would  show 
at  the  last  stage  of  Indian  cholera, 
ague,  and  the  English  sweating 
;kness  were  similar  in  all  respects. 
Mr.  Lane  had  called  on  him,  and 

hearing  his  views  on  the  bad  effects 
deteriorated  rice,  declared  that  he 
Qsidered  the  plague  of  Egypt  pro- 
ced  by  bad  rice  and  other  grain. 

then,  deteriorated  grain  can  cause 
Dlera,  dysentery^  gangrene,  and 
tgue,  what  need,  have  we  to  con- 
ler  contagion  the  only  cause  >  He 
t  convinced  that  this  was  a  fatal 
or,  and  one  of  the  most  injurious 
i  destructive  to  humanity. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
$sed  to  Dr.  Tytler  for  his  laborious 
[uiries,  and  /or  the  important  in- 
mation  he  had  communicated  to  the 
ciety. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to 
lesday  the  26th  instant,  when  Pro- 
sor  Burnett  will  lecture  on  the 
^&' 

E  LATB  UBDICAI/  0FFICBR8  OP 
THE  ALDBRSGATB  -  STRBBT  DIS- 
PENSARY. 


THE 


E  have  received  the  resolutions  of 
i  Profession  in  Birmingham  and 
rerpool,  highly  complimentary  to 
!  late  medical  officers  of  the  Al- 
sgate-street  Dispensary.  We  re- 
t  that  our  space  does  not  enable 
to  insert  these  communications. 


SontroHiflltlytcal  &rdurs{caI3oumal 

Saturday,  November  16,  1833. 

THE  LATE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OP 
THE  ALDER86ATE  -  STREET  DIS- 
PENSARY AND  THEIR  SUCCESSORS. 
— MEDICAL  ETHICS. 

Our  contemporary,  the  Lancet,  has, 
In  his  last  Number,  su^ested  to  his 
readers,  that  all  professional  men  are 
bound  to  refuse  to  consult  with  the 
present  Medical  Officers  of  the  Alders- 
gate-street  Dispensary  ;  and  he  com- 
pares their  conduct  with  that  of  Dr. 
Ramadge,  in  commending  ''  the  rub- 
bing practice  of  the  cruel  destroyer 
of  Miss  Cashin."     The  cases  are  by 
no  means  similar.     Dr.  Ramadge,  in 
open  violation  of  the  moral  statutes  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  not 
only  lauded  a  notorious  illiterate  quack> 
but  maintained  that  he  was  as  com- 
petent to  treat  disease  as  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  *•     This  was  the  grossest 
violation  of  medical    etiquette    and 
ethics  ever  perpetrated  by  a  Fellow 
or  Member  of  either  College;    and 
though  that    body  which    has    the 
honour  of  having  his  name  adorning 
their  roll  of  great  men,  took  no  notice 
of  their  worthy  colleague,  the  pro- 
fession looked  on  the  matter  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  and  resolved  to  re^ 
fuse  meeting  the  advocate  of  quack- 
ery in  consultation.     But  the  present 
Medical  Officers  of  the  Aldersgate* 
street  Dispensary  have  violated   no 


[E  Superintendence  of  the  Fermoy 

jpensary  and   Fever   Hospital    is        ♦  See  LeUer  in  the  Sunday  Times,  May  31. 

ant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  M'Namara*    1831,  and  in  Vol  L  of  this  Joomal. 
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moral  statnte^  no  known  professional 
nile^  in  taking  oAoe  under  the  self- 
interested  and  money-making  Com- 
mittee>  who  insulted  the  medical 
profession.  It  is  true^  they  acted  in 
a  mean  pitiable  manner — in  such  a 
way  as  really  independent  members 
of  the  profession  would  not  have 
acted.  But  there  is  no  disputing 
about  tastes }  and  we  leave  them  to 
their  own  bitter  reflections.  They 
have  now  to  consider  that  the  profes- 
sion throughout  the  kingdom  has 
approved  the  manly  conduct  of 
their  predecessors,  fraught  with  the 
most  beneficial  results.  Bat  our 
oontemporary  inquires,  *'  are  they, 
then,  to  be  joined  in  consultation  by 
the  respectable  members  of  the  pro- 
Cession  ?"  We  say  most  certainly,  as 
they  have  not  acted  contrary  to  a 
single  moral  statute* of  the  profession. 
Neither  have  the  speakers  at  the  late 
meetings,  oouoerning  the  ex-medical 
officers)  acted  with  pusillanimity  or 
disgust,  in  avoiding  persimalities, 
while  advocating  an  excellent  prin* 
ciple. 

No  one  can  accuse  us  of  apathy  or 
indifference  to  the  respectability  and 
dignity  of  our  profession;  we  have 
suffered  more  in  its  defence  than  the 
majority  of  our  brethren ;  but  justice 
compels  us  to  state  the  question  fairly. 
We  proposed  the  strongest  resolution 
against  the  conduct  of  the  present 
medical  officers,  but  we  see  no  ground 
for  refusing  to  meet  them  in  con- 
sultation, or  for  expelling  them  from 
any  medical  society  to  which  they 
7  belong.  We  agree  with  the  sen- 
ts  of  all  ttM  resoludons  adopted 


ea¥H  qf  ChokroB  Plague^  8fC. 

at  every  meeting  of  theprofesaion«  w^ 

turning  cordial  thanks  to  the  late  aUe 
and  independent  Medical  Officers; 
and  we  deeply  regret  that  individook 
could  be  found  to  accept  the  offices 
they  vacated  in  endeavouring  to  cruab 
the  hydra  of  corruption,  which  baa 
so  long  injured  the  progress  and  £une 
of  medical  science,  and  the  interest 
of  our  afflicted  fellow  creatures.    But 
as  the  medical  officers  of  nine-tentha 
of  the  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  dis- 
pensaries in  this  section  of  the  empire 
have  accepted  offices  under  this  ini- 
quitous system,  it  would  be  as  just 
to  refuse  to  meet  these  in  consultatioa 
as  the  officers  alluded  to  by  our  oon« 
temporary.     The  time,  however,  is  at 
hand,  when  the  principle  defended  by 
Drs.  Birkbeck,  Clutterbuok,  Lamba, 
and  Roberts,  and  Messrs.  Salmon  and 
Coulson,  and   subsequently  by   the 
profession  at  large,  will  be  enfivrood 
by  the  legislature  in  protecting  the 
public  health. 


DETERIORATED     RICE     AND     GRAIN 
THE  GAUSS  OF  CHOLERA,  PLAGUE,  &€; 

We  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  MedioO'Botanical  Society,  whidi 
will  be  found  in  another  page,  which 
satisfactorily  prove  the  bad  effects  of 
injured  rice  on  the  human  constitution. 
We  think  the  public  and  the  profea- 
sion  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Tytler, 
for  the  very  importont  information  he 
has  collectedand  communicated,  which 
deeply  interests  all  civilised  nations*. 

*  Facts  establishing  the  deleterious  pro- 
perties of  Rice,  used  as  an  article  of  food.  By 
•Kobert  Tytler,  M.JE>.    Remhtw  and  Rtolr. 
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It  appMTS  to  ns^  that  the  itatements 
of  this  experienced  and  judicious  pby- 
sician  deserve  the  serious  eonsider- 
atiim  of  the  govemment  and  the  pub- 
lic press,  not  only  of  this  but  of  all 
other  countries.  His  &cts  go  far  to 
extinguish  the  direful  doctrines  of 
contagion^  which  lead  to  a  yiolation  of 
every  duty  of  humanity. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  and  the  Wesi^ 
minster  Medical  Society,  which  will 
be  found  in  this  number^  are  also 
worthy  of  careful  consideration. 


OBSSRVATIONB  ON  VAOCINATXON  AND 
SMALL  POX. 

BY  THOMAS  HAKEWOOD,  BSQ.,  SURG.»  DERBY. 


Mors  than  thirty  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  late  Dr.  Jenner 
established  the  practice  of  vaccination 
throughout  this  country^  and  upwards 
of  five-and-twenty  since  a  diminution 
in  the  mortality  from  small  pox  besan 
to  be  felt.  Since  the  latter  period, 
however,  a  most  sensible  and  striking 
effect  has  been  produced  by  the  pro- 
tecting power  of  this  inestimable  dis« 
covery^  m  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
most  of  the  civilised  nations  of  the 
earth.  But,  as  several  instances  of 
small  pox  have  lately  proved  fatal  in 
this  town  and  neighbourhood,  the  at- 
tention of  the  meaical  public  has  been 
called  to  some  investigation  of  the 
subject. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  touch- 
ing the  repeated  appearance  of  this 
disease,  the  principal  evidence  which 

S resented  itself  applied  to  two  or  three 
escriptions  of  persons.  Those  in 
whom  the  disease  manifested  itself  in 
its  most  fatal  and  appalling  form  con- 
sisted of  children  of  the  lowest  dass, 
who  had  never  been  subjected  to  the 
power  of  vaccination.  The  next  de- 
scription consisted  of  those  who  form 
the  moil  nnm^roiis  olass  m  all  gieat 


cdmmnmties,  sack  as  the  better  order 
of  mechanics  and  inferior  tradesmen, 
amongst  whom  the  modified,  or  what 
is  usually  termed  the^ve  days'  small 
pox,  generally  prevailed.  Under  this 
head  may  be  comprised  the  gveatest 
number  of  those  who  had  undergone 
the  test  of  previous  vaccination,  and 
amongst  whom  no  instance  of  fatality 
has  yet  been  recorded.  The  powerful 
illustration  which  vaccination  here 
afforded  in  its  own  favour  was  un- 
equivocal even  to  the  most  sceptical 
and  indifferent,  evidently  showing  that 
the  mortality  in  small  pox  prevailed 
amongst  that  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion who  neglected  to  put  their  chil- 
dren under  the  more  benign  influence 
of  cow-pox ; — a  blessing  which  it  is 
much  regretted  the  lower  orders,  as 
well  as  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  do 
not  more  deservedly  appreciate. 

During  the  prevalence  of  this  dis- 
ease, a  circumstance  presented  itself 
In  those  cases  of  small-pox  subsequent 
to  vaccination,  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  notice.  The  nearer  to  mature 
age,  or  those  who  had  received  vacci- 
nation at  the  most  remote  period  of 
time,  the  more  aggravated  was  the 
disorder,  and  the  more  protracted  the 
recovery ;  while  children  of  more  ten- 
der age,  who  had  but  recently  been 
the  subjects  of  the  vaccine  disease, 
passed  through  the  attack  with>  com- 
paratively, no  inconvenience.  This 
leads  me  to  the  Consideration  of  the 
question, — Whether  it  would  not  be 
highly  desirable  to  adopt  the  practice 
of  re- vaccination  after  the  lapse  of  a 
given  time — say  seven  years,  or  some 
such  period.  Bj  this  means,  a  satis- 
fkctory  test  would  be  afforded  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  vaccine  influence  on 
the  constitution,  or  an  opportunity  of 
re-establishing  the  protecting  prin- 
ciple, which  the  course  of  time  may 
have  obliterated. 

Although  vaccination  does  not  pos- 
sess the  power  totally  to  exterminate 
the  small-pox,  yet  it  provides  an  in- 
fluence aaeouate  to  the  great  end 
contemplatea  by  its  learned  discoverer 
•^that  c^a  protection  to  the  constitu- 
tion againat  its  viralence  and  fatality. 
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It  is^  therefbve,  a  cdnrideration  of  the 
deepest  importance  to  society,  that 
the  broad  oistinction  that  exists  be- 
tween true  small-pox  and  that  which 
follows  vaccination  should  be  viewed 
in  its  true  lights  in  order  as  much  as 
possible  to  remove  the  unmerited  dis- 
credit in  which  vaccination  is  some- 
times held  by  the  prejudiced  and  the 
uninformed. 


BT.  Bartholomew's  hospital. 


Rep^rtk.'-^St.  Barihdamm't. 


Excision  of  a  Tumour  from  the  Thigh 
'■^Excision  of  a  portion  of  the  Supe* 
rior  Maxillary  none — Castration. 

On  Saturday,  October  26tb,  three  operatiooa 
were  performed  in  this  hospital  by  Mr.  Earie. 
The  first  was  the  removal  of  an  encysted  tu- 
mour from  the  thigh  of  a  young  woman.  The 
cyst  was  very  deeply  seatea,  lying  immediately 
over  the  femoral  artery.  The  next  was  the 
amputation  of  a  projecting  portion  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone,  in  a  child  three  years  old, 
who  had  also  double  hare-lip.  Mr.  Earle 
postponed  the  operation  for  hare-lip  until 
another  day.  The  third  operation  was  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  testicle,  in  a  young 
man  aged  24.  In  this  case  there  was  a^owth 
of  the  testicle  through  the  scrotum,  which  not 
being  of  a  malignant  nature,  Mr.  Earle  deter- 
mined to  remove  only  a  portion  of  the  organ. 
Having  made  two  semilunar  incisions  with  a 
small  knife,  one  on  each  side  of  the  diseased 
part,  Mr.  Earle  sliced  off  about  one-third  of 
the  body  of  the  testicle.  The  haemorrhage 
was  tri6ing.  After  the  operation  Mr.  Earle 
made  the  following  remarks. 

**  Gentlemen, — -In  this  case  there  was  scro* 
fulous  growth  of  the  testicle  through  the 
flcrotum.  Now  in  former  times  this  disease 
was  considered  malignant,  and  castration  was 
always  performed  in  such  cases.  The  disease, 
however,  is  not  malignant,  and  accordingly  in 
later  times  we  have  nad  recourse  to  the  com- 
paratively mild  operation  which  you  have  jurt 
seen  performed.  On  a  section  of  the  portion 
which  I  have  removed,  you  will  of  course  per* 
ceive  the  seminiferous  tubes;  inflammation 
takes  place  around  these  tubes,  and  adhesions 
ensue  between  the  testicle  and  scrotum.  I  have 
seen  very  many  cases  in  which  the  removal  of 
part  of  the  testicle  was  completely  successful ; 
the  integuments  being  drawn  together,  the 
wound  healed  by  the  first  intention.  This 
patient  wished  to  have  the  entire  testicle  re- 
moved, but  I  am  anxious  to  try  the  success  of 
this  operation.  Of  course  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  testicle  has  been  reqaoved  to  destroy  lU 


sexual  purposed.  This  disease  is  very  Ukelx 
to  be  confounded  with  growth  from  the  tunica 
*albuginea.  In  these  cases,  in  which  the  body 
of  the  testicle  is  affected,  you  will,  find  a  flow 
of  semen  from  the  testicle,  and  if  a  clean  linea 
cloth  be  placed  around  the  testicle,  it  will  be 
moistened  with  a  viscid  fluid,  evidently  semen. 
By  means  of  this  characteristic  you  can  always 
distinguish  disease  of  the  body  of  the  CesUde 
from  mat  of  the  tunica  albuginea." 

Fungoid  Excrescence  of  the  Tibia. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  14th  September  last 
we  reported  a  very  interesting  case  of  fungoid 
growth  from  the  tibia,  for  which  the  novel 
operation  of  scooping  out  the  morbid  mass  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Lawrence.  We  then  pro- 
mised to  give  the  results  of  the  operation  in  a 
future  number,  and  since  the  operation  the 
case  has  gone  on  as  follows :— > 

Oh  the  evening  of  the  operation  the  patient 
appeared  to  suffer  most  exquisite  agony,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  take  forty  drops  of  tincture 
of  opium,  which  succeeded  in  bringing  on  a 
sound  and  long  continued  sleep. 

Sept  17.  Feels  very  comfortable  this  day^ 
the  wound  presents  a  very  healthy  granulating 
aspect. 

Hautfus  talin.  J  ss.  4/ir  horii. 
Old  ricini  J  ss.  crat  tnane. 

The  patient  went  on  remarkably  well  in 
every  respect  until  the  beginning  of  October. 
Bowels  regular ;  slept  welll 

Oct.  3.  A  change  for  the  worse  took  place. 
He  seemed  to  suffer  considerable  pain ;  pulse 
very  frequent;  skin  hot;  bowels  irregular;  the 
surface  of  the  wound  presenting  a  very  un-- 
healthy  appearance, — evidently  erysipelatous. 
Apprehensions  were  entertained  ot  the  return 
of  the  original  disease,  which  will  probably 
ensue. 


8T.  OEOBOES'S  HOSPITAL. 


Fracture  of  the  Humerus  and  Radius 
^Amputation — Death. 

William  Gilchrist  was  admitted  some  weeks 
since,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Keate,  with  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  left  humerus,  and  simple 
fracture  of  the  right  radius.  The  accident 
had  been  occasioned  by  bis  falling  from  a 
platform  laden  with  stone,  at  the  new  buildings 
attached  to  King's  College.  The  compound 
fracture  was  so  severe,  that  Mr.  Keate  decided 
upon  amputating  the  arm  above  the  situation 
of  the  fracture,  which  was  done  four  hours 
after  his  admission.  The  roan  bore  the  ope- 
ration remarkably  well,  and  the  stump  soon 
put  on  a  healthy  appearance ;  an  abscess  formed 
in  the  surrounding  cellular  texture,  which  was 
opened,  and  discharged  freely;  the  man's 
health  did  not,  however,  appear  to  sufl^ 
materially  until  within  thirty-six  lioiinof  his 


death,  when  bir  spirits  began  to,  sink,  aod 
symptoms  of  serous  effusion  upon  the  brain 
were  manifest,  which  gradually  increased,  and 
tie  sank. 

On  a  post  mortem  examination  being  made, 
he  vessels  of  the  brain  were  found  distended, 
md  the  lateral  ventricles  filled  with  serum, 
md  a  small  abscess  was  discovered  connected 
vith  the  cerebellum,  which  appearances  may 
)e  considered  as  having  formed  the  proximate 
auses  of  death. 

*♦♦  We  perceive  by  a  report  in  the  Times 
lewspaper,  that  an  inquest  was  held  upon 
his  man,  in  the  course  of  which  some  rather 
rrelevant  remarks  were  indulged  in  by  a 
irother  of  the  deceased,  tending  to   throw 
'lame  upon  those  under  whose  care  he  was 
laced  whilst  in  the  hospital    We  had  fre- 
uent  occasion  to  see  him  whilst  in  the  hos- 
•ital,  and  have  as  often  heard  him  express 
I  mself  grateful  to  Mr.  Keate  and  Mr.  Hicks, 
the  house-surgeon)  for  their  uniform  kind- 
ess  to  him.    We  are  also  convinced  from 
ur  own  knowledge,  that  every  attention  pos- 
ible  was  paid  to  him.    We  have  not  the 
leans  of  accurately  disputing  the  fact  of  his 
ot  being  allowed  a  night-nurse  to  attend 
pon  him ;  but  this  we  can  say,  thai  during 
16  whole  of  our  pupilage  at  St.  George*s  we 
ever  heard  a  more  foolish,  groundless,  or 
sxatious  complaint  made,  and  we  therefore 
sheve  it  to  be  totally  and  completely  false. 
Q  the  necessity  of  a  post  mortem  examination 
e  need  not  remark ;  the  case  demanded  it, 
id  Mr.  Hicks  could  not  have  given  his  evi- 
mce  without  it.     The  exclamation  of  the 
arse,  respecting  headaches,  was  one  of  those 
ifortunatesalliesof  wit  to  which  Irish  maidens 
e  sometimes  prone ;  a  word  of  advice  to  her 
1  the  subject  will  completely  check  its  future 
currence. 

linical  Remark*  by  Mr.  Brodie, 

Corns. 

Corns  are  generally  compound  bodies, 
roposed  of  a  disorganised  thickened  cuticle 
)ove  and  an  inflamed  bursa  beneath.  They 
e  generally  caused  by  pressure,  and  if 
)u  relieve  that  pressure,  you  either  cure 
e  corn,  or  at  all  events  remove  the  ex* 
lisite  pain  in  them;  for  they  are  very 
inful,  and  frequently  lame  the  person  who 
ffers  under  them  when  thev  inflame  and 
ppurate.  You  will  find  haid  corns  on  the 
rface  of  the  phalangeal  joints  of  the  toes, 
d  soft  corns  occur  frequently  on  the  fourth 
d  the  little  toe,  which  latter  is  generally 
used  by  the  tight  shoe  pressing  the  end  of 
3  little  toe  under  the  other.  You  will  some- 
oes  find  a  thick  fungous  cuticle  on  the 
iide  of  the  great  toe  nail ;  this  is  caused  hy 
s  pressure  of  the  next  toe  on  one  side,  and 
?  nail  of  the  great  toe  on  the  other.  The 
cessary  treatment  to  relieve  all  these,  is  to 
(e  off  the  pressure  causing  them.  Where 
3re  is  this  thick  fmigous  cuticle  which  I  have 
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aftentioned,  you  may.  eat  and  paiHB  away  the 
nail  as  long  as  you  like,  but  you  will  not  re- 
lieve it  until  you  have  uken  off  the  pressure, 
(a  gentleman  present  here  remarked,  that  the 
French  surgeons  in  these  cases  removed  the 
entire  toe-nail).    Wherever  the  corn  is  situ- 
ated there  you  must  remove  the  pressure,  and 
the  best  way  to  do  this,  is  to  put  a  piece  of 
thick  buff  leather  around  the  corn,  leaving  an 
aperture  in  the  middle  for  the  com ;  this,  you 
will  find,  will  relieve  the  pressure  considerably. 
For  soft  corns  between  the  toes  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  place  a  piece  of  this  same  buff* 
leather  between  the  toes,  and   by  keeping 
them  thus  apart,  you  relieve  the  pressure  at 
the  bottom  between  each.     These  remarks 
were  made  with  reference  to  a  man  in  whom 
the  end  of  the  second  toe  was  pressed  down- 
wards, and  the  second  phalangeal  joint  was 
raised,  with  a  hard  corn  on  its  summit,  to  re- 
lieve which  Mr.  Brodie  strapped  it  down,  even 
with  Uie  other  toes,  by  passing  strips  of  ad- 
hesive plaster  orer  tbe  corn  and  under  the 
adjoiniiig  toes»    Mr.  Brodie  remarked,  that 
this  pUn  frequently  succeeded,  although  he 
feared  that  this  patient  was  too  old  for  it  to 
prove  of  material  benefit  to  him. 


Calculus  FesiccB^LUhoiomy^Deaik. 

George  Young,  a  boy  of  scrofulous  appear- 
ance, let  9,  was  admitted  Oct.  2nd,  unoer  the 
care  of  Mr.  Babington.  He  stated  that  he 
had  been  afflicted  with,  and  suffered  from, 
symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  as  far  back 
as  any  period  he  could  recollect,  and  that  some 
short  time  since  he  voided  blood  with  Jiis 
urine.  He  complains  of  no  pain  when  pres- 
sure is  made  upon  the  region  of  the  abdomen, 
nor  has  he  any  pain  in  passing  his  water,  or 
afterwards,  which  latter  symptom  he  had  some 
time  since^  Has  no  tenesmus,  and  can  retain 
his  water  perfectly  well  at  night.  The  calcu- 
lus can  be  easily  detected  by  the  sound  ;  urine 
acid.  The  general  state  of  his  health  was 
attended  to,  and  his  bowels  were  kept  open, 
and  he  had  ordinary  diet. 

16th.  Olei  ricint,  Jss  hdc  nocte  tumend. 

17th.  The  operation  of  lithotomy  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Babington.  Nothing  worthy 
of  remark  occurred  during  the  progress  of  it. 
Some  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  ex- 
tracting the  stone,  which  was  of  a  large  size. 
Fever  diet. 

R.  Pulv.  ipecac,  comp.  er.  iij. 

Httuat,  salma  ^j.    MUce,  fiat  kauiU 
4tu  horU  tumend* 

Nine  p.m.  No  bleeding  has  occurred  from 
the  wound,  and  the  urine  has  flowed  freely 
through  it.  Pulse  120.  He  appears  very 
feverish  and  restless.    Tongue  white  and  dry, 

18th.  Continued  very  restless  and  uneasy 
during  the  whole  of  last  night,  and  slept 
only  at  short  interrupted  Intervals.  Tongue 
brown,  dry,  and  parched ;  complains  of  great 
thizat;  pulse  120 ;  abdomen  swelled  and  tym-< 
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puiHiCi  ind  mtf  teodtr.  Oomplaim  of  mte 
when  prenuM  is  made  otot  the  region  of  the 
pubis,  but  not  higher  up.  The  urine  wu 
tasted  but  not  found  acid.  Was  sick  twice 
during  the  night  after  Uking  his  medicine. 

R.  HamU  ammonia  citrat.  talm,  c.  am- 
man.  carbon,  gr.  iij.  m  exeen.  QHt 
horii  tumend. 
Bain,  tepid,  veipere. 

R.  Olei  ridni  3iij>  ftatim  tumencU 

Six  F.M.  On  visiting  him  we  found  his  pulse 
at  140>  small  and  wcJ[.  He  had  been  in  the 
batli  about  twenW  minutes,  when  he  oom*- 
plained  of  great  iaintness,  and  was  removed 
to  bed  and  slept  very  sound  for  a  short  time. 

Eleven  p.M*  Worse  in  manyrespeets;  pulse 
sunken  and  weak  i  abdomen  tympanitic ;  pain 
on  pressure  has  extended  higher  up  towards 
the  umbilicus;  the  bowels  have  not  been  ie» 
lieved  since  the  operation. 

BepsL  haua.  ssAvr.  m  ttain  effervei.  e, 
Moeekar,  alb.  i  ss. 

19th.  On  visiting  him  this  morning  we 
found  that  he  had  Wn  very  restless  and  un- 
easnr during  the  whole  night;  had  slept  but 
little;  refused  to  take  his  medicine,  but  took  a 
small  quantity  of  the  castor  oil,  which  operated 
once.  The  tympanitic  swelling  of  the  abdo- 
men has  diminished  since  yesterday;  com- 
plains of  pain  on  pressure  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  abdomen.  He  vomited  twice 
after  his  breakfast  this  morning,  and  brought 
up  from  his  stomach  some  thickened  coagulated 
substance  resembling  curd,  but  which  the  clini- 
cal reporter  of  the  case  states  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  cheese  soaked  in  water.  He  has 
oeen  in  the  bath  again  to-day  for  about  ten 
minutes,  from  which  he  felt  much  relieved. 
Pulse  135  and  weak ;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  tongue 
dry,  brown  in  the  centre  and  red  at  the  edges. 

R.  Fmialbi,  i'li.    Soda  water. 

10  p.  M.  He  appears  better  in  every  respect; 
skin  cooler ;  pulse  less  quick,  124,  and  firm ; 
not  near  so  restless ;  toufue  moist  and  clean ; 
less  tenderness  over  the  abdomen  on  pressure ; 
has  had  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels  since 
that  produced  by  the  castor  oil. 

20th.  Slept  very  little  during  last  night,  and 
was  veiy  restless.  Had  two  evacuations  from 
the  bowels  during  the  night  and  one  this 
morning.  Tenderness  of  the  abdomen  is  quite 
gone,  except  just  above  the  region  of  the  pubiS| 
where  it  still  remains ;  has  not  had  any  return 
of  sickness,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  his  medicine.  He  was  in  the  bath 
this  morning  for  a  short  time,  which  relieved 
him  very  much.  Pulse  120,  small  and  weak ; 
ton^e  moist  and  red,  but  be  does  not  con* 
plain  of  much  thirst;  face  flushed,  but  the 
general  surface  of  the  body  is  eooL  He  wai 
ordered  gin  Jij,  beef-tea  Oj. 

21st.  Much  better  to-day ;  less  restlessness ; 
complafais  of  pain  in  the  stomafib,  which, 
however,  is  not  increased  by  piessufe.  The 
gia  and  wakt  eaiMd  a  aUght  digne  of  neb. 


ness  this  morning.  Ther*  hu  been  no  eva- 
cuation from  the  boweUi  since  yesterday.  -  He 
complains  of  some  pain  in  the  wound,  which 
on  being  examined  was  found  to  have  a  dark 
unhealthy  appearance.  Tongue  red  and  dry. 
without  much  thirst;  pulse  120,  weak  and 
ftilK  A  linseed-meai  cauplasm  was  ordered 
to  be  applied  to  the  wound. 

22na.  Verv  restless  during  the  past  night ; 
no  appetite;  has  taken  no  solid  food  since  the 
operation ;  was  placed  in  the  bath  thb  morn- 
ing from  whkh  he  expressed  himself  much 
relieved;  has  had  no  evacuation  from  the 
bowels  since  yesterday;  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen  the  same  as  at  last  report ;  wound 
has  put  on  a  sloughy  appearance;  jioultice 
eoula  not  be  kept  in  dose  contact  with  the 
wound,  which  wss'ordered  to  be  washed  instead 
with  the  solutwn  of  chloride  of  lime ;  wae 
sick  this  BHiriiidg  and  braogbt  tip  some  darfc*> 
coloured  fluid  from  the  stomach ;  pulse  125, 
very  small  and  feeble ;  tongue  red  and  dry  in 
the  centre,  but  not  furred. 

23rd.  Died  at  half-past  12,  p.  M. 

AtUopttf. — On  laying  open  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  there  were  found  depositions  of  poa 
in  various  parts  of  it  The  urinary  bladder 
was  healthy  in'  appearance  except  at  the  spot 
where  the  incision  into  it  had  been  made, 
which  was  In  a  sloughy  state,  as  was  the  cel- 
lular membrane  immediately  surrounding  it. 
The  whole  exterior  surface  of  the  bladder  waa 
embedded  (if  we  roav  so  speak)  in  pus.  The 
kidneys  were  found  dueasea ;  they  were  larger 
in  sixe,  paler  in  colour,  and  softer  in  texture 
than  natural ;  the  cortical  portion  of  each  was 
apparently  contracted,  and  tlie  infondibula 
were  dilated.  There  was  an  effbsion  of  pus 
and  serum  between  the  peritoneum  and  dorsal 
muscles,  and  the  cellular  membrane  was  in  a 
sloughy  state  as  high  up  as  the  diaphragm. 
The  viscera  of  the  thorax  were  healthy. 


WE8TMIN8TSR  HOSPITAL. 

Extraordinary  camplicaiion  ofSymp* 
ioms — Cholera  —  Premature  £«- 
bour — Death, 

J.  H.  a  young  woman,  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  yean  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  about  the  middle  of  August  last,  com- 
plaining of  very  severe  pains  in  the  right  hip, 
resulting  from  a  fall  whieh  she  stated  she  had 
received  a  few  days  previous.  About  thir^ 
leeches  were  applied  to  her  groin,  which 
aflbrded  peat  rebef,  as  the  uneasy  sensations 
in  the  hip  disappeared,  but  were  soon  sue- 
seeded  by  various  symptoms  indicating  the 
presence 'of  cholera.  The  eyeballs  became 
retracted,  and  the  countenance  drawn  up; 
pulse  very  small;  body  cold.  She  was  ordered 
to  take  eflbrvescent  draughts  every  hour  in  the 
day.  The  symptoms  of  cholera  gradually  be- 
eaoae  less  marked,  andeyentoally  disappested. 
Ssr  coitttsMiMe  pntoeiliBStBnlsMsaMMSM 
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vnd  her  stoob  ware  more  healthy.    Pulse 
ibout  93,  soft ;  bowels  open. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  the  pa- 
lent  suddenly  became  worse,  and  complained 
»fjcry  violent  pains  in  the  hypogastric  region 
ind  abdomen.  A  few  days  afler  these,  bad 
ymptoms  had  set  in,  the  patient  was  delivered 
•r  a  foetus  about  12  weeks  old.  Thb  occur- 
en^  took  place  without  the  knowledge  even 
f  the  nurse,  and  it  appeared  that  she  had 
ttempted  herself  to  deUch  the  placenta,  but 
ler  exertions  to  accomplish  this  object  were 
leffectual.  She  concealed  her  delivery  from 
11  the  attendanu  until  the  morning  visit  of  the 
ouse  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  who  discovered 
er  situation.  Her  pulse  at  this  time  was  ex- 
sedingly  rapid,  and  she  appeared  to  labour 
nder  great  nervous  irritability.  The  house 
irgeon  endeavoured  to  remove  the  placenta, 
ut  found  it  attached  te  the  fundus  of  the 
teros.  Soon  after  she  complained  of  the 
?currenceof  violent  pains  in  her  hip,  and  died 
lortly  after. 

On  a  post-mortem  examinaaon  the  general 
pect  of  the  abdominal  viscera  was  healthy, 
id  a  large  portion  of  pus  was  found  in  the 
jntoneal  sac  The  uterus  was  somewhat  con- 
icted,  and  there  was  ulceration  of  the  carti- 
§[e  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  of  the  right  side. 
Mr.  White  was  interrogated  by  one  of  the 
ipils  respecting  his  opinions  with  regard  to 
lolera.  Mr.  W.  said  that  he  did  not  agree 
th  Mr.  Brodie  in  his  opinion  that  cholera 
IS  always  preceded  by  diarrhoea;  his  practice 
i  not  strengthen  the  assertion. 
On  Saturday,  Nov.  9tb,  after  his  clinical 
iture,  Mr.  Guthrie  proceeded  to  Up  a  very 
•ge  hydrocele.  Mr.  G.  at  first  intended  to 
ect  back  the  fluid  which  came  from  the  hy- 
>cele,  but  postponed  the  injecUon,  remarking. 
It  in  cases  of  such  large  hydrocele  as  the  one 
»ent,  it  was  advisable  not  to  inject  immedi- 
iy,  but  to  allow  some  days  to  elapse  before 
i  injection  of  the  fluid. 

Erysipelas  qfihe  Arm^Cure  by 
Incisions. 

Short  incisions,  about  three  or  four  inches 
length,  were  made  in  the  arm.  This  treat- 
nt  was  originally  recommended  by  Mr. 
thrie,  in  his  work  on  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
e  principle  on  which  incisions  are  made,  is 
liminish  the  tension  of  the  parts,  and  thus 
{en  the  erj'sipelatous  tendency.  In  this 
3,  incisions  have  been  crowned  with  ooni- 
le  success. 

UEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  THS 
COUNTY  OF  LINCOLN. 

B  have  much  pleasure  in  informing 
'  readers  that  a  Medical  Association 
I  been  formed  in  the  county  of 
leoln^  for  the  purpose  ''  of  encou- 
isg  fair  and  HDeral  oonduct  among^ 


«11 

medical  pmotitioners,  promoting  their 
social  intercourse,  and  supporting  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  profes- 
sion." Every  other  shire  should  have 
its  Association.  The  above  Associa* 
tion  proposed  and  carried  unanimously 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  late  Medical 
Officers  of  the  Aldersgate-street  Dis- 
pensary. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SlTROfiONS.  — « 
OBRTIFICATES  UNDER  FALSE  PRE- 
TENCES. 

The  following  circular  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  lecturers  in  London. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
Sisi  October,  1833. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Court  of 
Examiners  to  acquaint  you  that  cer-i 
tificates  of  attendance  on  lectures  have 
been  offered  to  the  Court,  in  order  to 
entitle  the  candidates  to  examination 
for  the  diploma  of  this  College,  which 
certificates  the  Court  are  fully  satis- 
fied were  obtained  under  false  pre- 
tences. 

I  am  further  directed  to  request 
you  will  inform  the  students  compos- 
ing your  class  of  the  extreme  dissatis- 
faction and  re^et  with  which  the 
Court  have  made  this  discovery,  and 
that  you  will  assure  them  the  Court 
will  in  future  punish,  with  the  utmost 
severity  the  law  admits,  all  persons 
who  may  be  implicated  in  a  similar 
offence. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
E.  Belfour,  Secretary. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Edinburgh  Town  Council,  Nov, 
2. — An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
Council  was  held  to-day  at  one  o'clock. 
The  Lord  Provost  said  it  was  his  most 
agreeable  duty  to  lay  upon  the  table 
an  act  passed  by  his  Majesty  in  favour 
of  the  Town  Council,  vesting  in  that 
corporation  the  future  appointment  of 
the  Professors  of  Medicine  and  Gene- 
ral Pathology,  and  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, in  consequence  of  the  liberal/ 
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impartidl,  and  judicious  use  tbey  bad 
hitherto  made  of  their  academical  pa- 
tron^e,.and  reposing. great  trust  and 
confidence  in  their  future  discretion 
in  this  respect.     The  warrant  was 
then  read  and  received  with  applause. 
His  Lordship  stated  that  this  warrant 
was  executed  15th  July,  but  wiw  re- 
fused to  be  subscribed  by  his  Majesty 
until  he  had  made  the  proper  inqui- 
yies  into  the  conduct  of  the  Councilj, 
>vhich  he  had  most  graciously  done  per- 
sonally, and  having  met  with  his  high 
approbation,  he  had  surrendered  his 
patronage  in  their  favour. 

S LECTION  OP  SURGEON  TO  THE  HUD- 
DERSFIELD  AND  UPPER  AOBRIOG 
INFIUMARY. 


LiMHHioK.— The  gentlemen  of  the 
Profession  in  this  city  purpose,  we 
understand,  to  establish  a  medical  li- 
brary in  Barrington's  Hospital,  which 
will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
Faculty  and  the  public. 

apothecaries'  hall. 

Names  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
Court  of  Examiners  granted  Certifi- 
cates of  Qualification  on  Thursday, 
November  7tb- 

{Newcastle-upon 
Tyue. 
.  London. 
.  EUeftmere,  Salop. 
.  Colchester. 
.  Amcside. 
.  Newark,  Notta. 


Thomas  Common 

Joseph  Douglas 
Fred.  Atcherley  Edwarda 
George  Northon  Foaker 
William  Greenwood  . 
John  Lumley  Sudbury 


On  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  October, 
the  election  of  Surgeon  to  the  above 
Institution,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Atkinson,  took  place  in  the 
Court  House  at  Hudderstield.     The 
candidates  for  the  office  were  Mr.  J. 
T.  Bradshaw,  Mr.  T.   R.  Tatham, 
Mr.  James  Astin,  Mr.  T.  Wrigley> 
and  Mr.  \Villiam  Greenwood ;  but  the 
two  last  mentioned  gentlemen  with- 
drew before  the  election  took  place. 
The   attendance  of  subscribers   was 
numerous  and  respectable,  there  being 
before  eleven  o'clock,  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  the  commencement  of  busi- 
ness, not  fewer  than  four  or  five  hun- 
dred   gentlemen  present.     The  poll 
commenced  at  twenty  minutes  past 
one  o'clock,  and  terminated  at  a  quar- 
ter past  three,  as  follows:  — 

Mr.  Bradshaw        •        .    291 
Mr.  Tatham  .         .        .225 
Mr.  Astin      ...      64 
Majority  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bradshaw    66. 

Wk  are  happy  to  find  that  the 
Brecknock  Infirmary  is  likely  to  be 
soon  opened.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
subscribers,  held  last  week,  at  which 
Col.  Wood,  M.P.  for  the  county,  pre- 
sided, it  was  resolved  that  the  build- 
ing should  be  completed  forthwith. 
Arrangements  were  at  the  same  time 
made  to  open  the  Infirmary  for  the 
'Mseption  of  patients  about  the  begin- 
ig  of  November. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

j4.  B ^The  case  was  grossly  mismanaged, 

and  had  an  inquest  been  held  before  a  medical 
coroner,  the  surf;eon  would  have  been  como 
mitted  to  the  Old  Bailey. 

X, — The  proposed  plan  will  lead  to  im- 
prisonment, if  detected  by  the  Company  of 
Apothecaries. . 

A  duped  Apprentice.— The  Hall  cannot 
recognise  the  indentures  of  an  illegal  prac- 
titioner. 

The  PluiMtead  Inquest. — ^We  cannot  offer 
an  opinion  upon  the  authority  of  newspaper 
reports. 

A  Dublin  Correspondent. -*-We  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  communications  on  the  pro- 
jected reform  in  the  Irish  Hall. 

Mr.  Palmer. — We  shall  feel  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  articles  mentioned. 

Mr.  Stritch — We  are  much  obliged  by  the 
oommunica^tion,  and  thank  our  friend  for  seUing 
his  illustrious  preceptor  right  with  regard  tO; 
us.  We  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  doing' 
him  ample  justice  when  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

A  Middlesex  Correspondent — ^We  request 
our  friend  will  continue  his  communicaUons. 
We  should  be  happy  to  see  liim. 

A  Borough  Student. — It  is  impMsible^no 
Lecturer  could  bt  so  vain  and  fc^lish  **  as  ta 
advise  his  class  to  read  no  book,  but  depend 
upon  his  own  lectures."  An  A iperican  author 
soberly  declared  a  short  time  since,  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  if  all  medical  works 
were  burned. 


All  Communications  and  Books  for  Review 
to  be  foi:warded  (free  of  expense)  to  the  Pub-., 
lishers,  356,  Strand,  near  King*!  Qolk^.      . , 
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1  T?nTiTi>i?c  which  the  deformity  shows  itself  after  puberty, 

.lji!iUXUKJ!.b  the  spine  becomes  twisted,  or  the  pelvis  dis- 

ON  THR  fibred ;  but  I  believe,  in  every  example  of 

PRINCIPLES,  PRACTICE,  *   OPE-  ?"  ^^""^^  ^^H^^^^^t  *"**  5°?1?  of  the  pelvis 

BY  PR0GPB880R  SAVUBL  COOPBB.  There  is  a  deformity  of  the  spine  arising 

Ddhered  at  the  Unwertity  of  London,  >"  y??"&  persons  who  are  growing  with  great 

Q^^^  iQoo    iQoo  rapidity,  especially  in  females,  which  does 

i>euion  Ibdi— IBdd.  n^j  ^^p^^^  ^^  ^^^  disorder  of  the  bones  ana- 

.   «,   .ooo  logous  to  rickets,  but  on  the  circumstance  of 

ticTURB  I.XIV.,  OEL.VM8D  MARCH  7, 1833.  ;^y^  i„divWu.b'  not  exercUiDg  their  muscles 

Gbktlbmbn, — I  mentioned  yesterday  evening,  eoually,  or  on  their  being  prevented  from 
that  in  rickets,  the  bones  become  unnaturally  taking  the  free  and  unconstrained  positions 
brittle,  and  in  the  subject  from  which  this  and  exercises  most  agreeable  to  nature.  Under 
skeleton  was  taken,  the  bones  of  the  leg  were  such  disadvantages,  the  spine  becomes  de- 
iimctured,  from  some  slight  cause  or  another,  in  formed,  without  any  imperfection  in  the  tex- 
the  dissecting  room.  Now,  you  will  find  it  ture  or  development  of  the  bones,  and  con- 
geDerally  observed  in  works  on  surgery,  that  sequently  there  is  no  rickety  disease  of  them, 
rickety  bones  which  happen  to  break,  will  When  curvature  of  the  spine,  which  has  arisen 
not  unite  again  favourably;  either  that  the  from  such  causes,  is  not  too  considerable,  and  the 
onion  is  brought  about  very  tediously  and  growth'of  the  individual  not  yet  completed,  the 
stowly,  or  is  not  completed  at  all,  while,  in  some  deformity  may  be  removed  by  letting  all  the 
instances,  it  is  only  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  muscles  of  the  trunk  be  daily  exercised  in  a 
nature.  But,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  free,  regular,  and  uniform  manner,  so  as  not 
goes,  I  should  say,  that  bodes  afl^ted  with  to  suffer  one  set  to  be  put  more  into  action  than 
uiis  disease  generally  unite  much  better  than  another.  It  is  on  these  principles  that  gym- 
might,  a  priori,  be  expected.  No  doubt,  when  nastic  feats  and  manceuvresbecome  exceemng  y 
the  disease  exists  in  an  extreme  degree,  there  useful  in  the  treatment  of  deformities  of  the 
may  be  considerable  difficulty  in  efreeting  the  spine,  which  are  so  common  in  girls  during 
union  of  their  fractures,  and  sometimes  there  their  growth.  However,  if  the  ddbrmity  has 
may  be.no  disposition  to  form  callus  at  all.  1  been  of  long  etandhig,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
observed  also  in  the  last  lecture,  that  the-conj*  remove  it  in  this  or  any  other  way ;  for  the 
nion  period  of  the  commencement  of  ricki^ts  disease  Ihen  approaches  in  its  nature  to  that 
is  between  the  ages  of  eight  months  and  tbvee  kind) of  deformity  of  the  skeleton,  which  results 
years;  but  you  ou^ht  to  he  apprised/^at  the  from  old  'age.  Here,  gentlemen,  you  see  a 
disease  juay  begin  in  the  foetus  befbre  birth,  specimen  of  a  curvature  of  the  spine,  brought 
of  which  net  I  now  show  you  ati  example,  on  idtogether  by  the  efTect  of^  old  age ;  of 
Here  is  the  skeleton  of  a  fcetos,  which  exhibits  course,  the  deformity,  arising  from  the  cause 
a  strongly  marked  rickety  condition  of  the  now  specified,  is  campletely  irremediable, 
bones,  ft  was  likewise  explained  to  you  at  When  the  curvature  is  of  the  dorsal  vertebras, 
our  last  meeting,  that  the  heads  of  rickety  in-  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  is  usually  inclined 
dividuals  are  generally  very  large,  the  bones  to  the  right  side,  as  you  seeifi  the  skeleton 
of  the  cnuiium  exceedingly  •  thick  in  some  which  I  now  show  .you,  and  the  consequence 
places,  and  thin  in  others,  and  that  the  bones  of  this  is,  that  there  is  such  an  alteration  in  the 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  skeleton  are  much  less  positbn  of  the  ribs,  that  there  is  a  great  con- 
developed  than  those  of  the  upper  half.  It  is-  vexity  of  them  in  the  right  side,  and  a  flat- 
questkmable,  whether  the  bones,  after  the  tening  of  them  on  the  left ;  in  this  example, 
Mult  age,  ever,  btoome  affected  witb  rickets  you  see  that  the  ribs  are  thrown  in  the  direction 
for  the  first  ttnie.  You  nwtt  viUi  via^sy  la  I  haiye  deicribed.  Then  the  scapula  is  nv ' 
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to  project  backwards,  and  the  right  shoulder 
is  thrown  forward.  In  consequence  of  the 
flattening  of  the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  there 
is  hardly  room  enough  in  it  for  the  proper 
action  of  the  heart  and  the  due  expansion 
of  the  lungs.  In  many  instances  the  spinal 
column  is  not  merely  curved,  but  twisted  in 
a  spiral  manner,  and  perhaps  this  illustration 
of  the  foct,  now  ad¥erted  to,  is  one  of  the  best 
preparations  of  the  kind  in  London ;  you  may 
nbtlce,  that  there  is  not  only  a  curvature  of 
the  spine,  but  a  complete  twist  of  it,  insomuch, 
that  in  one  part  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
vertebree  are  brought  nearly  round  to  where 
their  bodies  ought  to  be  situated. 

In  some  of  these  cases,  the  clavicle  may  be 
displaced,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  shoulder j  tbatis^'  the- 
sternal  end  of  that  bone  may  be  thrown  in- 
wards so  as  to  press  upon  the  oesophagus. 
An  instance  of  such  displacement  of  the  sternal 
end  of  the  clavicle  is  mentioned  in  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  work  on  Dislocations,  and  the  pres* 
sure  on  the  cesopbagus  was  such,  that  the 
surgeon,  under  whose  care  the  patient  was 
placed,  was  obliged  to  remove  a  portion  of. 
the  clavicle  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  con- 
sequences which  would  have  arisen  from  the 
impediment  to  deglutition.  Gentlemen,  the 
next  preparations  show  you  the  alterations  in 
the  form  of  the  female  pelvis  occasioned  by 
ricketsi  Here,  the  pelvis  has  assumed  a  tri- 
angular shape, — the  sacrum  is  displaced,  and 
the  ossa  innominata  are  thrown  inwards  so  as 
to  give  the  pelvis  a  triangular  shape.  In 
rickety  females,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  you 
know,  are  smaller  than  natural, — not  properly 
developed,  and,  you  see,  that  the  pelvis,  which 
we  are  now  examining,  is  surprisingly  smalL 
In  the  museum,  you  may  see  the  pelvis  of  an 
elderly  female,  the  bones  of  which  are  very 
incompletely  developed. 

When  tliere  is  a  bend  of  the  spine  in  one 
direction,  there  will  frequently  be  another  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  counterba- 
lance it,  and  sometimes  there  will  be  even  a 
third  curvature,  so  that  the  spine  will  repre- 
sent an  italic  S,  as  illustrated  in  the  excellent 
specimen,  which  I  now  place  before  you  for 
examination.  In  rickets,  the  bones  of  the 
limbs  opay  be  bent  laterally,  and  the  convexity 
of  the  curve  may  be  on  the  external  side  of  the 
limb ;  here  is  a  specimen,  in  which  the  bones 
of  the  \ef(  are  thus  deformed.  I  have  recom- 
mended the  conservator  to  make  a  perpendi- 
_  cular  section  of  this  tibia  with  a  fine  saw,  as  I 
think  it  would  show  in  an  admirable  manner 
the  great  thickness  of  the  lesser  curvature, 
compared  to  that  of  the  greater;  it  is  also  a 
capital  example  of  the  flattened  shape  often 
communicated  by  rickets  to  a  long  bone,  which 
ought  rightly  to  be  more  or  less  cylindrical. 
These  changes,  as  I  have  explained  to  you, 
seemed  designed  to  confer  strength  in  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  bone  in  which  it  is  wanted. 

With  respect  to  the  ireatmeni  of  rickelSi  I 
may  observe,  gentlemen,  that  m  the  diseeie 


consists  in  a  congenital  defect  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  bones,  its  removal,  perhaps,  scarcely 
admits  of  being  effected  but  by  nature  herselC 
We  know  of  nothing  that  has  the  power  of  so 
ullering  the  texture  of  the  osseous  system,  as 
to  communicate  to  it  a  due  consistence,  to 
rectify  the  derangement  of  its  nutrition,  and 
promote  its  full  development  While  tlie  bones 
are  under  the  influence  of  these  imperfee^ 
tions  in  their  texture  and  nutrttbn,  they  gia<- 
dually  yield  under  the  pressure  of  the  parts 
above  them,  and  to  the  action  of  the  muscles 
connected  with  them ;  and  hence  they  bend* 
and  deformity  ensues.  Now,  the  question  ii^ 
how  can  we  counteract  these  two  causes  of  de^ 
formity  I  One  would  say»of  couiae,  by^keepiny 
the  muscles  from  acting,  and  taking  off  the 
weight  of  the  parts  most  liabl^  to  affect  the 
bones  by  their  pressure  on  them.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, considerable  diffici^lty  is  experienced 
in  putting,  these  principles  into  execution ;  for» 
if  the  individual  be  confined  long  in  the  recum- 
bent position  withbut  being  allowed  to  use  hts 
muscles,  his  constitution  soon  begins  to  soflfar 
—he  loses  his  strength— and  his  health  gets 
into  a  state,  in  which  no  improvement  in  the 
texture  and  development  of  the  bones  can  take 
place.  Again,  if  you  attempt  to  take  off  the 
weight  of  particular  parts  by  mechanical  means, 
by  the  use  of  machinery,  the  pressure  will 
only  be  transferred  to  other  parts;  thus,  in  the 
application  of  machinery  to  take  off  the  weight 
of  the  head,  chest,  and  upper  limbs,  ftom  the 
spine,  you  would  be  obliged  to  use  the  pelvis 
as  a  fulcrum,  and  thus  deformity  of  the  bonce 
of  the  pelvis  might  be  produced.  You  have 
seen  the  skeleton,  which  we  possess,  in  whieh 
the  humeri  have  been  vastly  deformed  by  the- 
pressure  of  the  crutches  on  whkh  the  indiivi* 
dual  supported  himself.  However,  it  is  not 
my  wish  to  declare,  that  the  use  of  machinery 
in  rickets  should  be  entirely  relinquished; 
perhaps»  in  some  respects  it  is  preferable  to  a 
rigorous  observance  of  the  reeambent  poeitien, 
in  which  the  patient  always  loses  his  heiltb. 
Experience  teaehes  us,  thai  whatever  tends  1o 
strengthen  the  constitution  has  a  decided  tea» 
deocy  to  promote  the*  removal  of  the  siekely 
disorganisation  of  bones  (  and  as  the  individual 
grows  and  acquires  strength,  those  parts  of  the 
osseoos  system,  which  the  disease  has  deformed* 
will  assume  greater  strength,  and  a  better 
shape.  In  the  treatment  of  rickels,  therefore, 
it  is  always  an  important  object  to  reeliff  anr 
manifest  disorder  in  the  health,  and  in  pattt- 
cular  to  keep  up  the  chiU's  strength.  You  wiU 
find  many  ricketv  patients  more  or  less  debi- 
litated, emaciated,  or  big4)ellied,  and  some  of 
them  plainly  scrofuloua  To  these  sea-bath* 
ing  will  prove  eminently  serviceable,  care 
being  taken  to  promote  the  cutaneoos  circsda^ 
tion  by  the  use  of  the  flesh  brush,  or  frictieii 
with  napkins.  Tonics,  and  particnkrly  j«eel 
medicines,  wiU  abo  be  beoeficiai.  When  the 
curvature  of  the  lower  ex  tremity  is  coasideraUe, 
machinery  may  be  applied,  and  when  the  de* 
fermity  is  conjoined  with  an  iavephm  ef  the 
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foot,  «'  mtl  Mi  may  be  ancomplttlMd  by 
means  of  tnachanical  contrivanoet  sold  ia  the 
shops.    But  I  think  that,  where  machinery  is 
employed,  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to 
exercise  bis  muscles  for  a  certain  period  of  the 
day.    I  have  already  told  you,  that  many 
deformities  arisinor  from  rickets  may  be  cured 
entirely  on  gymnastic  principles,  that  is,  the 
patient  is  obli|red  to  follow  up  a  certain  train 
of  exercises,  which  put  all  his  muscles  into 
regular  and  equal  action ;  and  one  principle  is 
to  put  into  action  the  antagonists  of  those  mus- 
cles, whose  preponderating  activity  and  strength 
have  led  to  the  deformity,  as  Well  as  those 
muscles  Ibamselvea*    Thus,  when  the  spine  is 
drawn  to  onesided  by  the  right  arm  and  shoul- 
der being  used  more  than  the  left,  the  object 
is  to  put  the  muscles  of  the  left  side  into  regu- 
lar exercise,  in  order  to  counteract  the  etTect  of 
the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side*     Mr.  Til* 
leard  Ward's  great  success  in  the  treatment 
of  deformities  depends,  I  believe,  upon  the  skill 
with  which  he  puts  these  principles  into  practice. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  next  to  speak  of  exosUms* 
The  term  signifies  a  tumour  of  a  bony  nature 
growing  upon  and  arising  from  a  bone.    Some 
confusion  has  been  occasioned  by  the  tern 
having  been  applied  by  some  authors  to  osseous 
swellings  of  various  kinds — some  of  which 
receive  this  name  merely  because  they  are 
connected  with  bones.  Thus,  whether  the  en- 
largement be  spina  yentosa,  that  is,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  walls  of  a  bone  by  suppuration 
within  it,  or  whether  it  be  a  deposition  of 
osseous  matter  between  the  periosteum  and 
the  surface  of  a  bone,  the  effect  of  venereal 
inflammation ;  whether  it  be  a  fibrous  or  me- 
dullsry  tumour  nowing  in  the  cancellous  struc- 
ture, and  producing  swelling  of  a  bone,  or 
wheiljer  it  be  really  a  bony  tumour  growing 
out  of  and  arising  from  the  walls  of  a  bone} 
the  term  seroftoits  has  been  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  denote  each  of  these  different  kinds 
>f  disease.    I  need  hardly  sav,  that  this  has  led 
U>  great  ooofiision,  and  is  a  bad  arrangement  i 
nor  has  this  confusion  been  at  all  diminished 
!>y  the  division  of  exostoses  into  irue  and  false, 
>he  latter  denoting  spina  ventosa  and  certain 
ungous  and  medullary  tumours  beginning  in 
he  interior  of  bones,  and  then  making  their 
vay  outwards.    Sir  Astley  Ckxiper  describes 
ixostosisas  having  two  seats;  by  oeriostwai 
figo§km$y  he  means  that  form  of  the  disease,  in 
vhich  bony  matter  is  deposited  between  the 
leriosteum  and  the  surlaoe  of  the  bone;  but, 
>y  metbUhrw  mmlmty  be  implies  a  growth 
rom  the  nsednUary  texture  by  which  the  bone 
I  expanded  and  nltiosately  absorbed  and  do* 
troyed,  so  that  the  tnoioar  protrudes  extern 
tally.    Now,  tliis  latter  kind  of  tumour  does 
lot  consist  entirely  of  bone,  and  some  forms 
fit  are  believed  by  many  pathologists  to  be  of 
malignant  clmracter,  partaking  of  the  nature 
f  fungus  hmmalodee,  or  meduilarv  sarcoma, 
•ir  Amy  Cooper  has  also  divkled  exostoses 
ato  cartiiatemmu  tnd  ftrngmth  the  former 
eiag  piwiM  by  a  etfftiiaiiiMNis  depoaitf  iot* 


which  osseous  matter  is  afterwards  secreted ; 
while  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  nothing  mora 
or  less  than  fungus  haomatodes  of  the  bones. 

The  largest  true  exoelotet  are  chiefly  met 
with  on  the  long  bones,  and  if  you  sometimes 
meet  with  considerable  ones  on  other  bones» 
they  are  generally  not  of  the  true  kind  :  thus, 
in  the  cariUagmoua  exottotiiofthemeduUary 
membrane,  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
the  shell  of  the  bone  is  extremely  tliin,  and, 
within  it,  there  is  an  elastic,  firm,  and  fibrous 
substance.  In  other  instances,  you  will  notice 
a  medullary  substance,  which  medullary  sub- 
stance is  known  to  have  the  same  character 
as  thst  of  fungus  hmmatodes;  whereas,  tha 
fibrous  growth  is  not  of  a  malignant  nature. 
It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  blending  ox 
so  manv  different  diseases  together  under  the 
name  of  ewotUme  creates  vast  impediment  t^ 
a  clear  view  of  the  subject ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  term 
exottoeii  were  limited  to  a  bony  tumour,  grow- 
ing out  of  a  bone  and  forming  a  projection  on 
its  surface,  and  not  consisting  of  the  growth  of 
a  soft  substance  originating  in  the  interior  o£ 
the  bone,  leading  to  an  expansion  of  its  walls> 
and  afterwards  to  a  protrusion  of  the  fungous, 
fibrous,  or  cartilaginous  mass  itself. 

'Various  terms  are  applied  to  true  exostoses^ 
according  to  the  textures  which  they  exhibit; 
some  are  lameUaied,  there  being  distinct  layers 
observable  in  their  texture ;  others  Mxe  cellular* 
and  not  solid ;  while  others  are  so  solid  and 
hard,  that  they  resemble  ivory,  and  henoa 
have  been  called  ivory  exoitosee.  Some  are 
so  irregular  and  angular,  that  they  have  re- 
ceived, the  name  of  atalacHHc  or  epinoui  ea;- 
oeiotee.  Unfortunately,  there  are  only  two  oi 
three  specimens  of  exostoses  in  this  museum, 
and  these  have  not  been  put  on  the  table  this 
evening.  One  of  them,  though  small,  is  very 
complete :  you  shall  see  it,  if  possible,  to-mor- 
row evening. 

Confining  my  remarks  exclusively  to  true 
exifiioeie,  I  may  observe,  that  such  a  swelling 
is  always  completely  fixed  and  immoveablsy 
and,  at  firft,  is  unattended  with  any  pain  o? 
inconvenience;  it  generally  comes  on  in  a 
very  slow  and  indolent  manner,  and  some« 
times  it  remains,  for  several  years,  nearly  in  a 
stationary  condition.  Indeed,  it  is  generally 
some  years  before  it  produces  much  inconve- 
nience, and  then  it  may  cause  severe  agony^ 
and  occasion  considerable  mischief  by  its  prest 
sure  on  particular  parts.  An  exostosis  of 
magnitude,  situated  behind  the  knee-joint,  has 
been  known  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  tha 
flexor  muscles.  The  growth  of  an  exostosis 
from  the  OS  pubis  has  by  its  pressure  rendered 
the  urethra  impervious.  An  exostosis  of  tha 
thigh-bone,  though  of  small  size,  has  .been 
known,  on  account  of  its  projecting  angular 
shape,  to  obliterate  the  femoral  artery ;  an 
instance  of  which  occurred  in  the  pracUceof 
Baron  Dupuytren.  An  exostosis  of  the  orbit 
has  frequently  produced  a  displacement  of  tha 
9^9.  Ad  exostosis  of  ona  of  the  lower  cervical 
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▼ertebne  has  been  known  to  press  upon  and 
obliterate  the  subclavian  artery.  An  exostosis, 
extending  backwards  from  the  lower  jaw,  has 
produced  a  fetal  impediment  to  respiration, 
by  its  pressure  on  the  larrnx.  We  have,  then, 
numerous  examples  of  the  dangerous  conse- 
^ences  of  exostoses  in  particular  situations ; 
indeed,  the  prognosis  in  this  disease  materi- 
ally depends  on  the  situation  of  the  tumour> 
and  the  possibility  of  removing  it,  with  due 
regard  to  the  parts  amongst  which  it  is  placed. 
I  am  here  speaking  of  true  exostoses ;  because 
others,  of  a  medullary  character,  ar6  entirely 
different  diseases,  the  cure  of  which  involves 
the  question,  how  far  it  is  possible  to  cure,  or 
effectually  remove,  fungus  hsmatodes  by 
operation. 

Unquestionably,  gentlemen,  the  bones  most 
liable  to  exostosis  are,  first,  the  femur;  se- 
condly, the  humeri ;  and  thirdly,  the  lower 
jaw.  But  exostoses  are  met  with  on  the  stor- 
nom  clavicle,  and  the  bones  of  the  head ;  in 
short,  1  may  state,  that  there  are  no  bones  on 
which  exostoses  may  not  be  produced.  All 
tiie  bones  are  liable  to  the  aisease,  though 
some  more  so  than  others. 

The  causes  of  the  origin  of  exostoses  are 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  It  would 
appear  as  if  there  existed  in  some  individuals  a 
predisposition  to  the  disease,  exostosis  forming, 
in  such  persons,  from  verv  slight  and  trivial 
exciting  causes.  A  little  while  before  I  began 
my  professional  studies  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  there  was  a  youth  there  who  was 
sent  out  of  Cornwall,  and  the  particulars  of 
whose  case  were  always  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Abemethv's  lectures.  In  this  individual,  a 
trifling  blow  on  any  part  of  his  body  would 
invariably  lead  to  the  production  of  exostosis ; 
and  this  disposition  to  form  bony  tumours  was 
not  confined  entirely  to  the  skeleton,  for,  after 
a  blow  on  the  muscles  a  sort  of  osseous  depo- 
sition would  take  place  in  them;  in  fact,  the 
margins  of  the  axillae  had  become  ossifi^  in 
this  lad:  the  great  pectoral  muscle  and  the 
latissimus  dorsi  were  both  turned  into  bone  at 
flieir  edges,  so  that  the  patient  was  completely 
pinioned.  I  forget,  at  the  present  time,  how 
many  exostoses  could  be  counted  in  the  pa- 
tient, but  thev  were  numerous : — the  case  was 
very  extraordinary. 

With  respect  to  scrofula  being  concerned 
in  the  nroduction  of  exostosis,  I  think  it  very 
doubtful,  though  it  has  been  asserted  by  anthon 
of  reputation.  1  know  of  no  good  foundation 
for  the  doctrine ;— exostosis  and  scrofula  ar^ 
sometimes  co-existent,  but  this  is  probably  an 
accidental  coincidence. 

As  for  the  treatment  of  eantMi,  I  may  at 
once  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  we  possess  no 
meriif  of  checking  the  growth,  or  preventing 
the  increase,  of  a  true  exostosis.  1  have  been 
sometimes  consulted  by  patients  for  exostoses, 
and  have  tried,  as  a  matter  (^  form,  blistering, 
mercury,  and  iodine  preparations,  but  1  never 
saw  a  case  that  ww  material^  benefited  by 

"n.  1  was  lately  eoQSttUed  by  a  lady,  under 


the  care  of  Mr.  Huntley  of  Staines :  she  has  an 
enormous  exostosis  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
femur,  and  in  that  case  blistera  and  iodine  em- 
brocations were  tried,  but  without  the  slightest 
effect  on  the  progress  of  the  disease.    The 
case  which  I  am  speaking  of  had  been  seen 
by  Mr.  LAwrence  and  other  surgeons,  but  no 
treatment,  that  had  been  suggestra,  had  proved 
serviceable.    But  you  should  remember,  that 
sometimes  exostosis  leads  to  inflammation  of 
the  soft  parts,  and  then  you  would  of  course 
employ  common  antiphlogistic    plans,  viz , 
local  bleeding,  cold  evaporating  lotions,  ape- 
rient medicines,  and  perhaps  the  blue  pill,  or 
calomel  with  opium.    You  may  relieve  the 
inflammation  in  this  manner,  but,  as  for  dis- 
persing the  tumour  by  the  use  of  medicines, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  success. 
However,  in  many  instanees,  surgery  may  yet 
be  of  essential  service ;  for,  though  you  cannot 
disperse  the  exostosis  by  external  or  internal 
medicines,  you   may,  when  it  is  producing 
dangerous  effects  by  its  pressure  on  neigh- 
bouring organs,  saw  it,  or  cut  it  awav  with 
one  or  other  of  the    instruments,  which  I 
showed  you  in  the  last  lecture  ^--4he  saws 
invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  trephines,  and 
saws  capable  of  working  by  machinery  in  deep 
confined  spaces.    Of  course  I  mean  that  an 
operation  is  to  be  performed  only  when  it  can 
be  done  without  danger  to  the  neighbonrinff 
organs.    In  the  operation,  the  flnt  object  is 
to  make  such  a  division  of  the  soft  parts  as 
will  enable  yon  to  get  at  the  base  of  the  tu- 
mour without  difl^Gulty.    Of  course  there  will 
be  much  difference  in  the  facility  of  removini^ 
the  tumour :  its  shape  is  one  circumstance  that 
will  have  influence:  when  its  base  is  broad 
the  operation  will  generally  be  difficult ;  but 
sometimes  the  base  of  an  exostosis  is  narrower 
than  its  body,  and  then  its  removal  may  be 
easy.    Even'when  you  are  not  able  to  remove 
the  whole  of  a  true  exostosis,  vou  may  some- 
times do  essential  good  by  taking  away  a  part 
of  it ;  for  this  kind  of  bony  tumonr  is  not  at- 
tended with  any  malignity,*  and  meddling  with 
it  will  not  turn  it  into  any  dangerous  variety 
of  disease.    In  some  instances,  when  it  is  not 
practicable  to  saw  away  the  tumour,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  get  rid  of  it  by  purposely 
exciting  a  necrosis  ^  it,  by  removing  the  pe- 
riosteum from  its  surfece.    Three  or  four  years 
ago,  I  was  consulted  by  a  woman  who  had  an 
immense  bony  swelling  on  the  fiue.    As  se- 
veral medical  practitionera  suspected   that  H 
arose  from  a  fungus  in  the  antrum,  a  point 
on  which  I  had  doubts,  I  sent  her  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  for  his  opinion,  who  coincided  with 
me,  that  it  was  an  exostosis  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone,    Now,  in  this  exampk;,  after  vast 
suflTering,  and  repealed    inflammation,    and 
abscesses  of  the  soft  parts,  the  bony  tnumur 
came  away  spontaneously:  it  was  attacked 
with  necrosis,  and  exfoliated.    The  tumour, 
which  was  very  large^  came  away  by  consider- 
able pieces  at  a  time,  and  the  woman  is  aired,  I 
believe,  with  the  exception  of  a  good  deal  of 
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disflgurement  of  the  fiiee.  Tbts  case  shoatd 
teach  ^ou  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  resorting  to 
operations  for  supposed  fan^ous  diseases  of 
the  antrum. 

Recollect  the  possibility  of  an  exostosis  being 
got  rid  of  by  an  accidental  occurrence  of  ne- 
crods,  or  by  this  being  purposely  induced  by 
surgiol  means.  An  exostosis  may  be  so  situ- 
ated that  you  cannot  prudently  attempt  any 
operation  upon  it;  for  instance,  it  may  be  so 
near  a  large  joint,  that  any  attempt  to  remove 
it  by  a  surgical  operation,*  would  lead  to  such 
an  inflammation  of  the  joint,  as  would  not  only 
endanger  the  limb  but  the  ratient's  life. 

in  relation  to  exostosis,  1  might  here  men- 
tion a  case,  that  is  sometimes  met  with,  where 
a  considerable  swelling  of  a  bone  arises  from 
the  formation  of  hydatids  in  the  cancellous 
texture.  In  the  Medfco-Chirurgical  Trans- 
actions of  London,  yOu  may  read  the  particulars 
of  an  interesting  example  of  this  disease.  The 
tumour,  which  was  in  St.  Greorge's  Hospital, 
under  Mr.  Keate,  was  situated  on  the  cranium, 
and  occupied  the  greater  part,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  of  the  os  frontis.  It  was  not  known 
at  the  time  of  attempting  its  removal,  what 
was  the  exact  nature  of  the  swelling ;  but,  on 
performing  it,  a  collection  of  hydatids  was  dis- 
covered between  the  tables  of  the  skull,  and 
before  they  were  completely  extirpated,  and  the 
patient  could  becurea,  repeated  operations,  and 
the  application  of  the  strongest  caustics  were 
necessary.  The  case^  in  my  opinion,  reflects 
great  credit  on  Mr.  Keate,  by  whose  judg- 
ntent  and  decision,  a  disease,'  so  formidable, 
on  account  of  its  situation,  was  effectually 
removed. 

OiteO'tttrcoma  is  a  term  frequently  employed, 
though  rather  vaguely;  it  is  found  to  be  a 
convenient  name,  because  it  suits  any  tumour, 
which  consists  partly  of  bone,  and  partly  of  a 
sofit  or  fleshy  substance :  thus,  the  medullary 
tumour  of  bones,  when  surrounded  by  more 
or  less  osseous  matter,  has  been  sometimes  de- 
^  scribed  under  the  appellation  of  oileo^arcoma. 
Other  tumoursysitnated  between  the  periosteum 
and  the  surfoce  of  the  bone,  also,  sometimeSj 
receive  the  same  name.  But,  more  commonlv, 
the  term  is  applied  to  a  tumour  that  beinns  in 
the  medullary  texture,  and  assumes  a  fibrous 
or  mcdulhiry  character,  and  is  afterwards 
blended  with  osseous  matter,  or  the  remains 
of  the  original  shell  of  the  diseased  bone. 
When  fibrous,  it  is  not  malignant ;  but,  if  you 
observe  that  it  is  of  a  soft  pulpy  nature,  you 
may  suspect  it  to  be  of  the  same  character  as 
medullary  sarcoma.  Of  late,  osteo-sarcoma  is 
a  word  used  so  much  at  random,  that  it  should 
either  be  discarded,  or  confined  to  a  definite 
form  of  disease.  The  lower  jaw  is  sometimes 
-thrseat  of  medullary  tumours,  which  frequent* 
ly  begin  in  the  canalis  mentalis,  and  after  dis- 
tending the  bone,  in  an  immense  degree,  they 
may  dangerously  obstruct  deglutition  and  re- 
spiration. In  tome  instances  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw,  in 
Older  to  free  the  pati«nt- from  this  maUgmmt 


form  of  disease.    Tumours  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter sometimes  grow  from  the  antrum. 

Gentlemen,  1  believe  that  I  have  now 
brouglit  under  your  consideration  all  the  prin- 
cijial  diseases  of  bones,  except  scrofulous  caric^ 
of  the  spine,  scrofulous  disease  of  the  heads  of 
bones,  and  some  other  cases,  which  do  not 
come  within  this  division  of  the  lectures. 
Spina  bifida  also  remains  to  be  described,  but 
-aa  it  is  a  disease  that  affects  only  one  part,  and 
not  several,  it  will  claim  attention  in  a  future 
lecture.  To-morrow  I  will  commence  with 
the  diseases  of  joints. 
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LECTURE   VIII. 

On  Erynpelai  PMegmonodes. 

Gentlemen, — I  place  on  the  table  the*  his- 
tories of  two  cases  of  this  disease,  which  have 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Foote  with  great  care ; 
you  can  read  them  at  your  leisure.  -The  men 
you  must  know;  I  have  thought  it  ri^ht  tp 
see  them  every  day  during  the  last  week,  and 
I  hope  you  have  done  the  same. 

Deep'teated  Ab$ceu  in  the  Thighs— Super* 
vention  of  Erytipemt, 

Samuel  Sharpe,  setat  41,  a  lighterman,  ad« 
mitted  October  the  4th,  1833,  under  Mr. 
Guthrie.  Says  he  is  not  accustomed  to  drink, 
but  takes  his  two  or  three  pints  of  porter  in  a 
day.  About  a  week  ago  he  discovered  some 
inflammation  and  vesication  on  the  great  toe 
of  the  right  foot,  of  which  he  does  not  know 
the  cause.  About  the  same  time,  he  wia 
attacked  with  a  severe  rigor,  which  lasted 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  was  followed  by 
a  second  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards;  has 
not  since  experienced  any.  Two  da3r8  after- 
wards he  discovered  a  redness,  extending  up 
the  inside  of  theieg  and  thigh  nearly  to  the 
groin,  attended  with  fever,  heat  of  skin,  and 
great  thirst ;  he  consulted  Mr.  Ord,  who  di- 
rected him  to  apply  a  lotion  of  gin  and  water, 
and  gave  him  some  aperient  medicine.  The 
inflammation  continued  to  increase,  and  fou^ 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack  he 
could  not  leave  his  bed ;  the  redness  then  dis^ 
appeared  from  the  leg,  and  appeared  to  be 
wholly  concentrated  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh, 
about  the  middle  third  and  did  not  spread  hieher 
than  the  groin.  When  he  was  admitted,  there 
was  not  much  febrile  excitement ;  hb  appetite 
was  good,  slept  pretty  well,  and  the  bowels 
vrere  well  open ;  there  was  an  evident  tume- 
faction of  the  thigh  at  the  inflamed  part;  the 
integuments  presented  a  rose-red  hue ;  he  con- 
pUined  of  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  limb,  and 
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pain  (dMp  seaUd)  on  pressure,  which  g«ve  a 
doughy  oBdematous  feel;  sensation  of  deep- 
Mated  fluctuation ;  no  inflammation  of  the  leg 
and  groin  $  ia  not  in  pain,  except  in  the  thieh ; 
puba  fully  atrong,  and  frequent,  100;  akin 
warm,  and  bedewed  with  perspiration. 

5th.  Mr.  Guthrie  saw  him  to*day,  and  made 
an  ittdiion  with  a  scalpel,  which  he  afterwards 
•nlargcd  with  the  assistance  of  the  director; 
•boat  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  pus  was  eva» 
-coated;  Unseed  meal  poultice. 
R.  Magn.  sulph.  % 
Liq.  ammon.  acet  Jij, 
Yin.  ant.  tart.  Jss. 
Mist,  camph.  ^i}. 
ttt*  Fiat  mist  cujus  capiat  cyathum  vino- 
sum  bis  in  die. 
6th.  Had  a  bad  night,  but  ha  says  he  is 
4I0W  much  better,  and  nearly  free  from  pain; 
there  is  considerable  discbarge ;  the  incision 
Viliered  him  very  much.    Continue. 

8th.  Discharge  considerable;   no  pain  or 
inflammation,  except  about  the  wound. 
10th.  Continues  to  improve. 
15th.  The  lips  of  the  incision  are  brought 
nearer  in  apposition  by  strips  of  adhesive 
.plaster. 

l7th.  Hewing,  wound  contracting. 
I9tb.  A  patient,  with  erysipems  phleg- 
vonodes  of  the  left  arm,  was  placfnl  in  a  bed 
immediately  next  to  bis  on  the  16lh.  He 
(Sbarpe)  has  now  an  attack  of  erysipelas, 
chiefly  affbcting  the  neighbourhood'  of  the 
wound ;  the  margin  of  tlie  tumefaction  is  well 
defined,  as  is  also  the  termination  of  the  in- 
flammation; there  is  Mme  fever  present;  is 
in  great  pain;  hot  skin ;  tongue  covered  with 
a  dirty  brown  fur ;  pulse  quickened  and  fre- 
quent, rather  hard,  100;  bowels  open  by 
medicine;  ordered  a  poultice  over  the  parts 
inflamed ;  omit  the  plaster ;  purge  and  starve. 
Mr.  Guthrie  saw  him  afterwards,  and  directed 
that  if  it  continued  to  spread,  the  argent,  nitrat. 
abould  be  applied  to  arrest  it. 

R  Pulv.  jalape  gr.  x^ 
Hyd.  submor.  gr.  iij, 
M.  flat  pulv.  statim  sumend.  repetend 
in  6tts  horis  si  opus  sit. 

20th.  Had  a  good  night;  had  both  the 
powders,  and  the  bowels  open  in  consequence ; 
•the  erysipelas  is  spreading  inferiorly;  pulse 
quick,  of  moderate  strength,  86 ;  tongue  covered 
with  a  white  ftir,  ami  moist;  skin  moist; 
thirst  diminished ;  not  much  pain ;  the  arg. 
•nitrat.  was  not  applied.  Mr.  Guthrie  made  an 
incision  about  two  inches  long  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  inflammation,  and  allowed  it  to 
bleed,  by  which  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
blood  was  drawn;  ordered  to  continue  the 
poultice,  and  have  a  dose  of  his  mixture. 

21st.  Was  not  able  to  sleep  much  during 

the  night,  but  was  not  prevented  by  pain; 

the  erysipelas  is  extending  upwards;'  bowels 

open  freely ;  tongue  covered  with  a  white  fur 

>d  moist;  pulse  throbbing  and  rather  strong. 

The  arg.  nititt.  was  rubbad  in  a  didf 


over  the  upper  parts  of  the  tliigh.    PU.  eir 
thart.  ij. 

22nd.  Passed  a  good  night ;  bowels  open 
by  medicine;  tongue  furred;  feels  easier;  the 
part  where  the  caustic  was  applied  has  not  a 
black,  but  rather  a  brown,  coloar;  no  veai^ 
cations  on  it ;  the  erysipelas  is  not  extending ; 
disdiarge  from  the  first  incision  eontinuet. 

Erynpelat  Phlegmonodei, 

James  Coneybear,  aetat.  31,  was  admitted 
Oct.  16, 1833,  into  John's  Ward,  and  placed  is 
a  bed  adjoining  that  of  the  preceding  patient ; 
is  a  stone  mason  by  trade.  About  ten  daya 
ago  he  wounded  the  integuments  covering  the 
metacarpal  joint  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  left 
hand ;  the  same  evening,  the  hand  began  to 
awell,  and  became  hot  and  painful,  and  very 
red ;  the  wrist  became  stiffs,  so  that  he  could 
not  use  it.  The  next  day  the  inflammatioa 
spread  up  the  fore-arm,  and  he  sought  biun 
gical  advice.  He  had  cathartic  medicine^ 
and  was  ordered  to  foment  the  limb  frequently; 
he  was  then  the  subject  of  considerable  fever» 
and  could  not  sleep ;  he  considers  that  he  waa 
rolieved  by  the  measures  adopted,  but  the  arm 
still  continued  to  get  worse,  in  regard  to  the 
tumefoction,  until  he  applied  on  the  16tb;  the 
pain  had  been  lesa  for  the  two  days  imme- 
diately preceding ;  the  fomentations  latterly 
were  changed  for  linseed  meal  poultice,  and 
he  has  had  two  applications  of  leeches,  twelve 
each  time.  When  he  was  brought  into  the 
surgery,  the  fore-arm  and  arm  appeared  to  be 
swelled  to  three  or  four  times  beyond  the 
natural  size;  the  whole  of  the  limb  is  covered 
with  a  dark  erysipelatous  inflammation,  ex^ 
tending  up  rather  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
arm,  when  it  ends  abruptly,  and  the  fore- 
arm covered  with  vesications  of  a  consklereble 
she;  there  is  considerable  tension,  and  the 
awelling  pits  on  pressure ;  the  pain  is  not  very 
great  at  present;  skin  hot;  tongue  covered 
with  a  brown  fur,  and  dry;  pulae  fuN  and 
rapid  ;  bowels  open ;  no  headach ;  thirst ; 
hsis  not  experienced  any  rigors.  A  sensation 
of  deep-seated  fluctuation  was  considered  to  be 
present,  and  consequently  an  incision,  aboot 
two  inches  long,  was  made  on  the  inside  of 
the  fore-arm,  through  the  flucia,  but  there 
was  not  any  pus;  the  cellular  tissue  waa  mueli 
thickened,  and  appeared  to  be  dnd;  two  snail 
arteries  were  divided,  and  bled  freely;  one 
required  a  ligature;  from  these  about  aix 
ounces  of  blood  were  lost;  several  other  in- 
cisions were  made  through  the  integuments  of 
the  fore-arm,  but  none  deeper,  one  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  limb  was  of  consider- 
able extent ;  he  was  then  sent  to  bed,  put  oe 
low  diet,  and  ordered  to  liAve  the  whole  limb 
enveloped  in  a  poultice. 
-  R'  Conf.  aromat.  3ij, 

Ammon.  subearb.  5jt 

Mist,  camph.  Jviij. 

Fiat  mist  capiat  coeh.  ampl.  i},  tettiis 
horis. 
17th.  PuMd  a  good  night)  fobcUe  wfm^ 
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oim  eoBlinua;  beiU  of  skin,  etp«cially  of  the 
nflamed  arm ;  tongue  not  cleaner,  and  still 
ootinues  dry;  pnlae  full,  but  not  so  rapid, 
6;  urine  scantyand  high  coloured;  nohead- 
ch ;  bowels  not  ofjen ;  not  much  pain ;  no 
ischarge ;  cellular  tiaue  sloughing.  Another 
icision  was  m«ie  on  the  inside  of  the  fore- 
rm,  and  one  on  the  arm,  to  relieve  the  tension, 
^hich  still  existed;  nothing  else,  it  was  re* 
larked,  would  prove  of  aervice  ita  such  a  ease ; 
rdered  pil.  catbart  ij,  statim  et  hausL  catbart. 
ostea,  omitte  mist. ;  beef  tea,  double  strength. 

18th.  The  incisions  were  practised  yesterday 
rening,  each  of  them  three  inches  bng;  the 
sUular  tissue  beneath  ia  evidently  sloughing; 
le  arm  looks  less  tumefied*  and  u  paler ;  the 
rown  fiir  on  the  tongue  is  now  in  the  centre 
ily ;  continues  dry ;  bowels  moderately  open ; 
id  he  says  the  stools  are  not  offensive ;  pulse 
igular  and  of  moderate  power. 

19th.  Arm  much  swollen;  pulse  improving 
id  (]uieter ;  bowels  open ;  there  is  a  small 
>ening,  where  the  original  cut  was  on  the 
ick  of  the  hand,  from  which  pus  can  be 
■essed  out;  a  director  was  passed  in  towards 
e  wrist,  and  the  integuments  divided ;  the 
cision  on  the  fore-arm,  which  was  mentioned 
;  of  considerable  extent,  but  not  passing 
rough  the  cellular  tissue,  was  freshened  and 
ade  deeper,  some  pus  was  thus  evacuated ; 
in  moist,  and  is  altogether  improved. 
20lh.  Passed  a  night  tolerably  free  from 
lin,  sleeping  occasionally,  but  not  uninier« 
iptedly;  says  he  has  not  pain,  but  rather  an 
hing  sensation  in  the  arm ;  tongue  continues 
rred,  but  is  rather  moister ;  urine  slill  scanty 
id  high  coloured;  skin  moist;  pulse  regular. 
It  not  full,  quieter,  84 ;  bowels  not  been  open 
-day;  thirst  lessened;  appetite  improving; 
ss  tumefaction  of  the  arm,  but  the  fore-arm 
id  hand  are  much  tlie  same ;  discharge  tri- 
n<;,  of  a  thin  yellow  appearance.  Continue. 
21st.  Passed  a  bad  night,  but  not  from  pain ; 
ppuration  greater  from  incisions;  suffers 
>m  burning  pain  in  the  limb ;  has  not  had 
y  rigors.  Mr.  While  saw  him  this  morning, 
1(1  objected  to  the  linseed  poultice,  the  whole 
vantages  of  which  he  thought  would  be  6b- 
ined  by  simple  dressings  on  the  incisions, 
id  fomentations  over  the  whole  limb,  without 

weight ;  matter  was  found  to  have  formed 

the  space  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
e  thumb  and  fore-finger,  both  on  the  back 

the  hand  and  in  the  palm,  the  two  conimo- 
:ating ;  an  incision  was  made  on  the  posterior 
r&ce,  and  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  pus 
acuated ;  bowels  freely  open ;  tongue  co-^ 
red  with  a  yellow  coat,  but  not  so  dry ; 
ilse  regular  and  moderately  frill;  the  thirst 
(sened,  and  appetite  improving. 
22nd.  Passed  a  better  nigbt,  and  bad  four 
>urs'  uninterrupted  sleep ;  feels  easy  and  con- 
lues  to  improve ;  pulse  good  ;  bowels  open; 
d  two  opening  pills  last  nigbt ;  tongue  as  at 
(t  report^  says  the  fomentations  are  more 
reeable  than,  and  not  so  heavy  as,  the  pouU 
e }  U9k  protooted  by  a  fracture  «radle. 


Having  thus  shown  you  the  advantages  of 
a  particular  mode  of  practice,  let  ne  refer  yott ' 
for  a  concise  history  of  the  progresg  of  this 
disease  to  my  work  on  Gun-shot  Woonds;' 
you  will  there  find  the  praetioe,  first  recom* 
mended  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  making  short- 
inetsions,  and  my  deviation  from  It  in  friironr 
of  longer  ones.    Be  pleased  to  read  from  page 
99  to  111,  but  particularly  from  106  to  111/ 
as  follow:— 

"  In  many  cases  the  inflammation  and  sub- 
sequent suppuration  are  in  no  degree  circum- 
scribed,  the  cellular  membrane  sloughs  in  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  limb,  the  skin 
being  undermined  loses  its  vitality,  and  the 
consequences  are  often  very  distressing,  and 
not  tinfrequently  fatal  when  the  treatment  is 
undecided. 

"  Mr.  C.  Huiehmson,  in  Ms  Practical  Ob- 
servations on  Surgerv,  has  (he  merit  of  recom- 
mending a  new  mode  of  practice,  by  incision 
into  the  inflamed  part  at  an  early  period, 
which,  in  most  instance?,  arrests  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  His  observatidns  were  not, 
however,  at  first  received  with  that  attention 
they  deserved,  more  perhaps  from  the  term* 
^tipelat  pMegfmmodeBy  which  he  retained 
as  the  name  of  tlie  disease,  than  from  any* 
other  cause.  Since  that  period  this  complaint 
has  been  more  generally  called  difftued  celhi- 
lar  mjlammaiion,  or  erynpflatout  mjlamma-- 
turn  of  the  tubculaneout  celttUar  membrane^ 
which  is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  seat 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  If  the  simple 
term  erytipeht  be  confined  to  an  afl^tion  of 
the  skin,  no  difliculty  can  oiccur  in  distin- 
guishing these  complaints,  and  error  will  be 
avoided  in  regard  to  the  practice  which  is 
essentially  necessary  to  be  pursued. 

<*  This  species  of  inflammation  is  usUaHy 
the  consequence  of  injuries;  the  skin  assumes 
the  eiTsipelatous  tint,  although  it  is  in  general 
sometning  more  of  a  brighter  colour.  The 
part  swells  more  rapidly,  does  not  admit  of 
the  impression  of  tlie  finger  being  made  with 
the  same  facility  as  in  either  common  erysi- 
pelas or  in  the  oedematous  inflammation,  and 
does  not  retain  the  mark  in  the  same  manner. 
There  is  clearly  a  thickening  of  the  parts  be- 
neath the  skin,  which  is  also  evidently  on  the 
stretch,  is  very  tense,  and  therefore  glistening. 
The  pain  is  considerable.  It  is  not,  however, 
either  or  the  whole  of  these  symptoms  which 
attract  particular  attention  ;  it  is  the  rapid  de- 
pression and  derangement  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  alterMl  and  subdued  appearance  of 
the  patient  from  the  previous  day,  his  hurried 
manner,  the  quickness  and  irritable  state  of 
the  pulse,  the  foulness  of  the  tongue,  heat  of 
sikin,  and  towards  night  a  state  of  wandering 
or  delirium,  indicating  the  extent  of  irritation. 
If  relief  be  not  obtained,  the  swelling  extends 
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along  the  whole  limb,  ihe  akin  beoonei  of  a 
darker  colour,  the  erysipelas  affecting  it  passes 
beyond,  and  is  the  precursor  of  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  the  distinction 
between  them  is  well  marked  and  cannot  be 
mistaken.    The  firmness  of  the  pfft  first  af- 
fected has  by  this  time  yielded  in  some  de- 
gree; its  resistance,  or  elastic  fed,  is  less 
evident ;  and  it  has  obtained- a  springy,  fluc- 
tuating feel  to  the  touch,  which  is  peculiar,: 
and  which  it  has  acmiired  before  any  matter 
has  formed.    On  making  an  incision  into  the. 
part  at  this  period,  the  cellular  tissue  will  be 
found  to  have  changed  its  characteristic  for  a 
gelatinous  appearance  of  a  light  leaden  colour, 
which  it  obtains  from  the  depodtion  of  fluid 
into  its  cells,  nearly  in  the  act  of  being  con- 
verted into  pus.    The  septa  composing  the 
cells  have  not,  at  this  period,  lost  their  life, 
mid  the  fluid  does  not  at  first  exude,  as  it  will 
be  found  to  do  a  few  hours  later,  when  the 
matter  deposited  has  become  purulent.  When 
this  change  has  taken  place,  the  patient  is  ob- 
viously in  the  greatest  danger;  and  if  the 
cause  of  irritation  be  not  removed  or  allevi- 
ated, be  will,  in  many  instances,  die  under  the 
most  marked  symptoms  of  irritative  fever  of  a 
typhoid  type. 

"  When  the  powers  of  the  constitution  are 
equal  to  sustain  and  resist  this  state  of  disease, 
relief  is  obtained  by  the  sloughing  of  the  skin 
and  the  discharge  of  the  matter  beneath.  The 
akin  is,  however*  exceedingly  tough,  and  before 
it  yields  and  dies,  the  feseia  beneath  the  cel- 
hilar  membrane  is  often  destroyed,  and  the 
muscles  are  implicated  and  exposed.  Mr.  C. 
Hutchinson  thinks  '  pus  is  seldom  formed  in 
the  substance  of  the  adipose  part  of  the  tela 
celiulosa  exterior  to  the  aponeurotic  expansion, 
that  is,  between  the  membrane  and  the  skin ; 
its  most  common  position  is  beneath  these 
parts,  and  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
muscles.'  This  opinion  does  not  accord  with 
my  observations ;  the  sloughing  of  the  feseia 
anid  the  formation  of  matter  beneath  being 
most  frequently  caused  by  the  dbntinuance  of 
the  disease,  and  rarely  occurring  when  the 
proper  method  of  treatment  has  been  adopted. 
"  Mr.  Hutchinson  recommends  several  small 
incisions  to  be  made,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  leujg^,  and  from  two  to  four  inches  apart, 
varied  in  number  from  four  to  eighteen,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  sur&ce  *the  disease  is 
found  to  occupy.  I  have  found  one  or  more 
longer  incisions  answer  equally  well,  and  they 
appear,  in  many  instances,  to  be  preferable, 
giving  more  decided  relief,  as  one  incision  can 
sometimes  be  made  so  as  to  be  very  little  re- 
markable, whilst  several  smaller  ones  occasion 
more  deformity.  On  making  an  incision  at 
an  early  period,  the  leaden  coloured  and 
slightly  gelatinous  appearance  of  the  cellular 
membrane  will  be  readily  perceived,  and  the 
slate  of  the  tension  of  the  skin  will  be  esti- 
mated by  the  retraction  of  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  one  of  four  inches  in  length,  sepa- 
Mng  two   in  width.     Sometimes  a  cob* 


siderable  quantity  of  blood  wiU  flow  ftwa 
the  divided  surfece,  but  this  will  in  general  b* 
mater  if  the  incision  be  carried  through  the 
fascia,  which  u  seldom  necessary  at  an  early, 
period  of  the  disease.    If  the  operation  has 
been  delayed  until  the  springy  fluctuating  feel, 
communicated  by  this  gelatinous  state  of  the. 
cellular  membrane,  be  changed  into  the  more, 
marked  feding  which  is  communicated  to  the 
foot  when  stepping  on  a  bog  or  quagmire,  the 
cellular  membrane  will  have  been  destroyedt 
the  skin  will  have  been  undermined,  a  part  oi 
it  mvst  be  lost  in  spite  of  the  operatwn,  which 
will  only  be  in  time  to  allay  the  constitutional 
nrmptoms,  and  thereby  perhaps  save  the  pa- 
tient.   I  attribute  these  violent  constitutional 
svmptoms,  not  to  the  formation  of  matter,  or 
the  sloughing  of  the  cellular  membrane,  but 
to  the  stretching  and  over-excitement  of  the 
skin  when  in  a  state  of  inflammation*  caused, 
by  the  swelling  of  the  parts  beoeath ;  whence 
the  relief  obtained  from  the  incisions. 

"  This  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
feet,  that  the  constitutional  symptoms  subside^ 
and  the  patient  is  placed  in  safety,  although 
the  incisions  should  not  have  been  made  until 
after  the  whole  of  the  cellular  membrane  had 
passed  into  a  sloughing  state,  and  which  pro- 
cess must  be  afiterwaras  completed,  and  the 
parti  separated  before  the  cure  can  be  accom- 
plished. The  following  case  is  so  striking  an 
instance  of  the  efficacy  of  long  incisions,  and 
of  their  capability  to  remove  the  greatest  con- 
stitutional irritatfout  that  Ido  not  consider  it  to 
be  necessary  to  adduce  more.  Thomas  Key, 
seed  40,  a  hard  drinker,  admitted  into  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  as  an  accident,  on  Oc- 
tober 2If  1823,  at  night,  and  under  my  care  in 
consequence  of  felling  and  striking  his  left 
arm  against  a  stool  four  days  previously, 
which  had  given  rise  to  erysipelatoua  in- 
flammation. •  He  was  smartly  purged  with 
calomel  and  jalap,  on  his  admission,  which 
was  followed  up  the  next  day  by  small  doses 
of  the  antimonium  tartarisatum,  and  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  so  as  to  cause  both  vomiting  and 
purging. 

**  In  the  evening  he  lost  Jxxv.  of  blood  tnm 
the  temporal  artery.  The  arm  was  very  much 
swelled,  the  skin  of  erysipelatous  redness,  very 
tense,  elastic,  springv,  and  yielding  a  sensation 
of  fluctuation,  the  inflammation  being  evidently 
deep-seated ;  pulse,  120,  strong ;  tongoe  dry 
and  furred;  sreat  thirst;  skin  hot;  is  very 
restless,  unruly,  and  wandering.  After  tkie 
bleeding  he  became  quiet,  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion broke  out  over  the  whole  body ;  he  ap- 
peared relieved  and  comparatively  tranquil. 
Fomentation  and  poultices  were  spplied  every 
three  hours  to  the  arm.  On  the  oOth  his  stale 
not  being  improved,  a  consultation  was  held 
to  determine  on  the  propriety  of  making  inci- 
sions into  the  inflamed  |Mirt ;  but  this  was  con- 
sidered improper  bj  the  parties  consulted,  and 
saline  medicines  with  small  doses  of  tinet.  opii 
were  substituted. 

Oct 31.  Pulse  130;  heis  weakeryaadaoie 
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Mteble;  was  delirioiis all  night;  eoantmitiioe 
sunk  ;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  tongue  furred ;  was 
altogether  in  a  state  of  extreme  danger.  The 
ann  greatly  swelled,  of  a  darker  cok>ur,  and 
eiving  to  the  touch  a  strong  fluctuating  boggy 
feel.  I  made  two  incisions  forthwith  into  the 
fore-arm;  one  on  the  back  part  eight  inches 
in  length,  the  other  five  inches  long  on  the 
under  edge  in  the  line  of  the  ulna  down  to  the 
fascia,  which  was  in  part  divided,  and  one 
vessel  bled  freely.  There  was  not  any  matter 
beneath  it,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of 
serum  and  matter  of  a  gelatinous  appearance 
was  discharged,  mixed  with  venous  blood,  but 
no  pus.  The  incisions  did  not  give  much 
pain. 

^  Nov.  1st.  Pulse  90,  and  stead  v;  tongue 
furred,  but  rather  moist ;  heat  of  skin  mode- 
rate; slept  occasionally  during  the  night,  and 
was  mudi  quieter;  says  himself  he  had  a 
good  night  The  arm  is  less  swelled;  the 
cellular  membrane  is  evidently  sloughing,  and 
this  state  extends  bevond  the  extremities  of 
the  incisions  on  the  back  of  the  arm,  which 
was  therefore  augmented  to  the  extent  of 
eleven  inches.  Oraered  to  continue  the  saline 
mixture,  four  grains  of  calomel  and  four  of 
extract  of  colocynth,  and  the  infusion  of  senna 
and  salts  to  be  given  afterwards,  and  repeated 
until  a  due  efiect  is  produced. 
.  **  From  this  time  he  gradually  recovered, 
the  incisions  were  made,  however,  too  late  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cellular  membrane  and  skin.  When  a  deep- 
seated  erysipelatous  inflammation  takes  place 
below  the  £ucia  of  a  limb,  tiie  whole  extremitv 
swellsj  it  becomes  firm,  heavy,  of  a  dull  whitish 
colour,  and  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  erysipe- 
latous blush ;  is  painful,  and  rapidly  destroys 
the  powers  of  life ;  the  patient  sinks  uncon- 
scious of  his  danger,  when  he  fancied  himself 
zelieved.  The  appearance  of  the  part  on  dis- 
aection  very  much  resembles  that  noticed  page 
97.  It  is  a  fatal  termination  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  persons\>f  a  bad  habit  aflBicted 
with  erysipelatous  and  gangrenous  inflamma- 
tion, or  sloughing  absc^  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  rectum.*' 

1  am  not  aware,  gentlemen,  that  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years— and  it  is  exactly  ten  yean 
since  the  man  was  admitted  into  )his  hospital, 
whose  case  is  the  first  on  record  of  lon^  in- 
cisions being  made  for  the  cure  of  erysipelas 
phlegmonodii-— that  I  can  give  you  a  better, 
or  a  more  compendious  history  of  the  disease, 
and  of  its  treatment,  than  I  have  just  read. 

It  is  I  think  impossible  for  any  one  to  read 
it  and  not  give  me  the  credit,  if  there  be  any 
attaching  to  it,  of  having  introduced  this  prac- 
tice. B3r.  Lawrence,  in  his  paper  on  Erysi- 
pelas, published  in  the  14th  volume  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  say?,  **  Mr. 
Guthrie  has  found  that  one  or  two  long  in* 
cisbns  accomplished  every  usefiil  purpose,  and 
has  therefore  adopted  that  plan.'*  He  shouU 
have  said,  and  "  therefore  introduced  this  prac- 
tice, which.  1  have  since  adopted/'  or  words 


to  that  effect.  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  taking 
the  first  fiivourable  opportunitv  of  doing  thisy 
for  as  my  case  of  Toomas  iCey  occurred  in 
October,  1823,  and  is  to  this  moment  the  most 
decisive  case  on  record,  whilst  Mr.  Lawrence's 
first  case  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1825,  and 
bis  paper  was  only  read  to  the  Society  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1827,  whilst  my  book  was 
published  the  18th  of  June,  1827,  the  priority 
IS  as  clear  as  it  appears  to  me  it  is  indisputable. 
The  first  and  indeed  all  the  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Copland  Hutchinson,  the  second  degree  of 
it,  if  there  be  any,  and  a  mere  improvement, 
is  due  to  me.  Thev  are  both  useful,  and  per- 
haps only  both  really  applicable  to  particular 
stages  of  the  complaint. 

I  am  aware  that  tlie  practice  of  incisions  is, 
with  some  surgeons,  still  a  questionable  matter ; 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  as  easily  reconciled  and 
regulated  as  any  other  in  surgery.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  draw  some  conclusions  for  your 
guidance. 

1st  Ascertain  that  you  have  the  proper 
kind  of  ervsipelas  before  you.  If  you  are  not 
certain  of  that,  read  four  pages,  106  to  111 
of  my  book  on  Gun-Shot  Wounds,  or  any 
better  one  you  may  have  at  hand,  and  you 
will  not  make  a  mistake. 

2od.  Consider  well  the  stage  of  your  dis- 
ease, in  the  early  stage  a  small  incision,  of 
one  inch  or  one  and  a  half,  will  suffice,  and  at 
this  period  a  gelatinous  appearance  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  of  a  light  leaden  coloured  hue, 
will  be  alone  observable,  but  if  the  cellular 
membrane  be  yellower,  or  full  of  pus,  sloughy, 
longer  incisions  will  be  indispensable,  in  order 
to  ulow  the  skin,  thus  divided,  to  retract  and  to 
take  off  the  tension,  the  irritation  of  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  deadly  sympathetic  fever,  and 
also  to  give  free  vent  to  the  discharge. 

Sk-d.  The  length  of  the  incision  must  depend 
then  on  the  state  of  the  part.  I  have  heard 
of  incisions  being  made  twenty-three  inches  in 
length,  but  I  have  never  made  one  longer 
than  eight,  and  that  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Key, 
I  think  that  in  general,  from  three  to  four  or 
even  eight  inches  will  be  sufficient,  and  they  majr 
be  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  different  places. 

The  practice  thus  recommended  to  you  has 
been,  I  believe,. exemplified  in  the  two  cases 
you  have  seen  treatCNJ.  In  one  a  short  in- 
cision, from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
sufficed  to  arrest  the  disease.  In  the  other 
seven  incisions,  of  from  three  to  four  inches 
in  length,  were  absolutely  required  in  different 
places,  from  the  back  of  the  hand  to  the 
middle  of  the  upper  arm.  This  man  tells  you 
he  feels  be  must  have  died  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  relief  he  obtained  from  the  incisions. 
I  know  that  he  would,  from  having  seen  many, 
very  many,  do  it. 

It  is  the  more  gratifymg  to  me,  gentlemen, 
to  bring  this  case  before  you,  because  it  has 
been  treated  by  your  house  surgeon,  Mr. 
Finch.  The  patient  applied  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  Mr.  Finch,  by  his  immediate 
incisions,  j»ved  his  life.    I  encpuraged  him  to 
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piooeicl>  but  I  have  onlyyUke  you,  be«ii  aipco« 
tator ;— -he  was  not  under  my  caie  s«-*t  hope 
you,  geattenicn,  have  been  aaaUentive  a  looker 
00  as  I  have  been. 
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Bad  Effects  of  Cold  on  Infants — Necessity 
of  Warm  Clothing — Natural  Alimentation 
^^Matemal  Lactation,  or  Suckling, 
GsMTLBKi EN, — At  OUT  last  meeting  I  described 
the  first  clothing  proper  for  new  born  infants, 
as  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  on  their  skin 
is  capable  of  producing  a  great  number  of 
diseases.  The  skin  has  infinitely  more  sen- 
sibility than  that  of  the  adult,  it  approaches 
more  nearW  to  that  of  mucous  membrane.  Its 
sympathetic  relations  with  the  brain,  as  well 
as  with  the  whole  mucous  membrane,  are 
the  most  intimate ;  and  therefore  it  is  impe-. 
riously  necessary  to  protect  it  from  the  dis- 
agreeable and  irritating  effects  of  the  air,  or 
cold.  The  infant  has  left  a  liigh  temperature, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  a  proper 
degree  of  warmth  in  the  apartment  in  which  it 
is  to  be  washed,  dressed,  and  nursed.  The  bad 
effects  of  cold  on  the  human  body  have  been 
long  known  to  physicians  as  the  exciting 
causes  of  a  host  of  the  most  fatal  inflammations 
and  fevers.  "  Half  of  mankind,'*  says  Ritter, 
'* perish  before  the  close  of  the  third  year; 
and  there  is  no  disease,  not  even  of  the  nails, 
hair,  or  bones,  that  it  may  not  occasion." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  children  of  the  poor  than  of  the 
rich,  perish  before  the  fifth  year ;  and  this 
mortality  is  principally  caused  by  exposure  to 
cold,  and  also  by  the  administration  of  improper 
aliment. 

Cold  acts  most  powerfully  upon  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes,  and  the  best  preventive 
to  its  influence  is  warm  clothing.  This  is  well 
known  to  medical  practitioners,  and  is  singu- 
larly attested  by  Captain  Parry,  who  states 
that  at  a  temperature,  dO<*  below  zero,  on  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus  escaped  injury, 
when  the  body  was  kept  properly  clothed. 

The  air  causes  a  disagreeable  impression 
upon  the  very  sensitive  skin  of  a  new  bom 
infant,  because  it  is  of  a  much  lower  temper- 
ature than  that  in  which  the  inliint  lived  before^ 
birth.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  recollect 
this  during  the  first  days  of  life,  and  place  the 
infant  in  bed  with  the  mother,  especially  in 
cold  weather,  as  she  will  protect  it  from  cold 
by  a  kind  of  incubation,  and  preserve  it  in  a 
degree  of  heat  nearly  equal  to  that  which  it 
has  lately  enjoyed.    It  should  be  endually 


habilaated  to  the  aetai  ef  the  «ir,  at  tol. 
warm,  and  after  a  few  days,  cold,  but  U  is 
highly,  imprudent  to  expose  it  suddenly  to 
atmospheric  vicissitudes,  because  we  shoold 
accustom  it  by  degrees  to  support  the  alter- 
nations of  heat  and  cold,  of  dryness  and  hu- 
midity, to  which  it  wm  finally  be  exposed.  la 
cold  weather  the  iniant  should  not  be  removed 
from  the  lyingwin-ehamber  befove  the  expiim» 
tion  (tf  the  first  month  of  its  age. 

The  productive  faculty  of  caloric  is  at  its 
minimum  in  the  first  ages  of  life,  and  is  too 
feeble  for  the  animal  temperature  when  ex- 
posed to  intense  cold.  MM.  Milne  Edwards, 
and  Villerm^  have  proved  that  the  mortality 
of  new  born  infants  is  much  greater  in  the, 
colder  provinces  of  France,  and  that  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  in  the  whole  conntrv 
take  place  in  the  coldest  months.  They  thmk . 
that  this  conclusion  deserves  the  attention  of 
leg'islators  and  ministers  of  religion,  and  they^ 
prove,  by  numerical  results,  how  extremely 
dangerous  it  is  to  expose  new  bomin&ntsto  the 
action  of  cold  in  conveying  them  for  baptism^ 
and  they  inquire  would  it  not  be  better  in 
winter  to  avoid  cold  affusbn.  They  also  ob- 
ject to  transporting  in&nls  on  the  third  day 
after  birth  for  inscription  at  the  public  reeis- 
ters.<^Acad.  des  Sciences,  Feb.  1829.  Dr. 
Trevisan  has  instituted  similar  researches  in 
Italy,  and  arrives  at  the  same  conclusions : — 
1 .  In  Italy,  he  states,  that  of  100  inftints,  bom 
in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February,  66  died  in  the  first  month,  15  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  and  19  survived.  2.  Of 
100,  bom  in  spring,  48  lived  longer  than  the 
first  year.  3.  Of  100,  born  in  summer,  83- 
survived  beyond  the  first  year.  4.  Of  100, 
born  in  autumn,  58  survived  the  first  twelve 
months.  He  ascribes  the  mortality  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  conveying  the  infanta,  a  few.  days  after 
birth,  to  the  church  for  baptism ;  and  he  agrees 
with  MM.  Edwards  and  Villerm6  in  reqoir- 
ing  from  the  ecclesiastic  authorities  proper 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  such  disasters, 
witlioot  in  any  way  opposing  the  precepts 
or  practice  of  religion««-Annali  Univeraali  di 
Medicina,  tom.  xxxv. 

The  affusion  of  cold  water  on  the  head  of  a 
new  bom  infont  causes  pain  and  irritation,  as 
is  proved  by  its  screaming  during  baptism 
The  mortality  produced  by  both  tmse  caotea^ 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  previous  expoeure 
to  cold,  was  so  forcibly  demonstrated  by  Asviani, 
Mauriceau,  Brouaet,  and  others,  as  to  induce 
the  Prince  Bishop  of  VVurtxbnig,in  1790,to• 
command  his  clergy  to  bapti^  at  the  houses  of 
their  parishioners  durinir  the  months  of  De- 
cember, January,  and  Febrnary,  and  when 
the  weather  was  cold  to  employ  tepid  waters 

The  directions  of  M.  Ratier  are  so  excellent 
upon  this  (lart  of  the  physical  management  of 
infants  that  I  must  copy  them:  ** every  day, 
after  the  infont  is  washed,  it  should  be  Mi 
naked  for  a  few  minutes,  so  that  it  nay  stretch 
and  move  its  feeble  limbs,  either  under  tho- 
rtyt  of- the. sua  ocbefoie  s  oksr  fifS(  Iho 
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■Mtber  at  th«  sbim  tiiM  wMag  ilight  frieliow 
all  over  the  rariaoe  of  the  trady,  which  will 
fieatlj  excite  the  ekin  and  hfom  inaeneible 
perspuratioD.  It  it  proper  to  keep  the  cot  or 
aradie  tenoved  from  currents  of  air,  but 
ahoold  its  coverlet  be  too  thick  or  too  dose  it 
htt  a  double  inconveaieDce  of  impeding  the 
tenovatioii  of  the  air,  of  concentrating  heat  too 
much,  which,  mixing  with  animal  exhaUtions, 
becomes  the  source  of  msny  diseases.  When 
the  inlknt  can  walk,  it  will* be  more  necessary 
to  expose  it  to  a  free  air,  because  henceforth  A 
will  be  less  under  tfie  surveillance  of  the 
mother,  and  has  more  need  to  be  hardened 
against  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  to  which  it 
will  be  impruoently  exposed.*'  This  exposure 
is  necessary  u  age  advances,  because  man  is 
not  destined  to  be  imprisoned  in  confined  and 
unwholesome  air.  An  elevated  situation  is  pre- 
ferable for  inlknts,  because  the  air  is  dry  and 
frequently  changed;  and  hence  low  damp  si> 
tuations  are  objectional)te,  more  especially 
when  the  air  is  impregnated  with  emanations 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  a  state 
of  decomposition*  or  pntre&ction.  The  best 
aitnation  is  that  jn  which  the  air  is  frequently 
renewed,  ventilated,  and  warmed  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Therefore  the  country  air  is  preferred. 
It  b  advisable  to  have  nurseries  elevated,  with 
their  cross-barred  windows  to  the  south  or  east 
These  should  be  opened  in  the  morning  and 
dosed  only  at  night,  except  in  cold  and 
humid  weather.  In  winter  it  will  be  neces- 
nry  to  preserve  a  warm  temperature,  but  we 
must  not  recommend  too  much  heat,  which 
would  render  the  infrnt  liable  to  eokl  and  es^ 
pecially  ta{ inflammation  of  the  chest;  while 
the  contrast  will  be  too  great  between  the  in- 
terior and  the  exterior  temperatures.  It  must 
be  evident  to  every  rational  individual,  that 
exposure  to  sudden  transitions  of  temperature 
in  summer  or  winter  is  highly  dangerous  to 
adults,  and  much  more  so  to  inftints  and  child* 
ren,  and  therefore  we  should  caution  mothers 
and  nurses  against  the  practice  of  exposing 
tender  and  delioate  children  to  the  open  air  in 
cold  or  inclement  weather,  without  very  warm 
clothing.  A  child  in  a  nurse's  arms  makes  very 
little  exertion,  does  not  increase  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  by  motion  or  exercise,  and  will 
be  much  more  afftcted  bv  cold  than  a  grown 
person.  Thousands  of  cnildren  are  annually 
destroyed  by  the  practice  of  exposing  them  to 
edd  in  damp  weather.  It  is,  however,  better 
fer  the  health  of  an  infant  to  be  exposed  to 
a  slight  degree  of  cold  than  to  too  much  heat, 
more  especially  when  it  begins  to  walk,  and 
is  properly  dothed. 

Practitioners  justly  inveigh  against  too  much 
warmth,  which  would  irritate  the  skin,  predis- 
pose to  cutaneous  diseases,  aflTections  of  the 
bronchial  and  intestinal  mucous  membranes^ 
and  eruptions  on  the  head.  In  Poland  the 
bead  is  kept  very  warm,  and  henoe  the  origin 
of  the  disease  denominated  PHca  Pvlomca^ 
which  is  unknown  in  Italy  and  all  countries 
vfaM*  Hm  iMad-is  vneovered.   It  it  alio  wj/^ 


rioua  to  fie  strtnsi  under  the  chin  lee  tightly^ 
as  this  practice  Impedes  deglutition  and  respi* 
ration.  The  head  should  not  be  kept  too 
warm;  and  when  the  hair  is  sufflciendy 
grown  BO  other  covering  is  necessary.  It  is 
improper  to  expose  the  head  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun  when  ardent  It  is  right  to  mention 
here,  that  the  hair  should  be  washed  and 
combed  twice  a-week,  to  prevent  irritation, 
water  in  the  head,  and  varibus  eruptions.  I 
have  already  stated  that  the  dress  should  be 
loose,  so  as  to  adroit  of  the  free  motions  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  extremities,  as  well  as  of 
the  diest  and  abdominal  parieto,  and  shoukl 
be  secured  by  tapes  instead  of  pins.  Dr» 
Underwood  relates  a  case  of  a  'child  who  died 
of  convulsions.  The  medical  attendant  was 
unable  to  account  for  the  cause  of  the  disease ; 
but  the  body  being  stripped,  a  pin  was  found 
forced  through  tha  anterior  opening  of  the 
head  into  the  brain.  The  sensibility  of  the 
infiint's  skin  is  excessive;  and  hence  we  often 
see  cases,  in  which  an  infant  is  screaming  or 
convulsed  from  the  prick  of  a  pin,  or  the  bite 
of  an  insect 

About  the  third  month,  it  is  usual  in  this 
countrv  to  put  on  diort  dothing.  As  soon  as 
short  clothing  or  habiting  is  adopted,  the  head 
should  be  kept  cool,  the  body  and  limbs  as 
warm  as  possible,  especially  in  cold  weather* 
When  short  dothing  is  put  on,  the  hands  and 
feet  ought  to  be  covered  with  woollen  socks 
and  gloves,  and  the  neck  surrounded  with  a 
boa,  or  *' muffler"  of  swan's  down,  particu* 
larly  when  the  infant  is  exposed  to  the  open 
air.  These  precautions  will  prevent-  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  chilblains  of 
the  hands  and  feet,  and  tedious  abscesses, 
which,  when  opened,  do  not  heal  for  a  long 
time,  but  leave  cicatrices  or  unseemly  scars ) 
disease  of  the  joints,  enlargement  of  the  head 
and  abdomen,  rickets,  and  deformity  of  the 
spine  and  extremities.  These  diseases  are 
extremely  common  among  the  children  of  the 
poor.  In  a  variable  climate  like  this,  the  drfss 
of  infants  should  always  be  suited  to  the 
weather,  varied  so  as  to  produce  warmth,  and 
sufficient  to  obviate  the  bad  effects  of  cold. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  put  on  winter  clothing 
in  spring  and  the  end  of  autumn,  when  the 
weather  is  indement ;  and  there  is  no  greater 
error  in  the  management  of  children,  than  in 
exposing  them  to  cold  fur  the  purpose  of 
*•  hardening  them,"  as  it  is  termed.  They 
are  sent  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  ex- 
posed for  hours  to  extreme  cold  by  nursery 
maids,  who  stand  or  sit  gossiping,  untH  the 
unfortunate  little  objects  committed  to  their 
care  are  so  chilled,  that  the  inflammations 
already  alluded  to  are  frequently  induced. 
To  obviate  this  great  evil,  the  nurse  or  child's 
maid  should  continue  to  walk  and  keep  the 
infiint  in  motion  or  exercise  as  much  as  pos- 
nble,  bv  changing  it  from  one  arm  to  another 
or  damiling  it  occasionally.  When  she  feels 
fetigued  she  should  rest  herself  in  some  house, 
a«d  act  ttl  down  on  hiU-door  steps,  or  on  th4 
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^jtm,  which  is  the  tuual  custom.  She  should 
remember,  that  even  a  full  grown  person 
cannot  well  bear  intense  coldf  while  it  would 
chill  a  tender  infant  almost  to  death.  The 
great  mistake  made  by  those  who  have  the 
management  of  children  is,  that  they  do  not 
duly  appreciate  the  delicacy  and  weucness  of 
the  infantile  constitution,  which  they  treat  as 
they  do  their  own.  The  physician  always 
bears  the  difference  of  constitution  in  mind, 
and  lays  down  particular  precepts  lor  the 
hygiene  of  different  ages.  The  sii|[htest  re- 
flection will  convince  every  rational  individual 
of  the  validity  of  our  condosion.  The  pecu- 
liarities alluded  to  have  not  escaped  the  an- 
cient poets : — 

"  iGtatis  cujusve  nolandi  sunt  tibi  mores, 
Mobilibusque  decor  naturis  dandus  et  annis.** 

Cold  is  a  prolific  cause  *of  diseases ;  every 
part  of  the  body  may  be  inflamed  by  it,  and 
most  persons  ascribe  their  complaints  to  it. 
Daily  observation  proves  the  truth  of  this 
position.  We  find  ophthalmia,  catarrh,  tooth- 
ach,  face-acb,  sore  throat  with  or  without 
cough,  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck, 
cough,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  bowels, 
liver,  abdominal  viscera,  joints,  arms,  trunk, 
and  lower  extremities,  caused  by  it.  If  cold 
can  produce  so  much  mischief  m  the  strong 
constitution  of  the  adult,  how  much  more 
dangerous  must  it  be  to  that  of  the  delicate 
infiint,  whose  powers  and  constitution  are  so 
much  more  feeble.  Jt  is  very  surprising  how 
few  parents  there  are,  who  properly  estimate 
the  truth  of  this  opinion.  Few,  indoMl,  have 
correct  views  on  the  helplessness  of  infiuits. 
Medical  practitioners  ouly  entertain  rational 
sentiments  on  the  subject;  thev  bear  in  mind 
the  eztresM  delicacy  of  the  infantile  constitu- 
tion so  beautifully  deseribed  in  past  ages : — 

**  Edltus  in  lucem  jacuit  sine  viribus  infiuis." 


«< 


Tum  porro  puer  (ut  sevis  projectus  ab  undis 
Navita),  nudus  humi  jacet  mfans  indigus 

orani, 
Vitali  auxilio  quum  primum  in  Inminis  oras 
iNixibus  ex  alvo  matris  nature  profundit, 
Vagitum  locum  lugubri  complet  ut  equum 

est, 
Cui  Untum  in  vita  restet  transire  malorum.** 

I  should  not  quote  from  the  classic  writers  so 
Jreouenlly,  were  it  not  essential  to  vou  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  learned  lansuages. 
In  which  most  of  you  will  be  examined  here- 
after. 

The  choice  of  air  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  rearing  of  children.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  dilate  upon  the  salubrity  of  the 
air  of  the  country,  or  on  its  superiority  to  that 
of  crowded  cities.  In  all  cases  in  which  cir- 
cumstances permit,  it  would  be  better  to  brii^ 
up  children  in  the  country  than  in  cities. 
But,  in  all  circumstances,  the  most  dangerous 
TOrms  of  cold  are  to  be  avoided,  and  these  are, 

^P*  foggy*  and  Ifosty  weather,  damp  cloth- 


ing and  apartments,  and  correntt  of  air.  Thi 
bad  effects  of  these  are  prevented  by  warm 
clothing,  exercise,  and  a  moderate  use  of  wine^ 
or  ardent  liquors  in  cases  of  adults.  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  season,  our  dresa 
should  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  bodv  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  weather.  If  this 
precept  be  attended  to,  it  would  be  proper  to 
expose  infitnts  about  noon  to  the  open  air, 

Provided  those  who  have  the  care  of  them 
eep  walking  and  changing  the  position  of 
their  little  charge.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
improper  to  expose  young  in&nts  to  the  open 
air,  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  place  young  ioftuils 
in  currents  of  air  or  draughts,  as  they  become 
affected  with  catarrh,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  or  in  popular  language,  they  take  cold; 
their  nostrils  become  stopped,  they  cannot 
suck,  their  sleep  will  be  disturbed,  and  de- 
prived of  proper  aliment  and  repose,  they 
emaciate  rapidly.  When  the  head  is  "  stopped,? 
there  will  be  catarrh  or  ''  snuffles;"  ana  these 
may  be  in  some  measure  obviated  by  keeping 
the  ioftint  in  a  warm  temperature  for  some 
days,  and  avoiding  to  expose  it  to  the  open 
air.  When  it  cannot  breathe  through  the 
nostrils,  it  cannot  suck;  and  this  inability  may 
be  removed  by  dropping  almond  oil  into  the 
nostrils. 

I  cannot  too  fbrcibly  observe,  that  the  in- 
cautious exposure  of  young  and  tender  infiuits 
during  the  first  three  months  of  their  existence 
to  cold,  or  rather  cold  air,  may  be  rapidly 
followed  by  inflammation  in  any  organ  or  part 
of  the  body*  The  commonest  <x>server  is 
aware,  that  all  young  animals  are  injured  by 
cold,  and  so  is  the  human  offspring. 

The  next  organ  to  the  skin  in  activity,  is 
the  stomach,  ami  its  action  on  the  aliment  or 
food  converts  it  into  nutriment  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  whole  body.  The  infimt  is 
voracious,  because  nature  has  to  expedite  its 
growth  to  manhood  or  womanhood.  It  re- 
quires a  frequent  supply  of  aliment,  and  when 
satiated,  it  falls  into  a  tranquil  sleep,  because 
its  wants  are  supplied  and  it  is  unable  to  take 
interest  in  surrounding  and  less  important 
objects.  In  the  first  days  of  its  liie,  it  does 
nothing  but  eat  and  sleep ;  and  this  leads  aw 
to  notice  the  source  of  its  nourishment. 

Maiemal  Laeiaikm — Sucktmr — Ntmmf, 
—The  completion  of  delivery  does  not  ter- 
minate the  physical  affinity,  or  natural  ooa* 
nexion,  between  a  mother  and  her  infiint.  In 
a  short  time  afler  this  event,  the  blood  thai 
supplied  the  enlarged  womb  while  it  nourished 
the  foetus,  now  flows  to  the  breasts,  distends 
them,  and  forms  the  secretion  of  milk.  This 
is  as  essential  to  the  women  as  to  her  infimt; 
because  it  prevents  those  child-bed  fevers  and 
inflammations  whirh  ofUn  destroy  lifie.  It  is 
destined  by  the  Divine  Author  of  nature  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  offspring,  as  the  mother 
is  the  only  source  capable  of  furnishing  the 
infant  with  the  first  milk,  which  is  inoon- 
testably  the  best  food  fitted  to  the  oigans  ot 
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the.  new  bfeing,  beciuie  it  is  the  product  of 
that  bochr,  of  which  the  iofiuit,  a  few  momeots 
before,  tormed  a  portion.  The  secretion  of 
milk  diminishes  the  susceptibility  now  existing, 
to  many  child-bed  diseases,  and  notbin?  is  so 
proper  for  the  preservation  of  the  lulness, 
firmness,  and  beauty  of  the  breasts,  though 
the  contrary  is  generally  imagined. 

The  first  mific,  cailra  coloiirum,  possesses 
aperient  properties,  and  purges  the  infant  of 
the  dark  contents  of  its  bowels,  denominated 
sittfoortfftiffs.     h  is  also  a  fact,  that  there  exists 
between  the  growth  or  mitrition  of  the  in&nt, 
and  the   increasing  quantity  of  the  milk,  an 
exactitude  of  progression,  seldom  observed  in 
other  instances;  in  truth, there  exists  between 
the  constitution  of  the  infiint  and  the  mother, 
an  intiooate  relation,  so  that  the  wants  of  the 
one  are  supplied  by  the  other.    Hence  theo- 
logians,  philosophers,  and  physicians,  have 
universally  agreed,  that  maternal  lactotion,  or 
suckling,  is  an  obligation  on  all  healthful  women, 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with.     Analogy 
confinns  the  truth  and  validity  of  this  con- 
clusion, because  all  mammiferous  animab,  that 
is,  all  which  give  milk,  suckle  their  young, 
and  none  others.    ««  Never,"  says  M.  Virey, 
'*  have  the  lionesses  or  panthers  refused  their 
udders  to  their  young :  it  is  the  reverse  with 
womauy— not  the  poor  woman,  who  is  excusable 
on  account  of  her  miser}*,  who  acts  so  un- 
naturally, but  the  rich  one,  who  is  surrounded 
bv  all  the  advantages  and  blessings  of  life. 
What  does  it  matter,  that  her  son  should  perish, 

rvided  that  she  mav  enjoy  her  pleasures  ? 
is  to  the  peasants  that  the  vulgar  cares  of 
maternity  appertain  ;  the  lady  of  fashion  has 
other  occupations." 

Yes,  the  aifectk>nate  peasant  mother  takes 

nature  for  her  ^ide.    She  sees  every  genus 

of  the  winged  tnbe  bewail  its  lost  young,  how 

the  parent  heifer,  when  her  oUf  has  been 

taken  awav,  wanders  in  every  direction,  61Is 

the  air  with  her  lowing,  and  returning  to  her 

shed  at  sunset,  still  mindftil  of  her  offspring, 

she  weeps  (grandlbus  ora  riget  lachrymis), 

nor  does  slie  care  for  the  limpid  stream  or 

rich  pasture.    She  hears  with    how    much. 

bleating  the  pensive  sheep  seeks  for  its  absent 

lamb,  and  behoUs  it,  having  in  the  evening  a 

distended  odder,  delighting  in  its  oflTspring ; 

she  wonders  how,  amidst  a  thousand  lambs, 

similar  in  colour  and  voice»  the  mother  knows 

its  tender  progenv,  and  how  it  knows  its 

parent.    The  humble  cottager,  seeing  all  these 

examples  everywhere  around  her,  considers  it 

nnlawfnl  for  woman  to  yield  in  love  to  the 

lower  animals.    These  will  not  suffer  even 

the  young  of  their  own  species  to  approach 

them ;  wlule  women  of  the  higher  class  society, 

violate  the  institutions  of  nature.     It  is  in  the 

humble  cottage  that  the  rustic  inftmt  is  nursed 

with  the  happiest  effects.    The  mother  will 

not  permit  a  strange  bosom  to  nourish  her 

inue;  she  rejoices  to  convev  her  health  and 

her  pure  morals  with  her  miOc  to  her  offspring, 

wUch  iseeivat  the  aweeis  of  hoaoj  and  wishes 


to  return  to  its  affectionate  mother  its  naihef 
incipient  embraces,  and  to  know,  by  the 
applauding  smile,  its  fiither  returning  in  the 
evening,  whose  wearied  limbs  it  fondly  em- 
braces. But  the  child,  born  under  a  gilded  roof, 
is  forced  to  change  its  household  gods  and  go 
into  sad  exile ;  its  unnatural  parent  throws  off 
the  mother  at  its  birth,  she  transfers  it  to 
another,  and  she  allows  a  dog  to  suck  the 
breasts  she  denied  to  her  child.  After  some 
years,  she  receives  it,  deformed  and  distorted, 
and  it  knows  her  not  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pious  villager  fondly  cherishes  her  infant, 
and  she  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  her 
tender  little  ones,  whom  nature  had  abundantly 
nourished  with  milk.  Felicitously  has  a  great 
poet  observed, — 


"  O  fortonatos  nimii^m  sua  si  bona  norint 
Agricolae  •  .  •  . 
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Women  in  the  higher  ranks  intrust  the 
nurture  of  their  offspring  to  heartless  strangers, 
who  can  never  supply  the  sustenance  or  the 
maternal  care  of  a  parent,  who  may  com- 
muuKate  various  diseases,  or  induce  many  by 
their  neglect  or  ignorance,  such  as  scrofula, 
rickets,  deformities  of  the  spine  and  limbs, 
syphilis,  ftc.  ftc. 

The' new  born  infant,  as  already  noticed, 
requires  a  thousand  cares,  sympathies,  soli- 
citudes, which  can  only  be  exerted  by  the 
mother's  love  and  affection.  No  woman, 
worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of  mother,  can 
refuse  that  feeble  helpless  being,  to  which  she 
has  given  exbtence,  that  care  and  nutriment 
which  reason,  instinct,  and  nature,  dictate  for 
its  welfare.  It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  pro-- 
cure  as  proper  and  wholesome  aliment  for  an 
infant,  as  the  mother's  milk ;  for  that  of  every 
other  woman  is  at  best,  but  a  bad  substitute. 
This  must  be  obvious,  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  no  two  constitutions  are  alike.  Maternal 
lactation  is  ordained  by  nature,  it  is  a  part  of 
generation,  it  prevents  diseases,  and  is  a  bar 
to  pr^nancy,  for  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
woman  as  well  as  to  the  development  of  the 
in  font,  that  conception  should  recur  before  the 
latter  was  capable  of  enjoying  an  independent 
exbtence,  while  frequent  pregnancies  would 
enfeeble  the  mother. 

Lactation  or  suckling  is  a  duty  imposed  on 
the  human  female  by  nature,  for  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  the  infant.  In  general  the  breasts 
enlarge  in  the  last  month  of  pregnancy,  often 
secrete  milk  even  before  delivery,  and  in  a 
majority  of  instances  in  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards. The  augmentation  of  the  precious 
fluid  in  two  or  three  da3's  after  deli  very »  evi- 
dently proves  that  it  is  destined  by  tlic  Author 
of  nature  for  the  nourishment  and  conservation 
of  the  new-born  infant.  It  is  the  most  appro- 
priate aliment  for  the  infant,  as  it  is  supplied 
from  that  body,  of  which  the  new-born  being 
was  80  lately  a  part  It  is  superfluous  to  show 
the  superiority  of  maternal  lactation  to  every 
other  means  of  nourishing  inbnta.  All  women 
in  the  prime  of  Ufe»  and  in  good  health,  should 
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suckle  their  Infiiiits^  and  those  in  bad  health' 
should  avoid  this  duty.  There  are  two  impor- 
tant precepts  to  be  followed  with  regard  to 
lactation;  the  first  is,  not  to  suckle  the  infant 
too  often ;  and  the  second^  not  to  suckle  too 
seldom.  In  the  first  case,  the  infant  will  have 
habitual  indigestion,  hiccup,  flatulence,  gripin?, 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea ;  and  in  the  second,  it 
will  become  debilitated,  while  the  stomach, 
being  irritated  by  hunger,  may  become  in- 
flamed. It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  rule  aa  fa 
the  application  of  the  in&ntto  the  breast  D^ 
sessartz  thinks  the  following  signs  indicative  of 
the  honger  of  the  in&nt.  *<  When  the  Infant 
is  hungry,  it  fixes  its  eyes  on  the  nurse,  they 
follow  her  every  where,  and  it  appears  cha- 
grined when  she  is  at  any  distance ;  it  puts 
its  fingers  into  its  motith,  sucks  them  or  tits 
tongue;  the  saliva  is  secreted. in  abundance, 
*  or  it  drivels,'  On  put^Dg.  a  finger  in  the 
mouth  it  presses  it  witn  avidity  ;  if  the  breast 
is  shown  to  it,  it  exprefses  joy,  it  seizes  the 
nipple,  and  presses  it  with  its  hands.  When 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  hungry,  it  takes  the 
nipple  with  indifl^erence,  and  quits  it  without 
regret,  after  having  taken  too  little  milk  to 
appease  hunger,  if  mis  had  been  the  cause  of 
its  cries.'' — Traits  de  I'Education  corporelle 
des  En^ns  en  bas  age. 

This  is  an  excellent  description,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  an  infant  often  cries  from  many 
causes  besides  hunger ;  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  apply  it  to  the  breast  whenever  it  cries, 
though  women  generally  do  so  to  tranquillise 
it.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  infent 
ought  to  be  applied  to  both  breasts  every  two 
hours,  night  and  day,  which  is  about  the 
period  it  generally  awakes  from  sleep;  and 
others  recommend  the  application  every  four 
or  five  hours.  According  to  my  own  obser- 
valion,  I  think  the  infant  should  be  suckled 
every  two  hours  ftfr  the  first  month  or  two, 
during  the  day  and  night,  provided  it  receives 
no  other  food,  and  that  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  mother  remain  unimpaired.  It  matters 
little  how  often  the  infant  takes  the  breast — 
and  its  want  of  it  will  depend  upon  the  strength 
of  its  constitution,  the  abundance  and  quality 
of  the  milk,  and  its  habits — provided  ittnrives 
and  is  free  from  indigestion,  and  that  the  health 
of  the  parent  does  not  suffer.  This  is  the  only 
rational  and  scientific  precept  for  our  guid- 
ance. When  the  infant  is  fed  with  other  food, 
it  will  not  require  the  breast  every  two  hours, 
but  all  aliment  except  breast  milk  is  unfit  for 
it  during  the  first  three  months  of  its  existence. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  often  an 
infant  should  be  applied  to  the  breast,  but 
after  the  first  few  weeks  the  longer  the  interval 
between  each  suckling,  the  better  the  milk, 
the  more  repose  and  strength  for  the  motlier. 
It  is  an  error  to  give  but  one  breast  at  each 
repast,  the  infknt  should  be  successively  applied 
to  both. 

The  obstetrician  is  usnally  asked  two  ques- 
tions before  bis  departure  from  the  iring-in 

Samber;  is  it  necessary  to  give  the  in&ntaiiy 


thing  before  fftb  infabt  Hi  put  tofliibMiteL  aliA 
what  interval  Ought  to  be  left  between  its  b^rih 
and  its  application  to  the  bi^east  or  the  Urst 
time  ?  When  the  pavent  or  the  nurae  fbrgets  to 
ask  these  questions,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical 
practitioner  to  inform  them.  It  is  necenary 
to  give  the  infant  some  sugar  and  water,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  mucosity  that 
lines  its  fauces  or  throat.  Nurses  usually 
exhibit  butter  and  su<:ar,  treacle^  or  gniel  aji 
soon  Bttbe  infiuit  is  dressed. 

The  breast  ought  to  be  presented  to  Hm 
infant  when  the  mother  has  recovered  from 
the  fotigues  of  delivery,  and  the  period  will  be 
longer  or  shorter  according  as  the  labour  wa* 
quick  or  tedious ;  It  is  said  about  two  hourt 
after  birth ;  but  even  sooner,  when  the  milk  ie 
formed,  the  parent  strong,  and  the  signs  of 
hunger,  already  described,  very  apparent  I 
cannot  agree  with  those  authors»  who  think 
that  the  infant  should  not  be  suckled  for  twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours  afler  birth.  Pood  of 
some  kiud  should  be  frequently  exhibited  to 
it  during  either' period ;  and  the  mother  would 
be  exposed  to  milk  fever,  and  painful  tension 
of  the  breasts.  The  milk  of  the  mother,  or 
of  a  woman  of  her  own  age  who  is  delivered 
at  the  same  time,  is  alone  fit  for  the  inAint. 
Some  authors  believe  that  there  exists  between 
the  milk  of  every  mother  and  her  infant  an 
analogy  which  establishes  a  preference  in 
favour  of  the  maternal  fluid  to  that  of  a  woman 
delivered  at  the  same  period.  The  infiint 
inherits  the  constitution  of  its  mother;  and 
she  supplies  the  best  and  most  natural  nourish- 
ment  for  its  preservation.  Brouzet  and  Gar- 
dien  deny  that  this  analogy  is  proved;  and 
maintain  that  another  woman  may  aflbrd  aa 
good  milk  as  the  parent.  I  cannot  assent  to 
this  doctrine,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  dic« 
tates  of  nature,  and  to  the  analogy  afforded  by 
the  various  tribes  of  mammiferous  animals. 

^The  infant  acquires  its  alimentation  by  sue- 
tion  of  the  milk  secreted  in  the  breasts  of  its 
mother  .or  nurse,  and  this  action  is  denominated 
sucklingt  and  teter  by  the  French.  It  is  im- 
portant to  a  medical  practitioner  to  know 
exactly  the  mechanism  of  this  action.  . Suction 
is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner.  The 
infant  advances  its  tongue  on  the  inferior  gnm, 
depresses  it  in  the  centre,  and  embraces  the 
inferior  part  of  the  nipple.  The  titillation  thet 
the  tongue  exerts  on  this  part,  and  the  heat  of 
the  mouth,  excites  in  it  a  kind  of  ereetion« 
which  straightens  the  lactiferous  tubes,  while 
the  suction  causes  a  flow  of  mUk.  This  lest 
is  effoeted  by  the  infant  applying  its  lips  to 
the  base  of  the  nipple,  then  making  the  alter- 
nate movements  of  aspiration,  dnrine  whidi 
the  cheeks  become  hollow  by  sinkiag  between 
the  laws,  and  a  remarkable  vacuity  n  formed 
in  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and  the  move- 
ments of  deglutition,  during  which  the  eheek# 
are  prominent.  The  lower  jaw  approachei 
the  upper,  the  Urynx  ascends  and  reaesceiids, 
and  favours  the  passage  of  the  milk  limn  the 
month  into  the  oisophsgiii.    Otben  hoM  tfnl 
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the  cHeeki  ted  li jm  form  a  panp  of  wMeh  the 
ton^e  ift  the  piston,  and  that  as  the  milk  flows 
after  the  infant  quits  the  nipple^  respiration 
aflbrds  no  aid  to  the  process  of  suction.  When 
this  fluid  is  abundant  it  flows  on  the  lips,  and 
sometimes  prevents  the  infant  from  swallowing 
it  snfficienUy  quick,  partially  escapes  into  the 
larynx  or  ''goes  with  the  breath,"  excites  couch- 
ing, threatens  suffocation,  and'  obliges  the  infant 
to  quit  the  nipple.  This  also  occurs  when  the 
infant  is  hungry,  and  sucks  with  too  much  avidity. 
The  in&nt  at  flrst  does  not  suck  continually, 
it  often  ceases,  and  reposes,  but  when  it  ao- 
^ires  more  vifour  it  is  less  interrupted.  It 
nust  continue  for  some  time  before  it  extracts 
a  tablespoonfdl  of  milk,  and  some  suppose 
that  it  seldom  takes  more  than  three  times  that 
quantity  at  a  single  repast. 

Breast  milk  difl^  in  quality  and  quantity 
according  to  the  age,  health,  and  aliment  of  the 
individual  who  supplies  it.  We  even  find  it 
difl^rent  in  the  same  woman.  It  may  be  better 
in  one  breast  than  in  the  other.  Good  breast 
nilk  is  sweet,  inodorous,  of  an  opaline  or  bluish 
tint,  and  remains  in  drops  on  a  polished  sur- 
fiice.  Its  abundance  is  not  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  breast,  especially  in  full, 
liisty  women.  The  best  proof  of  its  goodness 
and  salubrity  is  the  appearance  of  the  infant 
which  is  reared  on  it ;  but  it  does  not  always 
follow,  that  it  will  agree  equally  well  with  an- 
other infant.  When  it  is  thin,*  watery,  or  de- 
teriorated, it  disagrees  with  the  infant,  causes 
indigestion,  griping,  emaciation,  and  vitiated 
alvine  evacuations,  of  a  black,  brown,  green 
colour,  or  almost  every  colour  except  the  light 
yellow,  which  is  the  natural  one,  and  an  excess 
of  urine. 

On  chemical  analysis,  the  human  milk  con* 
tains,  independently  of  cheese,  butter,  and 
sugar,  a  proportion  of  phosphate  of  liAie,  pre- 

Kred  bv  nature  for  the  ossification  of  the  new- 
m  iniant.  When  this  is  deficient,  the  bones 
femain  imperfectly  ossified,  the  teeth  appear 
slowly  and  at  a  late  period,  the  head  and  ab- 
domen enlarge,  the  spine  and  limbs  become 
deformed,  or,  to  use  a  popular  phrase,  *'  grow 
oat,"  and  the  infant  is  aflfbcted  with  rickets. 
The  same  defects  are  induced  when  infants 
art  dry-nnrsed,  or  imperfectly  nursed  by  the 
lower  classesi  of  which  we  have  numerous  ex- 
amplei  presented  to  our  notice  every  day. 
The  lower  classes  are  compelled  to  commit 
their  infants  to  the  care  of  older  children,  or 
girk,  who  are  unable  to  exercise  them  properly 
or  keep  them  clean  or  comfortable.  If  we  add 
to  thiS)  tliat  breast  milk  is  witliheld,  except  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  and  improper  food 
aubstitnted  for  it,  we  can  readily  perceive  the 
exciting  cause  of  rickets  and  deformities  among 
children  of  the  labouring  poor.  Some  women 
sacrete  milk^  which  is  too  rich,  and  which 
causes  indigestion,  griping,  green  dejections 
or  motkMis,  and  entaneous  eruptions ;  others, 
a  flnid  which  is  serous,  watery,  or  acid,  and 
ads  as  a  diuretic  Different  kinds  of  milk 
ateobfcrred  among  aatinaU.    That  of  one 


eow  forms  more  butter,  that  of  another  more 
cheese,  and  that  of  a  third  an  acid  fluid,  which 
will  not  supply  either  substance.  This  dif. 
fbrence  explains  the  fact,  that  some  healthfol 
women,  who  have  an  abundance  of  milk,  are 
compelled  to  procure  wet-nurses,  as  their  in- 
fants emaciate,  and  will  die  if  suclEled  with  the 
maternal  fluid. 

There  is  a  principle  in  milk  beskles  the  pre- 
ceding qualities,  a  vital  principle,  a  certain 
degree  of  vitality,  which  evaporates  on  the 
fluid  being  exposed  to  the  air,  or  on  being 
boiled.  In  proof  of  this,  I  may  mention,  that 
if  breast  milk  be  collected  in  a  bottle  and 
given  to  an  infant,  a  sufficient  aliment  is  not 
afforded ;  and  that  women,  when  excited  by 
passion,  who  have  suckled  their  infants,  have 
often  caused  them  to  be  suddenly  attacked 
with  convulsions.  The  milk  in  the  breast  only 
contains  the  vivifyin?  principle.  A  remark- 
able illustration  of  this  doctrine  is  given  by 
M .  Leroy.  He  states,  that  the  administrators 
of  the  hospital  at  Aix  in  Provence  consulted 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  in  1775,  to 
inform  them  of  the  means  of  preservin«^  found- 
ling infknts,  as  those  under  their  care 
perished  about  the  fourth  month  and  a  half. 
They  desired  to  know  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
aster, and  the  means  of  remedying  it.  The 
Faculty  appointed  M.  Leroy,  as  their  com- 
missioner, to  give  an  answer.  He  replied  that 
the  mortality  was  caused  by  feeding  the  infants 
from  a  boat  or  cup,  and  that  they  did  not  re- 
ceive a  principle  sufficiently  vivifying  for  their 
conservation  ;  that,  at  the  age  mentionedy 
nature  commenced  her  efforts  for  development^ 
and  that  the  iniant  could  not  support  this  cri- 
tical period,  unless  it  had  taken  a  sufficiently 
vivifying  principle  with  its  aliment.  He  ao- 
vised  thp  infants  to  be  nourished  by  she-goats. 
These  animals  were  driven  into  the  wards  in 
which  the  children  were  ranged,  each  went  in 
search  of  the  child  committed  to  its  nourish- 
ment, raised  the  bed  covering  with  Its  horns, 
and  placed  its  udder  near  the  mouth  of  its 
charge;  aud  in  a  short  time  children  were 
reared  in  the  hospital  in  great  numbers.  But 
the  infonts  to  whom  watered  cow's  milk  was 
given  almost  always  died ;  this  milk  had  lost, 
by  exposure  to  air,  its  vital  principle,  and  the 
mortality  was  always  great  when  children 
were  nurtured  with  this  aliment.  They  were 
afflicted  with  marasmus,  worms,  scrofula,  &c.  ■■ 
MMecine  Maternelle,  par  M.  Leroy. 

Caprine  lactation  has  been  sometimes  em*  , 
ployed  in  mountainous  districts  in  these  coun- 
ries;  and  we  are  accustomed  to  recommend 
cows*  or  asses'  milk,  warm  from  the  animals,  for 
the  aliment  of  delicate  children.  An  immense 
number  of  infants  are  nourished  in  this  way ; 
though  M.  Leroy  states  that,  in  Paris,  he  has 
never  seen  infonts  reared  with  cows'  milk  alone. 
He  accounts  for  this  statement  by  observing, 
that  these  animals  feed  upon  grass  and  dete- 
riorated vegetable  matters,  and  that  they  give 
bid  milk,  which  is  incapable  of  strengthening 
the  organism  of  the  infant    Eyery  one  knows 
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that,  in  all  citits,  cows'  milk  is  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  couatry,  and  is  rendered  unfit  for 
the  food  of  infants  by  the  adulterations  it  un- 
dergoes. This  last  is  a  great  evil,  and  one  that 
veil  deserves  severe  punishment,  as  it  leads  to 
the  enfeeblement  of  infiinls  and  children. 
Neither  milk  nor  any  description  of  food  is  so 
fit  for  the  human  offspring,  as  that  prepared  by 
nature.  Hence  the  axiom,  that  every  woman, 
vho  enjoys  good  health, takes  wholesome  food, 
and  lives  regularlv,  should  suckle  her  in&nt 
It  acquires  incalculable  advantages  when  it  is 
nursed  by  a  healthful,  intelligent,  and  educated 
mother,  who  watches  its  sensations  and  wants, 
and  by  her  tender  caresses  renders  it  more 
sensitive,  affectionate,  vivacious,  and  vigorous, 
in  fact,  there  are  innumerable  deliglitful  feel* 
ings,  which  no  one  but  a  mother  can  expe- 
rience. The  infant,  brought  up  by  its  mother, 
is  accustomed  to  her  affection  and  tenderness. 
It  is  not  without  reason,  that  cheerful,  hand- 
some, young  nurses  are  preferred ;  as  the  infant 
18  an  imitator  by  instinct  and  habit,  it  forms 
the  traits  of  its  character  by  those  of  its  nurse ; 
and  therefore  ugly  disagreeable  persons  are 
not  selected.  The  infant  nourished  by  its 
mother  acquires  the  moral  and  physical  re- 
semblance of  its  family,  so  that  when  it  is 
brought  up,  it  is  induced  to  love  and  preserve 
the  social  order.  The  bad  effects  of  mercenary 
and  artificial  lactation  will  be  considered  here- 
after. 

The  milk  of  animals  contains  the  odour  and 
other  qualities  of  the  aliments,  on  which  they 
are  fed.  This  holds  good  as  regards  the  hu- 
man subject  The  air  and  its  electrical  con- 
ditions, aliments,  temperament,  state  of  health, 
passions,  menstruation,  pregnancv,  delivery, 
and  climate,  modify  the  milk.  In  southern 
countries,  the  milk  is  less  abundant  and  less 
prolonged  than  in  the  northern  nations.  The 
milk  of  delicate  women  is  less  nourishing  than 
when  the  muscular  system  is  well  developed, 
without  fulness  of  habit  or  a  plethoric  ten- 
dency. 

The  diet  and  medicine  taken  by  a  nurse 
will  affect  the  breast  milk,  and  through  it  the 
infant.  The  nurse  should  therefore  be  cautious 
in  the  selection  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
her  aliments.  She  should  take  food  to  satiety, 
but  not  to  excess.  She  may  take  whatever  she 
relishes,  as  in  general  it  will  agree  with  her, 
provided  her  digestion  is  good.  I  have  de- 
scribed the  proper  food  for  nurses  in  a  former 
lecture,  and  shall  only  observe  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  higb-seasonra,  spiced,  salted,  smoked, 
oleaginous  aliments,  and  crude  vegetables  are 
improper.  Wine  and  spirituous  liquors  are 
injurious;  fermented  liquors,  such  as  porter. 
Sec. ;  coffee,  chocolate,  or  tea  should  be  used 
in  moderation.  The  children  of  those  who 
indulge  in  spirituous  liquors  are  very  often 
destroyed  by  convulsions.  The  nurse  ought 
not  to  be  restless,  inactive,  or  too  sedentary ; 
she  can  take  moderate  exercise  in  her  house, 
and  generally  in  the  open  air,  which  will  pro- 
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sleep  or  iqxM^  it  should  not  b^  loo  lone  or 
too  short :  from  seven  to  eight  hours*  sleep 
will  be  sufBcient,  and  longer  than  this,  in  tho 
majority  of  instances,  is  unnecessary  and  in- 
jurious. The  bed  should  not  be  too  hard  or 
too  soil,  as  either  is  prejudicial  to  health. 

The  milk  will  differ  in  its  qualities  aocord- 
inp  to  its  age :  it  is  too  thin  when  old,  too 
thick  at  first,  becoming  bluish  about  the  sixth 
week,  and  white  and  saccharine  from  the  fifth 
to  the  sixth  month. 

The  recurrence  of  menstruation  is  preja- 
dicial  to  the  milk ;  and  other  food  should  be 

S'ven  during  the  continuance  of  this  function, 
uptial  intercourse  should  be  moderate  during 
lactation  and  pregnancy,  especially  when  the 
nurse  is  delicate.  Manv  women  and  animals* 
however,  give  milk  to  the  moment  of  delivery. 
Lactation  oiight  to  be  suspended  during  acute 
diseases,  as  fevers  or  inflammation  of  any  part 
of  the  body,  and  artificial  aliment  substituted 
such  as  formerly  described.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  milk  is  injured  by  the  recurrenee  of 
the  menstrual  secretion,  uterine  irritation, 
pregnancy,  and  tedious  labours.  Children 
often  die  when  suckled  too  long,  or  when  the 
milk  is  too  old. 

When  nurses  have  suffered  hunger  or  mnch 
fiitigoe,  their  milk  will  be  deteriorated,  and  it 
will  become  more  or  less  indigestible  when 
retained  too  long.  Confinement  of  tlie  bowds, 
like  all  other  diseases  of  the  nurse,  will  ii^nre 
the  infant,  while  the  diseases  of  the  latter 
willaffect  the  former,  such  asaphthss  (thrush), 
syphilis,  eruptions  about  the  mouth.  Even 
medicines  used  by  friction  on  the  skin  of  the 
mother  will  affect  the  infant.  MM.  Pinel 
and  Alibert  made  frictions  with  a  purgative 
medicine  on  the  skin  of  a  nurste,  and  though 
her  bowels  were  not  affected,  the  in&nt  was 
so  severely  purged,  that  it  nearly  died.  I 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  are  of  opinion 
that  the  mother,  affected  with  catarrh  or  cold, 
will  communicate  the  disease  to  her  in&ot 
(Leroy) ;  neither  can  I  give  my  assent  to  the 
conclusion,  that  milk  will  be  decomposed  in 
the  breasts,  when  too  long  retained.  The 
milk  when  retained  will  certainly  differ,  when 
first  drawn,  from  tliat  which  will  be  secreted 
by  the  excitement  of  suction ;  but  decom- 
position cannot  perhaps  occur  when  the  inbnt 
IS  suckled  regularly.  As  yet  we  have  no  in- 
strument to  determine  the  good  qualities  of 
any  kind  of  milk,  and  the  ablest  chemists  have 
failed^to  elucidate  this  subject. 

Many  women  deprive  themselves  of  the 
power  of  nursing  their  infants,  bv  the  un- 
natural custom  of  tight  ladn^,  which  com- 
presses the  breasts,  prevents  tbeir  enlargement 
during  pregnancy,  and  flattens  the  nipple. 
This  practKe  should  be  avoided.  When  the 
nipple  is  flattened  or  small  during  the  last  sis 
weeks  of  pregnancy,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
applv  almond  oil  at  ni^ ht  and  a  breast  bottle 
in  toe  morning,  until  it  becomes  soiBciently 
prominent  If  this  plan  be  neglected,  a  strao|f 
child  shouU  be  applied  after  delivciy^  or  a 
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Isreast  bottle  of  some  kind,  or  a  new  tobacco 
pipe,  and  when  all  these  fail  suction  must  be 
made  by  a  grown  person.  The  application  of 
a  young  dog  is  seldom  made  in  this  country  at 
present. .  The  breast  and  nipple  should  be 
smeared  with  almond  or  olive  oil  three  times 
daily,  and  tliis  washed  off  with  mild  soap  and 
water.  Suction  causes  a  determination  of  blood 
to  the  bosom,  and  speedily  increases  the  flow 
x>f  milk.  When  the  breast  becomes  distended, 
the  inCrat  cannot  suck,  and  in  such  casts  some 
of  the  above  substitutes  must  be  tried.  If  these 
prove  painful,  warm  fomentations  of  poppy 
heads  with  chamomile,  and  the  application  of 
almond  oil,  will  be  necessary.  In  some  cases 
4he  nipple  cracks  or  is  excoriated,  and  then 
spermaceti  ointment,  with  a  prepared  teat  or 
artificial  nipple,  should  be  employed.  The 
infant  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the  other 
t>reast  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the  sore  one 
drawn  with  gentleness  by  some  of  the  means 
«Iready  described.  The  milk  it  contains  is 
injurious  to  the  infant,  and  disease  in  one 
breast  will  often  disorder  the  other. 

Young  mothers  are  often  awkward  in  ap« 
plying  me  infant.  As  a  general  rule  they 
-should  sit  up,  have  their  Moulders  covered 
with  a  shawl,  and  support  the  in&nt  on  either 
arm ;  should  it  suck  in  the  horizontal  or  lying 
posture  80  much  the  better.  The  mother 
must  be  careful  of  cold  when  she  is  obliged 
to  sit  up. 

When  an  infant  vomits  after  sucking,  or 
takibg  other  food,  it  has  taken  too  much,  or  it 
is  ill.  It  is  highly  improper  to  re-feed  it, 
though  this  is  a  general  rule  with  nurses.  Let 
US  suppose  a  full  grown  and  strong  man  has 
repeated  vomiting,  we  surely  would  not  offer 
him  food  immediately  after  each  fit.  An  infant 
is  a  man  in  miniature,  and  requires  to  be  treat- 
ed, in  the  same  manner.  He  is  subject  to  the 
same  sensibilities  and  derangements,  though  in 
a  minor  degree,  and  these  rei^uire  the  same 
treatment.  At  our  next  meetmg  I  shall  de* 
flcrib^  the  diseases  which  disqnaufy  a  nurse, 
and  consider  mercenary  and  artificial  lactation. 


ANATOMICAL  NOTES. 

PISCOVBBT  OF  THB  TBUB  DISTRIBU^ 
TION  OF  THB  OBTUUATOB  NBBVB. 

B7  ALXX.  THOMSON,  M.B.,  OP  ST.  JOHm's  CAMB, 

{Concluded  ffxmi  ptige  496.) 

The  ArUerior  Series  of  Branchei, 

They  leave  the  common  nerve  at  the  upper 
margin  of  the  adductor  brevis,  at  an  inch  and 
a  half  below  the  spine  of  the  pubis,  immedi- 
ately below  the  anastomoses  of  the  deep  ex- 
ternal pudic  with  the  obturator  artery,  and 
there  divide  into  five  fuciculi,  separating  from 
each  other  at  very  acute  angles,  of  which  the 
Mnt,  or  the  animdr^  is  about  two-thirds  of  a 
line  in  diameterj  aod  Ranges  through  thebrevi^ 
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adductorali-pectineai  ftscia,  directly  forwards 
into  the  posterior  sur^ce  of  the  pectineus; 
the  second,  the  largest  of  the  other  four,  having 
one  line  in  diameter,  plunges  behind  the  in- 
terior fiiscia  of  the  adductor  brevis,  runsuoder 
that  fascia  for  an  inch,  and  then  plunges  into 
that  muscle,  to  be  lost  by  ramifying  in  it; 
having,  however,  at  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
below  the  inner  edge  of  the  pectineas  muscle, 
sent  through  the  anterior  aponeurosis  of  the 
adductor  brevis,  two  delicate  filaments,  not 
larger  than  bristles,  to  pass,  after  a  descending 
course  of  half  an  inch,  into  the  posterior  face 
of  the  adductor  longus  muscle,  these  being  tho 
only  ^wigs  it  sends  through  the  aponeurosis : 
the  remaining  three  pass  along  tne  anterior 
face  of  the  anterior  fascia  of  the  adductor  brevis, 
The  inner  of  these  three  descends  obliquely  in- 
wards, in  immediate  contact  with  the  posterior 
fece  of  the  adductor  longus,  until  each  line  as 
it  arrives  at  the  middle  of  the  inner  edge  of 
the  adductor  brevis,  where  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  an  arterial  branch,  running  inwards 
from  the  profundati,  the  gracilis,  adductor, 
magnus  and  longus,  and  skin  of  the  inner  part 
of  the  thigh,  aifd  divides  there  into  numerous 
twigs,  which  accompany  every  one  of  the 
branches  of  this  artery  from  the  point  of 
contact  both  inwards  and  outwards,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  traced,  distributing  twiglets  to 
both  the  arteries  and  veins,  in  the  sheaths  of 
those  vessels  as  far  as  the  vessels  themselves 
can  be  traced.  Previously,  however,  to  coming 
in  contact  with  this  arteVy,  it  gives  off  from 
its  inner  edge,  nearly  at  risbt  angles,  two 
bristle-like  twis[s,  half  an  inch  from  one  an- 
other, and  the  lowest  half  an  inch  above  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  artery,  to  pass  directly 
mwards  into  the  gracilis  muscle  without  being 
accompanied  by  vessels.  The  third  branch, 
or  the  second  from  within  outwards  of  those  on 
the  same  plane,  is  not  larger  than  a  bristle,  and 
descends  downwards  and  inwards  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  inner  posterior  edge  of  the  adduc' 
tor  magnus,  winds  round  the  inner  edge  of  that 
muscle,  having  perforated  the  fascia,  separating 
that  muscle  from  the  gracilis,  arrives  upon  the 
anterior  face  of  the  muscle,  anteriorly  to  its 
anterior  fascia  and  descending  there,  obliquely 
outwards  and  downwards,  becomes  unitml  by 
anastomoses  at  about  an  inch  from  the  anterior 
inner  edge  of  that*  muscle,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  point  of  the  curve  forwards, 
with  the.  upper  of  the  two  twigs  of  that  branch 
of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  that  traverses  the 
anterior  face  of  the  femoral  artery  from  with- 
out inwards.  This  branch,  at  about  the  mid- 
dle of  its  course  upon  the  posterior  face  of  the 
adductor  magnus,  gives  off  interiorly  a  long 
slender  hair-like  twig,  traceable  for  three  or 
four  inches  upon  and  ramifying  into  the  mus- 
cle. The  foitrth  branch,  or  the  third  on  the 
same  plane,  from  within  outwards  has  half  a 
line  in  diameter,  runs  vertically  downwards,' 
increasmg  slightly  in  diameter,  as  far  as  to 
that  point  of  the  inner  edge  d  the  adductor 
longus,  where  the  middle  meets  the  inferior 
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tbir4t  lyiof  anterior  to  the  anterior  fascia  of 
the  anterior  aduclorali-breval  fascia^  there 
comes  in  contact,  without  anastomosing,  with 
the  inferior  branch  of  that  part  of  the  anterior 
crural,  crossing  the  anterior  face  of  the  femoral 
artery  to  go  to  the  skin  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
knee,  descends  thenoe  along  the  inner  edge  of 
the  adductor  longus,  interiorly  of  the  fascia 
separating  its  inner  edge  from  the  adductor 
magnusi  until  such  time  as  it  arrives  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  that  muscle,  then  plunges 
into  the  adductorali-vastal  sheath,  (which  in 
this  case  extends  more  than  half  way  up 
the  thigh,  being  formed  in  part  by  the  con- 
nexion of  the  adductor  longus  tend  to  that 
of  the  vastus  internus,  as  well  as  of  the  tendon 
of  the  adductor  magnus  to  the  same),  gives,  at 
this  point*  a  small  twig  to  the  femoral  artery 
and  vein,  runa  down  in  the  sheath,  internally 
of  the  internal  saphenic  branch  of  Uie  anterior 
Crural  nerve,  until  it  is  about  to  quit  the  ad- 
ductorali-vastal  sheath,  where  it  becomes  con- 
founded with  that  nerve  bv  interlacement  of 
its  fibres,  leaving  the  sheath  with  it ;  havings 
however,  previously  to  its  anastomosis,  given 
another  filament  to  a  branch  from  the  femoral 
artery,  accompanying,  at  this  point  of  its  course 
inwaros,  the  internal  saphenic  nerve,  not  having 
given  off  any  twigs  in  the  whole  of  its  course 
to  the  adductor  magnus  muscle. 

The  fifth  branch,  or  the  outermost  of  th6 
branches  on  the  same  plane,  that  is,  the  outer- 
most of  the  five  of  the  anterior  series,  having 
about  a  line  in  diameter,  after  a  course  of  half 
an  inch  behind  the  pectorali-brevi-adductorial 
fascia,  pierces  it;  ancU  after  a  descending  course 
of  an  inch  and  a  half,  plunges  into  the  posterior 
&ce  of  the  adductor  longus,  and  is  lost  in  that 
muscle,  descending  into  it,  and  ramifying  nearly 
to  its  extremity.  Before  piercing  the  fascia^at  the 
moment  of  crossing  the  inner  &lge  of  the  pecti- 
neus  muscle,  it  sends  through  the  proper  apo« 
neurosis,  from  its  outer  edge,  a  twig  one-third 
of  a  line  in  diameter,  which,  after  a  descending 
course  of  an  inch,  is  likewise  lost  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  posterior  £aice  of  the  adductor  longus. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  anterior  series 
of  branches  were  seen  and  verified  by  M .  Manec 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  Christopher  Carter,  and 
M.  Daniel  Roy,  surgeons,,  the  hist  of  whom 
assisted  me,  with  great  patience,  in  the  dissec* 
tioo,  and  by  Mr.  Embleton.    July  22»  1833. 

PoBieriot  Setim  of  Branehei* 

These,  arriving  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  ad« 
dnctor  brevis,  leave  the  common  bundle,  and 
plunge  behind  the  proper  fascia  of  the  adduc- 
tor magnus,  directing  themselves  inwards  and 
downwards,  give  no  oranches  to  the  adductor, 
brevis  or  longus,  and  divide  into  two  bands, 
after  a  descending  course  of  an  inch.  The 
inner  descends  obliquely  inwards,  sends  twigs 
to  all  the  arteries  it  comes  in  contact  with,  ex- 
pands, divides^  and  after  a  course  of  about 
three  iuches  arrives  at  the  lower  point  of  the, 
^per  fourth  of  the  inner  edge  of  iLe  adductor 


magnus,  where  it  plunges  into  that  muscle 
after  having  been  much  divided,  th^  longest 
twig,  however,  being  distributed  to  the  addtic- 
tor-magnal  twig  of  that  branch  of  the  profundal 
artery  that  passes  inwards  to  be  distributed  to 
the  adductor  magnus,  brevis,  and  longus,  aa^ 
the  gracilis  muscles.  The  outer  branch  iy 
about  two-thirds  of  a  line  in  diameter,  passes 
downwards,  outwards,  and  slightlv  backward^ 
behind  the  fascia  proper  of  the  adductor  masr 
nus  and  brevis,  continually  approaching  tfic 
bone  until  it  reaches  the  lower  point  <h  th^ 
inner  margin  of  the  adductor  brevis,  then  enters 
into  a  triangular  space  lying  between  the  bone 
and  the  divaricated  bony  extremities  of  the 
tendons  of  the  adductor  magnus  and  loneu% 
running  down  within  about  a  quarter  of  aa 
inch  of  the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur,  until  ii 
arrives  at  the  inferior  point  of  the  inner  edg* 
of  the  adductor  longus  muscle,  when  it  plunges 
into  the  adductorali-vastal  sheath  of  the  femoral 
vessels.  Up  to  this  point  it  gives  off  two 
twigs  only,  the  one  from  about  three  inches 
below  Poupart*s  ligament,  passing  inwards  aad 
downwards^  and  after  a  descending  course  of 
three-fourths  of  an  inch,  dividing  into  two 
twiglets,  the  one  ascending  to  be  lost  in  the 
adductor  maenus  muscle,  Uie  other  accompa- 
nying and  mstributed  to  an  arterial  branch, 
running  inwards,  from  the  profunda,  between 
the  adductor  longus  and  magnus,  and  to  its 
accompanying  veins.  The  second  twig  comes 
off  firom  the  outer  branch,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  lower  down,  running  outwards  and 
downwards,  to  be  lost  after  a  descending  course 
of  an  inch  in  the  anterior  hce  of  the  adductor 
magnus.  From  this  downwards  to  the  adduc<» 
torali-vastal  sheath  no  twigs  whatever  were 
traced,  (perhaps  from  this  being  the  first  time 
of  its  being  traced,  and  from  the  difficulty  of 
separating  the  combined  tendons  of  the  ad- 
ductor longus  and  magnus,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  it,  a  difficulty  which  appears  also  to  be  the 
cause  of  its  not  having  hitherto  been  foUowed 
in  these  parts). . 

Upon  entering  the  adductorali*vastal  sheath 
it  plunges  into  the  proper  sheath  of  the  femo- 
ral  vessels,  running  along. the  inner  side  of 
and  in  contact  with  the  femoral  artery,  giving 
numerous  twigs  both  to  its  coats  and  to  those 
of  the  vein,  until  such  time  as  that  arterj 
leaves  the  tendinous  sheath  and  arrives  in  the 
ham ;  there  it  winds  round  the  artery,  cross- 
ing pbliauely  its  posterior  surface,  and  arrives, 
after  a  aescending  course  of  an  inch  and  a 
half,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery ;  thence 
descends  between  the  popliteal  artery  and 
vein,  still  within  their  proper  sheath,  and  re- 
mains there  within  half  an  inch  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  inner  condyle,  where  it  divides 
into  two  equal  branches,  an  outer,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  true  continuation  of  the  nenre» 
and.  continnes  to  descend  within  the  vascular 
sheath;  and  an  vmer,  which  twists  from 
without  inwards,  abruptly*  over  the  posterior 
sur&ce  of  the  artery  to  flsia  its  infier  side;, 
there  pierces  the  proper  «Math  of  the  tsbmI^. 
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direcU  ItflMf  downwards,  inwirdst  and  for* 
wards,  vatil  it    arrives  at  the  lower   and 
outer  edge  of  the  origin  of  the  internal  head 
of  the  gastrocnemius,  then  plunges  between 
the  excurved  tendon  of  the  semi-membranosus 
and  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint, 
glides  for  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  between 
the  two,  splitting  in  this  space  into  numerous 
fliaroenis,  that  terminate  by  penetrating  in 
various  direcdons  forwards  between  the  fibres 
of  the  posterior  ligament,  and  then  ramifying 
upon  tlie  synovial  membrane*    This  branch 
when  opposite  to  the  upper  point  of  the  origin 
of  the  internal  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  sends 
off  backwards,  inwards,  and  downwards,  a 
tolerably  large  twig,  which,  after  a  descending 
course  of  about  an  inch,  passes  into  and  is  lost 
in  the  outer  edge  of  the  interior  fiice  of  the 
internal  head  of  the  gastrocnemius.    First  of 
all,  this  popliteal  branch,  after  quitting  th« 
adductorali*vastal  sheath,  gives  off  innume- 
rable filaments  to  the  coats  of  the  popliteal 
artery  and  vein,  and  a  distinct  branch  to 
every  one  of  the  branches  of  the  popliteal 
artery  and  their  accompanying  veins,  passing 
within  the  common  sheath  of  these  vessels,  as 
far  down  as  the  middle  horiaontal  line  of  th« 
posterior  part  of  the  knee-jomt,  where  the 
popliteal  (mrt  of  the  nerve  divides  into  two 
imnches,  at  the  point  where  the  descending 
branch  arrives  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  popli* 
teal  artery,  where,  indeed,  the  inner  branch 
abruptly  turns  over  the  popliteal  artery;  the 
descending  branch — ^the  apparent  continuation 
of  the  trunk — ^turns  back  over  the  posterior 
hod  of  the  artery  at  right  angles,  passing  be- 
tween it  and  tne  vein,  and,  when  between 
them,  divides  into  three  branches  nearly  of 
equal  magnitude — an  upper,  middle,  and  de- 
acendingy^the  last  appearing  to  be  the  tru« 
continuation  of  the  trtink.    The  upper  ascends 
between  the    popliteal  artery  and  vein  for 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  until  it  reachei 
the  coming  off  (high  in  this  case)  of  the  supe- 
rior of  the  two  external  articnlar  arteries,  and 
then  curves  outwards  before  the  femoral  vein, 
to  accompany  and  distributed  to  the  coats 
of  this  articular  artery  and  of  its  accompanying 
veins.    I'he  middle  or  largest  of  the  branches 
passes  from  the  point  of  division  horisontally 
backwards  and  outwards,  remaining  in  contact 
with  the  posterior  &ce  of  the  femoral  vein,  as 
far  as  its  outer  edge  here  leaving  it  and  pierc- 
ing the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  curves  so  as  to 
form  an  arch  with  its  convexity  downwards  and 
then  being  directed  obliqneiy  outwards  and 
backwards,  meets  and  anastomoses  with  the 
tipper  twig  of  that  branch  of  the  internal  po- 

{iliteal  nerve  called  the  articular,  at  about  three 
ines  from  the  origin  of  that  twig,  becomes  in- 
TOlved  with  it  in  a  common  sheath,  passes  with 
h  to  its  origin,  taking  a  torturous  course,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  traced  beyond  that  point  of  origin 
from  its  greater  whiteness,  for  two  inches  up 
4fae  anterior  fsce  of  the  internal  popliteal  nerve, 
when  it  is  kiet  In  the  substance  of  the  same 
nerve.    The  lowest  of  the  three  branchesj  or 


the  apparent  eontiauation  of  the  trunk  dmcendv 
between  the  popliteal  artery  and  vein  as'far  as 
to  the  division  of  the  former  giving  numerous 
twigs  to  the  coats  of  both,  and  a  distinct  twir 
to  every  one  of  the  branches  of  the  popliteu 
artery  below  the  posterior  horixontal  mediatt 
line  of  the  knee-joint;  at  a  level  with  th« 
lower  exterior  superior  articnlar  artery  sends 
a  twig  outwards  and  backwards,  which  forms 
a  second  arch,  convex  downwards  with*  the 
second  branch  of  the  internal  popliteal  artl* 
cnlar  nerves,  the  arch  giving  off  from  iti 
convex  and  posterior  surfocesnumeroustwiglets^ 
which  penetrate  between  the  flbrel  of  the 
eversed  tendon  of  the  semi- membranosus,  run- 
ning for  some  distance  between  it  and  the 
posterior  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
splitting  into  numerous  filaments,  traversing 
the  latter  ligament,  and  ramifying  in  the 
articular  hi  and  sjrnovial  membrane.  The 
descending  branch  has  also  a  connexion  with 
the  third  branch  of  the  articular  branch  of  the 
internal  popliteal  nerve,  and  which  is  formed 
as  follows  :-^ 

The  third  branch  of  the  articular  nerves,  so 
called,  of  the  internal  popliteal,  when,  in  its 
descending  course  outwards  and  forwards,  it 
arrived  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
fiuie  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  fomur; 
divides  into  two  twigs,  an  anastomosing  and 
a  continuing  twig,  the  anastomotic  twig  larger 
than  the  oUier,  forming,  as  it  enters  into  the 
true  sheath  of  the  popliteal  artery  and  vein,  a 
third  arch,  convex  oownwards,  with  a  twig 
equal'  nearly  in  magnitude  to  itself,  curving 
outwards,  and  piercing  the  sheath  of  the 
vessels  from  the  great  internal  branch  of  thd 
popliteal  part  of  the  obturator  nerve,  as  it  is 
about  to  enter  behind  the  recurved  tendon  of 
the  semi-membranosus  muscle.  The  arch, 
thus  formed  within  the  sheath  of  and  between 
the  popliteal  artery  and  vein,  anastomoses  in 
this  very  spot  by  numerous  twigs  with  the 
descending  or  continuing  branch  of  the  pop- 
liteal obturator  nerve,  and  aends  off  numerous 
twiglets  to  the  coats  of  the  popliteal  artery 
and  vein,  and  to  plunge  into  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  fibres  of  the  recurved  tenaon  of  the 
semi-membranosus.  divide  there,  and  then  slip 
throogh  the  holes  in  the  posterior  ligament  of 
the  knee-joint,  to  be  distributed  upon  the 
synovial  membrane.  TAe  conHnuing  branch 
of  this  popliteal  articular  branch  of  the  in- 
ternal popliteal  passes  on  obliquely  forwards, 
downwaras,  and  inwards,  to  accompany  the 
internal  inferior  articular  artery  in  its  course, 
and  be  distributed  to  its  coats  and  those  of  its 
veins. 

The  whole  of  these  facts  connected  with 
ihe  posterior  series  were  seen  and  admitted 
by  the  two  Manecs,  M.  Daniel  Roy,  surgeon, 
who  aided  me  in  the  disseetion,  Mr.  GhriSw 
topher  Carter,  sttrgeon,  and  Messrs.  Embleton 
and  Harris. 

This  series  of  nerves  was  again  traced  out 
for  me  on  the  fifteenth  subfect  with  great  care, 
by  Mr.  £mbletoD»  when  not  onfy  wetir  4hto 
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woe  twigs  BOd  branches  found,  but  it  was 
ftbo  reoutrkedy  that  it  sent  outwards  twigs  to 
pfain^  into  the  sheath  -of  the  perforating 
arteries  as  it  passed  them,  to  the  profundal 
artery,  to  its  perforating  extremity,  and  to  be 
distributed  upon  the  coats  of  tliese  and  of  the 
veins.  It  also  sends  a  very  large  twig,  that 
.  Is  as  large  as  a  good  sized  brisde,  to  accom- 
pany the  nutrient  artery  of  the  femur,  as  it 
comes  off  from  the  profunda.  This  second 
dissection  was  again  seen  and  examined  by 
the  two  Messrs.  Manec,  M.  Daniel  Roy,  sur- 
geon, and  Mr.  Christopher  Carter,  surgeon. 
July  24th,  1833. 

Obhwaior  Nerve,  traced  to  its  cutaneous  cor^ 
nexknt  with  the  internal  saphenic  nerve. 

Anterior  series,     Ibth  Sulfjecl*    Male,  left 
mde. — Dissected  for  me  .by  Mr.  Embleton. 
At  the  moment  of  arriving  opposite  to  the  line 
•f  junction  of  the  pectineus   and  adductor 
|>revis,  a  branch,  about  three-fourths  of  a  line 
in  diameter,  comes  off  from  their  outer  edge, 
perforates  the  brevi-longal  adductor  aponeu- 
rosis, runs  directly  downwards,  between  this 
aponeurosis  and  t6e  long  adductor  muscle,  to 
the  upper  point  of  the  lower  half  of  the  inner 
edge  of  the  latter,  there  comes  in  contact  with 
the  aponeurosis  separating  the  adductor  longus 
from  the  gracilis,  runs  downwards,  forwards, 
and  slightly  inwards,  along  the  inuer  edge  of 
the  adductor  longus  and  interior  of  the  apo- 
neurosis, when,  after  a  descending  course  of 
three  inches,  it  arrives  at  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  gracilis,  passes  between  this  and  the  upper 
edge  of  the  sartorius,  pierces  the  fascia  between 
the  gracilis   and  sartorius,  and  runs  again 
-vertJcally  downwards  behind  the  gracilis  por- 
tion of.  the  fascia  lata,  as  far  as  to  level  with 
the  upper  edge  of  the  patella,  there  pierces  the 
aponeurosis  separating  the  gracilis  and  sar- 
torius, and  runs  down  in  contact  with  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  sartorius  behind  the  fascia  of 
the  lee,  to  terminate  by  anastomosing  with  a 
very  large  branch  of  the  internal  saphenic 
nerve  on  a  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the 
triangular  patellari-ligamental  tubercle  of  the 
tibia. 

'     Its  internal  edge  eives  off,  close  to  its  origin, 
«  slender  twig  not  larger  than  a  very  small 
.brittle,  which,after  a  descending  course  inwards 
.of  about  an  inch,  plunges  into  the  sheatii  of  a 
branch  of  the  internal  circumflex  artery,  pass- 
ii^  horizontally  inwards,  between  the  adduc- 
tor longus  and  brevis ;  from  this  down  to  its 
.point  of  contact  with  the  Sartorius,  gave  off 
numerous  small  twigs  varying  from  the  size  of 
a  human  h^ir  to  that  of  an  ordinary  pig's 
bristle,  to  pass  downwards,  and  slightly  in** 
wards  and  forwards  between  the  gracilis  and 
.adductor  longus,  to  perforate  the  fascia  lata 
^and  bo  lost  upon  the  femoral  portion  of  the 
internal  sapheuous  vein  and  its  branches,  one 
or  two  of  the  superior  of  these  twigs  stopping 
short  in  their  course  to  plunge  into  the  sub- 
itance  of  the  gracilis  \  from  thence  to  its  ter- 


mination giving  off  numerous  slender  twigs  to 
perforate  the  nscia  lata,  and  aooompaiiT  in 
some  instances  the  cutaneous  arteries,  and  ter* 
minale  by  sub-division  in  the  skin  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  inner  face  of  the  thigh,  and  the 
inner  face  of  tlie  knee.    It  gives  off  from  its 
outer  edge  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the 
bwer  edge  of  the  adductor  brevis,  a  branch 
equal  to  half  its  own  magnitude,  which  accom- 
panies an  artery  from  the  branch  of  the  inner 
circumflex  artery  already  mentioned,  passes 
inwards,  forwards,  and  downwards,  in  contact 
with  the  posterior  iace  of  the  adductor  longus, 
arrives  at  its  inner  edge  at  the  upper  point  of 
the  lower  quarter  of  that  edge,  winds  round  it 
to  come  on  to  the  anterior  £ce  of  the  musde, 
then  after    a  descending  course  outwards  of 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  pierces  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  divides  into  two 
twi^,  of  which  the  up|)er  passes  directly  on 
to  me  coats  of  the  femoral  artery,  and  the  other 
descends  for  half  an  inch  on  these  coats  to 
anastomose  with  the  twigs  of  the  anterior  crural 
nerve  distributed  to  that  artery.     In  that  part 
of  its  course  on  tlie  anterior  face  of  the  long 
adductor  muscle,  it  sends  off  three  or  four  fine 
twigs  to  plunge  into  the  muscle,  and  four  and 
five  stronger  than  these  perforating  the  fa«cia 
lata  to  anastomose  with  that  part  of  the  anterior 
crural  crossing  the  anterior  fece  of  the  femoral 
artery,  to  go  to  the  skin  of  the  inner  part  of 
the  knee-joint. 

These  facts  were  examined  and  verified  by 
M.  Manec  and  M.  Daniel  Roy,  surgeon.  July 
29, 1833. 

In  a  subject  lately  dissected  with  M.  Linton» 
surgeon,  in  which  all  the  arteries  of  the  legs 
were  ossified,  we  traced  the  popliteal  branch 
downwards,  dividing  with  that  artery,  and 
sending  a  long  twig  to  each  of  its  branches, 
the  posterior  tibial  and  the  fibular  artery,  ac- 
companying them  downwards,  and  sending 
twigs  to  be  distributed  to  all  their  branches, 
and  within  the  sheaths  of  the  same  asfiir  down- 
wards as  to  where  the  middle  meets  the  inferior 
third  of  the  leg. 

To  conclude— it  results  from  these  observa- 
tions, which  have  been  several  times  repeated 
since  the  writing  of  the  above  notes,  that  the 
obturator  nerve  is  a  muscular,  arterial,  cuta- 
neous, and  articular  nerve.  Ihat  it  gives 
branches  to  the 

1st.  Adductor  brevis,  adductor  magnus,  ad- 
ductor longus,  pectineus,  and  gracilis  moscles. 

2nd.  To  the  synovial  membranes  of  the  hip 
and  knee-joint. 

.  3rd.  To  the  bursa  mucosa  of  the  iiiacus 
internus,  and  psoas  magnus,  on  the  ilio- pecti- 
neal eminence. 

4th.  To  anastomose  with  that  branch  of  the 
anterior  crural  nerve,  that  crosses  the  faoe  of 
the  femoral  artery  near  the  inguinal  region,  to 
become  a  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  thigh. 

5th.  To  anastomose  with  the  internal  sa« 
phepic  nerve  near  the  inner  part  of  the  koee- 
Joint, 


6(h.  To  all  the  branches  of  the  profunda, 
X)f  the  popliteal,  posterior  tibial,  and  fibular 
arteries  and  veins. 

Tbns  this  nenre  is  a  compound  nerve,  and 
not  simply  a  nerve  of  motion.  ]  t  would  appear 
to  perform  to  the  vessels  the  function  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  and  perhaps  may  do  the 
same  to  the  skin.  But  still  more  probably  ii 
it  is  in  part  a  nerve  of  sensatiou,and  furnishes 
the  well  known  sympathies  between  the  knee 
and  hip-joint^  and  between  these  joints  and 
the  skin. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  branch  descending 
into  the  popliteal  space  has  this  very  day,  Oct. 
25th,  1833,  been  traced  by  Mr.  Foot,  and  seen 
by  Mr,  Rus.h,  by  Dr.  Rogers,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Linton,  surgeon,  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  and  by 
Dr.  Caillard,  lecturer  on  surgery  at  La  Pitie. 
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convinced  of  the  presence  of  £ui^ 
and  told  him  that  it  was  a  decide} 
case  of  dropsy^  and  that  he  must  have 
been  gradnally  increasing  in  size  for 
some  time;  that  he  must  make  up 
his  mipd  to  change  his  mode  of  livings 
and  undergo  a  course  of  medicine. 
H^  had  been  accustomed  to  take 
spirits,  and  although,  perhaps,  not 
drinking  sufficient  at  one  time  to  in* 
toxicate^  taking  it  so  frequently  as  to 
be  almost  constantly  under  its  in* 
fiuence;  at  this  time  his  general 
health  was  not  materially  disturbed^ 
the  alviue  dejections  were  unheal thj 
and  offensive ;  he  passed  but  a  small 
quantity  of  high  coloured  urine^  which 
deposited  a  red  sediment^  but  was  not 
coa^able  by  heat.  I  prescribed  four 
grains  of  blue  pill  every^  night,  and 
diuretic  medicine  during  the  dayj 
with  an  occasional  purgative,  com* 
posed  of  the  compound  jalap  powder 
and  the  sixth  of  a  grain  of  elaterlum^ 
which  always  operated  powerfully. 
On  the  19th  I  met  Dr.  Addison  m 
coa8ultation,and  he,  believing  with  ma 
that  the  ascites  depended  on  a  diseased 
state  of  the  liver,  ordered  the  mercurial 
to  be  continued  in  small  doses  three 
times  a  day,  in  conjunction  with  diure« 
tics.  Without  occupying  your  jpages 
with  a  minute  detail  of  the  different 
medicines  prescribed^  and  their  daily 
effects  it  may  suffice  to  state,  that  the 
remedies,  usually  known  to  be  bene- 
ficial in  such  cases,  were  tried  an4 
persevered  in  without  advantage  tq 
9ur  patient.  By  the  end  of  July  the 
abdomen  was  so  much  distended,  ac-* 
companied  with  some  oedema  of  the 
1^  and  thighs,  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  remove  the  fluid,  and 
with  the  advice  of  Dr.  Addison,  oa 
tfie  3l8t  of  July,  I  performed  the  bpe4 
ration  and  took  away  fourteen  quarts 
of  transparent  serum,  the  colour  of 
healthy  urine.  I  kept  him  in  bed  a 
week,  at  which  time  he  felt  himaelf 
well  enough  to  go  out,  and  went  for 
change  of  air  to  Greenwich,  and  as 
his  general  health  improved,  the  water 
again  accumulated,  and  in  six  weeks 
the  abdomen  was  nearly  as  large  as 
be&re.    About  this  time  be  acddent- 
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,    TBBATED  BY  THE  HYJDRIODATE  OP 

POTASS  APTBB  THE  USUAI<  BEMB* 

1>IE8    HAD    PAILrED,     ANP     APTBB 

TAPPING  WAS  PERPOBMBD. 

BT  WILLIAM  HD6HBS,  KSO*,  H.U.C.S. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  medical  man 
who  may  have  been  successful  in  tlie 
treatment  of  any  difficult  or  dangerous 
cases,  to  communicate  to  the  pro- 
fession, for  the  benefit  of  society,  the 
remedies  he  has  employed,  especially 
should  they  differ  from  the  means 
usually  resorted  to  in  similar  cases. 
I  have  always  considered  the  pub- 
lication of  cases,  if  reported,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  with  the  strictest  fidelity, 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  medioid 
periodicals;  with  these  feelings,  I 
send  for  insertion  in  the  London 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the 
following  case  of  ascites,  successfully 
treated  with  the  hydriodate  of  potass* 
By  desire  of  my  ])atient,  I  give  his 
name  and  residence,  Mr.  T.  Shipley, 
3«  Newman's  Row,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  letat.  36,  rather  stout,  and  of 
bilious  temperament,  never  had*any 
serious  illness  ;  had  consulted  me  oc« 
casionally  for  bilious  attacks,  the  con- 
sequence of  living  too  freely,  but 
which  were  generally  removed  in  a 
day  or  two.  In  the  beginning  of 
June  last,  he  consulted  me  for  what 
be  called  a  '^  fulness  of  the  stomach," 
which  he  believed  to  be  fiatulence; 
upon  eiaminiqg  the  abdomen  I  was 
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fUj  metf  witli  a  Mr.  Cook  who  stated 
to  h!m  that  he  had  been  similiarly 
afflicted^  and  that  he  had  been  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Blake  of  Nottingham^ 
and  was  cured  by  the  hjdriodate  of 
potass.     At  the  request  of  my  patient 
Mr.  Cook  called  on  me,  and  gave  me 
such  a  sensible  and  clear  statement  of 
the  facts  of  his  own  ca^e^  that  I  was 
tridueed  to  write  to  Dr.  Blake^  stat- 
ing my  patient's  case^  and  requesting 
to  know  how  far  Cook's  corresponded 
tvith  it^  and  whether 'he  attributed 
the  cure  to  the  hydriodate  of  potass. 
Pr.  Blake  wrote  me  by  return  of  post 
il  very  handsome  satisfactory  letter  m 
reply.    As  the  facti  of  the  case  are 
highly  interestipg,  I  shall  transcribe 
them'from  the  Doctor's  letter.    "  Mr. 
Cook's  complaint  was  general  dropsy, 
arising,  in  my  opinidn,  from  a  chronic 
affection  of  the  liver,  cofttricted  during 
his  residence  in  the  East  Indies.     I 
first  saw  him  on  January  last,  a  day 
or  two  after  his  arrival  from  London, 
from  whence  he  was  sent  by  his  medi- 
6al  advisers,   as  being,  as  he^  Mr. 
Cook,  stated  to  me,  in  a  decline,  hav- 
ing then  much  cough  and  mucopuiii- 
lent  expectoration,   with   oedema   of 
the  legs,  and  almost  total  absence  of 
Ute  in  the'  evacuations,  and  making  a 
very  small  quintity  of  high  coloured 
urine,  while  the  conjunctiva  and  sur- 
fece  of  the  body  were  slightly  tinged 
yellow.     Under  these  circnmstancess 
mercury,  diuretics,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
blisters,  &c.  were  tried,  but  without 
Affording  relief  up  to  the  2ud  of  Fe- 
bruary ;  at  that  period  the  cough  had 
diminished,  but  the  general  dropsical 
symptoms  had   increased  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prevent  him  leaving  his 
bed  5  the  abdomen  was  exceedingly 
hrge,  the  scrotum,  legs,  thighs,  and 
arms,  and  integuments  of  the  chest 
and  baqk  were  likewise  very  much 
swollen,  so  muph  so  as  to  preclude  the 

nihility  of  his  bending  the  elbow 
^ut  his  hand  to  his  head.  He  then 
commenced  taking  the  hydriodate  of 
potasss,  in  ten  gram  doses,  three  times 
«  day  in  a  glass  of  water,  gradually 
increasing  the  quantity  to  fifteen 
ina,  which  he  continued  to  the 


10th  of  March,  with  verv  Wftrked 
benefit.    The  appetite  ana  strength 
increased,  and  he  was  soon  able  to 
leave  his  bed  and  walk  down  stain, 
owing  to  the  decrease  of  the  general 
BwelUng,  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  urine.     He  omitted  the  hydriodate 
from  the  10th  to  the  18th  of  March, 
in  consequence  of  the  intensely  bitter 
taste  he  experienced,  but  the  moment 
he  did  so  the  strength  and  appetite 
decreased,  while  the  other  symptoms 
became  worse.  He  then  recommenced 
the  medicine  with  equal  good  effects, 
and  continued  it  up  to  the  30th  of 
April,   when   he    again   omitted  it, 
thinking  himself  so  nearly  well,  and 
on  account  of  the  disagreeable  taste 
it  left  in  the  mouth.     He  however 
again  found  it  necessarv  to  resume  its 
use  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  con- 
tinued it  to  the  lat  of  June,  with  pro- 
gressive  improvement  in  every  respect. 
During  this   treatment   I    certainly 
joined  the  administration  of  other  di- 
uretics and  purgative  medicines,  but 
previousto  the  exhibition  of  the  hydrio- 
date, the  symptoms  increased  rapidly, 
although  ail  other  medicines   were 
most  liberally  given,  and  whenever  it 
was  omitted  the  disease  again  gained 
ground,  so  that  I  cannot  help  attri- 
buting the  improvement  to  its  tonio 
and  diuretic  effects."    Dr.  Bkke  also 
mentioned  a  ease  of  ovarian  dropsy 
cured  by  the  same  medidue,  and  also 
the  case  of  a  military  officer,  who  ivas 
reduced  to  a  skeleton  from  hepatio 
disease ;  the  liver  being  so  large  as  to 
be  easily  felt  throush  the  waistoeat, 
with  a  strong  tendency  to  dropsy. 
This  gentleman  has  continued  the 
medicine  for  twelve  months,  and  is 
now  in  good  health.  Upon  the  reoetnt 
of  this  letter  I  determined  to  try  the 
hydriodate  of  potass  unoombined  in 
Mr.  Shiply's  caae,  giving  only  an  occa- 
sional purgative  when  the  symptoms 
demanded ;  the  abdomen  was  now 
larger,  by  measurement,  than  when 
he  was   tapped,  consequently  most 
have  contained  more  than  nmrteea 
quarts  of  fluid.     He  eommenced  on 
the  17th  of  September^  with  eight 
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mint  mF  Urn  liydbrlodftte  of  p^taes, 
doee  tiniM  a  day,  gradually  mcreas* 
ing  it  to  fifteen  graina^  After  a  few 
daMS  its  effects  were  manifested  by 
an  increase  in  the  seeretion  of  urine, 
voiding,  on  an  average^  from  fire  to 
six  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
fran  the  I8th  of  September  to  the 
94th  of  October.  This  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  urine  %va6  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
sise  ei  the- abdomen,  and  the  csdema 
of  the  legs  and  thighs,  which  was 
oonsiderable  when  he  commenced  the 
medicine,  entirely  disappeared.  From 
the  20th  of  October,  he  todc  it  only 
twice  a  day,  and  the  27th  diseon- 
tiaued  it ;  the  abdomen  being  reduced 
to  its  natural  size,  and  no  dropsical 
symptoms  remaining.  He  now  com- 
plained only  of  jvaakness  and  profuse 
perspirations,  for  which  I  ordered  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Hi&  appetite  is  g6bd>  and  he 
feels  himself  gaining  strength.  That 
the  hydriodate  Jiaa  .had  a  specific 
effect  on  t];\e  liver  in  this  case^  aa  well 
9^  the  two.  qases  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Bl^ke, .cannot,  I.  think  bo  denied, 
and  I  hope  soqn  to  hear  of  .many  simi- 
lar cases  being  cored  by  the  same 
medicine. 

90,  High  Hoiborn. 
Nop.  19, 1833. 


von   ON  THJB   PATHOLOOT  ANB> 
TREATMENT  OF   GHOLSBA. 

(^Prom  a  Corretpondent.) 


^E  pathological  condition  of  the 
system,  beheyed  to  exisit  in  the  col- 
lapse of  cholera,  ip  too  well  known  to 
require  detail;  let  us  thereibre  in-< 
qjairc,  what  efiT^^ct  ought. to.  be  ex- 
pected, to  follow  a .  succession  of  pow- 
erful, rapid,  and  full  inspirations, 
acting  spasmodically,  followed  *  by 
equally  powerful,  rapid,  and  full  ex- 
pirations. We  will  imagine  the.  ivnf 
mediate  effects  to  be  nlmost  mecha- 
nical, hoping  little  from  the  operation 
of  the  vital  principle. 
•  In  thte  first  instance  >-«;/W^«r{9erfNr 


$icn  qfihe  c0vUy  of  the  thorax^  JiUing 
qfihe  pulmonary  artery  ;  evacuation 
of  the  right  Me  of  the  heart  and  venm 
cava.  In  the  seoand  instance :  "^ 
forcible  collapse-  o^  the  lungs;  eva-* 
cuationof  the  pulmonary  veins;  comm 
pression  of  the'  abdominal  veins,  and 
accelerated  movement  qf.  their  bloods 
compression  and  evacuation  qf  the 
biliary  ducts  and  gall-bladder,  Th^ 
several  results  of  uie  whole,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, may  be— ^w  aeration  of  the 
blood;  stimulation  qf  the  left  side 
of  the  heart;  removal  of  the  circula* 
iion  ;  restoration  qf  the  secretions  i 
and  evolution  of  animal  heat. 
'  The  question  then  is,  what  will 
produce  this  forcible  pumping  of  the 
vessels, — this  urging  on  of  the  circu- 
lation,— this  violent  transference  of 
the  stagnant  venous  blood  of  the  right 
heart  through  the  vitalising  channels 
of  the  lungs,  to  recal  the  torpid  arte* 
rial  system  to  action  ?  To  which  it 
is  replied,  that,  provided  the  Schnei- 
derian  membrane  be  not  insensible  to 
the  stimulus  of  powerful  errhines; 
sternutation  may  originate  the  cjiain 
of  actions  traced  out  above ;  and  if 
the  sequences  are  correctly  antici- 
pated, the  results  are  not  inconsistent 
^th  soimd  physiologjr. 

All  that  is  hoped  for,  let  it  be  un- 
derstood, from  the  action  of  errhines, 
is  the  partial  recovery  of  the  patient 
from  that  appalling  condition  of  the 
system,  in  which  nature  makes  "  an 
awful  pause,  prophetic  of  her  end,'* 
and  by  restoring  the  functions,  to  re* 
^in  our  influence  over  them. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention. 
tW  hellebore,    powdered  gambpge, 
tnrpeth  mineral,   common  snufiT,    or 
a'nv  other  sternutatory  that  WJuld  act^ 
will  serve  the  end  in  view. 

The  subject  of  the  present  hint  did 
not  occur  to  the  writer  until  he  ceased 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  submitting 
it  to  experiment.  He  now  earnestly 
requests  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  that  they  will  do  so,  and  report 
the  result.  Its  use  is  free  from  ob- 
jections that  but  too  justly  apply  to 
many  of  the  remedies  that  have  been 
administered  in  cholera  /  and  the  fact 
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may  obtain  f&t  it  a  £ur  proof  of  Ua 
effects^  that  if  it  £ul  to  realise  the 
good  expected  from  it^  no  harm  can 
possibly  attend  the  experiment. 

Iftepom  of  Sbocteties. 

'  MEDICAL  800IBT7  OF  LONDON. 
Monday,  November  18^  1833. 

William  Kingdom^  Esq.^  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Medical  Rrform — Bad  effects  of  ex- 
*  cessive  refiesection  in  Apoplexy. 


Mr.  Headland  supported,  the  (m^ 
thology  given  by  Dn  Uwins,  and 
thought  that  yenesection  was    the 
sheet-anchor  in  smne  cases,  but  un* 
justifiable  in  others. 

Dr.  Williams  related  some  cases  ia- 
which  free  depletion  was  the  salvation 
of  the  patients.  He  wished  youn^ 
practitioners  "to  understand^  ihat 
though  bleeding  might  be  carried  to 
excess  and  used  injuriously,  never* 
tiieless  it  was  the  only  remedy  in 
some  cases. 

The  President  observed,  that  the 


•       ^   t  subject  of  blood-letting  in  apoplexy 

The  question  of  the  present  state  of  and  other  diseases  was  one  of  the 

the  medical  profession,  and  of  the  pro-  greatest  importance,  and  he  h<^  it 

prietyofpetitioning  Parliament  on  the  would  occupy  the   Society  at    ' 

subject,  was  referred  to  the  Council  Qext  meeting 

of  the  Society.  Adjourned. 

Dr.  Uwins  observed,  that,  in  his 
opinioD,  bleeding  was  very  often  ear- 
ned, too  far  in  apoplexy,  especially 
when  occurring  in  a  gouty  habit,  and 
accompanied  by'parsuysis.  He  con« 
siderea  it  of  great  importance  to  dis* 
tinguish  accurately  the  patholoey  of 
apoplexv,  as  there  were  soine  forms 
01  tne  oisease  in  which  blood-letting 
Was  not  only  improper  but  highly 
diangerous.  He  referred  to  the  dis- 
ease in  old  persons,  in  whom  the  siffus 
of  plethora  were  absent.  He  detailed 
an  interesting  case  in  illustration  of 
this  opinion,  and  made  many  valuable 
remarKs  on  the  distinctions  of  M. 
Serres,  Dr.  Heberden,  and  others. 

Mr.  Dend^  felt  much  obliged  to 
Dr.  Uwins  for  introducing  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  was  glad  that  a 
physician  of  such  great  experience  had 
brought  it  before  the  Society.  He 
wished  Dr.  Uwins  to  favour  the  meet- 
ing with  the  signs  of  sanguineous  and 
serous  apoplexy.  Mr.  Dendy  then 
gave  his  own.  views  on  the  disease, 
which  were  graphically  correct. 

Dr.  Whiting  related  two  cases  in 
which  blood-letting  had  produced  syn- 
cope and  coma, — in  fact,  apoplexy 
itself.  He  said,  that  the  diagnosis 
between  the  forms  of  the  disease 
already  mentioned  was  formed  witb 

nt  difficulty. 
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Saturday,  November  23, 1833. 

THB  DBVIL  UPON  TWO  STICKS  RB- 
VIVBD-— MBDICAL  RBFORM — PAB- 
LIAMBNTART  INQUIBT— PROFOSBD 

'  ACTS,  PBRHANBNT  OB  TBHFOBART' 

'  «-TBB  MASK  OFF. 

"THE  COLLEGE. 

^  ^'Dbvil  {as  Hellebore,  the  Pre- 
sident), Gamphirb,  Calombl,  Se* 
cretary,  and  Pupils  discovered. 

Ssc.  "  The  Licentiates,  Sir,  will  soon 
be  at  hand  " 

The  DevU  upon  Tun  Stickt^^Act  III. 


In  the  year  1768,  the  genius  of  Foote 
iqunorialised  the  squabbles  of  the  medicaf 
practitioneTs  of  that  day  in  the  celebrated 
comedy  from  which  we  have  taken  our 
motto.  At  that  date  the  public  were 
more  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  humbug  of 
the  College  with  its  **  contemptible  com- 
bination of  dunces,  nurses,  and  apothe- 
caries," and  the  impudence  of  the  Johnny 
Macphersons,— to  treat,  in&ct,  the  whole 
contention  as  a  dispute  for  prescriptiTe  . 
hQn9ur8|->«4han  to  look  upon  the  qa^on 


The  DevU  uptm  Two  Sikkis^MedMcal  Reform.  tS? 

Bi.iiMi^  at, in  truth,  involvbgthe  inte-  for medhAl refonn.  Thewdvdhtt«u»ped 

gnty  and  qualifications  of  that  body,  to  ^^j  Up^ 

whose  care  the  public  health  is  intrusted.  „  „   .  « 

it  -J-      -.    XL  J-    I  ••PogltfrrCTWaftf/tfveAuiiL'' 

I(  according  to  the  maxim,  ndtculum  acru 

genuine  satire  conld  of  itself  work  the  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  boimden  duty  of  all  honest 

reform  of  profitable  abuses,  we  should  not,  ™^^  ^^  P^^  ^^^  heads  together,  and  to 

in  the  year  1833,  be  witnessing  a  dull  devise  means — ^for  the  promotion  of  me^ 


version  of  Dr.  Lom^s  admission  at  Pall- 
Mail,  or  be  bored  with  Presidents'  lectures 
not  very  fiir  removed  from  the  accom- 
plished Hellebore's  dissertation  upon 
piscatory  entities.  We  know  not  whe- 
ther the  meetings  of  the  College  in  the 
seventeenth  century  were  honoured  with 


dical  knowledge — fi>r  the  downfal  of 
imposture  —  for  the  knitting  together. 
tiU  ranks  of  the  profession  into  one  or- 
ganised body.  Here  is  a  question  whose 
importance  to  the  general  wel£BLre  cannot 
be  too  often  impressed  upon  the  public* 
Every  father  of  a  family  is  interested  in 


t!he  presence  of  dukes  or  bishops ;  but  of    ^^    '^^  ^^^  of  such  a  laige  profession. 


this  we  are  certain,  that  not  even  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  Lord  Chancellor  (we  mean 
the  ofiBcial  character,  not  the  man),  can 
in  this  age  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  meet- 
ings of  a  body,  which  has  long  ceased  to 
be  vitalised  by  the  spirit  of  the  medical 
profession. 

Nor  is  it  to  this  body  alone  that  we 
must  confine  our  strictures.  From  mere 
traders,  a  sdon  of  ''The  Worshipful 
Company  of  Grocers,"  appropriating  to 
itself  a  tide  which  originally  meant  no- 
thing more  than  "  shopkeepers,** — ^the 
Apothecaries  have  gradually  risen  to  a 
state  of  influence  and  power  under  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  which  has,  in  fiict, 
neutralbed  all  the  good  that  was  con- 


in  this  vast  kingdom,  deeply  affects  every 
young  man,  who  has  to  choose  his  way 
of  life.  To  the  statesman  it  assumes  a. 
still  grander  aspect,  as  he  extends  his- 
view  to  the  whole  topic  of  medical  police 
•-HI  topic  which  has  yet  to  find  its  legis-* 
lator  among  us.  Whosoever  shall  firame 

"  A  hoop  of  gold,  to  bind  our  brethren  in,"* 

Shah*.  Henry  IV. 

will  have  done  his  country  a  service^ 
whose  blessings  will  "  spread  undivided, 
operate  unspent,"— a  sufficient  reward  to» 
a  g^reat  mind« 

Even  fools  are  intermeddling.  With  the 
impotence  of  a  death-bed  repentance^ 
without  a  hope  of  life  to  warm  tiieir  idle 
promise  of  amendment,  the  College  of 
Physicians,  it  seems,  "has  appointed  a 


tained  in  the  charter  of  the  College  of    committee  to  revise  the  by-laws,  espe-* 


Physicians,  or  might  have  been,  under 
better  management,  elicited  from  it ;  but 
has  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  operated  to 
protect  the  public  effectually  against  the 
monstrous  iniquities  of  quacks.  Things 
are  in  that  state,  that,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  suppose  a  continuance  of  the 
system,  a  physician  will  soon  be  a  curio- 
sity, a  licentiate  will  discard  the  tiUe,  and 
this  nether  world  will  be  divided  between 
quacks,  chemists,  and  apothecaries.  But 
these  tluoigB  cannot  be*    The  time  is  ripe 


daily  those  which  relate  to  admission  intc^ 
the  fellowship  r  We  cannot  pledge  our* 
selves  for  the  truth  of  this  extravagant 
statement  The  words  will  be  found  ia 
last  week's  number  of  the  Chlorosis.* 
That  publication  is  known  to  be  the  oigan 
of  the  College.  Perhaps,  therefore,  there 
is  some  foundation  in  fact  for  this  new 
vagary.  But,  be  the  statement  true  or  be 
it  false,  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to* 
the  profession,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  ob- 
•enre^  the   harmless  ^writhings    of  our 


530  Devil  upon  Tfvo  Sticks,'^Mledicat  Reform. 

f otewppyftryi  i&  the  same  nudiber,  upon  which  may,  in  the  long  run,  reTive  its 

the  subject  of  medical  refonn.     Itaffinna»  darling  monopoly  ?    The  profession  has 

that  the,AjB60ciated  I4centi«te4»  in  their  in  interest  in  an  open  iuTestigaiion  of 

late  visit  to  Lord  Melbourne,  **  could  not  the  vices  of  the  system  (we  war  not  with 

eaptori  any  indication  from  the  noble  se-  men);  and  the  College  may  depend  upon 


dretary,^  (we  copy  the  italics !)  that  the 
iuvestigation  m  petto  should  be  carried  on 
by  a  parliamentary  committee.*  By  this 
liender  hold,  the  drowning  corporation, 
catching  at  a  straw,  hopes  to  stem  the 
current.     Our  readers  are  already  aware 

■r 

of  the  intentions  of  government,  as  far  as 
it  was  prudent  to  disclose  them,  from  the 
plain  and  straightforward  dealing  of  Mr. 


Jt,  no  effort  shall  be  spared  to  prevent 
iny  rfeserve  of  privilege,  which  can  here- 
after sow  discord  in  the  profession. 

There  is  so  much  difficulty  in  foresee- 
ing all  the  consequences  of  any  arrange- 
ment which  must  depend,  a  good  deal, 
upon  the  good  faith  of  those  who  are  to 
carry  it  into  effect ;  there  is  so  much 
difficulty  in  determining  d  priori  the  ten- 


Secretary  Littleton  with  a  deputation  of    dency  of  consequences  actually  foreseen. 


the  Irish  apothecaries,  reported  in  this 
journal  a  fortnight  ago  :— And  we  now 
repeat,  with  confidence,  that  nothing  short 
of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  m\\  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  the  public  and  the  pro- 
fession—that  nothing  short  of  the  au- 
thority of  parliament  can  grapple  with  the 
the  difficulties  of  the  case— *-and  that  the 
government  neither  desires,  nor  will  at- 
tempt te  substitute  a  royal  commission, 
independent  of  parliament,  for  a  par- 
liamentary  committee. 


that  it  deserves  serious  consideration, 
whether  it  would  not  be  prudent,  in  respect 
of  our  own  shortsightedness,  to  give  a 
temporary  character  to  the  acts  which  may 
be  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  pro- 
fession. This  is  the  policy  on  which 
those  great  national  interests,  the  Bank 
and  East  India  company,  are  conducted. 
If  temporary  bills,  subject  to  revbion  in 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  were  passed,  there 
would  be  ample  time,  during  that  period, 
for  experimenting  upon  the  new  system. 


Whether  the  government  will    itself'   Its  operatlonwould  be  seen,  any  unhealthy 


undertake  the  burden  of  proposing  the 
neoessary  bills,  (charters  are  out  of  the 
qnestion,)  or  whether  it  will  leave  the 
snbject  open  for  Mr.  Wariyurton,  or  some 
other  Hon.  Member,  may  be  doubtful.  The 
latter  course  is  more  consonant  with  the 
practice  of  government  in  this  country, 
and  appears  to  us  the  more  probable 
ahemative.  Could  we  doubt,  for  a  mo- 
ment, which  of  the  two  modes  of  inquiry 
was  the  more  searching,  the  very  abhor- 


effervescence  might  be  checked,  and  the 
capttt  moVtuum  removed.  On  the  contrary, 
in  a  permanent  system,  it  is  only  when 
the  evil  has  grown  intolerable,  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  correcting  it ;  such  a 
tendency  has  every  abuse  to  create  a 
body  interested  in  its  support  This  topic 
will,  no  doubt,  be  discussed  at  the  ap- 
proaching meeting  of  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society. 
Our    cotemporary,    already    noticed, 


rtnce  of  the  Cdlege  at  the  thought  of  the^    after  a  deal  of  coquetting,  with  the  virtue 


House  of  Comtaioos  would  determine  our 
choice.  Why  this  extreme  anxiety? 
Does  it  desire  the  secrecy  of  the  confes- 
sional in  its  dying  moments,  or  does  it 
'»p  al  some  advantage  in  its  future  state, 
tks  Ittilty  of  ito  selMiosen  judges,' 


of  a  prude  who  has  rejected  overtures  to 
her  chastity,  has  infinitely  amused  us 
with  the  pro^s  and  the  con%  whether  she 
should  submit  to  be  called  "  anti-radical " 
or  *  conservative.*  To  the  first  title  it 
appears,  (for  the  mask  Is  at  last  thrown 


off,)  the  has*  no  otjcctloB,  and  the  public 

is  quite  right  in  having  "  more  than  8Ufl- 
pected  her  of  party  feeling,"  The  truth 
is  too  artless,  too  simple,  for  her  uugo- 
vemed  affeetiont -— she  **  ocoasionally 
itraintan  alignment  to  its  fullest  bearing." 
Of  this  latter  symptom  of  her  love,  as 
ivell  as  of  its  waywardness,  she  has  indeed 
afforded  many  specimens.  But  so  engross- 
ing is  her  affection,  that  every  man  who 
I0  not  of  iter  clique  <^  lovers  **  is  broken 
in  character  and  l)ankrupt  of  fortune." 
She  demurs  to  "  conservative,"  and  is  as 
delicate  as  Lord  Byron's  "  entremets 
ieusB^J*  But  afler  some  pretty  parley 
about  abuses  and  all  that,  a  eompromise 
is  struck,  and  with  genuine  unconstrsdned 
passion,  she  devot^  herself  to  the  interests 
of  her  lords  and  masters  for  the  rest  of 
the  article. 


LONDON     HOSPITAL  —  VACANCY    IN 
THB  OPyiCE  OF  A88I8TANT-8UBOBON. 

NoTRiMO  but  the  last  necessity  aAiall 
ever  induce  us  to  bring  the'  names  of  indi- 
viduals in  an  obnoxious  view  before  the 
public,  where  it  is  possible  to  work  a 
public  good  by  the  assertion  of  a  general 
prineiple.  We  shall  leavethe  parties,  when 
we  can,  a  locus p^nUttUue.  It  is  not  a  slight 
thing  which  will  induce  us  to  blast  therepu* 
tation  of  any  man,  especially  a  young  maiv 
by  a  premature  disclosure,  whilst  the  guilt 
lies  merely  in  intention.  Those  who  are  90* 
quainted  vrith  the  private  politics  of  the 
London  Hospital  Mill  fully  understand 
the  drift  of  these  remarks,  and  the  pei:800s 
in  our  ey<  have  but  thenuielves  to  blames 
if  they  force  ns  to  a  duty  in  the:  kst  resort, 
from  which  we  shall  not  shrink.  We 
have  had,  on  late  occasions,  to  allude 
with  severity  to  the  too  prevailing  practice 
of  nepotism  in  our  public  institutions. 

.'ii  II..  I  ■  I     .^  -I....  ■ .:, — — 

.  *  ^  Remember,  Milor,  thai  deHead  epimre 
iveri  mec^.^^-Lif^  of  %ron,  vol.  vi.  ^  828; 


It  ia  not  easy  to  outb  this  viee^^^^mt  we 
have  hopes  the  late  proceedings  at  the 
London  Tavern,  touching  this  hospital, 
will  frighten  the  delinquents  into  their 
propriety, 

A  meeting  of  gentlemen  has  been  held 
at  the  London  Tavern,  at  which  Mr. 
Tooke,  M.  P.,  presided ;  where  it  was 
resolved,  that  the  ties  of  ponaaoguinity 
ought  not  to  prevail  in  the  election  of 
medical  o£^rs  to  public  charities,  and 
that  such  influence  was  now  being  exerted 
for  the  return  of  a  young  gentleman  aged 
twenty-three  years»  who  received  his  di« 
ploma  from  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
December  last  ;«^that  merit  only  should 
have  a  preference; — and  that  Mr.  Coulson, 
on  account  of  his  h^h  talents  and  expe<( 
rience,  wa3  eminently  qualified  to  fill  the 
vacant  office  at  the  London  HospitaL 
We  sincerely  trust  that  the  above  senti*- 
ments  will  be  generally  adopted  by  the 
public,  • 

^FOTABCARIEB*  HALL — BOTANICAL 
PBIZKS. 


The  gold  medal  annually  siven  by 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  nas  been 
this  year  awarded  to  Mr.  Edward 
^elleck  Hare, 'student  at  the  London 
UniversitVj  and  the  silver  medal  to 
Mr.  Goldirig  Bird^  student  at  Gay's 
Hospital, 


Inqnirtf  coneermng  ike  Inielleciual 
Powers.  By  Dr.  AasiiQBOtfBia 
of  Edinburgh. 

All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  Nor 
does  this  hold  in  triflmg  mattem  only^ 
but  in  science,  in  literature,  in  every 
thing,  in  ^hort,  that  should  bo  re* 
speeted.  Many  who  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  fortune^   have  thereby   got  silly 


•  Since  this  article  went  to  type,  Sir  A, 
Carlisle  has  addretae^  the  public  in  defepce  of 
Mfs  CwUBf f  the  gMiloiiieik  ■Uud«|  to     . 


MO 


Dr. 


ie's  Inqmrief  Km  ike  laUUMUal  Pamefs. 


fences  whick  are  solid  and  exlended, 

or  possessed  qfilwse  profiles  which 

characterise  tnaieriai  things" 

Solidity  of  an  essence  1 !  1 

The  absurdity  contained  in  works 

on  mind  i^'not  new.    A  celebrated 

French  writer  had  some  doubts  on  a 

metaphysical  point,  and  he  says,  ''A 

on  a  misconception  of  the  anatomy  of    book  was  brought  to  me,  called, '  The 


prodnfltioDB  puffed  np.  This  may  do 
for  a  while,  but  the  ass's  eaxs  will 
at  last  appear. 

In  a  letter  signed  Scotus,  published 
in  No.  76  of  your  excellent  Journal, 
it  is  contendea  that  Dr.  Abercrombie's 
Essay  on  Apoplely,  though  hitherto 
much  praised,  is  altogether  founded 


the  encephalon.  We  have  lately  seen 
another  work  by  the  doctor,  entitled 
*'  Inouiries  concerning  the  Intellec-* 
tual  rowers,"  which  being  equal  in 
merits  is  no  less  eulogised.  Who 
wrote  the  reviews  we  know  not,  but 
we  have  read  of  *'a  lady  at  court, 
who,  having  allowed  an  author  to 
dedicate  his  works  to  her,  resolved 
to  see  the  dedication  before  it  was 
printed;  and  not  thinking  it  came 
up  to  her  perfections,  took  the  pains 
to  write  one  of  her  own,  and  sent  it 
to  the  author  to  place  it  before  his 
works."  Laudatory  reviews  are  of  little 


Medicine  of  the  Mind,'  by  Dr.  Camus, 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris.  I  was  in  hopes  of  find-* 
ing  in  this  book  a  solution  of  all  my 
difficulties.  But  what  was  it  that  I 
found,  in  &ct  ?  Just  nothing  at  all. 
Ah !  master  Camus,  you  have  not 
displayed  much  mind  in  nreparinjg 
your  medicine  of  the  mino.  This 
person  strongly  recommends  the  blood 
of  an  ass,  drawn  from  behind  the  ear^ 
as  a  specific  against  madness.  '  The 
virtue  of  the  blood  of  an  ass'  he  savs. 
're-establishes  the  soul  in  its  funo* 
tions.'    He  maintains  also,  that  mad^ 


weight,  when  the  misconceptions  of    men  are  cured  by  giving  them  the  itch, 
the  original  are  very  glaring,  and  the     He  asserts  likewise,  that  in  order  to 


thoughts  absurd  or  unintelligible. 
That  they  are  so  in  the  work  under 
consideration  we  do  not  say :  let  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  *' xntellectuid 
science"  says  our  author,  p.  14,  ''  in- 


gain  or  strengthen  a  memory,  the 
meat  of  capons,  leverets,  and  larks, 
is  of  eminent  service,  and  that  onions 
and  butter  ought  to  be  avoid^  above 
all  things.   This  was  printed  in  1 769, 


vestigates  the  laws  and  relations  of    with  the  king's  approbation  and  pri« 
ihe  processes  of  simple  intellect,  as    Vilege ;  and  there  really  were  people 


perception,  memory,  imagination,  and 
judgment;  and  the  proper  c«/!ftva<ibii 
and  regulation  of  these  is  the  object 
of  the  practical  art  of  intellectual 
education/* 

Some  men  write  and  others  read 
the  most  extravagant  nonsense,  and 
reallv  believe  they  have  oommuni- 
catea  «r  received  instruction.  Per* 
cepiiom  is  a  law  or  a  reloHon,  and  a 
law  or  a  relation  of  a  process  too, 
and  that  a  process  of  simple  iniellect. 
We  never  heard  of  compound  intel* 
lect,  and  we  have  here  evinced  a  sim* 
plicity  of  intellect  we  never  even 


Again,  ''Our  first  knowledge,'*  con- 
tends the  king's  physician,  p.  ^,  "  is 
evidently  of  a  complex  nature.  It 
seems  to  arise  firom  the  combined  ac- 

■«  of  several  senses,  conveying  to 
Ihcgeneral  no^km  i£  oMm  es^ 


who  consigned  their  health  to  the 
keeping  of  master  Camus,  professor 
of  medicine !  Why  was  he  not  made 
first  physician  to  the  king  ? ' " 

The  previous  specimens  given  of 
Dr.  Abercrombie's  intellectual  powers 
remind  me  of  what  Baron  de  Valc^ 
in  the  play,8ays  of  a  traveller :  "  His 
genius  rises  so  far  above  mine,  that  I 
comprehend  his  long  harangues  no 
more  than  if  they  were  spoken  in  He- 
brew. His  language  abounds  with  a 
number  of  words,  to  me  absolutely 
unknown :  while  he  places  those  I 
do  understand  in  sudi  a  way,  that 
I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  find  out  their 
meaning."  Now  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  use  our  words  correctlv,  if 
we  wish  to  be  understood;  uidoar 
author  has  some  vague  idea  of  this^ 
for  he  says,  p.  346,  "  Much  of  the 
fidlacy  and  ambigiuty  of  yocesses  ef 


Dr*  AbercramhxiB  Inquiries  on  ih$  Inielieclual  Powers*  £4) 


xeasbhmg^  depends  entirely,  as'  for- 
merly stated,  on  the  use  of  terms** 
Here  is  meant  abuse  of  words,  and 
therefore  it  will  be  readily  granted, 
that  this-  style  of  writing  should  be 
called  the  eeonomical:  &r  by  it  an 
author  happily  manages  to  commit 
the  very  error  he  is  condemning. 

The  doctor,  for  the  avoiding  of  such 
faults,  recommends  the  defining  of  our 
words.     He  himself  follows  this  rule, 
and  his  success  therein  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  following  specimens. 
"  The  ihpbessions"  says  he,  p.  40, 
derived' from  external  things  are  to. 
be  considered  as  the  occasions  on 
which  the  various  powers  of  the  mind 
are  brought  int&  action,"    And  at  p. 
97i  **  By  memory  we  retain  the  twi- 
pression  of  facts  or  events^  and  by 
recollection  we  recall  them  into  the 
mind  by  a  voluntary  effort."      So  an 
impression  is  an  occasion  on  which 
powers  act  I  and  it  is  the  retaining 
of  this  occasion  of  a  fact  that  consti- 
tutes memory!      Could  the  learned 
doctor  himself  point  out  any  meaning 
in  the  above  jumble  of  worHs  ?     Nor 
is  this  all.     £ven  supposing  the  defi- 
nition of  impression  to  be  correct, 
that  of  memory  and  of  recollection  is 
absurd.     The  whole  present  a  most 
extraordinary    abuse    of     language. 
When  we  come  in  contact  with  a  body, 
there  is  an  impression ;  but  can  we 
retain  this  impression  f     And  if  we 
^uld,  would  its  retention  be  memory? 
We  may  recall  the  idea  of  an  event, 
but  to  recall  the  event  itself  into  the 
mind  is  something  original.    It  would 
indeed  be  highly  interesting  to  see  the 
mind  of  a'  member  of  a   Board  of 
Health,  with  all  the  peculiar  .&cts 
and  events  in  it.    If  this  is  the  oasis, 
what  must  the  superstructure  be. 
'    Agbiri;    '^Conception,"    we  learn 
at  pages  97  and  125,  *'  is  the  recalling 
of  a  perception,'*  and  though  the  re- 
calling of  a  perception,  yet  (p.  120) 
"  it  does  hot  appear  to  be  necessarily 
'connected  with  the  impression  of  past 
time'*    Wonderful !   To  recal  a  thins 
not  past ! '  Probably  this  was  intendea 
[for  something  very  fine — something 
^gurative — a  new'lund  of  antithesis, 


tat  instance.  Be  this  as  it  may> 
though  we  may  recal  an  idea,  to  recal 
a  perception  is  impossible.  If,  how- 
ever, to  please  the  Doctor  we  could 
contend  with  impossibilities,  aye,  and 
overcome  them,  we  would  be  no  less 
puzzled.  For  when  we  say  of  a  poet, 
nis  conceptions  are  fine,  we  refer  not 
to  ideas  recalled,  but  to  the  result  of 
his  creative  fancy.  We  could  furnish 
many  more  equally  instructive  defi^ 
nitions,  but  our  space  prevents  us, 
and,  in  truth,  it  would  be  unnecessary, 
as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
give  more  striking  examples  of  the 
purely  unintelligible. 

Since  many  can  draw  conclusions 
correctly  who  never  studied  logic,  so 
the  King's  physician  n^ay  be  profound 
and  just  in  his  reasonings,  even  though 
he  knows  nothing  of  reason  (viz.  his 
definition  of  it,  p.  170).  '  And  to 
facilitate  the  decision  of  this  question; 
we  shall  present  our  author's  ideas  on 
"  First  Truths,"  or  "  Fundamental 
Principles."  These  we  are  told  are 
INTUITIVE,  (pages  69, 187, 208, 215; 
232);  and,  introducing  a  manifest 
contradiction,  that  they  are  ini^inc- 
TiVB  (pages  69,  213).  We  learn, 
also,  that  they  neither  result  from, 
(p.  187)  nor  admit  of,  proof  by  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning  (pages  71  >  209, 
244),  while  they  are  known  by  intui- 
tive reasoning  (p.  224),  or  by  a  cer- 
tain exercise  of  the  understanding 
(p.  69),  or  are  themselves  a  sponta- 
neous and  instinctive  exercise  of  rea- 
son (p.  41) ;  and,  though  they  neither 
require  nor  admit  of  proof  (pp.  187, 
208),  yet  they  are  proved  by  an  ap- 
peal to  every  man's  absolute  convic- 
tion (pp.  189, 209,  224). 

As  tlie  reader  may  be  desirous  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  principles 
which  are  intuitive.,  instinctive,  not 
known  by  reason,  known  by  reason, 
not  capable  of  proof,  and  proved ;  and 
as  the  desire  is  very  commendable,  we 
shall  furnish  an  example  or  two. 

CaulsatJon  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, intuitive  (p.  190),  instinctive 
(p.  9),  and  logically  adduced  from 
certain  data  (pp.  6,  217*) 

Our  confidence  in  the  onifomulfy 


M9 


Cimspifacjl  againii  a  Ph}fMidn* 


of  nMMtt,  ftlflO  t  Fim  Truth  (p.  190), 
is  aa  instinctive  conviction  (p.  191'), 
and  thifi  conviotion  is  an  instinctive 
principle  (p<  192  )>  and  though  an 
instinctive,  afairly  drawn  conclusion 
from  well^ascertainedfacti  (p.  193), 
Our  author  adds  (p.  192),  *'  Such  is 
our  confidence  in  the  undeviating 
uniformity  of  nature,  that,  whatever 
number  of  these  qualities  we  have 
ascertained  to  belong  to  a  substance, 
we  expect  to  find  in  every  specimen 
of  it  in  all  time  coming."  And  one 
of  the  examples  brought  in  illustra* 
tion,  is  the  "  uniformity  of  the  beta* 
nical  characters  of  plants"  (p.  191  )| 
which  shows,  that  a  good  metaphy- 
sician as  the  Doctor,  no  doubt,  sup« 
poses  himself  to  be,  may  be  a  bad 
iMtanistt  Has  he  never  observed  any 
variety  even  in  the  number  of  the 
stamina  ?  Probably  not,  for  he  tells 
us  (p.  192)i  *'  I  never  oidculate  upon 
the  possibility  of  being  deceived  in 
anyof  these  particulars." 

These  mirabilia  will  call  the  public 
attention ;  and  those  gentlemen  who 
so  serionsly  recommend  the  work, 
will,  no  doubt,  furnish  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  them,  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  science. 

CONBPXBACT  A0AIM8T  A   MTSICIAN. 

WiA  insert  the  following  documents; 
as  the  individual  (who  is  unknown  to 
us)  to  whom  they  refer,  has  lately 
been  charged  with  criminal  oonversa* 
tion  with  a  patient,  but  the  Grand 
Jur^  at  Dublin  ignored  the  bill  of 
indictment.  We  feel  proud  to  state^ 
that  the  immense  body  of  our  profes* 
sion  has,  with  only  three  exceptions, 
during  the  last  century,  acted  on  those 
high  moral  and  christian  maxims, 
which  have  ever  guided  the  honour* 
able  and  useful  faculty  to  which  we 
have  the  honour  to  belong.  They 
have,  as  their  Academic  oath  requires^ 
practised  cautk,  caste,  proUque  ;  and 
will,  as  Englishmen,  ever  continue  to 
do  so. 

At  a  General  Council,  held  at  Apo- 
iJaries'  HaU,  on  Wednesday,  SOth 


October,  I8S3,ihe  following  Address 
was  unanimously  voted  to  Charles 
Johnson,  Bsq.i  M.D. :«-«» 

We,  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
the  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland,  feel 
it  our  duty,  as  a  public  professional 
body,  to  offer  you  our  congratulationa 
on  your  escape  from  the  toils  of  the 
infamous  conspiracy  formed  against 
your  character,  and  in  your  persont 
against  the  honour  of  the  use  and  diff<« 
nified  profession  of  which  we  all  priaiB 
ourselves  on  being  members. 

Were  such  an  attempt  to  escape 
that  condign  punishment,  which  most 
effectually  results  from  an  open  ex« 
pression  of  public  indignation,  there 
would  be  no  safety  in  society  for  the 
Medical  Practitioner. 

But  favoured  with  a  system  of  le« 
gislation,  which  searches  with  the  all^ 
seeing  eye  of  Justice  into  the  inmoat 
recesses  of  the  guilty  breast,  the  dark 
shadow  of  fidse  accusation  rests  but 
for  a  moment  on  the  innocent,  only 
that  the  bright  light  of  truth  may 
fiedl,  with  undouded  brilliancy,  upoa 
his  forehead,  whose  heart  is  devoted 
to  honour  and  the  best  interests  of 
science  and  humanity. 

We  offer  you.  Sir,  our  heartfelt 
congratulations  at  the  success  with 
which  jou  have  repelled  those  baae 
accusations,  and  hope  that  your  pro- 
fessional career  shall  continue  to  be  aa 
honourable  and  successful  as  it  always 
has  been. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  General  Coun* 
cil.  Apothecaries*  Hall  of  Ireland, 
WxLLiAH  Maddbn,  Secretary. 

To  thf  Governor  and  Councd  of  ApotKecariet 
HaU  of  Iridand. 

Gentlemen, — I    cannot    but    feel 

gratified  to  find  the  Membera  of  the 
ifferent  Departments  of  the  Medical 
Profession  coming  forward  to  address 
me  on  the  present  occasion. 

A  base  attempt  has  been  made  to 
injure  mv  reputation;  that  attempt 
has  totally  failed,  and  it  is  most  sa- 
tisfactory to  me  to  receive  <m  this  oc- 
casion public  expression  of  confidence 
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•nd  nppxoUtion,  from  those  whofle  midi^lbssx  bospitaXi. 

good  opinion  I  most  Tslue.  ■. 

The  expfeteidn  of  such  sentiments,  Cases  of  Hemiplegia. 

coming  from  so  respectable  a  public  .~  I  fcrw^ard  you  three  cases  of  hemiplegia, 

body  as  the  Governors  and  Council  of  J^^  ^^epending  upon  and  distinctly  referred  to 

the  Apothecaries'  HaU,  is  particulariy  ?  ,7  ^f  »P«5^«y  i  i"  my  next  communicntioa 

t0r^*\M^^  t^  **«  ^^A  J  I*       A  Ti  ^  lt\\^\\  send  you  three  other  cases  of  hemi. 

gratifying  to  me,  and  I  beg.  Gentle-  plegia.  but  dependant  upon  other  causes,  a^d 

men,  that  vou  will  convey  to  them  my  referred  to  no  distinct  apoplectic  attack.  When 

best   thaUKS    for    the    Address    wit4  l^en^iplegiacomesonaf^er  an  apoplectic  seizure 

which  they  have  honoured  me.  *|  "  ^"**®  uncertain  what  will  be  the  result  of 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen.  2fte.'!^;«,5}'  « °3'!!  Jr^/°'"  ""[  ?'^«"^"» 

-v^ u^j.     -  1.   ^  ill                .    *  «w' maturely  and  carefully  considenn?  every 

Your  obedient  humble  servant,  symptom  and  feature.    We  must  ascertain 

Charlbs  Johnson^  Uje  nature  of  the  fit,  whether  it  be  short  or 

__  prolonged,  whether  severe  or  otherwise.    The 

•  H^  of  ouf  patient,  his  habits,  bis  appearance, 

^ru.  ^  u  1   r^  •■**  **"  occiipatioo  mast  all  be  taken  into 

iQOSpttal  .iKiportS.  consideration.     Wetnust  inquire  into  the  state 

of  his  health  previous  to  the  attack,  and  above 

AT.  BABTHOI.OMBW'8  HOSPITAL^    ,  SlaJu"*^  "cerUin  if  there  >s  disease  of  the 

Dm«>n  of  ike  Tjl^r  Artery-Liga.  .t.T^^r^'^^^^^^S''^^ 

^^re.  latter  affection  I  have  observed  to  be  more 

A  8ICILY  looking  man,  about  forty  years  of  '5°*'®'  ^^^  controul  of  remedies  than  where 

age,  was  admitted  into  the  hospiUl  some  *»"*»»?  no  symptoms  of  effusion, 

weeks  ago,  from  the  following  accident*    He  .™  follojiving  cases,  as  embracing  sevdtat 

had  been  endeavouring  to  raise  a  window,  P****<>'08«*]«cU,  will  I  am  sure  be  interesting 

when  svddeoly  losing  his  hold  bis  hand  passed  *»  1°^' «*«««'    ^ 

wiib  violence  through  the  pane  of  glass,  by  .  aamuel  IJedsted,  aetat.  60,  a  waterman, 

which  the  ulnar  artery  wm  completely  dH  iV*"*  *??  plethoric  was  brought  to  the  Mid* 

vided  close  to  the  wrist  ?!®*^,  "<»*P>tal  ^^  placed  under  the  care  of 

Ihe  hatnorrhage  was  very  profuse,  and  be  ?''  Watson,  Dec.  6ih,  having  just  recovered 

was  conveyed  immediately  to  the   hospital.  '~"* '  ^^  ^r^^  ?*  ^^  wddenly  seized  witir 

On  examination  it  appeared  that  the  ulnar  ?  *1"*/'^'  *;'  ;«  l»o»»'.  ^^<^'^  admiseion.    His 

artery  had  been  divided,  and  a  ligature  was  .    f  ^  fl««»ed,  the  right  angle  of  the  mouth 

immediately  passed  round  the  artery,  within  a  !*  °™7°  .^O'^ards  the  same  ear,  and  there  is 

phort  distance  of  the  carpus.     The  patient  has  ''•»'pl«g'»  ©*  «1>?  left  half  of  the  body.    He 

gone  on  remarkably  well  since  the  operaUon.  ?<»*°Pl»"»»  of  pam  oyer  the  right  half  of  the 

and  is  now  almost  recovered.  SL'®*^**?  ""^  *^®*^-  ^^^^  ^0,  full  and  hard. 

The  only  account  which  could  be  obtained 

Fracture  of  ihe  Patella*  ^^^>  *^^*  ^^  ^^^  *  severe  fit  of  coughing  upon 

On  examination  there  was  iuund  to  be  a  con-  ira     aj    z              ai     i 

sidcrable  space  between  the  two  parts  of  th^  ^y.  .^°*  o"**^*    Abradat.  cap.  et  lotio> 

bone,  which  on  pressure  with  the  band  was  ^  ,"«****  apphcanda. 

veiy  perceptible.    This  was  caused  by  the  Calomel,  grs.  iij.stat.  et  rep.  3tis. 

extensor  muscles  of  the  leg  acting  to  draw  up  Jjema  terebinthinsB. 

the  superior  portion  of  the  patella.    There  ^"^'  Considerable  improvement  j  he  is  quite 

was  oonatderable  osdema  of  the  knee,  and  the  jollfctedj  and  says  he  has  no  pain ;  bowels 

patient  was  entirely  unable  to  sUnd,  on  ae-  "^^^  ^^^^  >  P^'^  ^^>  ^^^^  diminished  in 

count  of  the  extensor  muscles  failing  to  move  PT®f » j*  ^'*^**^  mercurial  fosior ;  sensation 

the  leg.  a  little  diminished,  but  motion  quite  gone  in 

The  treatment  of  thU  case  was  as  follows*  the  left  side. 

The  thigh,  was  bent  back  on  the  pelvis,  in  H«beat.   Hydrarg.  c.  CreU  gr.  ▼.  4ti8. 

order  that  the  povyer  of  the  muscles  might  be  ^^^^'  ^'*  ^^^^  ^°.  ™®^^  ^^*  ^&  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

diminished  in  consequence  of  the  relaxation  V°* '  passes  his  urine  involuntary  ;  ezcoria* 

of  their  fibres.    The  leg  was  then  extended  in  ^"^  °^  ^^  sacrum. 

a  horizontal  position,  gradkially  ascending  ^^^^  ^^'  suffered  from  a  slight  relapse; 

from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the  foot  ^^^  ^'^  ^^  ^^^^^»  ^^^^^  >*  referred  to  a  parti. 

The  leg  was  securely  bandaged  and  the  patient  ^"^^"^  "P®*' 

ke^  completely  at  rest,  Hirudines  tv.  part  dolent.    Mag.  Sniph. 

The  patella,  when  brokcD|  alwaya  reuaitea  3j«  ex.  Infua.  Rob.  ter  die. 

by  liganetHDus  and  ael  by  boey  ttoioii.;  86th»  Relief  horn  the  leechet ;  car 
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the  \egr tolembly  well;  ,do improvemtot  in  the 
arm  ;  face  still  turned  to  the  right  side.  From 
this  time  he  gradually  improved. 

Feb.  Iftt.  He  was  made  an  out  patient,  and 
fetnrOed  to  visit  his  physician  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  report,  April  1st.,  is,  that  he 
has  nearly  entirely  regained  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  has  no  complaint,  except  that  the 
features  are  a  little  distorted. 

In  September  be  returned  with  some  threat- 
enines  of  a  fit,  but  this  was  relieved  by  the 
usual  means. 


Elizabeth  Carter,  etat.  56;  married,  no 
childien  ;  admitted  under  Dr.  Wataon,  March 
12th  ;  states  that  she  was  attacked  three  days 
ago  with  pain  in  the  back  extending  up  the 
spine  J  upon  attempting  to  stand,  she  fell 
down  in  a  fit,  and  was  quite  insensible  ;  when 
fihe  recovered  she  found  that  she  had  entirely 
lost  the  use  of  the  left  side  of  the  body.  Inhere 
is  now  perfect  hemiplegia  of  that  side,  with 
paralysis  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  1«A 
portio  dura ;  aeosatioa  is  slightly  diminished. 
Hydr.  c.  Creta,  gr.  v.  ter. 

14th.  Wanders  occasionally;  says  that  she 
is  better. 

22.  During  the  last  week  she  has  been 
|[etting  worse ;  there  is  more  insensibility  and 
increauied  delirium  ;  paralysis  on  the  increase ; 
pupils  act  only  with  a  strong  light;  pulse 
hardish  ;  picking  of  the  bed-clothes  ind  sub- 
iultus ;  was  bled  three  days  ago  with  relief. 
The  temporal  aAery  was  now  opened,  but  no 
beoeA  resulted  from  the  abstraction  of  blood ; 
coma  came  on,  and  she  gradually  sank,  and 
died  on  the  24ib. 

Pathological  Appearances, 

Cheii, — Lungs  healthy;  heart,  flabby, 
laije,  and  surrounded  by  fat. 

There  were  found  numerous  cheesy  deposits 
in  the  aorta,  so  thick  that  the  yellow  matter 
might  in  some  places  be  squeezed  our. 

/Tead.— The  ventricles  contained  a  small 
quantity  of  serum.  Just  upon  the  Outside  of 
the  right  corpus  striatum,  and  between  it  and 
the  medullary  matter,  a  coagulum  was  observ- 
ed, about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut.  Around 
the  coagulum  the  cerebral  substance  was  soft- 
ened, and  of  a  brownish-red  colour. 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Removal  of  a  fungous  mass  growing 
from  the  Tunica  Albvginea  Of  the 
Testicle, 

MAUNDYf  a  strong  athletic  man,  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital 
some  time,  since,  with  a  fungous  growth  from 
the  tunica  albuginea  of  tlie  testicle  ;  he 
stated,  that  about  three  years  he  received 
a  very  violent  blow  on  the  testicle;  this  was 
soon  succeeded  by  a  very  painful  tumefaction 
of  the  gland,  which  became  exceedingly  hard. 
Afier  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  scrotum 
^g*n  to  ulcerate,  and  an  opening  fonncd 


tbrougb  which  issued  a  thiok  firm  faagiia. 
The  surrounding  parts  becaine  indurated,  nod 
the  disease  became  very  extensive.  For  soniA 
time  it  remained  indolent,  but  the  pi^in  beio^ 
excessive,  he  at  length  came  to  the  hospital. 

The  fungus  in  this  case  waa  found  to  be 
completely  divested  of  all  malignancy,  and 
Mr.  White  (under  whose  care  the  patient  waa 
admitted),  seemed  to  thiok  that  the  testicle 
itself  was  quite  frte  from  disease,' the  fungus 
having  its  origin  in  the  tunica  albuginea. 

Several  applications,  and  among  othera 
i9dine,  were  used  vrithout  eflect.  -  An  ope- 
ration was  then  proposed,  to  which  the  patient 
leluctantly  consented. 

On  Saturday  last  the  patient  was  brought 
into  the  operating  theatre*  extremely  appre. 
hensive  that  Mr.  White  intended  removing 
the  testicle  itself. 

Mr.  W.,  having  made  two  elliptical  in- 
cisions, one  on  each  side  of  the  fungous  mass, 
completely  detached  the  diseased  growth  fton 
the  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea.  He  theni 
pared  off  all  the  remaining  portions  of  disea^ 
from  the  coats  and  the  spermatic  chord.  The 
hsmorrhage  was  not  very  great.  The  patient 
appeared  to  suffer  intense  agony  daring  tlie 
operation.  One  or  two  smaU  artoriea  were 
tied,  snd  the  edges  of  the  wound  approximated 
by  sutures  and  adhesive  plaster. 

18th.  Pstient  goios  on  well  since  the  ope- 
ration ;  complains  of  pain  in  the  testicle ; 
slept  well  last  night 

R.  Pil.  cathart.  stat.  sul.  mag.  5ji 
Liq.  amm.  acet.  3>j» 
Yin.  antim.  ^ss, 
Mist.  camp,  ^v, 
Capiat  cochleariaduo  3tis  horis. 

The  following  application  was  used  locallj 

Spir.  vin.  rect.  Jj, 

Liq.  amm.  acet.  jij, 

Aqus  3'* 

Lotio  ad  partem  applicatur. 

APOTHBCARIBS'   HALL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
Court  of  Examiners  granted  Certifi- 
cates of  Qualification  on  Thursday, 
November  14th. 


Thomas  Curio  Blick  . 
Samuel  Gaskell 
Robert  James  Graham 
James  Hodgson  .        • 
James  Kelly      •        • 
Emilius  Sdpio  Mayor 
I>ani«*l  Noble     . 
Protheroe  Smith 
William  Tabor  . 
John  Robert  Wahon  . 
Timothy  Lorking  Walford 


Newport  P^ignell 

Manchester. 

Ipswich. 

Rawcliffe. 

Lincoln. 

BiistoL 

Preston. 

London. 

Booking. 

Stockton. 

Coldiester. 


All  Communications  and  Books  far  Review 
to  be  forwarded  (free  of  expense)  to  the  Pub- 
lishers, 396,  Stitnd,  near  lung's  CoQcge. 
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ixTirriTDva  Another  figure  represents  the  periottecd  exot- 

XiJ2«01UKJ!<S  to«w  ;  while  the  last  exhibits  a  fungous  exot- 

ON  THK  Amu  frwn  the  meduUary  membrane^  as  de- 

PRINCIPLES,  PRACTICE,  *    OPE^  '^^^  .^^  ^^^  ^"®  experienced  and  very 

RATIONS  OF  SURGERY.  ^^^loUemXhe  next  subject,  to  which  I 

BY  PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  COOPER*  request  your  attention,  comprises  the  disecues 

Delivered  at  the  Umveraty  of  London,  °/  '*«>«»<»*  *  claw  of  cases  not  only  of  com- 

c           iQoo    iQQQ  "°°  occurrence,  but  often  dinicult  of  cure. 

s>e99ion  i»di— i»^.  ^j  sometimes  terminatinff  in  permanent  lame- 

,   o  ,o«^  ness,  or  even  the  death  of  the  patient. 

tECTTOE  Lxv.,  DELIVERED  MABCH  8, 1833.  ^ith  regard  to  mJlammJon  of  Joint,,  I 

Gbntlbmbn, — I  mentioned  to  you  .that  our  need  not  detain  you  long  upon  it,  because  it 
museum  is  poor  in  specimens  of  exostosis :  has  been  already  noticed,  when  we  were  con- 
there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  in  the  sidering  the  effects  of  gun-shot  wounds  and 
whole  of  the  collection-  One  of  them  was  compound  dislocations.  It  is  chiefly  in  rela- 
shown  to  you  a  few  evenings  ago,  when  we  tion  to  inflammation  of  joints^  produced  either 
were  considering  the  effects  of  inflammation  by  external  violence,  or  by  the  influence  of 
of  the  osseous  texture.  But  the  preparation  extraneous  substances  within  the  synovial 
which  I  now  show  you  is  perhaps  the  best  we  membrane,  or  by  the  action  of  a  few  other 
have :  it  is  a  smaU  narrow-necked  exostosis,  causes,  that  the  surgical  lecturer  has  to  con- 
growing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia.  sider  the  affection.  Rheumatic  and  gouty 
Annexed  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  valuable  inflammations  of  the  joints  of  course,  will,  be 
Essay  on  this  subject,  you  will  find  several  fully  explained  to  you  by  the  Professor  of 

?lates  illustrative  of  the  varieties  of  exostosis.  Medicine. 
'he  plate,  which  I  am  now  examining,  being  Amongst  the  exciting  causes  of  inflamma- 
oa  a  small  scale  shall  be  passed  round  for  tion  of  joints,  are  uxnm(£r  of /Ao«tf/7ar/<f,  which 
your  inspection ;  it  exhibits  the  most  frequent  injuries  are  more  or  less  dangerous  according 
situation  of  an  exostosis  when  the  tumour  to  circumstances.  One  thing  that  makes  con< 
occurs  on  the  thigh-bone,  namely,  just  below  siderable  difference  in  this  respect  is  the  size 
the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  joint.  When  this  is  large,  like  the 
of  the  triceps.  In  this  plate,  annexed  to  Sir  knee,  a  wound  in  it,  especially  a  wound  that 
Astley  Cooper^s  Essay,  you  see  the  represen-  is  not  a  clean  incised  one, — that  has  been 
tation  of  an  ingenious  kind  of  saw,  invented  produced  with  great  violence  and  roughness—. 
for  the  removal  of  exostoses  which  are  so  will  be  of  a  very  serious  nature ;  for  gentle- 
deeply  situated  that  they  cannot  be  divided  men,  when  a  wound  gives  rise  to  active  in- 
with  any  common  description  of  saw,  on  ac-  flammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  a 
count  of  the  injury  that  would  be  inflicted  on  joint  of  considerable  size,  the  symptoms  may 
the  soft  parts.  The  instrument,  you  will  ob-  be  so  severe  as  to  endanger  the  patient's  life, 
serve,  is  worked  by  machinery.  The  other  A  wound  of  the  knee-joint,  also,  though  it 
figure  represents  a  fungous  exostosis,  growing  may  be  a  clean  incised  one,  or  a  puncture 
from  the  forehead ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  made  in  the  gentlest  way,  if  proper  care  be 
remove  it,  but  the  operation  was  unsuccessful,  not  taken  of  the  case,  will  frequentl}-  be 
and  the  patient  died.  This  represents  another  followed  by  severe  inflammation  of  the  syno- 
kind  of  exostosis,  sometimes  called  ceUtUar,  vial  membrane,  and  consequences  involving 
for  it  is  of  a  cancellous  structure,  which  is  con-  the  loss  of  the  patient's  limb,  or  evei\.  life. 
tinuous  with  the  medullary  texture  of  the  bone.  The  danger  of  a  wound,  then,  which  pene- 
The  next  shows  the  size  of  an  exostosis,  com-  trates  the  synovial  membrane,  depends,  first, 
pared  with  that  of  the  limb,  in  a  woman  who  on  the  size  of  the  joint ;  secondly,  on  whether 
under  the  care  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  or  Qot  there  is  much  contusion  or.laceration  in 
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addition  to  the  mere  division  of  the  synovial 
membrane ;  and  thirdly^  on  the  extent  of  the 
laceration  or  opening  in  the  latter  texture. 
Wounds  of  the  knee-joint  from  gun-shot  are 
sure  to  be  followed  by  so  dangerous  a  degree 
of  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane 
and  all  the  surrounding  parts,  that  amputation 
is  generally  regarded,  by  the  most  experienced 
surgeons,  as  the  proper  measure,  which  should 
always  be  resorted  to  before  the  perilous  cir- 
cumstances to  which  I  have  alluded  have  had 
time  to  come  on.  However,  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of  gun-shot  injuries, — very  different  cases 
from  a  wound  of  tne  knee-joint  inflicted  with 
a  sliarp  iisstrument,  and  unaccompanied  by 
laceration  or  contusion.  The  latter  case  may 
bring  on  no  severe  inflammation  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane;  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  has  encouraged  many  surgeons  to  open 
the  knee-joint  purposely,  cither  for  the  dis- 
charge of  fluids,  or  for  the  extraction  of  loose 
cartilaginous  formations  from  the  articulation^ 
which*  acting  like  extraneous  bodies,  occasion- 
ally give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  pain,  lame* 
ness,  and  inconvenience. 

The  principal  indication  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds  of  the  joints  (supposing  you  are  not 
called  upon  to  amputate  by  any  of  the  cir- 
eumstances  I  have  mentioned)  is  to  prevent 
inflammation  from  invading  the  synovial  mem- 
brane ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  means 
of  accomplishing  this  desirable  object  is  to 
endeavour  to  bring  about  an  union  of  the 
external  wound  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then^ 
with  the  view  of  promoting  the  indication  I 
am  speaking  of,  you  must  keep  the  joint  quiet 
and  motionless.  Even  wounds  of  the  simplest 
description,  if  the  joint  be  moved,  will  excite 
severe  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
and  all  its  usual  efiects  on  tne  system  at  large. 
If  the  wound  and  joint  inflame  you  should 
have  recourse  to  the  strictest  antiphlogistic 
treatment;  it  will  be  necessary  to  bleed  the 
patient  freely  and  repeatedly,  and  also  to  apply 
leeches  or  cupping  glasses  to  the  integuments 
of  the  part.  Poultices,  fomentations,  and 
other  applications,  usual! v  employed  for  the 
relief  of  inflammation,  will  be  necessary.  In 
some  instances,  cold  applications  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  patient's  feelings  tbap  warm 
ones,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  in- 
flammation>  and  then  I  think  they  ought 
always  to  be  preferred  by  the  surgeon.  Bleed- 
ing, aperient  medicines,  calomel,  and  quietude, 
are  among  the  most  important  measures  for 
keeping  off  and  lowering  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membrane.  Tne  calomel  is  to  be 
joined  with  small  doses  of  opium,  and  repeated 
in  doses  of  two  grains  every  four  or  six  hours, 
if  the  knee-joint  be  attacked,  and  the  symp- 
toms  urgent.  Instead  of  amputating  in  cases 
where  tne  elbow-joint  is  severely  wounded, 
some  surgeons  prefer  excising  the  articular 
portions  of  the  bones,  a  practice  that  has  an 
advocate  in  Mr.  Syme  of  Edinburgh.  If  this 
plan  be  followed,  it  must  be  done  without 

-^y*  that  is  to  say,  when  jou  see  at  the  flrsi 


inspection  of  the  accident,  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  curing  the  injury  and  presenrin^ 
the  joint,  you  should  not  wait  for  inflammatioa 
to  come  on,  but  perform  the  excision  of  the 
iiq'ured  joint  without  delay.  The  patient  wUl 
then  have  ten  times  more  chance  of  recovery, 
than  if  you  were  to  put  off  the  operation.  As 
for  injuries  of  the  shoulder-joint,  accompanied 
by  splintering  of  the  bones,  it.  is  w^ll  knowB 
to  all  experienced  military  aurgecmsi  thftl  the 
upper  extremity  bay  fK^quently  be  saved, 
under  these  circumstances,  by  making  an  in- 
cision through  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  extractr 
ing  the  splintered  portions  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  and  even  those  of  the  scapak*  if  a 
part  of  the  latter  bone  should  be  implicated. 

Wounds  of  joints  are  generally  indicated  by 
a  discharge  of  the  synovial  fluid,  which  is  a 
yellowish  glairy  oleaginous  liqubr,  having  very 
much  the  appearance  of  the  white  of  an  egg. 
You  may  also  suspect  what  has  Jiappened  1^ 
considering  the  direction  of  the  wound  and 
the  weapon,  and  force  that  has  been  kpplied  ; 
for  the  escape  of  a  fluid,  possessing  the  cha- 
racters of  synovia,  is  not  to  be  entirely  de- 
pended upon ;  for  sometimes  the  wound  may 
penetrate  the  fibFons  sheath  of  a  tendop,  and 
then  it  may  be  followed  by  the  discharge  of  a 
glanry  oilv  fluid,  though  the  capsule  of  the 
j,oint  itself  may  not  have  been  pierced  at  alL 
The  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  of  (he 
synovial  membrane  of  the  knee,  occasioned  by 
a  wound,  are  generally  very  severe;  the 
patient  has  a  small  accelerated  pulse,  and  there 
is  great  tendency  to  disturbance  of  the  sto<- 
mach,  spasmodic  twitches,  and  even  delirium* 
I  ^ave  seen  wounds  of  the  knee-joint  in  me- 
chanics, produced  by  the  instruments  with 
which  they  were  working,  followed  by  in* 
cessant  nausea  and  sickness  for  several  noiirs 
after  the  occurrence  of  such  accidents^  la 
these  cases,  unless  the  most  efficient  treatment 
be  pursued,  delirium  will  sometimes  come  ou 
with  great  rapidity,  and  then  the  patient  will 
generally  be  lost* 

.  When  the  synovial  membrane  is  inflamed, 
it  may  become  the  seat  of  a  serous  eAision,  or 
of  a  purulent  secretion.  Sometimes  coagu* 
lable  lymph  will  be  thrown  out  on  the  siir«> 
face,  as  illustrated  in  some  of  the  preparationft 
which  I  showed  y^u  when  we  were  con* 
sidering  the  subject  of  inflammation ;  and  if 
the  inflammation  go  on,  the  synovial  membrane 
may  ulcerate,  and  the  cartilages  become  ab* 
sorbed.  Here  is  a  specimen,  in  which  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  has  been  in- 
flamed, in  consequence  of  a  fracture  of  the 
patella,  and  you  will  obseEve«  that  coagnla- 
ble  lymph  is  effused^  and  in  some  places  the 
cartilages  absorbed,  and  the  synovial  mem- 
brane ulcerated.  Most  of  the  other  preparations 
on  the  table  illustrate  the  same  things ;  thia  is 
one  in  which  lymph  has  been  efiiised  in  con- 
sequence of  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, and  in  which  ulceration  of  the  car- 
tilages is  commencing;  you  see  how  nmeh 
the  lyiiDviai  membrane  is  thickened  in 
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fXitH,  Md  tli6dth&r  t^tt^U  ulberiitoi;  theeaN 
tilag«S  are  likewise  begintiing  to  be  absorbed^ 
and  the  sut-fafee  of  the  bone  to  be  uneovered. 
Butj  ^erttlehneti,  I  need  not  be  more  prolix  on 
these  matters,  as  I  called  your  attention  to 
them,  wheh  noticing  inflammation  in  general, 
And  of  its  eflRscts  on  the  different  textures  of 
the  body. 

'  As  soon  as  the  inflammaiioti  of  a  joint  ptlts 
^n  a  chronic  form,  the  treatment  tnust  be 
ehanged ;  you  must  not  bleed  from  the  arm, 
as  in  the  acute  form  of  the  dii^order,  though 
leeches  and  cupping  may  yet  be  beneficial. 
Now  also  counter-irritants  may  be  brought 
np  to  the  patient's  assistance  with  great  ad- 
vantage, as  the  antimonial  ointtnent,  blisters^ 
ofi  in  a  still  Uter  and  more  chronic  stage, 
hydriodate  of  potass  blended  with  common 
ointment,  or  with  mercurial  ointment,  may  be 
cubbed  on  the  part,  or  camphorated  liniment 
with  iodine.  The  pressure  of  a  bandage  or 
Iat:ed  knee-cap  will  also  be  useful  in  diminish- 
ing the  thickening,  which  remains  after  the 
subsidence  of  inflatnmation. 

ffydwpn  arHeuli  is  another  affbction  of  the 
joints,  requiring  your  notice ;  it  may  arise  in 
consequence  of  tarions  circumstances.  In 
this  disease  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is 
nsually  that  of  the  knee,  is  filled  with  a  fluid, 
less  glairy  and  much  thinner  than  the  natural 
synovia,  so  that  when  the  joint  is  moved,  the 
cartilages  will  sometimes  make  a  grating  noise. 
This  is  owing  to  the  altered  quality  of  the  fluid 
secreted  into  the  cavity  of  the  articulation; 
The  effusion  distends  the  synovial  membrane 
teiuch  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fluid  in  hydro- 
cele distends  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Various 
circumstances  may  bring  on  the  disease:  it 
occurs  ntost  frequently  in  rheumatic  subjects, 
or  those  who  are  predisposed  to  inflammation 
of  the  synovial  membrane  IVom  rheuniatism. 
But  in  certain  constitutions,  any  slight  sprain, 
or  contusion  of  a  Joint,  will  bring  on  hydrops 
irtietili ;  and  in  them  any  exposure  to  damp 
or  cold  will  produce  the  same  effect  The  dis- 
ease may  also  occur  after  a  fracture  near  the 
Joint,  as  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  or  of 
the  patella,  when  these  accidents  are  followed 
by  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane. 
In  the  knee,  this  disorder  is  attended  by  a 
sofl  swelling  accompanied  by  fluctuation  j  the 
knee-pan  is  considerably  raised;  it  projects 
forwards,  and  can  be  pushed  back  into  con- 
tact #ith  the  femur,  but  on  removing  the 
pressure,  its  displacement  immediately  returns. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  varies  accord- 
ing to  its  particular  cause,  the  degree  of  in- 
flammation attending  it,  the  stage  which  it  is 
in,  and  other  circumstances,  in  the  begin- 
ning, when  inflammation  is  still  present,  the 
treatment  should  be  antiphlogistic ;  you  should 
employ  general  and  local  bleeding,  and  calo- 
mel in  repeated  doses,  saline  aperients,  poul- 
tices and  fomentations.  After  the  inflam- 
natiofl  has  subsided,  you  may  begin  with 
discutient  lotions^  or  those  containing  the 
InttfiMe  bf  •nmotiift,  vincgir,  and  MnphoratoA 


spirit  of  wihe  in  propter  prdportioil^i  takin^r 
care,  however,  not  to  let  them  be  too  stii^tt- 
iating  at  first.  In  beginning  the  use  of  ft 
lotion,  it  is  frequently  prudent,  to  apply 
merely  an  astringent  one  for  two  or  three 
days,  such  as  liquor  plumbl  acetatis  dilutus, 
and  then  to  commence  with  others  of  a  more 
active  kind.  From  these  you  may  proceed  to 
blisters,  which  will  have  the  greatest  effect  in 
promoting  the  Absorption  of  the  redundant 
fluid.  But,  besides  blisters,  we  have  other 
powerful  means  of  relief,  as  frit:tion  with 
iodine  liniments  and  ointments,  the  anti- 
monial ointment,  and  the  pressure  of  a  band- 
age or  laced  knee-cap.  The  occurrence  of 
hydrops  articnli  in  any  other  joint  than  th« 
knee  is  rare. 

Loose  cartilage  sometimes  form  in  thd- 
joints,  but  more  frequently  in  tile  knee  than 
any  other  joint.    They  are,  however,  now  and 
then  met  with  in  the  articulations  of  the  lower 
jaw,  elbow,  and  ankle.    But  it  is  principally 
when  they  are  situated  in  the  kUee,  that  they 
become  the  subjects  of  surgical   attention ; 
Sometimes  they  are  quite  loose ;  In  other  in- 
stances they  are  connected  by  a  kind  of  pellicltf 
to  the  capsule;  sometimes  there  is  only  a 
single  one  in  the  joirit;  on  ether  occasions, 
their  number  may  amount  to  twenty  or  thirty. 
Frec|uentiy  their  central  part  is  of  an  osseous 
consistence.    Oenerally  one  side  of  them  is 
convex,  and  the  other  concave;  they  are  of 
an  oblong  flgure,  and  occasionally  not  larger 
than  a  pea,  but  sometimes  nearly  equal  to  tb6 
patella  in  size.     As  long  as  they  retain  their 
attachments  to  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  they 
do  not  usually  cause  much  inconvenience ;  at 
all  events,  they  cannot  then  Occasion  any  irri- 
tation, or  any  interruption  of  the  movements  of 
the  joint  by  slipping  between  the  condyles  of 
the  femur  and  the  tibia ;  but  when  they  are 
loose  and-slip  about,  they  are  liable  to  become 
pinched  between  those  condyles  and  the  bead 
of  the  tibia,  and  then  the  patient  is  suddenly 
teixed  with  violent  pain  In  the  joint,  and  loses 
for  a  short  time  the  use  of  the  limb.     These 
ittacks  are  frequently  followed  by  more  or  less 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  so 
that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  confine  himself  to 
his  room  for  a  few  days.    At  length  these 
attacks  of  pain  and  inflammation  in  the  joint 
become  seriously  annoting,  and  then  the  pa- 
tient generally   consults  a  surgeon.      With 
regard  to  the  manner,  in  which  these  substance^ 
are  produced,  the  doctrine  sometimes  enter- 
tained in  this  country  is,  that  thev  arise  from 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  which 
pours  out  coagulable  lymph,  and  which,  becom- 
ing organised,  is  transformed  into  these  carti- 
laginous substances.     At  first,  therefore,  they 
are  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  synovial 
membrane,  and  are  capable  of  growing ;  but, 
that  in  time  they  become  loosened,  and  then 
undergo  no  further  increase  of  their  size.    As 
tong  as  they  are  attached,  they  hare  a  vaecir- 
lar  connection  to  the  synovial  membrane,  and 
art  capable  of  growing  $  bni,  whcn^  th^  aire 
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broken  off,  they  do  not  increase.  In  this  loose 
and  moveable  state,  however,  they  may  be 
exceedingly  troublesome,  as  I  have  already 
explained.  I  ought  to  mention,  that  the  above 
explanation  of  their  origin  is  not  adopted  by 
all  pathologists;  for  it  will  not  account  for  the 
situation  in  which  some  of  them  are  found. 
Cruveilhier  has  met  with  them  so  situated  as 
to  be  covered  by  the  svnovial  membrane,  that 
is  to  say,  the  synovial  membrane  intervened 
between  them  and  the  cavity  of  the  joint ;  they 
were  in  fact  in  the  cellular  membrane  on  the 
outside  the  capsule  of  the  joint ;  and  you  will 
find  in  his  engravings  a  representation  of  one 
of  them  on  the  head  of  the  tibia,  external  to 
the  capsule  and,  as  it  were,  under  it.  Mr. 
Brodie  in  his  work  on  the  diseases  of  joints, 
also  refers  to  a  case,  which  fell  under  his  notice, 
and  could  not  be  accounted  for  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  organisation  of  coagulable  lymph 
efiiised  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  synovial 
membrane.  We  know  likewise,  that  portions 
of  the  natural  cartilage  of  the  joint  sometimes 
break  off,  and  then  loose  cartilaginous  sub- 
stances within  the  capsule  are  produced  in 
quite  a  different  manner  from  what  has  been 
su^ested. 

Treaiment.  —  Whether  these  substances 
should  be  taken  out,  or  not,  depends  on  two 
circumstances ;  first,  on  the  degree  of  annoy- 
ance suffered  by  the  patient,  and  secondly  on 
his  willingness  to  encounter  an  operation, 
when  the  risk  of  it  has  been  fikirly  and  cor- 
rectly explained  to  him ;  for,  it  must  not  be 
dissembled,  that  some  individuals  who  have 
submitted  to  the  operation,  have  had  severe 
inflammation  of  the  joint  brought  on  by  it, 
and  have  lost  their  lives.  They  therefore 
sacrificed  themselves  to  an  experiment,  made 
in  the  hope  of  freeing  them  from  what  is  com- 
monly a  very  endurable  complaint.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, supposing  a  person  were  to  be  pre- 
vented from  getting  his  bread  by  this  disease, 
and  were  not  only  willing,  but  desirous  to 
submit  to  the  operation,  after  its  danger  had 
been  rightly  explained  to  him,  and  other  mea- 
sures had  failed  to  give  him  relief,  then,  I 
should  sav,  that  the  operation  ought  to  be 
performed.  I  attended  a  gentleman  about  two 
years  bso,  who  had  a  large  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  knee  joint, 
which  prevented  him  from  following  bis  affairs ; 
he  used  to  be  attacked  with  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane  every  two  or  three 
weeks.  I  explained  to  him  the  risk  attending 
the  operation,  but  he  chose  to  encounter  it, 
and  fortunately  he  got  well  without  a  single  bad 
symptom  coming  on.  The  cartilaginous  for- 
mation was  of  about  half  the  size  of  the  patella, 
with  one  side  convex,  the  other  concave.  Last 
year  I  showed  it  to  the  class;  but  I  believe  it  is 
now  Tost.  It  is  right  that  the  patient  should 
always  be  apprized  of  the  risk  of^the  operation, 
for  generally  very  considerable  relief  may  be 
derived  from  the  pressure  of  a  bandage,  or 
irom  wearing  what  is  called  a  laeed  knee-cap, 
^  yott operate,  itisagood  plan  not  tomab 


the  incisions  through  the  skin  and  the  synovial 
membrane  exactly  opposite  each  other.     I 
advise  you  to  draw  the  integuments  to  one 
side,  and  then  cut  through  them  and  the  cap- 
sule, and  thus,  when  the  integuments  resume 
their  natural  place,  the  aperture  in  the  capsule 
will  be  closed.  The  situation,  often  considered 
most  convenient  for  the  operation,  is  over  the 
internal  condyle ;  you  may  try  to  fix  the  foreign 
body  in  that  place,  and  after  you  have  exposed 
it,  you  are  to  take  hold  of  it  directly  with  a 
tenaculum,  or  it  may  slip  away  into  another 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  whence  yoa 
may  not  be  able  to  remove  it  so  as  to  bring  it 
out  of  the  wound  you  have  made.    As  there 
is  a  risk  of  the  supervention  of  inflammation 
after  this  operation,  it  is  always  prudent,  for 
two  or  three  days  before  you  undertake  it,  to 
keep  the  patient  in  bed,  or  perfectly  quiet  in 
his  room,  to  restrict  him  to  a  low  diet,  and  to 
give  him  an  aperient  mixture.    Above  all 
things,  be  sure  to  make  him  keep  the  joint 
perfectly  quiet,  and  covered  with  cold  lotions; 
and  never  operate  while  the  joint  is  at  all  hot, 
painful,  or  disposed  to  inflammation.    If  in- 
flammation come  on  after  the  operation,  trust  to 
copious  and  repeated  bleeding,leeches, mercury, 
purgatives,  and  cold  applications.    Supposing 
the  cartilaginous  substance  were  rather  large 
^ou  would  not  attempt  to  force  it  through  an 
insufficient  opening  in  the  synovial  membrane, 
for  this  plan  would  be  more  likely  to  bring  on 
inflammation,  than  if  you  were  to  enlarge  the 
wound  to  the  desirable  extent.    Be  sure,  how- 
ever, to  make  it  no  larger  than  actually  neces* 
sary,  as  the  danger  of  wounds  of  the  knee  is 
in  a  great  measure  proportioned  to  their  size. 
Another  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
called  the  pulpy  thickening  of  U,  is  a  disease 
generally  reputed  to  be  of  a  scrofulous  nature. 
Mot  many  years  ago,  many  very  different 
complaints  were  all  confounded  together  under 
the  name  of  while  twelling  ;  thus,  a  disease 
beginning  with  ulceration  of  the  cartilages;  a 
scrofulous  disease,  commencing  in  the  heads  of 
the  bones;  and  this  pulpy  disease  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane;  were  all  jumbled  together 
under  the  head  of  white  swelling.    The  disease 
which  I  wish  to  describe  occurs  chiefly  in 
young  persons,  in  those  who  are  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  or  not  much  above  that 
age ;  in  individuals  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty.two  or  twenty-five;  and  is 
mostly  met  with  only  in  the  knee.    At  first, 
the  pain  is  inconsiderable,  merely  amounting 
to  a  stiffness,  accompanied  by  a  slight  swelling 
and  rigidity.    The  disease,  therefore,  may  be 
said  to  come  on  slowly  and  insidiously.    By 
degrees  the  swelling  increases,  and,  on  touching 
it  with  your  finger,  you  will  find  that  it  commu- 
nicates a  sensation  as  if  it  contained  a  fluid,  there 
being  considerable  softness  and  elasticity  atKHit 
it.    In  time  the  joint  is  nearly  destroyed.   Yet 
the  pain  is  not  very  severe ;  indeed  you  do  not 
find  it  occasion  any  suffering  till  abscesses  form 
in  the  synovial  membrane,  or  on  the  outade  of 
it  The  disease  will  sometimes  go  on  for  sereial 
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yean  without  rendering^  amputatioii  necessary; 
ft  is  one  of  those  tedious  diseases,  in  which  the 
patient  lingers  a  long  time  without  getting  well, 
and  yet  without  being  reduced  to  such  a  state 
as  absolutely  to  be  obliged  to  submit  to  ampu- 
tation.   At  last,  however,  the  hectic  symptoms 
become  aggravated,  and  amputation  is  unavoid- 
able. According  to  Mr.  Brodie,  who  first  discri- 
minated this  case  from  other  forms  of  disease 
classed  as  white  swellings,  it  is  incurable,  inas- 
nnuch  as  it  consists  in  a  total  disorganisation 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  converted 
into  a  brownish  or  lightish  brown  pulpy  sub- 
stance, vary  in  V  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  thickness,    it  is  then  an  organic 
disease,  and  white  lines  may  be  seen  crossing 
the  pulpy  substance  in  various  directions.    In 
the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  the  carti- 
lages, ligaments,  and  bones  of  the  joint  become 
diseased,  or  destroyed.    There  are,  however, 
some  surgeons,  who  do  not  coincide  with  Mr. 
Brodie,  as  to  the  total  incurability  of  this 
affection,  among  whom  I  observe  is  Mr.  Syme 
of  Edinburgh,  who  contends  that  itu  frequently 
cured.'    On  the  contrary,  Mr.   Brooie  has 
found,  that  it  is  not  only  incurable,  but  that  it 
admits  of  no  kind  of  amendment    Generally, 
the  whole  synovial  membrane  is  changed  in 
the  manner  described ;  but  in  a  few  instances 
only  a  portion  of  it  is  attacked.    In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  gentlemen,  you  may  recognise 
the  case  by  the  very  gradual  progress  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  joint,  the  stiffness  without 
pain,  and  the  soft  elastic  feel  of  the  tumour  :-^. 
such  are  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  pulpy 
thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane.    The 
sensation  much  resembles  that  of  fluctuation 
from  the  presence  of  fluid ;  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  an  experienced  practitioner,  but  a 
careless  one  might  be  deceived. 

TVeo/mot/.— Mr.  Syme,  who  considers  the 
disease  not  totally  incurable,  recommends 
quietude  of  the  joint,  which  is  to  be  maintained 
by  the  assistance  of  pasteboard  or  other  splints. 
This  principle  applies  to  all  chronic  diseases  of 
the  joints.  He  also  puts  the  patient  on  a  re- 
gimen calculated  to  improve  his  general  heafth. 
If  there  be  inflammation  in  the  part,  he  attacks 
it  by  means  of  leeches,  cupping,  &c.,  and  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  pulpy 
substance,  into  which  the  synovial  membrane 
is  converted,  he  recommends  blistering  the 
part,  and  the  application  of  iodine  prepar- 
ations, or  iodine  with  mercury,  and  the  hy- 
driodate  of  potass  ointment. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  London,  has  a  particular  mode 
of  dressing  diseased  joints.  He  surrounds  the 
joint  first  with  soap  plaster,  blended  with  mer- 
curial ointment;  over  this  he  applies  straps 
of  emplastrum  plumbi,  and  then  common  soap 
plaster,  spread  on  thick  leather.  Now  it  is 
manifest  'to  me,  that  whatever  efBcacv  this 
method  may  possess,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  mercury,  or  to  the  particularity  with 
which  the  dressings  are  put  on,  but  to  their 
eflTect  in  keeping  the  joint  motionless.  I  should 
say,  th«n,  that  il  a  more  simple  and  leas  trouble- 


some way  of  keeping  the  joint  motionless  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  more  correspondent  to 
the  plain  wajrs  of  good  modern  sur^ry,  than 
all  this  farrago  of  plasters  and  dressings.  No 
doubt,  the  keeping  of  the  joint  motionless  is 
one  of  the  most  important  means  m  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  and  whether  you  adopt 
Mr.  Scott's  method,  or  ose  common  splints, 
either  plan  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  I 
believe,  salivation  has  sometimes  been  brought 
on  by  the  mercury,  in  the  composition  of  the 
plaster,  which  is  certainly  an  obiection  to 
it.  Mr.  Scott's  apparatus  is  generally  allowed 
to  continue  unchanged  for  a  fortnight,  unless 
much  suppuration  comes  on,  and  then  it  is 
taken  off  and  renewed  about  once  a- week.  If 
inflammation  occur,  however,  it  is  to  be  re- 
moved, in  order  to  admit  of  leeches  being 
applied.  But  when  matter  forms,  I  conceive, 
it  would  be  more  cleanly  to  make  use  of  com- 
mon splints.  I  should  think,  that  when  there 
are  abscesses,  pasteboard,  or  splints,  would  be, 
on  every  account,  preferable  to  a  mass  of  ma- 
terials, which  are  to  be  removed  only  once  a- 
week,  and  under  which  a  great  deal  of  filthy 
discharge  must  collect. 

GenSemen,  the  next  subject  will  be  ulcer' 
ation  of  cartilaget. 
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Gbntlbmbn, — The  management  of  fractures  of 
the  extremities  is  among  the  most  ordinary 
duties  which  the  surgeon  has  to  discharge,  and 
as  there  are  at  this  moment  in  the  hospital 
what  may  be  called  a  very  good  assortment  of 
injuries  of  this  description,  I  think  I  cannot 
commence  our  course  of  clinical  instruction  ia 
abetter  manner,  than  by  directing  your  at- 
tention to  the  cases  which  illustrate  this  im- 
portant department  of  surgical  practice.  There 
IS  in  No.  1,  a  case  of  simple  fracture  of  the 
tibia ;  in  the  Female  Accident  Ward  a  case 
of  simple  fracture  of  the  fibula,  two  inches 
above  its  lower  extremity ;  in  the  Male  Ward, 
No.  2,  a  compound  fracture  of  the  olecranon  ; 
in  the  Female  Ward,  No.  2,  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  tibia,  which  for  some  days 
threatened  to  terminate  in  gangrene.  These 
cases  (forming  an  ascending  series  in  point  of 
importance)  are  particularly  deserving  of  your 
attention ;  and  1  shall  treat  of  them  in  the 
order  in  which  I  have  placed  them. 
3efore  I  proceedj  however^  to  treat  of  those 
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oases  in  detail,  I  shall  give  an  outline  (a  cli- 
nical lecture  vili  not  admit  of  ipore)  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  treatnient  should  be 
conduct&l,  and  I  shall  afterwards  illustrate  these 
principles  by  reference  to  each  individual  case 
lespectively*.  But  before  I  enter  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  treatment  of  fractures,  it  will  be 
necessary  (in  order  to  make  the  matter  intel- 
ligible to  the  younger  part  of  the  class)  to  say 
a  few  words  respecting  the  nature  of  bone,  and 
the  mode  in  which  injuries  affecting  that  part 
of  the  animal  structure  are  repaired. 

Bones  aifier  in  no  respect  from  the  soft 
parts  which  tliey  support,  except  in  their  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  an  .earthy 
salt  (the  phosphate  of  lime),  to  which  they  are 
indebted  for  their  solidity.  This  substance, 
secreted  from  the  blood,  is  lodged  in  a  matrix 
ef  organised  cellular  structure,  the  basis  of 
which  is  animal  jelly.  The  whole  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime  may  be  separated  by  ma- 
cerating the  bone  in  muriatic  acid,  and  yet  the 
•hape  of  the  bone  will  remain  unaltered,  or 
the  animal  matter  may  be  separated  from  the 
earthy  part  (by  fire)  with  the  same  result. 
The  vital  actions  of  bone  in  health  and  in 
disease  are  modified  by  an  admixture  of  an  un- 
organised substance ;  all  their  actions  are  slow, 
their  growth  is  slow^  and  so  are  their  powers 
of  reparation. 

The  external  surfaces  of  bones  are  povered 
with  periosteum,  a  dense,  white,  fibrous  mem- 
brane, pierced  at  different  parts  of  its  surface 
by  the  blood-ve^eis,  nerves,  and  absorWnts 
with  which  the  bones  are  supplied.  The  pe- 
riosteum closely  embraces  the  bone,  and  sends 
from  its  internal  surface  processes  which  enter 
the  pores,  which  you  observe  on  the  sur&ce 
of  4fy  bones ;  through  these  pores  the  blood- 
vessels pass,  which  eontvibute  to  the  nourish- 
ment and  reparation  of  bone.  It  is  a  mistake 
|o  suppose  (ha(  the  periosteum  is  the  sole 
organ  employed  in  the  secretion  of  bone.  In 
the  case  of  Hagan,  (compound  fracture  of  the 
tibia),  at  present  in  the  hospital,  you  will  see  the 
aurface  of  the  bone  completely  denuded,  smooth 
and  white  as  ivory,  on  a  portion  of  which, 
however,  you  may  observe  granulations  be- 
feinning  to  shoot  out  This  is  conclusive  evi- 
oeace,  that  bone  is  not  indebted  solely  to  the 
iienosteum  for  its  growth  or  reparation,  and 
that  its  own  vessels  bear  an  active  part  in  the 
pcoceas.  These  granulations  will  gradually 
aeciete  bony  matter,  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  the  callus,  by  which  the 
Iractured  portions  are  consolidated.  You  will 
aee  many  beautiful  examples  of  this  kind  in 
oases  of  extensive  wounds  and  lacerations  of 
^e  scalp,  where  the  surfoce  of  the  cranium  is 
entirely  denuded  of  periosteum,  and  during 
tlie  process  of  recovery  the  bone  will  be  found 
studaed  all  over  with  granulations^  the  pro- 
duct of  its  own  vessels. 
•  Bones  when  fractured,  without  exposure  of 
their  auc&ces  to  the  air,  generally  unite  by 
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already  mentipned,  requtrei  a  longer  time  for 
its  completion  than  solutions  of  continuity  in 
the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body.  The  secretion  of 
the  eartliy  matter  is  slow,  and,  before  a  perfect 
nnion  can  be  established,  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  phosphate  of  lime  must  be  deposited  bv 
the  secreting  arteries.  The  first  thing,  which 
takes  place  after  the  occnrrence  of  a  fracture,  is 
an  effusion  of  blood  from  the  torn  vessels ; 
this  forms  a  matrix,  into  which  blood-vessels, 
from  the  surrounding  parts,  begin  to  shoot. 
By  these  vessels  a  quantity  of  coagulated 
lymph,  or  gelatinous  matter,  is  secreted,  and 
the  arteries,  which  enter  this  substance,  taking 
on  the  action  of  the  part  from  which  they  are 
derived,  begin  to  deposit  ossific  particles.  The 
vessels  of  the  bone  and  periosteum,  whose  oflSce 
is  to  bring  about  the  necessary  reparation,  and 
those  in  their  immediate  vicinity  (which  take 
on  the  same  action)  continue  to  perform  their 
operations  under  the  influence  of  an  increased, 
or,  as  John  Hunter  used  to  term  it,  an  ossific 
irritation  of  the  part,  until  the  bone,  for  a  con- 
siderable extent  above  and  below  the  fracture, 
is  covered  with  an  osseous  case ;  this  is  the 
"provitioncU  calM*  of  ^aron  Dupuytren,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  distinct 
account  of  the  process  which  nature  employs 
in  the  reparation  of  fractures  of  the  long  bones. 
As  soon  as  union  has  been  effected  by  means 
of  this  newly  formed  substance,  and  the  frac- 
tured extremities  have  been  firmly  consoli- 
dated, by  a  process  to  be  afterwards  described, 
all  this  mass,  involving  periosteum,  cellular 
substance,  and  muscles,  is  gradually  absorbed, 
and  a  firm  bony  production,  termed  callus, 
cements  the  fractured  surfaces^  leaving  the 
continuity  of  the  medullary  canal  complete, 
and  abo  leaving  the  fractured  bone  without 
any  of  that  bulbous  appearance,  which  it  pre* 
sented  for  the  first  few  weeks,  but  \i  htch  is 
always  removed  when  the  union  is  perfectly 
accomplished.  In  compound  fractures,  where 
the  surface  of  the  bone  is  exposed,  the  mode 
of  union  is  different,  being  effected  by  a  gra^- 
nulation,  and  if  the  injury  be  such  as  to  de- 
stroy a  portion  of  the  bone,  exfoliation  takes 
place,  a  process  which  is  analogous  to  tKe 
sloughing  of  the  soft  parts,  but  is  much  more 
tedious  in  its  operation. 

Having  thus,  gentlemen,  given  you  a  ge- 
neral notion  of  the  mode  in  which  nature 
repairs  the  injuries  of  bone,  I  can  with  ad- 
vantage  enter  a  little  more  into  detail.  I  will 
not  trespass  upon  your  time  by  stating  and 
discusaidg  the  various  theories  of  the  union  of 
bone ;  it  will  be  sufiicint  to  say,  that  until 
tl^e  time  of  Du  Hahael  bones  were  supposed  to 
be  united  by  what  was  termed  an  osseous 
juice,  a  kind  of  liquid,  supposed  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  this  fluid 
becoming  effused  by  the  firacture,  was  sup- 
posed to  become  hard  b^*  degrees  like  plaster 
Qf  Paris,  thus  consolidating  the  fracture,  as  it 
were,  by  a  kind  of  solder. 

I  believe  we  are  indebted  to  Bamn  Dupuy- 
tseo  for  the  fintfd^re^  «oUaii«L  mi  tt^t  ilK|i« 
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in  Irbieb  the  injanes  of  bone  are  repairad 
The  unequ^ed  opportanities  which  the  Hdid 
Dieu  affords  of  prosecuting  pathological  in- 

3ttiries,  have  not  been  lost  on  the  French  pa- 
lologists ;  and  it  is  due  to  them  to  acknow- 
ledge frankly  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  which 
we  owe  them  for  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions which  have  of  late  years  been  made 
to  surgical  pathology.  The  result  of  the 
Baron's  inquiries  have  since  been  confirmed 
and  extended  by  the  experiments  of  Breschet 
and  Villerme.  According  to  these  patho- 
logists, the  pvooees  of  reparation  in  cases  of 
fractured  bones,  may  be  divided  into  five 
periods.  Daring  the  first  of  these,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  eighth  or|tenthday,  blood  is  found 
to  be  effused  from  the  vessels  of  the  bone, 
periostenm,  and  parts  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  That  portion  of  the  periosteum  which 
lies  in  the  effused  blood,  becomes  thickened 
and  so  altered  in  structure,  that  its  texture  can  no 
longer  be  accurately  traced  through  the  effusion. 
The  red  particles  of  the  blood  now  begin  to  bo 
absorbed,  and  from  about  the  eighth  to  the 
twelfth  day  a  gelatinous  mass  is  discovered 
without  any  red  particles,  plentiftiliy  supplied 
With  vesseb,  whue  at  the  same  time  the  struc- 
ture of  the  surrounding  parts  is  altered,  and 
the  muscles,  membranous  expansions,  and  cel- 
lular tissue,  become  converted  into  a  greyish 
homogeneous  substance,  similar  to  that  which 
embraces  the  fracture.  This  is  succeeded  by 
the  second  period,  which  extends  from  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  to  the  twenty.fiflih  day.    The 

Sneral  swelling  of  the  limb  subsides  during 
is  period,  and  we  now  can  dbtinguish  the 
tumour  formed  by  the  calhis,  which  had 
hitherto  been  more  or  less  indistinct.  You 
will  now  find,  that  in  the  situation  of  the  frac- 
ture the  periosteum  becomes  thickened,  and 
that  exactly  over  its  seat  the  swelling  is 
greatest.  About  the  twentieth  day,  if  a  frac- 
ture be  examined,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bone  will  be  observed  on  the  inner  surfiice  of 
the  periosteum,  but  none  on  its  outer  surface. 
I  had  a  series  o^  preparations  which  beautifully 
illustrated  this  point.  I  regret  I  cannot  at 
pvesent  show  them  to  you,  but  I  can  briefly 
state  the  particulars  which  they  illustrated. 

I  puichased  a  horse,  which  had  suffered  a 
fkttcture  of  the  humerus,  and  kept  him  in  a 
stable  for  forty  days  without  any  treatment, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  killed,  and 
the  arteries  of  the  shouMer  injected.  In  the 
horse  the  process  of  reparation  is  slower  than 
is  the  human  subject,  but  it  is  the  same,  and 
the  preparation  folly  illustrated  what  1  have 
mentioned.  The  periosteum  was  thickened 
to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  on  its  internal 
surface  it  presented  laminae  of  new  bone, 
which  lay  over  and  bound  together  several 
great  fissures  in  the  humerus,  and  with  a  knife 
you  couki  strip  off  the  periosteum,  carrying 
with  it  these  flat  scales  of  bone.  At  one  part 
of  the  hamerus  there  was  a  complete  case 
form^  by  the  periosteum,  keeping  the  parts 
Ia  appoflitibn  and  ^noiug  a  kiua  ef  eylin* 
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drical  splint.  There  was  also  another  curious 
circumstance  connected  with  this  case;  the 
gelatinous  matter  exhibited  a  high  degree  oiT 
vascularity,  and  was  made  quite  red  by  the 
injection,  and  in  the  centre  of  this,  several 
fragments  of  bone  were  lodged,  which  had 
preserved  their  vitality,  by  means  of  tne 
medium  in  which  they  were  placed,  for  they 
were  injected  through  the  vessels  of  the  part» 
and  appeared  to  serve  as  so  many  centres 
of  ossification.  The  substance  of  the  humerus 
itself  had  also  become  so  intimately  connected 
with  this  new  bony  stratum,  and  the  latter 
formed  so  firm  a  mass,  that  it  was  hard  to  say 
where  the  surface  of  the  old  bone  ended  and 
that  of  the  new  began.  The  case,  therefore, 
presented  this  singular  phenomenon,  detached 
bony  fragments,  still  retaining  their  vitality, 
and  united  to  the  original  bone  through  the 
Inedium  of  a  semi-cartilaginous  substance. 

The  third  period  in  the  reparation  of  fVac- 
tures  extends  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the 
fortieth  day,  when-  the  bony  tumour  or  callus 
becomes  completely  ossified  both  on  the  out- 
side and  inside:  it  is  still,  however,  lumpy, 
and  forms  a  separate  tumour.  But  here  is  a 
particular  point,  which  was  first  described  by 
rnron  Dupuytren: — if  as  late  as  the  fortieta 
day  the  cailus  be  opened  by  makin?  a  section 
through  the  new  stratum^  we  shall  find  that 
the  fractured  surfaces  or  extremities  of  the 
bone  itself  do  not  hold  the  slightest  connexion 
with  the  callus.  The  extremities  of  the  bone 
are  only  covered  with  a  white  flocculent  mat- 
ter, the  production  of  its  own  vessels ;  and  if 
3rou  divide  the  callus  you  will  find  that  this 
flocculent  substance  readily  vields,  and  pro- 
duces little  or  no  adhesion  between  the  de- 
tached parts.  In  the  fourth  period,  which 
commences  about  the  fortieth  dav,  the  callus 
becomes  more  compact,  and  the  intermediate 
flocculent  substance  has  acquired  a  greater  de- 
gree of  firmness,  still,  however,  being  capable 
of  permitting  motion  between  the  fragments, 
if  the  support  afforded  by  the  callus  be  re- 
moved.  In  the  last  period,  which  extends 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  or  tenth  mouthy 
the  absorbing  process  is  progressive;  and, 
about  this  time,  the  tumour  formed  by  the 
callus  is  no  longer  traceable,  and  the  osseous 
union  is  perfectly  accomplished. 

I  am  describing  now,  gentlemen,  the  pro- 
ciJss  of  nature  in  repairing  the  injuries  of 
bones  where  the  fracture  is  transverse,  the 
displacement  has  been  remedied,  and  a  proper 
position  maintained  during  the  cure.  A  aif- 
fereht  process  takes  place  in  cases  where  the 
fracture  is  oblique,  and  splinters  the  bone  in 
this  direction,  and  where  the  splintered  ends 
ride  over  each  other.  In  such  a  case,  nature 
is,  as  it  were,  balked  in  her  effort.  K  left  to 
herself,  the  first  thing  which  she  does  is  to 
remove  by  absorption,  or  round  off  the  sharp 
projectinff  extremities  of  the  bone ;  a  quantity 
of  prorMtowa/  calltu,  which  has  been  already 
secreted,  then  unites,  and  solders  the  bones 
together^  and  remains  permanent. 
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From  these  hds  we  may  draw  some  very 
important  inferences.    The  first  is,  that  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  effect  the  co- 
aptation  of  the  fractured  bone  as  soon  and  as 
perfectly  as  possible,  in  order  that  a  perfect 
consolidation  may  ensue.    The  other  inference 
is,  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth 
month  the  provisional  callus  is  the. chief  sup- 
port of  the  fracture,  and  that,  consequently, 
persons  who  have  just  recovered  from  fractures 
should  be  careful  in  undertaking  any  kind  of 
exercise  or    exposing  themselves  to  sudden 
shocks  or  falls,  which  will  be  likely  to  produce 
a  fresh  separation  of  the  fracture,  as  the  bond 
of  union  is  at  this  period  by  no  means  perfect* 
This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Clarendon,  master 
of  the  riding  school  in  Brunswick>street*     He 
got  a  fall  irom  his  horse  and  fractured  his 
thigh-bone,  for  which  he  was  attended  by  the 
late  Mr.  Gregory  and  myself}  and  the  fracture 
went  on  very  well.  About  the  end  pf  the  third 
month,  thinking  he  was  quite  recovered,  he  got 
upon  horseback  again.    The  horse  which  he 
rode  being  a  spirited  animal  got  frightened  at 
something  and  made  a  sudden  plunge;  Mr. 
Clarendon  clapped  his  knees  firmly  against  the 
saddle  to  retain  bis  seat,  and  snap  went  the 
fracture.    He  was  again  confined  to  bed,  and 
the  fracture  united  firmly,  but,  owing  to  some 
circumstance  or  other,  the  union  was  not  so 
regular  as  before.    There  is  a  third  inference 
which  we  can  derive  from  this,  namely,  that 
where  a  fracture  has  been  improperly  set  we 
may,  up  to  the  third  month  after  its  occur- 
rence, break  and  reset  it  with  the  most  perfect 
safety,  as  there  is,  as  yet,  no  direct  union  be- 
tween the  bones  themselves,  they  being  kept 
together  solely  by  means  of  callus.    I  did  this 
in  the  case  of  a  child  some  time  since,  even  at 
a  later  period  than  the  third  month,  with  de- 
cided success.    The  child  was  brought  to  me 
at  the  end  of  four  months  with  its  thigh-bone 
bent  anteriorly  (nearly  at  a  right  angle);  I 
laid  it  on  a  table,  and  pressing  on  the  thigh 
with  the  whole  weight  of  my  body,  the  bone 
gave  way  and  became  straight;  in  this  posi- 
tion I  secured  it  by  splints  and  repeatea  ex- 
tension.   The  child  is  now  four  years  old  and 
has  not  the  slightest  deformity.    You  see, 
therefore,  the  close  connexion  which  exists 
between  sound  pathology  and  successful  treat- 
ment. 

-  Fractures  have  been  divided  into  simple, 
compound^  commmuied,  tranwerte,  fMique, 
and  another  which  I  think  may  be  termed 
mixed,  in  which  the  fracture  u  partly  trans- 
verse and  partly  oblique,  just  a»  when  you 
break  a  piece  of  wood,  you  find  that  in  the 
outer  and  superficial  portion  the  solution  of 
continuity  is  oblique,  but  as  the  fiacture  goes 
deeper  it  becomes  transverse.  The  only  use 
of  such  distinctions  is,  you  will  remember, 
that  if  the  fracture  be  transverse  the  fractured 
portions  are  easily  brought  together,  and  re- 
tained in  their  proper  position ;  but  this  is  not 
^^ti  case  if  the  fracture  be  oblique.  Thus,  m 
>bliqtte  fracture  of  the  tibia  there  will  be  & 


shortening  of  the  limb  and  a  diiBcnUy  of 
aptation,  from  the  fragments  riding  over  each 
other,  drcumstances  which  we  do  not  meet 
witli  in  cases  of  transverse  fracture.  Taking- 
the  subject  in  this  point  of  view  also  suggests 
some  differences  in  the  mode  of  treatment. 
If  you  have  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  tibis, 
and,  in  selecting  a  position,  you  lay  the  limb 
on  the  side,  and  find  that  it  rests  easy  and  in 
a  proper  manner,  without  any  projection  of 
bone,  you  may  leave  it  so ;  but  if,  after  plac- 
ing it  in  this  position,  it  bends  outwards,  and 
the  projecting  spiculse  show  a  tendency  to 
come  Uirough  the  skin,  you  may  conclude  that 
the  position  is  wrong;  turn  your  patient  on 
his  back,  let  iht  leg  rest  on  the  heel,  and  yon 
will  find  that  the  extended  posture^  aided  by 
the  pressure  of  the  heel,  wiU  redress  the  de- 
formity. 

Fractures  are  simple  when  the  bone  is 
broken  without  being  accompanied  by  soch 
wound  or  injury  of  the  soft  parts  as  will  ex- 
pose its  surface.  They  are  termed  compound 
when  a  wound  extentu  through  the  soft  parts 
to  the  seat  of  the  fracture. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  fractures  are 
various.  Among  these  old  age  is  one  of 
the  most  common ;  the  bones  of  old  persons 
become  brittle  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
earthv  basis  over  the  animal  matter.  They 
are  also  reduced  in  sixe  by  the  prooess  of  ab- 
sorptbn,  and  hence  the  marks  which  exist  on 
their  surfaces  are  more  distinct,  so  that  if  yoo 
take  up  a  dried  bone  you  can  make  a  very 
tolerable  guess  at  the  age  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  belonged.  Extreme  atrophy^  as  in 
persons  who  have  long  laboured  under  chronic 
disease,  is  another  circumstance  which  predis- 
poses to  fractures.  I  knew  a  gentleman  who 
nad  a  general  paralysis  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  gradually  lost  the  use  of  all  his  limbs,  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  helpless.  His  sister,  one 
day,  while  turning  him  on  a  sofii  with  all  proper 
care  and  gentleness,  heard  something  crack, 
and  on  examination  the  humerus  was  found  to 
be  broken.  It  was  curious,  however,  that  this 
fracture  afterwards  united,  and  continued  to  do 
so  for  the  space  of  ten  years  up  to  the  period 
of  his  death.  Rickets  is  anotner  precuspos- 
ing  cause  of  fracture,  but  not  at  the  commenc- 
ment.  But  it  is  at  first,  (in  consequence  of 
its  softening  and  rendering  flexible  the  tisne 
of  the  bone,)  rather  dispcMed  to  prevent  frac- 
ture, but  afterwards  the  bones  become  brittle, 
and  fractures  are  of  common  occurrence.  I 
know  a  family  in  which  all  the  children  have 
rickets,  one  of  these,  about  two  years  old  had 
his  thigh  fractured  in  the  act  of  tiucing  him  oat 
of  bed.  Another  of  them  broke  his  leg  by 
jumping  firom  a  chair.  But  of  all  the  pmis- 
posing  causes  of  fracture,  I  believe  cancer  is 
the  strongest.  Persons  in  cancer  suffer  an 
extraordinary  change  in  the  constitution  of 
their  bones;  absorption  takes  within  them, 
their  walls  become  weakened  and  the  meduUaiy 
canal  enlarged,  they  are  capable  of  being  pot 
Terised  ewiiy  from  the  slight  cohoion  of  the 
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particles,  and  oooseqaently  gi^e  way  on  the 
slightest  force  being  applied. 

1  shall  now,  previously  to  entering  on  the 
consideration  of  the  cases  at  present  in  the  hos- 
pital, make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general 
treatment  of  fractures.  In  the  treatment  of 
fractures,  you  must  be  aware,  that  there  is  a 
perfect  analogy  between  the  soft  and  hard 
parts.  The  first  principle  on  the  treatment  of 
injuries  of  the  soft  parts  is  to  effect  a  perfect 
apposition  of  the  separated  surfaces,  which  in 
most  instances  can  be  much  more  easily 
effected  by  relaxing  the  muscles  tlian  by  drag- 
ing  the  parts  forcibly  together  by  means  of 
sutures  and  bandages.  In  the  same  way  frac- 
tures are  not  to  be  reduced  by  violence,  but  by 
the  aid  of  a  proper  position.  The  next  indica- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  fractures  is  to  allay 
irritation  and  inflammation.  John  Hunter 
speaks  of  adhesive  inflammation  as  the  means 
by  which  iniuries  of  various  parts  of  the  body 
are  frequently  repaired  without  the  occurrence 
of  a  purulent  discharge,  but  if  this  process  were 
merely  inflammation,  it  would  retard  rather 
than  promote  the  reparation ;  we  should  rather 
look  upon  it  as  a  natural  process  accompanied, 
no  doobt,  by  heat,  increased  vascularity,  and 
consequent  redness,  but  if  inflammation,  pro- 
perly so  called,  actually  takes  pUce,  it  proves 
rather  an  obstacle  to  the  cure,  for  if  inflamma- 
tk>n  attacks  the  surfiices  of  a  wound,  all  the 
sticking  plaster  you  can  apply  to  bring  about 
adhesion  will  effect  nothing.  But  to  return  to 
the  subject  of  adhesion.  The  merit  of  the 
relaxed  posture  in  the  treatment  of  fractures 
has  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Pott,  but  not  with 
justice,  as  it  is  strongly  insisted  on  by  Fabricius 
and  Hildanus.  The  rule,  however,  is  liable  to 
many  exceptions,  to  some  of  which  I  have 
already  adverted,  and  others  I  shall  notice  as 
we  proceed  to  die  treatment  of  fractures  in 
detail. 

You  will  And  many  rules  laid  down  in  books 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  yon  to  ascertain 
the  existence  of  fractures,  and  it  is  said  that 
you  can  know  them  in  various  ways,  by  the 
eye,  the  ear,  and  the  touch.  Of  these  the  eye 
aod  the  touch  are  the  senses  most  relied  upon ; 
yon  will  also  on  some  occasions  use  the  ear  in 
ascertaining  the  existence  of  crepitus.  But 
there  are  many  cases  where  it  is  perhaps  worse 
than  useless  to  look  for  crepitus,  for  instance  it 
is  of  very  little  consequence  to  know  whether 
it  exists  or  not  in  case  of  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  thigh  bone  and  by  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  its  existence,  you  will  incur  the  risk 
of  derangement.  There  is  frequently  but  very 
little  derangement  in  such  a  case,  the  strong 
fibrous  membrane  which  invests  the  neck  of 
the  bone  sometimes  keeps  the  parts  in  appo- 
sition. If,  in  case  of  this  fracture  from  an 
anxiety  to  show  whether  fntcture  exists  or  not, 
you  rotate  the  hmb  roughly,  you  may  separate 
the  parts  still  £uther,  tear  away  what  remains 
of  the  fibrous  membrane,  so  that  the  limb 
becomes  retracted,  and  the  patient  is  thrown 
intovioloittofture.   Then  ire  inaDy  instances 


of  fracture  in  which  a  single  glance  will  affbrd 
you  sufficient  information ;  m  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  you  will  know  the  existence  of  fracture 
of  the  leg  from  its  appearance,  and  the  same 
thing  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  fore-arm 
and  arm.  Add  to  this  the  distortion  of  the 
limb,  and  impossibility  of  using  it,  of  perform- 
ing certain  motions,  and  you  will  have  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  fracture,  without 
inflicting  on  your  patient  additional  but  use- 
less pain. 

I  will  resume  this  subject  at  our  next  meet- 
ing, but  before  I  conclude,  I  would  direct  your 
attention  to  the  case  of  a  woman  in  the  small 
ward  with  fracture  of  the  fibula,  and  I  wish 
you  would  continue  to  observe  it  for  the  next 
two  or  three  days,  as  I  shall  allude  to  it  inore 
particularly  on  Friday. 


ON  THE  EPFICAC7  OF  THE  SEGALS 
CORNUTUM  IN  HEMORRHAGE  AND 
LEUCORRHCEA,  AND  ON  ITS  BF« 
FECTS  IN  GONORRH(EA^ 

BY  G.  NEGRI,  M.D., 

Read  before  the  Medical  Socieiv  of  London^ 
Monday,  November  25, 1833. 

Gbntlbmbn, — Since  the  action  of  secale  oor^ 
nulum  on  the  uterine  system  attracted  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  obstetric  practitioners,  and* 
has  been  successfully  employed  in  cases  of 
long  protracted  labours.  Dr.  Atlee,  of  Phila^ 
delphia,  Professdr  Bieieschi,  and  Dr.  Ballar-^ 
dini  in  Italy,  as  well  as  Eh*.  Guillemont  ire 
France,  have  recommended  it  as  the  most  effi* 
cient  remedy  to  arrest  menorrhagia,  when 
occasioned  by  want  of  uterine  contraction 
after  labour.  Dr.  Shallcross  recommended' 
it  also  in  those  uterine  haemorrhages,  which 
originate  from  a  partial  detachment  of  the- 
placenta;  whilst  Professor  Dewees  expressed 
his  belief,  that  it  might  be  efficacious  in  hsD- 
morrhages  in  general.  In  the  London  Me^ 
dieal  <md  Phyrical  Journal  for  May,  1829,  a: 
case  of  menorrhagia,  cured  by  that  remedy,, 
after  three  months'  trial,  was  related  by  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  who  found  it  also  beneficial  iir 
leucorrhoea. 

From  all  these  facts  Dr.  Spajrani,  who  had' 
already  successfally  employeJ  the  ergot  of  rye* 
in  several  instances  of  leucorrhoea,  was  induced 
to  try  its  efficacy  in  other  uterine  haemorrhages,, 
not  immediately  connected  with  parturition^ 
After  the  fiivourable  result  of  his  nrst  experi- 
ments, he  extended  the  use  of  the  ergot  of  rye* 
to  any  other  haemorrhages  proceedio?  from 
different  mucous  textures,  both  in  male  andf 
female.  . 

The  result  of  Dr.  Spajrani's  observations  onr 
this  subject  was  published  in  the  fasciculus  for 
March,  1830,  of  Omode^s  Annaii  Univenalt 
di  Medecma  e  CMrurgia,  In  that  interesting' 
publication  are  relatra  eight  cases  of  menor* 
rhagia;  fbur  caaes  of  wlnt  he  calls  uterine 
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congiisUQD ;  two  of  episUxii ;  five  of  bieinop- 
tym ;  »»d  two  of  b»auiUiria.  (A  corr^t  a&- 
couot  of  ibis  essay  was  published  in  The 
loncel  for  February,  1831). 

Another  publication,  on  the  same  subject, 
appeared  in  the  following  number  for  May 
and  June,  1830,  by  Dr.  Panacea.  It  contains 
two  cases  of  menorrhagia  and  two  of  bfismop- 
lysis,  successfully  treated  with  the  secale  cor<* 
nutuD} ;  and  in  the  fasciculus  for  February  and 
March,  1831,  of  the  same  Italian  periodical, 
two  other  papers  were  published,  one  by  Dr. 
Gabini  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Bazzoni.  The 
first  contains  three  cases  of  menorrhagia »  one 
of  hematemesis ;  one  of  pneumorrhagia ;  and 
two  of  epistaxis,  one  of  which  occurred  in  a 
woman  affected  with  acute  scurvy,  and  accom<» 
Danied  with  all  the  other  symptoms  of  wha^ 
has  been  called  purpura  heemorrhagica.  Dr. 
Bazzoni*s  publication  contams  an  account  of 
eight  cases  of  leucorrhcsa,  treated  with  th^ 
ergot  of  rye,  in  which  it  aiTorded  great  benefit 
m  arresting  the  white  discharge,  even  in  in- 
stances considered  of  an  incurable  nature  from 
organic  malignant  disease  of  the  womb. 

We  have  read  since,  in  The  Lancet  for 
March  10,  1833,  an  account  of  an  "  admirable 
essay*'  on  the  use  of  ergot  of  rye  in  menor* 
rhagia,  published  in  the  Bulletin  Gendral  de 
Thirapeutique,  by  MM.  Trousseaux  et  Mai- 
^neuve. 

A  case  of  haBmoptoe  in  a  man,  cured  by  the 
same  medicine  by  Dr.  Lanyon,  was  published 
in  The  Lancet,  April  13,  1833 ;  and  another 
of  menoirrha^ia  in  a  woman,  aged  60,  by  Dr. 
Bright,  was  lately  published  in  The  Lancet  for 
June  15th,  together  with  an  article  by  Mr.  H* 
A.  0*Slea,  ^  on  the  anti-haemorrbagic  effects  of 
the  ergot  of  rye  on  the  male,"  in  which  he 
states,  "that,  in  corroboration  of  what  waa 
published  by  Dr.  Lanyon,  he  (Mr.  O'Slea) 
employed  that  medicine  with  the  same  view 
for  the  last  two  years,  with  invariable  iuccesa,'* 
and  concludes,  that "  the  adoption  of  this  prac- 
tice arose  from  reading  an  article  on  the  same 
subject,  published  in  a  number  of  The  Lancet, 
some  time  m  the  year  1831." 

In  all  this  time  we  had  ourselves  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  trying  the  efficacy  of  thei 
secale  cornutum  in  different  instances  of  me- 
norrhagia and  leucorrhcea;  and  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  its  modus  operandi;  we  tried 
it  also,  we  think  for  the  first  time,  in  gonor- 
rhoea, both  in  female  and  male.  In  bringing 
before  this  Society  the  result  of  our  experience 
on  this  subject,  it  is  not  to  believe  we  intend 
tQ  proclaim  the  secale  cornutum  as  an  infalUhle 
remedy,  or  as  a  certain  specific  against  those 
diseases,  and  that  nothing  else  maybe  required 
but  to  exhibit  indiscriminately  large  and  fre- 
quently repeated  doses  of  it  to  obtain  a  speedy 
cure.  It  would  then  happen  of  the  ergot  of 
rye,  given  for  those  complaints,  what  did 
bappen  before  of  it,  when  administered  in  cases 
of  protracted  labour ;  in  the  hands  of  some  prac- 
titioners it  will  succeed,  while  in  the  haady  of 
''^ersit  will  fail^  o|  be  evei^  injiiri^ui. 


About  the  method  of  administering  thd  w^eaJift 
cornutum.  Dr.  Spajrani  laid  down  the  following 
remarks : — '*  To  obtain  a  speedy  and  favourable 
effect  from  this  remedy  it  must  be  oi  the  beat 
quality,  otherwise  it  will  fail.  (This  fisct  was 
evidently  proved  in  one  of  the  cases  related  in 
bis  paper.)  The  dose  of  the  remedy  must  be 
generous,  often,  ^and  rcfnlarlv  repeated.  If 
Uie  hemorrhage' be  very  violent  it  must  be 
given  from  vi.  to  x.  giains,  even  every  ten 
minutes,  till  the  hemorrhage  ceases ;  if  not  ao 
violent,  every  two  hours,  or  at  longer  inters 
vals."  He  ordered  it  generally  in  powder,  but 
he  used  it  also  in  pills  and  in  decoction. 

When  we  began  to  employ  the  ergot  of  rye^ 
having  no  personal  experience  of  its  therapeu- 
tical properties,  we  used  it  in  smaller  doaea 
tlian  those  recommended  by  Dr.  Spi^jrani,  nnd 
we  are  perfectly  convinced,  that  in  some  in- 
stances it  fiuled,  or  Its  efficacy  was  retarded  fi>r 
this  very  reason* 

The  effects  on  the  general  system,  which 
followed  the  exhibition  of  the  secale  cornQtum^ 
have  not  been  constant*  or  the  same  in  the 
different  individuala  who  took  it,  but  never  of 
an  alarming  character.    The  greater  number 
of  patients  were  complaining  of  giddiness  and 
headach,  which  followed  in  general  onlv  the 
first  doses  of  the  remedy,  and  did  not  last  long. 
Few  were  complaining  of  sickness,  and  othera 
of  a  general  sense  of  prostration,  <Ul  over  from 
the  head  to  the  top  of  the  fingers  and  Am. 
Some  women,  who  had  both  menorrhagia  and 
leucorrhcsa,  complained  of  pains  round  the 
hypogastric  region  and  liver,  and  some  evea 
expressed  it  "  as  a  sense  of  bearing  down  of 
the  womb."    A  woman,  who  had  a  cbronio 
ulcer  on  her  right  foot,  complained  of  exoeBsiv« 
pain  in  it  since  she  began  to  take  the  secak^ 
and   others   complained  of  paina  aloi^  tha 
thighs  and  leg&    But  othera,  on  the  oontyaryy 
felt  no  inconvenience  at  all  from  larger  mod 
long-continued  dosee  of  the  remedy,  ^though 
the  drug  was  the  same,  and  manifested  its  bene- 
ficial efficacy  on  the  disease  for  which  it  wax 
used.    In  two  or  three  caaea  of  menorrhagia 
only,  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  paina  round 
the  hypogastric  region  and  lodns,  wereromarko 
ably  increased  by  the  action  of  the  reoMsdy 
on  the  uterine  system.    Theiefere,  m  imrtancee 
of  this  kind,  we  bled  onr  patients  first,  and 
then  gave  the  aecale  with  the  beat  suoceaa. 
On  this  point  of  practice  we  followed  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Bazzoni,  who  stated  in  his  paper, 
that  *^  in  hmmorrhages  the  secale  cornntum  may 
be  useful,  whether  thev  are  active,  or  passive, 
primary  or  secondary,  but  its  proper  indicaiion 
is  in  their  pasave  state  ;  although,  says  he,  it 
may  be  of  tome  service  in  the  opposite  state, 
still  it  will  be  tnore  prudent  to  haoe  it  preceded 
by  blood-letting"    For  the  same  reason,  if  the 
strength  of  the  patient  would  not  allow  any 
further  loss  of  blood,  we  employed  moderate 
doses  of  tart.  ant.  when  it  was  necessary  to  allay 
the  over-exoited  action  of  the  beast,  orarleriu 
system,  or  we  used  mild  opening  medicinea 
whece  «a  habitu*!  atalA  of  coafci¥CBew  might 
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li^ve  been  eomideved  as  the  pflncifial  came  of 
irritation,  and  local  congastion  of  the  uterine 
system ;  these  simple  means  succeeded  some- 
times in  arresting  the  h«mont>age  without  any 
want  of  other  therapeutical  agenta. 
Of  its  peculiar  mothn  operandi  we  shall  apeak 
after  having  exposed  the  h.c\s  which  enabled 
us  to  draw  some  cdnclusiops,  as  for  as  it  is  pos- 
sible on  that  subject.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  relate  the  most  important  cases  of  b«emor- 
rhae^e  which  were  treated  with  the  secale  cor^ 
autum. 

Cash     I. — Menorrhagia. — Ann    Beteux, 

S:e  35,  married,  was  admitted  to  St.  John's 
ispensary,  19th  of  January,  1832.  She  had 
been  ill  for  a  long  time  'Vith  menorrhagia, 
and  had  been  under  diflTerent  treatment  till  the 
dth  of  April,  but  without  any  permanent 
relief. 

On  the  16th  of  April  the  hemorrhage  hav- 
ing appeared. again,  we  thought  proper  to  try, 
for  the  first  time,  the  effect  of  the  secale  cor- 
nutum  in  this  case,  and  five  grains  pf  the 
powder  were  ordered  to  be  taken  three  times 
a  day.  The  hemorrhage  from  this  time  gra- 
dually diminished,  till  the  10th  of  the  follow- 
ing May,  when  it  entirely  ceased. 

May  14th.  She  feels  a  great  deal  better, 
and  has  no  more  pain  in  the  loins  and  groins. 
The  powders  were  continued  twice  a  day  till 
the  24th  of  May,  and  she  was  afterwards  dis- 
charged cured. 

Case  II. — Afenorrhagna* — Ann  Marshall^ 
^e  30,  married ;  was  admitted  on  the  14th  of 
May»  1833,  labouring  under  a  very  profuse 
menorrhaj^ia.  Her  pulse  was  quick  and  sharp ; 
had  great  pains  round  the  loins  and  hypogas- 
tric region,  which  was  vci^y  tender.  She  waa 
prdered  to  be  bled  to  xiv.  oz.,  and  saline  ape- 
rient powders  were  prescribed. 

17th.  The  pains  round  the  loins  and  groins 
are  belter ;  her  puUe  is  softer,  but  the  haemor- 
rhage is  still  going  on  with  great  violence. 
Five  graius  of  the  secale  W  be  taken  three 
times  a  day. 

21st-  She  feels  a  great  deal  better ;  had  no 
hftiiporrhage  since  the  19th,  viz.  two  days  after 
she  began  to  take  the  secale.  The  same  powde^ 
was  repeated,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day,  and  was 
discharged  the  following  day  of  attendance. 

Cask  IU — fitMnorrkage  from  the  rectum 
fbUowmg  mppreenon  of  ike  catamenia*^' 
Hannah  Patoo,  age  21,  single,  was  admitted 
on  the  lath  of  July,  1832.  Eight  months  ago 
feU  quite  wen.  Has  not  been  regular  the  pre- 
ceding month,  but  had  some  pain  in  the  groins 
and  loins,  with  great  general  debility.  These 
svmptoms  were  followed  by  hemorrhage  from 
the  ractun,  which  continued  at  intervals  up 
to  this  da^.  Had  previously  taken  some 
QpenxBg  medioiiie  without  any  reHef.  Five 
grains  of  the  secak  ta  be  taken  every  fou* 
OQunL 


16th.  Since  she  has  began  to  take  the  pow- 
ders, finds  the  htemorrnage  much  abated. 
Pergat 

23rd.  Has  had  no  hssmorrhage  since  the 
20th.  The  menses  returned  on  the  21st,  and 
she  feels  now  quite  comfortable.  The  powders 
were  repeated,  to  be  taken  occasionally,  and 
at^  was  afterwards  discharge 

Cass  IV. — ^OH^emtw  Jlf(ma<rva/lK]|i.—Mary 
Forest,  age  40,  married,  was  admitted  on  the 
19th  of  July,  1832. 

She  has  had  for  the  last  eighteen  months  a 
very  profuse  bloody  discharge  at  the  menstrual 
periods,  which  never,  till  lately,  continued 
longer  than  five  days.  She  was  regular  about 
three  weeks  ago,  when  the  haemorrhage  reap- 
peared with  great  violence,  and  continued  un'> 
Abated  for  the  last  seventeen  days.  Has  pain 
in  her  back  and  groins,  and  complains  of  gene- 
ral debility.  Her  pulse  was  very  quick  and 
empty.  Five  grains  of  the  secale  to  be  taken 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

23rd.  She  feels  much  better.  After  taking 
three  powders  she  had  violent  headach  and 
giddiness*  which  kept  on  increasing  as  she  took 
them,  and  felt  a  kind  of  contraction,  or,  as  she 
expreissed  it,  "  a  sense  of  bearing  down  of  the 
womb."  She  continued  the  powders  up  to  the 
qight  of  the  20th.  The  haemorrhage  entirely 
ceased  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day.  After 
omitting  the  powders  her  head  got  better. 
The  se^e  was  ordered  in  pills,  and  in  smaller 
doses,  only  to  be  taken  twice  a  day.  As  she 
was  complaining  of  great  general  debility,  a 
little  camphor  mixture,  with  small  dose  of  the 
sulphate  of  <;^uinine,  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
occasionally  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

30th.  She  is  ffoiog  on  better ;  had  no  mors 
hsemoirhage.  Her  bowels  being  costive, 
opening  pills  were  ordered*  and  wished  to 
have  a  blister  behind  her  neck  to  relieve  her 
head.  She  was  discharged  the  following  day 
of  attendance. 

Casb  V. — Mworrhagw  fiMowmg  Leun 
«ofTA<0a.-^arah  Scanierbury,  age  47,  mar-» 
ried,  was  admitted  on  the  26th  of  July,  1832. 
Has  had  leucorrhoea  as  long  as  she  can  recol- 
lect ;  has  miscarried  nine  times ;  her  last  preg* 
nancy  was  about  three  years  ago;  a  month 
sin^  was  unwell,  and  the  menstrual  dischaige 
was  unusually  proftise ;  it  returned  again  in  a 
fortnight,  ana  it  has  reappeared  this  mornio^^, 
July  26th,  this  being  the  third  time  within 
five  weeks.  She  ieels  weak,  and  has  pains  in 
her  groins  and  back ;  no  medicine  has  been 
previously  taken.  Five  grains  of  the  seeals 
to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

30th.  The  bloody  discharge  continued  from 
Thursday,  the  26th,  UU  Saturday,  the  28th, 
wlien  it  entirely  ceased.  It  has  not  returned, 
and  she  feels  now  much  better.  The  seeals 
^ras  suspended,  and  only  some  cremor  tartar, 
ordered  to  be  taken  as  an  imperial  drink. 

2nd.  She  is  ^oing  on   very  well.     Tha 
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taken  occasionally,  and  was   discharged  the     qoite  well.    April  29lh  she  was  discharged 
following  day  of  attendance.  cured,  and  has  not  yet  returned. 


Case  Vl. — Hamaiemetii. — Elisabeth  Pil- 
cher*  aged  10,  in  June,  1832,  was  in  good 
health.  Her  illness  was  caused  through  hav- 
ing been  violently  pressed  round  the  waist  by 
a  man,  who  frightened  her  very  much.  This 
produced  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrinm, 
extending  towards  the  epigastric  region,  and 
was  followed  by  a  sense  of  sickness  at  first, 
then  vomiting  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
and  afterwards  of  pure  blood.  She  had  con- 
tinued in  that  state  up  to  the  day  of  her  ad- 
mission, the  dOth  of  July,  1832.  If  pressure 
is  made  over  the  right  hypochondrinm,  which 
has  been  very  tender  since  the  commencement 
of  her  illness,  the  haemorrhage  ensues  imme- 
diately. She  was  not  under  our  care  till  the 
10th  of  the  following  month  of  September,  but 
had  not  found  any  relief  from  the  usual  means 
which  were  employed  from  the  time  of  her 
admission.  I  thought  this  a  good  case  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  secale ;  therefore,  after  having 
used  some  mild  opening  medicine,  on  the  13th 
of  September,  three  grains  of  the  secale  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  three  times  a* day. 

This  remedy  was  repeated  the  17th  and  20th 
of  the  same  month,  but  without  producing 
any  effect  in  arresting  the  haemorrhage.  It 
was  then  discontinued,  and  other  means 
were  adopted.  The  greatest  benefit  was  ob- 
tained by  the  sulphate  of  iron  mixed  with 
kino.  On  the  28th  of  February,  1833,  she 
was  discharged,  having  been  more  than  a 
month  quite  free  from  any  hcemorrhage. 

She  remained  well  for  about  ten  days,  when 
having  accidentally  struck  with  violence  her 
right  side  against  a  chair,  the  pain  in  the  right 
hypochondriu  m  and  vomiting  of  blood  returned. 
She  came  back  in  consequence  to  St.  John's 
Dispensary  on  the  7th  of  March,  1833,  and 
was  admitted  under  our  care.  Diff^nt  reme- 
dies were  employed,  which  were  found  bene- 
ficial on  the  former  occasion,  but  without  ob- 
taining anv  good  effect  on  the  disease.  We 
then  thought  proper  to  have  recourse  again  to 
the  secale  cornutum,  but  administered  in  larger 
and  more  freouent  doses.  Therefore  on  the 
28th  of  March  we  ordered  six  grains  of  the 
secale  to  be  given  every  third  or  second  hour. 
After  having  taken  six  powders,  the  sickness, 
the  vomitmg  of  blood,  and  the  pain  in  the 
right  hypochondrinm  left  her.  She  continued 
taking  them  at  longer  intervals  for  several 
dxys,  without  giddiness  or  anv  other  un- 
pleasant symptoms  arising  from  the  medicine. 
Her  pulse  appeared  stronger,  and  her  coun- 
tenance more  aniouited  and  florid  than  before. 
She  omitted  once  taking  her  powders  for 
a  short  time,  and  the  sensation  of  sickness 
and  the  pain  in  her  side  returned,  but  was  ^ 
very  soon  relieved  by  having  recourse  to  the 
same  remedy.  The  powders  were  continued, 
but  only  night  and  morning,  from  the  1st  to 
*•--  14th  of  April.  On  the  15th  they  were 
>  omittedy  as  oar  patimit  lelt  Mielf 


Casb  Vn. — As  another  instance  of  hema* 
temesis,  we  shall  relate,  with  Dr.  Macmichael*s 
permission,  one  which  occurred  in  the  Mid- 
dlesex hospital. 

Lucy  Hasetton,  aetat  21,  single,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Middlesex  Hospital  on  the 
21st  of  September,  1830,  under  Dr.  14ac- 
michael's  care.  King's  Ward. 

She  was  complaining  principally  of  |rcat  ten- 
derness over  the  right  hypochondrium,  ex- 
tending towards  the  epigastrium;  she  had 
sickness,  with  vomiting  of  a  dark  fluid  mixed 
with  blood,  greatly  coagulated.  Local  bleed- 
ing, and  different  astringent  remedies  were 
employed  without  success.  On  the  27th  of 
November,  Dr.  Macmichael  was  kind  enough 
to  prescribe  for  her,  at  our  suggestion,  the 
foUowing  powder. 

R.  Pulv.  secalis  cornuti  gr.  vi.  ter  die 
sumend. 

29th.  The  patient  was  better,  and  the  same 
remedy  was  continued. 

30th.  The  haemorrhage  having  ceased,  and 
the  pain  over  her  right  side  greatly  diminished, 
she  was  discharged,  and  only  kept  as  an  out- 
patient The  powder  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
only  twice  a  day. 

December  2nd.  She  stated  she  had  not 
seen  any  more  blood,  and  was  going  on  weU. 

Case  Vlll.^HamatemeiiM  with  enlarged 
jp/em.— Elisa  M'Culloch,  aetat.  10,  admitted 
on  the  3rd  of  October,  1633.  About  four 
years  ago  she  had  haemorrhage,  which  was 
considered  to  pome  ftom  the  lungs,  and  has 
continued  at  intervals  ever  since.  The  blood 
is  generally  of  a  red  colour,  and  is  never 
mixed  with  food.  The  haemorrhage  is  usually 
preceded  by  pain  and  uneasiness  at  the  scro- 
biculus  cordis,  and  nausea ;  the  blood  comes 
up  in  a  way  different  ftom  expectoration,  by 
an  effbrt  similar  to  vomiting ;  she  has  after- 
wards a  very  unpleasant  taste  in  her  mouth. 
The  fluid  brought  up  in  this  way  has  been 
repeatedly  brought  to  us.  Being  collected  in 
a  glass  vessel,  had  more  the  appearance  of 
a  bloody  lymph  than  of  pure  blood.  It 
remained  quite  fluid,  and  had  a  peculiar 
disagreeable  odour.  The  quantity  emitted  at 
each  time  has  never  been  very  consklerabie. 
She  has  pain  on  pressure  being  made  at  the 
scrobiculns  cordis,  and  if  on  the  right  ex- 
tremity of  the  stomach,  the  pain  runs  acrow 
to  the  left  At  the  left  hypochondriac  region 
there  is  great  prominence,  and  shecompUins 
of  frequent  pain  there.  She  has  often  rigors 
at  night,  ana  afterwards  perspires  very  much. 
She  never  had  a  ooueh  or  expectoration  for 
any  length  of  time;  she  is  subject  to  violent 
fits  of  passion.  Her  illness  has  not  weakened 
her  much ;  her  appetite  is  good,  and  she  sleeps 
wflli;  her  complexion  is  flashed. 

AUhoogh  she  had  been  adiaitted  on  th»  M 
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«f  October,  it  was  only  on  the  17th  we  ordered 
about  three  graini  of  the  aecale  comutam  to  be 
taken  every  second  hoar. 

2l8t  Tne  vomiting  of  blood  is  diminished, 
and  did  not  suffer  any  inconvenience  from 
the  regular  use  of  her  medicine. — ^Pergat 

24th.  The  vomiting  of  blood  still  continues 
as  much  as  before. 

R.  Pulv.  secalis  comuti  gr.  vi.,  tertia  qua- 
que  hora  sumend. 

November  4th.  She  has  not  brought  up 
any  blood  for  the  last  three  days.  The  pow- 
ders were  then  repeated,  to  be  taken  only 
night  and  morning. 

November  11th.  She  has  had  no  more 
hssmorrhage,  althougli  she  has  not  taken  any 
more  of  the  powders  for  the  last  few  days. 
She  feels  quite  well;  and  having  carefully 
examined  the  left  hypochondrium,  under  her 
dress,  no  more  prominence  could  be  felt  or 
seen  on  tliat  side.  She  was  then  discharged 
cured. 

Cas«  IX. — Hemorrhage  from  ihe  rectum* 
—Mary  Smith,  set  30,  was  admitted  on  the 
29th  of  Apnl,  1833.  Had  then  a  chronic 
diarrhoea,  and  afterwards  haemorrhage  from 
the  rectum  took  place  after  each  motion ;  this 
has  continued  for  a  fortnight,  and  she  thinks 
she  has  passed  more  than  a  tablespoonfol  of 
clear  blood  after  each  stool.  The  diarrhoea 
was  very  much  reduced,  principally  under  the 
use  of  small  doses  of  hydrargyrum  cum  creta 
and  pulv.  ipecacuanhae. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  having  for  the  first 
time  complained  of  this  hemorrhage,  and 
being  on  this  day  more  copious  than  usually, 
we  thought  proper  to  try  in  this  case  the 
effect  of  the  ergot  of  lye.    Six  grains  of  the 

Eowder  were  ordered  to  be  taken  every  three 
ours. 

June  18th.  The  patient  was  a  great  deal 
better.  She  told  us  that  from  the  time  she 
began  to  take  the  medicine,  she  had  no  more 
haemorrhage,  although  she  had  two  motions 
this  morning.  The  medicine  was  continued, 
but  at  longer  intervals-  On  the  27th  of  June 
she  was  discharged  cured. 

Casb  X. — ^^jnrlflmr.— Sarah  Hodges,  set. 
62.  of  a  leuco-phlegmatic  habit,  was  admitted 
on  the  19th  of  August,  1833.  She  was  seized 
with  epistaxis  on  Thursday  evening,  three 
days  previous  to  her  admission.  On  the  fol- 
lowing evening  (Friday),  at  about  eight  o'clock 
A.  M.,  the  haemorrhage  returned,  and  con- 
tinued for  half  an  hour,  when  she  applied  to  a 
surgeon,  who  put  plugs  into  the  anterior  nares, 
but  the  bleeding  continued  through  the  pos- 
terior the  whole  of  the  night,  more  or  less.  On 
the  following  morning  (Saturday)  she  was 
bled  from  the  arm  to  about  a  pint,  and  took 
some  opening  medicine.  The  haemorrhage, 
however,  continued  at  intervals  all  that  day 
and  throughout  the  night,  but  not  so  violently 
asbefoie. 


On  Sunday  morning  the  haemorrhage,  after 
haying  ceased  for  a  little  while,  returned 
about  the  same  hour  as  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
continued  more  or  less  all  the  day,  and  in  the 
evening  it  was  very  much  increased,  and  went 
on  bleeding  at  intervals  almost  all  the  night. 

On  Monday  morning  (August  19th),  about 
noon,  the  bleeding  came  on  very  freely;  she 
thinks  she  lost  about  half  a  pint  of  blocxi  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

When  we  saw  her  it  was  about  one  o'clock 
p.  M.,  at  which  time  the  haemorrhage  was 
very  active.  She  was  very  pale  ana  weak, 
her  pulse  quick  and  small.  Six  grains  of 
the  secale  cornutum  were  ordered  to  be  given 
immediately  (one  o'clock  p.  u.),  and  to  be  re- 
peated every  ^quarter  of  an  hour.  She  was 
directeil  to  sit  down  in  the  apothecary's  room, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  result. 

At  a  quarter  past  one  the  haemorrhage  was 
very  much  abated ;  she  was  then  complaining 
of  being  very  faint ;  a  second  dose  was  given, 
and  five  minutes  after,  namely,  twenty  minutes 
from  the  first  exhibition  of  the  remedy,  the 
hspmorrhage  had  entirely  ceased.  Another 
powder  was  given  at  half-past  one,  and  a 
fourth  at  two  o'clock.  She  was  then  sent 
home,  and  directed  to  take  one  powder  only 
every  hour  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
if  no  haemorrhage  re-appeared  to  take  one  of 
them  every  three  hours. 

August  20th.  We  visited  the  patient  at  her 
own  house,  and  found  her  lying  down  com- 
fortably. She  stated  that  she  had  been  free 
from  haemoniiage  since  she  took  tlie  second 
dose  at  the  Dispensary,  and  now  feels  only 
very  weak.  The  powders  were  continued  at 
longer  intervals. 

2i2nd.  She  was  well,  and  had  seen  oni^  a 
few  drops  of  blood  the  same  day  I  visited 
her,  after  having  pinched  her  nose/but  ceased 
directly  after  taking  one  of  the  powders. 
No  remedy  was  ordered,  She  returned  on 
the  ]9lh  of  September,  when,  being  quite 
well,  was  discharged  cured. 

This  case  was  witnessed  by  our  colleagues. 
Dr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Nettleford, 
the  surgeon-apothecary  of  our  Institution,  who 
gave  the  medicine  himself  to  the  patient,  and 
watched  over  the  case. 

Case  XI. — Hamoptoe,  —  Jeremiah  Sams, 
set  20,  a  cabinet-maker.  Four  months  pre- 
viously he  had  a  cough,  with  a  slight  expec- 
toratiou  in  the  morning,  which  was  generally 
of  a  greenish  colour.  Six  weeks  ago  he  ob- 
served the  expectoration  to  be  tinged  with 
blood;  this  continued  for  a  week;  then  he 
began  to  bring  up  about  a  teaspoonful  of  blood 
every  morning,  and  continued  so  for  the  last 
two  weeks.  The  haemorrhage  was  neither 
preceded  nor  attended  by  any  considerable 
aggravation  of  his  cough,  and  only  occurred  in 
the  morning.  He  had  also  some  difiicully  of 
breathing  when  making  some  exertion.  His 
complexion  is  very  pale.  He  was  admitted 
on  the  Srd  of  October  last,  and  as  there  iru ' 
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not  present  any  symptoms  indicatitig  the  dz- 
ittence  of  an  inflammatory  action,  requinng' 
more  active  means,  six  paios  of  the  seeale 
oornutum  were  prescribed,  to  be  talten  three 
times  a*day,  * 

Oct.  7th.  After  having  taken  his  powdeis 
for  two  days  the  hffimorrhaffe  dirtiinished,  as 
well  as  the  cough.  Has  had  no  giddihess  or 
any  other  extraordinary  symptom  from  taking 
his  powders.  The  remedy  was  repeated,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  haemorrhage  ceased. 

17th.  Had  a  slight  return  of  the  hemor- 
rhage for  two  or  three  days,  but  only  once  in 
the  morning. — Pergat. 

24th.  The  hasmorrhage  ceased  entirely  from 
the  21st.  The  cough  and  the  difficulty  ctf 
breathing  is  a  great  deal  less. — ^Pergat. 

28th.  On  the  26th  he  saw  again  a  very 
little  tinge  of  blood  in  his  spittle.  Cough  a 
great  deal  better Pergat. 

Nov.  Ist.  Has  had  no  more  heemorrhage } 
bis  cough  is  now  very  slight    No  remedy. 

Por  the  two  (bllowing  cases  we  are  particu* 
larly  indebted  to  our  friend,  Mr.  E.  Nettleford^ 
the  sorgeon-apothecaty  of  our  Dispensary, 
who  had  also  the  kindness  to  write  down  the 
history  of  almost  all  the  former  cases. 

Cash  XII.^ — Htsmoptysii. — **  Mrs.  Clarkson^ 
tet.  33,  married,  a  private  patient.  Had  not 
been  in  good  health  for  the  last  five  years,  in. 
eonsequence  of  rupturing  a  vessel  in  her  chest. 
Since  this  accident  she  had  a  cough,  which, 
together  with  the  haemorrhage  from  the  chest, 
and  sometimes  from  the  nose,  has  continued 
up  to  the  present  time  (  April  4lh,  1833,)  with 
but  slight  intermission ;  indeed,  for  the  last 
fortnight  she  has  had  haemorrhage  from  the 
chest  eveiy  day.  Thinks  she  might  have  lost 
this  morning  about  half  a  teacupiul  of  blood. 
Her  cough  is  very  troublesome;  has  great 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  giddiness. 

'*  April  4th.  Six  grains  of  the  ergot  of  rye 
were  ordered  tt  be  taken  every  second  hour. 

**  5th.  Rested  well  last  night.  This  morning 
her  pulse  is  quick,  but  soft ;  the  cough  less, 
and  she  expectorates  freely.  Has  had  no 
haemorrhage  since  taking  the  above  powders, 
of  which  she  has  taken  sixteen.  The  giddiness 
is  less,  and  she  feels  much  relieved. 

**  6th.  No  haemorrhage  has  occurred ;  her 
cough  is  better ;  pulse  full,  quick,  and  rather 
sharp;  tongue  white.  She  is  feverish,  with 
pain  in  her  side,  and  this  is  usually  fbllowed 
by  the  bleeding,  which  she  thinks  will  soon 
come  on. — Continue  the  powders  every  hour. 

"  7th.  The  pain  in  the  side  left  her  in  the 
night,  after  which  she  slept  well.  Has  had 
no  haemorrhage ;  feels  very  weak ;  pniae  soft, 
and  moderately  quick;  is  not  giddy.  The 
haemorrhage  has  never  left-  her  so  long  before 
for.  a  considerable  time.  Her  cough,  she 
thinks,  is  certainly  better,  and  has  experienced 
much  relief  from  the  medicine. — Continue  the 
powders  every  second  hour. 

**  11th.  The  haemorrhage  has  not  returned ; 
^  pulse  is  soft,  and  much  less  freqQ«nt  thaa 


shetdok  thd  meAk\  tlie  paHjfiMatL  df 
the  heart  wat  also  less  troublesome^  and  ber 
cough  is  much  easier  noi^  than  befoie.** 
Twelve  gr&ins  of  the  secate  eomntum  to  be 
taken  evenr  second  hour. 

''  22od.  Has  had  no  haemorrhage  since  taking* 
the  aecale,  and  its  increased  «)se  has  pro- 
duced no  unpleasant  symptoms.  She  finds 
it  relieves  her  cough  considerably ;  but,  as  it 
is  accompanied  with  hectic  fever,  there  ap. 
pears  to  be  but  little  hope  of  her  being  cured 
of  it  The  seeale  has  certainly  abated  fhe 
haemorrhage,  which  is  all  that,  in  such  a  case 
as  this,  cduld  be  expected,  and  at  the  patient's 
desire  it  is  qonlinued. 

•  *'  No  return  of  the  haemorrhage  np  to  the 
present  day  f  April  29th}.  She  died  amne 
time  afterwards  ftt)m  consumption,  but  had 
neva  any  return  of  the  haemorrhage.'* 

Case  Wil.  ^^  HmmoptwHis  with  Letteor* 
fhcBa. — *'  Mary  Smith,  set.  o9,  wkiow ;  has  nol 
been  in  good  health  for  the  last  three  or  fons 
years.  The  catamenia  have  not  appeared  for 
the  last  ten  months,  and  has  hadmticorrheea 
ever  since,  with  pains,  in  the  loins  and  over 
the  abdomen,  and  frequently  the  globus  hjrste- 
ricus.  She  had  a  cough  last  winteri  which 
soon  left  her,  and  does  not  remember  having 
had  any  before. 

"From  this  time  has  been  free  from  anj 
complaint  in  her  chest  till  the  last  five  weeks, 
when  she  has  had  a  cough  ever  since,  whidi 
at  times  distressed  her  very  much.  Three 
weeks  ago,  after  coughinr  violently,  she  spit 
blood,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  two  d^s. 
When  the  haemorrhage  ceased  she  had  pain 
and  giddiness  in  her  head.  A  week  afterwards 
the  spitting  of  blood  returned,  and  went  on 
for  two  days.  She  thinks  she  lost  altogether 
a  good  siEed  teacupful.  Did  not  spil  blood 
again  till  last  Friday,  April  26tb,  namely.  «1 
the  end  of  another  week,  and  continued  spit- 
ting for  the  whole  of  that  day.  Her  cough' 
was  very  violent,  her  chest  painful,  her 
breathing  quick  and  difficult ;  was  very  thirsty  ; 
she  felt  hot  and  feverish ;  and  the  leucorrhoea 
was  in  the  mean  time  very  profuse. 

"  On  the  following  morning,  after  having 
taken  some  castor  oil,  six  grains  of  the  seeale 
cornutum  were  ordered  to  be  taken  every 
hour.  Two  days  afterwards  she  was  admitted 
to  St.  John's  Dispensary. 

"  29th.  After  taking  six  powders  her  chest 
became  easier,  her  cough  was  much  relieved, 
and  the  spitting  of  blood  ceased,  as  well  as 
the  leucorrhoea.  She  has  now  taken  sixteen 
of  the  powders,  and  has  had  neither  haemor- 
rhage or  leucorrhoea  since  eleven  o'clock  p.m. 
of  last  Saturday  (the  27th),  after  haviog  taken 
six  doses  of  the  seeale.  Her  cough  is  now 
very  slight;  pulse  77,  easily  compressible; 
bowels  open.  Since  taking  this  medicine  she 
has  had  less  giddiness,  but  feels  very  weak 
and  faint — Continue  the  powders. 

"  May  2nd.  Has  had  neither  spitting  of  blood 
ndr  leucorrhoea.    Her  chest  feels  easy^^  mni  she . 
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eleta  and  moist;  bowels  open ;  is  not  thirsty; 
skin  cool  and  soft  Has  nad  a  little  pain  in 
(hd  back  and  loins,  but  very  slight  compared 
t6  irhki  sh6  bad  before.  She  finds  herself 
littch  stroogeiw  Her  foot  is  less  painfiil.  (She 
has  had  an  nicer  on  the  right  foot  for  more 
than  a  year,  which  circumstance  she  did  not 
mention  at  first,  which  has  pained  her  exces- 
siTely  since  she  begfan  to  take  the  secale.) 
-  "  5th.  No  hemoptyais  or  lenoorrhosa  since 
April  27th.  Her  cough  is  troublesome  some^ 
times,  but  it  is  much  better  than  it  was ;  pulse 
65,  soft  and  small.  She  has  now  taken  fifty- 
four  six-grain  doses  of  the  secale.  Since  she 
has  found  henelf  so  much  better  she  has  taken 
it  only  three  times  a-day.  The  giddiness  has 
quite  left  her,  and  she  is  now  free  from  pain. 
^PergAt 

**9th.  As  she  foelsso  much  better,  and  has 
been  no#  a  considerable  time  Without  either 
luemorrhage  or  leucorrhosa,  the  secale  is  dis- 
continued, and  she  was  afterwards  discharged 
cored. 

^ote» — "  I  have  been  attending  this  patient 
at  her  own  house  for  a  bad  leg,  and  sne  has 
had  no  return  of  the  hemorrhage — Nov.  Ist 
1833." 


For  the  two  following 
to  my  colleague.  Dr.  Ryan. 


I  am  indebted 


Case  XIV. — Hamorrhage  from  the  gum, 
in  eontequence  of  the  extraction  of  a  tooth, — 
^  A  delicate  looking  man,  aged  32,  a  carpenter, 
had  the  left  canine  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  ex- 
tracted, and  the  operation  was  followed  by 
(>rofuse  heemorrhage.  He  applied  at  one  of 
the  large  hospitals  for  relief*  and  was  desired 
to  press  a  piece  of  sponge  into  the  socket  of 
the  tooth.  He  did  so  without  any  benefit. 
He  then  applied  to  Mr.  Packer,  surgeon,  at 
Hoxton,  who  recommended  him  to  me.  On 
examination  I  found  a  coagulum,  about  the 
site  of  a  large  walnut,  over  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess) but  there  was  still  some  oozing  of  blood. 

'*  I  ordered  him  the  secale  cornutum^  in  the 
manner  prescribed  at  St.  John's  Dispensary, 
desired  him  not  to  remove  the  coagultim,  and 
wrote  to  his  surgeon,  that  in  the  event  of 
fiirther  hemorrhage,  to  plug  the  alveolar  process 
with  a  piece  of  cork,  but  should  this  fail,  to 
apply  Ruspini*s  styptic,  or  the  actual  cautery, 
and,  finally,  that  the  carotid  ought  to  be  tied 
sooner  than  allow  the  man  to  die. 

"Mr.  Packer  called  on  me  next  day,  to  ex- 
press his  astonishment  at  the  success  of  the 
secale,  as  it  had  com pletelv  arrested  the  flow  of 
blood;  and  he  since  infermed  me,  that  no 
return  took  place.  I  was  aware  that  Dr. 
Spajrani  had  removed  the  coagulum  in  a  case 
of  epistaxis,  and  encouraged  hcRmorrhage,  and 
stopped  bleeding  with  the  secale  cornutum; 
but  I  did  not  consider  myself  justified  in 
adopting  his  practice,  as  the  man  had  lost  a 

great  deal  of  bloody  and  was  very  much  de- 
Uitated." 


GisR  XV,*~M^h^rrikagiaf9iioie(kl  Ay  tnri 
triiii^.^"  Mrs.  Davis,  ttt.  23,  of  middle  statur^ 
married  for  two  years,  has  had  no  family,  and 
was  admitted  a  patient  at  St.  John's  Dispen- 
satory, Sept  18, 1833,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Ryan.  She  sufibred  from  dysmenorrhoea  before 
her  marriage,  which  was  very  much  aggra- 
vated subsequent  to  her  change  of  life.  At 
present  she  suffers  fi'om  menorrhagia.  accom- 
panied by  excessive  pain  and  a  discharge  of 
cosgulft.  She  was  ordered  3j*  of  secale  cor- 
nutum, divided  into  ten  powders,  one  to  be 
taken  three  times  a-day.  In  three  days  the 
uterine  discharge  ceased,  but  well-marked 
meiritit  supervened,  and  was  removed  by  the 
ordinary  treatment,  venesection,  leeching, 
purgation,  &c.  Mr.  Nettleford  saw  this  case 
also,  and  attended  the  patient  at  her  own 
residence." 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  instances  ot 
haemorrhage  successfully  arrested  by  the  use  of 
the  secale  cornutum,  which  we  thought  proper  to 
communicate  to  the  Society.  We  had,  indeed, 
several  other  cases  of  menorrhagia,  but  we  con- 
sidered them  less  interesting  than  those  of  he- 
morrhage from  otlier  mucous  textures,  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  uterine  system.  The 
above  facts  appeared  to  us  of  such  a  practical 
importance  to  deserve  the  particular  attention 
of  the  medical  profession.  Perhaps  they  might 
be  found  not  so  numerous  as  to  justify  anj 
general  deduction  from  then),  but  if  the  facts, 
published  by  other  practitioners,  and  in  other 
countries,  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  anti-hemorrhagic  pro- 
pertv  of  the  ergot  of  rye  has  been  sufficiently 
established,  to  induce  others  to  repeat  the 
same  experiments;  and,  ifjWtctiou^/y  employed,. 
we  dare  to  say,  with  a  similar  result.— -See 
report  of  tlie  Medical  Society. 

LIfB   AND    OBOANI8ATION. 
BT  J.  B.  SLABS,  A.B.,  M.O.,  &C.,  TBIGNMOUTB* 

Itoie  of  the  Stuux  and  Brighion  Infirmary* 

To  preserve  the  composition  of  the  animal 
body,  it  is  only  necessary  that  creatures  should 
provide  those  articles  of  nourbhment  which 
Providence  so  bountifully  supplies ;  but  when 
we  consider  the  complexity  and  wonderful  me- 
chanism 0 f  the  body,  the  continuance  of  function 
for  years  together,  without  occasioning  fatigue 
either  to  that  or  to  the  mind,  we  cannot  but 
feel  great  interest  in  discovering  the  real  inter- 
posing and  essential  cause,  the  being  or  prin- 
ciple which  produces  that  function,  and  which 
gives  animation,  uniformity  of  structure  and 
vigour  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

Man  alone  has  the  power  of  observing  all 
these  several  phenomena,  and  by  his  natural 
enterprise  and  curiosity  to  trace  some  con- 
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nerion  between  them  and  their  cause.  Now 
it  is  upon  the  cause  which  men  differ;  the 
effects  are  objects  of  their  senses,  the  existence 
of  which  none  but  an  idealist  would  pretend  to 
doubt ;  but  some  persons  being  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  that  spirit  exists  in  the  body,  na- 
turally believe  that  animation  and  function 
result  from  the  ingredients  or  organs  of  the 
body,  but  what  the  fiibricators  of  this  theory, 
or  rather  hypothesis,  consider  life  to  man,  or 
whether  they  consider  it  to  consist  of  motion^ 
as  the  result  of  organisation,  I  am  unable  to 
aay ;  at  all  events  the  premises  are  absurd,  and 
the  inferences  deduced  from  them  must  be  of 
necessity  the  same.  However  the  object  of 
the  following  pages  is  to  show  that  the  cause 
of  animation  and  animal  function  is  spiritual, 
and  that  it  is  not  the  nature  of  matter,  how- 
ever refined,  to  produce  the  several  actions  and 
events  which  take  place  in  the  animal  system, 
that  no  being  can  create  itself,  or  be  deprived 
of  any  essential  property,  or  assume  a  charac- 
ter different  from  that  in  which  it  was  created, 
or  act  in  opposition  to  itself,  and  yet  remain  in 
existence.  These  are  facts  that  admit  of  no 
dispute,  and  the  principal  truths  upon  which 
the  immaterialist  would  ground  his  arguments 
are,  that  an  effect,  whatever  it  may  be,  cannot 
result  from  that  which  has  no  pow^  to  operate ; 
that  a  cause  must  be  an  operative  being ;  that 
an  operation  must  precede  that  which  is  pro- 
duced; and  that  while  a  being,  whether  of 
matter  or  of  spirit,  is  independent  of  its  opera- 
tion, an  operation,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
whatever  it  produces,  must  be  independent  of 
that  supposed  to  be  produced.  The  philoso- 
pher is  best  able  to  understand  what  causes 
are,  and  to  show  the  extent  of  their  powers, 
and  how  they  operate,  but  none  appear  much 
less  abstruse  than  those  which  animate  and 
organise  matter,  and  render  it  mechanical. 
But  admitting  our  ignorance  of  the  cause  of 
function  and  animation,  we  know  by  hcis  that 
a  cause  exists.  It  is  impossible  to  perceive 
effects  without  believing  in  the  existence  of  a 
being  capable  of  producing,  and  to  suppose  an 
effect  existed  independently  of  a  cause,  is  to 
suppose  it  to  be  the  cause  or  creator  of  itself. 
Besides,  every  action,  whether  it  take  place  in 
the  body  or  not,  mtut  result  from  some  active 
being.  The  whole  universe,  every  operation, 
^bstance,  principle,  power,  and  indeed  every 
ng  that  can  properly  be  considered  as  finite 
'  natural,  are  effects.    Nature  in  her  stu- 


pendous whole  is  an  effect,  and  thetefore  is  bot 
a  name  for  an  effect.  This,  however,  does  not 
exclude  the  fact  that  life  b  the  cause  of  func- 
tion, or  that  an  operating  «nd  attracting  pro- 
perty in  bodies  is  the  cause  of  motion,  or  that 
chemical  affinity  is  the  cause  of  changes  in  the 
qualities  of  matter,  jill  is  an  effect  of  one 
great  cause,  the  Creator ;  and  it  is  by  effects* 
whether  immediately  from  the  first  source,  or 
from  intermediate  sources,  that  we  obtain  the 
greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  our  know- 
ledge ;  but  when  trusting  to  conjecture,  which 
we  do  in  attempting  to  explain  immaterial 
existence  and  the  connexion  between  it  and 
organisation,  we  may  still  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  our  judgment  on  such  points;  and 
although  unable  to  comprehend  the  imperish- 
able arcana  of  Nature,  we  must  not  reject 
inquiry  altogether,  for  what  have  not  the  phi- 
losopher, the  naturalist,  and  the  physiologist 
accomplished  by  their  unceasing  perseverance. 
Yet  how  much  soever  we  may  presume  on  our 
attainments,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  short  of 
infinite  wisdom  can  unravel  every  mystery,  or 
understand  the  constitution  of  every  attribute 
in  creation,  and  the  more  deeply  we  carry  our 
researches,  the  more  we  become  convinced  that 
the  objects  of  our  attention  are  evident  proofii 
that  an  essential  Deity  is  the  sole  existin* 
cause  of  their  creation,  preservation,  beauty^ 
harmony,  and  every  other  conceivable  quality 
belonging  to  them. 

By  anatomy  we  diseover  how  the  organs  in 
which  the  functions  are  carried  on,  are  situated, 
and  by  physiology  and  chemistry  we  compre<- 
hend  their  uses  and  the  character  of  the  ele- 
mentary qualities  and  particles  which  constitute 
them;  yet  to  say  that  the  organs,  or  their  si- 
tuations, uses,  or  composition  can  be  the  cause 
of  function ;  implies  that  such  organs,  their  si- 
tuation, uses,  and  composition  are  not  produced 
by  function,  nor  by  life,  but  by  some  inherent 
powers  which  they  possessed  previously  to 
there  being  any  occasion  for  function  or  for 
life;  but  the  natural  state  of  matter  bein^ 
rest,  and  the  nature  of  all  matter  being  the 
same  whether  in  the  form  of  organisation  or  of 
clay,  how  can  function  (from  which  audi 
mysterious  developments  accrue,  and  in  which 
is  concentrated  some  of  the  greatest  and  most 
delicate  phenomena)  result  from  organisation. 
Matter,  io  the  time  of  a  functional  perfbnmnoe» 
is  certainly  in  motion,  but  it  is  erroneous  to 
conclude  that  because  an  organ  raovesb  it  is 
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ftaiuraify  or  vtrhtaliy  possessed  of  means 
capable  of  producing  either  the  principle  or 
the  act  of  life,  and  whatever  is  not  natural  to 
matter  at  one  time,  and  in  one  part,  must  be 
So  at  all  times  and  in  every  part.  Hence  to 
suppose  that  life,  or  even  function,  results 
from  organisation,  when  that  organisation  is 
not  capable  of  producing,  is  contradictor}'.  It 
is  certain  that  matter  can  more  by  means  of 
attraction,  chemical  affinity,  repulsion,  gravita- 
tion, electricity,  and  many  other  peculiar  com- 
binations, but  such  motions  are  not  effected  by 
any  essential  attributes  in  the  parts  moved ; 
besides,  the  natural  immoveability  and  incapa- 
city of  the  organs  are  fully  illustrated  in  the 
instance  of  death ;  but  if,  for  argument  sake. 
We  suppose  function  to  be  the  consequence  of 
electricity,  or  of  any  attracting  or  repelling 
means,  or  if  these  means,  or  either  one  of  them, 
constitutes  function,  what,  we  may  ask,  ani- 
mates those  particles  which  are  instrumental 
in  causing  function?  It  is  from  the  great 
power  and  mobility  of  electric  fluids,  that  life 
has  been  considered  of  the  same  nature,  but 
admitting  that  either  of  these  means  may  con- 
stitute function^  it  cannot  certainly  give  ani* 
mation,  which  is  something  more  than  the 
result  of  mechanical  motion,  and  if  there  be  a 
principle  of  animation  which  does  not  emanate 
from  the  body,  we  may  believe  that  principle 
to  be  capable  of  acting  and  of  producing  func- 
tion at  the  same  time,  and  when  function  can 
be  proved  to  consist  of,  or  result  from,  one 
repelling  particle  repelling  another,  one  attract- 
ing particle  attracting  another,  from  the  laws 
of  gravitation,  or  from  chemical  means,  it  will 
be  proved  that  the  elements  and  all  nature 
possess  life,  and  that  the  chief  or  sole  causes  of 
motion  in  the  animal  frame  are  repulsion,  che- 
mical actions,  attraction,  and  gravitation. 

We  find  that  organs  are  modelled  and  ar- 
ranged differently,  and  that  the  same  qualities 
do  not  enter  their  composition,  but  how  can 
these  wonderful  events  be  produced  by  any 
of  the  above  means,  or  to  what  else  can 
they  be  attributed,  but  to  a  super-added  prin- 
ciple, distinct  from  organisation  ?  or  what  is 
capable  of  arranging,  preparing,  assimilating, 
and  subtilising  matter,  and  giving  it  an  or- 
ganic place  in  existence,  but  vital  spirit?  and 
admitting  the  cause  to  be  spirit  or  life  (for 
t  understand  the  epithet  in  no  other  sense 
than  as  spiritual),  we  may  ask  how  such  a 
principle  is  enabled  to  fulfil  such  important 
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ends.  We  find,  moreover,  a  succession  of 
events  and  changes  kept  up,  and  innumerable 
parts  and  fluids  preserved  in  motion,  but  we 
cannot  find,  either  from  reason  or  analogy, 
that  such  phenomena  can  be  carried  on  by 
any  inherent  capacities  of  any  part  of  materitd 
nature.  That  organisation,  or  the  peculiar 
and  varied  states  of  the  organs,  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  actions  and  changes,  may 
assist  life  in  determining  the  result,  is  highly 
probable,  but  that  it  should,  independently  of 
a  supei^ded  principle,  be  the  primary  and 
efficient  cause,  is  not  probable ;  besides,  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  secreted 
fluid,  or  any  other  animal  matter,  results 
from  the  organs,  when  they  cannot  result  but 
irhere  life  is.  True,  we  know  but  little  of  the 
h.ws  which  regulate  the  organic  economy,  and 
we  shottkl  know  still  less  if  a  principle  dis-* 
tinct  from  organisation  were  not  considered 
the  principal  cause;  and  to  think  that  the 
cause  of  animal  processes  rests  with  the  con- 
formation of  the  organs,  or  results  from  th^ 
mere  refinement,  delicacy,  or  any  other  state 
of  organisation ;  or  to  suppose  that  any  tez-* 
tures,  say  those  of  the  eye,  as  being  some  of 
the  most  delicate,  could  organise  and  animate 
themselves,  is  not  materialising  this  principle^ 
but  absolutely  denying  at  least  the  use,  if  not 
the  existence  of  such  a  principle.  The  cause 
is  life,  which  does  not  result  from  the  parts ; 
and  to  have  a  proper  notion  of  this  cause  is  to 
have  a  proper  notion  of  immateriality. 

Further,  all  organs  are  formed  from  a  fluid, 
and  every  such  fluid  is  a  selected  portion  of 
aliment ;  and  if  their  peculiar  characters  were 
the  production  of  any  part  of  their  nature,  of 
what  use  would  be  life,  which  is  the  only 
principle  capable  of  organising  the  fluids? 
and  dthougli  nutritive  particles  or  aliment 
help  to  preserve  life,  they  are  incapable  of  oc- 
complishing  such  an  end  until  some  wonderful 
change  has  been  wrought  upon  them  by  life. 
Besides,  the  very  idea  of  anything  arranging 
itself,  of  producing  a  state  in  itself  which  it 
never  before  represented,  and  which,  in  faet, 
is  unnatural  to  it,  is  truly  absurd.  Added  to 
this,  every  organ  appears  to  be  regulated  by 
different  laws,  and  there  are  no  two  organs 
which  differ  in  composition  that  are  instrU'^ 
mental  in  effecting  the  same  end,  and  what^ 
ever  laws  are  absolutely  exercised  over  matter^ 
I  consider  to  be  independent  of  that  matter. 
As  the  fluids  which  are  destined  for  fahnntio^ 
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curcQlate«  a  peculiar  influence  is  no  doubt  trans* 
vitted  to  them  by  life,  the  organs  or  vessels 
being  required  at  the  same  time  to  assist  in 
their  preparation  and  deposition.    The  matter 
which  is  received  into  the  stomach  for  digestion 
is  assimilated    and   prepared   by    life^  but 
many  fluids  are  poured  into  this  organ  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  process  and  adding 
extra  qualities  to  the  digesting  mass;  yet  the 
peculiar  influence  belonging  to  their  several 
fluids  is  not  occasioned  by  any  muscular  action 
of  the  stomach,  or  any  combination  of  fluids  or 
mode  of  circulation ;  and  if  blood  be  a  fluid 
retaining  life,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  whole 
influence  exercised  in  converting  it  into  &bric 
is  not  etUir^y  owing  to  those  vital  powers 
which  belong  particularly  to  the  organs  from 
whence  the  new  fiibrication,  or  supply,  or 
organisation  arises,  but  also  to  that  vital  in- 
fluence which  had  been  imparted  to  the  blood 
previously.    It  is  generally  believed  that  this 
fluid  poasetses  life,  but  whether  every  fluid  is 
possessed  of  it,  is  a  question  not  eiisily  solved. 
It  now  appears  that  animal  function,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  an  act  of  life ;  and  as  the  functions 
are  very  numerous,  and  every  action  must 
irise  from  power  or  a  producing  capacity,  and 
every  power  must  inherently  exist  with  some 
principle  or  substance,  and  as  different  effects 
cannot  result  from  the  same  action,  and  one 
power  is  incapable  of  producing  several  actions, 
it  wpuld  appear  that  as  there  are  innumerable 
different  ftinctions  carried  on  in  the  system, 
that  different  powers  are  concerned  in  per- 
forming diflbrent  functions  and  producing  dif- 
ferent conformations,  which  implies,  that  while 
life  is  organising  and  animating  the  body,  it 
posKsses  as  many  powers  as  there  are  functions 
to  be  performed  and  ends  to  be  accomplished; 
still,  while  life  is  capacitated  for  being  in  con- 
stant motion,  iC  does  not  consist  of  motion,  as 
some  believe,  but  all  functions  which  are  effects 
and  the  results  of  a  principle  which  of  necessity 
is  independent  of  them,  may  still  be  causes; 
and  if  they  should  cesse  to  exist,  the  cause  is 
not  to  be  found  in  them  but  in  that  of  which 
they  are  supposed  to  be  efibcts ;  yet  this  con- 
dusioB  no  way  militates  against  its  indepen- 
dence of  fiioction,  and  although  the  organs 
are  different  in  shape  and  composition,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  properties  of  life  are  dif- 
ferent in  diffbient  organs,  nor  can  we  suppose 
the  diflbrenee  in  organs  is  owing  either  to  4 
•oslied  or  inaeawd  atala  or  degie^  of  life^ 


nor  to  a  different  principle  ot  kiod  of  Ufc »  if 
life  admit  of  modification,  it  must  consist  of 
parts,  and  then  be  material  1  and  if  there  be  « 
diffSirent  principle  or  kind  of  life  in  each  organ, 
there  must  be  as  many  different  lives  in  thQ 
body  as  there  are  organs.    Life,  as  being  im- 
material, is  a  simple,  unoompounded,  and  in- 
divisible essence,  and  therefore  it  must  be  th« 
same  in  every  atom  of  the  body.    Vital  powers 
are  to  life  what  bulk,  figure,  extension,  and 
solidity  are  to  matter;  and  as  it  is  not  tb« 
province  of  any  essential  properties  to  act  (at 
least  according  to  the  views  of  our  limited  un* 
derstanding),  I  conceive  that  whatever  there 
is  in  spirit  capable  of  acting,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  active  capacities  or  powers;  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  conceive^ 
that  the  difference  in  organisation  and  the 
different  functions,  proceed  from  a  variety  of 
these  powers.    It  is  not  possible,  from  the 
nature  of  life,  that  one  organ  should  possess 
powers  which  another  does  not,  because  it  is 
certain  that  life,  or  all  its  properties,  powers, 
and  every  conceivable  thing  belonging  to  it^ 
roust  pervade  every  part  alike;  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  same  powers  are  to  act  in 
every  part,  or  that  some  are  not  destined  to 
act  in  one  part  and  some  in  another,  without 
having  such  powers  as  may  be  inactive  posi- 
tively abstracted.    Of  course  this  is  nothing 
more  than  conjecture;  but  without  knowing 
the  nature  of  spirit,  and  the  laws  of  connexion 
between  life  and  body,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  render  the  subject  more  intelligible ;  we  will 
conclude,  at  all  events,  that  the  same  power 
does  not  fabricate  every  organ  and  perform 
every  function ;  that  if  the  results  are  different,  if 
digestion,  fabrication,  and  secretion  are  dif- 
ferent processes,  that  the  cause  of  each  must 
be  different.    We  can  ascertain  the  distinctioa 
between  the  several  vessels  of  the  body,  and 
be  confident  thaty  through  their  instrumentality 
vital  actions  are  exercised  and  different  effects 
wrought;  and  although  the  mere  form  and 
composition  of  the  organs  are  not  the  cause, 
still  each  distinct  process  requires  a  peculiar 
conformation,  even  independently  of  any  vital 
power. 

We  need  not  inquire  whether  the  vital  in- 
fluence imparted  to  any  solid  or  fluid  be  active 
or  passive ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  although  we 
see  an  organ  acting,  we  know  no  more  how 
this  influenoe  is  oommunicatedj  or  how  life 
applies  itself  to  stiuctan  in  order  to  preduoa 
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tctioOj  than  the  nost  unconscious  beiog ;  and 
as  all  ipiritual  etaences  are  beyond  the  com* 
prebemioD  of  man,  we  cannot  possibly  tell 
vhat  they  are,  and  what  they  are  not,  capable 
of;  it  cannoty  therefore,  be  absolutely  dis- 
proved, that  life  acts  in  numberless  ways,  and 
possesses  many  capacities.  By  admitting  that 
different  capacities  exist,  and  that  each  instru- 
ment  possesses  an  individual  ecoiiomy,  we  are 
enabled  to  discover  many  new  and  interesting 
particulars. 

For  the  action  of  one  organ  the  assistance 
of  a  great  many  others  is  required ;  that  ia$ 
since  we  cannot  understand  that  a  function 
ever  existed  without  an  association  of  organs, 
we  must  of  necessity  suppose  such  an  associ- 
ation to  be  necessary  for  every  function ;  but 
the  great  question,  and  one  that  has  never  yet 


to  the  fiinctions  carried  on  in  tlie  i^iost  extreme 
parts;  and  the  series  of  actions,  while  mutu- 
ally influenced  by  one  another,  are  the  results 
of  indirect  as  well  as  direct  causes ;  and  such 
is  the  nature  of  life — of  each  power — of  each 
cause,  that  it  is  destined  to  furnish  some  fixed 
result,  and  to  make  that  result  co-operate  with 
other  causes  and  their  results ;  and  as  the  ends 
to  be  accomplished  are  very  numerous,  there 
must  accordingly  be  equally  numerous  causes, 
each  of  which,  while  producing  some  certain 
effect,  and  assisting  in  the  production  of  other 
effects  derived  from  different  causes,  must 
either  be  immaterial,  or  the  result  of  imma- 
terial influence. 

We  may  conclude  by  saying,  that  the  epithet 
life  is  used  to  denote  the  cause  of  that  uniform 
assemblage  of  organs  and  functions  which  is 


been  comprehended,  is^— What  is  the  state  of    found  in  the  human  economy, — to  denote  that 


life  when  an  organ  is  operating,  and  a  peculiar 
eombination  produced?  We  believe  that  it 
possesses  powers,  properties,  and  laws,  and 
this  information  we  gain  from  our  conceiving 
it  impossible  for  any  thing  to  exist  without 
such  qualities.  There  is  not  an  action  nor  an 
event  which  transpires  in  the  human  frame, 
but  is  capable  of  bearing  evidence  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  cause  which  has  no  relation  in 
point  of  real  being,  and  is  not  subservient  to, 


which  distinguishes  what  is  inert  and  inani^ 
mate  from  what  is  not;~that  whi<;h  developes 
the  body  in  forms  too  apt,  too  complex  and 
refined  to  resemble  any  thing  where  it  does 
not  exist ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  appa- 
rently unlimited  powers  and  nature  of  life, 
and  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  Being  who  insti- 
tuted the  laws  of  nature,  and  endowed  life 
with  such  powers,  we  must  acknowledge  the 
wisdom  of  that  Being,  and  be  conscious  that 


nor  produced  by,  the  organ — the  medium  of     our  souls  are  more  aspiring  than  gifted  with 


action  —  the  instrument  through  which  the 
events  are  made  known  to  us.  However,  we 
must  admit  the  laws  of  connexion,  or  that  in- 
comprehensible something  in  spirit,  which, 
although  infinitely  opposed  in  nature  to  the 
body,  allows  itself  to  exist  with  the  gross  par- 
ticles of  matter,  act  with  them,  and  change 
them,  to  be  that  which  every  philosopher 
would  most  willingly  understand:  and  no 
doubt  we  are  made  acquainted  with  many 
facts  concerning  it,  by  attentively  observing 
certain  visible  signs — the  great  uniformity  of 
structure-<-the  delicacy  and  unalterable  shape 
and  composition  of  every  organ — and  the  con- 
nexion subsisting  between  the  several  opera- 
tions. 

No  one  vit|il  power  could  operate  without 
the  interference  of  the  oilier  powers,  at  least, 
a  concurrence  of  the  powers  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  changes  which  take  place ;  so, . 
without  drculatioo  there  would  be  no  exha- 
lation, nor  any  other  vital  process  i  and  with- 


the  fruits  of  real  knowledge.  How  a  principle 
which  has  no  parts  should  operate,  or  how  a 
cause  which  is  invisible  and  without  parts 
should  make  its  effects  visible,  is  a  mystery 
which  every  inquiring  mind  would  solve,  if 
possible,  and  which  we  can  reconcile  only  by 
supposing,  that  in  such  a  case  nature  and 
Divine  Wisdom  go  hand  in  hand.  Unlike  the 
objects  of  sense,  which  experience  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain,  which  are  not  vital  spirits 
nor  intellectual  beings,  but  belong  to  the  ex- 
ternal universe,  and  constitute  what  we  call 
visible  or  material  nature,  it  is  not  only  imma- 
terial, but  distinct  from  both  mind  and  soul, 
which,  like  every  thing  spiritual,  may  leave 
the  world  without  taking  any  part  with  them. 
Life,  while  remaining  in  union  with  the  body, 
is  most  active  and  efficient;  it  adheres  to 
certain  laws,  adapts  itself  to  various  circum- 
stances, applies  powers  suited  to  all  forms  of 
structure ;  its  province  is  great,  and  its  capa- 
cities no  less  numerous  than  powerful.    Ob- 


out  secrttion,  the  process  of  digestion  would    jerve  its  effects ;  the  conftruction  of  a  moun- 
The  motion  of  the  heart  is  neccwiuy     tain  is  acknowledged  to  be  wonderfuJi  bift 
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what  is  It  compared  to  the  fabric — the  con- 
struction of  the  animal  body,  which  this  prin* 
ciple  has  formed,  to  the  surprise  and  delight 
of  mankind.  Think  of  the  minuteness,  per- 
fection, and  aptness  of  every  organ, — of  the 
uniformity  of  the  whole  body,  and  of  all  the 
organs,  some  of  which  are  almost  impercep- 
tible, and  all  undergoing  perpetual  changes ! 
and  at  that  instant  <wiU  our  thoughts  be  di- 


cealed  from  public  notice^  become  of 
no  avail  to  science^  but  if  allowed 
publicity^  xnigbt  prove  eminently 
beneficial  to  the  advancement  of  our 
art,  and  ultimately  tend  to  the  alle« 
yiation  of  human  misery. 

Governed  by  these  considerations, 
that  a  faithful  though  unfortunate 
narrative  would  frequently  prove  moat 


lected  to  a  cause  far  above  the  qualities  of    instructive  to  the  practical  surgeon^ 

I  have  been  induced  to  present  the 
following  case  of  Csesarean  operation 
for  insertion  in  the  London  Medical 
and  SurgicalJoumal. 

Mary^  the  wife  of  Edmund  For* 
rest^  resided  about  three  miles  from 
Blackburn^  was  a  poor  decrepit  wo- 
man in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  her 
age^  who  had  suffered  greatly  from  an 
accession  of  rheumatic  pains  of  the 
loins  for  a  series  of  years^  which 
eventually  produced  a  state  of  mala«» 
costeon  and  deformity,  which  ren-i 
dered  her  unable  to  walk  without 
support  for  the  last  three  years  of  her 
existence.  She  also  laboured  under 
anasarca,  with  an  ulceration  of  the 
lower  extremities,  troublesome  cough^ 
and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

Unfortunately  in  this  situation  she 
became  pregnant  of  her  fifth  child^ 
and  when  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  utero-gestation,  she  was 
seized  with  labour  pains,  and  Mr. 
Cocker,  pupil  to  Mr.  Pickop,  surgeon 
of  this  town,  was  called  to  attend  her 
on  Monday,  the  21st  of  August, 
1826.  Mr.  Cocker  stayed  with  her 
all  night,  and  occasionally  made  the 
necessary  examinations  to  ascertain 
the  progress  of  labour  and  position  of 
the  foetus,  but  found  to  his  surprise 
the  apertures  of  the  pelvis  sounusually 
distorted,  that  he  concluded  she  could 
not  be  delivered  in  the  ordinary  way, 
though  the  pains  were  rather  strong 
and  frequent. 

The  following  morning  (Tuesday), 
Mr.  Pickop  visited  her  ;  at  this  period 
labour  had  made  little  progress,  the 
liquor  amnii  had  not  escaped,  though 
the  pains  were  more  powerful  than 
before,  and  the  woman's  sufferings 
greatly  aggravated  by  a  distressed 
breathing,  a  quick  and  irrq^olar  pnlaey 


gross  matter.  We  cannot  philosophise  upon 
life  without  noticing  the  result  of  function,  or 
the  progress  through  the  many  stages  organic 
matter  passes  in  its  development,  and  the  in- 
fluence exerted  over  it  by  the  powers  of  life ; 
and  so  infatuating  is  the  subject,  that  we 
sometimes  desire  to  comprehend  not  only  vital 
nature,  but  the  infinite  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
It  is  impossible  that  any  unprejudiced  mind 
can  reflect  upon  and  acknowledge  the  diver- 
sities displayed  by  life,  which  must  have  a 
cause,  without  reflecting  on  and  acknowledging 
the  exceeding  wisdom  aod  power  of  that  cause 
—the  Being  who  •*  broods  over  the  face  of  the 
deep,  and  breathes  into  man  the  breath  of 
life."  While  endeavouring  to  learn  by  what 
means  the  workmanship  of  the  body  is  effected, 
and  feeling  our  inability  to  comprehend  it,  can 
we  disown,  as  the  atheist  does,  the  existence 
of  a  Being  more  primary,  more  efficient,  and 
more  infinite  than  life?  Can  tife,  on  which 
human  ingenuity  cannot  work,  and  which  the 
soul  cannot  comprehend,  be  supposed  to  have 
such  an  existence,  and  be  possessed  of  such 
powers  independently  of  a  creator,  a  Being 
more  capable  than  itself?  Certainly  not. 
The  world  in  its  stupendous  whole,  and  every 
thing  except  one,  must  be  an  eflfect,  and  that 
which  is  not  an  effect  can  be  no  other  than 
He,  whom  the  Christian  worships  and  adores 
as  the  God  of  Nature,  the  only  Being  omni- 
potent. 


CASB8  OF  CiESAREAN  OPEBATIOK. 

BT  IAMBS  BARLOW^  SURGEON,  BLACKBURN. 

It  is  to  be  regretted^  that  although 
the  records  of  surgery  furnish  a  greater 
number  of  successful  cases  than  those 
of  a  less  fortunate  nature ;  still  it  not 
unfrequently  happens^  that  adven- 
titious circumstances  occur  in  sur- 
'"^  operations^  whicb^  when  ooil^ 
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scarcely  numerable^  together  with  ob« 
vious  constitutional  debility. 

On  a  strict  examination  per  va- 
ginam^  the  distortion  of  the  apertures 
of  the  pelvis  appeared  to  Mr.  Pickop 
80  contracted^  that  he  was  unable  to 
attain  a  knowledge  either  of  the  state 
of  the  06  uteri  or  presenting  part  of 
the  foetus.  An  aperient  clyster  was 
administered^  and  Mr.  Pickop  left 
her^  with  strict  injunctions  to  be  sent 
for  on  the  advance  of  labour ;  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  he  was  recalled^ 
and  on  his  way  solicited  my  assistance 
on  the  case;  we  set  out  together^ 
and  arrived  at  the  patient's  dwelling 
about  nine  o'clock  the  same  evening, 
and  found  her  laid  on  a  bed,  with  her 
head  and  shoulders  supported  by  her 
husband,  gasping  for  breath,  ana  ap- 
parently in  a  dying  state.  On  seeing 
me  she  earnestly  begged  that  I  would 
release  her  front  her  misery,  as  she 
could  not  live  long  in  her  present  state. 

Without  delay  I  made  the  necessary 
examination,  and  soon  discovered  the 
deformity  of  the  pelvis  and  impedi- 
ments to  delivery  in  the  natural  way 
to  be  as  had  been  stated  to  me  pre- 
viously by  Mr.  Pickop ;  and  though 
I  took  much  pains  to  ascertain  the 
situation  and  state  of  the  os  uteri,  as 
well  as  position  of  the  foetus,  by 
making  pressure  on  the  abdominal 
region  with  one  hand,  while  the 
index  finger  of  the  other  was  em- 
ployed in  the  vagina,  yet  I  could  not, 
even  by  this  manoeuvre,  attain  my 
object,  owing  to  the  evident  distortion 
of  the  pelvic  apertures  and  pendulous 
state  of  the  abdomen,  yet  during  this 
research  I  was  enabled  to  predict  the 
living  state  of  the  foetus  by  the  motion 
conveyed  to  the  hand  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  uterine  and  abdominal 
parietes.  The  woman's  pulse  was 
irregular,  and  too  quick  to  be  enu- 
merated ;  her  breathing  oppressed  and 
interrupted,  attended  with  rattling  of 
the  throat;  and  countenance  exhibit* 
ing  a  ghastly  appearance,  all  of  which 
symptoms  indicated  approaching  dis- 
solution, and  from  Mr.  Pickop's  ac- 
count were  greatly  af^;ravated  since 
he  left  her  in  the  monuDg. 


In  this  perilous  state  a  auestion 
arose,  whether  to  have  immediate  re- 
course to  the  Csesarean  section,  or 
abandon  any  further  interference  in 
the  case.  But,  on  being  urged  to  the 
operation  by  the  supplications  of  the 
woman  and  her  attendants,  and  know- 
ing the  foetus  to  be  alive,  I  more 
readily  yielded  to  their  entreaties,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  a  professional  duty 
rather  than  sacrifice  the  child  by  un* 
necessary  delay  and  timidity. 

The  management  of  the  case  having 
been  resigned  to  me,  I  had  the  woman 
removed  from  the  bed  and  laid  on  her 
back  upon  a  table,  with  her  head  and 
shoulders  slightly  raised  with  pillows^ 
to  assist  her  breatliing,  and  while  the 
requisite  dressings,  &c.,  were  prepar- 
ing, Mr.  Pickop  introduced  the  ca- 
theter into  the  bladder  and  evacuated 
its  contents. 

I  commenced  the  operation  about 
two  inches  above  and  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  umbilicus,  by  making  an 
incision  in  a  longitudinal  direction  to 
the  extent  of  six  and  a  half  inches, 
and  parallel  with  the  fibres  of  the 
linea  alba,  through  the  distended 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  which  were 
very  thin.  The  peritoneum  being 
laid  bare,  a  small  opening  was  next 
made  therein,  which  admitted  the 
point  of  the  finger,  and  served  as  a 
director  to  the  probe-pointed  bistoury, 
by  which  this  membrane  was  divided 
upwards  and  downwards,  to  the  full 
extent  of  that  of  the  int^uments. 
The  uterus  next  arrested  my  atten- 
tion, and  was  divided  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  corresponding  extent 
with  the  other  tunics,  and  its  parietes 
were  observed  not  to  exceed  in  thick- 
ness the  edee  of  a  half-crown  in  any 
part  of  the  incision. 

A  portion  of  the  placenta  was  found 
adhering  to  this  part  of  the  organ^ 
and  its  membranes  being  ruptured 
with  the  fingers,  the  liquor  amnii  was 
allowed  to  escape  by  the  abdominal 
wound  rather  tnan  become  diffused 
among  the  intestines.  An  incision 
was  then  made  through  the  vascular 
substance  of  the  placenta,  which  ex- 
posed the  left  shoulder  of  a  female 
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infant  to  view^  with  its  head  situated 
at  the  fundus  uteri ;  the  child  was 
extracted  alive,  and  on  the  funis  um- 
bilicus being  tied  and  divided^  it  was 
resigned  to  the  care  of  a  female  at- 
tendant. 

The  placenta  and  membranes  were 
then  detached  from  their  connexions 
and  extracted  without  difficulty,  and 
the  uterus  contracted  as  speedily  as 
is  usual  in  ordinary  deliveries^  and 
the  incision  became  nearly  closed ; 
consequently  there  was  very  little 
blood  lost  during  the  operation,  ex- 
cejpt  what  escaped  from  the  divided 
edges  of  the  placenta  whilst  attached 
to  the  surface  of  the  uterus. 

This  part  of  the  operation  occupied 
only  a  few  minutes ;  but  the  joy  pro- 
duced on  the  occasion  excited  great 
agitation  of  the  system,  with  laborious 
breathing,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  bowels  became  forced  through 
the  abdominal  wound,  though  every 
effort  was  exerted  to  retain  them  in 
their  place. 

During  this  interval  the  poor  woman 
deemed  almost  exhausted,,  but  having 
a  little  wine  allowed  her,  the  breath- 
ing and  throbbing  of  the  chest  became 
more  tranquil,  which  greatly  aided 
our  efforts  in  replacing  the  intestines 
In  siiu,  on  which  she  gratefully  ex- 
pressed her  thanks  at  the  event  of 
the  operation. 

Mr.  Pickop  now  supported  the  sides 
of  the  abdomen  with  tne  palms  of  his 
hands,  and  pressed  the  incised  edges 
of  the  integument  in  contact,  whilst 
I  secured  them  by  means  of  several 
sutures  fdaoed  about  an  inch  apart, 
over  which  were  applied  pledgets  of 
dry  lint  and  strips  ot  adhesive  plaster, 
and  the  whole  surface  was  finally  pro- 
tected by  a  broad  bandage  passed  a 
few  times  round  the  body  so  as  to 
keep  the  abdomen  and  its  contents 
steady,  and  the  interrupted  sutures 
from  beinff  too  much  extended. 

Her  pulse,  which  before  the  opera- 
tion could  not  be  distinctly  counted, 
had  now  subsided  to  108,  with  the 
breathing  less  laborious  and  mind 
^ore  tranquil.    Twenty-five  drops  of 

net.  opii  we»«  given  in  a  little  wine. 


after  which  we  left  her  about  eleven 
o'clock  to  the  care  of  her  sister,  ^th 
strict  injunctions  to  be  kept  quiet,  and 
such  reffiraen  allowed  as  her  condition 
required. 

The  following  morning  (Wednes- 
day) Mr.  Pickop  visited  her,  and  was 
informed  she  haa  passed  an  easy  night, 
and  slept  at  intervals.  The  bowels 
being  constipated  an  aperient  enema 
was  administered,  but  without  much 
effect.     She  had  passed  urine  freely. 

Mr.  Cocker  saw  her  in  the  evening ; 
pulse  regular,  and  about  110,  and  she 
was  free  from  pain  or  fever.  On 
Thursday  morning  I  called  upon  her, 
and  she  said  she  had  got  some  refresh- 
ing sleep  during  the  night,  and  ap- 
peared cheerful  and  communicative. 

The  temperature  of  the  skin  was 
not  increased,  and  there  was  a  slight 
moisture;  pulse  110,  firm  and  regu- 
lar ;  tongue  moist  and  perfectly  free 
from  fur,  she  nevertheless  complained 
of  thirst  and  sickness,  with  occasional 
.vomiting.  The  bowels  not  having 
acted  since  the  operation,  the  clyster 
was  repeated,  but  without  effect.  I 
prescribed  a  saline  mixture,  a  dose  of 
which  to  be  taken  at  short  intervals 
in  the  act  of  effervescence,  and  eight 
grains  of  calomel  made  into  pills  with 
two  drops  of  croton  oil,  which  soon 
producea  several  copious  evacuations. 
1  now  removed  the  superficial  dress- 
ings from  the  wound,  together  with 
each  other  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  so 
as  to  inspect  tne  healing  process,  and 
was  pleased  to  find,  that  the  incision 
of  the  integuments  was  completely 
united,  and  the  dressings  dry  and 
scarcely  stained  with  dischaige  from 
the  part. 

The  abdomen  felt  on  pressure  ra- 
ther tense,  but  did  not  excite  pain ; 
the  lochial  discharge  was  uninter- 
rupted, and  appeared  in  every  respect 
as  is  usual  after  natural  parturition. 

On  Friday  morning  she  was  visited 
by  Mr.  Cocker,  who  was  informed 
that  she  had  passed  a  quiet  night,  her 
pulse  1 15  in  the  minute ;  tonmie  moist 
and  clean ;  breathing  more  laborious 
than  before;  urine  evacuated  natu- 
rally, and  in  sufSeient  qnaatity. 
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In  the  evening  Mr.  Pickop  saw 
her^  when  she  was  evidently  much 
changed^  with  pulse  160  in  the  mi- 
nute; great  tremor  and  distressed 
breathing ;  thus  she  passed  a  restless 
nighty  and  died  about  eight  o'clock 
the  following  morning  (Saturday), 
being  rather  more  than  three  whole 
days  subsequent  to  the  operation.  It 
is  now  nearly  seven  years  since  theope- 
ration  was  performed,  and  the  child  is 
at  present  enjoying  a  good  state  of 
health. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  this 
case  of  Gaesarean  section  excitedamong 
the  surgeons  of  our  dispensary  a 
groundless  suspicion  of  its  having  been 
unnecessarily    performed,   in   conse- 

Suence  of  which  the  body  was  cland- 
estinely disinterred,  and  the  follow- 
ine  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  report 
taken  down  in  writing,  by  a  medical 
pupil  during  the  dissection,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  pelvis  (which  is  now 
in  my  possession)  will  convince  any 
one  who  reflects  on  the  space  allowed 
for  the  passage  of  the  fcetus,  that  the 
operation  was  in  this  intance  impera- 
tively called  for.  The  deformity  of 
the  pelvis  in  the  instance  previously 
related,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state, 
was  produced  oy  malacosteon. 

Post-mortem  ea'amination  of  the 
hodi/  Jive  days  after  death. — The 
abdomen  was  not  unusually  distended, 
^nd  the  muscles  had  apparently  re- 
gained their  natural  form.  l<*rom  the 
violence  used  in  removing  the  body 
from  the  grave  to  the  place  of  dissec- 
tion, the  wound  in  the  integuments 
of  the  abdomen  was  slightly  separated, 
and  there  was  every  appearance  of  its 
edges  having  been  recently  lacerated. 

On  removing  the  sutures  and  ex- 
tending the  incision,  the  intestines 
and  uterus  were  exposed,  upon  neither 
of  which  was  there  the  slightest  mark 
of  inflammation. 

The  peritoneum  was  not  at  all  in- 
flamed, but  on  the  contrary  was  very 
pale,  as  were  also  the  intestines. 

The  uterus  was  remarkably  small 
and  contracted ;  the  incision  in  this 
organ  was  scarcely  two  inches  in  ex- 
tent, its  edges  three  quarters  of  an 


inch  in  thickness,  were  in  perfect 
apposition,  and  had  so  firmly  united 
that  it  required  considerable  force  to 
tear  them  asunder.  There  was,  per- 
haps, an  ounce  of  coagulated  blood 
effused  upon  that  p£Ut  of  the  perito^ 
neum  which  was  in  contact  with  the 
wound  in  the  uterus,  it  was  evidently 
undergoing  the  process  of  absorption. 
The  liver  was  very  small,  and  the  gall 
bladder  was  greatly  distended  with 
about  thirty  stones  of  various  sizes. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  from  the 
appearances  of  the  uterus,  as  stated 
on  dissection,  that  in  all  probability 
this  woman  would  have  recovered 
from  the  operation  had  she-  been 
afflicted  with  no  other  disease  than 
malacosteon. 

Diameters  qfthe  superior  apertures 
of  the  pelvis, — The  transverse  diame- 
ter measures  4J  inches,  taken  from 
one  sacro-iliac  symphysis  to  the  other. 

The  distance  from  the  right  aceta- 
bulum to  the  projecting  lumbar  ver- 
tebra, is  only  half  an  inch. 

The  distance  on  the  opposite  side, 
one  inch  and  a  quarter. 

I'he  largest  circle  that  can  be 
formed  in  any  part  of  the  superior 
aperture  does  not  exceed  one  inch  and 
a  half. 

The  antero-posterior,  or  sacro-pubic 
diameter  of  the  brim  is  two  inches. 

The  coccy-pubic,  or  long  diameter 
of  the  outlet  is  two  inches  and  a  half. 

The  bis-ischiatic,  or  short  diameter 
from  one  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to 
the  other,  is  two  inches. 

[Mr.  Barlow  when  in  town  during 
the  autumn  did  us  the  favour  of  show- 
ing ns'  the  pelvis  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  remarks;  and  the  admea- 
surements are  exactly  as  he  hns  stated. 
The  case  reflects  great  credit  upon 
him  as  a  judicious  operator,  and  as  an 
obstetrician  of  great  experience  and 
judgment.  Few  surgeons  would  ven- 
ture to  operate  under  such  untoward 
circumstances,  but  Mr.  Barlow  has 
the  great  gratification  of  frequently 
seeing  the  child  whose  life  he  so  cou- 
rageously preserved.  In  conversing 
•  with  him  on  his  successful  and  cele- 
brated case  of  the  Caesarean  section^ 
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he  mentioned  some  particularsrespect- 
ing  it,  which  he  did  not  publish,  and 
as  we  consider  these  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  abdominal  surgery,  we 
shall  republish  the  original  case,  and 
include  the  new  matter  in  brackets. 
—Eds.] 

"  JaDe  Foster,  of  the  village  of  Blackrod, 
was  in  the  40lh  year  of  her  age,  of  a  robust 
constitution,  and  mother  of  several  living 
children. 

"  She  had  the  misfortune,  on  returning  from 
Wigan  market,  to  fall  from  a  loaded  cart,  the 
wheel  of  which  passed  over  her  pelvis  as  she 
lay  on  her  back.  The  injury  she  sustained 
from  this  accident  made  confinement  to  her 
bed  necessary,  for  about  six  weeks.  She  was 
attended  on  this  occasion  by  the  late  Mr. 
White,  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Hawarden,  of 
Wigan,  and  some  others. 

"  From  enquiry  of  Mr.  Hawarden,  I  learned 
that  one  of  the  ossa  ilei  was  fractured,  and  much 
injury  done  to  the  whole  pelvis,  particularly 
to  the  ossa  pubis.  This  information  was  con- 
firmed to  me  afterwards  by  Mr.  White,  in  a 
conversation  I  had  with  him  on  the  subject. 
The  woman  being  then  in  great  misery  from 
the  accident,  was  very  adverse  to  an  accurate 
examination,  yet  the  above  statement  seems 
highly  probable,  both  from  an  irregularity  at 


rowness  at  the  brim.  Besides  thtsi,  the  outlet 
was  so  much  contracted,  that  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  I  could  introduce  three  fingers  at  thai 
part  [The  nurse  denied  that  the  patient  had 
received  any  injury;  she  assured  Mr.  Barlow 
that  the  woman  had  children  before  without  any 
operation,  and  some  were  in  the  apartment. 
He  was  greatly  surprised  at  this  statement,  and, 
on  retiring  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  he  over- 
heard the  nurse  observe,  that  he  ought  to  be 
told  the  truth,  or  he  would  leave  as  the  two 
practitioners,  who  had  preceded  him,  had 
done.] 

''After  asking  some  questions,  I  was  in- 
formed of  the  accident  This  information  in- 
duced me  to  repeat  my  examination  with  mote 
exactness^  in  order  the  better  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise dimensions.  Having  introduced  my  finger 
again,  I  perceived  a  very  evident  depression 
of  the  ossa  pubis,  with  a  protuberance  in  a 
direction  somewhat  more  towards  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum,  than  in  an  exact  line  with  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra.  From  this  I  was  led  to 
suspect,  that  there  had  been  besides  the  frac- 
ture, a  separation  at  the  symphisis  pubis,  and 
that  the  protuberance  just  mentioned  was  the 
consequence  of  a  deposit  of  bony  matter  at  the 
separated  part :  and  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  its  quantity,  from  knowing  that  it  projected 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  os  sacrum.  With 
some  difficulty  I  carried  up  my  finger  sdIB- 


the  part,  and  from  the  elevation  of  the  head  of    ciently  high  to  judge  concerning  the  degree 


the  thigh-bone,  on  the  left  side.  This  pro- 
duced a  shortening  of  the  limb,  and  of  course 
a  limping. 

"  Soon  after  her  recovery  from  this  injury 
she  became  pregnant,  and  on  Friday,  Nov« 
22nd,  1793,  she  was  seized  wiOi  kbour  pains» 
being  then  at  the  full  period  of  utero-gestation. 

''The  midwife,  who  attended  her  in  her 
former  labours,  was  sent  for  on  this  occasion, 
but  having  waited  with  her  several  days,  with- 
out the  least  prospect  of  delivery,  she  thought 
it  advisable  to  have  more  assistance,  especially 
as  the  waters  were  discharged  on  the  second 
day  of  the  labour,  and  no  part  of  the  chikl 
could  be  ascertained  to  present  within  reach. 
On  Tuesday  the  26lh,  I  was  desired  to  meet 
Mr.  Hawarden,  of  Wigan,  upon  a  consultation 
on  this  case,  but,  arriving  a  little  before  him, 
I  examined  the  parts  per  vaginam,  and  was 
extremely  surprised  to  find  that  I  could  barely 


of  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  which  appeared 
to  be  considerable,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from 
feeling  its  anterior  edge,  which  was  thin  and 
fiabby ;  but  no  part  of  the  child  wu  within 
reach. 

'*  Her  pains  had  left  her  the  night  before  ; 
her  anxiety  was  very  great,  her  palae  fiiU,  and 
respiration  difficult.  This  last  symptom  was 
moderated  by  the  loss  of  ten  ounces  of  blood 
from  the  arm. 

"On  conversing  with  Mr.  Hawarden,  he 
concurred  with  me  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  case,  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  the 
chiki  away  by  the  natural  passage.  Some 
little  conversation  passed  on  the  propriety  of  a 
division  at  the  symphisis  pubis,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  us  both,  that  the  narrowness  at  the 
brim  was  too  considerable  to  allow  much  ad- 
vantage from  such  an  operation,  therefor*  thai 


project  was  soon  abandoned.  The  only  al- 
my  finger  between  the  ossa  pubis  and  ,  temative  was  the  Csesarean  Operation ;  but 
It  luofbar  vertebia,  so  gnat  was  the  Dar«    the  well  known  danger  of  this  induced  Ur» 
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Hawarden  to  decline  taking  any  part  in  it,  and 
be  immediately  returaed  home. 

^  Convinced,  therefore)  of  the  impossibility 
of  effecting^  delivery  by  any  other  means,  it 
was  proposed  to  her  attendants,  but  was  not 
then  assented  to.  Indeed  the  idea  seemed  so 
dreadful  that  I  did  not  urge  it  much,  especially 
when  I  recollected,  that  of  the  nine  or  ten  in- 
stances then  on  record,  in  which  that  operation 
had  been  performed  in  this  country,  not  one 
had  furnished  a  voucher  for  its  success.  In 
this  forlorn  and  dangerous  situation  she  was 
left  to  the  care  of  the  midwife,  and  desired  to 
make  up  her  mind  as  soon  as  possible  concern- 
ing the  operation. 

''On  the  morning  following  (Wednesday 
27th),  [5th  day  of  labour]  I  was  again  sent 
for,  and  found  her  lingering  in  the  same  si- 
tuation. 

iVb/e.— [30th.  Sitting  up  eating  cockles 
with  her  children,  contrary  to  Mr.  B's.  di- 
rections.] 

"She  consented  to  the  operation  without 
the  least  hesitation.  1  immediately  called  in 
an  assistant  in  the  operation,  Mr.  Hawarden, 
a  practitioner  in  the  village  (Blackrod),  and 
brother  of  Mr.  Hawarden,  of  Wigan,  before 
mentioned. 

"  The  patient  being  taken  out  of  bed,  and 
placed  upon  a  table,  lying  on  her  back,  with 
her  head  raised  by  pillows,  I  began  by  making 


extracted  through  the  artificial  opening,  but 
unfortunately  was  dead,  yet  did  not  show  any 
material  signs  of  putrefaction.  The  placenta 
and  membranes  were  then  extracted  with  the 
greatest  ease  through  the  wound.  The  uterus 
was  very  thin,  scarcely  exceeding  that  of  the 
peritoneum,  and  equally  so  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  incision.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  examine  the  pelvis  from  the  abdominal 
wound.  The  hands  of  a  female  assistant  were 
applied  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  external  air,  and  to  press  out 
any  blood  that  might  be  diffused  among  the 
intestines,  after  which  the  sides  of  the  wound 
were  brought  together  and  secured  by  seven 
sutures,  over  which  slips  of  adhesive  plaster 
were  applied,  and  the  dressing  completed  by 
a  few  turns  of  a  flannel  bandage  round  the  body. 
"  The  peritoneum  was  not  included  in  the 
sutures,  and  no  part  of  the  viscera  protruded 
during  the  operation,  neither  were  there  any 
blood-vessels  divided,  which  required  to  be 
secured  by  ligature.  It  was  a  fortunate  cir« 
cumstance  that  no  haemorrhage  followed  the 
extraction  of  the  placenta,  as  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  an  atonic  condition  of  the 
uterus,  the  effect  of  long  distension.  The 
womb  contracted  properly,  the  lochia  were 
about  the  usual  quantity,  and  continued  as  in 
other  cases.  The  poor  woman  scarcely  com. 
plained  during  the  operation,  so  great  was  her 


a  longitudinal  incision,  five  inches  and  a  half    fortitude.    Soon  after  she  was  put  into  bed. 


in  length,  as  high  as  the  navel,  parallel  to  the 
Jinea  alba,  and  about  two  inches  to  the  left 
of  that  line.  [Transverse  incisions  are  better, 
as  healing  sooner.] 

''The  integuments  and  the  left  rectus 
muscle  being  cut  through,  a  sniall  opening 
was  made  through  the  peritoneum  at  the  upper 
part ;  and  by  means  of  a  probe-pointed  bis- 
toury, this  membrane  was  dilated  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  external  parts*.    The  uterus 


she  slept  without  taking  any  medicine  for  that 
purpose,  and  passed  a  good  night*  On  the 
29th  she  complained  of  a  fulness  about  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  with  an  inclination  to 
vomit,  and  on  laying  my  hand  on  the  abdo- 
men, a  degree  of  tension  was  distinguishable. 
Her  tongue  had  a  whitish  appearance,  and  her 
pulse  was  about  120.  A  laxative  clyster  was 
administered  with  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
painful  tension  of  the  abdomen  yielded  to  the 


was  now  exposed  to  view,  and  an  incision  of    stimulating  effects  of  a  blistering  plaster.    In 


the  same  length  was  continued  through  it. 
The  child  presented  with  its  breech,  and  was 

*  It  may  be  requisite  to  state,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  operation  Mr.  Ha- 
warden was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  fit 
of  syncope,  which  wholly  incapacitated  him 
firom  attending  to  the  steps  of  the  operation, 
and  having  no  other  professional  person  present, 
I  was  obliged  to  be  assisted  by  a  female  at* 
teiidint* 


short,  all  the  symptoms  which  had  before  in- 
dicated irritation,  now  suflfered  a  very  obvious 
remission.  Four  days  having  elapsed  since 
the  operation,  it  was  thought  eligible  to  remove 
every  other  suture;  on  the  sixth  the  remaining 
ones  were  taken  away,  and  the  wound  ap- 
peared perfectly  healed  [by  the  first  intention], 
"Though  she  had  been  a  nurse  to  her  other 
childien,  she  experienced  no  uneasiness  in  her 
breasts  on  the  present  occasion.  Her  health 
continued  in  an  improving  condition  until  De . 
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tember  4th,  when  it  received  some  interruption 
for  a  few  days  from  a  diarrhGea,  but  which  was 
checked  by  an  astringent  mixture.  On  the 
10th  she  ventured  out  of  bed,  on  the  1 7th  slie 
began  to  attend  to  her  domestic  employment, 
[and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  she  went  to  het 
church],  from  which  time  to  the  present,  1822, 
(an  interval  of  28  years)  she  has  had  a  good  state 
of  health,  menstruated  with  regularity  to  the 
usual  period  of  life,  but  never  has  been  preg- 
nant. [This  woman  died  about  the  yeair 
1826.] 
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Saturday t  November  30,  1833. 

MEDICAL     REFORM. — WESTMINSTER 
MEDICAL   SOCIETY. 

"  Viresque  acquirit  eundo." 

In  the  stage  at  which  Medical  Reform 
has  at  length  arrived,  it  may  be  allowed 
ua  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  indulge 
with  honest  satisfaction  in  a  passing  re- 
trospect of  the  principles,  which  we  have 
uniformly  advocated  touching  this  im- 
portant measure.  We  can  trace  our 
labours  in  the  cause  to  a  time,  when  no« 
thing  but  disunion  and  apathy  pervaded 
the  profession.  The  demon  of  corrup- 
tion was  then  too  firmly  seated  on  his 
throne  to  render  it  prudent  or  safe  for  any 
private  sulject,  except  such  hardy  rebels 
as  ourselves,  to  renounce  his  allegiance 
and  unfurl  the  banner  of  reform.  At 
last,  however,  amidst  the  general  revolu- 
tions  which  characterise  the  age,  our  trea^ 
MQn  is  on  the  point  of  becoming  guccesufuL 
Our  partisans  have  increased  to  an  alarm* 
ing  extent.  The  discontent  is  no  longer 
confined  to  secret  whisperings.  Public 
manifestoes  are  issued  against  the  usurped 
authorities ;  and  what  is  worst,  the  boldest 
language  of  the  original  malcontents  is 
tepeated,  and  their  principles  asserted. 
We  must  confess  we  have  felt  the 
latest  satisfaction  in  finding  the  senti- 


ments expressed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  so  per- 
fectly in  unison  with  all  we  have  ad- 
vanced at  other  times,  and  under  other 
drcumstanoes,  in  our  character  as  jour- 
nalists. Such  public  approbation  of  our 
principles  is  the  honorarium  quiddam  ,  to 
which  we  look  forward  as  the  reward  of 
our  exertions  in  the  public  cause.  We 
are  not  levellers,  on  the  one  hand^  who 
think  every  distinction  in  society  an  in-* 
fringement  on  the  rights  of  man,  and 
every  ancient  institution  a  mark  for  their 
mischievous  sport;  nor  are  we,  on  the 
the  other  hand,  blindly  atti^died  to  every 
thing  prescriptive,  without  regard  to  its 
adaptation  to  the  altered  state  of  society. 
In  our  projects  for  reform,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  square  our  conduct  by  that 
rule  which  Bacon  pronounces  godd.  "  It 
is  good,"  says  he,  "  not  to  try  ezpeti« 
ments,  except  the  necessity  be  urgent  or 
the  utility  evident;  and  well  to  beware 
that  it  be  the  reformation  that  draweth 
on  the  change  and  not  the  desire  of 
change  that  pretendeth  the  reformation.** 
The  object  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Westminster  Medical  Sodety  attracted, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  very  full  attend-^ 
ance  of  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  So- 
merviUe's  speech  in  opening  the  disons- 
sion,  will  be  read  widi  great  interest  It 
contains  a  succinct  and  ludd  statement 
of  the  grosser  abuses  of  the  system,  and, 
what  seemed  very  superfluous,  a  kind  of 
defence  or  apology,  for  the  conduct  of  the 
independent  members  of  the  professioD, 
in  meeting  in  the  Sodety  to  canvass  their 
grievances.  The  persons,  whose  wrath  be 
was  deprecating,  will  never  forget  his 
unpardonable  offence  against  their  supre- 
macy. They  have  sinned  too  deeply  to 
forgive.  With  respect  to  the  phyddansy 
thdr  narrow  exdudve  test  of  fitness  for 
admisdon  to  their  fdlowsliip,-*it8  total 
iirelevance  to  profesdonal  talent,  — its 
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moDBtrocit  harddiipt  upon  the  great  body    toatinentil  syitem  would  Hot  be 
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of  medical  practitioners^— its  gross  absur. 
dity^  when  it  turns  out  to  be  based,  after 
all,  upon  religious  professions— and  these 
Dotorioasiy  insinoere,— were  yery  ably  11- 
histrated. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  has  rendered 
itself  obnoxious  to  the  liberal  members 


In  this  country.  We  hare^  In  a  former 
number,  given  an  abstract  of  the  French 
kw  for  the  regulation  of  the  medical 
profession ;  we  hare  since  reoelTed  fuB 
accounts  of  the  refotms  meditated  in  thai 
system,  under  the  authority  of  M  Guiaot. 
The  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  it  is 


of  the  profession,  by  the  selfish  policy  of    our  intention  to  return  to  it  in  a  short 


its  governors.  They  are  self-elected,  self- 
perpetuated,  and,  in  consequence,  irre- 
sponsible. And,  above  all,  they  have 
merited  the  severest  censure  of  the  public, 
in  their  neglect  of  midwifery  as  a  branch 
of  education. 

We  can  never  suflSdently  admire  the 
happy  issue  of  the  Apothecaries'  applica- 
tion to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  glass.  Out 
of  this  simple  trading  transaction  with 
His  Majesty's  revenue,  of  great  import- 
ance  no  doubt  to  patients,  arose  that  piece 
of  legiabtion— the  Act  of  1815,  whidi  has 
bestowed  upon  a  trading  Company  the 
sole  r^ulation  of  medical  education,  and 


time,  when  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  its  details  at  length,  with 
refmnce  to  the  reforms  necessary  in 
our  own  medical  institutions.  In  the 
meantime,  as  the  discussion  of  the  re* 
solutions  which  embody  the  proposed 
alterations  is  a4joumed  to  the  next  meet- 
ing, we  must  reserve  any  remarks  upon 
the  plan  for  another  occasion*  The 
opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Copland,  who 
moved  the  second  resolution,  were  the 
echo  of  certain  observations  contained  in 
former  number  of  this  Journal,  which,  at 
the  time,  gave  great  offimce  to  certahi 
practititioners,  for  no  other  cause,  can 
we  imagine,  but  that  they  were  too  well 


has  operated  to  level  the  qiulifications  of    founded ;  need  we  say  we  allude  to  the 


medical  practitioners  to  the  minimum 
requisite  to  pass  the  HalL  A  still  greater 
evil  is  fdt  In  the  uncontrolled  powers 
the  Act  gives,  or  is  supposed  to  give,  to 
chemists  and  druggists,  to  practise  with- 
out education,  the  very  art  for  which 
Apothecaries  were  originally  incorpo- 
rated 

'After  a  summary  of  these  abuses,  and 
the  farther  abase  of  apprenticeriiips.  Dr. 
S.  briefly  pointed  out  the  remedy  he  pro- 


indecent  traffic  in  fire-boxes,  matches, 
quack  medicines,  and  such  stuff,  which 
is.  openly  carried  on  by  some,  who  pre- 
sume to  call  themselves  medical  prac- 
titioners. It  is  with  {Measure  we  had  the 
concurrence  of  such  an  old  reformer  as 
Dr.  C,  whose  labours  in  the  cause  we 
luve  the  honour  of  continuing  in  our 
condemnation  of  such  gross  abuses.  Nor 
ean  there  be  a  more  interesting  sul^ect 
to  the  respectability  of  the  profession, 


posed,  in  the  institution  of  one  Faculty  of    than  the  practicability  of  checking  the 


Medicine  or  Coll^^  of  Physicians  and 
Burgeoiia,  to  preude  over  and  r^pilate 
the  medical  profession  in  the  United 
'Kingdom ;  and  condnded  with  a  resoht- 
tioD,  that  the  Sodety  concurred  in  the 
general  desire  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  CosteUo,  in  seconding  the 
fBoHns^  obB«ved»  he  wm  coavinosd  the 


mean  violations  of  medical  ethics  t6 
which  the  worthy  doctor  alluded.  After 
an  able  cxpos^  by  Dr.  Jewd,  of  the  con- 
duct of  both  Coupes,  in  negleetiDg  to 
provide  the  public  with  competent  pnK> 
titioners  in  midwifery,  and  some  obser- 
vations by  Drs.  Webster  and  Ryan,  w^ 
moved  and  seoonded  the  resolution  asos' 
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mB  acyonmed  to  the  next  meeting  of  tlie 

Society* 

We  need  scircely  addj  that  the  dia* 
Ciusion  of  the  abuses  of  the  medical 
eorporationsy  and  their  unfitness  for  the 
present  state  of  society^  was  conducted 
-without  a  dissentient  voice;  all  were 
unanimous  in  voting  them  nuisances. 
The  more  difficult  task  of  reoonstracting 
the  ruined  edifice  remains  still  to  be  ao* 
complished.  Whatever  be  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Society  on  Dr.  Somer- 
ville's  plaa  5  the  proposal  to  petition  par« 
liament  for  a  parliamentary  committee, 
will,  at  all  events,  meet  with  general  con- 
currence. 

ICUports  of  |&oc(et(es. 


Jteporl  of  the  Wesimimfier  Sucid^.  '■  ^ 

the  debate  tittes,  aod  cstabliihsd  unjust  *diitiaetioiw» 
contrary  to  the  original  charter.  Tlie  colWg* 
by-laws  excluded  the  ablest  phyiiciaiis  from 
the  fellowihip,  vnleM  they  were  educated  nl 
Ozfoid  or  Cambridge,  where  there  were  bad 
medical  schools.  The  Professor  of  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  one  of  these  Uoiveisities,  re* 
sided  at  Worcester.  In  the  tonne  of  ttmo 
it  has  happened,  that  medical  schools  in  both 
Universities  have  become  very  inferior  to  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  Is  it  not  thea 
nnjust  and  preposterous,  that  no  one  can  be 
elected  a  fellow,  unlets  educated  at  either 
University,  or  at  Trinity  College,  Dnbltn, 
while  graduates  of  all  other  national  and 
foreign  Universities  are  ineligible,  though 
having  had  superior  sdvantag^.  This  col* 
lege  would  not  admit  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
or  a  host  of  the  most  scientific  physicians^ 
while  empirics  sre  allowed  to  slay  his  Ma- 
jesty's lieges  with  impunity. 

The  College  of  Snrgeons  are  not  repre- 
sentatives of  the  surgeons  of  England  ;  the 
Court  of  Examiners  and  Council  are  self* 
elected  individuals,  and  the  members  at  large 
are  excluded  from  all  place  and  interest  in 
the  management  of  the  institution.  The  late 
justly  celebrated  Mr.  Brookes  was  never 
elected  to  any  office,  and  another  anatomist 
was  persecuted,  until  the  profession  advocated 
hiscause^  though  he  soon  became  a  professor 
in  the  London  University.  With  respect  to 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  he  hsd  to  ob« 
serve,  that  in  1814,  when  a  few  of  tbesa 
waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
to  request  him  to  reduce  the  duty  on  glass^ 
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J.  T.  Pbttigbbw,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  in 
tbe  Chair. 

Medical  Reform. 
Dr.  Somsbvillb  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to 
introduce  the  importsnt  subject  of  medical 
reform  before  the  Society,  and  he  felt  satis- 
fied that  it  would  be  coolly  and  impartially 
discussed.  The  profession  was  nesriy  una- 
nimous in  opinion,  that  tbe  present  condition 
of  the  faculty  was  debased  snd  degrsded.  All 
admitted,  except  those  implicated  in  exist- 
ing abuses,  that  the  medical  corporations  of  Ihey  hsd  little  idea  of  acquiring  the  sole  re- 
the  United  Kingdom  were  totally  unsuited  to     gulation  of  medical  education.    The  College 


the  present  period.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
destructives,  who  would  propose  to  pull  down 
colleges ;  but  he  was  a  strong  advocate  for 
adapting  them  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It 
has  been  said,  that  this  Society  was  not  the 
place  to  discuss  medical  reform,  and  to  this 
he  was  prepared  to  answer,  that  physicians, 
surgeons,  or  apothecsries  were  not  allowed 
to  state  their  grievances  in  the  institutions  to 
which  they  belonged,  for,  in  fact,  they  had 
no  connexion  with  them.  He  would  prove 
the  truth  of  this  opinion,  by  a  brief  exposition 
the  abuses  of  each  of  the  corpon^ons  in 
adon.  The  College  of  Physicians  had  di- 
'd  iu  members  into  fellows  and  Uoea« 


of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  neglected  the 
interests  of  the  profession,  in  allowing  the 
Society  of  Apotliecaries  to  obtain  more  power 
than  the  legislature  ever  intended.  He  sd« 
mitted  that  the  Society  had  done  much  good, 
but  bad  prosecuted  general  practitioners,  and 
ruined  them,  while  chemists  and  druggists 
are  unnoticed,  llie  system  of  sppreotioeship 
is  condemned  on  all  sides ;  snd  no  one  dis- 
sents from  the  opinion,  that  chemists  snd  dnig« 
gists,  who  do  not  receive  a  medical  education, 
should  be  restrsined  from  compounding  drags, 
or  practising  medicine.  If  we  look  at  the 
state  of  the  profession  ia  any  part  of  Enrope^ 
ire  find  the  laws  idatiog  to  it  mtBttb  battai 
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for  the  pffotecdon  of  public  health,  than  in     fonnd  in  any  other  |>art  of  thft  world,  and 
oar  own  coantry.    There  it  one  ftcnlty  of    which  degrade  at  in  the  eyet  of  the  public. 


Biedicine  for  the  management  of  all  mattera 
telatiDg  to  the  faculty*  He  saw  no  objection 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Medical  Council  or 
Faculty,  compoied  of  all  Kientific  physicians 
and  surgeons.  A  rumour  is  afloat  that  a  royal 
commission  will  be  appointed,  but  who  ever 
heard  of  the  labours  of  the  commission  ap« 
pointed  for  Scotland  in  1826.  A  parliamen- 
tary committee  would  be  preferable*  as  it 
would  be  impartial  and  independent  of  all 
corporations ;  and  he  felt  satisfied,  that  the 
Society  would  unanimously  resolve  to  petition 


Quacks  are  patronised  by  govemment«.they 
are  never  punished  ;  but  if  a  medical  prac- 
titioner  commit  an  accidental  error,  vengeance 
awaits  him.  If  the  profession  were  regulated 
in  a  proper  manner,  none  of  its  members  dare 
disgrace  himself  by  selling  quack  medicines ; 
medical  ethics  would  be  enforced;  and  no 
physician  dare  attempt  to  oust  the  practitioner 
who  called  him  ioto  consultation. 

Dr.  Jewel  seconded  the  resolution,  and  ob« 
served,  that,  according  to  the  by-laws,  no 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  was  aU 


both  houses  of  parliament,  for  a  redress  of     lowed  to    enter  a  lying-in  chamber.     Dr^ 


grievances.  Dr.  Somerville  then  proposed  the 
first  resolution,  which  will  be  found  appended 
to  this  report. 

Mr.  Costello  seconded  the  resolution,  and 
said,  that  after  an  explanation  given  to  him 
by  Dr.  Somerville,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
continental  system  would  not  be  received  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Dermott  was  of  opinion,  that  the  eon* 
court  was  the  only  system  for  the  correction 
of  abuses. 

Dr.  Eppa  observed,  that  a  royal  commis- 
sion would  do  little  good  ;  and  had  medical 
men  done  their  duty,  we  should  be  long  since 
independent,  but  they  had  not  responded  to 
the  general  feeling.  The  spirit  of  reform  was 
now  abroad,  and  could  not  be  controlled  by 
royal  commissions.  The  .country  was  over- 
run by  quacks,  regular  as  well  as  professional, 
and  the  College  of  Physicians  neglected  to 
correct  this  and  all  abuses.  He  did  not  belong 
to  that  body,  because  religious  tests  were  re» 
quired  of  those  who  were  admitted  as  fellows; 
they  should  swear  to  the  tbirty.nine  Articles 
a  hundred  times  over,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  though,  per- 
haps, some  of  them  never  read  them,  and 
few  belicTed  in  them.  Such  tests  were  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  must  be 
abolished.  The  resolution  was  then  put  and 
carried  unanimously* 

Dr.  Copland  rose  to  propose  the  second 
resolution.  He  believed  be  was  the  oldest 
medical  reformer  at  the  meeting  ;  he  had  com- 
menced more  than  ten  years  ago,  when  he  was 
Editor  of  the  Medical  Repotitory  (the  former 
series  of  this  Journal),  but  few  joined  him,  and 
all  fell  off  in  a  short  time.  We  are  governed  by 
lawf|  ia  this  coontiyi  which  are  not  to  be 


Hunter  was  ineligible,  as  well  as  all  who 
practised  midwifery.  A  president  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  published  letters  in  the 
newspapers  against  those  who  practised  mid- 
wifery, and  wu  suspected  to  be  the  author  of 
an  abominable  pamphlet,  which  was  a  dis« 
grace  to  any  member  of  the  profession.  In 
this  country  any  one  might  practise  mid- 
wifery ;  and  those  engaged  in  that  branch  saw 
daily  examples  of  mischief  inflicted  by  igno« 
rant  persons.  In  all  parts  of  Europe,  those 
who  practised  this  branch,  whether  male  or 
female,  were  obliged  to  receire  a  proper  edu- 
cation ;  but  the  medical  corporations  of  Eng. 
land  grossly  neglected  their  duty  to  the  public 
and  to  the  profession,  by  allowing  ignorant 
persons  to  undertake  tliis  responsible  and  dif- 
ficult branch  of  practice. 

Dr.  Webster  rose  to  propose  the  third  reso- 
lution. He  was  not  one  of  those  who  would 
pull  down  existing  institutions,  but  he  would 
have  them  thoroughly  reformed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  profession  and  public.  He  con- 
demned the  religious  test  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  as  physicians  of  the  highest 
talents  were  to  be  found  among  catholics, 
quakers,  and  other  persuasions.  The  dix. 
tinctions  between  Fellows  and  Licentiates  was 
degrading  and  unjust,  and  could  not  be  con- 
tinued. 

Dr.  Ryan  seconded  the  resolution,  and 
said  that  as  his  opinions  on  medical  reform 
were  so  well  known  to  the  medical  world,  he 
should  not  obtrude  them  on  the  meeting.  He 
was  a  radical,  but  not  an  ultra  radical  re- 
former. He  was  not  a  leveller;  but  would 
contend  that  the  present  state  of  the  pro- 
fession was  so  degrading,  that  it  must  be 
thoroughly  reformed.    The  conduct  of  the 
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fttd  isfvteiiii^  to  it*  nemberi  or  lioentUtaiw 
These,  in  coliegiftte  phraseology,  were  de« 
signated  aUmi  Aommet,  minut  doeii,  though 
they  were  the  main,  the  chief  sopporters  of 
the  medical  literatuie  of  the  country.  Never* 
thelesa,  tliey  dare  not  enter  their  own  college* 
inspect  the  library  or  museum,  without  a  Bpe<* 
cial  leave  of  the  President  and  Fellows^ 
There  were  Licentiates  now  present  who  had 
done  more  for  the  fame  of  British  medical 
literature,  than  all  the  Fellows  together.  The 
name  of  Mason  Good  was  not  on  the  roll  of 
Fellows,  neither  were  those  of  Jenner,  Hunter, 
fee  The  College  Eiaminers  were  often 
junior  to  the  candidate,  and  their  eupercilious 
behaviour  was  the  most  uncourteous  imagin* 
able.  Some  of  these  Examiners  were  not  known 
live  yards  from  the  College,  and  they,  for« 
soolh,  were  to  ascertain  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  their  seoiois  by  many  years, 
who  could  actually  teach  them  the  practice 
of  medicine.  He  did  not  allude  to  the  pre- 
sent Examiners,  he  really  took  so  little  in* 
tereat  in  the  College  affairs,  that  he  did  not 
know  who  they  were.  Had  the  College  ad- 
mitted those  who  had  done  most  for  science, 
the  museum  and  library  would  be  augmented, 
jealousies  would  cease,  and  physicians  would 
be  io finitely  more  respected  than  they  are  at 
present. 

Dr.  Johnson  then  moved  an  adjournment, 
and  Dr.  Somerville  was  requested  to  read 
the  remainder  of  the  resolutions,  which  are  as 
follows. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Somerville,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Costello,  and  unanimously  carried. 

I.  That  this  Society  participate  in  the  feel- 
ings which  so  generally  pervade  the 
members  of  the  Medical  Profeesion,  aa 
to  the  necessity  of  a  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession in  these  kingdoms,  with  the  view 
to  its  being  placed  on  a  footing  more 
suited  to  the  advanced  stake  of  medical 
science,  as  well  as  more  consonant  to  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  present  age. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Copland,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Epps. 

II.  That  the  grievances  at  present  so  gene- 
rally complained  of  by  the  members  of 
the  Medical  Profesaioo,  appear  to  the 
Society  ia  a  great  aieasttie  to  ariae  (um 


the  existing  constltutioii,  whttKer  bf 
eharteie^  atvlaiee,  or  bj4awa»  of  aovM  ^f 
the  Bledical  Incerporattoaa ,  to  wiudi  thm 
duty  of  regulating  the  Prbfeasioo  ia  ikm 
country  has  been  intrusted. 
Moved  by  Dr.  Webster,  seconded  by  Dr* 
Byan. 

III.  That  the  charter  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Phyaicians  of  London,  having  beev 
granted  prior  to  the  union  with  Scotlaod 
and  Ireland,  and  at  a  period  when  the 
practice  of  medicine  was  in  many  of  its 
essential  features  different  from  that  of 
the  present  day,  and  iu  jurisdiction  being 
virtually  limited  to  physiciana  practisinf 
within  seven  miles  of  London,  ia  inade. 
quate  to  the  important  objects  for  which 
the  charter  was  framed,  and  the  by-lawf 
of  the  College  establishing  an  arbitrary 
distinction  of  practising  physiciana  into 
two  classes  or  grades,  haa  proved,  and, 
if  permitted  to  exist,  will  continue  to  be, 
a  source  of  jealousy,  when  the  interests 
of  the  public  require  the  utmost  cordiality 
and  harmony. 

The  following  resolutions  were  read,  and 
are  to  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

IV.  That  the  privileges  conferred  by  the 
charter  of  the  Royal  dbllege  of  Surgeons, 
limiting  the  number  of  members  of  the 
council  to  twenty-onCy  and  giving  to 
these  individuals  the  power  of  appointing 
othera,  of  their  own  number,  whose  ap. 
pointments  are  to  continue  for  life,  and 
to  whom  is  intrusted  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  diploma  of  the  College, 
and  by  whom  the  regulations  relative  to 
their  education  are  framed,  is  highly  ob- 
jectionable, knd  subjects  the  character  of 
the  council  to  the  charges  of  exclusion, 
self-election,  self-perpetuation.  and  irre- 
sponsibility. 

V.  That  the  act  of  the  legislature  by  which 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  licensing  the 
General  Medical  Practitioners  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  under  the  designation 
of  Apothecaries,  is  committed  to  a  trading 
company,  is  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  the  Profession,  aud  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  public. 

VI.  That  the  exemption  of  Chemists  and 
Druggists  Crom  all  controol,  as  permitted 
by  the  act  of  1815,  is  prejudicial  to  the 


RqioH  qf  ike  Medkal  Sockis  flf  Lmsdon.  $99. 

i|i  whtt  oasM  it  was  of  a^rvioa,  tad  in  whal 
it  was-impfoper. 

Dr.  Negri  in  reply,  said,  that  be  had  tried 
it  in  three  cases  only,  in  which  it  did  not 
prove  aaceessful ;  these  were  cases  of  H«me« 
temesis,  which  were  relieved  by  other  means. 
Dr.  Williams  observed,  that  there  was  one 
c^se  mentioned  in  the  paper,  in  which  there 
was  disease  of  the  spleeo,  and  it  was  stated, 
that  this  disease  disappeared  with  the  one  for 
which  the  remedy  had  been  administered ;  ho 
wished  to  ask  Dr.  Negri  if  be  considered  that 
the  ergot  of  rye  had  aoy  influence  over  that 
organ. 
Dr.  Negri  conld  not  say  whether  the  re* 
medicine,  which,  under  the  direction  of  medy  in  question  exerted  any  influence  over 
the  legislsture,  shall  preside  over  and  the  spleen  ;  but,  certainly,  the  protuberance 
regulate  the  education  and  practice  of  observed  on  the  left  side  disappeared  with  th* 
the  medical  profession  throughout  the     original  disease. 

Mr.  Proctor  observed,  that  this  was  a  most 
valuable  paper,  if  the  results  mentioned  in  it 
could  be  relied  on,  as  we  were  entirely  at  a 
loss  in  such  cases,  after  having  employed  the 
customary  remedies,  what  to  do.  He  related 
a  case  of  basmatemesis^  in  which  the  patient 


conmuQitjr.  .That  it  is  highly  expediem 
that  all  Chemists  and  Druggists  should 
midergo  a  proper  course  of  education  and 
examination  and  be  duly  licensed  for  the 
dispensing  of  medicines. 

Vil.  That  any  person  assuming  tlie  title 
or  designation  of  a  medical  practitioner,* 
or  acting  'as  such  without  l)etng  duly 
licensed,  should  be  subject  to  penalties, 
.on  information  before  the  ordinary  law 
tribunals. 

VIII.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society, 
the  evils  now  complained  of  will  be 
remedied  most  effectually  by  the  con- 
stitution of  one  faculty,  or  academy  of 


United  Kingdom. 
IX.  That  the  Committee  of  the  Society  be 
instructed  to  prepare  petitions  to  the 
legislature,  embodying  the  principles  of 
the  preceding  resolutions,  and  that  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  shall  eipress  the 


wish  of  the  Society  that  a  Committee  of     was  very  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  in 


the  House  of  Commons  may  be  ap- 
pointed, to.inquire  into  the  present  state 
of  the  education  and  practice  of  the 
medical  profession  throughout  the  empire. 

MBDIOAL  80CIST7,0F   LONDON. 

Monday,  Nooember  35, 1833. 

William  Kinodon,  Esq.,  the  Presi- 
dent, being  absent,  Mr.  Leese, 
V.P.  took  the  Chair. 

Tbb  Secretary  having  read  the  minutes  of  the 
Society  for  the  previous  meeting,  and  these 
having  produced' no  observations,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  a  paper,  written  by  Dr.  Negri. 
On  i^  ^ficttoy  of  t\e  SeccUe  Comuhtm  in 
H<Etnorrhage$t  and  Leucorrhcga,  and  iU 
Effectt  in  GonorrhcBOy  which  will  be  found 
in  another  page,  should  be  read  to  the  So- 
ciety, and  submitted  to  tlieir  discussion.  The 
paper  having  been  read  ; 

Dr.  Shearman  begged  to  be  informed  by 
Dr.  Negri,  in  how  many  unsuccessful  cases 
the  remedy  had  been  employed,  as  the  doctor 
had  only  related  the  successful  ones,  and  he 
(Dr.  Shearman)  thought  that  the  substance 
in  queation  could  not  be  received  as  a  remedy 
in  sueh  diseases,  without  being  able  to  judge 


which  he  had  used  turpentine  with  the  great- 
est success,  at  the  same  time  supporting  the 
strength  of  the  patient  He  thought  that 
the  ergot  of  rye  could  not  be  used  with  safety 
where  the  disease  depended  on  active  hemor- 
rhage, especially  of  the  lungs.  He  should 
feel  obliged  to  Dr.  Negri  if  he  would  inform 
the  Society  in  what  manner  the  secale  cor- 
nutum  acted,  whether  it  acted  as  a  stimulant, 
as  this  was  a  point  of  importance. 

Dr.  Negri  thought  he  should  be  enabled  to 
answer  this  question  sstisfactorily  to  the  So- 
ciety, when  he  read  the  second  part  of  his 
paper,  in  which  he  should  relate  many  cases 
of  gonorrhoea  treated  successfully  by  the  secale 
cornutum. 

The  President  wished  to  be  informed  if  Dr. 
Negri  hid  found  the  use  of  the  secale  cornu. 
turn  successful  in  the  first  stage  of  gonorrhoea. 

Dr.  N.  replied  that  he  had  found  it  fail  in 
several  cases  in  the  first  stage  of  thst  disease, 
but  it  generally  succeeded  in  arresting  the 
discharge  after  the  first  stage. 

Mr.  Blenkairne  thought  it  empirical  prac- 
tice to  employ  any  remedy  in  the  indiscrimi- 
nate manner  in  which  Dr.  Negri  appeared  to 
have  employed  this.  He  thought  that  Dr.  N« 
ought  to  have  stated  more  ftiUy  in  his  paper» 
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ID  what  eases  the  secale  was  of  lervict,  and 
in  what  cases  it  would  prove  prejudicial. 

Dr.  Whitiog  considered  that^  in  the  paper, 
which  had  been  read  to  the  Society,  too  great 
a  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  effects  ot  the 
secale  cornutum,  in  the  cases  related  by  the 
writer,  since  other  remedies  had  been  em- 
ployed before  the  use  of  that  substance,  and 
he  thought  that  the  success  attributed  to  the 
ergot  of  rye,  was  only  tlie  good  effects  of  the 
other  remedies  beginning  to  operate,  when 
the  secale  cornutum  was  employed.  He  also 
agreed  with  Mr.  Blenkainie,  that  a  sufficient 
distinction  had  not  been  drawn  between  ihe 
CDses  in  which  this  remedy  would  be  of  ser- 
vice, and  those  in  which  it  failed. 

Dr.  Negri  acknowledged  that  in  all  cases 
of  bsmorrhaee  it  did  not  succeed,  as  he 
had  related  in  the  introductory  part  ^of  his 
paper.  With  respect  to  the  remedy  being 
employed  together  with  other  remedies,  he 
certainly  bled  thB  patients  where  inflamma- 
tion was  present.  If  Dr.  W.  had  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  first  part  of  the  i)aper,  he  would 
have  seen  that  he  (Dr.  Negri)  bad  neglected 
to  use  any  other  remedy  whilst  using  the 
secale 

Dr.*  Whiting,  in  reply,  sUted,  that,  as 
other  remedies  had  been  employed,  he  still 
thought  that  to  them  might  be  attributed  the 
good  results  related  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  Proctor  thought  that  Dr.  Whiting  at- 
tributed to  the  other  remedies  employed  by. 
Dr.  Negri,  an  effect  which  did  not  belong  to 
them,  as  they  were  ,only  employed  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  use  of  the  secale  cornutum. 
In  employing  the  acetate  of  lead,  we  always 
use  some  other  remedies  before  this  substance; 
but,  the  astringent  effects  of  the  acetate  are 
never  attributed  Jo  the  remedies  before  em- 
ployed* 

A  gentleman  thought  that  this  remedy 
ought  only  to  be  employed  in  passive  hemor- 
rhages. He  ^wished  to  know  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  the  medicine.  He  himself  had  had 
occasion  to  administer  it  in  a  case  where  there 
was  sickness,  and,  certainly,  the  sickness 
was  arrested,  which  was  attributed,  by  the 
patient,  to  this  remedy.  He  thought,  with 
several  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  before, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been 
clearly  stated  in  what  cases  tliis  remedy 
acted  with  good  effect,  and  in  what  it  had  a 
deleterious  one.  He  should  likewise  wish 
to  know  the  best  form  of  administering  it,  and 
the  proper  dose  in  which  it  should  be  admin- 
istered; as  in  some  of  the  cases  related  in 
the  paper,  it  was  stated,  that  in  some  in- 
stances five  grains  were  given,  aud  in  others 
twelve ;  he  should  therefore  wish  to  know  the 
precise  dose. 

.  Dr.  Negri  replied  that  he,  in  his  own  prac- 
tice, never  gave  more  than  five  or  six  grains 
at  a  time,  but  repeated  the  dose  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  case.  In  some  cases,  be 
bad  given  it  every  half  hour,  in  others,  every 
hour,'^  and  in  others  only  three  .times  a  day. 


As  to  die  case  in  which  twelve  flfrains  bad 
been  administered  at  a  dote,  he  was  indebted 
for  that  to  another  gentleman,  aod»  conae- 
quently,  could  not  answer  for  the  maaoer  of 
administration.  He  hadem[>loyed  the  pow. 
der,  as  the  mode  of  administering  it,  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  S.,  who  first  made  use  of  it 
in  these  cases. 
The  Society  then  adjourned* 


USDIOO-BOTANICAL  80CIBTY  OF 
LONDON. 
Tueiday,  November  26(A,  1833. 
Dr.  Ryan  in  the  Chair.  . 

Dr.  SiOMOND  read  a  paper  on  the  Matiicana 

Caraomilla,  by  Batha  pf  Prague,  and  upon  the 
real  Aconitum  Napellus  of  Stoerck,  gathered 
in  the  Styrian  mountains,  which  appears  to 
be  very  different  from  the  Aconitum  Napellas 
of  Willdenow. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Hancock  on  the  auperioiity 
of  honey  produced  according  to  Mr.  Nutt*s 
plan  in  the  medicinal  preparation  of  this  sub. 
stance  was  then  read. 

Dr.  Tytler  presented  some  specimens  of  the 
cotton-tree,  and  of  plants  which  paralyse  the 
scorpion,  and  prevent  it  from  biting. 

Professor  Burnett  delivered  a  most  interest- 
ing and  ingenious  lecture  on  the  difierent 
fungi.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  re. 
turned  to  the  learned  Professor  for  his  very 
valuable  lecture  ;  and  it  was  announced  that 
Dr.  Ryan,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  to  this 
society,  would  deliver  a  lecture  ofPChat  aab- 
jecton  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  society, 
which  takes  place  on  Tuesday,  December 
lOih. 


APOTHECARIBS'  HALL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  to  ^vhom  the  Court 
of  Examiners  granted  Certificates  of  Quali- 
fication on  Thursday,  November  21  st. 


Thomas  John  Baker  • 

John  Davies           .  • 
Samuel  Hadwcn     . 
William  Edmund  Mallet 

Roger  Sturley  Nunn  • 

William  Henry  Taylor  • 

John  Thompson     »  t 


•  Camden  Town. 
,  Wrington. 
.  Lutterworth. 
.  Jersey. 
.  Colchester. 

{Runhall, 
Norfolk. 
SWitherler, 
Ldcesterskire 


Errata. — In  Dr.  Thomson*s  Paper,  page 
463,  line  19, /or  <*  adductoral-vastar'  read 
**  adductorali-vastal."  Line  AX^^for  "  aerous 
membranous"  read  **  semi-membranosoa." 
Line  51, /or  **  iliac  fossaluzursa  mucosa" reo^ 
"  iliaco-fossal  bursa  mucosa." 


All  Communications  and  Books  for  Review 
to  be  forwarded  (free  of  expense)  to  the  Pub- 
lishers, 356^  Strand>  near  King's  College. 
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1  prTiTPPa  present  aiTection  ;  and,  after  a  time,  as  I  have 

Lil!4CTUR£9  gajd^  t),g  synovial  membrane  becomes  aflected^ 

ON  THR  ftnd  then,  in  addition  to  the  ulceration  of  the 

PRINCIPLES,  PRACTICE,  &   OPE-  5^"^^*^ tf' ?^S  ''  *^;«^?i?'>,*>f«»»id  in  «>« 

BJTTnj^Q  nt?  CTTDr-rDV  jomt,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  swelling, 

RATIONS  OF  SURGERY,  ^^^  occasions  a  fluctuation.    The  latter  cir- 

BY  PROFB8SOB  SAMUEL  COOFBR.  cumstance    may  therefore  be  considered  as 

Delivered  at  the  Unwertity  of  Lmdon,  sometimes  constituting  one  of  the  symptoms 

«           ,Q,jj    ,Q«"1  of  the  disease.    I  should  mention,  that  almost 

AewiQH  l«3i— Ibdd.  ^11  ^Ijg  surgical  diseases  of  the  joints  have  a 

1 «    1  r%n»  tendency  to  terminate  in  suppuration,  and  abs- 

LECTUBs  Lxvi.,  DBLivsRBD  MARCH  11,  1833.  ^^53^  ^^  ^j^jjin  and  without  the  synovial 

Gentlbmkn, — Some  diseases  of  the  joints  membrane,  followed  by  fistulae  and  sinuses,  as 

appear  to  begin  in  the  synovial  membrane,  well  as  caries  of  the  bones ;  so  that,  unless 

some  in  the  cartilages,  and  others  in  the  heads  you  examine  the  disease  in  an  early  stage,  you 

of  the  bones.    In  the  last  lecture,  I  was  de-  may  not  always  be  able  to  pronounce  exactly 

scribing  the  affections  of  the  synovial  mem>  in  which  texture  it  commenced.     When  abs- 

brane,  and  especially  that  disease  in  which  it  cesses  form   in  the  disease   now   under  our 

is  converted  into  a  brown  or  light  reddish-  consideration,  the  matter  collects  in  the  syno- 

brown  substance,  marked  by  a  number  of  vial  membrane,  and  also  ultimately  in  the  ceU 

whitish  lines ;  a  case  frequently  considered  to  lular  membrane  on  the  outside  of  the  joints 

he  connected  with  scrofula,  and  regarded  by  frequently  spreading  to  a  great  extent  under 

Mr.  Brodie  as  incurable,  and  nothing  less  than  the  thickened    integuments,  and    at  .length 

a  total  disorganisation  of  the  texture  affected,  making  its  way  out  by  one  or  several  fistulous 

The  disease,  as  I  observed,  is  characterised  by  ulcerations. 

its  slow  indolent  psogress;  there  is,  indeed.  Here,  gentlemen,  is  a  specimen  of  disease  of 

a  great  deal  of  swelling  ftnd  stiffness  of  the  the  knee-joint,  attended  with  ulceration  of  the 

joint ;  but  the  part  is  not  painful,  and  has  a  cartilages.    You  observe,  that  the  synovial 

soft  elastic  feel,  which  should  not  be  mistaken  membrane  is  thickened  and  inflamed,  and  that 

for  a  fluctuation.  coagulable  lymph  is  effused;  there  seems  also 

Ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  which  I  now  to  be  a  kind  of  exfoliation  of  the  cartilages,— 

proceed  to  describe,  is  more  commonly  noticed  an  appearance  as  if  some  pieces  of  it  were 

m  the  adult  than  the  pulpy  thickening  of  the  detached.    It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  posi- 

synovial  membrane,  which  has  just  been  eq-  tively  whether,  in  this  case,  the  disease  com- 

gaging  your  attention.  '  It  is  not  very  easy  to  menced  in  the  cartilages  or  not.    In  this  other 

discriminate  the  incipient  stage  of  ulceration  specimen,  extensive  sinuses  and  fistulae  were 

of  the  cartilages  from  chronic  thickening  of  the  formed,  but  they  cannot  be  seen  because  the 

synovial  membrane.    In  the  early  stage,  there  integuments  have  been  taken  away, 

is  generally  no  enlargement  of  the  joint,  but.  We  must,  I  think,  agree  with  Mr.  Key, 

after  the  disease  has  made  some  progress,  the  that  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  is 

synovial  membrane  begins  to  be  inflamed,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of  ulceration  of  the 

the  case  is  then  accompanied  by  swelling,  cartilages.     Some  of  the  cases,  to  which  he 

Generally,  however,  for  the  first  few  weeks,  refers,  prove  the  existence  of  a  long-continued 

there  is  little  or  no  swelling ;  nor  is  any  serious  synovial  affection,  before  any  ulceration  of  the 

degree  of  pain  experienced  in  the  beginning  cartilaginous  surface  could  have  taken  place ; 

of  the  complaint,  unless  the  joint  be  exercised,  for,  in  them,  the  cartila^^e  was  quite  sound. 

Certain  other  forms  of  disease  in  joints  are  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  loss  of  substance 

seen,  in  which  there  is  constant  pain,  whether  at  the  edge  of  the  bone,  where  the  synovial 

the  limb  be  moved  or  not.    At  night,  how-  membrane  was  reflected  from  it,  though  the 

ever,  some   pain   usually  accompanies  the  symptoms  of  diaeajed  joint  had  existra  for 
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many  months,  with  pain  over  a  large  part  of 
the  synovial  surface,  and  general  swelling  of 
the  joint.  According  to  Mr.  Key's  investiga- 
tions, the  inner  part  of  the  knee  joint  usually 
exhibits  the  most  extensive  ulceration,  on  ac- 
count of  the  oblique  bearing  of  the  femur,  and 
its  unequal  pre^ure  on  the  inner  part  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia.  Hence  the  inner  semilunar 
cartilage  is  oftener  destroyed  than  the  outer 
one,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  destruction 
of  the  cartilage  covering  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  femur  and  inner  part  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia.  The  patella  and  extremity  of  the  femur 
are  stated  by  Mr.  Key  to  be  the  parts,  on 
which  the  ulcerative  process  can  be  best 
traced,  on  account  of  the  disease  being  less 
advanced  in  them.  In  the  former  bone,  the 
part  which  first  commonly  ulcerates,  is  the 
margin  of  the  cartilage,  where  the  synovial 
membrane  is  reflected  from  it.  At  this  point, 
Mr.  Key  describes  grooves  of  different  depths 
as  beins  formed,  which  cannot  be  always  di- 
stinguished, until  the  thickened  edge  of  the 
synovial  membrane  is  raised.  The  ulcerated 
surface  sometimes  exhibits  parallel  vascular 
lines,  verging  towards  the  centre,  and  having 
their  origin  from  the  synovial  membrane, 
which,  if  the  vessels  are  well  filled  with  fine 
injection,  appears  highly  vascular  and  fringed^ 
or  villous,  like  a  mucous  membrane.  This 
highl]^  vascular  fringe  of  membrane  is  a  newly 
organised,  and,  as  Mr.  Key  conceives,  some- 
times a  superadded  structure  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  ulceration  of  the  contiguous  car- 
tilsLge.  When  recently  formed,  some  parts  of 
it  may  be  raised  from  the  synovial  membrane, 
but  it  adheres  very  slightly  to  that  part  of  the 
cartilage  where  ulceration  is  going  on :  indeed, 
according  to  Mr.  Key,  this  adhesion  will  not 
be  perceived,  unless  the  joint  be  opened  with 
care.  It  seems,  therefore,  from  these  interest- 
ing researches,  that  the  process,  by  which  the 
ulceration  of  cartilage  is  here  effected,  is  ana- 
logous to  that  by  which  the  sequestrum  of  the 
cylindrical  bones  in  necrosis  takes  place.  The 
cartilage,  indisposed  to  ulceration  from  the 
low  degree  of  its  organisation,  is  acted  upon 
by  the  newlv  organised  synovial  surface,  which 
is  rendered  highly  vascular,  and  forms  a  groove 
in  the  edge  of  the  cartilage,  by  means  of  its 
villous  processes.  We  aLo  learn  from  Mr. 
Key's  investigations,  that  the  granulations, 
which  sometimes  arise  from  the  surface  of  the 
exposed  bone,  assist  the  membrane  in  the  work 
of  absorption.  The  formation  of  the  vascular 
membrane  frequently  takes  place  without  sup- 
puration, as  may  be  seen  in  strumous  joints 
that  have  been  the  subject  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation for  years,  without  abscess  having 
formed;  and  the  inflammation  is  sometimes 

confined  to  one  side  of  the  joint. 

.  The  second  mode,  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Key, 
in  which  nature  efft^cts  the  ulceration  of  car- 
tilage, without  the  agency  of  its  own  vessels, 
is  exemplified,  where  suppuration  follows  acute 
ipflammation,  from  a  wound  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  which  tlien  undergoes  a  chaDge, 


enabling  it  to  perform  its  new  fiiiictioa.     Its 
surface  becomes  highly  vascular,  and,  ia  most 
parts,  covered  with  a  new  deposit  of  adhesive 
matter,  which  is  in  many  parts  villous^  or  lor* 
noshed  with  vascular  fringed  projections.     Ia 
a  joint,  thus  far  advanced  in  disease,  Mr.  Key 
considers  that  the  only  mode  of  arresliag  the 
disorder,  or  of  repairing  the  mischief^  occa- 
sioned by  inflammation,  consists  in  the  pro- 
duction of  anchylosis.    To  this  end,  the  re- 
moval of  the  cartilage  is  an  essential  step  ;  and 
it  would  appear,  that  the  office  of  removiog^ 
it  devolves  on  the  inflamed  synovial  membrane. 
The  absence  of  all  action  in  the  cartilaige,  and 
a  total  want  of  vascularity  in  those  parts,  wbete 
ulceration  appears  tu  be  most  active,  were  the 
circumstances  which  first  led  Mr.  Key  to  look 
for  some  agent  in  the  work  of  ulceration.  The 
ulceration,  as  he  explains,  evidently  begrins  on 
the  surface  of  the  cartilage,  and  not  on  that 
side  next  to  the  bone.     It  presents  merely  an 
eroded  surface ;  there  is  no  disorganisation  of 
its  texture  in  the  parts  where  absorption  is 
about  to  take  place.    The  grooves  are  formed 
only  in  those  parts  of  the  cartilage,  which 
happen  to  be  opposed  to  the  fringed  and  vas- 
cular synovial  membrane.     The  removal  of 
the  cartilage,  which  is  an  impediment  to  an- 
chylosis in  many  diseased  conditions  of  joints, 
is  what  nature  commonly  aims  at.     In  the 
most  chronic  form  of  strumous  ulceration,  the 
removal  of  the  cartilage  is  accomplished,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Key's  researches,  by  the  gra- 
dual development  and  o^anisation  of  the  sy- 
novial membrane,  where  it  is  reflected  from 
the  edge  of  the  cartilage.    Where  the  pro- 
cess is  required  to  be  more  rapid,  a  ^Ise  mem- 
brane is  effused  from  the  ed^e  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  that  gradually  diffhses  itself  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  cartilage,  and,   by 
meaas  of  its  increased  vascularity,  ulcerates  the 
cartilage  even  to  the  bone,  anastomosing  often 
with  the  granulations  of  the  exposed  cancellous 
structure. 

Another  case,  is  where  ulceration  begins  on 
the  surface  of  cartilage  attached  to  the  bone. 
In  examples  of  chronic  disease  in  the  cancel- 
lated structure,  Mr.  Key  finds,  that,  when  the 
cartilage  begins  to  cive  wav,  vessels  can  be 
seen  snooting  towards  it,  and  accumulating  in 
sufficient  number  to  form  a  vascular  tissue, 
covering  the  attached  surface  of  the  cartilage. 
Afterwards,  when  the  ulceration  has  proceeded 
through  the  cartilage,  ornearly  so,  into  the  joints 
the  synovial  membrane  inflames^  and  the  ulcer- 
ation is  then  forwarded  by  a  similar  process, 
commencing  at  the  edge  of  the  cartilage,  by 
means  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  a  newly 
developed  vascular  structure.  In  acute  inflam- 
mation, attacking  the  spongy  extremities  of 
bones,  the  osseous  substance  is  said  -by  Mr. 
Key  not  to  be  softened,  but  to  retain  its  firm- 
ness of  texture,  and  exhibits  no  marks  of  dis- 
ease, except  at  one  part  of  the  cancelli.  Here 
a  cavity  is  found,  containing  one  or  more 
portions  of  detached  bone,  surrounded  with 
pus.    This  cavity  communicates  with  the  joint 
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hf  a  6Midoiit  openioy  of  snaU  om*  Th« 
proeen  of  ulctntlon  evidently  be^ns  on  the 
outside  of  the  joint,  for  the  cartilage  seems 
umienmned*  and  its  articular  surface  perfectly 
sound,  while  the  synof  ial  membrane  itself  is 
aeutely  inflamed,  and  its  cavity  has  communis 
cations  with  one  or  more  extensive  collectious 
of  pus  above  and  below  the  joint.  These  pa- 
thological researches,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Key, 
I  have  looked  over  with  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion, and  they  seem  to  me  to  be  well  deserving 
of  attention,  as  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the 
difficult  and  obscure  subject  of  the  theory  of 
ulceration  in  general.  In  Mr.  Brodie*s  work, 
you  will  see  that  he  was  aware,  many  yeats 
ago,  of  some  facts  relative  to  this  doctriaei 
which,  howeveri  he  did  not  adopt 

The  cartilage  covering  the  articular  surface 
of  a  bone  being  once  destroyed,  is  reproduced 
with  great  difficulty }  indeed,  when  cartilages 
are  destroyed,  and  caries  has  attacked  the  sub- 
jacent bone,  the  disease  must  either  terminate 
in  anchylosis,  which  is,  under  such  circum- 
stances) the  most  bvourable  termination  that 
can  take  place,  or  in  a  porcelainous  or  ivory- 
like deposit  on  the  surface  of  the  part  from 
which  the  cartilage  has  been  removed.  I 
showed  you  a  specimen  of  the  formation  of 
this  curious  deposit  a  few  evenings  ago.  It 
princtpallv  occurs  in  the  joints  of  uld  persons 
after  reecbanical  injuries.  The  reproduction 
of  cartilage  is  probably  a  very  difficult  ope* 
ration)  and  generally,  1  may  sUte,  when  tba 
cartilages  of  a  joint  have  beien  destroyed, 
there  is  hardly  ever  a  cure  except  bv  anchy* 
iosis*  In  many  instances,  when  the  disease  is 
in  the  knee,  ankle,  or  elbow,  hectic  symptoms 
may  begin  even  before  suppuration  com- 
mences, and  especially  when  the  disease  is  in 
the  knee,  thoush  it  rarely  happens,  that  am« 
putation  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  consti- 
tutbnal  disturbance  under  such  circumstances. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  disease  of 
the  joints,  one  obviously  essential  plan  is,  to 
keep  them  as  quiet  as  possible}  for  every 
movement  of  the  joint  occasions  a  disturbance 
of  the  textures  affected ;  and  when  the  carti- 
lages are  ulcerated,  friction  of  them,  thus  pro- 
duced, must  be  particularly  injurious.  The 
trntment,  then,  consists  in  keeping  the  joint 

3uiet,  not  only  by  making  the  patient  observe 
le  recumbent  position,  but  also  by  the  use 
of  splints,  or  pasteboaid,  or  by  the  method 
of  strapping  reeommended  by  Mr.  Scott,  the 
principle  of  which  is  not  altogether  new ;  for 
I  remember,  that  when  I  was  a  student  at 
SiL  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  it  was  a  common 
practice  there  to  surround  diseased  joints  with 
broad  straps  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  ope. 
rated  beneficially,  no  doubt,  very  much  by , 
maintaining  the  part  strictly  motionless.  An- 
other indication  is,  to  endeavour  to  stop  the 
morbid  process,  whkb,  through  the  agency  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  and  the  new  vascular 
substance  developed  from  it,  is  ocoasieniag 
the  ulceration  of  the  cartilage.  For  this  par^ 
poset  expcrienoa  has  aei  tarnished  us  willi 


any  means  mon  effectual  than  oonnter-irri- 
tation,— counter-irritation  by  means  of  blis- 
ters, issues,  moxa,  or  antimonial  ointment, 
dowever,  this  observation  is  to  be  received 
with  some  degree  of  limitation ;  for  you  will 
find  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  diseases  of  the 
joints,  that  when  you  are  first  called  in,  there 
is  often  acute  inflammation  present,  the  part 
being  painful  and  hotter  than  usual,  from  not 
having  been  kept  quiet  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  proper  to  employ  common 
antiphlogistic  means,  before  you  liave  recoursa 
to  counter-irritation.  On  the  Continent,  and 
also  in  the  surgical  schools  at  Edinburgh,  the 
cautery  is  sometimes  recommended  as  a  means 
of  producing  counter-irritation  in  the  treatment 
of  diseased  joints;  but  in  England  surgeons 
rarely  or  never  resort  to  it.  Here  we  dis- 
like heated  irons  as  implements  of,  sur- 
gery, which  may  be  looked  upon,  perhapSf 
as  mere  prejudice,  because  no  doubt  is  en- 
tertained of  their  frequent  efficacy.  That  the 
cautery  is  a  powerful  means  of  relieving 
various  diseases  of  the  joints,  I  believe,  is 
generally  well  ktiown  and  acknowledged.  It 
IS  what  the  French  term  an  heroic  remedy« 
After  the  morbid  action  has  been  in  some  de- 
gree stopped,  you  may  then  try  other  plansi 
such  as  pumping  cold  or  warm  water  on  the 
part  from  a  height,  as  practised  at  some  of  the 
watering  places.  If  the  disease  be  arrested  in 
time,  the  cure  may  take  place  without  any 
material  loss  of  cartilage,  or  consequent  an- 
chylosis, and  after  you  have  put  a  period  to 
the  disease,  if  there  should  still  remain  soma 
uneasiness  and  weakness  in  the  joint,  you  may 
try  pumping  water  on  the  part  firom  a  heightf 
douchest  as  they  are  called,  or  shampooing,  or 
mere  friction  with  the  hand  or  with  hair-powden 
Anchylosis,  however,  is  the  common  ter- 
mination of  this  disease,  and  with  this  view  it 
is  that  nature  takes  away  the  cartilage.  Hera 
is  a  specimen,  in  which  anchylosis  has  taken 
place ;  and  here  is  another  very  good  example 
of  the  same  occurrence,  though  I  do  not  know 
that  the  anchylosis  was  really  produced  in 
these  instances  by  a  disease  which  com* 
menced  in  the  cartilages,  or  rather,  as  Mn 
Key  would  say,  in  tlie  synovial  membrane* 
The  application  of  steam  to  the  part  is  a  bene- 
ficial plan,  where  anchylosis  can  be  avoided, 
for  it  promotes  the  restoration  of  the  functions 
of  the  joint,  and  tends  to  obviate  the  stiffness, 
which  is  apt  to  continue  a  long  while  after  the 
disease  has  stopped. 

Another  form  of  diteate  of  the  joints,  is 
that  in  which  the  affection  begins  in  the  c<m* 
ceUoui  ieaeture  of  the  heads  of  the  bones*  often 
set  down  as  scroftUoui.  All  the  Joints  are 
more  or  less  liable  to  it ;  but  the  ankle,  knee, 
and  elbow,  are  those  in  which  it  occurs  with 
particular  frequency.  When  the  knee  is  thA 
part  affected,  there  is  considerable  pain  abotift 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  or  in  the  centte  of  tha 
joint,  followed  by  a  general  enlargement  of  it 
In  consequence  of  the  swelling  of  the  |wrl# 
and  a  degree  of  cnMciatioDy  wfaicb  takes  plaat 
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in  tlie  limb  abore  and  below  the  joint,  it  seems 
as  if  the  bead  of  the  bones  were  enlarged; 
bat  experience  has  proved  that  such  is  not 
really  the  case,  and  that  the  appearance  de- 
pends on  the  emaciation  of  the  lee  and  thigh« 
and  the  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane 
and  parts  external  to  it.  The  scrofulous  dis- 
ease of  joints  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
length  of  time,  daring  which  the  skin  retains 
its  natural  colour;  hence,  indeed,  the  term 
toAtVe  twdting'.  Ultimately,  however,  the 
akin  becomes  tense  and  shinin*^,  and  streaked 
with  dilated  tortuous  veins.  In  this  stage  the 
joint  will  also  generally  be  noticed  to  be  above 
its  natural  temperature.  Frequently  before  the 
disease  has  advanced  to  suppuration,  the  joint 
cannot  be  bent  and  extended,  but  becomes 
permanently  fixed  in  one  position.  Thus, 
when  the  knee  is  affected,  it  becomes  generally 
more  or  less  bent,  and  cannot  be  straightened ; 
most  frequently   it  is  quite  bent,  and  the 

?atient  has  no  power  to  change  its  position, 
n  time,  matter  forms  in  the  cavity  of  the 
joint,  which  makes  its  way  by  ulceration 
through  the  synovial  membrane,  or  abscesses 
sometimes  form  on  the  outside  of  the  joint. 
Then  the  cartilages  are  destroyed,  and  several 
fistulous  apertures  take  place  about  the  knee, 
through  which  the  matter  is  discharged.  Some- 
times sinuses  form,  and  run  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  joint  under  the  fiiscia  or  be- 
tween it  and  the  skin.  When  you  examine  a 
joint  in  this  state  after  amputation,  besides 
ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  and  inflammation 
and  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane  and 
of  the  cellular  membrane  external  to  it,  you 
will  find  the  heads  of  the  bones  softened  and 
weakened  in  their  texture,  in  which  is  de- 
posited a  soft  substance,'  of  a  caseous  yellow 
appearance,  seemingly  deposited  in  the  very 
tissue  of  the  bone,  the  phosphate  of  lime  being 
partly  absorbed,  and  this  new  softer  substance 
secreted  in  lieu  of  it.  Here  is  a  specimen,  in 
which  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  in  a 
scrofulous  state ;  a  section  of  the  bones  would 
have  shown  the  nature  of  the  disease  still 
better.  You  will  also  find  in  many  scrofulous 
bones,  a  considerable  deposition  of  bony  matter 
on  their  outside,  in  very  irregular  forms,  and 
sometimes  in  the  shape  of  spicule  or  icicles. 
Whenever  you  amputate  scrofulous  joints,  you 
will  mostly  see  these  irregular  bony  deposits. 
They  are,  as  I  have  said,  sometimes  very  much 
like  icicles,  or  stalactical  processes,  and  very 
sharp.  These  appearances  on  the  heads  of 
Bcroftilous  bones  are  so  common,  that  I  am 
rarprised  our  museum  should  be  without 
many  specimens  of  them.  In  this  preparation, 
you  see  the  nature  of  the  deposits  to  which  I 
am  alluding. 

The  scrofulous  affection  of  the  heads  of  the 
bones  is,  perhaps,  more  difllcult  to  cure  than 
the  generality  of  diseases  of  the  joints,  ex- 
cepting^ the  organic  change,  or  pulpy  thickening 
of  the  synovial  membrane.  The  disorder,  in- 
ieed,  is  connected  with  a  scrofulous  consti- 
•lon,  the  rectifying  of  which  is  no  easy  task. 


However,  this  must  be  attempted,  and  means 
to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  I  will  describe 
when  I  come  to  the  subject  of  scrofula. 

In  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  disease  of  a 
joint,  commencing  in  the  heads  of  the  bones 
you  are  called  upon  to  keep  the  part  perfectly 
motionless ;  this  princiole  applies,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  to  all  diseases  of  joints.  The 
object  is  efl^ted  either  by  means  of  long  straps 
of  plaster,  or  by  means  of  splints.  When 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  limb  to  assame  a 
posture,  which  would  let  it  be  of  little  use  to 
the  patient  in  case  of  anchylosis,  you  should 
endeavour  to  counteract  such  tendency  with  the 
aid  of  splints.  In  addition  to  these  means,  blis- 
ters, should  be  applied  to  the  joint,  and  kept 
open  with  savine  ointment.  Or  you  may  em- 
ploy the  antimonial  ointment,  issues,  moxa, 
and  other  counter-irritants,  which  form  the 
common  mode  of  practice.  But  whenever 
you  find  the  joint  affected  with  a  degree  of 
acute  inflammation,  you  should  defer  or  dis- 
continue the  counter-irritants,  and  trust  chiefly 
to  quietude  and  antiphlogistic  measures  till 
the  inflammation  has  subsided.  When  the 
diseased  process  has  been  arrested  by  the  above 
methods  judiciously  put  in  practice,  sham- 
pooing may  be  had  recourse  to,  or  water 
allowed  to  fall  upon  the  part  in  a  column  from 
a  considerable  height,  which  plan  is  to  be 
persevered  in  for  a  certain  time  every  day. 
It  is  always  a  rule  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  to  open  abscesses  early,  and  when  yoa 
find  anchylosis  is  likely  to  take  place,  be  sure 
to  place  the  joint  in  the  posture  most  likely 
to  let  the  limb  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  patient. 

-  Coxalgia,  or,  the  icrofuloua  cUtease  of  the 
hip  joint,  is  generally  supposed  to  commence 
in  the  cartilages;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  rendered 
doubtful  by  the  tenor  of  that  information^ 
which  is  derived  from  Mr.  Key's  investiga- 
tions, whence  it  would  seem  that  cartilage  is 
not  susceptible  of  any  primary  morbid  change 
itself.  I  have  occasionally  been  induced  to 
suspect,  that  the  disease  begins  in  the  l)ones, 
ana  this  is  the  opinion  entertained  by  Mr. 
Syme.  Mr.  Brodie's  observations  tend  to 
show,  that  the  cartilages  are  the  texture  af- 
fected, at  all  events,  in  a  very  early  stage  of 
the  complaint.  Mr.  Key's  dissections  lead 
him  to  believe,  however,  that  the  ulceration 
of  the  cartilage  is  preceded  by  inflammation 
or*  the  ligamentum  teres.  In  one  case  the 
ligamentum  teres  was  found  much  thicker  and 
more  pulpy  than  usual,  from  interstitial  effu- 
sion ;  and  the  vessels  upon  its  investing  sy- 
novial membrane  were  distinct  and  large.  At 
the  root  of  the  ligament,  where  it  is  attached 
to  the  head  of  the  femur,  a  spot  of  ulceration 
of  the  cartilage  was  seen,  commencing,  as  it 
does  in  other  joints,  by  an  extension  of  the 
vessels  in  the  form  of  a  membrane  from  the 
root  of  the  vascular  ligameut  The  same  pro- 
cess was  also  taking  place  on  the  acetabnlom, 
where  the  ligamentum  teres  is  attached.  It  is 
chiefly  seen  m  children  between  the  ages  of 
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•even  and  fourteen;   though  occasionally  it 
occurs  at  an  earlier^  and  also  at  a  much  later 
period  of  life.     One  of  the  first  symptoms  is 
pain  about  the  knee-joint,  and  sometimes  there 
IS  more  uneasiness  felt  there  than  in  the  hip- 
joint  itself.     The  pain  also  generally  shooU 
downwards  along  the  inside  of  the  leg,  as  far 
as  the  instep.     The  pain  is  so  much  com- 
plained of  in  the  knee,  that  narsesand  careless 
practitioners  will  often  apply  poultices  to  that 
joint,  without  even  suspecting  that  the  hip  is 
the  true  seat  of  disease.     The  next  thing 
usually  noticed  is,  that  the  child  b^ins  to 
limp,  and  the   limb   begins  to  shrink   and 
dwmdle  away.    One  remarkable  symptom  is, 
that  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  on  the  dis- 
eased side  is  always  much  flattened,  and  its 
lower  margin  less  prominent  than  that  of  the 
^rresponding   muscle  of  the  opposite  side. 
Hence,  when  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
nature  of  the  case,  never  omit  to  examine  the 
posterior  appearance  of  the  pelvis  and  muscles 
attached  to  it;    and  then,  if  the  disease  be 
coxalgia,  you   will  observe  that   difference 
between  the  glutaci   muscles  which  I  have 
described,    viz.,   the    diseased  side    will  be 
flatteneil,  and  its  lower  margin,  instead  of 
being   prominent  and  conspicuous,  will  be 
almost  effaced.    In  the  early  stage,  the  patient 
inclines  his  thigh  forwards,  as  is  well  repre- 
sented  in  this  engraving;  and,  when  in  the 
same  stage  of  tlie  disorder,  you  examine  the 
patient  as  he  lies  on  his  back,  it  appears  as  if 
the  limb  on  the  diseased  side  were  longer  than 
the  other.     Many  speculations  were  once  en- 
tertained in  explanation  of  this  apparent  elon- 
gation  of  the  limb ;  but  every  view  then  sug- 
gested was  erroneous.      At  the  present  day 
surgeons  ascribe  the  lengthened  appearance  of 
the  limb  to  the  position  of  tlie  pelvis  being 
altered ;  for,  in  order  to  save  the  limb  as  much 
as  possible,  the  patient  keeps  it  suspended, 
and  the  weight  of  it  has  the  effect  of  drawing 
that  side  of  the  pelvis  lower  down  than  the 
opposite  side.    Therefore,  when  you  examine 
the  two  limbs,  in  the  recumbent  position  of 
tlie  patient,  the  diseased  limb  appears  the 
longest,  because  the  acetabulum  is  lower  than 
natural,  and  the  posture  of. the  pelvis  oblique. 
This  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  pdvis 
even  affects  the  spinal  column  more  or  less ; 
and,  you  will  find;  that  it  is  also  more  or  less 
distorted  by  the  efforts  made  to  counterbalance 
the  weight  of  the  suspended  limb.     As  the 
disease  advances,  pain  begins  to  be  felt  about 
the  trochanter  major,  and  also  in  the  groin,  and 
the  suffering  is  greatly  increased  by  eversion 
or  abducUon  of  the  limb,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Key 
dwells  upon  as  corroborating  bis  belief,  that 
the  disease  begins  with  inflammation  of  the 
Jigamentum  teres;  for  those  movements  can- 
not be  endured  in  the  early  stage,  though 
flexion  and  slight  inversion  cause  no  complaint. 
Mr.  Key  also  deems  the  pain  felt  on  pressing 
the  head  of  the  femur  against  the  acetabulum 
another  proof  of  the  disease  b^inning  with 
uiffammatioD  of  the  ligamentua  teres*    lo 


some  cases  the  disease  does  not  advance  to 
suppuration;  the  morbid  changes  cease,  and 
a  cure  takes  place,  without  the  formation  of 
any  abscesses.     Sometimes  the  disease  ter- 
minates in  anchylosis,  also  without  suppura- 
tion.   Here  is  a  specimen  of  anchylosis  of  the 
hip-joint,  but  the  particulars  of  the  history  of 
the  case  are  not  known.    In  other  instancea 
abscesses  form,  and  then  the  matter  generally 
passes  down  behind  and  below  the  trochanter 
major,  and  often  spreads  to  a  great  extent 
down  the  limb.  Sometimes  the  abscess  spreads 
upwards   above    tlie   great   trochanter,  and 
around  the  pelvis.      Such    abscesses   com* 
monly  burst  in  various  places,  as  represented  in 
this  plate;  you  see  several  ulcerated  openings^ 
leading  by  fistulae  down  to  the  diseased  hip. 
Sometimes  the  matter  escapes  by  fistulous 
openings  on  the  nates,  or  thigh ;  but,  now  and 
then,  the  acetabulum,  becoming  carious,  an 
opening  takes  place  through  it,  the  matter 
thus  finds  its  way  into  the  pelvis,  and,  de- 
scending by  the  side  of  the  rectum,  bursts  near 
the  anus.     One  memorable  case  is  recorded 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  which  not  only  were 
the  acetabulum  and  the  head  of  the  femur 
injured  by  the  effSects  of  caries,  as  usually 
happens,  but,  after  the  disease  had  advanced 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  remains  of  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  passed  through 
the  carious  acetabulum  into  the  pelvis.    This 
occurrence  ia  represented  in  the  plate,  to 
which  I  now  beg  your  attention ;  and  in  this 
specimen,  the  history  of  which,  as  I  have 
stated,  is  not  known,  a  portion  of  the  head  of 
the  femur  is  seen  projecting  into  the  pelvis,  in 
consequence  of  the  injured  state  of  the  aceta- 
bulum,   in  the  second  stage  of  this  disease^ 
the  bone  becomes  dislocated ;  the  acetabulum 
being  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  the  liga- 
mentum  teres  and   the  synovial  membrane 
nearlv  annihilated.     In  almost  all  cases  of 
hip  disease  in  the  advanced  stage,  the  liga- 
roentum  teres  suflTers.    Then  dislocation  takes 

Slace,  and  tliis  generally  happens  very  sud- 
enly,  the  limb  looming  all  at  once  several 
inches  shorter  than  natural,  with  the  toes 
turned  inwards.  The  examples  in  which  the 
contrary  position  of  the  toes  is  seen,  are  prodably 
those  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  is  totally 
destroyed,  or  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
bone,* and  the  shaft  drawn  upwards;  but, 
when  the  head  remains,  and  is  not  totally  de- 
stroyed or  separated,  the  toes  are  turned  in- 
waids.  If  the  head  of  the  femur  is  destroyed 
before  the  shortening,  then  there  may  be  ever- 
sion of  the  limb.  These  circumstances  are 
worth  remembering.  Mr.  Wickham,  in  a 
treatise  recently  published  on  this  subject, 
gives  an  instance,  in  whkh  both  hip-joints  had 
been  diseued,  and  in  which  the  toes  of  eadi 
limb  were  turned  out.  This  position  he  also 
regards  as  the  invariable  one,  when  a  disk)* 
cation  really  happens;  for  in  those  cases, 
where  the  limb  is  inverted,  he  conceives 
that  it  is  merely  drawn  across  the  other. 
You  will  find  in  the  advanced  stsgei  au 
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tended  with  dislocation,  that  the  Hml)  is  not 
pnly  sometimes  shortened  and  turned  in- 
wards, but  also  that  the  thigh  is  consider- 
ably bent  upon  the  pelvis.  Durin^^  these 
changes,  the  constitution  suffers  severely  from 
liectic  fever,  and  not  unfreouentlv  a  ftital  ter- 
mination is  the  result.  Carious  disease  of  the 
hip-joint,  attended  witli  suppuration  in  the 
adult,  is  seldom  cured.  In  a  grown  up  person, 
the  prognosis  is  almost  alwavs  unfavourable  if 
abscesses  take  place;  but  cfiildren  sometimes 
Ifet  through  the  disease,  though  suppuration  be 
present.  The  de^^ree  of  danger  in  these  cases 
depends  on  several  circumstances,  first,  on  the 
extent  of  the  disease  in  the  bone ;  in  some 
instances,  which  I  have  dissected,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  ossa  innominata  (and  not 
merely  the  acetabulum  and  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone) was  diseased  and  carious.  I  have  seen 
the  OS  ilium  extensively  diseasetl,  so  that  a 
mat  deal  roust  depend  on  the  question^  how 
nur  the  disease  of  the  bones  has  reached.  Se- 
condly much  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
abscesses;  when  there  is  no  suppuration^  the 
danger  is  less  considerable,  and  then  even  aii 
adult  may  recover.  Thirdly,  the  degree  of 
hectic  disturbance  influences  the  prognosis; 
and  so  does  the  age  of  the  patient ;  because,  if 
l^e  be  an  adult,  and  aljscesses  take  place,  he 
will  have  but  little  chance  of  recovery.  You 
will  find,  that  many  children  who  die  of  this 
disease,  have  at  the  same  time  pulmonary 
tubcercles ;  I  attended  a  young  lady  a  short 
time  ago,  who  died  with  disease  of  the  hip, 
and,  on  opening  her  chest,  numerous  tubercles 
were  found  in  the  lungs. 

Qentlemen,  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  joint  per- 
fectly quiet ;  this  principle  is  insisted  on  by 
all  good  practical  surgeons.  If  the  joint  be 
moved,  there  will  certainly  be  abscesses,  and 
the  disease  will  take  an  unfavourable  course. 
In  the  early  stage,  yoy  may  have  recourse  to 
cupping,  keches,  and  fomentations.  These 
ineans  should  enter  into  the  first  part  of  th^ 
treatment;  you  will  generally  find,  when  you 
first  see  the  patient,  that  there  is  more  or 
less  inflammation  about  it,  from  its  not  having 
been  kept  quiet,  though  the  pain  is  generally 
fef^rred  by  the  patient  himself  to  the  knee; 
but  if  you  examine  the  hip,  you  find  a  des^ree 
of  heat  about  it,  and,  therefore,  antiphlogistic 
measures  will  be  proper.  Such  measures 
appear  to  be  called  for  by  Mr.  Key*s  view  of 
the  probable  commencement  of  the  disease 
with  inflammation  of  the  ligaraentum  teres. 
'Afterwards  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  been  subdued,  nothing  is  more  beneficial 
than  counter-irritation  in  arresting  the  morbid 
process.  Pre<|oently,  in  the  course  of  the 
ca3e,  considerable  portions  of  dead  bone  will 
'come  away;  they  exfoliate;  but  sometimes 
you  most  wait  a  considerable  time  before  they 
are  detached.  Sometimes  portions  of  the  bone 
tcrumble  away,  and  you  will  find  small  frag- 
ient3  of  the  osseous  texture  in  the  (tischar^e, 

9  bMt  situation  for  nsues  is  just  behind  and 


below  the  trochanter  major;  here  they  are 
less  inconvenient  to  the  patient  than  ebewbere, 
the  peas  can  be  kept  in  veiy  well,  and  the  dis« 
charge  and  counter-irritation  in  this  plaoa 
will  have  the  best  eff^t.  The  place  imiuedi* 
ately  in  front  of  the  joint,  lias  sometimes  been 
selected  for  the  situation  of  issues,  or  aetoos ; 
but  the  other  is  preferred  by  the  generality  of 

rnvititioners.  With  regard  to  the  hectic  fever, 
need  not  dwell  on  that  subject  at  present,  as 
I  have  already  given  a  particular  account  in  a 
former  lecture  of  its  nature  and  treatment ; 
here  the  indications  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those,  to  which  I  formerly  solicited  your  atten- 
tion. 

The  last  affection  of  the  joints,  which  I  shall 
describe  to  you  on  the  present  occa^on,  is 
anchytotit.     Anchylosis  is  of  two  kinds,  com- 
piete  and  incomplete,  or,  true  and  fahe.     In 
the  compieie  or  true  tmchykmsy  the  articular 
cartilages  are  destroyed,  and  the  heads  of  t>onos 
eonne^ed  together  by  osseous  matter,  and  con- 
solidated together.    The  incomplete  or  falte 
anchylotit  is  where  the  afibctton  fiiUs  short  of 
ossification ;  the  stiffhess  and  immobility  of  the 
joint  depending,  not  on  osseous  union  of  the 
articular  suHhces,  but  either  upon  adhesions 
of  the  svnovial  membrane,  or  upon  a  thicken- 
in»  of  the  parts  about  the  joint.     Frequently 
when  the  cartilages  of  a  joint  are  destroyed  by 
ulceration,  and  the  surfoces  of  bone  exposed, 
anchylosis  becomes  the  most  favourable  ter- 
mination that  can  take  place.    In  this  point  of 
view,  then,  anchylosis  is  sometimes  a  desirable 
and  salutary  event,  and  the  only  mode  by 
which  a  dangerous  disease  of  a  joint  can  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion.    When,  however,  it 
follows  a  fracture  that  has  occurred  near  a 
joint,  it  is  lo  be  considered  as  an  event  whicb 
it  would  have  been  desirable  to  prevent ;  bat, 
under  eertain  conditions  of  diseased  johits, 
anchylosis  is  one  of  the  best  things  which  can 
happen.      Thus  in  scrofulous  caries  of  the 
spine,  anchylosis  is  the  most  &vourable  result, 
which  we  can  possibly  hope  for,  because,  as 
soon  as  it  has  taken  place,  we  know,  that  the 
morbid  process  has  ended,  and,  indeed,  it  n 
the  completion  of  the  cuYe.  In  coxalgia,  white 
swelling,  and  scrofolous  disease  of  the  spine,  it 
is  often  to  be  regarded  then  as  a  favourable 
event.    In  fractures  near  the  joints,  ancby- 
kisis  should  always  be  prevented  if  possible, 
and,  for  this  purpose,  you  will  remember  wha( 
I  told  you  when  I  was  on  the  subject  of  frac- 
tures, namely,  that  passive  motion  of  the  joint 
ought  to  be  had  recourse  to  before  it  is  too  late« 
I  may  observe,  however,  that  the  first  thing  for 
preventing  anchylosis  after  fractures  near  a 
loiut,  isto  keep  clown  inflammation  of  the  part 
by  antiphlogistic  treatment,  bleeding,  purging, 
leeches,  and  cold  applications;  and  afterwards, 
when  all  inflammation  is  over,  and  the  cure  oC 
the  fracture  advanced  to  a  certain  stage,  you 
should  begin  cautiously  with  passive  motion  of 
the  joint.    The  patient  must  allow  the  sur- 
geon or  an  attendant  to  move  the  joint  gently 
a  oerlaiB  time  erery  day ;  bat  he  must  not  put 
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his  own  muscles  inta  action  for  the  purpose, 
or  make  any  effort  himself.    Frequently,  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  when  a  fracture  is 
sltpated  in  a  joint,  passive  motion  must  be. 
thought  of. 

Some  cases  are  recorded,  in  which  the  whole, 
skeleton  was  aflTected  with  anchylosis.  You 
wilt  find  in  the  Hitkire  de  VAcadimie  det 
Sdencet,  the  case  of  a  child  afflicted  with  uni- 
versal anchylosis.  Though  anchylosis  of  the 
lower  iaw  is  of  rare  occurrence,  instances  of  it 
have  been  met  with;  one  is  mentioned  by 
Eustachiusa  and  another  lately  came  under  the 
notice  of  Cruveilhier.  Here  you  see  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  skull ;  the  anchylosis  was  in  the 
right  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  sub- 
ject of  it,  an  old  woman,  was  not  more  than 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  whon  the  auchy- 
losis  formed,  which  happened  from  a  blow  on 
the  side  of  the  face,  xou  see  by  the  section 
of  the  joint,  which  is  exhibited,  that  there  was 
not  merely  a  deposition  of  bony  matter  exter- 
nal to  the  joint,  but  tliat  the  condyle  of  the 
jaw  and  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone, 
were  actually  consolidated  into  one  solid  mass. 
Notwithstanding  the  anchylosis,  the  patient 
contrived  to  masticate  with  tolerable  facility,, 
by  pressing  the  food  against  the  alveolary 
processes  with  her  tongue.  As  for  her  speech,. 
It  was  very  perfect,  so  that  she  numased  to 
live  to  a  good  old  age  with  a  great  oeal  of 
comfort. 


MB.  salmon's  BBPLT  TO  DB.  O'SBIBNE^ 

PATROUMV  AND  DiSBASBS  OP  THS  EKCTUM. 

To  the  Edikw  of  iAe  Lomdon  Medical  and 
Smigicol  Journal. 

6i!rrLKMSN, — I  feel  that  my  apologies  are 
due  for  not  replying  earlier  to  Dr.  (^Beirne's 
letter ;  the  truth  is,  I  have  have  not  had  the 
documents  necessary  to  complete  the  answer 
until  very  lately,  added  to  which,  my  leisure 
has  been  completely  occupied  by  the  affairs 
relative  to  my  resignation  at  the  Ueneral  Dis- 
pensary, which  circumstances  will,  I  trust,  be 
receivw  as  my  excuse.  Requesting  your  in- 
sertion of  the  accompanying  coramunicatioo 
at  your  earliest  convenience, 

I  remain,  gentlemen. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Fridkrick  Salmon. 
1%  Old  Broad'Sfreet, 
Nov.  30M,  1833. 

Prior  to  the  perusal  of  this  tetter  allow  me 
to  suggest  to  your  readers  to  refer  to  the 
numbers  of  your  journal  published  on  March 
23rd  and  30th,  April  the  20th,  and  August 
24th,  of  the  present  year ;  iu  the  two  first  of 
these  they  will  find  your  review  of**  Dc 
0*Beirne  on  Defecation;*'  in  the  third,  some 
observations  of  mine  upon  that,  review,  and 
in  die  last,  a  tettes  from  Dr.  O'Beiioey  ad- 
tltWBwl  to  me; 


Desirous  of  avoiding  useless  controversy, 
I  shall,  in  my  reply  to  that  letter,  confine 
myself  to  such  points  only  as  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  substantiate,  first,  for  the  purpose  of  science, 
and,  secondly,  with  the  view  of  maintaining 
that  respect,  which  every  man  of  character , 
ought  to  feel  he  owes  to  himself.  And  though 
I  should  wish  to  have  entered  primarily  upon 
the  most  essential  of  these  two  points,  I  do  not 
think  I  ought  to  do  so,  without  first  disowning, 
in  an  unreserved  manner,  the  applicability  of 
the  preliminary  observations  in  Dr.  O'Beirne's 
communication;  observations  neither  called 
for  by  **  the  general  nature  and  tone  of  my 
remarks,"  nor  substantiated  by  the  confident 
and  erroneous  assertion,  that  I  sat  down  to. 
display  the  fallacy  of  his  «  Doctrines,"  "  with- 
out having  first 'read  his  work."  And,  in- 
deed, had  I  acted  in  so  injudicious  a  manner, 
he  has  no  cause  for  complaint,  neither  have 
I  anything  to  retract;  since  I  addressed  you, 
not  upon  the  general  contents  of  his  volume, 
but  upon  what  he  with  truth  has  denominated,! 
"  a  highly  favourable  review  of  it,"  and  in 
which  review,  the  substance  of  his  opinions, 
so  far  as  the  matters  in  dispute  between  us 
are  concerned,  is  accurately  set  forth. 

He  commences  by  accusing  me  of  "  two 
important  mis-statements."  First  he  says,  **  I 
do  not  deny  ttiat  the  rectum  is  intended  to 
contain  fiecal  matter,  because  every  one  knows 
that  the  fieees  must  pass  through  *it"  Now/ 
without  being  disposed  to  cavil  about  the  con- 
struction of  words,  a  reference  to  Walker  will 
•  show,  that  to  contain,  means  to  hold,  and  j^ 
presume  Dr.  O'Beime  will  not  deny  that  the 
bowel  may,  with  perfect  correctness,  be  said 
to  Aold  *'  the  little  fescal  matter,"  which  he 
states  **  may  be  found  in  its  pouch,  but  in  no 
other  part ;"  an  admission  rather  irreconcilable 
with  the  following  observations  extracted  from 
Uis  book.  "  1  have  been  led  to  examine  the 
rectum  of  healthy  persons,  at  different  times 
of  the  day,"  and  in  e\*ery  instance  when  the 
tube  presented  the  least  appearance  of  faeces, 
this  was  confined  to  that  portion  of  its  upper 
extremi^  which  had  entered  the  sigmoid 
ffexure.*^  In  another  place,  ht  says,  "  sur- 
geons find  it  necessaiT  to  pass  a  finger  into 
the  rectum  for  surgical  processes,  ftc.  sc,  yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  it  has  extremely  rarely  hap- 
pened that  the  finger  has  encountered  Iseces.** 
Again,  *<  it  is  also  a  hct,  faimiliar  to  apothe- 
caries and  nurses,  that  the  pipe  of  an  in- ' 
jection  machine,  however  lon^^  it  may  be,  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  soiled  with  ftecal matter.  *  And 
when  alluding  to  examining  the  bowel,  he 
remarks,  "  the  iube  could  be  moved  ^bout 
freely  in  a  space  which,  on  introducing  the 
finger,  was  ascertained  to  be  what  anatomists 
call  the  pouch  of  the  rectum  in  %  oerfectly 
open  and  empty  state*."    Doctor  0*Beirne 

*  Though  we  have  given  a  most  fevonr- 
able  opinion  of  Dr.  O'Beirne's  views  on  defe- 
cation, and  stUI  mamtsin  that  most  of  ihmA 
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goes  on  to  say, '«  so  far  from  denying  that  the 
rectum  acts  as  an  antagonist  of  the  sphincter," 
the  view  he  takes  of  it  in  his  reply,  *<  actually 
makes  it  the  only  antagonist  of  the  sphincter 
tntiscles"  AdcT  how  does  he  prove  this? 
not  b^  considering  the  bowel  io  the  light  it 
has  hitherto  been  estimated,  a  receptacle  for 
the  ffBces,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  expelling  them  by  contractility, 
and  thus  overcoming  the  power  of  the  ex- 
ternal  sphincter ;  but  by  showing,  '*  that 
while  the  intestine  is  contracted  and  empty,  its 
upper  annulus  or  extremity  is  engaged,  and 
not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  sphincter  ani 
musele,  in  opppsing  the  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm," &C.  &c.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  so 
far  from  the  rectum,  when  empty,  acting  as 
an  antagonist  to  the  sphincter,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  in  its  natural  state  of  passive  contraction, 
it  can  only  be  considered  to  act  in  unison  with 
that  muscle.  So  much  for  my  two  important 
mis-statements. 

Dr.  O'Beime  appears  to  estimate  very 
lightly  my  observations  on  the  process  of  de- 
fecation, which  he  says,  *<  contain  little  of 
novelty."  I  am  inclined  to  go  a  great  deal 
farther,  and  say  tjiey  contain  nothing  of  no- 
velty ;  this,  however,  is  of  no  moment,'  the 
Question  is,  do  they  satis&ctorily  account  for 
lat  process?  and  if  so,  do  they  not  expose 
the  erroneousness  of  his  theory.  Here  1  rest 
context  with  the  decision  of  all  professional 
men  of  candour  and  judgment 

He  proceeds, — "Assuredly  I  could  not 
possibly  have  read  his  work,"  when  "  I  put 
the  four  questions  respecting  the  rectum;" 
for,  *'  if  I  had,  I  should  have  found,  that  he 
discussed  the  three  first  points  at  great  length, 
and  explained  them  on  the  only  principles 
upon  wnich  it  is  possible  to  explain  them  cor- 
rectly." Of  the  peculiar  force  of  the  bowel 
(the  first  of  these  four  questions)  Dr.  O'Beirne 
says  nothing;    as.  to  its  extreme  muscular 

Eower  (the  second  question)  he  writes  in  his 
ook,  and  the  words  are  printed  in  italics.-^ 
"  //  is  therefore  both  an  anatomical  and  a 
physiological  fact,  that  this  intestine  exceeds 
every  other  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  in 
the  number  and  strength  of  its  mttscular  coats, 
and  consequently  in  muscular  power"  Now 
if  any  of  your  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to 
refer  to  the  chapter  in  my  work  on  Stricture 
of  the  Rectum,  which  treats  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  bowel,  they  will  per- 
ceive that  the  remarks  of  Dr.  0*Beirns,  which 
may  be  considered  as  illustrative  of  this  fact, 

will  lead  to  the  happiest  results  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  vet  we  cannot  agree  with  him  on  all 
points.  Vve  cannot  assent  to  his  doctrine, 
that  the  rectum  is  not  a  receptacle  for  the 
feces,  because  we,  and  every  one  who  has  ez- 

Serienoe  in  the  practice  of  obstetricy,  have, 
uring  parturition,  repeatedly  detected  feculent 
matter  in  the  rectum,  nay^  the  bowel  is  often 
impacted  with  it..i^£Ds, 


contain  nothing  new.  Neither  ean  I  find  that 
he  assigns  any  reason  why  the  rectum  should 
be  larger  at  its  anal  extremity,  which  Was  the 
third  question.  The  greater  abundance  near 
to  this  part  of  the  absorbents,  he  *'  formally 
denies,"  and  accounts  for  the  prevalence  of 
the  mucous  glands  (which  two  points  embrace 
my  fourth  question)  by  stating,  that,  *'  eommoa 
sense  points  out  that  an  extra  sprinkling  of 
the  mucous  glands  would  be  particularly  re- 
quired at  a  point  where  a'  considerable  mass 
of  dry  and  solid  excrement  was  about  to  pass 
tbroush  so  small  an  outlet  as  the  anus."  With 
regard  to  the  absorbents,  I  believe  them,  from 
what  I  have  seen,  to  be  more  abundant  at 
the  inferior  part  of  the  rectum,  and  I  hope  ere 
long  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  the  case;  if, 
however,  the  bowel  does  not  retain  the  fasces, 
but  only  contains  them,for  the  very  limited  time 
they  are  passing  through  its  channel,  I  confess 
I  do  not  see  how  the  mass,  while  so  evacuated, 
is  to  become  "  dry,"  or,  the  necessity  for  that 
increase  of  the  mucous  glands  near  the  orifice, 
which  Dr.  0*Beirne  admits  to  exist.  I  think 
it  would  have  been  more  rational  to  have 
placed  the  superabundance  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  gut,  or  where  he  considers  the 
faecal  matter  accumulates. 

Dr.  O'Beirne  next  enters  upon  the  question 
of  whether  or  not,  the  rectum  is  a  depdt  fur 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  fipces,  and  states, 
that  I  sustain  the  former  opinion,  first,  **.by 
giving  as  his  an  entire  passage  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  his  book ;"  a  grave  charge,  and 
one  which,  if  true,  would  justly  entitle  me  to 
unlimited  censure.  But  what.is  the  fact?  That 
when  replying  to  your  remarks,  I  quoted  some 
of  those  verbatim,  which,  as  it  should  be  pre- 
sumed, he  has  unknowingly  and  consequently 
unintentionally  charged  me  with  giving,  **  as 
his,"  a  mistake  nevertheless  somewhat  remark- 
able, considering  that  its  author  had  taken 
above  three  months  to  frame  the  letter  he 
addressed  to  me.  'Of  the  opinion  conveyed 
in  the  following  passage  in  my  first  letter,— 
'*  hence"  (alluding  to  collections  in  the  bowel) 
the  svroptom,  '*  irritable  bladder  which  m- 
variably  accompanies  stricture  in  either  of 
the  two  upper  curves  of  the  rectum,^  he  sum- 
marily says, — "  I  deny  this  to  be  the  fact.** 
And  why? — Because  he  "has  frequently  ex- 
amined the  rectum  of  persons  labouring  under 
irritable  bladder,  and  has  never  found  it  to 
contain  feeces ;"  and,  because  '*  it  is  well 
known  that  such  an  afiection  of  the  urinur 
bladder  exists  without  constipation ;"  and,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  comparatively  rare 
cases  in  which  constipation  is  caused  by  in- 
durated fiaeces  accumulated  in  the  rectum, 
have  been  attended  with  irritability  of  the 
bladder.*'  This  is,  indeed,  sound  reasoning, 
and  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  my  position  t 

Notwithstanding  the  '<  thirty  years'  expe- 
rience "  which  your  correspondent  states  he 
has  passed  "  in  the  study  and  practice  of  his 
profession,"  I  must  again  say,  that  <*  I  think 
It  questionable**  if  the  sphincter  is  ever  de* 
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ttroyed  by  «|rpAt/i«.  Whether  such  an  effect 
took  place  in  former  times,  when  the  treatment 
of  the  disease  was  ill  understood,  is  a  proposi- 
tion I  am  not  able  to  discuss.  1  am,  however, 
able  from  experience  to  assert,  that  so  far  from 
a  person  afibcted  with  carcinoma  recti,  **  rarely 
if  ever"  passing  "his  stools  involuntarily,** 
he  will  be  necessitated  to  void  them  every  ten 
or  twenty  minutes ;  in  fact,  in  the  later  stages 
of  that  appalling  malady,  he  loses  the  power 
of  retaining  them  altogether.  I  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  at  present  under  my  care,  in 
which  the  afflictea  patient,  in  answer  to  my 
in(}uiry  of — Do  you  think  your  bowels  less 
irritable  T  replied, — "  Perhaps  they  are  so ;  I 
onlv  had  forty-one  evacuations  between  eight 
o'clock  last  evening  and  eleven  this  morning," 

"  Whv,"  asks  Dr.  O'Beirne,  *«  have  you  not 
adverted  to  the  proofs  I  have  adduced  in  Pro- 
lapnu  Ani"  and,  "  the  operation  for  fistula," 
&C.  &c.  7  Simply,  I  answer  as  before,  because 
I  was  not  analysing  his  book,  but  remarking 
upon  your  review  of  it.  Yet  in  reference  to 
the  first  of  those  two  points  I  may  observe 
that  there  is  no  such  disease  as  Prolapsus  Ani  ; 
the  Anust  as  I  state  in  my  practical  observa- 
tions on  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  is  but  the 
aperture  through  the  sphincter  which  cannot 
be  prolapsed;  and  as  to  the  division  of  the 
sphincter  in  the  cure  of  fistula,  reflection 
shows  that  the  muscle  beirfg  circular,  its  divi- 
sion at  any  particular  part  does  not  destroy, 
though  it  winkens,  its  retentive  power. 

In  reference  to  the  observations  Dr.  O'Beime 
makes  on  the  following  passage  in  my  first 
letter, "  neither  in  my  limited  judgment  is  bis 
examination  of  the  rectum  at  all  conclusive  of 
the  correctness  of  his  opinion,  considering  it 
as  I  do,  to  be  anything  but  a  scientific  explo- 
ration of  the  part,"  1  cannot  do  better  than 
request  your  readers  to  refer  to  my  former 
remarks,  which  I  should  suppose,  must  to  any 
person  conversant  with  the  form,  natural 
calibre,  and  relative  position  of  the  bowel,  be 
conclusive ;  to  argue  further  upon  this  point 
would  be  a  useless  waste  of  time.  Respecting 
the  causes  of  contraction  of  the  sigmoid  nexure, 
I  repeat  that  I  have  long  since  stated  they  are 
similar  to  those  Dr.  0*Beirne  is  reported  in 
your  review  to  consider  them ;  to  wit,  "  mor- 
bid irritation,"  **  constipation,"  **  frequent 
accumulations,"  "  drastic  medicines,"  "  pecu- 
liar form,"  and  lastly,  *'  a  narrowness  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure,"  which  I  believe  to  be  "some- 
times  congenital."  He,  however,  writes, 
"  that  not  having  seen  any  report  of  your  lec- 
tures, I  can  only  reply  to  this  point  by  turning 
to  the  second  edition  of  your  work,  in  which  I 
cannot  find  that  you  have  qualified  your  opi  • 
nion  by  the  word  sometimesj  from  which  cir- 
cumstance  it  would  really  appear  that  the 
interpolation  is  of  very  recent  date,  and  that 
you  are  likely  to  come  round  to  my  views  of 
the  matter."  Upon  the  two  first  points  Dr. 
O'Beirne  may  be  instructed  by  a  reference  to 
the  pages  of  the  number  of  that  most  useful 
periodical  the  Lancet,  as  published  on  the  26Ui 


of  May,  1832;  and  upon  the  last  point  I 
would  suggest,  that  it  is  not  usual  to  quote  the 
second  edition  of  a  book  of  which  d^  fourth  has 
been  published  since  the  month  of  April  last ; 
furthermore  the  sense  of  the  paragraph  which 
Dr.  O'Beirne  says  I  have  interpolated,  is 
as  clear,  even  in  the  first  edition,  as  the 
sun  at  noon-day ;  when  in  allusion  to  ap- 
pearance of  stricture  even  in  children,  I 
write,  *'  so  early  have  I  witnessed  this,  that  I 
should  think  the  disease  congenital."  if  Dr. 
O'Beirne  will  peruse  the  fourth  edition  of  my 
book,  I  feel  satisfied  he  will  perceive  the  inap- 
plicability, not  to  say  the  offensiveness,  of  the 
remarks  contained  in  this  part  of  his  letter. 

I  now  come  to  the  point  which  is  of  more 
consequence  than  all  the  others  put  together; 
to  wit,  whether  or  not  stricture  of  the  rectum 
exists  within  reach  of  the  finger.  There  Dr. 
O'Beirne  has  gone  much  further  even  than 
was  necessary,  and  replies  with  equal  candour 
and  incaution,  that  if  "  either  of  these  gentle- 
men (whom  he  names)  informs  me  that  you 
possess  preparations  showing  distinct  thickened 
and  shelf-like  projections,/fwn  any  part  of  the  ' 
interior  of  the  rectum,  lower  down  than  its  upper 
extremity,  I  hereby  bind  myself  to  at  once 
publicly  recant  my  error.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, either  of  these  gentlemen  should  inform 
me  that  your  preparations  exhibit  nothing 
more  than  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  uniform 
thickening  of  the  parietes  of  the  intestine,  and 
extending  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  down- 
wards, without  any  distinct,  thickened,  and 
shelf-like  projections,  internally,  I  shall  expect 
you  to  adopt  the  same  course."  Now  your 
readers  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  challenge 
conveyed  in  the  first  division  of  this  paragraph, 
absolutely  goes  to  the  extent  of  denying  that 
stricture  of  the  rectum  exists  below  its  union 
with  the  colon ;  a  latitude  of  opinion  which 
even  I  had  not  given  Dr.  O'Beirne  credit  for, 
since  I  merely  contended  for  the  existence  of 
permanent  stricture  in  tjie  lower  part  of  the 
rectum.  It  likewise  appears  from  the  meaning 
conveyed  by  the  secona  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph, and  which  alludes  to  the  morbid  ana- 
tomy and  situation  of  stricture,  that  Dr. 
O'Beirne  is  but  ill  acquainted  with  those  mat- 
ters, else  he  would  know  that  it  is  exceedingly 
unusual  to  find  any  other  result  in  the  two 
upper  thirds  of  the  rectum,  how  much  soever 
it  may  be  contracted,  than  an  uniform  thicken- 
in?  of  its  parietes,  from  depositions  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue  between  the  mucous  and  muscular 
coats,  by  reason  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  pre- 
ponderating at  those  points;  while  circular 
fibres  lie  most  commonly  within  reach  of  tlie 
finger. 

Immediately  after  reading  Dr.  O'Beime's 
letter,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  one  of 
the  friends  he  named  (although  I  should  have 
considered  that  if  Dr.  O'Beirne,  or  any  re- 
spectable professional  man,  declared  publicly 
that  he  had  certain  morbid  parts  in  his  posses- 
sion, it  would  have  been  conclusive),  and  re- 
quested him  to  iospecty  in  conjunction  with 
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Dr.  James  Blundellj  several  preparations  illus- 
trative of  stricture  of  the  rectum ;  subjoined  is 
their  testimony.  Finding  they  differed  so  ma- 
terially, I  obtained  Mr.  Stanley's  opinions, 
which  also  is  annexed.  All  of  these  docu- 
ments I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  giving  pub- 
licity to  at  the  foot  of  this  letter. 

I  before  stated,  that  *'  when  the  rectum  is 
empty,  its  muscular  coat  is  naturally  in  a  state 
otpamve  contraction,  which  obviously  retards 
rather  than  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  stools," 
and  "  that  any  one  who  is  not  practically  ac- 
customed to  examine  the  rectum  may  mistake 
the  natural  contraction  of  the  gut  for  stricture, 
and  for  this  reason;  the  mucous  tunic  is  not 
indued  with  any  material  contractility,  and 
is  therefore,  during  the  period  of  the  passive 
contraction  of  the  muscular  coat,  thrown  into 
numerous  foMs,  which  vary  in  number  and 
size ;  mmeHmes  these  are  or  a  circular  shape, 
at  others  they  form  prominent  and  irregular 
ridges  in  the  bowel;"  I  add  in  postscript, 
*'  Morgagnihas  denominated  these  the  columns 
of  the  rectum."  It  is  apparent,  upon  the  face 
of  these  remarks,  that  I  never  meant  that  dis- 
tinguished anatomist  applied  the  term  columns 
to  the  circular  folds,  became  they  were  of 
such  force,  but  that  he  gave  that  appellation 
,  to  the  mucous  folds  generally,  the  circularly 
^  contracted  state  of  which  I  instanced  as  an 
exception  to  their  usual  condition.  Dr. 
O'Beirne,  however,  would  fain  make  your 
readers  believe  I  was  ignorant  of  the  usual 
forms  of  the  folds  of  the  rectum,  which  he 
says,  "cannot,  it  is  obvious,  oppose  any  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  either  of  the  finger  or  the 
tube."  I  confess  myself  of  a  different  opinion,^ 
believing  as  I  do  that  an  introduction  of  an 
instrument,  much  less  in  calibre  than  the  size 
of  the  channel  through  the  bowel  when  ex- 
tended, is  likely,  particularly  in  the  hands  of 
an  inexpert  operator  to  be  hitched  in  the  sacs, 
formed  by  the  corrugations  of  those  folds,, 
es{)ecially,  if  to  use  Dr.  0'Beirne*s  words, 
"  the  natural  state  of  the  rectum  be  one  of 
fttrcible  contraction,"  which  I  contend  it  is 
not,  but  that,  when  empty,  it  is  in  a  state  of 
passive  contraction;  a  fact  be  complains  ''I 
avail  myself  of  as  if  it  were  well  and  generally 
known,"  which  it  surely  is,  or  if  not,  certainly 
ought  to  be. 

,  Dr.  O'Beirne  ad  mits  a  **  bougie  of  the  largest 
size  will  oflen  pass  up  and  dilate  the  healthy 
rectum,  without  difficulty  or  pain;**  yet  he 
considers  the  bowel,  when  empty,  to  be  in  a 
stale  oi forcible  contraction,  which  to  my  mind 
is  not  very  Intelligible ;  for,  if  the  rectum  be 
thus  closed,  considerable  force  must  be  used  to 
open  its  cbaniMl,  more  particularly  if  the  di- 
lating instrument  be  of  a  small  size,  by  reason 
of  which,  it  offbrs  less  opposition  to  the  bowel 
stimulated  from  its  introduction  to  eject  its 
contents,  but  this  my  former  letter  fully  il- 
lustrates. 

I  must  decline  commenting  upon  the  remain- 
y  passages  in  Dr.  0'Beirne*s  letter,  they  are 

tuaed  by  me  more  in  sorrow  than  in  aiiger;  oi* 


accepting  his  challenge  of  entering  into  a  con- 
troversy respecting  his  opinions,  wbich  would, 
in  all  probability,  lead  to  a  much  greater  sacrifice 
of  time  than  I  am  able  conveniently  to  com- 
mand ;  but,  I  beg  to  assure  him,  I  am  actuated  by 
no  desire  of  upl^olding  "  my  own  views,"  or  "of 
assailing  the  doctrines  of  others,**  neither  is  it 
"  my  wish  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  many 
against  views  which  are  perhaps  eventually 
found  to  be  much  sounder  or  more  useful'* 
than  my  own ;  but  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, your  readers  will  consider  this  is  "a 
hypothetical  case."  My  object  has  been,  as  I 
trust  it  ever  will  continue,  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  science,  and  by  such  means  alleviate 
the  suffbrimrs  of  mankind.  If  by  exposing  the 
errors  into  which  your  respectable  correspond- 
ent has  fallen,  or  my  own  ignorance  of  a  class 
of  diseases  which  is  well  known,  I  have  ex- 
tensively, and  I  trust  I  may  without  presump- 
tion add,  serviceably  studied,  I  have  contributed 
to  such  desirable  ends,  it  is  enough  :  the  judg- 
ment upon  these  points  rests,  as  it  is  right  it 
should,  with  the  unprejudiced,  the  competent 
members  of  our  profession. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Frbdsbick  Salmon. 
12,  Old  Broad-street, 
Nov,  29M,  1833. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

No  I. 
Dr.  BlumMti  Opimon. 
"  Having,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  SalmoD. 
examined  certain  preparations  in  his  collectioa 
marked  A,  B,and  C,  respectively,  and  intended 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  Stricture  of  the 
Rectum,  I  beg.  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  appearances  which  I  now  observe 
in  the  preparations  as  they  stand  before  me» 


"  Exhibits  a  great  part  of  the  rectum  with 
portions  of  contiguous  organs ;  the  internal 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  in  situ ;  the  lower  and 
middle  part  of  the  vagina ;  a  large  portion  of 
the  peritoneum,  covering,  as  usual,  the  upper 
and  middle  part  of  the  rectuna  in  front ;  the 
sphincter  ani,  the  anus,  and  contiguous  peri- 
neal integument,  with  several  hairs  growing 
upon  it  at  the  very  verge  of  the  anus. 

*'  In  this  preparation  Uiere  is  a  distinct  annu* 
lar  contraction,  as  if  produced  by  a  packtbreed 
drawn  with  moderate  tightness  rouwl  the 
bowel,  closing  in  so  much  as  to  preclude  the 
insertion  of  tlic  little  finger.  This  coolractioa 
is  situated  about  two  inches  and  a  half  above 
the  outer  verge  of  tlie  anus,  rather  less  than 
more,  and  is  decidedly  within  reach  of  the 
fore- finger,  independently  of  the  help  wfaick 
mijjfht  be  derived  from  urging. 

'*  Immediately  above  the  stricture  an  iocisioo 
has  been  made  in  the  side  of  the  rectum^  the 
thickness  of  which  is  visible*  and  exceeds  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch ;  and  the  inner  membrane^ 
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alw  exhibited,  eeems  evidently,  !n  one  mrt  of 
it,  to  be  destroyed  by  ulceration  ;  and^  in  an* 
other,  where  it  remains  unbroken,  its  struc- 
ture is  changed,  l>eing  roughened  and  thick- 
ened. 

B 

**  In  prep^fation  B.  apparently  the  entire 
]«otaHi  a«d  a  pari  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon,  togeUier  with  the  womb  and  va^^ina. 
throughout  uie  greater  part  of  its  length  (both 
in  situ,  with  respect  to  the  rectum),  are  care- 
fully exhibited.  In  this  preparation,  either 
the  entire  rectum,  or  certainly  all  excepting  the 
upper  Dortion,  where  it  is  continued  into  the 
aigaioia  flexure  of  the  colon,  is  exceedingly 
tliickened,  aud  so  contracted  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  thickened  part,  that  the  little 
4nger,  especially  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
rectum,  could  not  be  passed  aloqg  it  without 
4Qme  violence.  Where  there  has  been  most 
deposit,  the  coats  of  the  bowel  exceed  in  tbick- 
9esa  three-fourths  of  an  inch .  Various  sinuses 
vun  in  various  directions,  one  apparently  open« 
ing  into  the  vagina.  The  uterus  and  vagina 
lying  in  situ  upon  the  rectum,  seem  to  mark 
distinctly  that  part  of  the  rectum  which  is 
most  contracted  and  thickened,  and  which,  as 
before  described,  is  the  inferior  portion  clear! v 
within  reach  of  the  fore  finger,  which,  indeedi, 
on  making  an  examination,  must  evidently 
bear  upon  it  immediately  on  passing  the  anus« 

**  A  curswy  observation  of  some  of  the  other 
preparations  appeared  to  confirm  tlie  obser- 
vations made  on  the  two  preceding,  but  they 
vere  not  examined  with  the  same  care. 

**  Jambs  Bi.undblv»  M>D.*' 

No.  II. 
Mr.  Bran^  B,  Cooper'i  TefHmeny. 

"  Havlpg  been  requested  by  Dr.  O'Beime  to 
give  my  opinion  upon  a  point  at  issue  between 
him.  and  Mr.  Salmon,  respecting  stricture  of 
the  rectum,  I  submit  to  the  task,  as  the  subject 
\s  involved  in  considerable  physiological  and 
pathological  importance. 

"  If  I  understand  the  point  in  question  cor- 
rectly, it  is, — Whether  or  not  organic  stricture 
ever  occurs  below  the  up|)er  portion  of  the 
rectum ;  Dr.  O'Beirne  being  of  opinion  that 
It  does  not,  while  Mr.  Salmon  considers  that 
it  does.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  notice 
what  Dr.  O'Beirne  means  by  "  organic  stric-^ 
ture  of  the  rectum ;"  and,  from  reading  hi; 
work,  I  understand  the  following  to  be  the 
conditions  bV  which  he  characterises  this  dis- 
ease— 'A  deposition  of  adventitious  matter 
originating  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the 
rectum,  and  subsequently  becoming  organised, 
implicates  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats, 
producing  shelf-like  projection^  into  the  cavity 
of  the  bowel,  so  as  to  narrow  its  calibre,  and 
occupy  either  the  whole  or  only  a  part  of  its 
internal  circumference.' 

"  Mr.  M^yo,  in  his  recentlv  published  work 
on  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  tne  Rectum,  page 
165|  gives  very  nearly  in  the  taiM  words  bli 


deflnltion  of  perawneBt  stricture  of  the  rectum ; 
and  thus  far  Mr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  O'Beirne  agree 
in  the  formation  of  organic  strictura* 

^  Dr.  Blondell,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Salmon 
and  myself,  en  the  part  of  Up.  O'Beirne,  exa- 
mined Mr.  Salmon's  morbid  eoUection,  to  learn 
whether  or  not  he  possessed  any  preparations 
demonstrative  of  such  morbid  changes  below 
the  upper  portion  of  the  reetum.  The  result 
of  this  investigation  leads  me  to  say,  that  no 
preparation  which  I  saw  of  Mr.  Salmon's  pre- 
sented the  appearances  of  organic  stricture  as 
above  quoted.  One  of  the  preparations  which 
1  examined  was  a  specimen  of  thickening  of 
the  parietes  of  the  rectum,  concomitant  with 
ulceration,  and  invohred  in  the  disease  of  the 
neighbouring  organs,  particularly  of  the  vagina, 
into  which  a  sinus  opened. 

**  Such  a  disease  Dr.  O'Beirne  has  fully* 
described  at  page  35  of  his  work,  and  points 
it  out  in  eonira-distinction  to  the  shelf- like 
projections  produced  by  the  diseased  mucous 
membrane  of  the  organic  stricture.  The  latter 
kind  only  involving  a  portion  of  the  bowel, 
leaving  the  remaining  part  of  the  calibre  free 
from  disease,  and  pourtraying,  therefore,  a 
ver^  different  state  from  that  disorganisation 
which  attends  ulqeration,  in  which  the  sur- 
rouuding  tissues  and  organs  are  liable  to  be 
nflected. 

"  The  specimen  of  thread-like  constriction 
which  I  saw,  producing  the  distiuct  circular 
oontraction,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  pronounc- 
ing spasmodic,  and  therefore  not  referable  to 
organic  stricture. 

'*  The  observations,  I  thiuk,  I  mav  say  bear 
a  great  resemblance  to  those  made  by  Dr* 
Bluudell  upon  his  inspection  of  the  same  pre'* 
p^rations* 

*'  BRANsav  B*  COOPIR." 

No.  III. 
Mr.  Stanley**  Testimony. 

«  Dbar  Sib,—* Agreeably  to  your  request  I 
have  examined  the  several  preparations  you 
ponees  of  disease  in  the  rectum,  and  have  se^ 
lected  the  following  for  particular  description. 

"  Ut.  Specimen  from  o  /eaui/^^--Abo«( 
two  inches  and  a  half  above  the  anus,  there  is 
a  contraction  of  the  rectum  in  its  whole  cir- 
cumference, and  to  the  extent  that  it  is  here 
vedueed  to  about  one-thiid  of  its  natural  size. 
The  coQiractioii  occupies  only  a  line  in  the 
circumference  of  the  intestine,  consequently  its 
outer  surface  presents  an  indentation  similar 
to  the  appearance  which  would  result  from 
tightly  drawing  a  pteee  of  string  around  the 
iotestine.  Immediately  above  the  coiitr«eled 
})oint,  the  bowel  is  dilated  much  above  its  na- 
tural size ;  the  coat^  of  the  intestine  are  here 
generally  thickened,  but,  for  some  way  abov« 
the  contraction,  there  is  superficial  ulceration 
of  the  mucotvi  membrane.  The  thickening  o£ 
the  coats  of  the  intestine  is  such  as  might  be 
considered  to  be  the  result  of  simple  Inflam- 
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matioD,  presentiog  no  character  of  malignant 
disease. 

"  2nd,  Specimen  from  a  male, — This  spe- 
cimen presents  all  the  characters  which  have 
been  expressed  in  the  description  of  the  pre- 
cediog  specimen,  from  which  it  differs  only  in 
the  circumstance  of  the  contraction  of  the  rec- 
tum being  to  a  greater  extent,  it  will  only 
admit  the  passage  of  a  middle-sized  urethra 
bougie. 

**  3rd,  Specimen  from  a  male. — The  lower 
part  of  the  rectum,  to  (he  extent  of  three 
inches  and  a  half  from  the  anus,  is  uniformly 
and  considerably  contracted.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  removed  by  ulceration  from  the 
whole  of  the  contracted  part  of  the  intestine. 
Several  fistulous  passages  extend  from  the  ul- 
cerated parts  of  the  bowel  to  the  margin  of 
tbo  anus. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir.  yours  very  truly, 

"  Edward  Stanlby." 
Lincoln*^  Inn  Fields, 

Dec,  4, 1833. 

No.  IV. 

[<<  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Salmon  I  examined 
some  of  his  morbid  preparations  illustrative  of 
stricture  of  the  rect^im.  Ten  of  the  specimens 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  occurrence  of  stricture  in 
the  lower  intestine.  One  of  these  shows  a  con- 
siderable narrowing  of  the  rectum  below  the 
sigmoid  flexure  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  intestine,  the  parietes  are  better  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  canal 
is  so  reduced  as  scarcely  to  admit  the  passage 
of  the  little  finger  through  some  parts  of  it. 
In  another  preparation,  there  is  a  well-marked 
annular  contraction,  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  from  the  verge  of  the  finus,  similar  to 
what  has  been  termed  the  pack-thread  stric- 
ture. The  tissue  about  tnis  contraction  is 
anormally  dense,  and  the  side  of  the  bo^el  is 
incised  superior  to  the  obstruction,  where  it  is 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  this 
change  of  structure  in  and  about  the  contrac- 
tion, proves,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  stricture 
was  not  caused  by  spasm.  In  a  third  speci- 
men there  is  a  projecting  irregular  stricture, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  From 
these  and  the  other  preparations  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  stricture  in  every 
.part  of  the  rectum.        "  M.  Ryan,  M.D."] 

ON  THE    EFFICACY    OF    THE   8BCALB 
CORNUTUH  IN  HAMORRHAOR  AND 
LRUCORRHCEA,     AND    ON    ITS    EF- 
FECTS IN  GONORRH(EA. 
BY  O.  NEGRI,  M.D., 

Bead  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London 
Monday,  December  %  1833. 

On  the  Efficacy  of  the  Secale  Comutum  in 

Leucorrhcea. 
On  the  employment  of  the  secale  comutum, 
'^d  on  its  efficacy  in  leucorrhoea  we  ihall 


limit  onrselves  to  some  general  remarks,  which 
are  the  result  of  our  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject, without  entering  into  any  detail  of  the 
singular  cases  which  occurred  under  our  ob- 
servation. 

Although  the  secale  cornutum  will  be 
found  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  in 
the  simple  form  of  leucorrhoea,  even  of  a 
very  long  standing,  and  which  have  resisted 
many  other  means,  still  its  efficacy  on  this 
kind  of  diseases  is  not  so  rapid  as  in  haemor- 
rhages. This  would  have  been  almost  ex- 
pected as  a  matter  of  course,  from  the  more 
chronic  character  of  the  former  complainL 
Therefore  we  found  it  more  convenient,  and 
we  may  say  even  more  safe,  to  give  it  in  small 
doses,  as  five  or  six  grains  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  rather  than  in  larger  and  more  fre- 
quently repeated  ones.  Thus  the  remedy  may 
be  continued  for  a  loner  period  without  any 
inconvenience,  and  wim  regular  advantage. 
In  leucorrhcea  as  well  as  in  menorrhagia,  we 
mu3t  remember,  that  the  ergot  of  rye  has  also 
a  peculiar  power  over  the  fibrous  texture  of  the 
womb,  and  that  pains  and  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  this  organ  may  be  mduced,  and  then 
symptoms  of  metritis,  and  even  an  increased 
discharge,  may  eventually  take  place.  Then 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  leucorrhoea 
also,  to  allay  any  state  of  inflammation,  or  of 
local  irritation,  by  those  therapeutical  means, 
which  may  be  required  by  the  particular 
symptoms  of  each  case,  before  we  have  recourse 
to  the  secale  comutum. 

We  find  in  practising,  that  some  patients 
could  not  take  at  first  any  dose  of  this  reuMcdy 
without  severe  pains  being  induced  in  the 
uterine  system,  when,  after  having  used  other 
remedies  for  a  certain  time,  they  could  take 
the  secale  again  without  the  least  inconve- 
nience, but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  decided 
and  progressive  advantage  on  their  general 
state  of  health. 

In  one  of  these  patients  the  os  uteri  was 
partiallv  open  and  indurated,  and  very  tender 
on  the  left  side  of  its  margin :  when  the  finger 
pressed  over  this  point  acute  pains  were  ex- 
cited, darting  from  that  part  to  the  right  iliac 
region.  We  used  in  tliis  case  the  extract  of 
conium  with  the  sulphate  of  iron,  with  great 
benefit,  and,  after  this  morbid  sensibility  was 
subdued,  we  gave  again  tlie  secale  comutum 
for  the  remaining  leucorrhoea  with  decided 
benefit,  and  without  any  more  inconvenience, 
although  continued  for  a  long  time.  We  have 
lately  seen  this  patient,  and  her  general  state 
of  health  has  wonderfully  improved ;  she  feels 
a  great  deal  stronger,  and  tlie  white  discharge 
is  almost  entirely  gone ;  we  confidentlv  expect 
to  see  her  in  a  short  time  cured  by  the  ergot 
of  rye,  which  now  she  only  takes  twice  a-day. 

Out  often  cases  of  leucorrhoea,  of  which  we 
kept  regular  notes,  the  ergot  of  rye  has  failed 
in  three.  But,  in  aU  probability,  that  happened 
more  from  want  of  experience  in  the  judicious 
employment  of  the  remedy  rather  than  horn 
its  inefficacy* 
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urinae.  She  has  been  re^lar  three  weeki 
ago,  and  has  never  been  subject  to  leucorrhoea. 
An  openin?  medicine  was  ordered,  and  she 
was  directed  to  take  afterwards  vi.  grains  of 
the  secale  three  times  a-day. 

May  13th.  She  is  a  great  deal  better ;  has 
now  no  discharge ;  had  no  giddiness,  but  only 
pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  a 
Kind  of  cramp  of  the  wumb ;  feels  still  pain  in 
making  water.  The  same  powders  to  be  taken 
only  night  and  morning. 

20th.  No  discbarge;  complains  still  of 
shooting  pains  in  the  womb ;  secale  suspend- 
ed, and  only  some  supertartrate  of  potash  to  be 
taken  as  an  imperial  drink.  On  the  29th  she 
was  taken  unwell,  but  thecataraenial  discharge 
was  very  scanty  and  pale,  after  which,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  had  a  slight  return  of  the  dis- 
charge, which  was  gradually  arrested  by  the 
secale  in  moderate  doses.  She  was  discharged 
cured  on  the  25th  of  July. 


Of  these  three  unsuccessful  cases,  two  were 
cnred  afterwards  by  other  remedies ;  but  one 
bad  never  been  permanently  well,  either  by 
the  ergot  of  rye  or  by  any  other  means  em- 
ployed for  a  long  time,  both  by  ourselves  and 
several  other  practitioners.  In  this  singular 
case,  the  secale  cornutum  appeared  to  nave 
induced  once  menorrhagia,  after  which  the 
patient  was  better  from  the  white  discharge 
lor  a  little  while.  Amongst  the  other  things 
we*  tried  repeatedly  the  injection  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Jewel,  but 
without  any  good  effect,  and  as  it  appealed  to 
this  gentleman  very  extraordinaiy,  we  recom- 
mended her  to  the  doctor  himself,  but  we  do 
not  know  the  result. 

The  secale  cornutum  has  been  successfully 
employed  in  leucorrhoea  by  our  colleagues  at 
the  St.  John's  Dispensary,  and  our  friend  Dr. 
Ryan  has  even  used  it  in  private  practice  with 
the  greatest  advantage. 

On  the  Effecti  of  the  Secale  Cornutum  in 
Gonorrhoea, 

About  the  modus  operandi  of  the  secale 
cornutum  in  the  above  classes  of  diseases,  Dr. 
Spajrani  expressed  his  opinion  in  the  follow- 
ing way,  leaving  however  this  subject  for  sub- 
sequent inquiries.  ''I  am  (says  be)  rather 
inclined  to  believe,  that  this  remedy  does  not 
act  either  as  an  astringent,  or  as  a  stimulant, 
but  more  as  a  sedative  on  the  capillary  vessels, 
and  for  this  reason  it  may  be  conveniently 
used  in  certain  instances  of  active  hemorrhage 
and  of  vascular  congestion,  where  exists  a  state 
approaching  very  mttch  to  inflammation  ;  but 
yet  it  it  not  to  be  used  in  instances  whe^e 
some  acute  inflammation  it  present,  for  which 
stronger  means  must  be  employed." 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  these  thera- 
peutical principles,  and  from  the  adinntage 
already  obtained  by  the  ergot  of  rye  in  leu- 
corrhoea, we  thought  we  should  not  incur  any 
great  risk  by  trying  it  also  in  gonorrhoea,  at 
first  in  females  and  then,  if  not  injurious,  in 
males.  It  is  true  that  the  preternatural  secre- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genital 
organs  in  gonorrhoea,  is  induced  by  a  specific 
virus,  but  still  we  readily  believe  that  its  es- 
sential pathological  character  is  inflammatory. 
Therefore  no  better  opportunity  could  be  ob- 
tained for  ascertaining  the  supposed  modus 
operandi  of  the  secale  cornutum,  than  to  use 
it  in  a  disease  of  acknowledged  character,  and 
in  which  we  could  actually  see  the  effects  which 
might  be  induced  by  it. 

The  following  cases  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
result  of  our  enquiries  on  this  subject. 

Case  I. — Mary  C,  married,  admitted  to  St. 
John's  Dispensary  on  the  9th  of  May,  1833. 
She  has  been  ill  with  gonorrhoea  ror  about 
three  weeks ;  she  caught  the  disease  from  her 
husband,  and  had  b^  under  our  care  some 
months  ago  for  a  similar  complaint,  induced 
by  the  same  cause.  She  complains  of  shooting 
pains  through  her  womb  and  loins^' with  ardor 


Cask  IL — Mary  Anne  C,  set.  26,  single, 
admitted  on  the  9th  of  May,  183a 

Has  had  gonorrhoea  for  nearly  two  months ; 
has  not  been  regular  for  several  months,  and 
has  been  subject  to  leucorrhoea ;  bowels  regu- 
lar. Six  grains  of  the  ergot  of  rye  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

13th.  The  discharge  ceased  after  having 
taken  four  or  five  powders,  and  has  not  returned 
since  :  proved  no  inconvenience  by  taking  her 
powders.  They  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
only  night  and  morning. 

30th.  She  menstruated  on  the  previous 
day,  and  was  left  without  medicine. 

June  6th.  Has  no  discharge  at  all,  and  sayt 
she  is  quite  well.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  IIL — Harriet  R.,  aet.  27,  married,  ad» 
mitled  on  the  20th  of  May,  1833. 

Has  had  gonorrho3a  four  years  ago,  from 
which  she  was  perfectly  cured.  She  was 
taken  ill  again  with  the  same  complaint,  caught 
from  her  husband  about  ten  weeks  ago,  for 
which  she  has  been  treated,  as  an  out-patient 
at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  under  Mr. 
Lawrence.  Balsamic  meaicines  and  mer- 
curial pills  were  given  to  her,  from  which  she 
was  much  relieved.  Now  the  discharge  is 
thin  and  white,  when  before  it  was  yellow 
and  thick.  Complains  still' of  some  starting 
pains  through  the  womb,  but  has  less  pain  in 
making  water ;  complains  of  pain  in  her  right 
leg,  where  there  is  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
osteum on  the  shin  bone,  probably  of  a  syphi- 
litic character;  her  bowels  beinv  costive,  a 
cathartic  powder  was  ordered,  and  five  grains 
of  the  secale  cornutum,  to  be  taken  every  four 
hours,  beginning  the  following  morning. 

23rd.  The  discharge  is  less ;  she  feels  sick, 
after  having  taken  her  powder,  and  complains 
of  being  very  weak. — Pergat. 

30th.  The  discharge  is  less  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  of  attendance ;  she  has  now  no 
pain  in  making  water,  but  continues  to  feel 
Hck  after  taking  the  powder;  has  had  no 
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giddineii.    Getttimw  the  powder  Ikree  times 
a  day. 

June  6th.  tihe  discharae  has  ceased.  The 
secale  was  lospeodMl.  ana  the  mercurial  treat- 
ment was  adopted  for  what  we  thought  a 
aypbilitic  complaint. 


Casi  IV.— John  F.,  art.  40,  a  baker,  ad- 
niitttHl  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  1833. 

Has  had  gonorrhosa  about  six  times }  it 
usually  resist^  every  remedy,  and  once  he 
had  it  for  nine  months;  now  he  has  had 
gonorrhoea  for  about  three  weeks;  has  great 
pain  and  scalding  in  making  water,  and  gene* 
rally  some  drops  of  blood  follow  \  has  a  great 
deal  of  discharge,  and  the  oriRce  of  the  ure- 
thra is  reddened  and  swollen ;  in  the  night  he 
has  painful  erections.  Five  grains  of  the 
lecale  cornutum  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

3'ind.  We  saw  again  the  patient  He  has 
taken  five  powders;  the  discharge  is  not 
abated,  but  he  thinks  he  has  less  pain  in 
juaking  water. — ^Pergat: 

28th.  He  has  taken  about  sixteen  powders) 
he  has  no  pain  in  making  water;  he  has  had 
Btilb  painful  erection  at  night,  but  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra  is  a  great  deal  less  red,  and 
the  discharge  considerably  abated ;  he  has 
now  no  inconvenience,  except  a  very  slight 
fueling  of  warmth  in  making  water.  He  ccfti- 
tinued  the  medicine  in  ten  grain  doses  every 
four  hours  until  the  Uth  of  July,  when  he 
was  nearly  well,  and  requested  to  be  dis« 
charged. 

The  patient  was  under  Dr.  Ryan's  care, 
and  was  repeatedly  seen  by  ourselves jmd  col- 
leagues. 

Case  V.  William  M.,  set.  24,  admitted  on 
Ihe  22Dd  of  August,  1833.  Has  had  gonor- 
rhoea about  twelve  months  ago ;  has  now 
been  ill,  for  the  second  time,  with  the  same 
complaint  for  a  fortnight ;  discharge  copious, 
yellow  and  thick.  Five  grains  of  the  secale 
cornutum  to  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

26th.  Is  jiist  the  same,  but  does  not  feel 
worse.  — Pergat. 

September  2nd.  He  is  a  great  deal  better. 
—Pergat. 

12th.  Discharge  scarcely  perceptible.  Con- 
tinue the  powders,  but  only  one  Uirce  times 
a  day. 

loth.  Discharge  almost  gone Pergat. 

He  went  on  taking  his  powders  till  the 
10th  of  October,  when  he  asked  for  another 
dose  of  them,  to  be  taken  night  and  morning, 
having  still  some  little  discharge  only  in  the 
morning.  This  patient,  who  was  very  at- 
tentive, and  appeared  much  satisfied  with  his 
powders,  having  not  returned,  we  have  good 
Reason  to  believe  ho    is   now    doing   very 

Casi  VI.  William  S.,  let.  28,  admitted  on 

the  4th  of  September,  1833.    Was  taken  ill 

'h  gaoorrbosa  a  week  a(o  *,  M»  gratt  paia 


in  making  water  f  ditcfaarga  oopiow^  yHow^ 
and  thick. 

R.  Pulv.  aecalii  tonrati  gr.  t«  3a«  q.  h.  a. 

I6ih.  Discharge  thinner ;  pain  in  making 
water  gone. — Pergat. 

23rd.  Discharge  increased;  secale  sus- 
pended, and  prescribed  the  mistura  baU 
samica. 

October  7th.  Discharged  cured. 

Casi  VII.  Only  a  few  days  ago  we  bad 
in  private  practice  A  patiettt  alrectea  by  gonor^ 
rhcsa  for  tne  first  time.  The  symptoms  were 
not  severe;  the  discharge  moderate.  Beiiiff 
an  individual  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  of 
very  regular  habit,  we  expected  to  do  some 
good  in  this  case  with  secale  cornutum.  Three 
grains  of  Battley's  extract  were  ordered  to  be 
taken  every  three  hours.  The  followingr  day 
the  discharge  appeared  a  great  deal  less,  and 
the  remedy  was  continued*  Two  days  after- 
wards the  discharge  increased,  as  well  as  the 
atdor  urinfle,  and  he  had  painful  nocturnal  erec- 
tions. The  remedy  was  brought  to  five  grains 
every  three  hours,  but  was  8t>on  afterwards 
suspended,  and  other  means  adopted.  In  this 
case  the  secale  cornutum  certainly  increased  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms ;  and  the  discharge, 
which  was  moderate  at  first,  and  thin,  became 
aflerwards  copious,  thick,  and  sometimes 
tinged  with  blood.  The  pulse  was  also  feverish 
and  sharp,  the  skin  warmer  than  naturally. 
This  patient  is  usually  of  a  very  costive  habit, 
but  has  great  aversion  to  take  purgatives ;  had 
we  usecfthem  previously,  or  simultaneously 
with  tlie  secale,  we  could  perhaps  have  ob* 
tained  a  better  result  This  was  necessarily 
done  after  we  had  resorted  to  the  other  usual 
means  generally  employed  Ibr  that  complaint. 

SHORT  NOTES  OF  CASES  BY  DR. 
RYAN. 

Case  Vin_<'M.  M.,  set.  22,  married,  has 
contracted  gonorrhoea  from  her  husband ;  be^ 
came  a  patient  under  my  care  at  St.  John's 
Dispensary,  Sept.  12th,  1833.  Is  two  months' 
ill.  She  was  ordered  3  i's  of  secale  in  twelve 
powders,  one  to  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

'*  16lh.  Discharge  nearly  gone.«-To  con- 
tinue. 

'*  23rd.  Discharge  has  entirely  ceased.** 

Case  IX "  Charles  C,  et  22,  has  snf- 

fcred  from  gleet  for  six  months.  Commenced 
the  secale  Sept.  17th,  1833,  and  on  the  23rd 
was  nearly  well.  He  has  taken  a  variety  of 
medicine*,  but  nothing  stopped  the  discharge 
so  rapidly  as  the  powders.*' 


Cass  X <'  O.  S.,  »t  34,  his  been  six 

months  aflbcted  with  gleet  Commenced  the 
secale  Oct.  30th,  1833.  Took  fourteen  powders 
without  anv  benefit.  This  was  a  noreing 
patient,  and  had  the  medicine  of  a  druggist. 
Which,  perhapsi  was  bad." 

Caaa  XL-^<  A*  B^  «4t  34»  has  mflifed 
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from  iflMft  for  eight  monthB.    He  was  cured 
by  twelve  doses  of  the  secale  cornutuin.** 

Cash  Xll.*"  J.  A.  L.,  set.  19,  applied  to 
pie  Nov.  5th»  1833.  Has  gonorrbcea  for  the 
first  time;  symptoms  severe.  Ordered  the 
secale. 

''8tb.  Discharge  more  copious;  ardoBurinas 
severe. — Secale  omitted. 
' "  Ordered  carbonate  of  soda  in  barley-water 
or  linseed  tea. 

"In  this  case  I  did  not  expect  much  beneflt 
from  the  secale,  but  was  resolved  to  try  it. 
Every  medical  practitioner  is  aware,  that  a  first 
gonorrhoea  is  much  more  severe  and  indomi- 
table than  when  the  patient  has  had  the  dis- 
ease frequently,  or  when  the  acute  symptoms 
have  ceased.  But,  as  I  have  known  cubebs 
repeatedly  arrest  gonorrhoea  in  the  acute  stage, 
I  saw  no  objection  to  employ  the  secale  cor- 
Dutum.'* 

From  the  above  facts  it  appears  to  us  quite 
evident,  that  the  secale  cornutum  has  a  pecu- 
liar action  on  the  mucous  membranes ;  but  if 
exhibited  when  there  is  a  state  of  acute  in- 
flammation, their  morbid  secretion  may  be 
considerably  increased.  On  the  contrary,  when 
a  more  chronic  form  of  inflammation  exists, 
the  secale  cornutum  may  have  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence in  arresting  their  preternatural  dis- 
charge. 

These  deductions  being  in  perfect  accord- 


ADoe  with  what  baa  been  already  remarlced  oa 
the  efficacy  of  the  ergot  of  rye  in  hsmorrhages 
and  leucorrhosa,  we  think  Or.  Spajrani*s  as- 
sertions on  this  point  pretty  correct.  If  any 
sedative  or  anti-stimulant  property  on  the  ca. 
biliary  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  may 
DC  ascribed  to  the  secale  cornutum,  as  Dr. 
Spajrani  is  inclined  to  believe,  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  true,  that  in  Case  IV.  of  gonor- 
rhcsa,  where  did  exist  redness  and  swelling 
round  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  this  appear- 
ance subsided  under  the  influence  of  the  secale ; 
and  that,  in  some  instances  of  haemorrhage, 
the  patients  were  complaining  of  great  general 
prostration  and  faintness;  but  others,  on  the 
contrary,  felt  stronger,  and  their  pulse  appeared 
to  us  more  excited ;  when,  in  Cases  Vll.  and 
XII.  of  gonorrhcea,  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms were  considerably  increased.  Are  some 
of  the  former  symptoms  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
narcotic  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  rather 
than  to  any  real  sedative  property  of  this 
remedy  7  We  are  inclined  to  believe  so.  We  ' 
were  much  pleased  in  finding  out  that  MM. 
Trousseaux  and  Maisonneuve  are  of  the  same 
opinion  on  this  point.  (See  Lancet,  March 
30th,  1833.) 

Now,  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  idea  of 
our  results  on  the  employment  of  the  secale 
cornutum  in  heemorrhages  and  leucorrhcea,  we 
put  down  all  the  different  instances  of  both  in 
the  following 


Tabuiar  Form  indicatmg  the  reiuli  of  all  the  Cotes  of  Heemorrhages  and  Leucorrhcea 
which  came  under  our  observation,  from  the  16M  of  April,  1832,  to  the  4th  of  Nov.^  1833, 
and  were  treated  with  the  Secale  Cornutum. 


Different  Forma  of 
the  Disease. 

Total  nambcr 
of  Cases. 

BnoceBafal 
Cases. 

UnsuccesBfol 
Cases. 

Remarks. 

Menorrhagia. 

12 

8 

4 

*  We  include  in  the  whole 
number  the  case  treated  by 
Dr.  Macmichael,  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital. 

t  We  put  down  as  an  un- 
successful case  the  first  attack 
of  the  disease  of  Elizabeth  Pil- 
cber  (Case  VI.),  although  in 
the  second,  the  secale  turned 
out  very  beneficial  when  given 
in  proper  doses. 

Haemorrhage  from 
the  rectum. 

2 

2 

— 

Haematemesis. 

4* 

3 

It 

Epistaxis. 

•       1 

I 

— 

Hemoptoe. 

1 

1 

— 

Leucorrhcea. 

10 

7 

3 

Total. 

1 

30 

22 

8 

Note. — We  did  not  put  down  in  this  table  the  cases  of  gonorrhcea  because  they  were  re- 
lated merely  to  show  the  eflTects,  and  not  the  efficacy,  of  the  secale  cornutum  on  that  disease. 
All  we  can  say,  from  the  limited  number  of  observations  on  this  subject,  is,  that  perhaps 
the  ergot  of  rye  may  be  found  of  some  service  in  the  more  chronic  form  of  that  disease. 


Of  the  unsuccessful  cases  of  menorrhagia, 
the  first  was  a  woman  who  had  a  copious  loss 
of  blood  from  the  vagina,  with  great  tender- 
ness at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
pains  round  the  groins  and  loins.  Her  pnlan 
was  such  as  would  have  induced  us  to 
bleed  her,  had  wo  not  wished  to  try  the  Mcalo 


cornutum  in  this  case,  which  was  the  second  that 
had  come  under  our  observation,  since  we 
began  to  employ  this  remedy.  Five  grains 
of  the  secale  were  ordered  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day.  The  powders  were  taken  for 
two  days,  and  the  pains  and  loss  of  blood  were 
eottsiderably  incretted.  They  were  suspended ; 
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she  was  bled  from  Ihe  arm,  and  astringent 
medicines  were  ordered,  which  cured  her  very 
soon.  This  un&vourable  result  led  us  to  adopt 
another  method  of  practice  in  the  following 
case  (the  second  related  to  the  Society),  which 
succeeded  very  well,  viz.  to  bleed  first,  tlien  to 
give  the  secale. 

The  second  was  a  stout  woman  who  at  her 
regular  period  was  taken  ill,  but  the  bloody 
discharge  was  very  profuse,  and  went  on  more 
or  less  for  nine  weeks.  Had  great  pain  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  round  her 
loins.  Her  pulse  appeared  weak.  Five  grains 
of  the  secale  were  ordered  to  be  taken  every 
second  hour.  Three  days  afterwards  she  was 
not  better,  and  felt  an  increase  of  the  pains 
after  taking  her  powders.  Her  pulse  was 
stronger.  She  stated  having  had  a  miscarriage 
about  three  months  ago.  She  was  bled,  and 
directed  to  take  the  secale  only  three  times 
a  day,  'from  which  she  felt  worse,  and  was 
then  suspended,  and  other  means  adopted. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  Sarah  Jones,  set. 
33,  married,  admitted  September  2nd,  1833. 

Has  had  five  children  and  miscarried  twice, 
the  second  time  five  weeks  ago,  when  she  lost 
a  great  deal  of  blood.  Three  weeks  after- 
wards, finding  herself  better,  started  for  some 
place  in  the  country,  and  came  home  to  Lon- 
don, a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  She  was 
taken  ill  again  on  her  journey,  and  lost  a  great 
deal  of  blood.  She  continued  so  more  or  less 
till  August  31st.  On  the  1st  of  September 
the  haemorrhage  became  very  violent,  and 
she  came  to  our  dispensary  the  following  day, 
and  was  under  our  care.  She  does  not  com- 
plain of  any  great  pains  but  in  her  left  iliac 
region  and  loins ;  her  complexion  is  very  p^le, 
and  there  is  great  action  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries, but  her  pulse  is  certainly  weak  and 
empty ;  her  head  feels  heavy ;  her  bowels  are 
costive. 

R.  Pulv.  secalis  cornuti,  3iij ; 
Divide  in  pulv.  xxiv ; 
Pulv.  i.3a,  q.  h.  sumend.; 

viz.  about  vij.  grains  evTry  three  hours.  A 
mixture  with  a  drachm  of  carbonate  of  magnesia 
and  two  scruples  of  rhubarb  in  six  ounces  of 
water,  was  also  given,  a  wineglassful  of 
which  to  be  taken  every  night,  or  night  and 
morning,  if  her  bowels  were  not  open. 

September  5th.  She  was  sick,  and  vomited 
twice  after  taking  the  first  powders,  but  felt 
only  a  sense  of  sickness  afterwards  at  each 
time  she  took  her  powders.  Had  some  giddi- 
ness, but  the  pains  in  her  loins  and  side  were 
relieved.  The  bloody  discharge  is  reduced 
very  much,  and  she  states  that  it  was  so  soon 
after  having  taken  a  few  powders.  Bowels 
regularly  open.  Soon  after  having  taken  a 
powder  she  feels  "  a  general  sense  of  weak' 
ness  ail  over,  from  ihe  head  to  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  and  toes,  as  she  could  not  stand  ;  then 
she  feels  sick."  Action  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries less  violent.  Pulse  more  natural  and 
The  mixture  to   be   coDtiouedy  and 


the  powders  to  be  taken   only   erery   ^v^ 
honrs. 

September  I2th.  She  is  better;  disdiarg« 
great  deal  diminished,  and  less  coloured.  The 
powders  continued  to  make  her  sick  and  weak. 
Continue  with  the  powders. 

16th.  Feels  very  sick  with  her  powders. 
Discharge  a  great  deal  increased;  bat  she 
thinks  her  time  to  be  tmweU  is  veru  near. 
The  secale  was  discontinued,  and  she  was 
gradually  doing  well  under  the  use  6f  the  foU 
lowing  pills : 

R,  Ferri  sulphatis,  gr.  i ; 
Extract,  rhei,  gr.  iij ; 
M.  f.  pil.  ter  die  sumend. 

These  pills  were  continued  till  the  7th  of 
October,  when  she  was  discharged  cured. 
Under  these  remedies  the  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  the  excessive  arterial  action  were 
reduced  to  their  natural  standard,  and  the  pa- 
tient got  very  soon  better  from  that  sense  of 
general  prostration,  of  which  she  was  so  much 
complaining  before. 

Although  we  put  down  this  with  the  unjvc- 
cessful  cases,  still  we  thought  that  properly 
speaking,  it  should  not  have  been  considered 
entirely  so,  for  the  haemorrhage  increased  in 
consequence  of  her  having  taken  the  secale 
when  near  menstruation.  This  was  the 
reason  which  induced  us  to  say  in  another 
place,  that  '*  only  in  two  or  three  cases  of 
menorihagia,  the  loss  of  blood,  &&,  were 
remarkably  increased  by  the  action  of  the 
remedy." 

The  fourth  unsuccessful  case  of  menorrhagia 
is  that  of  Mary  Ann  May,  set  22,  raarried, 
admitted  the  4th  of  November,  1833.  She 
had  miscarried  a  short  time  ago,  and  was 
labouring  under  profuse  menorrhagia  for  seve- 
ral days;  was  complaining  of  pains  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  loins.  She  is 
a  thin  and  delicate  looking  woman ;  her  pulse 
appeared  to  us  rather  weak.  Five  grains  of 
the  secale  corhutum  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

Nov.  7th.  She  has  been  a  great  deal 
worse.  The  haemorrhage  increased  very  much, 
with  spasmodic  pains  in  the  h3rpogastTic  region, 
and  had  giddiness,  and  pains  along  her  th^hs 
and  legs.  She  took  only  six  powders,  and  as 
soon  as  she  left  them  off,  the  pains  decreased. 
Her  pulse  was  quick,  and  sharp,  but  empty. 
Her  bowels  are  rather  costive.  The  following 
mixture  was  ordered : 

R.  Magnesias  sulphatis  ^  ; 
Antimonii  tartarisati,  gr.  ij ; 
Aquae  fontis,  Jviij ; 

AI.   Cyath.    parvuU  i.  bis  terve    die 
sumend. 

21st.  After  the  first  glass  of  her  medicioe, 
she  vomited  several  times,  after  which  the 
haemorrhage  suddenly  ceased,  and  she  felt  a 
great  deal  better ;  this  was  the  reason  she  did 
not  attend  regularly.  Now  the  haemorrhage 
returns  a  little  if  she  has  to  exert  herself  too 
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iiraeh.  The  secale  eornutum  was  ordered 
again  to  be  taken  only  two  or  three  times  % 
day. 

25tb.  The  hiemorrbage  enHrdy  cetued  last 
Thursday  evening  (Nov.  21st)  after  bavins 
taken  one  of  her  powders,  which  she  continuea 
taking  till  to-day.  She  felt  some  pain  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  a  great  deal 
Jess  than  at  the  time  she  took  them.* 

In  using  the  secale  cornutum  we  preferred 
to  give  it  in  powder,  as  Dr.  Spajrani  did^  being 


also  the  most  economical  and  conrenient  way 
in  dispensary  practice. 

We  seldom  ordered  it  in  more  than  five  at 
six  grain  doses,  more  or  less  frequently  re- 
peated according  to  the  violence  of  the  case,  or 
the  pecutiarity  of  the  concomitant  symptoms. 
We  purpotely  avoided  giving  the  secde  inter- 
mixt  witn  other  medicine ;  but  we  were  obliged 
sometimes  to  modifv  by  other  means  the  mor- 
bid condition  of  those  parts  or  organs  over 
which  our  remedy  bad  to  exert  Its  powerful 


Tabuiar  Epitome  of  all  the  Catet  of  H€Bmorrhage  and  Leucorrhcea  which  came  to  our 
knowledge,  tinee  Dr.  Spajrani's  publication,  curSi  by  the  Secale  Cornutum  by  different 
Praetitionen  m  Italy,  France,  <md  England, 


Where,  and  bj  whom 
treated. 


In  Italy,, 
Dr.  Spajrani    • 

Dr.  Pignacca    • 

Dr.  Gabini 
Dr.  Bazsoni      . 

In  France, 

MM.  Trousseaux  > 
et  Maisoneuve  \ 

England. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall 

Dr.  Lanyon      • 
Mr.  Bright 

Mr.H.A.O«Slea| 

Dr.  Macmichael 

Dr.  Negri 

Mr.  E.Nettlefold 

Dr.  Ryan 
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%  Employed  the  Secale  in  Haemoirhages  for  the  last  two  years 
**  with  invariable  success." 


Where  poliUshed  or  itoonled. 


C  Ormodei*s  Annall  di  M^i- 
J     cina  e  Chirurgia  for  Mar 
i      1830. 

(^      liancet,  Feb.  5, 1831. 
Do.  Number  for  May  and 
June,  1830. 
Lancet,  do. 

iDo.  Number  for  February 
and  March,  1831. 
"Do.        do. 


•  I 


\ 


r  Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Thera- 

<     peutique. 

C  Lancet,  March  30, 1833. 


C  London  Medical  and  Phy- 
<  sical  Journal  for  March, 
C     1829. 

Lancet,  for  March  13, 1833. 
Do.  for  April  13, 1833. 

Do.        do. 

Dr.  Negri's  Paper.    (See 
Case  vii.) 

Do. 
Do.    Case  xii.  xiii. 


{ 


Do.    Case  xiv.  xv. 


t  We  mean  those  who  have 
used  it  successfully  in  this  dis- 
ease, but  the  number  was  not 
stated. 


*  This  case,  which  came  under  our  obser- 
vation some  time  after  we  had  written  the  first 
|«rt  of  this  paper,  was  not  there  mentioned* 
We  have  put  it  then  amongst  the  upsQccessfiil 
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eases,  although  it  was  only  from  our  injudicious 
employment,  and  not  from  inefficacy  of  the 
remedy,  that  the  hsemorrhage  had  not  beea 
arrested  at  first* 

9^ 


m 


JDr,  PaUtrsan  qnlU  EfficU  qf  Mammary  JrriiuAm* 

and  with  it  the  tume&ctioo  of  Um 
graduaUjr  disappeand. 


•ctioQ*!  when  at  other  times  it  was  necessaiy 
to  get  clear  of  these  irritatioe.  causes*  which 
would  have  counteracted  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence; aSi  for  example,  the  employment  of 
purgatives  when  the  bowels  were  costive. 
This,  however,  can  never  be  an  objection  to 
our  practice,  as  that  muti  be  always  the  case 
with  the  administration  of  any  other  remedies, 
which  are  given  with  a  peculiar  object.  Al- 
though the  criterion  of  the  posi  hoc,  ergoprop^ 
ier  Mc,  be  not  always  correct,  still  we  believe 
that  in  our  profession,  when  violent  symptoms 
are  present,  and  we  employ  remedies  of  ac- 
knowledged aetivity,  with  the  view  of  ouring 
them,  if  we  obtain  a  &vourable  and  constant 
result  for  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  times,  we  may 
begin  to  believe  that  criterion  sufficiently  cor- 
rect. The  weight  of  such  a  conclusion  is  more- 
over increased  by  the  uniformity  of  results 
obtained  by  different  individuals,  and  in  dif- 
ferent conutriat ;  therefore  the  following  pro- 
spective view  of  the  general  results  of  the 
eecale  cornutum  in  hemorrhages  and  leucor- 
rhesft,  will  nake  a  striking  impression  of  the 
real  efficacy  of  that  remedy  against  those  classes 
of  ■ 


ON  THX  XFPBCT8  09  VAMMART  IRRI- 
TATION IN  AMBNORRH(EA. 

BT  OXIAKLKS  PATTERSON,  H.D. 


Mary  RaaRDOM,  »t  24,  of  moderately  corpu- 
lent habit,  was  admitted  into  the  Ratfakeale 
Hospital  on  the  10th  of  August,  1833.  She 
laboured  under  slight  ^noehial  fever,  which 
toon  3rielded  to  venesection  and  purgatives. 
On  4]ie  19tfi  bysterical  symptoms  presented 
themselves^  with  pain  in  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  For  the 
relief  of  this  a.  sqaaU  sinapism  was  prescribed, 
which  remained  on  half  an  hour.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  right  breast  was  extremely 
painftil,  the  pain  being  very  different  in  cha- 
racter from  that  before  experienced.  On  isxa- 
mination,  the  whole  side,  of  the  chest  was  con- 
siderably swollen;  there  was  slight  difilised 
rednesaof  the  ^in;  and  though  the  mamma 
was  enlaced  to  four  oi  (bre  times  its  naturftl 
bulk,  yet  there  was  no  circumscribed  hardness 
Dor  any  tendency  to  suppurative  inffamma- 

tiQB« 

On  the  21st,  the  right  mamma  and  adjoin- 
ing parts  of  the  chest  were  found  more  swollen. 
The  left  mamma  and  side  of  the  thorax  were 
linafl^ected;  the  catamenia  bad  appeared  in 
considerable  quantity.    This  discbarge,  which, 

as  the  patient  stated,  had  been  for  two  year|  in  the  movemeiH,  which,  in  these  in^tancef^ 
and  a  half  wholly  suppreised,  eonlinued  ««  dekrouMd  lbs  How  oi  the  caHmi^iBl  dis. 
flo#  for  two  days:  it  then  bsfMi  to.decfiM^    tkn^,  U  arast  be  obfwns  itmi,  Hat  Oepro^ 


Catherine  Power,  set.  19,  applied  to  me  oia 
the  14th  of  September,  1832;  sJie  complained 
of  headach,  languor,  loss  of  appetite,  sutid  Hsft- 
leasness.  She  stated,  that  about  the  middle  of 
April,  the  menstrual  discharge  being  then 
present,  she  incautiously  exposed  herself  U> 
damp  and  cold.  The  catamenia  suddenly 
ceased,  and  had  not  since  returned,  and  ftom, 
that  period  she  had  been  constantly  anbjecl  to 
illfaealth.  loidered  theeUvicnlarhalf  of  tiie 
right  mamma  to  be  covered  with  a  ainaium* 
It  remaioed  on  for  thirty  minutes,  and  in  six 
or  seven  hours  after  its  removal  the  right 
breast  was  connderably  swollen,  hot,  and 
painfiil.  The  next  morning  the  enlaigemeat 
of  the  mamma  was  very  much  increased,  the 
tumefiKtion  having  extended  to  the  davide 
and  axilla  of  the  irritated  side.  There  was  no 
hard  circumscribed  or- prominent  tommir,  but 
a  painful  diffuse  ekstic  distension  of  the  mam- 
mary gland  and  surrounding  cellular  sabstnoe. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  sncceedhig  the  ap- 
plication of  the  sinapism,  the  catamenia  ap- 
peared, and  continued  for  two  or  three  days 
in  moderate  quantity,  which  greatly  relieved 
the  headach  and  other  distrening  symptoms, 
and  in  a  week  her  health  was  restored. 

In  both  these  cases  cold  evaporating  lotions 
and  gentle  saline  aperients  were  employed  to 
moderate  the  local  phlogistic  engorgemenL 
Both  patients  have  rfnoe  oontimied  to  men* 
struate  regularly. 

From  the  facility  with  which  the  menstmal 
flux  was  induced  in  these  cases,  it  would  seem 
that  the  beneficial  effects  in  amenorrhcea, 
lately  observed  to  arise  from  the  long-con- 
tinued daily  application  of  one  or  two  leeches 
to  the  breast,  were  entirely  owing  to  the  great 
irritation  which  the  leech-bites  had  eventnally 
produced  in  these  organs.  The  abstraction  of 
blood  by  leeches  from  the  mamma  had  not 
(according  to' the  reports  of  the  cises  in  which 
they  were  employed)  the  least  perceptible  in- 
fluence over  the  uterine  functions,  nntil  pein, 
heat,  and  excessive  tumebction  of  the  breasts, 
had  been  first  developed.  Phlogistic  engorge- 
ment of  the  mammsB  being  the  essential  slep 


•  Cikubui  Ajfkclkmi  In  S^pt. 

docdoii  of  t1k«  utieeMity  IrriUfkm  to  dRet 
that  en^igement,  the  simple  ippHcation  of « 
rinapbm  wonild  have  been,  in  every  respect, 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  tedious  and  trouble- 
•ome  process  of  the  d$ily  repetition  of  leeching. 
But  it  most  not  be  supposed  that  mammary 
Irritation  is  applicable  to  every  form  of  ame^ 
ttorrhoML  I  have  found  it  ftiil  in  some  eases. 
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Mary  Fittgibbon,  at.  21,  of  sparo  habits 
affected  with  headach  and  irregular  dyspeptie 
S3rmptoois.  The  headach  permanent,  occa- 
sionally aggravated ;  countenance  and  tongue 
ehloiotic;  raammsB  undeveloped.  The  menses 
had  been  scanty  and  irregukr  from  the  16th 
to  the  19th  year  of  her  age,  but  had  been 
touUy  suppressed  during  the  last  two  years. 
No  apparent  organic  impediment  A  sinapism 
wu  first  applied  to  one  breast,  and  afterwards 
to  both  breasts  at  the  same  time ;  but,  though 
they  prodnced  their  ordhiary  effhcts,  yet  the 
enlargement  of  the  mammss  was  very  trlfiing. 


ilpom  th«  (hlrty-seeoad  fo  the  foHieth;  and 
one  from  the  fortieth  to  the  fiftieth ;  two  only 
died,  and  three  were  discharged  with  vesiCo<« 
rectal  fistnle. 

M.  Clot  unites  with  Baron  Larrey  in  as* 
eribiog  the  great  success  of  the  operation  to 
the  fine  climate  of  Egypt,  which  is  fkvotirabli 
to  the  healing  of  wounds,  and  to]the  cottstl« 
tution  and  temperament  6t  the  peoplo  not 
being  easily  irritated  or  excited*    tn  ftft  of 
the  above  cases  M.  Clot  performed  the  recto*' 
vesical  operation;  in  three  of  these  tho  fls* 
tole  remained  uoeured.    He  admits  that  tho 
operation  is  eteeedingly  easy  of  ;exeeutioa» 
and  that  any  large  calculi  maybe  coflvenlenfly 
extracted,  but  he  has  abandoned  it  for  the 
rapheo'verical  method  proposed  by  Vaeca,afid 
which  he  has  performed  eleven  times;  th« 
stone  is  extracted  At  the  most  rOomy  port  of 
the  perinonm ;  no  important  blood  f  esse!  il 
exposed  to  the  knife,  and  tho  reetom  can  witt 
difficulty  be  wounded.    The  only  serious  ob« 


and  there  was  no  consequent  uterine  action.    Jeetion  which  has  been  urged  against  it,  is  the 

^Dub.  Joum,  of  Med.  andChem.  Science.      danger  ^t  wounding  the  seminal  tubes,  but 

^  only  one  of  these  can  bo  woundod,  and  tho 

othor  remains  safe  and  perftct.«->^Mifet  d4 
CALCULOUS  AFPMTI0N8  IN  »OYFT.       ;^  Midccine. 


M*  CirOT  B«T  states,  that  ealcoloiis  disotdets  avo 
very  oesimon  in  Egypt;  he  has  operated  oa 
fatty  eases  since  hb  residence  in  that  oo«ntiy< 
The  ailbction  is  a  rare  ono  among  the  Nubiani 
and  AbyssinlaDi.  There  are  two  aKthoda  of 
performing  the  operation  i  one  b  the  perineo« 
teabal^  he  other  the  reoto*Vesi6al. 

In  both  two  fingers  of  the  left  band  aro 
earried  deep  into  the  rectvro^  to  grasp  and 
confine  the  atone^  and  to  mahe  k  protrude  aa 
Bsnch  aspoesible;  adeepincblon  bthen  made 
directly  apon  it«  and  the  fiagera  of  the  right 
hand  aro  generally  used  as  forseps  to  wHb* 
draw  it  Veiy  fow  patmits  die  of  the  epe- 
ration^  ahboogh  aNst  of  them  laboor  after* 
waida  nnder  ineoatfaMace  of  urine* 

The  rodo-vesioBl  operation  b  the  one  gsao 
rally  porfonaed;  it  b  easy  of  exeevtioa,  aa  a 
huge  stone  amy  be  meet  oeaveabntly  with* 
drawn,  and  the  riah  of  hmaorriMga  b  ksi 
thas  in  any  other* 

Out  of  the  thirty-eight  cases  operated  oa  by 
H  Clo^  eleven  wcm  cmed  iroia  the  SevMth 
to  thateatfi  dqr  after  die  opintida  |  sUleea 
frem  tiM  elayOBtb  m  tbe  twaadeth)  eighl 

loibi  Abiblbl  foar. 


Oattrokumff  in  §op$rthuierm§  pregfumeif*''^ 
A  negress  in  Brazil  expeded  every  day  to  ba 
delivered }  labonr«  however,  never  came  on 
regttUrly,  and  soon  aU  paina  kft  her  entirely^ 
Ihe  swelling  of  the  abdoBMn  reaMined  aa 
great  as  ever,  and  bar  health  soon  began  to 
decline.    In  the  course  of  two  years  anabecesi 
formed  about  the  nmbilicos,  and  sono  foslai 
bones  were  disehargecL    Dr.  Benit  then  de« 
termined  to  open  the  abdomen  by  aa  incisioa 
of  from  three  to  four  inches  ia  bagtby  and 
using  hb  flngeia  aa  forceps^  bo  extracted  tho 
potrid  reamins  of  a  decayed  fostas*    Tba 
edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  into  eoatactf 
and  the  patient  confined  to  a  rigorons  aati* 
phlogistic  treatment  for  two  moaUis^  aad  sho 
nltiasately  quite  regained  her  heahb — /M« 

IfUpottff  of  Sbotdttei* 

Wcdne»daif/,  Nac.  27, 1839. 

C*  AoroN  Kby,  Ea%<y  Piesidoat,  ia  tho 

Thk  subject  of  syphilb  in  some  of  Mo 
lew  Imib  wio  sritttliMd* 

aQ2 
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Report  if  the  WeHmmtet  Society. 


Mr.  Key  lenarked,  in  lefeience  to  the  mi* 
sates  of  the  last  meeting,  that  it  was  common 
lot  women  to  have  sores  near  the  orifice  of 
the  Tagina,  in  the  mucous  membrane,  without 
theic  being  conscious  of  it*  If  there  were 
IDerdy  a  discharge  from  the  follicles  it  im» 
parted  gonorrhoea,  but  if  there  were  ulceration 


army  surgeons  that  in  most  caM9  there  is  no 
appreciable  disturbance. 

Mr.  Key  adverted  to  the  effects  of  diet  iu 
the  treatment  of  syphilis  in  the  army.  The 
common  soldiers  have  their  diet  prescribed, 
and  they  cannot  avoid  conformity  to  it,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  them  is  very 


of  the  follicles  it  produced  chancre.    He  ad*  easy ;  but  with  respect  to  the  oflBcers  it  is  not 
Ttrted  to  a  cutaneous  afflsction,  rupia,  usually  so  easily  cured.    He  believed  no  disease  is  so 
considered  syphilitic ;  but  he  had  met  with  four  much  modified  by  habit,  as  the  one  in  question, 
instances  in  which  he  could  detect  no  sypbi*  In  reply  to  a  question,  whether  the  secretion 
Utic  taint.  This  he  regarded  as  cachectic  rupia«  of  the  male  can  impart  the  disease,  he  expressed 
The  patients  became  well  by  an  allowance  of  his  persuasion  that  in  most  of  the  obscure 
porter,  and  by  taking  capsicum  and  quinine,  cases  abrasion  took  place.    There  had  been  « 
or  nitric  acid  and  sarsa.  chancre  which  had  healed,  but  the  skin  re- 
Mr.  Bevan  adduced  an  instance  of  rupia  mained  thickened,  and  from  coitus  the  part 
which  had  evidently  arisen  from  syphilis.  The  becomes  abraded.    Ulceration  then  occurs  in 
glans  penis  had  sloughed.  one  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  vagina.    He 
Mr.  Roberts   related  a  case  of  rupia,  of  had  seen  eight  or  ten  instances  of  this  kind  ia 
syphilitic  origin,  in  which  the  red  oxide  of  young  married  women. 
fsercury,  with  Sana,  proved  speedily  bene*  Mr.  Hooper  reminded  the  President  that  in 
ficiaL  a  case  related  at  the  preceding  meeting  there 
Dr.  Whiting  reported  the  case  of  a  man  on  was  no  abrasion  of  the  part  in  the  male,  noc 


could  any  sore  be  detected  in  the  female; 

Dr.  Whiting  considered  it  well  to  look  at 
the  various  ar^ments  in  reference  to  cases  in 
which  somelliing  is  produced  independently 
of  sores.     It  is  acknowledged,  he  said,  that 
the  child  in  utero  can  have  the  disease,  and 
he  presumed  it  must  be  either  throng   the 
medium  of  the  circulation  in  the  mother,  or 
by  means  of  her  nervous  system.     If  so  pro- 
pagated, he  asked,  where  is  the  improbability 
of  its  being  communicated  by  the  secretions  of 
the  male.     He  admitted  that  positive  proof 
could  scarcely  be  obtained,  but  he  believed 
that  the  disease  can  be  communicated  without 
sores.    He  considered  the  disease,  in  general. 


whose  skin  appeared  syphilitic  lepra*  Four 
months  before,  he  had  contracted  chancre,  and 
|be  sore  healed  of  itself,  but  now  bubo  and 
eruption  occurred.  The  Doctor  observed  that 
the  sore  might  have  been  primary  venereal 
disease,  or  a  syphiloid  disease  capable  of  con- 
taminating the  constitution. 

Mr.  Hingerton  had  no  doubt  that  the  syphi- 
litic sore  will  sometimes  get  well  of  itself,  or 
tinder  simple  treatment.  A  man  consulted 
him  about  a  sore  of  whose  nature  he  was 
doubtftil.  He  sent  him  to  an  eminent  surgeon 
who  pronounced  it  not  venereal,  and  prescribed 
aocoidingly.  The  sore  healed,  but  three 
Inonths  afterwards  secondary  symptoms  arose. 
He  directed  attention  also  to  the  fiiilure  of  as  local,  and  hot  dependent  on  constitutional 
power  and  fever  which  occasionally  precede 
the  breaking  out  of  secondary  symptoms  in 
cachectic  habit. 

Mr.  Key  thought  it  saying  too  much  that 
the  febrile  excitement  arose  from  the  venereal 
afltetion.  He  admitted,  however,  that  there 
sometimes  is  a  disturbance  in  the  system,  and 
that  pulmonary  aflbctions  occasionally  come  on 
nnder  these  circumstances.  He  was  so  accus- 
tomed to  observe  excitement  accompanying 
some  forms  of  secondary  symptoms,  that  for 
ten  days  he  often  employs  antimony  and  sarsa. 
If  mercury  be  given  in  this  state,  it  salivates 
tooqiaidkly. 

Dr.  Babington  adduced  the  testimony  of    could  best  efaioidBfe  hisnaaning  by  leibring 


irritation.  The  fever  which  sometimes 
he  would  rather  regard  as  a  sequence  than  a 
cause,  as  the  same  as  symptomatic  fever  from 
other  causes.  If  you  have  inflammation  or 
fever,  the  disease  will  be  more  obstinate,  yon 
have  more  morbid  action  to  combat.  You 
must,  therefore,  get  rid  of  the  inflammation 
and  fever,  and  then  your  specific  or  agent  will 
be  more  effective.  He  considered  this  remark 
applicable  to  all  specific  diseases,  all  the  exan- 
themata. 

Mr.  Hooper  admitted  that  the  principle  was 
good,  but  thonght  it  often  a  pussle  how  to  act 
upon  it    Though  changing  the  subject,  he 


Bqtort  of  ike  Wettmintter  Mtdieal  SoeU^. 
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1o  tL  disease  now  sonewbat  prevalent  in  his 
neighbourhood  in  a  very  malignant  form, 
scarlatina.  The  disease  was  set  up  with  in- 
flammation, the  throat  became  highly  inflamed, 
and  had  depletive  measures  been  resorted  to, 
he  believed  the  result  would  have  been  worse 
than  it  was.  to  one  fiimily  he  had  lost  three 
sisters.'  He  did  not  see  the  eldest  till  three 
days  after  the  onset.  The  pulse  was  130  or 
140 ;  the  strength  prostrate ;  the  throat  tend- 
ing to  lividness;  and  there  was  ulceration 
round  the  velum  palati.  The  third  sister, 
who  had  previously  been  an  invalid,  was 
seized  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  in 
the  evening  was  a  corpse.  There  was  pallid- 
fiess  and  diarrhoea,  but  no  soreness  of  throat. 


in  France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  a  good  knowledge  of  classics  mnd  ge^ 
neral  information  was  required.  It  was  rightly 
considered,  that  the  mind  of  t  medical  practU 
tioner  ought  to  be  as  enlightened  as  possibltti 
The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  too  long, «  year 
was  sufficient,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time 
should  be  spent  in  attending  lectures  and  hoe* 
pitals.  In  his  opinion,  four  or  six  years  ought 
to  be  spent  in  this  way,  and  clinical  medicine 
was  not  sufficiently  studied  either  at  home 
nr  abroad.  One  examination  was  not  a  «iffi« 
cient  test  of  the  competency  of  a  surgeon,  even 
if  it  was  continued  from  morning  until  night* 
In  France  no  one  could  become  a  doctor  «f 
medicine  or  surgery  without  a  good  general 


so  that  there  was  no  proof  of  the  existence  of    education,  which,  if  approved  of,  entitled  the 


scarlet  fever.  Mr.  Hooper  believed,  however, 
that  she  died  of  some  cause  which  gave  ma- 
lignancy to  the  disease  prevailing  in  the  family. 
In  the  third  sister  the  aflbction  of  the  throat 
was  preceded  by  vomiting  and  purging.  The 
chief  r^edy  employed  had  been  ammonia. 
Four  other  children  in  the  family  were  affected, 
and  were  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Dr.  Ashwell  advocated,  the  efficacy  of  am- 
monia in  this  exanthem,  and  Dr.  Babington 
that  of  the  antiphlogistic  method  of  treatment. 

The  President  suggested  that  as  the  time  for 
adjournment  had  now  arrived,  he  thought  the 
subject  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  re- 
sumed at  the  next  meeting,  Dec.  llth. 

WB8TMINSTBB  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,  November  30, 1833. 
Dr.  Gbbgort  in  the  Chair. 

MetUeal  Refonn,.^TrHnUe  paid  to  the  late 
Medical  OJleere  of  the  General  Diepei^ 
eary,  Aldengate'Mtreet. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Dr.  Gregory  then  read  a  recommendation 
made  by  a  large  number  of  the  oklest  members 
of  the  Society,  that  the  late  Medical  Of- 
ficers of  the  Aldersgate- street  Dispensary  be 
elected  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society. 
The  proposition  was  put  to  the  meeting  and 
unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  King  then  addressed  the  Society  at 
great  length  on  the  great  necessity  of  medical 
reform.  He  contended  that  the  preliminary 
education  of  those  intended  for  the  profession 
was  loo  nracli  neglected  in  this  eonntry,  while 


candidate  to  the  title  of  bachelor  of  letters. 
There  were  six  medical  examinations  on  all 
the  branches  of  medicine,  besides  writing  and 
defending  a  thesis  *.  Every  practitioner  should 
be  qualified  in  medicine  and  snrgeiy,  as  there 
was  no  arbitrary  distinction  in  nature.  There 
should  be  one  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  Costello  rose  to  order,  and  said  thai 
Mr.  King  was  discussing  topics  which  had 
been  disposed  of  at  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  King  concluded  by  moving  the  fourth 
resolution,  relative  to  the  abuses  in  the  CoUege 
of  Surgeons,  which  appeared  in  our  last 
Mr.  Greenwood  seconded  this  resolution ;  and 
said  that  the  Examiners  and  Council  had  no 
object  in  view  but  dividing  emoluments  amon^ 
themselves.  They  were  self-elected,  irrespon« 
sible,  and  had  no  connexion  or  community  of 
fediog  with  the  members  of  the  college  at 
large.  They  refused  to  recognise  some  of  the 
ablest  lecturers,  as  Carpue,  Bennett,  ftc,  aa 
many  of  them  were  lecturers  themselves,  and 
most  of  them  hospital  surgeons,  and  they 
combined  to  exact  large  fees  from  students, 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  their  own  pockets. 
They  impeded  the  progress  of  science,  and  they 
refused  to  recognise  provincial  lecturers  as  bug 
as  they  could. 

Mr.  Holt  observed,  that,  according  to  the 
Parliamentary  Report,  the  fees  to  examiners 
were  £4754. 

Dr.  Somerville  supported  the  argumenit  in 
favour  of  a  better  general  and  professional 
education.    The  College  had  not  applied  to 

*  This  number  of  examinations  are  required 
in  Edinburgh  and  all  theUmfoaitief. 


Wl 


aisP9  of  Ui»  mttiatad«>  tod  as  uatfia  to  Uw 
public  ••  ftDy'gnd^  io  tha  poftmoD. 
.  Dr.  Blicke  woondfid  tb«  r«9olatioQp  tnd 
latiiUoRtd  mtay  acto  of  oppfawioo  oo  U» 
|«ri  of  tb*  Company  of  ApoUi«cKri««.  ThcN 
p«fKHi»  w^o  toully  unfit  to  gov wn  ao  T«ipca< 


FaftiiiWRl  to  prevf  at  qnaeicory  and  tba  nm* 
dtrofhiaMai<Mty'»a<ibj«olf.  He  would  inent 
tiou  a  huvilULtlnff  fiMl,  and  it  was  this,  tbal 
the  Sforttary  of  fiuie  for  tha  Goloniaa  ]iad 
■any  appointment  at  bia  diapmal  at  the  pre« 
aant  moment,  and  be  fiilt  convinced  tbat  tbe 


CoUegn  diploma  waa  not  a  aufflcient  test  of    able  a  body  aa  tbe  genacal  pi««tition«n  of 
knowledge*  and  tberefere  be  required  regular    JKngland  and  Walea. 


aufgeona  to  te  re-examined  by  the  Direetot 
General  of  tbe  Army.  There  sbould  be  no 
lordid  gain  in  oonferrtng'  medioal  bonouti* 
In  tbe  by«lawa  of  tbe  College  there  was  the 
IHUProw  rules  tbat  Fellowai  not  membera  of  tho 
GoUagf  of  PbyaloianSi  were  admiaaible  to  tb« 
Muaeum  and  Library, 

'  Mr.  Lavii  remarked,  that  ihe  QolWge  neg^ 
looted  tbe  intereata  of  tho  members  at  larger 
did  not  apply  to  the  legisUture  to  give  remu- 
rieration  Cor  attendanoe  on  bogpitals,  priaon^ 
vorkbouaea,  &c,  One  of 'the  Council  told  a 
patient  of  h»t  that  bis  demand  for  setting  a 
fracture,  and  attending  for  several  woekitwhiob 
was  only  (wo  guineas,  was  too  much. 

Mr.  Walker  said«  that  the  syatem  pursued 
by  the  College  was  tlie  moat  ii\iuriQus  to 


.  Dr.  Epps  roie  to  propose  a  verbal  annond- 
ment  to  Uie  same  purport,  and  fiilly  agreed 
with  tbe  peotimeots  of  the  mover  and  seoonder 
of  the  resolution*  He  was  under  no  coopU* 
ment  to  tlie  Company  of  Apotbecariea»as  tbey 
refused  to  recognise  his  lectures  on  tbe  Prac« 
tice  of  Medicine  until  be  became  a  nmrnber  of 
the  Collfge  of  Physicians.  Neverthelesa^  bo 
ahould  do  them  justice ;  they  had  greatly  im« 
proved  the  education  of  students  within  tho 
last  few  years.  But,  as  a  trading  body*  it  wan 
unjust  that  they  ahould  have  the  power  to  fam 
their  fellow-tradesmen,  or  to  preside  over  tbo 
science  of  pharmacy.  Had  the  CoU^e  of 
Physicians  done  their  duty,  we  ahould  bo  all 
phyaicianiy  and  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  wooM 
be  confined  to  pharmacy  alone*   Ho  could  not 


fcienoe  and  buroani^.    The  sole  object  of    agree  with  Mr.  Chinoock,  that,  aa  tradrsiaen* 


the  managera  was^  to  hrmg  grain  to  their 
own  mill ;  they  refusad  to  admit  those  who 
had  attended  foreign  Uotureat  and  they  kept 
hospital  appointmentff  among  themaalvea  and 
their  eonneaiona, 

Mr*  Qhinnock  proposed  the  next  reaelution 
lolattng  to  tho  Apotheoariea'  Company.  Ha 
admitted  that  thia  Sooie^  had  done  a  vast 
deal  of  good  \  their  examination  waa  eacellenti 
Wit  it  was  monstrous  that  they  should  have 
Ibe  power  to  examine  tho  goods  of  feUow- 
tradesmen  and  inflict  fines,  Tboy  had  no 
imwer  over  chemists  and  druggist ;  and  those 
individuaU,  withoui  any  medical  education* 
not  only  compounded  medicinea  aa  apotheca» 
iiaa»  but  practiied  medicine  and  surgery.  Tho 
Company  of  Apotbecariea  never  prowcutad 
thems  but  reaarvod  the  terrors  of  the  Uw  for 
those  studying  medicine,  whose  ultimate  ob« 

jaat  was,  to  ho  kgally  qualified  praciitiowrs. 
Tho  geneial  pia«titiouer*^ho  publie'a  doctor 
—had  no  protection,  nor  was  ho  allowed  to 
Vvctiye,  however  eompotent  he  might  be. 
They  had  nq  atimulua  foa  exertion.  Tho 
oburchman  saw  a  bishopric  io  perspective) 
the  lawyers,  the  woolwck  i  but  the  general 
^Qtitionen.  no  object  of  ambiUon,  They 
^  ^^«  idijraWiana^  auigeott^  and 


they  were  unfit  to  govern  general  pfoctitioaore  \ 
because  all  general  practitioners  who  aeot  in 
medicine^  and  charged  for  them,  were  trades- 
men ;  and  men  of  science  ought  to  b^  romune* 
i^ted  for  their  skill  and  attentk>n«  Dr.  Eppa 
then  propased|..»(<  Tbat  the  exalted  atalp  .of 
the  General  Practitioners  was  such  as  to  place 
them  superior  to 'the  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries, and  that  they  shouM  be  governed  by 
a  scientific  body.'* 
Dr.  Johnson  seconded  the  amendment 
Mp«  Hnnt  then  rose  to  propeao  tho  nasi 
molutlon,  but 

Dr.  Johnson  moved  an  acUouramOttU  pq 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
the  lateness  of  the  hour. — Adjourned* 

M8OI0AL  flOCIBTY  OF  VOKININ, 
Mmdoff^  DoeemW  2, 18S3. 

William  Kingdon,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

<$tfCo/«  Comu/tf«i  m  Qonorrhaa  tmfi  Levcor* 
rhcea — Leucorrhcea  in  CMdren — Pomm- 
mg  by  Morimm^t  Pi7/s. 

Thx  second  part  of  Dr.  Negri*a  paper  was 
reads  wh«h  will  bo  ionnd  in  a  prooadii^ 

A  gantfoman  «(mnptd  dn^  tfeo  m\Aimsm 


Report  qfthelitdkal  SociHy  cf  London. 


lArAUf  bf  tiM  paptr  tms  net  Mtiflbetofff  to 
biiD»  as  •Umt  niDadieft  had  been  imm1>  aii4 
change  of  diet  or  circuBStancee  duriof  the 
Interval  between  the  exhibition  of  the  doses 
Inight  account  for  the  improvement  in  the 
diseases.  He  had  used  tartarised  antimony 
and  unrialed  tineUir*  ^of  iron  in  nanaeatinf^ 
doaca  in  gooorrbcM  and  fleet  with  beneflit 
and  the  ergot  produced  nausea  and  vomiting 
in  one  of  the  cases. 

Mr.  Procter  said,  that  after  the  candid  and 
Impartial  narration  of  the  cases  read  before 
lh«  Seeiety,  he  was  surprised  at  the  observa* 
timt  Jvt  made;  but,  Ibr  hi*  owa  part,  ha 
th^ight  ilM  paper  one  of  great  importance^ 
There  were  no  cases  more  annoying  or  tedious 
than  gleet  or  leucorrhcea;  and  in  these  dis- 
eases most  of  the  remedies  in  use  fail  every 
day.  He,  for  one,  should  certainly  try  the 
Meale  cormitam,  aa  reoonnneiided  in  Dr.  Ne* 
gri's  excelledt  paper. 

Dr.  Burne  eooid  bear  testimony  to  Iha  effi* 
cacy  of  secaJe  comutum  in  uterine  hemor- 
rhage, after  abortion  and  labour  among  poor 
Women.  In  such  cases  he  had  found  the 
svlpb.  sodsB '  5 }.  and  acid,  snlph.  dil.  v\  x. 
givM  cbroa  timat  a  day  gmienlty  eibctoal 
Jn  leuedrrtices^  be  IbiNid  a  k>taon«  noi  ap  in- 
jection, ef  Uqoor.  aramon.  fort.,  properly  di* 
luted,  almost  invariably  efficacious.  Leucor- 
rhcea was  extremely  common  among  dispensary 
|)ttients,^it  occurred  in  three  cases  out  of 
Imiv,  and  be  was  ef  opinio*  that  eonslipafi<m  of 
tbe  bowds  was  imaef  ibe  axdting  canses  of  it 

Dr.  SheAitean  considered  the  paper  beibra 
the  Society  one  of  much  interest;  and  he 
related  two  casds  of  abortion,  ooe  at  the  fifth 
and  the  other  at  (he  third  month,  accompanied 
hf  uterine  hemorrhage,  hi  which  the  last 
affection  was  arrested  by  the  lamcdy  in  <)neis-> 
tiei.  This  case  odcuiwd  awM  years  since, 
when  the  remedy  was  first  introduosd  into 


Mr.  Dendy  wmarked  that  the  obeefraiioiiir 
made  by  Dr.  Burn#  were  woftl^.  of  great  can-* 
ftideralion,  as  tee  Uttie  attentioa  had  been  paid 
to  the  exciting  cansea  of  ieucortfacM.  He  had 
Utely  tinder  his  tare,  thirteen  or  fenrieen  cases 
«f  genital  diiehargcs  in  childreB»  some  of  which 
were  leuoorrheml,  and  olbem  were  similar  to 
that  produced  by  specific  virnib  He  tboaghl 
that  worms  or  Intesdnai  irritation  were  ex* 
eitingVtusei^  and  used  oidinaty  means  in  theia 
cases.  Twelve  got  well ;  the  remaining  fottf 
#ere  ordered  the  secale  comutnm^  as  recom- 
ineoded  by  Dr.  Negri  and  Dr.  Ryan.  Ha 
did  not  thinks  however,  that  they  bad  da' 
seribed  with  sufficient  minnttness  the  patho- 
logy of  the  diseases  alluded  to  In  both  of  the 
papers  read  before  the  Society. 
•  Mr.  Khigdon  remarked  that  Dr.  Negri  did 
not  profess  to  describe  the  diseases  mentioned 
hi  his  papen>  bnt  the  efficacy  of  tha  ergot  of 
rye  in  cases  of  these  maiadies. 

Mr.  Clifton  observed  that  the  pa|teft  were 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  as  ibey  con- 
tained much  valuable  information  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  secale  cornutum.  He  thought  that 
the  remedy  ot^ght  to  ba  tried  in  all  casea  in 
which  it  was  recommended,  especially  in  early 
abortion;  but  great  caution  would  be  ne* 
cessatyi  lest  the  asedioiae  Bugbi  esuite  uterine 
contraction,  and  produce  abortion.^ 

Dr.  Ryan  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  before  the  Society,  as  his  friend 
Dr.  Negri'  had  mentioned  some  of  his  casesL 
He  bore  his  fbHesttaMiBieify  tp  every  ibal 
wilk  wMeh  Ma  nam*  waa  eenweted  ia  ttaa 
papers  »  and  would  amnra  ibr  Society,  that  if 
the  members  employed  the  remedies  in  a  ge- 
nuine state,  its  beneficial  results  in  all  the 
cases  related  would  be  obvibQs.  A  fS^eti^ 
drventfy  at  ophrioil  existed  with  regard  H 
Hm  paapar  H  this  medfcioa^  fast  this  arm* 
framthe  wantefaay  correct  history  of  it  ia  tha 


practice.    He  thought  that  the  observations  of     £ngiish  works  on    Materia  Medica.      The 


Dr.  Burne  were  of  great  value. 

Mr.  Birt  inquired  in  what  doses  the  remedy 
Was  admi  (filtered. 

Dr.  Wiisi'mmi  tipKedyia  daiai  «f  taagndaa 
at ery  three  ce  few  hears. 

Mr.  Kingdon  related  two  cases,  one  of  early 
abortion,  the  other  of  leucorrhcea,  both  of 
wbieb  were  cored  by  dre  erget  of  rye*  He 
asdsaad  it  in  moch  samlier  iotea,  gj.  in  Oj« 
efwaaar^amlSJ-  af  this  iafmie* with  atom 
mixtBTO  of  cascariJIa.  *  . 


ergot  should  be  good,  and  preserved  in  closely 
stopped  bottles,  so  that  exposure  to  air  and 
mnistore  do  not  take  place.  It  may  Yttgrren 
hi  fpowder  or  tifietiire,  and  tha  latter,  wMch 
be  aaipleyed,  ia  cemfpeaed  of  J  i>»  to  the  pint 
ef  proof  spirit;  the  maximum  dose  waa  "^'y 
He  had  known  a  gentleman  give  Jj.  of  the 
ergot  without  any  efl^ect,  but  he  had  kept  it  ia 
paper  in  an  open  drawer.  He,  Dr.  Rytfn, 
^ave  mm  3j**  ^hieh  he  had  abnat  nfai,  ana 


floor.  Medical  Reform  in  Trance. 

thd  ergot  one  of  the  most  powerful  remedies     edacationy  in  the  ranks  into  whidi  hi* 
He  thought  the  effects  of  the  ergot    profession  should  be  divided,  or  the  ethics 

which  should  regulate  his  practice,  which 


ID  use. 

in  small  doses  different  from  the  quantity 
given  to  induce  labour,  like  alterative  and 
scruple  doses  of  calomel »  and  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  causing  abortion  with  small  doses* 

Mr.  Headland  observed,  that  in  his  opi* 
nion  practitioners  ought  to  be  cautious  in  using 
this  remedy  on  a  large  scale,  as,  like  all  other 
kinds  of  deteriorated  grain,  it  might  produce 
very  bad  effects. 

Mr.  Kingdon  concurred  witli  the  last  speaker, 
and  feared  that  many  of  the  medicines  now  in 
constant  use  were  open  to  the  same  objection. 

Mr.  Clifton  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
failure  of  the  secale  cornutum  was  to  be  as^ 
cribed  to  its  not  being  kept  properly;  and 
thought  that  if  given  largely  it  might  cause 
bad  effects.  He  saw  a  child  a  few  days  ago, 
that  was  nearly  killed  by  Morison's  vegetable 
pills,  which  produced  all  the  symptoms  of 
narcotic  poisoning. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

THE 

ftonVoniHttiual&rdursicaldournal 

Saturday t  December  7, 1833. 

HEDICAL  BEFORH  IN  FRANCS. 

Omnis  Gallia  est  divisa. 

In  the  state  of  transition  through  which 
the  medicsl  institutions  of  this  kingdom 
are  at  present  passing ;  when  we  consider 
the  many  causes  which  have  insensibly 
led  to  their  degradation,  and  the  very 
litde  which  has  been  atteroped  for  their 
systematic  improvement,  it  is  not  un- 
interesting to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  re- 
volutions of  the  republic  of  medicine 
among  our  active  neighbours,  whose 
experiments  have  gone  the  round  of 
every  social  institution.  The  very  sub- 
ject, besides,  is  of  a  cosmicsl  character: 
the  lawyer  confines  himself  to  the  civil 
law  of  his  coun^,  the  divine  is  restricted 
by  the  ceremonials  of  the  religion  he 
profenes:— hut  the  Medicus,  whether  at 


is  not  as  applicable  to  one  great  civilised 
community  as  to  another.  Our  resden 
will  not,  therefor^  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  discussions  upon  medical  reform^ 
which  at  present  occupy  the  French 
Schools,  are  the  very  counterparts  of 
those  in  which  we  are  now  engaged;  and 
we  invite  their  serious  attention  to  the 
medical  reforms  contemplated  in  Franoe;, 
an  abstract  of  which  we  propose  to  lay 
before  them. 

The  French  revolution,  which  levelled 
every^  political  fabric,  from  the  throne 
to  the  altar,  led  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Universities,  and  put  an  end  to  all  puUie 
instruction.  The  general  conflagration, 
says  an  able  writer,  consumed  an  edifice, 
which  it  would  have  been  far  better  to 
repair  than  to  pull  down*.  But  the 
task  of  rebuilding  was  undertaken  with 
quite  as  much  energy  as  that  of  destroy* 
ing:  and  the  spirit  of  orfranUtttUm  soon 
extended  itself  to  the  medical  institutions. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  new  system,  and 
the  changes  it  underwent,  under  sac* 
cessive  governments.  We  have,  on  a 
former  occasion,  given  an  epitome  of  the 
French  code  of  medicine,  and  the  more 
important  points  will  come  under  review 
in  the  seiqueL 

The  arrangement,  however,  whether 
emanating  from  those  who  believed  in 
perfectibility  of  man  and  his  institutions, 
and  who  had  a  carte-bianche  for  their 
schemes,  or  from  the  omnipotence  of 
Bonaparte,  were  far  ftota  satisfactory  to 
the  profession  and  the  public  r  and,  in 
consequence,  in  1829,  the  Minister  of 


*  L'incendie  g^o^ral  eonsuma  an  Edifice 
home  or  abroad,  pursues  a  science  of    q^.^,  ^„^j  „i^„,  ^^n  sans  donta  r^paier 

universal  application ;  and  there  is  no-    qa>  abattit.-«^XracmP  wr  rBn$eignmmt, 

'^hiDg  in  the  miima  and  atent  of  hia    p.  6^* 


Medical  Reform  in  France, 
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the  Interior  addressed  a  series  of  ques* 
tions  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  upon 
the  re-organisation  of  the  profession. 
The  Academy  immediately  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  their  opinions*  But> 
it  seems^  the  apparent  resolution  of  the 
government  to  introduce  its  agents  into 
the  prcjected  medical  councils,  was  so 
unpalatable  to  the  profession,  that  the 
labours  of  the  committee  went  on  but 
alowly,  till  they  were  at  length  inter- 
rupted by  the  ^dat  of  the  last  reyolution. 
The  whole  attention  of  medical  men  was 
soon  after  absorbed  by  the  spread  of  the 
diolera;  and  it  was  not  tiU  last  July, 
that  this  important  subject  was  resumed. 

The  late  revolution  gave  a  considerable 
impulse  to  the  cause  of  public  education 
in  that  country.  The  duty  of  watching 
oyer  public  instruction  is  now  intrusted 
to  a  special  cabinet  minister,  and  this 
office  has  fallen  to  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened men  in  France. 

In  July  last,  M.  Gkdzot  renewed  the 
application  to  the  Academy,  and  daimed 
its  long  expected  answer.  In  October 
kst,  M.  Double  read  to  the  Academy  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  contains 
a  long  and  very  able  examination  of  the 
imperfections  in  the  present  medical  in- 
stitutions, and  the  alterations  of  the  law 
which  the  committee  imanimously  re-> 
commend* 


French,  under  their  present  goremment, 
in  the  interposition  of  politics  in  medical 
affidrs.  But  we  may  reasonably  allow 
our  neighbours  to  exult  in  their  new 
emancipation  and  independence. 

By  far  the  most  important  discussion 
in  the  report,  both  as  regards  the  re* 
form  of  the  French  school,  and  its  in- 
timate connexion  with  the  position  of 
general  practitioners  in  this  country,  is 
that  which  relates  to  that  peculiar  dass 
of  practitioners,  the  Officers  of  Health. 
The  report  demands  the  suppression  of 
this  dass,  and,  in  consequence,  of  the 
medical  juries,  by  whom  they  were  ad- 
mitted. 

It  insists  upon  the  suppression  of  secret 
remedies,  or,  in  the  vernacular,  guack  me* 
dicines,  "  hitherto  the  incurable  wound 
of  medicine ;"— this  head  we  propose  to 
transfer  into^  the  English  code,  muiatts 
mutandis. 

Its  next  subject  is  the  abuses  which 
have  insinuated  themsdves  into  the  tuition 
and  practice  of  the  healing  art,  and  the 
eflfect  to  be  given  to  foreign  degrees; 
and,  finally,  the  abuses  which  have  crept 
into  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  or  the 
trade  of  an  apothecary,  occupies  its  se- 
rious attention.  In  this  latter  branch,  it 
has  resolved  that  the  business  of  an  apo- 
thecary should  be  precisely  and  absolutely 
isolated  from  the  sale  of  drugs,  or  the 


Of  the  vices  of  the  late  government  of  business  of  a  druggist. 
France,  its  monopoly  of  education  was        It  will  be  seen  from  this  sketch  of  the 

among  the  most  ofibnsive. — The.liberty  report,  how  home  to  our  business  are  the 

of  teaching  is  one  of  the  watch-words  of  inquiries  now  mooted  among  our  enlight- 


the  new  charter.  The  committee,  there- 
fore, dwdl  with  complacency  upon  the 
ahaurdity  of  tiie  monopoly  of  teadiingy 
especially  in  medicine.  There  is  no  sd- 
ence,  whose  advancement  is  so  inseparaF* 
Uy  connected  with  its  tuition  as  medidne. 
In  it  the  teachers  are^  or  ought  to  be,  the 
moat  extensive  practitioners.  We  have  in* 


ened  ndgbbours.  And,  although  there 
are  more  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
thorough  medical  reform  among  us,  than 
in  France,— arising  partiy  from  the  com-* 
plicated  state  of  our  medical  institutions, 
and  their  clashing  privil^^,  and  partiy 
from  the  vast  respect,  which  is  too  often 
shown  in  this  country  to  private  interests 


deed  notUiig  to  qiprehcndf  nor  bare  the   and  indiyidual  prejudices  ;*HMilI^  we  look 
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forward  with 
the  effect  upon  our  puUic  *meaa,  of  an 
example  of  such  a  complete  reform^  aa  ia 
likely  to  be  accomplished  iu  the  medical 
profession  of  France. 

The  first  question  which  ia  addressed 
to  the  Academy  relates  to  the  possiliility 
pf  removing,  without  inconvenience,  the 
existence  of  two  orders  of  medical  men. 
In  examining  this  jquestionj-the  Com« 


S^fifrm  in  Ffanei* 
anUe  satisfaction  to    the  law  are  puBiAaUe  hj  aelMMi;^  Wl 


doctors  recoil  firom  the  anxiety  nd 
dal  of  a  law-suit;  and  the  offieera  «f 
health  e^joy  a  practical  immonity  from 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  Committee  than  take  a  gcB««t 
view  of  the  profesBtoB  in  fonign  Idag* 
doms,  and  observe*  that  in  England  the 
apothecariea  have  the  right  of  practising 
and  prescribing  the  remedies  they  pio* 


mittee  state  the  different  qualiflcatiena  of    poae;  that  they  £mn,  tndy,  a  daaa  tf 


the  two  orders  already  found  amongst 
them.— A  diploma  from  the  Faculty  of 
Lettres;  anoth^  from  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences ;  four  yeare'  intcri/ttions,  taken 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine ;  five  exami* 
nations:  the  first  in  Natural  History, 
Pharmacy,  Physics^  and  Medical  Che- 
mistry, at  the  end  of  the  first  year ;  the 
second.  Anatomy  and  Phydology^  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year;  the  third,  on 
Medical  and  Surgical  Pathology;  the 
fourth  on  Hygiene,  Medicsl  Jurispru* 
denoe.  Materia  Medica,  and  Practice  of  scienoe*  and  iqiarioaa*  to  the  pnfclie^  ia 
Physic ;    the  fifth,  on  Internal  Clinique    alao  tme. 


^ractitionerB  inferior  to  the  i^yaioBinak 
In  some  respeeta  the  a&ak^  ia  ccmplrtfc 
The  apothecaries'  right  to  prescribep 
"  without  taking  or  demanding  any  £00 
for  their  advice,"  wsa  reeognised  mave 
than  a  century  agOb  It  is  atraage  how 
such  a  prqpoaitim  ooold  have  evar  been 
doobted.  Their  i^jbt  to  chaige  a  fee  baa 
been  admitted  in' a  late  case,  of  wfaieh  the 
anthorityiaqucetioneiL  That  therein  be* 
tween  them  and  (he  regnlariy  edncnled 
physician  a  war,  nunona  to 


and  Midwifery,  these  latter  three  after 
the  fourth  year ;  a  thesis  and  expenses 
of  1 100  francs  (less  than  5o;.)— these  are 
the  oUigationa  that  must  be  fulfilled  foe 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  or  in 
Surgery.  This  degree  confers  the  right 
of  practice  to  ite  full  extent  The  requi- 
sites of  the  inferior  class  are  stated  to  be 
preliminary  studies,  none,  or  insignifi- 
cant;  three  years'  study  in  a  faculty  or 
a  secondary  school,  which  may  be  re- 
placed by  six  years'  attendance  in  an 
hospitsl,  or  studies  with  a  doctor;  three 
examinationa,  most  frequently  illusory; 
an  outlay  of  between  S50  and  300  firanca 
(about  9/.  and  10i.>-snch  are  the  de- 
mands upon  the  inferior  order  of  prac- 
titionera.  Their  range  ia  limited  to  a 
particular  d^srtment;  and  all  capitid 
-«s  of  nrgery  are^  iy  iam,  estchided 

their  practiaa.    Att  infiraetiaw  ef    haaS^  bomh4  bf  ywt  aC 


That  there  slMmkl  he  no  diffscnee  in 
the  d^ees  of  qnalifioation  required  fron 
medical  psaditionani  no  privilege  of  1^ 
naranoe;  that  the  tftwiffp  tjufftM  be  no* 
Gcasible  to  all,  bat  dud  all  ahookl  he 
obliged  to  oukivate  eqoaDy  the  seicDee; 
that  the  health  of  the  poor  ia  aa  Tfi^itHir 
to  the  state,  as  the  repose  of  the  miallhy/ 
are  propeaitiena  too  plain  to  adnu*  of 
being  dkeelly  denied.  Itiawcllol 
by  iht  report,  '^mediocrity  wiD 
be  wanting;  il  ia  a  hnr  of 
whidi  the  Icgialatuie  cannot  icnxdy^* 
il  isita  dnty  tostipnbto  £sr  aocis^all  dto 
gnarantees  that  snat  onoa  peasifclennd 
necessary."  What  wonU  our  FiaMte 
bteuscn  say  of  uie  eoBtoDpcnona  pvivi*' 
l^ge  daimed  by  the  Fellowa  of  onr  CSattege 
of  Pbysirianal    They  ael  «p  ae  riglK  to 


iHidy.    Bulk*  foMOoAf  diey  lwf6  ten  «b    iiiid^  libove  ifli  !•  x^gidato.tbe  iooraUi  of 


doabt;  sdencek  not  beyond  them ;  And^ 
prok  pttdar,  they  carry  into  society  a  col- 
legiate reputation  for  morality! 

After  jreflectingupon  the  inereased  inn 
portanoej  which  the  medical  profenioB 
will  poncM^  as  aodety  advaDcee  in  im« 
proTement,  the  report  proceeds  to  consider 
some  ol^jections  to  the  aboUahment  of  the 


the  profession^  guard  the  purity  of  its 
practice^  and  diflftiee  a  spirit  of  social 
fsUowddp  anumg  its  membars,  the  com* 
mittee  rely  upon  the  establishment  of 
Separtmentai  medical  cotincih  under  the 
aancticm  of  law. 

.  To  this  branch  of  their  enquiries  the 
aommittae  have  paid  .'great  attention. 
We  shall  leenr  to  this  sulject,  taxd  the 


Officers  of  Health,  Irom  the  necessitiea    proposed  amendments  in  the  practice  of 
and  poverty  of  soma  diatrieta  ai  the    pharmacy  upon  a  future  occasion.j 

aountry;  and  reeommenda  the  appoint-*  ■ 

ment  in  such  places  of  doctors  on  the 
footing  of  our  parish  surgeons,  or  the 
surgeons  of  the  county  infirmaries  in 
Irdand«  Besides^  to  induce  medical  prac* 
titioaers  to  spread  over  the  eountry,  it  ia 
proposed,  that  doeCors  and  apotbeearlea 
hereafler  admitted^  shall  be  required  to 
f9^,  on  establishing  themselves,  a  fee 
for  the  right  of  practising,  which  shall 
vary  aogording  to  the  ^kpartmeut  and 
population  of  the  eommunc^  in  which  they 
shall  te  their  reddenee  :--this  f^  with 
the  expense  of  inscriptions,  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  a  degree  at  present  costs;  and 
sulject  to  this  arrangement,  all  proba* 
twy  acts  to  ba  gratuitoua;  upon  a  ohanga 
af  abode,  the  aurplna  to  be  paid. 

To  meet  the  increased  demand  fbr  me* 
dical  instruction,  the  report  proposes,  in 
addition  to  the  three  Facultiea  already 
existing  in  Parii^  Strasbowrgy  and  Mont- 
paUier,  tha  astaWishmesit  of  threeaddi* 
tioBal,  one  at  Lyons,  one  at  Rennea,  or 
Nantes,  and  one  at  Bonrdeanx,  or  Tou- 
louse. And  to  jender  the  examinations 
more  strict,  it  is  proposed  that  the  ex<« 
aminera  shall  not  be  eonfinedto  themem- 
lMrsofthe  FMukies,  but  that  one^bird 
sltall  be  tdten  lh>m  the  medical  men  of 
the  city  andneighbourhood  of  the  Faculty. 
.  To  carry  these  measures  into  eflfect,  to 
wateh  avfsr  the  exdusiva  rinhta  of  the 
4fMiiW%ta  fttifc  tha  to  tjiiait  ymku 


WJB8TJfINSTJSR  M3U>lOAh  800IBTr.»«» 
RBVOBM   DttCUaaiON. 

''  Taninne  animis  caelestibus  itsbV* 

Onb  of  our  oontemporaries,  known  to 
our  readers  by  the  soubriquet  "Chlorosis," 
finds  an  apt  similitude  to  the  Westminster 
jdedical  Society  and  its  numerous  mem- 
bara,  in  the  trades'  union  and  combinac 
tions  against  taxes !  it  seems,  then,  the 
master  tradesmen  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
at  the  appearance  of  unity  and  oombi« 
nation  among  their  menials.  We  are  re- 
joiced at  the  information  ;— the  nausea 
proves  the  medicine  is  banning  to  work. 
At  the  discussion  on  last  Saturday,  Dr. 
Epps  moved  an  amendment  to  the  5th 
original  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  unfit  that  the  Apothecarica*  Trading 
Cdmpany  should  continue  to  govern  the 
general  practitioners  in  their  present  ex- 
alted state.  The  amendment  is  certainly 
on  improvement  upon  the  grammar  of 
the  original  resolution,  and  does  not 
auidi  afieei  ita  spirit  To  our  appre» 
hendona,  the  Doctor  is  of  opinion,— we 
inffer  from  the  words  of  this  resolution,— 
that  the  general  practitioners  should 
themselves  cease  to  trade :  but  we  should 
like  to  see  this  position  fairly  and  expli- 
citly stated,  to  leave  no  room  fbr  daaA/, 
whether  more  is  meant  than  meets  the 
ear.    The  discussion  ia  adjourned. 


801    Meeting  cf  ApotheQitri€9  of  irdaiuL^Trench  HospUal  ReporU. 


MSBTINO 


OF  IRBlsAVD. 


A  MUMBftDtJt  and  highly  retpectabU  meeting 
of  the  Ai)othecaries  of  IceUDd  wm  held  in 
Dublin  on  Tuesday  week,  at  which  Mr.  Do« 
novaa  presided*  Several  provincial  apothe- 
caries were  present.  It  wa&  resolved  that  t 
]^titioa  should  be  sent  to  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament  against  the  act  lately  proposed,  and 
asking  that  pliysicians  and  surgeons  now  in 
practice  should  not  be  allowed  to  practise 
pharmacy  wiAiout  a  previous  examination.  A 
warm  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  pro. 
priety  of  the  meeting  uniting  with  the  Dublin 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  the  result  of  whieh  was» 
after  an  eloquent  speech  by  Mr*  Kane  in  favour 
of  the  uniooy  that  such  a  union  should  cot  take 
place. 

We  highly  approve  of  this  decision,  and 
think  that  the  National  Association  of  Apo- 
thecaries were  quite  right  in  refusing  to 
coalesce  with  the  [monopolists  in  Mary-street. 
The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  medical  world 
must  be  properly  governed,  and  all  corpora* 
tions  perfectly  purified. 


jfxml  f^osj^ttal  Heyom* 


HOTEL  DIEU. 

Internal  Stranguiation  cured  hy  the  en- 
dermic  ttte  of  Croion  Oil. — Fenjat,  a  groom, 
det.  28,  and  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  had 
been  a£9icted  with  inguinal  hernia  of  the 
right  side  for  four  years.  The  hernial  tumour 
was  small,  and  could  always  be  easily  re^ 
duced,  and  being  frequently  obliged  to  ride 
out^  he  constantly  wore  a  supporting  bandage. 
One  morning  on  rising,  he  re-applied  the 
bandage  as  usual,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
same  day  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  nausea 
and  severe  colicky  pains  of  the  bowels,  which 
increased  for  several  days ;  leeches  and  fomen« 
tations  were  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen,  and  he  was  placed  repeatedly  in 
the  warm  bath.  When  admitted  into  the 
Hdtel  Dieu,  he  had  severe  pains  over  tlie 
whole  abdominal  region,  which  were  much 
increased  on  pressure^  especially  around  the 
-^bilicns,  and  aevere  nausea  and  vomiting* 
examination,  no  tumour  could  be  detected 
abdomea  m  inguinal  region*    Th«  ia^ 


or  orilioa  of  the  inguinal  canal  wa<  waU 
ficiently  narrowed,  which  pfovjsd  that  Uie 
hernia  was  for  the  present  reduced.  There 
was  headach,  agitation,  and  anxiety;  the 
tongue  was  moist,  and  covered  with  a  yellow 
fur,  and  no  thirst ;  he  had  not  had  any  era* 
eaatien  of  gas  or  faces  for  four  days. 

M.  Sanson  remarking  no  symptom  that 
warranted  the  performance  of  an  operatioiv 
decided    on    employing    the    antiphlogistic 
treatment     Thirty  leeches,  with    emollient 
fomentations,  were  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
and  he  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  bath; 
His  symptoms  were  slightly  alleviated  by  this 
method  of  treatment,  but  they  soon  retained 
again.    The  same  remedies,  with  the  addition 
of  a  blister  en  the  upper  part  of  each  thigh» 
were  continued  without  any  relief  being  ob* 
tained.     Five  drops  of  croton  oil  were  ordered 
to  be  applied  to  each  blistered  surface,  and  is 
the  course  of  a  short  time  there  came  on^  free 
and  frequent  evacuations  from  the  bowels  j 
the  pains  were  immediately  relieved  after  tbo 
first  alvine  discharge,  the  belly  became  soft, 
but  the  pulse  still  remained  frequent.     Ho 
passed  a  good  night,  and  on  the  following 
morning  two  purgative  injections  were  ad- 
ministered  to  prevent  any  attack  of  inflam« 
mation,  and  the  next  day  he  went  out  quits 
well. — Lane,  Fran, 

« 

RhtnoplatHc  operation. — A  young  man 
eonsulted  M*  Dupuytren  some  timo  ago. 
respecting  an  eating  nlceri  which  had  al- 
ready destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
point  and  septum  of  the  noae.  Under  mild 
treatment  the  sore  was  healed,  but  a  dis* 
gusting  deformity  remained  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  substance. 

M.  D.  resolved  to  attempt  its  restoration  ; 
and  in  thia  case  he  cut  the  flap  from  the 
upper  lip,  which  was  unusually  thick  -and 
long.  Having  accurately  marked  out  the 
dimensions  required,  an  incision  was  made 
through  one  half  of  the  thickness  of  the  lip, 
^nd  the  flap  was  then  dissected  or  sliced  off, 
the  inner  surface  or  face  of  the  lip  being  left 
uninjured.  The  flap  was  now  "  retonm^*'  by 
twisting  its  pellicle  from  right  to  left,  and 
secured  to  the  raw  edges  of  the  nose  by  hair* 
pins  and  the  twisted  sutnre.  On  tlie  sixth 
day  the  pins  were  removed  from  the  lip,  and 
on  the  ninth  frdm  the  nose;  the  fliqp  hed 
wdltd  to  tho  M>pt«Bi  «iid  poiiitef  Ihe  ttoec^ 


HoffUal  Report^m^i.  B^fihdlmew**. 


Tike  part  wbem  tbe  pedicle  of  the  flap  wu 
twisted  rouDd  formed  a  ditagreeable  protu- 
berance, which  after  a  time  was  divided,  and 
iH  the  irregolarities  pared  carefully  away. 
The  cure  ultimately  was  a  very  satisfactory 
one, — Joum.  Hebdam. 


{Continued  from  page  446.) 
Gun-sAoi  toomd  of  the  Abdomen, 
Sept.  28th.  As  some  Miguelite  soldiera 
were  firing  on  their  enemies,  who  were  retreat- 
ing across  the  Douro,  after  a  sortie  to  destroy 
%  battery  on  the  opposite  side  (the  south)  a 
musket  ball  wounded  Wm.  Williams,  cap, 
tain's  steward  of  II. M.S.  Childers.  a  man 
26  years  old,  of  regular  habits,  and  robust 
health.  The  ball  entered  his  back  to  the  left 
of  the  spine,  and  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
(rom  it,  fracturing  the  eleventh  rib,  and  mak- 
ing ita  exit  through  the  cartilages  of  the  false 
ribs,  about  one  third  the  distance  from  the 
distance  from  the  sternum  to  the  apioe.  But 
little  haemorrhage  followed  the  infliction  of 
the  wound ;  he,  however,  became  faint  and 
pale  i  pulse  feeble ;  skin  cold ;  countenance 
expressive  of  great  alarm  ;  complained  of  a 
sense  of  constriction  in  the  .region  of  his 
stomach.  From  the  exit  of  the  ball  I  ex- 
tracted a  pieca  of  his  flannel.  The  wound 
emitted  some  foetid  odour,  and  soon  after 
tliere  oozed  thence  the  facal  matter*  Ordeied 
to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  to  have  neither 
food  nor  drink, 

29th.  Eight,  i.M.  Was  very  restless  until 
five  this  morning,  when  a  grain  of  opium 
which  was  given  him,  had  the  effect  of  easing 
the  spasms  and  vomiting  that  had  been  dis* 
tressing  him  throughout  the  night ;  is  very 
pale,  cold,  and  weak  ;  pulse  feeble  and  fre- 
quent ;  abdomen  tumid  \  the  exit  of  the  ball 
cofntinues'to  discharge  fsBces.  The  exit  wound 
to  be  frequently  dressed  simply ;  quietude  and 
abstinence  to  be  persisted  in» 

Nine,  P.M.  His  pulse  getting  up  this  after- 
noon, he  was  bled  until  he  became  faint; 
blood  very  bufied  and  cupped  ;  has  been  very 
weak  since  venesection  j;  pulse  feeble  and 
120 ;  abdomen  remains  tumid,  and  is  a  little 
painful  on  pressure.  He  lies  on  his  back 
with  thighs  bent  on  the  belly,  and  has  beeii 
in  the  same  posture  since  he  received  the 
WQund*    Fecal  mattes  coDtinues  to  ooie  froia 
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tJie  Irajeet  of  the  bail.  The  lame  rigid  absti* 
nence  to  be  persisted  in,  and  to  have  a  com. 
mon  enema  at  A,  t« 

30Ui.  Ten,  a.m.  Has  been  rapidly  sinking 
since  three  this  morning  \  at  seven  he  became 
very  restless  and  delirious,  and  at  nine,  a.m« 
he  expired,  44  hours  after  he  received  hia 
mortal  wound. 

Autopey,  ttoo  hourt  after  death,^Exter^ 
nal  ofptfOfoifcer.— Abdomen  is  much  dis* 
tended,  a  few  hours  before  death  a  great  quan- 
t^y  of  faces  was  discharged  through  tho 
traject  of  the  ball,  and  per  anuro. 

Internal  appearancet.— The  ball  having 
fractured  the  eleventh  rib,  penetrated  through 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  spleen,  passed 
through  the  colon,  at  the  angle  of  its  trans, 
vetse  and  descending  portions,  and  made  its 
exit  where  I  have  before  described.  The 
intestines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wounded 
colon  were  highly  vascular,  and  in  the  cavity 
of  the  belly  was  a  great  quantity  of  extrava- 
sated  bloody  very  dark  in  colour.  A  good  deal 
of  faeces  had  been  extravasated,  but  its  diffusion 
among  the  intestines  was  guarded  against  by 
the  adhesions  the  adjacent  parts  had  con- 
tracted. It  was,  in  short,  contained  in  a 
kind  of  sac,  the  open  mouth  of  which  was  the 
end  of  the  traject  of  the  ball. 

I^ospftal  latports. 

ST.  Bartholomew's  hospital. 

Piorians  Difftua. 
Eliza  Smith  was  admitted  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Lawrence.  Her  entire  body  was  covered 
witli  large  patches  of  irregular  dimensions,  and 
of  a  red  shining  colour.  ^  In  some  parts  the 
patchea  have  become  confluent.  The  disease 
is  attended  wi:h  a  sensation  of  heat,  and  she 
complains  of  great  pain  all  over  her  body  ; 
her  face  and  head  are  completely  free  from 
the  disease.  She  complains  of  very  great 
itching,  more  particularly  at  night  time.  Her 
general  health  is  very  good,  and  her  bowels 
very  regular. 

She  has  been  ordered  to  take  three  minims 
of  liquor  arsenicalis  three  times  a  day. 


WESTMINSTBB  HOSPITAL. 

Caicuhu  m  the  Bladder. — Lithotripey  by 
Baron  Heurtehup, 

W.  R.,  a  native  of  Norfolk,  about  sixty  years 

of  age^  and  of  extremely  healthy  appearanoe«. 
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was  admitted  on  the  6tb  Not.  under  the  earn 
of  Mr.  White,  laboaring  tmder  all  the  lymp* 
toms  of  stone  io  the  bladder.  He  haa  been 
labouriog  under  the  sjnmptoma  of  the  diaease 
during  the  lut  two.yeari,  which  latterly  be* 
eame  ezeeediogly  distressing,  and  obliged 
him  10  come  up  to  London  in  liopes  of  gaia*^ 
ing  some  relief  in  one  of  the-  roetropolita» 
hospitals. 

Mr.  White,  with  the  eoocurreiice  of  the 
patient,  requested  Baron  Heorteloup  to  sound 
him,  and  if  necessary  to  perform  lithotripsy. 
The  Baron  accordingly  sounded  tbb  patient, 
and  the  stone  (about  an  inch  in  diameter) 
was  distinctly  felt.  The  Baron  then  pro- 
posed his  t)peratton,  to  which  the  patient 
Consented. 

On  Saturday  last,  Nov.  23n!,  in  the  pre« 
sence  of  a  lar^e  number  of  medical  men  and 
students.  Baron  Heurteloup  proceeded  toope« 
rate.  ~  The  patient  being  placed  on  his  back 
on  the  operator's  rectangular  bed,  the  Baron 
injected  the  bladder.  I1ie  stone  was  then 
readily  seised,  and  the  hammer  being  applied 
to  the  external  portion  of  the  instrument,  it 
waa  speedily  pulverised.  The  patient  then 
voided  the  contents  of  his  bladder  with  force 
into  a  basin,  which  being  allowed  to  remain 
quiet  for  some  time,  deposited  a  large  quantity 
of  pulverised  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel. 

During  the  operation,  the  patient  appeared 
to  suffer  little  or  no  pain,  and  on  going  out  of 
the  operating  theatre,  turned  round  to  thank 
Baron  Heurteloup. 

l*he  Baron  then  addressed  the  gentlemen 
present,  through  an  interpreter,  and  at  the 

request  of  Mr.  Guthrie  explained  the  plan  of    the  side  which  was  affected.  On  perensaion  big 
the  instruments,  and  went  through  each  por- 
tion of  the  operation  with  minuteness  and 
clearness. 

His  observations  were  very  similar  those 
reported  in  No.  90  of  this  Journal,  and  need 
not  be  inserted  here. 

The  venerable  Mr.  Lynn^  who  previous  to 
the  operation  seemed  to  be  rather  sceptical 
in  his  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  the  fitbo- 
trity,  expressed  his  very  great  satfsfiiction  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed. It  was  bis  first  tiafie  a(  witnessing 
the  operaUon,  and  be  appeared  highly  pleased 
with  it. 
The  patient  on  being  placed  in  bed  con- 
ed moat  cheefully  with  the  surgeon*,  end 


evidently  appealed  quite  taioilibid  at  tha 
trifling  nature  of  the  operaiioo. 

We  shall  report  the  treatment  and  the  aae» 
cess  of  the  operation  in  the  nextnnmberof  tb« 
Journal. 

In/lamed  Burtm  of  the  Knee* 

In  reference  to  a  case  of  diseased  bursal  of 
the  knee  at  present  in  ibehospital,  Mr.  White 
remarked,  "  this,  gentlemen,  is  inflammation 
of  the  burssB,  and  is  very  frequent  in  servant 
women,  who  are  obliged  to  go  on  their  koeea 
in  their  occupation  ot  scouting  floors.  It 
sometimes  enters  into  the  joint  itself.  These 
cases  are  always  to  be  cured  by  rest  and  eoun^ 
ter-irritants." 

Hydfothorax, — Pamcenietk, — Cure* 

A  middle-aged  man,  of  dark  compleaioii 

and  pale  countenance,  was  admitted  into  the 

hospital  some  time  ago,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 

Roe,  complaining  of  considerable  diflknlty  of 

breathing,  cough,  and  all  the  characteriatte 

symptoms  which  generally  indicate  the  pre* 

sence  of  water  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  The 

patient's  appearance  was  exceedingly  enie« 

ciated  and  haggard,  and  he  complained  of  e 

sense  of  anxiety  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ater* 

num.    It  appeared  by  the  patient's  statemeat 

that  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  labottria^ 

under  these  symptoms,  which  became  very 

much  aggravated  by   exposure  to  cold  in 

returning  home  from  the  theatre  a  shert  time 

previous  to  his  admisaion*    He  also  com* 

plained  of  a  constant  cough,  and  said  he  oflteii 

awoke  suddenly  from  sleep  in  appieheaaion  oi 

immediate  suffocation.    He  eonld  lie  only 


chest  gave  a  dull  heavy  sound,  bis  putae 
irregular.  When  he  moved  in  bed  he  conM 
very  distinctly  feel  the  undulation  of  water  ia 
the  chest. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  there  being  no  doebt 
entertained  of  the  existence  of  flnid  in  the 
thorax  (all  the  symptoms  being  paitieulatljp 
well  marked)  it  was  found  adviaable  te  per- 
form the  operation  of  paraceatcsia.  Tli« 
operation  was  performed  in  the  following  aaem. 
ner.  An  incision  abont  an  inch  and  Jhrmi 
quarters  in  length,  waa  made  tbraegli  the  in^ 
teguments  between  the  sixth  and  aeventh  ribe. 
The  intercostal  muscles  were  then  divided 
near  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  rib.  (Thi* 
etact  aituatiott  f bouM  be  etetioealf  at 
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tOa  u  otherwiie  there  if  eonsidertble  ritk  of 
wonndiDg  the  intercosUl  artery  which  runt 
along  the  under  edge  of  the  upper  rib.)  A  tro- 
car was  introduced*  and  about  six  piuti 
of  straw-coloured  fluid  were  then  discharged 
through  a  canula.  the  canula  was  then, 
speedily  withdrawn,  and  the  wound  closed 
up.  From  the  time  of  the  operation  the  pa- 
tient gradually  appeared  to  recovei^  and  the 
unfavourable  symptoms  began  to  disappear. 
He  was  soon  after  put  on  a  minim  and  a  half 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  three  times  a  day.  No- 
thin?  very  important  took  place  afterwards, 
and  he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  oa 
the  16th  Nov.  perfectly  cured* 

Dr.  Roe,  in  his  clinical  lecture  on  this 
case,  observed,  that  the  sound  which  was 
heard  on  percussion  in  the  commeocemeot  of 
the  disease,  might  be  a  symptom  arising 
either  from  a  solidified  lung,  pulmonary  abs- 
cess, or  the  collection  of  fluid  in  the  chest. 

The  presence  of  fluid.  Dr.  R.  remarked, 
may  be  known  by  one  certsin  symptom,  or 
when  on  percuMion  we  find  a  difference  of 
sound  produced  by  change  of  posture,  that  ir, 
when  the  patient  stsnding  erect  the  breast 
being  struck  gives  forth  a  sound  diffi^rent 
from  that  which  ic  does  when  he  is  in  a  re* 
cumbent  of  any  other  positioo.  Having 
been  satisfied  of  the  presence  of  water  in  the 
thorax,  the  next  important  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is  how  we  are  to  get  rid  of  it.  To 
•fleet  this  either  of  two  modes  of  treatment 
quy  be  pursued ;  having  recourse  to  hjeediug, 
leechiug,  and  blistering)  or  resorting  at  once 
to  the  operation.  Dr.  lioe  is  of  opinion,  that 
io  cases  where  there  is  no  obstruction  of  the 
dieulalieii  of  the  heart,  the  operation  is  not 
advisable^  and  thai  the  antiphlogistie  plan 
should  not  be  carried  too  far.  Dr.  Roe  par- 
ticularly impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
students  the  impropriety  of  a  mode  of  treat* 
ment  pursued  in  some  cases,  vis.  that  of 
allowing  the  canula  to  remain  in  for  some 
time  after  the  operation.  Dr.  R.  read  a  case 
from  the  Medical  Quarterly  Review,  in  which 
this  injudicions  treatment  was  followed,  and 
the  patient  very  soon  sank. 

Di*  R«  bad  a  case  of  a  young  lad  at  Brorop- 
ton,  in  which  the  chest  was  punctured,  and. 
the  case  turned  out  most  favourably. 

Thus,  observed  Dr.  Roe,  we  have  two  rea- 
sons for  not  allowing  the  canula  to  remain 
in ;  vis.  the  great  probability  of  doing  mis* 
chief  by  pwsaing  this  injudicious  treatment, 
and  the  almost  certain  y  of  the  patieni*s  re- 
coveiy  if  this  be  avoided,  and  the  operation 
judieionsly  performed.  When  air  gets  into 
the  abdomen  or  testicles,  inflammation  sue 
ceeds,  but  no  such  consequence  necessarily 
ensues  on  puncturing  the  thorax.  The  greatest 
caatioD  should  however  be  observed,  and  the 
wound  speedily  closed  up. 

Dr.  Roe  showed  a  flat  trochar  invented  by  Dr. . 
Davis,  which  Dr.  Roe  strongly  recommends 
in  cases  when  the  operation  ofpuncturing  the 
thorax  ia  required. 
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Samuel  Dovey,  «Ut.  fifty-seveo,  admitted 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Watson,  February  26th. 

Taialysis  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
portio  dura  of  the  left  side,  with  hemiplegia 
of  the  left  half  of  the  body  ;  be  draws  the 
leg  after  him  in  walking,  aod  is  unable  to 
use  the  arm ;  deaf  in  the  right  ear ;  com- 
plains of  constant  pain  in  the  head,  especially^ 
over  the  right  eye.  These  &yn.ptoms  h«ve 
existed  for  ten  days ;  they  came  on  gradually, 

C.  C.  nuchas  ad  Jviij, 

Calomel  gr.  ij, 

Opii  gr.  ^,  nocte  maneque. 

March  5th.  Since  the  last  report  he  has  be* 
come  heavy  and  drowsy ;  caunot  see  dis- 
tinctly. 

V.  S.  ad  Jxvj. 

6th.  Better  after  the  bleeding,  but  there 
it  increase  of  coma  to-day  ;  gums  tender. 
Rep.  cue.  ciuent. 

8th.  Not  much  better ;  emp.  lytts  nucha.. 
Upon  examining  the  heart  by  the  stethoscope 
a  rough  bruit  is  heard,  principally  over  the 
base. 

16th.  Another  attack  of  stupor;  stertorous 
breathing  ;  face  flushed,  and  a  regular  state 
of  apoplexv.  The  temporal  artery  was  open- 
ed, and  relief  obtained  after  taking  Jxvi. 

17th.  Much  more  sensible;  blood  ouflTy; 
paralysis  the  same. 

28ih.  More  drowsy,  and  unable  to  be 
roused;  evacuations  involuntary.  From  this 
time  he  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  died 
April  II. 

Pathological  appearances,  twelve  hours 
after  death. 

Chest, — Some  sero-sanguineous  fluid  in  the 
pericardium;  heart  large  and  loaded  with 
fat ;  right  side  healthy ;  except  a  little  deposit 
in  the  tricuspid  valve;  left  ventricle  large 
and  thicker  than  natural ;  mitral  valve  thick- 
ened ;  semilunar  valve%  of  the  aorta  thickened 
also,  with  depositions  in  the  aorta. 

Head, — Substance  -of  the  brain  firm  ;  the 
left  lateral  ventricle  was  enormously  distended 
with  clear  serum,  the  walls  of  the  correspond- 
ing ventricle  were  forced  nearly  into  appo- 
sition by  the  pressure  of  a  tumour,  which 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  anterior  portion  of  this  tumour,  about 
three  inches  in  length  and  two  in  bieadtb, 
was  hard  aiui  homogenous ;  tlie  middle 
portion  was  yellow,  and  of  a  spongy  cha- 
racter, while  the  posterior  part  was  red  and 
soft.  At  the  under  part  of  the  tumour,  an 
apoplectic  dot,  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  little 
finger,  was  found.  The  right  portio  dura  and 
mollis,  where  they  should  be  separate,  were 
found  adherent;  the  portio  dura  was  lareer 
and  harder  than  natural;  the  portio  mollis 
was  softened,  and  almost  invisiUe  at  the  first, 
glance. 

This  case dtflersin sobm  respects  from  the 
two  former,  but  possessing  so  many  points  of 
Qttrcsi  I  am  induced  to  send  it 
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Casahean  sfCTiON — Doctor  Shanagan,  of 
the  Townsend-slieet  lying-in  hospital,  per- 
formed the  operation  on  a  woman  who  was 
killed  from  throwing  herself  out  of  window  in 
the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy.  The  child 
lived  for  one  hour  and  a  half. — Duh.  Joum. 

Examinations  at  the  College  of  Sur- 
o EONS.— Last  week  the  first  half-yearly  exa- 
mination of  the  surgical  pupils,  pursuant  to  a 
segulation  recently  adopted,  was  held  in  the 
Board-room  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  The 
students,  to  the  number  of  sixty-two,  were 
arranged  into  four  classes,  each  pupil  being 
selected  for  the  senior  or  junior  classes,  ac- 
cording to  his  standing  at  the  profession.  The 
following  gentlemen,  members  of  the  courts  of 
censors  and  appeal,  were  appointed  exa- 
miners : — Messrs.  Colles,  Jacob,  Harrison, 
Porter,  Taggert,  White,  M'Dowell,  Hart, 
Benson,  and  Corbet.  The  president  and 
vice-president,  Messrs.  Kerin  and  Kiiby, 
t^ere  in  attendance  to  preserve  order  in  the 
court.  We  cannot  but  congratulate  the  learned 
body  upon  the  success  of  their  first  essay  at 
establishing  a  system  of  education  which 
must  tend  so  materially  facilitate  the  acquire- 
ment of  professional  knowledgein  Ireland. 

The  Chief  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland  has 
been  pleased  to  appoint  Dr.  M*EnnalIy,  Sur- 

feon,  R.N.,  22,  Lower  Gardiner-street,  to  be 
nspector  of  Anatomy  in  Dublin. 

apothecaries'   HALt. 


Francis  Burton 

Charles  Hunton 

Henry  James  Hopkinson 
John  Jones  .         • 
Albert  Langley      • 

Joseph  Morris 

John  Sketchley      . 

John  Scott    .        •         • 

John  Simons 

Hannam  Sutton  Thompson 

Samuel  Watson    •         • 
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Names  .  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the  Court 
of  Examiners  granted  Certificates  of  QualU 
fication  on  Thursday,  November  28th. 

Sackett*8  Hill, 
Margate. 

Richmond, 
Yorkshire. 

Burlington. 

Gelly,  Llanfair. 

Wellington. 

Stratford-upon. 
Avon. 

Austy,  Leices- 
tershire. 

Barnstaple. 

Birmingham. 

Dover. 

Cottingham, 
Yorkshire. 


ILLNESS  OF  DR.  PARIS. 

Wb  are  extreinely  sorry  to  inform  our  readers, 
that  so  able  a  supporter  of  tbe  medical  litera- 
ture of  this  country,  as  Dr.  Paris,  is  seriously 
ill.  We  have  few  such  writers  among  the 
Fellows  of  the  Collefge  of  Physicians,  and  sin- 
cerely do  we  wish  this  justly  celebrated  phy- 
sician a  speedy  recovery. 

BOOKS. 

\  Series  of  Chenucal  Tables^  arranged  for 


the  Use  of  the  Chemical  Student.    By  R. 
Warrington.    London,  1833,  John  Taylor^ 

Facts  establishing  the  Deleterious  Properties 
of  Rice,  used  as  an  Article  of  Food.  By 
Robert  Tttler,  M.D.  I/oodon,  1833.  Ren- 
sbaw  and  Rush. 

Observations  on  the  Injurious  Tendcncv  of 
Extreme  Depletion  in  Inflammatory  Disorders, 
with  Remarks  on  the  Remedial  Agency  of  the 
Vapour  Bath  in  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases. 
Illustrated  by  Cases.  By  Edward  DATnsi.^ 
Surg.   Lon.  1833.    Steill,  Pater-noster  Row. 

Clinical  Observations  on  the  Constitutional 
Origin  of  the  various  Forms  of  Porrigo ;  with 
Directions  for  the  more  scientific  and  success- 
ful Management  of  this  usually  obstinate  Class 
of  Diseases,  by  a  Statement  consisting  of  an 
appropriate  Modification  of  those  Principles 
first  particularly  promulgated  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy.  By  George  Macilwain,  Surgeon  to 
the  PinsbuiT  Dispensary,  &c.  London,  1 833. 
Longman,  Rees,  and  Co. 

Principles  and  Illustrations  of  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy, adapted  to  the  Elements  of  M.  Andral, 
and  to  the  Cyclopeedia  of  Practical  Medicine* 
&c.  &c.  By  J.  Hope,  M.D  ,  F.R.S.,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary,  &c.  Vnxt 
VIII.  December.  Whittaker,  Treacher,  &  Co. 

A  Report  of  the  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the 
Pine-street  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery^ 
Manchester.         

CORRBSPONOBNTS. 

A  Student  at  the  fFektmhuter  Hotpitat.^ 
We  know  the  charge  to  be  unjust. 

A.  B.  M, — It  is  impossible  to  surmise  what 
alterations  may  be  made ;  but  we  do  not  think 
it  prudent  to  be  articled  to  a  gentleman  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Hall,  though  anaember 
of  the  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons  and  Hall. 
It  is  more  probable  that  apprenticeships  will 
be  done  away  with,  and  a  longer  period  of 
study  required. 

Dr.  Thonuon'i  Reply  to  Dr.  Wallace  at  cor 
earliest  convenience. 

Mr,  Benham'g  Letter  relative  to  the  Portrait 
of  the  late  Dr.  Brookes  in  our  next. 

An  Old  Practitioner, —  Midwifery  will  be 
protected,  we  believe,  by  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons. 

A  Stethoscopitft  communication  is  under 
consideration. 

Mr»  Atkimon,  —  Press  of  matter  is  our 
excuse. 

Dr.  Stokes*i  lectures  will  fae*published  in  a 
few  days.         

Errata. — In  Dr.  Negri's  Paper,  page  554, 
col.  2,  line  35, /or  "liver"  read  "loins." 
Page  556,  col.  2,  line  15,  for  "gready  "  read 
"  partly."  Page  557.  col.  2,  Une  47,  for 
"Mr.  Nettleford"  read  "Mr.  NetUcfold." 
Page  559,  col.  2,  line  17,  make  same  con^.« 
tion.  Page  575,  col.  2,  line  5,  for  "  heme- 
temesis"  read  *' menorrhagia.** 

All  Communications  and  Books  for  Review 
to  be  forwarded  (free  of  expense)  to  the  Pub- 
lishersj  356>  Strand^  near  King's  College. 
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an  accident  which  takes  place  every  now-and<- 

LECTURES  then,  in  dancing,  leaping,  and  other  exercises^ 

Qj^  ,f,i„  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  put  into 

*,»rmr^r»r««    n»^^«r^»    •    ^««  violeut  action.    It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  male 

PRINCIPLES,  PRACTICE,  *    OPE-  sex-seldom  in  females;  and  even  when  it 

RATIONS  OF  SURGERY,  happens  in  men,  they  are  generally  athletic 

BY  PROFB880B  SAMUEL  COOPBR.  *°<*  muscular  subjects.    At  the  moment  of  the 

_^  ,.        ,      ,    --                -  r      .  tendon  giving  way,  the  patient  feels  a  sensa- 

JJebvered  ai  the  UntvemHf  ofumdm,  tjon  as  if  he  had  been  struck  on  the  heel  with 

Settion  1832 1833.  *^®  ^^^  °^  *  whip,  and  a  noise  is  sometimes 

..,___^_          *  heard  both  by  himself  and  the  bystanders,  as 

LiCTUBB  Lxvii.,  OBLiVBRBD  MARCH  13, 1833.  [(  »  J^^  had  been  crushed  under  the  heel  of 

his  shoe,  or  like  the  smack  of  a  whip.    If  the 

Gbntlbmvn, — Before  I  begin  the  considera-  part  be  now  examined,  a  depression  will  be 

tion  of  certain  apecific  difeatet,  which  are  found  in  the  situation  where  the  tendon  has 

usually  treated  of  in  a  course  of  surgical  lec-  given  way,  and  the  power  of  extending  the 

tures,  I  beg  your  attention  for  a  short  while  foot  will  be  consideraoly  diminished,  but  not 

to  injuries  and  cUaecuet  of  tendont,  and  parit  entirely  lost,  as  some  writers  erroneously  de- 

a6ou/  (hem.    Some  notice  of  these  cases  will  scribe ;  for  the  long  flexors  of  the  toes,  the 

very  appropriately  follow  the  account  that  has  peroncei,  and  the  tibialis  posticus,  yet  enable 

now  been  given  of  the  diseases  of  joints,  the  patient  to  extend  his  foot  in  a  weak  and 

fFoundi  extending  through  tendont,  if  proper  imperfect  degree.    In  the  treatment,  the  first 

care  be  not  taken,  that  is,  if  measures  be  not  and  most  essential  principle  is  to  relax  the 

adopted  to  bring  the  separated  portions  of  the  mass  of  muscles  forming  the  calf  of  the  leg, 

tendon  together,  will  be  followed  by  the  loss  and  which  are  attached  to  the  tendon.    Of 

of  the  use  of  the  muscles  to  which  such  tendons  course,  then,  you  would  relax  the  gastrocne- 

belong.    The  old  surgeons,  in  order  to  secure  mius  and  soleus,  by  bending  the  leg  upon  the 

the  re-union  of  divided  tendons,  were  in  the  thigh  and  extending  the  foot :  this  is  the  proper 

habit  of  fastening  the  ends  of  them  together  position ;  but  it  cannot  be  maintained  without 

wi^h  a  suture;  but  as  tendons,  like  all  parts  the  aidof  bandages  or  some  kind  of  machinery. 

of  inferior  vascularity,  will  not  bear  much  irri-  Now,  it  has  happened,  that  some  men  of  great 

tation  and  inflammation  without  being  likelv  eminence  in  our  profession,  have  met  with  the 

to  slough,  the  old  practice  has  been  renounced,  accident  themselves,  and,  consequently,  have 

We  know  very  little,  indeed,  about  the  pa-  been  led  to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 

tbological  changes  in  tendons ;  but,  it  would  invention  of  the  most  convenient  apparatus  for 

'  appear  from  some  interesting    observations  retaining  the  limb  in  the  best  position.     The 

made  by  Mr.  Key,  and  lately  communicated  apparatus  invented  by  the  celebrated  Monro, 

in  a  paper  to  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  primus,  of  Edinburgh,  whose    own    tendo- 

Society  of  London,  that  the  reticular  tissue,  Achillis  was  inadvertently  ruptured,  consists 

interposed  between  the  tendinous  fibres,  is  the  of  a  slipper,  to  the  heel  of  which  is  aflSxed  a 

medium  by  which  the  increased  vascularity  is  strap,  which  is  buckled  to  another  strap  put 

produced  in  tendons  which  inflame,  and  are  round  the  limb  a  little  below  the  knee,  and 

about  to  ulcerate.    Qr  rather,  I  should  say,  a  the  heel  is  kept  drawn  up  towards  the  ham. 

new  vascular  substance  is  developed  in  that  This  contrivance,  which  has  the  recommend, 

tissue,  which  becomes  the  organ  by  which  the  ation  of  great  simplicity,  completely  answers, 

phenomena  of  ulceration  are  supposed  to  be  as  far  as  the  foot  is  concerned ;  but  vou  will 

chiefly  effected.  not  always  have  it  at  Iiand ;  it  is  a  thousand 

The  right  principles  to  be  attended  to  in  to  one  against  your  being  provided  with,  or 

the  treatment  of  divided  tendons  are  well  illu»-  able  to  procure,  such  an  apparatus  when  you 

tfttedin  thecaseof  an</y(UfMf/e?ido-<^cAf/At,  are  called  in  to  a  case  of  ruptured  tendo* 
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Achillis ;  therefore  you  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  do  what  may  be  requisite,  without  any 
ready-made  mechanical  contrivance.  Under 
such  circumstances,  after  bending  the  knee 
and  extending  the  foot,  apply  a  longitudinal 
compress  on  each  side  the  tendon,  and  then 
surround  the  ankle  and  tendon  with  a  roller, 
applied  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8.  Next  put 
a  few  turns  of  another  roller  below  the  knee, 
and  let  this  bandage  and  thai  on  the  heel  be 
eonneoted  together  with  a  band  placed  alon? 
the  back  of  the  leg,  by  means  of  which  band 
the  foot  is  kept  duly  extended.  In  this  man- 
ner yon  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing up  the  heel,  and  you  need  not  use  any 
particular  contrivance  for  keeping  the  leg 
Dent  If  the  patient  be  in  bed,  as  he  ought 
always  to  be  at  first,  you  direct  him  to  keep 
the  leg  in  the  state  of  flexion ;  and  when  he 
gets  up,  you  desire  him  to  provide  himself 
with  a  high-heeled  shoe.  The  tendo-Achillis 
generally  unites  pretty  firmly  in  three  or  four 
weeks.  It  is  not  a  highly  organised  part,  as 
you  are  aware,  and  therefore  the  rupture  of  it 
requires  some  considerable  time  for  its  repa- 
ration —  a  longer  time  than  the  union  of 
some  fractures ;  so  that,  even  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks,  a  violent  action  of  the  muscles^ 
of  the  calf  will  create  a  risk  of  a  recurrence  of 
the  accident.  There  are  instances  on  record 
(and  I  think  Mr.  Hunter's  own  case  was  one), 
in  which  the  cure  was  efibcted  without  con- 
finement at  all,  merely  by  keeping  the  foot 
extended^  and  letting  the  patient  wear  a  high- 
heeled  shoe.  It  seems  that  the  process,  by 
which  tendons  are  re-united,  requires  nearly 
as  great  a  length  of^time  as  that  by  which 
broken  bones  are  repaired. 

With  respect  to  ganglioru,  gentlemen,  ihey 
are  tumours  connected  with  tendinous  struc- 
tures :  they  are  very  much  like  some  kinds  of 
encysted  swellings — more  like  them  than  any 
thing  else :  they  are  filled  with  a  fluid  resem- 
bling white  of  egg,  but  their  cysts  are  fibrous, 
and  lined  by  a  smooth  membrane.  On  pres- 
sure, a  ganglion  feels  remarkably  hard ;  there 
is  no  elasticity  about  it;  neither  is  it  in  general 
VCTy  moveable,  as  it  is  fixed  at  its  base ;  but  the 
skin  over  it  will  move  about  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  case,  before  any  inflammation  has  come 
on.  The  tumour  is  generally  fixed  either  to 
a'tendon  or  to  the  fibrous  sheath,  or  theca  of 
a  tendon;  but  sometimes  what  are  called 
ganglia  are  actually  collections  of  a  glairy 
fluid  within  the  fibrous  sheaths  themselves. 
Generally  they  are  ronnd,  or  globular,  but 
sometimes  oblong, .  which  is  chiefly  exem- 
plified when  the  collection  of  fluid  is  within 
the  sheath.  Gentlemen,  you  will  see  some 
of  these  swellings  about  tlie  wrist  so  oblong, 
that  a  part  of  them  may  be  felt  on  the  palmar 
side  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  the  rest 
of  it  higher  up  the  limb  on  the  wrist.    Such 

ganglions  form  within  the  loose  synovial  mem* 
ranes  of  the  tendons  at  the  wrist.  Gan- 
glions are  not  frequently  attended  with  pain ; 
^ny  form  slowly ;  vad,  in  most  caset>  the  only , 


inconvenience,  experienced  from  them,  is  s. 
slight  weakness  of  the  muscles  or  joint  whose 
action  is  interfered  with.  The  patient  may 
have  a  slight  weakness  of  the  fingers,  or  of  the 
WMSt ;  but,  although  most  ganoflions  form  on 
the  hand,  or  wrist,  others  occasionally  present 
themselves  on  the  instep.  I  have  seen  several 
examples  of  ganglions  on  the  foot.  Certain 
subjects  appear  to  be  very  liable  to  them; 
especially  afler  bruises  or  sprains;  hot,  in 
common  instances,  no  such  causes  can  be  as- 
signed for  their  formation.  I  have  said,  that 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  disease  in  par- 
ticular individuals;  at  this  present  times,  I 
am  attending  a  girl,  who  has  three  oi  them, 
two  of  which  have  been  formed  since  I  com- 
menced the  treatment  of  the  first  It  is  a  dis- 
puted  point,  whether  any  ganglia  are  truly 
parts  of  new  formation,  that  ia^  whether  they  are 
actually  new  productions  or  growths.  1  be- 
lieve many  of  them  are  only  collections  of 
fluid  in  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  tendons^  whidi 
are  natural  and  original  parts;  but  whether 
others,  of  a  more  globular,  prominent,  circum- 
scribed figure,  are  of  the  same  character, 
merely  enlaigements  of  original  parts,  is 
undetermined.  Although  ganglia  produce 
little  pain  or  inconvenience,  patients  are  gene- 
rally very  desirous  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  few 
persons  odiold  with  indifl^toce  any  disfigure- 
ment, infirmity,  or  imperfection,  about  their 
hands  or  feet  Ganglions  are  sometimes  rather 
difficult  of  cure;  they  may  occasionally  be 
dispersed  by  blistering,  or  rubbing  them  with 
liniments  containing  ammonia,  iodine, camphor, 
or  the  tincture  of  caotharides.  Many  of  them 
will  also  yield  to  firm  pressure  made  on  them 
with  a  piece  of  lead  and  a  roller.  But,  after 
being  lessened,  they  often  return,  and,  on  this 
account  instead  of  the  plans  which  I  have  spe- 
cified, it  has  been  proposed  to  rupture  them; 
that  is  to  employ  such  pressure  as  shall  burst 
them,  and  squeeze  the  fluid  into  the  surround- 
ing cellular  membrane.  When  you  can  suc- 
ceed in  eflTecting  this,  either  by  striking  the 
tumour  with  some  obtuse  body,  such  as  the 
back  of  a  book,  or  by  compressing  it  against 
a  bone  with  your  thumbs,  if  it  admits  of  it, 
you  will  generally  succeed  in  curing  the  dis- 
ease ;  for,  after  it  is  ruptured,  if  the  pressure 
on  it  with  lead  or  pasteboard  be  continued, 
you  will  almost  always  cause  the  obliteration, 
of  the  cavity,  in  which  the  fluid  was  collected. 
Sometimes  the  cyst  may  be  burst  by  pressing 
on  it  firmly  with  the  thumbs,  or  by  striking  it 
with  the  back  of  a  book,  but  occasionally  you 
cannot  succeed  in  rupturing  it  at  all,  so  strong 
is  the  texture  of  the  nbrous  cyst.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  has  been  proposed  to  punc> 
ture  the  cyst  with  a  couching  needle,  mtro* 
duced  obliquely  through  the  skin  and  the  cyst, 
so  as  to  let  out  the  glairy  fluid  which  it  con- 
tains, after  which  you  are  to  keep  up  steady 
firm  pressure  on  the  part.  Other  suigeons 
venture  further  than  this,  and,  after  the  cyst 
has  been  opencMd,  they  throw  into  it  a  stimnlat*. 
ing  injection  with  the  view  of  exciting  the  ad«. 
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faeaivv  Intimiiiation  within  it.  Othen  agtiin, 
venture  to  pass  a  seton  through  it  But  ta« 
amples  are  not  wantin^r  in  the  records  of  snr- 
g<ery  to  prove,  that  you  should  not  deal  too 
boldly  with  some  descriptions  of  f^anglious ; 
for  extensive  inflammation  and  phlegmonous 
erysipelas  have  been  the  result  of  too  rash  a 
method  of  treatment,  and,  in  other  instances, 
ganglions,  subjected  to  too  much  irritation,  are 
alleged  to  have  been  converted  into  unpleasant 
ulcera,  from  which  fiital  fungous  diseases  arose. 
Possibly,  these  might  have  been,  however, 
from  the  first  mistaken  cases  of  medullary  sar- 
coma. In  the  writings  of  Mr.  Abemethy, 
jon  will  find  allusion  to  instances,  in  which 
tumours,  supposed  to  have  been  ganglions, 
vere  converted  by  the  irritation  of  setons  into 
diseases  fully  as  bad  as  fungus  hoematodes. 
You  will  also  find  in  the  annals  of  surgery  the 
histories  of  many  ganglions,  which  were  re* 
moved  with  the  knife;  but  generally,  ft 
milder  plan  of  treatment  will  answer,  I  think, 
you  would  not  usually  be  warranted  in  under* 
taking  the  excision  of  a  ganglion ;  this  prac* 
tice*  would  only  be  right  when  the  swelling 
resists  other  means,  is  occasioning  much  greater 
annojrance  than  is  commonly  experiencM,  and 
has  a  shape  and  conformation  that  adapt  it  to 
such  treatment. 

Gentlemen,  I  may  next  remind  you,  that 
the  buna  mucoia  are  parts  very  liable  to  a 
disease.  You  know  that  these  are  membranous 
sacs,  placed  Under  tendons*  and  that  their  use 
is  to  secrete  a  slippery  fluid,  which  renders  the 
surfaces,  on  which  thosetendons  play,  smooth 
and  well  qualified  to  fecilitate  the  perfect  action 
and  effect  of  the  muscles.  Sometimes,  in  con* 
sequence  of  sprains,  bruises,  pressure,  or  acci* 
dental  inflammation,  the  cavity  of  the  burse 
becomes  distended  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
secretion  than  usual ;  it  is  tiierefore  enlarged ; 
and,  in  this  state,  a  considerable  degree  of 
pain  is  experienced  in  the  part;  though,  in 
many  instances,  the  inflammation  is  of  a  more 
chronic  character.  You  will  oAen  see  this  dis* 
ease  in  the  bursa  mucosa  which  is  situated 
between  the  patella  and  the  skin  ;  but  some- 
time it  takes  place  in  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
fingers,  in  that  which  is  placed  over  the  ole* 
cranon,  or  in  that  of  the  ball  of  the  great  toe. 
A  curious  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Brodie,  in 
which  the  bursa  mucosa,  situated  between  the 
latissimns  dorsi  and  the  lower  angle  of  the 
scapula,  was  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  man's 
heaid,  in  consequence  of  the  disease  now  under 
consideration.  The  sacs  of  bursie  mncostt, 
when  inflamed,  become  considerably  thickened. 
The  fluid  within  them  is  sometimes  clear,  but 
in  other  instances  turbid,  or  even  purulent; 
and  ooeasionallv  it  contains  numerous  gra- 
nular bodies,  which  are  compared  to  melon* 
seeds,  both  in  respect  to  size  and  shape.  Sub- 
stances of  this  kind,  however,  are  met  with 
only  when  the  disease  has  been  of  long  stand- 
ing. You  will  find  these  swellings  very  coni* 
mon  in  the  patella,  partieolarly  in  hoosemakls, 
who  «c  enpiDyed  agood  deal  in  aoouriog  tooatf» 


in  which  occupation  the  preaaRne  of  the  biMa 
against  the  flodr  hai  the  effi»ct  of  briftging  on 
inflammation ;  hence,  the  disease  ia  sometimet 
called  the  homemakPt  knee* 

Treatmeni,^Ai^  the  first  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, while  acute  inflammation  prevails  and 
there  is  great  tenderness,  antiphlogistic  mea* 
sures  should  be  employ^,  especially  leeches* 
or  even  bleeding)  cold  applications^  quietude  of 
the  limb,  and  brisk  aperient  medicines.  These 
are  the  first  plans  fat  adoption.  Afie)rwanis» 
when  the  disease  becomes  more  cbronic,you  mar 
try  discutient  lotions,  particularly  those  which 
contain  the  muriate  or  ammonia,  vinegar,  and 
a  proportion  of  alcohol ;  and  in  a  still  later 
stage,  you  will  find  blisters,  or  liniments  con- 
taining iodine,  or  the  camphohtted  mercurial 
ointment,  will  have  a  very  beneficial  eflTect  in 
dispersing  the  remains  of  the  swelling.  Some- 
times you  will  find  that  you  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  disease  by  ;the  above  plans,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  tumour  containtf 
those  sm'all  granular  bodies,  like  melon  seeds, 
to  adiich  I  have  adverted.  There  is  always  con^t 
siderable  difficulty  in  gettihg  rid  of  them  when 
they  are  of  long  standing,  and  theparietes  of  the 
bursa  are  much  thickened;  under  these  cir- 
cnmstanees,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  open 
the  bursa,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  these 
granular  substances,  and  afterwards  to  excite 
such  an  infiammation  in  the  cavity  of  the 
bursa,  as  shall  lead  to  its  suppuration,  granu- 
lation, and  obliteration.  If  these  processes 
can  be  thus  brought  on,  without  exciting  too 
much  inflammation  in  the  surrounding  tex* 
tures,  then  the  disease  will  soon  have  a  favour* 
able  conclusion.  But  you  will  sometimes  find, 
that  though  you  open  the  bursa  and  discharga 
its  contents,  the  necessary  degree  of  inflam- 
mation does  not  ensue ;  the  bursa  continuing 
to  di^arge  a  glairy  fluid,  and  the  iotegu* 
•  ments  to  b«,  from  time  to  time,  attacked  with 
troublesome  and  painful  degrees  of  inflam*> 
mation,  sometimes  of  the  erysipelatous  kind. 
Some  time  ago  I  had  a  ease,  in  which  I 
opened  the  bursa  over  the  patella:  but  thi 
diseaie  continued  to  annoy  tne  patient  for  a 
considerable  time  after  the  operation,  so  that 
I  found  it  necessary  to  inject  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  into  the  sac,  in  order  to  excite 
the  requisite  inflammation  for  its  obliteration ; 
this  measure  succeeded,  and  the  patient  soon 
got  well.  Some  surgeons  recommend  the  in- 
troduction of  a  tent  for  this  purpose.  I  should 
mention,  that  you  ought  not  to  open  these 
bursce,  unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary,  ibr 
the  operation  is  not  unattended  with  danger ; 
and  vou  will  occasionlly  hear  of  cases,  ia 
which  the  patients  lose  their  lives  in  con* 
sequence  or  the  operation,  the  limb  being 
attacked  with  phlegmonous  erysipelas  in  a 
violent  form.  There  nxt  examples,  in  whidt 
it  is  even  necessary  to  cut  away  the  bursa,  it 
being  converted  into  such  a  complicated  and 
indurated  mass  of  disease,  that  no  oomoftoik 
plav  will  cure  it,  and  then  it  nay  bt  cttt 
away,  like  any  other  tooMNir. 
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'  There  is,  ^tlenien,  a  partkalar  kind  of 
toBour,  limiliarly  called  a  bun$uon,  aoommon 
wad  very  painful  swelling,  situated  on  the  ball 
of  the  great  toe.    A  bunnion  appears  to  be 
nothiog  more  than  an  inflammation  of  the 
bursa  plaiced  at  the  junction  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx or  the  great  toe  with  the  metatarsal  bone. 
It  is  a  very  annoying  oomplaiDt,  and  one  for 
which  you  will  frequently  be  consulted.    The 
surroundine  parts  are  always  much  indurated, 
and  I  think,  that,  in  some  cases  of  bunnion, 
the  bones  of  the  joint  are  involved;  at  ail 
events,  the  disease  is  frequently  conjoined  with 
'  a  distortion  of  the  bones  of  the  toe,  which 
seem  partially  luxated.    In  consequence  of 
the  projection  of  the  tumour,  il  is  greatly  ex- 
posed to  irritation  from  the  pressure  of  the 
patient's  shoe,  and  from  this  cause  it  becomes 
the  seat  of  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation; 
indeed,  few  complaints  are  more  distressing 
than  an  inflamed  bunnion.    I'he  principles  of 
treatment  are  simple;  consbting  in  the  re- 
moval of  pressure  from  the  part ;  in  keeping 
the  limb  perfectly  quiet ;  and,  when  inflam- 
mation is  present,  in  employing  leeches,  emol- 
lient poultices,  fomentations,  and  brisk  cathar- 
tic medicines.    It  is  found  that  warm  ap- 
plications generallv  suit  this  case  better  than 
cold  ones ;  but  if  the  former  h\\  to  afford 
ease,  try  the  latter.    Bunnions  are  cases  in 
which  a  surgeon  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
give  his  advice ;  I  know  some  opulent  persons 
who  are  often  annoyed  by  them;  and  it  is 
right  you  should  understand  what  the  disease 
is,  and  what*are  the  right  principles  to  be  ob- 
served in  its  treatment. 

Gentlemen,  I  come  now  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  divisions  of  these  lectures,  namely, 
that  which  relates  to  certain  ipecific  ditecuet, 
e.  g.  the  venereal  diuaae,  cancer ^  fungut 
htemaiodei,  scroftUa^  and  melanoeiM.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  are  many  other  diseases  which 
would  come  under  the  denomination  of  j^- 
cijic;  but  those,  which  I  have  enumerated, 
usually  make  one  section  of  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  surgery.  1  begin,  then,  with  that 
specific  disease,  about  the  nature  of  which  you 
feel  probably  the  greatest  curiosity,  namely, 
iypkUie,  or  venereal  diteaee.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject, i^enttemen,  to  which  both  your  duty  and 
your  interest  mutually  invite  your  earnest  at- 
tention. The  alleged  Protean  character  of  the 
venereal  disease,  a  circumstance  apparently 
inconsistent  with  the  expression  specific ;  its 
severe  consequences,  when  unskilfully  treated; 
its  great  frequency;  and  its  being  a  main 
source  of  emolument  to  our  profession ;  must 
render  it  a  matter  on  which  you  must  be 
desirous  of  acquiring  information.  It  was, 
indeed,  in  consequence  of  tlie  encouragement 
which  Syphilis  affords  to  surgey,  that  I  ex- 
pressed a  suspicion  in  a  former  lecture,  that 
she  mi^ht  have  a  superior  claim  to  that  of 
Podalirius,  to  rank  as  one  of  the  supporters  of 
the  College  arms,  (a  laugh.)  Syphilis  is 
getaerally  supposed  to  arise  from  a  spepifie 
morbid  animal  poison,  which,  when  applied  to 


the  human  body,  frequently  prodnee^  diwges 
in  the  part  to  which  it  is  immediately  a|>plied, 
and  also,  sometimes  effects  in  other  parts,  in 
consequence  of  its  absorption  and  intit>ductioo 
into  the  system.    The  disease  cannot  be  pro- 
pagated from  individual  to  individual  through 
the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  therefore 
contagimt,  but  not  mfectkme  ;  nether  can  it 
be  communicated  through  the  mediant  of  the 
breath,  nor  probably  the  various  natural  se- 
cretions ;  nor  by  one  person  merely  touchui« 
a  sound  part  of  the  skm  of  another  individual 
afTected  with   the  disorder.    With    the  ex- 
ception of  what  may  happen   between  the 
mother  and  the  foetus  in  utero,  there  is  only 
one  manner  positively  known,  in  which  Oie 
disease  can  be  communicated,   and   that  is, 
through  the  medium  of  its  peculiar  poisoo, 
blended  with  a  purulent  secretion  ;  there  is  also 
another  condition  seemingly  essential,  or  be- 
lieved to  be  so,  according  to  the  Hunterian 
doctrines,  namely,  the    purulent    secretion, 
capable  of  transmitting  the  disorder,  must  be 
the  product  cf  a  primary  ulceration  or  ab- 
9ceit ;  and  not  the  product  of  a  eore  followiag, 
and  proceeding  from,  the  absorption  of  the 
poison  into  the  system  as  a  secondary  effect  of 
the  disease.     A  primary  sore   means,  as  1 
need  hardly  say,  one  that  is  caused  in  a  psrt 
by  the  immediate  application   of  the    con- 
tagion  to   such  part.     This  doctrine,  which 
has  Mr.  Hunter  as  its  advocate,  deserves,  I 
think,  to  be  well  remembered.    AH  the  effects 
and  symptoms  of  the  venereal   disease  are 
divided  into  primary  and  tecondary ;   the 
former  being  those  which   arise  either  from 
the  direct  application  of  the  virus  or  poison 
to  the  part,  where  the  first  ulceration  shovs 
itself,  or  from  the  irritative  and  specific  effects 
of  the  poison  on  the  absorbent  vessels  and 
glands,  as  it  is  passing  tlirough  them  on  its 
way  into  the  circulation.     Hena;,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  primary  symptoms;   first,  the 
ulcer,,  arising  from  the  application   of  the 
poison  to  the  skin,  or  a  mucous  membrane; 
and  secondly,  the  inflammation,  swelling,  or 
abscess  produced  in  the  absorbent  vessels  or 
glands  by  the  venereal  poison,  while  it  is  per- 
vading them.  The  purulent  secretion  from  these 
«two  kinds  of  primary  affections  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  capable  of  transmitting  the 
disease ;  but  the  matter  from  secondary  sores 
is  not  usually  considered  to  have  the  same 
power.    The  primary  tdcer,  or  chancre^  as 
It  is  commonly  called,  must  necessarily  be 
situated,  in  almost  every  instance,  on  the 
parts  of  generation,  and  it  may,  or  may  not, 
be  followed  by  an  inflammation  or  abscess  id 
the  absorbent  glands  of  the  groin,  constituting 
that  kind  of  complaint  to  which  the  name  of 
61160  is  applied.     The  primary  ulcer  then  is 
termed  a  chancre,  and  the  swelling  of  the 
absorbent  inguinal  glands,  which  is  also  an 
effect  of  the  operation  of  tlie  poison  previously 
to  its  reaching  the  circulation,  a  6k6o.    The 
application  of  venereal  matter  to  the  skin  docs 
not  invariably  produce  a  chancre,  or  any 
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other  complaint ;  experience  proves  that  many 
individuals  who  cohabit  with  women,  known  to 
have  chancres,  and  to  have  given  the  disease 
to  others,  are  fortunate  enough  to  escape  unhurt^ 
and  there  are  persons  seemingly  insusceptible 
of  the  disease,  though  they  are  continually  ex- 
posing themselves,  without  any  regard  to  the 
cleanliness  or  soundness  of  the  objects  of  their 
amours.  'A  certain  organ  is  put  into  the  fire, 
without  being  injured,  just  like  the  homy 
hand  and  fingers  of  a  blacksmith  can  toucn 
iron  nearly  red  hot  without  harm  (a  laugh). 
When  an  individual  is  careful  to  wash  himself 
after  coition  with  a  suspected  person,  he  will 
be  less  likely  to  suffer  than  he  otherwise 
would  be.  Neither  does  the  poison,  which 
has  given  rise  to  a  chancre,  always  produce  a 
bubo ;  and  this,  even  when  it  has  round  its  way 
into  the  system,  so  as  to  produce  secondary 
symptoms.  You  will  meet  with  many  instances 
of  chancre,  in  which  there  is  no  swelling  in 
the  groin,  yet  afterwards  there  will  be  sore- 
throat  and  venereal  eruptions  on  the  skin. 

In  the  next  place,  gentlemen,  with  respect 
to  the  secondary  tjftnptoms,  they  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  all  those  effects  of  the  disease, 
Ufhich  fake  place  subsequently  to,  and  m  con^ 
sequence  of,  the  absorption  of  the  poison  into 
the  system;  comprising  sore-throat,  cuta- 
neous affections,  both  eruptions  and  ulcers, 
pains  in  the  bones,  and  joints,  nodes,  caries, 
and  necrosis.  Such  is  the  great  diversity  of 
secondary  affbctions.  The  secondary  symp- 
toms, however,  do  not  follow  the  primary 
ones  with  any  kind  of  regularity;  and,  in 
some  individuals,  they  may  never  show  them- 
selves at  all,  while,  in  others,  they  will  come 
on  with  an  unusual  degree  of  severity,  though, 
as  &r  as  we  can  judge  from  the  appearance  of 
the  primary  sores,  there  is  no  marked  dif- 
ference between  those  which  heal  up  without 
secondary  symptoms,  and  the  others  which  are 
followed  t>y  secondary  symptoms.  Neither 
can  we  always  explain  this  diversity  by  re- 
ferring it  to  the  different  modes  of  treatment 
adopted ;  you  will  find,  that  out  of  a  given 
number  of  patients,  all  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  some  will  suffer  severely  from  se<* 
condary  symptoms,  and  others  will  entirely 
escape  them.  It  may  be  asked,  is  it  possible 
io  account  for  these  different  consequences  by 
supposing  some  peculiarity  of  constitution,  or 
some  particular  circumstance  to  be  exerting 
an  unfavourable  influence  while  the  patient  is 
under  treatment?  No  doubt,  the  tempera- 
ment and  mode  of  living  modify  the  venereal 
disease,  as  well  as  all  others ;  but,  as  it  would 
be  premature  to  enter  now  upon  the  difficult 
points  connected  with  this  part  of  our  in- 
quiry, I  will  not  detain  you  upon  them  at 
present 

Syphilis,  then,  is  propagated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  matter  secreted  from  a  primary 
venereal  sore  called  a  chancre,  or  from  that 
of  the  abscess,  called  a  bubo;  and  the  matter 
of  asecondaiy  soie  is  not  generally  deemed  to 


be  capable  of  communicating  the  disease; 
such  at  least  was  the  conclusion,  at  whieh 
Mr.  John  Hunter  arrived.  The  contrary  fact 
has  often  been  suspected,  but  never  satisfiut- 
orily  proved;  and  indeed  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  prove,  because,  the  experiments  re- 
quired to  settle  it  are  revolting  to  humanity ; 
but,  as  fiir  as  we  can  depend  on  the  observa- 
tions of  the  most  experienced  men,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  researches  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who 
paid  so  much  attention  to  this  subject,  we* 
may  set  it  down  as  tolerably  certain,  that  the 
matter  of  secondary  sores  will  not  commnnicate ' 
the  disease. 

At  the  present  dayi  writers  extend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  venereal  disease  further 
than  was  formerly  understood  by  it ;  for  they 
make  it  comprehend  not  only  syphilis,  or  the* 
true  venereal  disease,  but  also  gonorrheea, 
sores  of  different  descriptions  on  &e  genitals,' 
and  numerous  eflfects  or  accompaniments  of* 
the  latter  complaints.  Such  writers  do  not 
speak  of  the  venereal  disease  in  the  singular^ 
but  in  the  plural  number,  and  offer  a  de-' 
scription,  not  of  one  disorder,  but  of  several,* 
under  the  appellation  of  venereal  dtseases,' 
Others,  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  puszling 
and  incongruous  circumstances  observed  in 
venereal  patients,  are  induced  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  several  kinds  of  venereal 
poisoU)  each  of  them  capable  of  producing 
distinct  and  peculiar  effects  on  the  part  and 
the  constitution.  Thus  Mr.  Carmichael  es- 
pouses the  doctrine  of  there  being  more  kinds 
of  syphilis  than  one,  and  has  written  a  treatise 
on  venereal  diseases,  highly  valuable  as  i^ 
practical  work,  whatever  may  become  of  the 
theory  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

The  antiquity,  or  the  comparatively  modem, 
origin  of  syphilis,  is  a  disquisition  of  great 
curiosity  to  all,  who  take  up  the  study  of  dis- 
ease with  a  spirit  devoted  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  to  the  many  philosophical  topics  of  research 
which  the  pursuit  of  our  profession  aflbrds; 
it  is  an  inquiry,  in  which  the  most  intelligent 
men,  however,  have  been  led  to  different  in- 
ferences. The  questions  are,  whether  the 
disease  originated  towards  the  close  ef  th* 
fifteenth  century,  and  was  at  that  period 
brought  to  Europe  by  the  followers  of  Co- 
lumbus ?  Or  whether  it  arose  spontaneously 
about  the  same  time  in  the  French  army  em- 
ployed in  besieging  Naples?  Or  whether,  it 
nas  always  existed  from  time  immemorial? 
If  it  were  of  modern  ori^n,  you  would  excuse 
me,  I  am  sure,  from  givins  any  opinion  on 
the  question,  which  nation  had  the  honour  of 
giving  birth  to  it  ?  Ta  /ai^A,)— -this  is  a  delicate 
point  that  may  well  be  left  to  the  French  and 
Neapolitans  to  settle  between  themselves* 
The  French  call  it  the  NeapokUm  disease, 
and  the  Neapoliians  retaliate  by  calling  it  the 
French  disease.  For  m^  own  part,  f  never 
adopted  the  common  opinion,  that  syphilis 
was  imported  ftom  St«  Domingo  into  £niop« 
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a«d  iwiftiiew,  noticed  fa  the  NMipoUtu  epi- 
demic of  the  yett  1496. 

Oentlenen,  I  wiU  go  ou  wilh  tW»  nibicd 
to-morrow  eveDing* 


by  tiM  lollolreTf  of  Golnmbuf ;  it  seeoit  to 
me,  there  ia  bo  proof  that  such  wu  the  case ) 
andy  when  various  particulars  are  considered, 
we  shall  find  that  some  of  them  militate  very 
strongly  against  that  opinion.    Supposing  toe 
disease  to  have  existed  in  St.  Domiogo  sooner 
than  elsewhere,  and  to  have  been  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  followers  of  Columbus,  we 
should  expect,  that  it  would  have  broken  out 
in  Spain  itself,  where  the  sailors  and  soldiers 
of  his  expedition  first  landed  after  their  return, 
wad  not  in  Italy.    Then  we  are  to  consider, 
whether  the  disorder,  that  was  observed  about 
that  period  in  Italy,  truly  resembled  in  its 
general  character  and  efi^ts  what  is  now 
called  syphilis;—- 1  think  there  must  be  in- 
finite difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  disease,  which  broke  out  in  the  French 
^rmy  in  Italy  at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth 
<;entury,  was  the  venereal  disease,  when  you 
are  informed  that  it  spread  among  the  soldiers 
ao  rapidly,  and  with  such  malignitv,  as  to  de- 
stroy in  a  short  time  a  considerable  part  of 
that  army*    This  is  by  no  means  the  nature, 
or  course,  of  the  modem  venereal  disease; 
and,  if  it  were,  I  suppose,  it  would  thin  our 
population  more  quickly  than  the  present  epi- 
demic cholera.    The  venereal  disease  is  in- 
deed sometimes  attended  with  violent  effects  on 
the  health,  with  terrible  ulcerations,  with  afflict- 
ing pains  and  mischief  in  the  bones,  and  with 
other  alarming  aud  dangerous  consequences ; 
but  it  is  not  the  nature  of  the  disease  to 
assume  these  aggravated  forms  in  a  sudden 
manner,  or  to   destroy  the    patient  in  the 
rapid  and  unmerciful  way  displayed  in  the 
ravages  of  the  disease,  which  broke  out  in  the 
French  army  at  the  siege  of  Naples.    So  ikr 
is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  laws  of  the  venereal  disease  for  a  certain 
Interval,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say  an 
uncertain  interval,  should   always  transpire 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  symptoms. 
lie  it  also  remembered,  that  the  disease  which 
proved  so  fiital  to  the  French  army,  could  be 
transmitted  from  one  person  to  another  by 
breathing  the  infected  air,  by  touching  a 
aiMind  part  of  the  patient's  skin,  or  even  bv 
vore  residence  in  the  same  chamber  with 
him,  without  touching  him  at  all    No  com- 
plaint, bavins  the  characters  here  mentioned, 
would  now  be  regarded  as  syphilis.    In  all 
prot>ability,  the  disease  in  the  French  armv 
vas  an  epideauc  febrile  disorder,  attended  with 
ulcerations,  buboes,  abscesses,  Stc ;  and  at  all 
nvents,  it  was  a  disease  not  resembling  the 
modem  lues  Venerea,  which  is  slower  and 
iiilder  in  its  progress,  not  contagious,  except 
by  the  application  of  matter  containing  the 
poiion  to  the  skin,  or  a  mucous  membrane : 
never  aweepingoirthousandsat  onceinthe  rapid 
manner  descrioed  by  those  who  have  detailed 
the  particulars  of  the  disease,  which  nearly 
annihilated  the  French  army  in  Italy;  and 
never  extending  itself  through  kingdoms  and 
99pim  with  the  quiok  htalitf ,  maUgnaney^ 
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LICTUBB  III. 

Treatment  of  Fracturm. 

Qbntlbmkn, — At  our  last  meeting  I  gave  pa 
an  outline  of  the  pathology  of  fractures ;  yoa 
will,  therefore,  be  better  pre|)arQd  to  enter 
upon  the  treatment  of  those  iniuries  which 
shall  be  the  subject  of  this  day's  lecture. 

The  principles  which  regulate  the  treatment 
of  fractures,  or  wounds  of  the  bones,  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  which   regulate  tb« 
treatment  of  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  ;  they  are 
accordingly  few,  simple,  and  easily   remcB- 
bered.    You  know,  that  the  first  principle,  ia 
the  treatment  of  simple  wounds,  is  to  bring  the 
divided  surfaces  into  the  most  perfect  appv 
sition,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  and  by 
the  gentlest  possible  means.     As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  we  bring  th« 
surfaces  in  contact,  and  to  eiTect  this  purpose, 
we  depend  much  more  on  relaxing  the  woudJaJ 
muscles  by  position  than  on  drawing  them  to- 
gether by  sutures,  or  pressing  tbem  together 
by  kMndages.    It  is  the  same  in  fractures.     If 
the  bones  of  the  leg  or   thigh  be    brokea 
obliquely,  and  the  limb  be  shortened  by  om 
Augment  overlapping  the  other,  we  do  Dot 
attempt  to  bring  the  broken  surfaces  in  cos* 
tact  by  pulling  at  the  limb  until,  by  main  fbrcf, 
we  overcome  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
but  by  bending  the  leg  upon  the  thi^h,  or  tbe 
thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  as  the  case  may  be,  wt 
relax  the  muscles,  which  act  most  powerfallv, 
and  in  this  way  elude  rather  than  overcomr 
their  force. 

In  the  treatment  of  wounds  the  second  in- 
dication is  to  prevent  or  allay  Inflammation, 
for  inflammation  is  always  opposed  tu  unioa ; 
it  is  the  same  in  fractures.  )n  wounds  we 
endeavour,  by  adhesive  plas^r  and  bandages, 
to  keep  the  surfaces  in  contact  until  union  is 
perfected;  in  fractures  we  employ,  with  the 
same  view,  our  bandages  and  splints.  In  la- 
cerated wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  attended  wiifa 
bss  of  substance,  and  where  union  by  the  first 
intention  cannot  be  expected,  we  wait  patieoilj 
for  the  subsidii\g  of  the  infi^mm^tion  and  the 
formation  of  granulations,  which  are  to  esubtish 
a  new  bond  of  union  between  the  divided  sur- 
foces.  When  these  are  formed,  we  assi^ 
nat^rre  in  her  efforts  by  gently  drawing  the 
(tarts  together,  and  by  supportii^  the  coosti- 
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tatiOQ,  if  tb«  fupparatkni,  altandut  ob  this 
union  b^  granaUtions,  should  be  piofose.  The 
same  principlo  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  treat- 
ment of  oonpound  fractures. 

All  this  ti  indeed  very  simple ;  bat  when 
we  come  to  the  details,  wnen  we  come  to  deU 
with  partieolar  fractures,  and  that  the  whole 
management  and  responsibility  devolve  upon 
ounelves,  we  find  such  oomplicalioDs  in  the 
local  injury,  or  in  the  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, or  in  both,  that  unless  we  have  an  ample 
fund  of  experience  to  draw^pon,we  shall  find 
that  our  general  principles,  howewr  just,  will 
afford  us  but  little  assistance.  The  use  of 
clinical  instruction  is  to  assist  you  in  the  laying 
up  of  this  fund,  and  it  is  attended  with  this 
peculiar  advantage,  that  each  particular  case, 
while  it  furnishes  us  with  a  practical  precept, 
assists  in  establishing  a  principle  of  more  ge- 
neral application. 

There  are  a  few  details  with  respect  to  the 
management  of  fractures  of  the  extremities  in 
generai,  which  even  the  experience  of  an  hos- 
pital cannot  supply; — ^to  these  I  should  wish 
to  direct  your  attention  before  I  proceed  to 
describe  the  management  of  particular  frac- 
tures, and  to  illustrate  the  treatment  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  cases  now  in  the  house.  In  all 
matters,  whether  of  science  or  art,  it  is  a  point 
to  "  begin  by  the  beginning."  A  surgical 
student,  who  had  seen,  or  even  assisted,  at  the 
doing  up  of  a  fractured  leg  or  thigh  one  hun- 
dred times,  and  who,  when  his  patient  was 
laid  comfortably  in  an  hospital  bed,  put  on 
every  part  of  the  most  complicated  apparatus 
for  fracture  with  the  most  perfect  propriety 
and  neatness,  might  feel  himself  at  a  loss  how 
to  proceed  when  he  found  his  patient,  with  a 
broken  leg  or  thi^h,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a 
ditch,  or  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  at  the  distance 
of  it  might  be  two  or  three  miles  from  any  as- 
sistance. This  is  a  part  (a  most  important 
part  too)  of  the  treatment  of  fractures,  which 
is  but  slightly  touched  upon  by  systematic 
writers,  and  to  this  1  would  now  intreat  your 
individual  attention.  The  object  is  to  remove 
the  patient  home  with  the  least  possible  dis- 
turbance to  the  fractured  limb.  It  must  be 
plain  to  you,  that  when  the  sharp  chisel- 
shaped  extremity  of  a  fractured  tibia  has  nearly 
cut  its  way  through  the  integuments,  thaj  a 
very  slight  degree  of  motion  communicated  to 
the  bone  in  the  same  direction,  will  drive  it 
quite  through,  and  thus  convert  a  simple  into 
s  compound  fracture.  Before  you  make  a 
single  roove^  therefore,  you  must  digest  your 
pitn  of  operations,  and  as  presence  of  mind  on 
such  occasions  is  as  much  the  result  of  know- 
ledge as  of  natural  constitution  of  mind,  you 
must  give  yourself  time  to  bring  your  re- 
sources into  play,  and  to  make  up  by  reflection 
for  what  yon  want  in  experience.  Your  first 
object,  then,  should  be  to  restrain  the  motions 
cf  the  fimb,  particularly  at  the  fractured  part 
If  you  find,  from  the  defbrmi^y  of  the  limb,  or' 
from  its  mobility  when  you  touch  it,  that  the 
Ilitknt*8  Appreheosioii  to  well  finuidei^  (aaiF 


h^is  seldom  mistaken,)  and  that  the  bone  u 
broken,  you  do  not  fall  to  work  in  pulling  off 
his  boot  or  breeches,  in  order  to  examine  the 
wound,  but  you  bind  your  handkeidiief  or 
neckcloth  firmly  round  the  limb,  to  which  the 
boot  (in  case  of  fracture  of  the  lee)  ibrms  a 
tolerably  sood  splint.  You  then  dfesire  the^ 
patient,  if  he  is  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch. 
Or  pit,  to  clasp  his  hands  round  your  neck,  and 
passing  your  own  arms  under  his  axilla,  you 
draw  him  up,  allowing  the  limbs  to  trail  along 
the  ground,  warning  him,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  give  any  assistance,  but  to  lie  as  if  he 
was  dead.  In  the  mean  time  you  must  com- 
mand yourself  so  as  to  betray  no  alarm,  for 
nothing  will  so  much  increase  the  terror  of 
your  patient,  and  diminish  his  confidence  in 
your  resources,  as  the  appearance  of  trepida- 
tion, or  even  of  huny  on  your  part.  Cheer 
him,  therefore,  while  you  are  assisting  him ; 
tell  him  that  the  fracture  is  a  slight  one,  that 
you  will  soon  make  him  perfectly  comfortable, 
and  that  you  will  not  leave  him  until  you  see 
him  safely  in  his  own  bed.  This  may  appear 
a  trifling  matter  and  beneath  the  dignity  of 
science,  but  the  object  of  our  science  is  the 
relief  of  suffbrine,  and  he  who  will  "admi- 
nister to  a  mind  diseased*'  performs  one  of  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult,  but  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  useful  offices  of  his  pro- 
fession. I  lately  saw  a  person^  who  had  met 
with  a  most  severe  and  dangerous  fracture  of 
the  leg ;  the  family,  servants,  and  neighbours 
were  standing  round  the  bed,  in  a  state  of  the 
most  uncontrolled  agitation ;  the  patient,  who 
was  possessed  of  great  firmness,  suppressed 
her  own  feelings  in  consideration  of  those  of 
her  family,  but  It  was  plain  that  she  was  strug- 
gling against  the  deepest  emotion,  and  that 
the  pain  of  the  fracture  was  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  its  apprehended  consequences. 
White  I  was  examing  the  limb  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  me  with  an  expression  of  intense  anx- 
iety, but  said  nothing.  **  Gome,**  said  I,  "  all's 
well ;  you  will  suffer  a  little  pain  for  a  few 
davs,  but  I  know  you  don't  mind  that^  and  in 
a  few  weeks  you  will  be  dancing."  '<  Thank 
God,  thank  God,"  she  exclaimed,  (with  a  voice 
expressive  of  the  utmost  gratitude  and  joy ;) 
"oh!  sir, your  good  spirits  are  worth  a  thou- 
sand pounds."  From  that  moment  up  to  this 
her  cheerfulness  has  never  deserted  her,  and  I 
am  firmly  convinced,  that  her  recovery,  should 
she  happily  survive,  may  be  very  much  attri- 
buted to  the  happy  and  cheerful  state  of  her 
mind.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  she  does 
not  derive  support  from  those  higher  motives, 
'^hich  a  religious  and  well  regulated  mind 
supply,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  cheerfulness 
and  Kindness  on  the  part  of  her  medical  at- 
tendants (and  singly  those  qualities  are  com- 
paratively of  litUe  use)  wilt,  without  interfering 
with  those  higher  motives,  tend  as  piuch  as 
any  part  of  the  medical  treatment  to  support 
her^  under  her  lon^,  painful,  and  dangerous 
iilnese. 
But  we  mufll  tetun  to  our  Btta  wlio  hn 
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^een  lying  all  this  time  on  the  noond  with 
only  a  nandherchief  bound  round  die  fractured 
leg.  The  next  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  devise 
some  means  of  carrying  him  home  with  the 
least  possible  disturbance  of  the  fractured  limb. 
Here  is  a  splint  which  I  contrived  long  since, 
and  which  nas  done  good  service  in  this  way. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  its  applica- 
tion. Having  extended  the  leg  so  as  to  bring 
the  fractured  bones  into  their  proper  position, 
you  place  it  on  the  heel  in  this  hollow  case  and 
laying:  this  pasteboard  splint,  which  has  been 
moulded  on  a  sound  leg  along  the  shin,  you 
gent]  V  compress  the  limb,  either  by  drawing 
together  three  straps,  or  by  rolling  the  whole 
leg,  splints  and  all,  from  tne  foot  to  the  knee 
inclusively. 

.  When  the  leg  is  made  up  in  this  way,  the 
patient  may  be  carried  in  any  sort  of  vehicle 
without  suffering  the  slightest  inconvenience 
from  its  motion.  But  it  may  happen  that  a 
splint  of  this  kind  will  not  be  at  hand.  Well 
then  you  may  make  a  very  good  substitute  for 
it  from  materials  that  may  be  procured  any 
where.  Get  a  latb,  or  even  a  common  straight 
twig,  about  three  feet  in  length,  place  it  in  the 
centre  of  a  junk,  or  long  bundle  of  straw  or 
hay,  about  as  thick  as  your  arm,  fix  this  pretty 
tightly  ronnd  the  limb  with  some  packthread, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  considerable  degree  of  firmness ; 
place  three  or  four  such  junks  along  the  limb, 
and  then,  when  due  extension  is  made,  apply 
a  roller  (a  hay-band  or  rope  is  as  good  as  any) 
from  the  toes  up  to  the  knee.  A  limb  so  made 
up  may  be  carried  with  perfect  safety  in  any 
kind  of  vehicle,  but  none  is  so  convenient  as 
the  common  outside  jaunting  car  of  this  coun- 
try. The  patient  can  sit  at  one  end  of  the  car 
and  lay  his  leg  along  the  cushion,  which  is  of 
sufficient  length  and  breadth  to  accommodate 
it  perfectly.  The  leg  can  be  steadied  by  a 
person  sittine  on  the  same  seat  to  make  all 
safe,  and  the  interval  between  the  lee  and  the 
back  of  the  seat  may  be  filled  up  with  hay.  I 
have  in  this  way  safely  conveyed  persons  with 
broken  limbs  for  many  miles  over  the  roughest 
roads.  Fractures  of  the  thigh  are  to  be  dealt 
with,  in  the  first  instance,  after  the  same  man- 
ner, with  this  difference,  that  the  junks  should 
be  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  from  the  hip 
to  the  foot. 

There  is  another  method  of  carrying  a  per- 
son with  a  fractured  thish,  which  is  exceed- 
ipgiy  simple  and  perfect^  safe.  Lay  a  firm 
slip  of  wood,  of  ftom  two  to  four  inches  in 
breadth  fand  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  in- 
flexible) from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to 
the  heel  of  the  wimd  limb.  Bind  it  on  firmly, 
and  then  bind  the  limbs  together  from  the 
ancles  to  the  trochanters,  jhe  patient  so 
bound  up  looks  like  a  mummy,  and  is  just  as 
inflexible.  He  may  now  be  placed  on  any 
kind  of  carriage,  without  the  least  risk  of 
injury  from  the  displacement  of  the  bones. 
He  may  now  be  conveniently  carried  in  a 
chaise,  by  placinehim  on  a  narrow  board,  and 
pasnng  m  bom  acran  the  chaise^  th^>iigh 


one  door  and  oat  at  the  other.  I  bad  a  gM- 
tleman  conveyed  in  this  way  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  without  injury  or  pain. 

I  shall  illustrate  the  after  treatment  of  sta- 
ple fractures  by  a  reference  to  the  nameroos 
cases  of  Uie  kind  at  present  in  the  hospttaJ, 
I  may,  however,  now  very  briefly  observe,  that 
in  a  case  of  simple  firacture,  where  the  leg  is 
placed  in  this  hollow  back  splint,  with  a  pro- 
per shin-piece  along  the  tibia,  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  confine  the  patient  to  his  bed  for 
more  than  eight  or  ten  days  at  the  utmosL 
One  of  the  first  persons  on  whom  I  plaeed  this 
splint  was  the  turnpike  man  at  Finglasu  He 
remained  in  bed  but  three  days,  and  during 
the  remaining  thirty-five  he  sat  at  his  door  for 
several  hours  daily  collecting  the  tolls. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  componnd 
fractures  m  general,  the  complications  which 
are  attendant  on  this  description  of  injoiy  are 
so  various,  that  there  are  very  few  geneial 
principles  indeed  which  can  be  safely  applkd 
to  every  case.  There  are  one  or  two,  bow- 
ever,  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
first  is,  to  endeavour  in  all  cases  to  reduce,  or 
if  that  cannot  be  done,  to  remove  the  project. 
iog  portion  of  the  fractured  bone,  and  to  unite 
the  wound  in  the  soft  parts,  so  as  (if  I  onay  so 
speak)  to  convert  the  injury  from  the  state  of 
a  compound  to  that  of  a  simple  fracture.  Bat 
if  you  attempt  to  reduce  the  bone  by  foioe^ 
either  by  extending  the  limb  violently,  or  by 
pressing  on  the  bone  strongly,  you  will  cause 
a  train  of  the  most  dangerous  symptoms.  The 
wound  of  the  soft  parts  which  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  allow  of  the  protrusion  of  the  bote  is 
rarely  sufficient  to  admit  of  its  return.  In- 
flammation of  the  soft  parts  rapidly  contracts 
the  opening,  and  the  contraction  of  the  wounded 
muscles  changes  its  direction ;  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  drawn  up  under  the  upper  one;  a 
tight  band  or  collar  of  skin  lies  against  the 
lower  surface  of  the  bone  (in  this  way)»  so  as 
effectually  to  prevent  its  repassing  through  the 
wound.  Under  these  circumstances  tlie  dear 
course  is  to  slit  down  the  wound  freety  with  a 
probe  pointed  bistoury,  and  if  a  sharp  pointed 
portion  of  the .  tibia,  stripped  of  periosteum, 
still  shows  a  disposition  to  protrude,  saw  it  off 
with  a  fine  saw,  protecting  the  soft  parts 
beneath  with  a  spatula,  or  thin  piece  of  wood, 
or  you  can  remove  it  very  conveniently  with 
this  chain  saw,  working  the  instrument  up- 
wards in  this  manner.  (Mr.  Crampton  here 
exhibited  the  chain  saw,  and  exemplified  the 
mode  in  which  it  should  be  employed.) 
.^  Another  general  principle  to  be  kept  in 
view,  which,  however,  has  reference  rather  to 
the  progress  than  the  treatment,  is,  that  com- 
pound fractures  are  dangerous  directly  in  pro- 
Kortion  to  the  violence  or  momentum  which 
as  caused  the  fracture.  A  wound  two  inches 
in  length,  with  a  portkin  of  the  tibia  pto- 
trudin^,  the  limb  swollen  and  distorted  by  the 
retraction  of  the  foot,  if  it  be  caused  by  a  force 
acting  with  so  little  velocity  that  it  amounts  to 
a  strmig  degi^.of  premire  nther  ttaa  to  a 
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coIUiion  (u  when  a  mtii  dips  off  the  curb- 
stone in  tne  street,  or  leceives  the  weight  of 
a  horse  or  other  hoivy  bod^  obliquely  on  the 
ltmb)y.  such  an  injury  is  immeasurably  less 
dangerous  than  a  wound  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  with  scarcely  any  appa- 
rent lesion  of  the  soft  parts,  but  which  has 
been  caused  by  a  musket-ball  passing  through 
the  bone.  In  the  first  case,  the  bone  has  pro- 
bably been  but  just  broken  across  at  one  point, 
and  forced  slowly  through  the  soft  parts,  which 
are  often  so  slightly  injured,  that  when  the 
bone  is  rephuxd  they  unite  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, and  the  fracture  becomes  consolidated  as 
quickly  as  if  it  were  a  simple  one.  In  the 
other  case,  the  bone  is  frequently  split  ftom 
one  ehd  to  the  other ;  large  portions  of  its  sub- 
stance*are,  at  all  events,  completely  detached, 
and  deprived  of  vitality  by  the  violence  of  the 
shock ;  in  such  a  case,  the  limb  is  rarely  saved, 
and  never  without  many  months  of  suffering 
from  repeated  suppurations  and  exfoliations, 
which  bring  the  patient  to  the  very  brink  of 
the  grave. 

There  is  one  point  more  respecting  com- 
pound fractures,  to  which  I  must  briefly  ad- 
vert, as  it  properly  belongs  to  the  general 
consideration  of  the  subject ;  I  allude  to  that 
peculiar  derangement  of  the  nervous  system 
which  not  unfteouently  a(>pears  shortly  afler 
severe  injuries  of  the  eitremities,  and  which 
has  been  termed  tramtuUie,  or,  by  Dupuytren, 
nervoui  deHrium,  This  affection  has  a  close 
analogy  to  the  delirium  tremens  of  habitual 
drunkards;  indeed,  so  ftir  as  the  symptoms 
and  indications  of  cure  are  concernea,  the 
affections  may  be  considered  as  identical,  the 
difference  being  only  in  the  exciting  cause. 
When  the  delirium  is  connected  with  external 
iniury,  the  process  is  less  unfinvouTable  than 
when  it  occurs  after  excessive  drinking,  ab- 
stracting, of  course,  the  dangers  from  the 
injury  itself — dangers  which  may  be  very 
much  aggravated  by  the  madness,  as  one  of 
the  distinguishing  fintures  of  this  affection  is 
the  total  insensibility  to  bodily  pain,  which  it 
produces.  A  person  who  gets  this  delirium 
as  a  consequence  of  compound  fracture  of  the 
]tf,  or  compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle 
joint,  will,  if  not  restrained,  sprine  from  his 
bed  and  stamp  about  the  room  on  his  shattered 
limb  without  evincing  the  slightest  symptom 
of  distress  or  inoonvenienGe.  The  first  case 
of  the  kind  I  ever  saie  occurred  while  I  was 
an  apprentice  in  the  Old  Meath  Hospital.  I 
heard  a  man  singing  vociferously  on  the  stairs, 
and  being  sent  to  (Msire  him  to  return  to  his 
ward,  I  found  him  sitting  on  the  lobby,  with 
his  foot,  which  had  suffered  a  compound  dis- 
location but  two  days  before,  thrust  through 
the  bannisters,  and  he  was  working  his  limb 
backwards  and  forwards  while  he  sang.  On 
being  reproved,  he  declared  ''that  he  would 
not  stop  until  he  had  twisted  off  the  foot,  for 
it  was  of  no  use  to  him.** 

The  cause  of  traumatic  delirium  is,  like 
ottitr  iflbctjoai  of  the  Q«foat  a^yitUDf  motl 


obscure.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  more 
relation  to  the  temperament  of  the  individual 
th^  to  the  nature  or  degree  of  the  injury, 
as  it  appears  almost  as  often  after  a  slight 
wound,  or  after  a  surgical  operation,  as  after  a 
severe  compound  fracture  of  the  leg.  I  think, 
however,  that  it  is  most  frequently  observed 
in  connexion  with  injuries  of  the  great  articu- 
lations, as  the  knee,  ankle,  and  elbow  joints. 
It  seldom  affects  women,  and  has  not  been' 
seen  in  children ;  and  I  suspect  the  predispo- 
sition to  it  is  formed  by  the  intemperate  use  of 
fermented  liquors.  It  generally  attacks  the 
patient  suddenly,  and  you  have  no  indication 
of  its  approach ;  but  you  may  be  almost  sure 
that  it  is  about  to  appear  if  the  patient  is  sleep- 
less, and  disposed  to  toss  about  the  bed ;  and 
if,  though  rational  when  spoken  to,  he  mutters 
when  alone,  and  draws  back  the  curtain  every 
now  and  then  with  an  anxious  expression  of 
countenance,  as  if  he  expected  to  see  somebody 
concealed  behind  it.  The  delirium  runs  upon 
various  subjects,  but  the  prevailing  impression 
usually  is,  that  he  is  pursued  by  the  officers  of 
justice  on  account  of  some  crime  which  he 
has  either  committed,  or  of  which  he  has 
been  falsely  accused.  The  crime  most  com- 
monly has  some  relation  to  the  profession  or 
occupation  of  the  individual;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  species  of  delusion,  it  is  invariably 
attended  with  a  high  degree  of  excitement. 
There  is  no  degree  of  violence  which  the  * 

Catient  is  not  ready  to  inflict  upon  himself, 
ut  he  is  not  disposed  to  injure  others*  Terror 
seems  to  be  the  deep  and  all-pervadine  emo- 
tion, and  this  affords  a  key  to  the  monu  treat- 
ment of  this  affection,  which  I  have  to  recom- 
mend, in  the  very  strongest  manner,  to  your 
attention. 

With  respect  to  the  constitutional  symptoms 
which  accompany  this  form  of  delirium,  the 
most  remarkaole  are  the  profuse  perspirations 
with  which  the  body,  but  particularly  the 
face  and  neck,  are  bedewed,  the  tremulous 
and  almost  quivering  state  of  the  whole  mus- 
cular system,  the  deadly  paleness  of  the  coun- 
tenance, and  thesmallness  of  the  pulse.  Baron 
Dupuytren  thinks  the  pulse  is  always  undis- 
turbed ; — ^this  does  not  accord  with  my  obser- 
vation, for  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  have  often 
found  it  exceedingly  rapid  as  well  as  small. 

With  respect  to  the  medical  treatment,bleed- 
ing,  local  and  general,  which  was  formerly  so 
much  relied  on,  is  now,  I  believe,  universally 
admitted  to  be  injurious  here  as  in  delirium 
tremens ;  our  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
opium,  and  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head* 
Baron  Dupuytren  recommends  the  opium  to 
be  given  in  the  form  of  enema,  ten  or  fifteen 
drops  at  a  time,  until  sleep  is  procured ;  he  is 
of  opinion  that  the  opium  is  quite  ineffectual 
when  token  by  the  mouth,  and  thinks  this 
difference  in  tlie  effect  of  the  medicine  may  be 
accounted  for  physiologically^  by  supposing 
that  the  dieestive  powers  of  the  stomach  de- 
compose the  opium,  and  thus  prevent  its 
oidiiuiy  opeittian ;  but  as  there  is  no  meh 
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poww  in  the  reetum,  he  conceives  that  the 
ftiU  effect  of  the  remedy  is  prodaced  on  the 
constitu  Uon.  If  this  were  tlie  case,  it  is  ob  viaus 
that  other  mediciues  as  well  as  opium  should 
act  more  powerfully  wheu  administered  by 
eaemata  than  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  a 
drcurostance  which  is  contrary  to  general  ob* 
servation.  I  have  tried  opium  in  both  ways 
in  traumatic  delirium  and  in  delirium  tremens, 
and  I  cannot  sa^  that  I  have  found  the  one 
mode  of  administration  more  e£Bcacious  than 
the  other.  I  think  ten  drops  of  the  Lancashire 
black  drop  every  hour,  until  rest  is  procured, 
and  an  iced  lotion  to  the  head,  is  as  effectual 
a  mode  of  treatment  as  any  that  can  be  em- 
ployed, and  I  prefer  giving  opium  in  this 
quantity  to  the  excessive  doses  which  you  will 
read  of  in  some  of  the  medical  journals.  But 
use&il  as  opium  unquestionably  is,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  surgeon  performs  but  a  small 
pait  of  his  duty  in  the  management  of  this 
disease,  if  he  omits  the  moral  treatment.  I 
stated,  that  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
disease  was  the  overwhelming  sense  of  terror 
with  which  the  patient  is  affected ;  another  is 
the  unbounded  confidence  which  he  reposes 
in  some  person  who  he  supposes  has  the 
power  to  protect  him.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
tying  the  unfortunate  being  to  the  bed,  or 
putting  on  a  strait  waistcoat,  if  any  person  in 
whom  he  has  confidence  will  stay  by  him  and 
soothe  htm,  he  will  in  a  short  time  become 
perfectly  amenable.  I  saw,  not  long  since, 
a  young  oflScer  suffering  from  traumatic  de* 
lirium ;  three  or  four  soldiers  could  with  dif- 
ficulty hold  him  in  the  bed ;  his  desire  was  to 
jump  from  the  window,  in  order  to  make  his 
escape  before  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial, 
which  he  supposed  had  condemned  him  to  be 
publicly  flogged  in  the  barrack-yard,  should 
DC  carried  into  effect.  For  several  hours  he 
never  ceased  calling  for  the  colonel,  in  order 
that  he  might  implore  bis  intercession  to  have 
the  punishment  exchanged  for  death.  I 
brought  the  colonel,  a  most  kind  and  sen- 
sible man,  to  his  bedside ;  he  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  assured  him  over  and  over  again, 
that  the  whole  tiling  was  a  mistake,  and  that 
he  bad  come  to  send  away  the  guard  that  was 
orer  him.  The  soldiers  were  dismissed,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  young  man  became  per- 
fectly tranquil,  and  remained  so  during  the 
whole  night  The  colonel  never  quitted  bis 
bedside,  indeed  he  could  scarcely  do  so  liad  he 
been  so  inclined,  so  firmly  did  the  youns  man 
hold  his  grasp.  Meantime  the  colonel  con- 
tinued wiSi  the  most  persevering  kindness  to 
assure  him  that  there  was  no  charge  against 
him,  and  towards  morning  the  patient  fell 
asleep,  and  awoke  free  from  all  delirium.  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  had  this  young 
roan  been  held  down  in  his  bed  by  three  or 
four  soldien,  every  additional  struggle  adding 
to  his  delirium,  and  increasing  the  amount  of 
mischief  done  to  the  limb,  the  leault  of  the 
caae  would  have  been  ht  otherwise,  not  only 
'  laleniBg  uB&vounbk  cpuequn^ees  |o  tha 


local  injury,  but  even  to  lifeitoel&  I  coaU 
give  cases  without  end,  in  which,  by  a  judiciona 
moral  treatment,  the  wildest  excesses  of  deli- 
rium have  been  controlled,  and  where  a  few 
hours  spent  in  soothins  and  tranqniilising  the 
sufferer  have  succeeded  in  bringing  aboat  tha 
lestoration  of  reason  and  a  refreshing  sleep. 

Tetanus,  which  is  another  affection  of  tha 
nervous  system  incident  to  compound  fractures, 
is  too  extensive  a  subject  to  be  introduced 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  clinical  lecture,  1  must^ 
therefore,  postpone  the  eonsiderstlon  of  it  to  a 
future  day. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  firactnrei 
m  particuiar,  I  betieve  the  best  method  of 
proceeding  will  be  to  illustrate  each  particaJar 
form  of  fractures  from  an  individual  case 
now  under  treatment  in  the  house.  This  will 
occupy  a  ^ood  deal  of  vour  time^  but  I  doubt 
if  it  could  be  employed  to  a  better  purpose. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  case  of  Craig,  the 
woman  in  the  acckleot  ward,  who  has  a 
simple  fracture  of  the  fibula.  Simple  as  this 
case  may  appear  to  you,  I  consider,  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  bouse,  aa  it 
depends  altogether  on  our  management  of  it 
whether  the  woman  is  restored  to  the  peclect 
use  of  the  limb,  or  remains  a  miserable  crip- 
ple for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Tlie  principle  on 
which  you  are  to  prbceed  in  managing  a  frac- 
ture of  the  fibula  can  only  be  understood  by  a 
reference  to  the  anatomy  of  the  ankle  joint,  (here 
Dr.  Crampton  demonstrated  the  anatomy  of  the 
ankle  joint,  pointing  out  the  manner  in  whkh 
the  astragalus  was  supported  on  the  inside  by 
the  malleolus  intemus  of  the  tibia,  and  oa  tlie 
outside  by  the  extremity  of  the  fil>ula.)  Now, 
it  must  be  plain  to  you,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  fracture  of  the  fibula  approaches  towards 
its  extremity,  so  must  the  support  which  the 
astragalus  derives  from  it  be  weakened;  and 
if  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lower  fragment 
be  pressed  inwards,  in  this  way,  and  made  to 
tonch  the  tibia,  then  the  astra^^us  is  deprived 
altogether  of  its  external  support.  The  foot 
then  beinff  drawn  outwards  by  the  abductor 
muscles,  the  weight  of  the  body  fiills  on  the 
inside  of  the  mesial  line,  and  dislocation  of  the 
foot  outwardi  to  a  f2[reatar  or  lesser  extmt  is 
the  necessary  consequence.  Now  in  the  case 
of  Craig,  the  fibuU  is  fractored  at  the  distenee 
of  about  two  inches  ft^m  its  lower  extremity. 
She  states  that  in  ninniog  acroas  some  broken 
ground,  ^  her  foot  turned  under  her  maoordt,'* 
that  is  to  say,  its  under  edge  was  turned  eic#. 
toordt.  **  She  heard  something  snap  at  the 
same  time,  and  her  pain  was  so  great  that  she 
could  not  again  lay  her  foot  to  Uie  ground  ;'* 
and  very  well  for  her  it  was  that  she  did  not 
do  so,  for  the  weisfht  of  her  body  would  hsfve 
caused  simple  disu>cation  of  the  foot  outwards. 
Well,  how  was  the  fibula  fractured  in  this 
easel  Just  in  this  way,— The  loot  beiung^ 
foised  vblently  inwards,  tha  strong  melcMlfe 
lateral  ligaments  which  pass  from  the  ox- 
tnamity  of  the  fibula  to  the  tarsus  are  Ivoaght 
to  act  a^  light  aaglcf  on  the.  boM^.  sshtte  4h9 
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•harp  idge  of  th«  nttagtlin  prenhig  ootwtfds 
acts  as  a  fyiknin  upon  whkH  the  fibula  is 
snapped  acvoss.  In  Mit  ea$e  then,  the  fibala 
was  fraetnred  by  the  traction  of  the  li^noents, 
and  not  by  any  eofienuU  forces  But  the 
fibula  may  be  fractured  in  another  way,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  brewer's  man  in  the  male 
Accident  ward,  when  the  foot  is  forced  ou/- 
wardSf  and  the  weight  of  the  body  falling  on 
the  inside  of  the  median  tine,  the  strong  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament  is  put  upon  the  stretch, 
acting  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the' axis 
of  the  tibia;  here  the  internal  Uteral  ligament 
either  separates  from  its  attachment  to  one  of 
the  bones  and  is  torn  throu<s[h,  or,  what  is 
more  common,  it  carries  off  with  it  a  small 
portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  The 
lower  part  of  the  astragalus  is  now  brought  to 
bear  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  fibula  at 
!ts  very  point;  and  if  the  force  be  sufilcient, 
the  bone  gives  way  at  a  distance  not  greater 
than  two  inches,  or  less  than  an  inch,  from  its 
extremity. 

It  appears  then,  that  although  fracture  of 
the  fibula  may  take  place  without  dislocation 
of  the  astra^lus  or  ankle  joint,  dislocation  of 
the  ankle  joint  cannot  take  place,  under  these 
circumstances,  without  fracture  of  the  fibula, 
and,  it  m&y  be,  of  a  small  portion  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  tibia. 

Now  as  to  the  treatment  of  this  injury,  I 
need  only  refer  you  to  the  case  of  Craig,  and 
of  the  brewer's  man,  whose  name  I  lor^t, 
but  who  was  admitted  yesterday.  The  object 
of  the  treatment  in  both  cases  fs  to  keep,  by 
means  of  a  suitable  apparatus,  the  foot  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  aoduction,  and  avoid  all 
pressure  above  or  over  the  fracture,  the  effect 
of  which  you  know  would  be  to  press  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  fibula  outwards,  and 
the  fractured  portion  inwards.  The  foot  when 
properly  arranged  should  resemble  a  natural 
club  foot ;  in  this  state  it  should  be  retained 
for  twenty-flve  or  thirty  davs.  The  bandage 
may  then  be  taken  off,  and  the  splint  reroov^, 
but  the  patient  should  not  bear  firmly  on  the 
foot  for  six  weeks  from  the  tinm  of  the  ac- 
eklent. 

The  peculiarities  respectiner  the  pathology 
ind  treatment  of  fracture  of^the  fibula  have 
not  been  overlooked  by  J.  L.  Petite  Bromfleki, 
Pott,  Boyer,  and  C  Bell;  but  we  are  in- 
debted to  Baron  Dopuytren  for  the  first  dear 
exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
treatment  should  be  conducted*  and  for  a  most 
beautifbl,  simple,  and  efVMual  means  of  carry- 
ihg  those  principles  into  eflbct.  I  would  re- 
commend the  baron's  valnable  and  elaborate 
essay  on  the  fractures  of  the  fibula  to  your 
INurtlcular  attention. 

A  considerable  degree  of  stiflhess  and  weak- 
ness of  the  joint  Is  apt  to  remain  for  a  fong 
time  after  a  fracture  of  this  kind.  Its  re- 
storation to  a  healthy  state  may  be  very  much 
S'  ronoted  by  the  warm  salt  water  douehe,  bir 
le  local  vapour  bath,  and  bjr  fHctiops  With 
■nnt  animal  oU. 
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Jjdtremary  Lactation — Choice  of  a  Wet 

Nuue, 

OBwrLSHiN, — I  have  now  to  describe  the 
causes  which  disqualify  women  for  the  de- 
lightful duty  of  lactation ;  and  these  are  phy- 
sical and  moral.  I  laid  it  down  as  ao  axiom, 
that  all  healthful  women  ought  to  suckle  their 
infants;  but  few  are  in  a  state  of  perfect 
health  according  to  the  opinions  of  our  pro- 
fession. Many  women  are  afiecled  with  con- 
stipation, or  confinement  of  the  bowels,  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  indigestion,  flatulence, 
rsm  in  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  muscles, 
various  degrees  of  hysteria,  from  a  sense 
of  a  ball  in  the  throat,  or  sense  of  choking,  to 
a  regular  fit  of  the  disorder,  nervousness,  low- 
ness  of  spirits,  biliousness,  besides  incipient 
disease  in  some  important  organ,  as  the  lung, 
liver,  ftc.  Persons  so  affected  are  not  in  goMl 
health,  will  be  debilitated  by  lactation,  and 
are  unfit  to  nurse.  These  individuals  may  have 
an  abundance  of  milk,  but  they  supply  a  thin 
serous  fluid  inadequate  to  the  proper  nutrition 
of  infants.  When  a  woman  is  predisposed  to 
phthttis,  disease  of  the  liver,  or  is  affected 
with  scrofula,  deformity  of  the  spiue  from 
BoUitiea  ossium,  &c.,  from  crickets,  leucorrhcea, 
or  any  severe  puerperal  disease,  she  should 
renounce  lactation.  A  woman  who  has  a  very 
small  quantity  of  milk,  as  often  happens  to 
those  who  tiecome  mothers  at  a  very  early  or 
advanced  age,  is  a  bad  nurse.  Some  women 
have  no  secretion  of  milk,  and  this  want,  or 
disease,  is  termed  agalacty.  It  often  happens 
tftmt  the  secretion  of  this  fluid  does  not  com- 
mence for  two  or  three  days  after  delivery ; 
but  if  the  breasts  are  properly  developed, 
there  may  be  an  abundant  supply  in  the 
course  of  a  week  afterwards.  When  the  milk 
»  too  serous  or  thin,  it  may  cause  griping 
coKc,  or  a  frequent  discharge  of  urine  in  the 
hifknt,  and  the  mother  ought  not  to  suckle. 
When  the  woman  is  affected  with  disease 
in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  or  in  any 

Sart  of  l^e  body,  or  b  very  thin,  or  is 
dicate,  she  should  not  nurse.  This  is  the 
general  opinion  of  our  professton.  The  cele- 
brated Rousseau,  whose  writings  on  the  edu- 
cation of  infants  were  of  infinite  service,  held 
that  an  infant  oould  not  be  injured  by  the 
blood  of  the  mother  which  nourished  it.  This 
is  a  great  error,  'i  he  renowned  Morion  main- 
tained another  erroneous  opmion^  that  con- 
sumption was  arrested  by  lactation.  The  dis- 
ease is  certainly  mitigated  by  pregnancy,  in 
conseqaenee  of  the  ditttOBhiafion  of  Moad'to 
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the  womb  for  the  nutritioii  of  the  fcetiu ;  and, 
accofding  to  some  physioloeitts,  becauae  nature 
is  anxious  to  supply  an  infant  in  place  of  its 
mother.  But  so  soon  as  delivery  happens,' 
the  blood  is  determined  to  the  chest,  the  con- 
sumption increases,  and  the  woman  speedihr 
dies.  The  process  of  lactation  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient counter-irritant  to  arrest  the  destructive 
disease  in  the  lungs,  while  the  debility  it  pro- 
duces accelerates  the  fatal  termination.  More- 
over, we  often  see  womeii  who  are  not  con- 
sumptive, who,  at  the  eud  of  a  protracted 
lactation,  complain  of  pains  in  the  back,  chest, 
and  abdomen,  accompanied  by  severe  or  violent 
cough,  copious  puriform  expectoration  and 
hectic  fever,  with  all  the  appearances  of 
phthisis.  We  immediatelv  advise  ablactation, 
or  weaning ;  and  then  all  the  symptoms  dis- 
appear, unless  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  a  disposition,  or,  to  speak  technically,  a 
predisposition  to  consumption.  In  such  cases 
lactation  for  four  or  five  weeks  may  perhaps 
be  advisable  for  other  reasons, — to  prevent 
puerperal  or  child-bed  diseases;  but  1  cannot 
agree  with  that  able  and  justly  celebrated 
professor,  M.  Gardien,  that  this  is  beneficial, 
because  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  little  pro- 
bability that  a  consumptive  woman  will,  after 
delivery,  be  affected  with  any  of  the  dangerous 
puerperal  inflammations  or  fevers.  It  may 
be  so;  but  I  have  never  seen  an  instance, 
though  mv  observations  are  not  the  most 
limited.  Neither  can  I  approve  of  another 
suggestion  made  by  the  same  authority,  that 
the  mother  may  be  ensured  the  advantage 
without  injuring  the  in&nt,  by  applying  a 
young  dog  to  make  suction,  which  will  pre- 
vent engorgements  of  the  chest,  or  the  acce- 
leration of  consumption.  It  appears  to  me^ 
that  in  a  well  marked  example  of  phthisis,  any 
kind  of  suction  is  highly  prejudicial. 

Women  affected  with  rickets,  scurvy,  scro- 
fula, cutaneous  eruptions,  gravel,  stone,  gout, 
syphilis,  &c.  are  said  by  some  to  transmit  these 
diseases  to  their  infiEints,  or  to  those  they 
suckle.  Violent  hysteria  disables  a  woman 
from  suckling.  Those  who  are  in  delicate 
health  from  whatever  cause,  will  be  greatly 
injured  b;^  lactation.  They  soon  experience 
weakness  in  the  back,  sinking  at  the  stomach, 
loss  of  appetite,  extreme  paleness  of  the  coun- 
tenance, or  blanchness,  which  our  Gallic  con- 
temporaries term  etiolation.  The  bowels  are 
generally  confined,  though  sometimes  relaxed, 
and  there  is  considerable  emaciation.  When 
these  symptoms  appear,  lactation  ought  to  be 
discontinued,  and  if  this  should  not  be  done, 
the  infant  will  require  artificial  aliments. 
When  there  is  malformation  or  flattening  of 
the  nipples,  suction  must  be  made  by  an  older 
child,  by  the  various  breast-bottles,  or  by  aa 
adult 

A  woman  who  is  a  nurse,  ought  to  avoid 
balls,  theatres,  and  crowded  assemblies,  as 
well  as  all  frivolities,  as  her  in&nt  cannot  be 
deprived  of  iu  natural  food  for  several  hours^ 
•Dd  wUl  not  be  properly  nourished  by  any 


other  description  of  aliment.  As  a  genenl 
rule,  when  pregnancy  or  menstmation  oecun, 
the  milk  of  ddicate  women  is  deterioiated, 
and  other  food  is  necessary  for  the  infont,  and 
ablactation  or  weaning  shoukl  be  commenced. 
Some  of  the  older  authors,  as  Van  Swieteo, 
Lamotte,  Puaos,  and  others,  stated  that  they 
had  seen  very  strong  and  vigoroos  infiuts 
nursed  by  pregnant  women ;  but  in  general, 
the  secretion  of  milk  is  diminished  by  cod- 
ception,  and  its  quality  deterionied.  It  is 
also  true,  that  many  of  the  lower  animals  con- 
tinue to  give  milk  for  some  time  after  im- 
pregnation. When  the  infant  continues  to 
thrive  after  the  recurrence  of  menstruation  or 
pregnancy,  lactation  may  be  protracted  for 
some  time.  If  the  infant  appears  languid, 
wastes,  is  affected  with  hiccup,  griping,  or 
passes  depraved  alvine  motions,  ablactation  is 
necessary.  Nursing  is  injurious  to  the  mother 
and  in&nt  when  the  former  labours  under" aoy 
acute  or  chronic  disease,  as  fevers,  inflaoi- 
mations,  liver  complaint,  spitting  of  blood,  ftc. 
The  passions  of  the  mind  alter  the  quality  of 
the  milk  instantaneously,  and  render  it  in- 
jurious to  the  infont.  All  tumultuous  pasnom 
act  violently  and  rapidly,  and  the  others  act 
more  slowly  but  with  equal  certain^.  When 
an  infiint  is  suckled  while  the  mother  is  in  a 
fit  of  rage,  it  may  be  suddenly  attacked  with 
convulsions  or  diarrfaoea.  Sadness,  inquietude, 
fear,  shame,  envy,  jealousy,  and  chagrin, 
injure  the  breast  milk. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
physical  and  moral  causes  which  oppose  lac- 
tation, or  suckling,  prevail  more  in  cities  and 
large  towns  than  in  the  country.  Mental 
anxiety  during  labour  may  prevent  the  se- 
cretion of  milk  for  a  few  hours,  but  if  the 
breasts  are  well  developed,  they  will  perform 
their  function.  An  excellent  illustration  of 
this  fiict  was  given  by  my  friend,  Profesmr 
Graves,  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and 
Chemkal  Science.  He  was  requested  to  visit  a 
young  lady  immediately  after  her  first  delivery, 
who  was  much  dejected  lest  she  should  not 
have  breast  milk.  The  learned  profisnor 
ordered  her  some  German  milk  powders 
(magnesia  calcinata),  and  on  the  next  day  she 
had  an  abundant  supply  of  milk ;  in  foct,  the 
state  of  her  mind  had  arrested  the  lacteoos 
secretion. 

When  powerful  motives  deprive  the  infont 
of  normal  or  maternal  lactation,  its  aliment 
must  be  supplied  from  other  sources ;  and  it 
remains  to  be  determined  whether  a  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  the  milk  of  another 
woman  or  to  that  of  inferior  animals.  The 
question  is  easily  resolved.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  breast  milk  approaches  nearest  to 
the  object  of  natnie,  and  tnat  the  stomach  of 
a  new  born  infant  will  more  readily  accommo- 
date itself  to  aliment  prepared  by  one  of  its 
own  species,  than  of  any  other.  It  was  well 
observed  by  Moss  and  others,  that  the  gastric 
juice  of  the  infant  is  best  suited  to  act  on  the 
milk  of  its  own  speciet.    Soao  writn%  u 
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BaMini  in  kalj^  IUiilin«  DescRSserti,  and 
others  in  France,  and  Betxkey  in  Runia,  pre- 
ferred mercenary  to  maternal  lactation;  bnt 
there  is  no  wet  nurse  equal  to  a  healthful  mo- 
ther. When  the  parent  is  delicate  and  inca- 
pable of  nursing,  a  wet  nurse  should  be  pro- 
cured, if  circumstances  admit  of  it.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  find  one  of  the  same  age,  the 
same  temperament,  the  same  state  of  health, 
or  one  who  supplies  the  same  quality  of  milk 
as  the  mother.  The  truth  of  tnis  fact  would 
be  afflicting  to  parents  and  to  medical  practi- 
tioners, if  every  one's  experience  had  not 
shown  that  infants  do  well  on  mercenary  lac- 
tation, and  tliat  all  wet  nurses  are.  not  cruel 
step-mothers.  *'.  Happily,"  says  Professor 
Capuion,  '<  the  greatest  number,  at  a  mode- 
rate remuneration,  devote  themselves  with  an 
astonishing  generosity,  to  the  well-being  of 
their  foster  children ;  and  even  most  of  them, 
it  must  be  remarked  to  their  diame,  are  pre- 
ferable to  mothers."  I  cannot  assent  to  the 
last  part  of  this  opinion,  as  there  is  no  nurse 
to  be  compared  to  a  healthful  affectionate  mo- 
ther. It  has  long  been  observed  by  our  pro- 
fession that  scarcely  one  wet  nurse  in  a  thou- 
sand !takes  proper  care  of  her  foster-child,  or 
of.  her  own  child.  Dr.  John  Clark  well 
attested  the  bad  consequences  of  mercenary 
lactation.  *'  In  some  families,"  says  that  cele- 
brated physician,  *'  six,  and  in  others  eight, 
wet  nurses  had  lost  their  own  children."  Com- 
mentaries on  Diseases  of  Children.  Dr.  Mer- 
riman,  in  commenting  on  this  observation,  very 
humanely  remarks,  "  if  ladies  who  employ 
wet  nurses  were,  in  commiseration  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  unhappy  in&nts,  so  far  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf,  as  to  insist  on  having  them 
placed  out  under  the  care  of  sober,  cleanly 
persons,  and  in  open  airy  situations,  and  espe- 
cially if  they  would  refiase  to  take  a  woman 
whose  child  is  very  young,  unless  a  wet  nurse 
were  procured  to  suckle  it,  they  would  be  the 
means  of  preserving  many  lives,  and  of  pre- 
venting much  lingering  suffering  to  these  poor 
victims."  A  prodigious  number  of  infiints, 
committed  to  wet  nurses,  have  their  constitu- 
tions enfeebled,  and  are  affected  with  rickets, 
deformities  of  the  limbs,  tumid  abdomen,  jind 
most  of  them  are  destroyed  before  the  fifth 
year  of  their  existence.  Nevertheless  we 
observe  some  of  the  finest  children  reared  by 
wet  nurses.  The  chief  cause  of  the  great 
mortality  of  children  is  the  ignorance  of  pa- 
rents as  to  their  management,  because  rew 
indeed  entertain  correct  notions  as  to  ali- 
ment, clothing,  bad  elfects  of  cold,  exercise, 
rest,  &c. 

When  the  mother  is  incapable  of  suckling 
her  infant,  in  consequence  of  the  causes  alreadv 
mentioned,  a  wet  nurse,  ought  to  be  selected. 
The  choice  of  such  person  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance;  and  one  about  which  parents 
eannot  be  too  particular.  The  best  descrip- 
tion of  the  qualifications  of  a  wet  nurse  which 
I  have  seen  is  given  by  M«  Cupuron,  in  fact  it 
embraces  every  thing,  .  It  is  the  following  \mm 


**  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  age,  constitu- 
tion or  temperament,  her  health,  character,  and 
morals,  to  her  habitation,  mode  of  life,  and  to 
the  quantity  and  auality  of  her  milk.  We 
ought  to  take  her  nom  the  age  of  twenty  to 
thirty-five  years,  of  a  good  constitution,  of 
moderate  embonpoint,  that  she  be  habitually 
healthful,  and  free  from  all  disease,  without 
apparent  deformity,  more  brown  than  fair,  and 
never  red  haired,  that  her  mouth  be  furnished 
with  good  feeth,  her  gums  firm,  and  in  a  good 
condition,  her  breath  sweet,  her  breasts  of  an 
ordinary  size,  traversed  by  bluish  veins,  the 
areola  a  little  prominent,  the  nipple  well 
pierced,'  and  of  a  convenient  length.  We  ought 
to  reject  her  whose  skin  is  covered  with  erup- 
tions, whose  perspiration  has  a  strong  odour, 
she  who  has  fluor  albus,  engorgement  of  the 
glands,"  &c.  She  should  be  of  the  same  age, 
or  nearly  so,  as  the  woman  whose  infiiut  she 
undertakes  to  suckle,  and  she  should  be  deli- 
vered as  near  the  mother  as  possible.  The 
milk  of  a  woman  who  has  been  a  nurse  for  six 
or  eight  months,  becomes  tliick,  white,  and 
more  caseous ;  and  therefore  more  indigestible 
than  that  of  a  woman  who  has  been  recently 
delivered.  Such  milk  will  enfeeble  the  stomach, 
and  this  fact  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  when 
the  infant  is  fed  on  cow's,  goat's,  or  asses'  milk. 
Dr.  Merriman  questions  the  propriety  of 
ladies  procuring  wet  nurses  who  have  been 
recently  deliveiid.  He  says  <*  he  has  seldom 
found  the  milk  of  such  nurses  answer  so  well 
as  those  whose  children  are  eight  er  ten  weeks 
old.  They  are  not  sufficiently  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  parturition  to  undertake  the 
duties  generally  required  of  a  wet-nurse."  Dr. 
Underwood  is,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the 
,  milk  should  be  under  six  months  old.    It  ap- 

{>ears  to  me,  that  both  these  able  writers  have 
brgottcn  the  simple  fact,  that  women  suckle 
from  the  hour  of  delivery,  and  with  the  great- 
est advantage  to  infants.  It  is  also  in  strict 
accordance  with  physiology,  that  the  milk 
whk:h  corresponds  to  the  age  of  the  infant  is 
more  easily  digested  than  that  which  is  much 
older.  When  the  milk  is  too  old  it  disagrees 
with  the  infant,  and  cannot  be  continued  until 
the  proper  age  for  weaning. 

Dr.  Underwood  has  judiciously  remarked, 
that  the  wet  nurse  should  be  sol>er,  and  rather 
averse  to  strong  liquors,  which  young  and 
healthful  people  seldom  require  in  order  to 
have  plenty  of  milk.  "  She  should  be  cleanly 
in  her  person,  good  tempered,  careful,  fond  of 
children,  and  watchful  in  the  night,  or,  at 
least,  not  liable  to  suffer  in  her  health  from 
being  robbed  of  her  sleep."  She  should  like- 
wise be  active,  sprightiy,  cheerful;  not  dull, 
stupid,  fond  of  sleep,  peevish,  irritable,  or 
morose;  and  she  should  reside  in  a  puro  air 
and  salubrious  situation.  I  cannot  agree  with 
this  experienced  physician,  that  she  ought  to 
be  of  a  costive  habit.  No  one  in  this  habit 
is  in  perfect  health;  and  therefora  the  com- 
ment of  Dr.  Merriman  on  the  former  author's 
text  is  good ;— '<  Unleai  the  bowels  are  re- 
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lieVed  once  pleiitifbify  everyday  tlit  milk  t« 
hirely  good  in  qtiantftv  or  qaality.** 

Women  who  oflfer  menmves  as  wet  owrtee 
generally  allow  the  milk  to  accumulate  foe 
some  time  before  their  examination  by  a  medi*^ 
cal  practitioner ;  and  by  this  proceeding  the 
breasts  will  appear  full  in  a  woman  who  has 
a  scanty  secretion  of  milk.  The  state  of  hef 
appearance  and  general  heaUh»  and  more  espe« 
cially  the  condition  of  her  infant,  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  her  capability. 
When  the  milk  disagrees  with  the  infant  it 
produces  emaciation,  griping  deprared  motions 
from  the  bowels,  a  frequent  desire  to  evacuate 
the  bladder,  and,  according  to  many,  a  host  of 
other  diseases,  enumeratnl  when  describing 
maternal  lactation.  To  these  I  shall  direct 
your  attention  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remaks 
on  human  lactation,  before  I  describo  ''dry 
nursing,"  or  artificial  lactation.  The  wet 
nurse  should  suckle  the  infant  for  a  few  days 
before  a  final  engagement  is  made  with  her. 

The  diet  and  regimen  proper  for  wet  nurset 
deserve  attention.  Most  women  err  in  sup« 
posing  that  they,  while  nursing,  require  more 
food  than  at  otiier  times.  Nourishing  aliment 
ought  to  be  taken  to  satiety.  The  same  rules 
as  laid  down  for  the  diet  and  re^men  of  preg- 
nant women  should  be  observed  by  wet  nurses* 
Those  flesh  meats  which  are  most  nutritiousj, 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  vegetables  and  ordi- 
nary drinks,  are  to  be  preferred.  The  wish  and 
idiosyncrasy,  or  peculiarity  of  constitution,  art 
the  best  guides  with  respect  to  the  choice  of 
foods.  Whatever  agrees  with  the  mother  gene- 
rally agrees  with  the  child.  Asa  general  pre- 
cept, however,high  seasoned)  spiced,  salted,  and 
smoked  meats,  rancid  bacon,  pork,  wild  fowl, 
and  cheese,  ought  to  be  avoided.  Spirituous 
liquors,  wines,  ale,  and  porter,  unless  in  mode- 
rate quantitie!),  are  h^^hty  dangerous;  and 
we  should  recommend  tea,  cofl^,  chocolate, 
milk,  broths,  and  plain  soups,  in  preference. 
It  is  a  general  opinion  among  women,  that 
porter  increases  the  breast  milk;  and  hence 
the  custom  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  society  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  taking  two  or  three  pints  of  this  fluid  daily. 
It  is  lamentable  that  every  description  of  malt 
liquor  is  now  so  much  adulterated  and  im- 
pregnated with  some  narcotic  substance,  that 
it  proves  injurious  to  the  breast  milk,  and  to 
the  infgint  reared  on  it.  I  have  known  a  vast 
number  of  respectable  women,  who  had  an 
abundance  of  breast  milk,  though  they  never 
tasted  any  description  of  malt  liquor ;  nor  do 
I  agree  with  Underwood  and  others,  that  fluid 
of  this  description  is  a  proper  article  of  diet 
for  suckling  women.  Those  who  are  accus* 
tomed  to  it  may  take  it  in  moderation ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  a  rule  as  to  the  quantity 
for  a  proper  daily  allowance.  Home-brewed 'un- 
adulterated ale  is  a  highly  nutritious  fluid,  and 
is  preferable  to  any  other  kind  of  malt  liquor ; 
but  this  is  not  easily  procured  j  in  consequence  of 

^  malt  and  other  taxes  against  the  salubrious 

^rage  of  the  ancient  Britons,  the  old  ftwl 


mvigoMtinffiwiiiln^fSMIfcicMiii;'  Dr.SinM» 
a  emebiated  Oerntti  pbyaidatt,  reeommenM 
two  parts  of  milk  and  one  of  well  feraifeoted 
beer,  previously  boiled  "to  rise  over  agvntle 
fire,"  to  be  takeil  cold,  as  a  great  restontiri 
in  cases  of  debility  caused  bv  iactatioD.  He 
stated,  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  strength  wis 
restored,  atid  the  milk  increased.  Some  writen 
consider  vegetable  food  peculiarly  fit  for  nunes, 
as  it  rendered  the  milk  more  saccharioe;  sod 
Dr.  Underwood  observed,  that  when  vegetaU«i 
or  even  acids,  agreed  with  the  mother,  healthfal 
ehildrea  rarely  suflered.  My  owa  ezperienes 
leads  me  to  a  different  conclusion.  I  hare 
often  been  called  to  children,  who  were  very 
much  gripod,aod  the  cause  assigned  wss,  that 
the  mother  bad  used  esculent  vegetables,  nieli 
as  cabbage,  turnip,  parsnip,  carrot,  fte.  But 
J  have  auo  observed  some  of  the  finest  aod 
most  vigorous  children  suckled  by  the  Irish 
peasants,  whose  food  was  chiefly  potato.  M. 
Capuron  is  of  opinion,  thdtthe  taste  and  habit 
of  the  individual  ought  to  be  consulted  more 
than  theory  and  practice.  This,  like  all  geoertl 
rules,  is  liable  to  objections,  because  some 
women,  if  gukied  by  their  inclination  or  tast^ 
would  select  improper  food.  Exercise  io  the 
open  air  is  indispensable  to  ail  persons  for  the 
preservation  of  healthi  but  more  partlcnlarly 
to  wet  nurses  who  have  been  previously  ec- 
custonted  to  it,  and  whose  health,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  infant,  would  be  very  much  injuiei 
by  close  confinement  in  warm  apartments. 

A  nurse  should  not  be  too  sedentary,  she 
can  always  take  sufficient  exercise  in  her 
bouse,  and  generally  in  the  open  air.  With 
respect  to  sleep,  the  rule  is,  that  the  wast  of 
it,  or  broken  rest,  ruins  the  health,  while  toe 
much  prolonged,  it  enfeebles  the  constitution. 
A  nurse  requires  eight  hours*  sleep  during  the 
first  three  months,  even  when  the  infont  is 
health fol;  and  more  than  this,  when  it  isde* 
licate,  or  diseased,  and  disturbs  her  verv  fre- 
quently during  the  night.  The  bed  moold 
not  be  too  hard  or  too  soft,  as  either  is  injurioni 
to  health.  The  nurse  should  be  allowed  to 
live  as  she  has  been  accustomed  to  do.  A 
change  from  a  plain  diet,  perhaos  mostly  ve- 
getable, from  a  pore  air,  and  daily  exerene,  if 
not  hard  labour,  to  a  full  diet  of  ammal  food, 
malt  liquor,  the  close  air  of  a  large  eity,  and  t 
total  want  of  exercise  will  seriously  injure  the 
nurse  and  the  infant  she  nourishes. '  She  should 
reside  in  an  elevated  situation  in  preference  to 
that  which  is  low,  damp,  or  marshy.  A 
western  or  sonthem  aspect  of  residence  is  mors 
salubrious  than  an  eastern  or  northern.  Finally» 
a  wet  nurse  should  be  sound  in  mind  and 
body,  and  of  a  cheerful  and  mild  dbpositioQ, 
as  well  remarked  by  Rousseau,  atui  "one 
newly  delivered,  whose  constitution,  both  cf 
body  and  mind,  resembles  the  mother's  si 
nearly  as  possible,  provided  that  emtttimtioii 
be  a  good  one."— Gregory 'sCompatattve  View 
of  the  State  and  Faculties  of  Man  with  thos* 
of  the  Animal  World.  Every  precaution  should 
U  taken  to  prove  that  she  has  an  attaebniX 
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for  her  foster  child,  and  (hat  she  fuiaU  her 
duties  towards  it  with  zeal  and  humanity.  The 
health  and  future  happiness  of  the  tender  being 
oonittiitted  to  her  care  depend  upon  her  atten- 
tion and  kindness;  and  for  these  she  is  mo- 
rally responsible.  Whenever  the  in&nt  wastes 
under  her  care,  if  she  cannot  explain  it  as  the 
effect  of  dentition,  or  teething;,  or  other  dis- 
eases, she  ought  to  be  discharged.  If  the 
child  is  constantly  crymg  or  screaming,  it  will 
become  ruptured,  affectM  with  a  sore  throat, 
cramp,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  always  asleep,  it  is  under  the 
influence  of  injurious  soothing  syrups,  Dalby*i 
carminative,  Godfrey*scordial,diacodium,  &c^ 
it  does  not  awake  to  take  food,  it  wastes,  Ian- 
fishes,  and  soon  dies.  In  all  cases,  when  the 
infant  does  not  thrive,  another  nurse  ou^ht  to 
be  selected.  Whenever  it  appears  ill,  fever- 
ish, or  labouring  under  any  complaint,  the 
Sarents  ought  to  be  informed,  or  proper  me- 
ical  aid  obtained.  As  a  general  rule,  the  kss 
medicine  an  infant  takes,  unless  when  labour* 
ing  under  disease,  the  better.  It  is  always  ill 
when  the  motions  from  the  bowels  are  oi  any 
colour  but  yellow. 

In  all  possible  cases,  the  wet  nurse  should 
reside  in  the  house  of  the  femily  whose  child 
is  under  her  care ;  because,  when  at  her  own 
home,  she  suckles  her  own  infant,  neglects 
both  it  and  its  foster  brother,  or  may  substi- 
tute one  for  the  other. 

If  a  woman  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  suckle 
her  infant,  she  should  follow  it  into  the  coun- 
try, and.tbere,  in  a  salubrious  situation,  witness 
its  progress,  and  assist  in  satisfying  its  wants. 
Tlie  nurse,  who  fulfils  her  duty  towards  her 
foster  child,  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  menial ;  the  parents  ought  to  show  hef 
gratitude  and  attention  as  the  protector  of  their 
child.  Parents  in  general  forget  this  kind- 
ness, but  when  it  is  shown  it  creates  an  affec- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  most  illiterate  nurse, 
which  will  never  be  efiaced.  It  should  ever 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  proper  management 
of  an  infant  secures  a  good  constitution,  while 
the  opposite  treatment  induces  delicacy,  de- 
formity, or  diseases,  and  ensures  a  miserable 
existence.  When  the  infant  declines,  after  it 
it  has  been  suckled  by  different  women  in  suc- 
cession, it  ought  to  be  removed  into  the  coun- 
try, adopting  due  precaution  in  making  a  se- 
lection of  residence. 


ANATOMICAL  NOTES. 

TUBBBGLBS.-^FACTS   ILLUSTBATIVB 
OF  THBIB  OBOANIC   NATUBB. 

Or  the  26th  of  September,  1833,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fisher,  surgeon  of  Cambridge,  I 
injected,  with  size  mingled  with  vermilion,  ^e 
bronchial  artery  of  the  lungs  of  a  woman,  aged 
about  50  years,  who  had  an  exceedingly  nar- 
row chesty  «nd  who  proved  to  have  the  up^er. 


lobe  of  both  longs  in  a  honeycomb  s|ata  from 
numeroBs  small  abscesses,  the  consequences  of 
tubercles,  besides  the  other  lobes  sprinkled 
here  and  there  in  every  direction,  with  tuber- 
culous masses  in  erery  state  of  development, 
isolated  and  conglomerated,  from  one-third  of 
a  line  to  three  and  four  lines  in  diameter,  trans- 
parent, or  more  or  less  opaque,  colourless* 
greyish,  whitish,  yellowish-white,  or  yellow- 
ish universally,  or  in  the  centre,  or  in  concen- 
tric lones,  the  innermost  being  always  more 
opaque  and  yellower  than  the  outer  laminsB, 
caseous,  pappy,  or  purulent,  atid  in  some  cases 
softened  only  in  the  middle;  also  adhesions  of 
the  pleura  by  means  of  longer  or  shorter  ad- 
ventitious bands,  but  particularly  more  ancient 
and  shorter  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  lobes^ 
and  in  the  farts  of  them  most  riddled  with 
crowded  abscesses*,  none  of  these  abscesses  hav- 
ing more  than  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  all  being  lined  with  a  transparent  soft  coat, 
surrounded  in  most  cases  with  another  skreik- 
ing  under  the  scalpel ;  the  left  lung  was  in- 
jected by  the  bronchial  tubes  with  strong 
alcohol,  in  the  view  of  dilating  the  bronchial, 
vesicles,  and  tracing  their  relation  to  thetuber<* 
culous  masses  and  cavities.  The  right  wts 
examined  in  various  sections  next  day,  by 
the  aid  of  a  magnifying  lens  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  focus.  During  the  inr 
jection  of  the  bronchial  arteries,  the  coloured 
size  came  out  through  the  trachea,  and  passed 
also  into  the  pulmonary  veins  and  arteries, 
and  mingled  in  them  with  the  half  clotted 
blood  they  contained,  thus  clearly  indicating  in 
the  first  case,  rupture  into  the  open  abscesses ; 
in  the  second,  direct  connexion  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  veins  with  the  bronchial 
arteries  t*  In  the  lung,  when  examined,  it  was 
found  that  the  adventitious  membranes  causing 
the  adherence  of  the  pleuras,  were  minutely 
injected}    with  the  red  matter,  which   in 

*  By  abscesses  here,  I  mean  cavities,  sur- 
rounded with  a  distinct  lining  membrane,  con- 
taining more  or  less  tuberculous  mittter,  free 
and  floating  or  attached  to  their  walls,  and 
natter  having  all  the  external  characters  of 
pus  and  mucus  mingled  together. 

t  A  fact  originally  proved,  by  injectionsy 
and  delineated  by  the  celebrated  Raysb» 

J  By  the  word  injeciedf  throughout  this 
paper,   I  mean  travened  with  venmlien 
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both  casM  had  passed  on  from  the  adventitious 
membranes  into  the  costal  pleura ;  but  was 
more  apparent  and  in  larg^er  vessels  in  the 
recent  than  in  the  old  adhesions.  The  in- 
jected vessels  were  traced  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  parenAyme  of  the  lungs,  in  the 
pleura  pulmonalis,  the  posterior  mediastinal 
cellular  tissue,  the  bronchial  glands,  and  even 
in  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus,  into  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
trachea,  of  its  bifurcation,  and  of  its  larger 
branches;  and,  indeed,  in  all  those  traceable ; 
in  the  coats  of  most  of  the  open  and  of  all  the 
unopened  abscesses,  as  well  as  in  the  envelop- 
ing tissue  of  the  isolated  and  conglomerate 
tuberculous  masses,  round  which  it  was  more 
abundant  than  in  the  parenchyme  of  the  lungs 
generally.  In  no  part  of  the  parenchyme  of 
the  luugs  was  there  found  any  effused  injec- 
tion ;  but  in  the  centre  of  almost  all  the  soft- 
ened tuberculous  masses,  whether  softened 
only  in  the  middle  or  throughout,  whether 
caseous,  brain-like,  or  resembling  pus,  or  cho- 
colate and  cream -like,  there  was  more  or  less 
of  the  injection  effused,  while  many  of  the 
opened  abscesses  were  found  filled  with  the 
effused  injection.  In  no  case  was  it  found 
effused  between  the  cyst  and  the  surrounding 
parenchyme.  In  one  open  cavity,  where  a 
tuberculous  mass,  as  yet  unsoftened,  and  ad- 
herent to  the  cyst,  presented  the  portion  ad- 
jacent to  the  cyst  still  transparent  and  hard, 
and  the  portion  nearest  the  centre  of  the  cyst 
nearly  caseous  and  yellow:  both  these  por- 
tions were  minutely  traversed  by  injected 
vessels,  but  more  particularly  the  caseous  part. 
In  all  the  walls  of  the  cyst  the  injection  was 
stellular,  and  similar  to  that  seen  through  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  intestinal  tube ;  several 
iiiolated  tubercles  in  the  first  btage,  without 
any  surrounding  thickening  or  apparent  change 
of  the  pulmonary  parenchyme,  were  traversed 
by  injected  vessels ;  while,  in  all  the  softened 
masses,  whether  there  was  effused  injection 
towards  the  centre  or  not,  injected  vessels 
were  traced,  always  most  numerous  succes- 
sively from  the  circumference  to  the  centre, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  softness  *. 

coloured  branchings,  having  all  the  characters 
of  the  minute  ramifications  of  vessek,  and 
therefore  presumed  to  be  such. 

•  This  is  true  only  until  such  time  as  the 


These  fiicts,  now  confirmed  by  Mr.  Fisher  and 
Mr.  Charles  Iinton>  late  of  Gay's  HoqnCal« 
entirely  accord  with  the  results  of  some  made 
by  me  when  at  Edinburgh,  when  I  iDJeeted 
the  bronchial  artery  of  the  tubercnloaa  lung 
of  a  cow  and  of  a  sheep,  with  an  injection 
coloured  with  a  finely  levigated  powder  of 
ivory-black  or  bone  charcoal,  in  order  to  prove, 
at  the  time  when  my  friend  Thomas  BlundeU 
was  making  his  experiments  for  his  thesis  on 
melanosis,  that  appearances  entirely  similar  to 
'  those  in  that  state  of  the  lung  (now  proved  by 
his  chemical  analysis  to  be  owing  to  a  paren- 
chymatal  deposit  of  solid  charcoal)  might  be 
produced  by  the  injection  of  a  thick  solution 
of  charcoal  into  the  bronchial  arteries.  The 
tuberculous  masses  were  injected  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  this  last  experiment,  and  the 
were  then  stated  to  the  Royal  Medical  Societr, 
and  may  be  remembered  by  our  esteemed 
morbid  pathologist.  Dr.  Hope,  who  was  then 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  that  Society,  as  he  is 
now  of  his  profession. 

The  important  result  to  be  deduced  from 
these  observations  is,  that  tubercles  are  not 
inorganic  masses.  1  may  here  state,  also, 
that,  in  the  softer  masses,  the  vessels  alwavs 
came  chiefly  from  some  point  of  the  walk  of 
the  envelope,  in  the  form  of  a  plexus,  more 
abundantly  than  from  the  walls  of  the  envelope 
generally ;  though  this  was  also  the  case,  all 
doubt  of  the  injection  and  of  the  organic  nature 
of  the  softer  masses  is  removed  by  the  fiict, 
that  of  the  effused  matter  being  invariably 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  softer  part  of  the 
mass,  and  never  between  the  solid  part  of  the 
mass  and  the  envelope,  for  it  cerUinly  could 
not  arrive  at  that  centre  unless  it  had  found  a 
vascular  passage.  I  need  scarcely  point  Out 
the  enormous  importance  of  these  simple  ex- 
periments, which  throw  an  entirely  new  light 
on  the  nature  of  tubercle.  Suffice  it  to  point 
out  the  facts,  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  more 
careful  research  in  those  who  have  spent  so 
much  of  their  lives  in  attempting  to  prove, 
theoretically,  that  tubercle  differs  from  other 
morbid  growths  neither  in  iU  essential  nor  or- 
ganic structure.  I  leave  to  Mr.  Fisher  the  honour 
of  explaining  the  results  of  these  experiments, 


soft  pappy  mass  had  taken  on  the  different 
characters,  and  presented  all  the  external 
forms  of  pus,  or  of  pus  mingled  with  blood. 
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by  his  intflKsliiig  reseaiches  on  this  subject, 
hitherto,  like  cholera,  the  opproMum  nMH" 
ctn4g» 

Albx.  Thomson,  M.B.,  St.  John's  Cams. 

Saiie  de  DiuecHon  de  la  Pity, 
Nov.  21th,  1833. 

Hydrophobia.'^M.  Buisson  has  written  to 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  claim  a 
paper,  which  he  forwarded  so  far  back  as  1823. 
The  paper  contained  a  case  of  hydrophobia* 
which  was  his  own;  the  following  is  the 
report  of  it 

He  had  visited  a  woman,  who  had  been  suffer- 
ing under  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  for  three 
days.  She  had  constriction  of  the  throat,  in- 
ability to  swallow,  abundant  secretion  of  the 
saliva,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  She  had  been 
bit  by  a  mad  dog  forty  days  previously ;  she 
was  bled,  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 

M  Buisson,  whose  hands  were  covered  with 
blood;  incautiously  cleansed  them  with  a  towel 
which  had  been  used  to  wipe  the  mouth  of  the 
patient.  He  then  had  an  ulceration  upon  one 
of  his  fingers,  yet  thought  it  sufficient  to  wash 
off  the  saliva  that  adhered  with  a  little  water. 
The  ninth  day  after  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  pain  in  his  throat  and  eyes.  The 
saliva  was  continually  discharging  into  his 
mouth  ;  the  impression  of  a  current  of  air,  the 
sight  of  brilliant  bodies,  gave  him  a^painful 
sensation  ;  his  body  appeared  to  him  so  light, 
that  he  felt  as  though  he  could  leap  to  a  pro- 
digious height,  and  experienced  a  wish  to  bite, 
not  men,  but  animals  and  inanimate  bodies. 
Finalljr,  he  drank  witli  difficulty,  and  the 
sight  of  water  was  still  more  distressing  to  him 
than  the  pain  in  his  throat.  These  symptoms 
recurred  every  five  minutes,  and  it  appeared 
to  him  as  though  the  pain  commenced  in  the 
affected  finger,  and  extended  thence  up  to  the 
shoulder. 

From  the  whole  of  the  symptoms,  he  judged 
himself  affected  with  hydrophobia,  and  re- 
solved to  terminate  his  life  by  stifling  himself 
in  a  vapour  bath.  Having  entered  one  for  this 
purpose,  he  caused  the  heat  to  be  raised  to 
42^  (107**  36'  Fah.),  when  he  was  equally 
surprised  and  delighted  to  find  himself  free 
from  all  complaint  He  left  the  bathing-room 
well,  dined  heartily^  and  drank  more  than 
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usual.  Since  that  time  he  has  treated  in  the 
same  manner  more  than  eighty  persons  bitten, 
in  four  of  whom  the  symptoms  had  declared 
themselves  bad,  and  in  no  case  has  he  failed, 
except  in  that  of  one  child,  seven  years  old,  who 
died  in  the  bath.  The  mode  of  treatment  he 
recommends  is,  that  the  person  bit  should 
take  a  certain  number  of  vapour  baths  (com- 
monly called  Russeau),  and  should  induce 
every  night  a  violent  perspiration,  by  wrap- 
ping himself  in  flannels,  and  covering  himser 
with  a  feather  bed,  the  transpiration  to  be 
favoured  by  drinking  plentifully  of  a  warm 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  M.  Buisson  de- 
dares  himself  so  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  treatment,  that  he  will  suffer  himself  to 
be  inoculated  with  the  disease,  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  utility  of  copious  and  continued  per- 
spiration  he  relates  the  following  anecdote. 

A  relative  of  the  musician  Gr6try  was  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog,  with  many  other  persons,  who 
all  died  of  hydrophobia.  For  his  part,  feeling 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease,  he  took  to 
daucing  night  and  day,  saying  that  he  withed 
to  die  gaily.     He  recovered. 

M.  Buisson  also  draws  attention  to  the 
hcU  that  the  animals  in  whom  this  madness  is 
most  frequently  found  to  develope  itself  spon- 
taneously, are  dogs,  wolves,  and  foxes,  which 
never  perspire. 

«,*  We  are  indebted  for  the  above  paper 
to  the  Atheneum,  a  journal  which  frequently 
contains  the  earliest  and  best  accounts  on  all 
matters  relating  to  science. 

Stalian  iUebtcine. 


On  the  use  of  the  Trepan  in  Toothach, 

The  means  generally  employed  consist  in  the- 
destruction  of  the  nervous  pulp  of  the  tooth  by 
laceration,  cauterisation,  or  the  application  of 
caustic  to  the  bottom  of  the  carious  tooth. 
Experience  proves  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
destroy  the  dental  nerve  to  subdue  at  once  all 
sensibility  in  the  part.  The  means  employed 
by  M.  Fattori,  and  which  experience  has 
proved  to  him  is  the  best  to  be  relied  on,  con- 
sist in  the  application  of  a  small  trepan  on 
the  diseased  tooth,  after  having  conveniently 
fixed  the  head  of  the  patient.  A  few  turns  of 
the  instrument  are  sufficient  to  perforate  the 
osseous  tissue  of  the  tooth,  and  the  extremity 
of  the  trepan  immediately  divides  the  nerve 
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which  fills  up  the  denUl  canal.  The  sactioi 
made  in  this  way  imuKdiately  relieves  the 
pain. 

The  operaUoD,  aocordiog  to  the  old  method 
of  destroying  the  nerve  with  a  sharp  pointed 
instrument,  seldom  succeeded,  as  the  caries 
rarely  allowed  of  the  easy  introduction  of  the 
instrument  into  its  cavity,  and  that  it  was  also 
impofsible  to  divide  the  nerve  m  many  cases 
completely,  besides  causing  the  patient  very 
severe  pain  at  the  time.  The  operation  by 
the  trepan,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  always 
relied  upon,  and  removes  every  difficulty  in 
the  section  of  the  nerve,  as  it  is  applied  ii4- 
mediately  over  the  part  which  the  nerve  tra- 
verses, and  is  certain  of  dividing  it  The 
application  of  heat  to  the  part  is  not  a  sure 
remedy,  as  the  cauterisation  must  be  very 

slight, ^it  gives  out  heat  rapidly,  and  when 

applied  to  the  part  has  only  sufficient  heat  to 
burn  deeply.  Some  have  advised  the  di- 
rection of  a  flame  of  hydrogen  gas  on  the  part, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  long  on  the 
uncertainty  of  such  an  application.  In  using 
the  trephine,  there  is  no  risk  of  wounding  ai^ 
parts  of  the  mouth  near  the  affected  tooth; 
when  its  application  to  those  which  are  si- 
tuated far  back,  near  the  ascending  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw,  is  iiacilitated  by  the  use  of  a 
speculum  oris.  In  using  caustic  to  the  teeth^ 
its  application  cannot  be  confined  to  the  seat 
of  the  injury,  and  it  spreads  sometimes  to  the 
neighbouring  healthy  parts,  causing  an  in- 
creased irritation  of  the  dental  nerve,  and 
sometimes  an  inflammation  of  the  tissue  of  the 
gums.  Nothing  of  this  kind  can  happen  in 
using  the  trepan. 

This  remedy  may  be  used  successfully  in 
^  all  affections  of  the  teeth,  from  whatever  cause 
they  may  arise;  and  whilst  many  other  re- 
medial means  lead  on  to  the  loss  of  the  toothy 
the  trephine  preserves  it,  in  immediately  re- 
lieving the  pain,  and  preventing  its  return. 

Bf.  Fattori  has  found  the  trephine  parti- 
enlarly  useful  in  that  afl^tion  of  the  teeth 
which  he  denominates  miemcti  caries,  where 
the  part  is  extremely  painful,  without  showing 
the  slightest  appearance  of  alteration  in  its 
tissue.  It  is  in  snch  cases  that  the  patient, 
baviug  borne  the  pain  for  a  considerable  time, 
eonsents  to  the  extraction  of  the  tooth,  which 
hi  being  done  is  frequently  broken  off,  and 
^eg»»  which  are  oflen  very  painful,  remain 
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IbUow  the  appUeaUoB  el  ^  iMpUMb  tli#  puB 
which  remsias  is  frequently  the  resoU  oTail* 
tecedent  inflammation  in  the  neighboansii 
part8>  requiring  a  particular  tresAinent  for  it! 
relief:  It  is  advisable  after  the  opemdon  to 
fill  the  apertu^  made  by  the  treplmie' with 
lead,  to  prevent  any  portions  oT  aliment  or 
other  foreign  substance  from  lodging  in  it, 
and  becoming  a  fresh  source  of  pun,  by  irri- 
tating the  newly-incised  nervous  sur&ce. 
This,  however,  shonid  not  be  done  tnttit  some 
days  after  the  operation,  when  tlie  pArts  dmfl 
have  lost  all  their  sensibility,  and  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  parts  is  tlibdned. 
The  application  of  the  trepl^ne  is  usefbl  when 
old  stumps  of  teeth,  which  cannot  be  removed, 
become  painful ;  and,  finally,  it  is  exempt  from 
all  those  accidents  which  attend  the  estrectiott 
of  teeth. — Arch.  Gen.  ele  Mid, 


lEUpotM  of  Sbotfoties. 
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Professor' BuRlvrrT  in  the  Chair. 
Medical  Reform. 
Mr.  Hitnt,  Mr.  Holt,  Mr.'.King,  Dr.  John- 
son, Dr.  Sigmond,  Mr.  Griffith,  Mr.  Walker, 
Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  Leonard  Stewart,  and  Dr. 
Fergusson,  were  the  most  prominent  speakers 
on  the  abases  in  the  medical  profhssion. 

Dr.  Gregory  moved^an  amendment  to  the 
resolution  that  there  ought  to  be  one  tkcalty ; 

<*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  society,  tlw 
evils,  now  oomplamed  of,  will  be  remedied  most 
effectually  by  the  constitution  of  a  central 
board  of  commissioners,  which,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  legislature,  and  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Home  Secretary,  shall  take 
cognizance  of  the  medical  education  and  prac- 
tice in  all  its  branches  throughout  the  united 
kingdom,  have  jurisdiction  over  the  several 
medical  incorporations,  and  act  as  a  court  of 
appeal  from  their  decisions.**. 

This  amendment  was  lost,  but  its.  mover 
demanded  a  ballot,  which  is  to.  take  place  at 
the  next  meeting. 

We  should. apprehend  that  the  profbssioa 
has  had  quite  enough  of  central  boerds  and 
factory  commissions,  and  certam  are  we  that 
if  the  medical  reform  be  made  a  govemmeirt 
or  cabinet  measure^  little  will  be  .done*     We 


ht  alveolar  proceBU    When  relief  does  not    tmst  ^t  Mr.  Warbnrton  and  Mit  Hum  will 
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imet  eonaent  to  such  a  pioeeeding.  The  dm* 
dteal  profession  is  too  powerftil  a  body  to  be 
slighted  by  the  legislature,  and  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  and  discussion  will  alone  satisfy  its 
members.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  reason 
that  this  country  js  the  only  one  in  Europe  in 
which  there  is  not  one  Faculty  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery;  and  we  see  no  difficulty  in 
framing  an  act  which  would  make  the  existing 
corporations^  when  purged  of  corruption,  such 
a  faculty.  Every  one  knows  that  one  of  Sir 
R.  Peefs  bills  repealed  many  more  acts  than 
the  whole  of  those  relating  to  the  medical  pro- 
fesnon.  The  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  grades 
should  be  amalgamatedi  that  the  education 
should  be  much  more  Mtensivei  and  that  offi- 
cers of  health  should  cease,  and  every  medical 
practitioner  should  be  a  doctor  in  medicine 
and  Surgery* 

MBBIOAL  SOClBTr  OF  LONDON. 

Monday,  December  9, 1833. 

William  Kingdon,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Medical  Reform, 
Ths  whole  time  of  the  meeting  was  occupied 
in  appointing  a  committee  to  prepare  a  petition 
to  Parliament. 


MBDIOO-BOTANICAXi   0OCZBTY  OF 
LONDON. 

Tuetday^'Deeember  10, 1833. 

Professor  Burnstt  in  the  Chair* 

Dr.  Ryan  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  efficacy 
of  strychnine  in  hysteria,  neuralgia,  epilepsy, 
choleric  diarrhoea,  dyspepsia,  and  paralysis; 
and  00  the  tonic  effiwts  of  iHcine  in  dyspepsia. 
He  related  cases  of  hysteria,  In  which  all  the 
lisoal  remedies  had  failed,  and  which  were 
cured  by  strychnine.  The  dose  was  one* 
twelfth  of  a  grain  twice  a-day,and,  after  some 
time,  three  or  fbuf  times  daily.  The  bowels 
were  of  Course  regulated  before  the  employ. 
ment  of  the  medicine.  The  disease  occurred 
from  the  age  of  puberty  upwards,  and  some 
of  the  patients  had  ten  fito  a-day ;  these  gra- 
dually diminished  in  number  and  violence, 
tin'til  (hey  totally  disappeared.  The  remedy 
'pniffA  highly  beneficial  hi  one  case  of  epi- 
Uptf  but  foiled  in  another.  It  was  tried  in  a 
ifasiMHbar  •f  ttm$  •f  diafrhmi  ddring  the 


last  Stttttmui  and  with  astAniihing  suoeaii. 
The  alvine  dejections  were  sometimes  of  a  riea- 
colour,  but  frequently  as  dark  as  tar;  and  Dr. 
R.  had  seen  malignant  cholera  with  blusnesi, 
though  the  fiecea  were  of  the  latter  hue.  Some 
of  the  patients  affected  were  relatives  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  died  of  cholera,  strychnine 
was  extremely  beneficial  in  cases  of  dyspepsia, 
complicated  with  hysteria  In  its  various  forms, 
a  complication  extremely  common  among  dis- 
pensary patients.  He  combined  the  ronedy 
With  the  compound  rhubarb  and  colocynth 
pills,  and  administered  It  in  the  quantity  al- 
ready stated.  His  colleaguis  at  St  John's 
Dispensary  had  seen  many  of  the  eases  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  and  bad  employed  the 
remedy  themselves  very  extensively,  and  with 
the  best  efltets.  In  neuralgia  of  the  extre* 
mities  it  had  afforded  speedy  relief.  Hemf- 
plegia  yielded  to  it  in  three  cases.  Dr.  Ryan 
Considered  its  effects  very  dilftrent  in  small 
and  large  doses,  and  in  no  case  was  it  urged 
beyond  two  grains  daily.  Re  had  tried  it  in 
so  many  cases  of  disorders,  purely  nervous, 
that  there  was  no  day  in  which  he  did  not 
prescribe  it  several  titnes.  He  was  anxious 
that  the  profession  should  give  it  a  fair  trial ; 
and  felt  convinced,  that  it  would,  ere  long,  be 
generally  employed.  He  had  tried  Uicine,  and 
found  it  a  powerful  tonic. 

Dr.  Johnson  remarked,  that  the  remeJy  had 
been  tried  in  opposite  diseases,  its  sensible 
effects  had  not  been  described,  it  excited  mutf- 
cnlar  action  in  paralysis,  and  it  tranqnillised 
it  in  hysteria.  For  his  own  part,  the  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  from  what  Dr.  Ryan  had 
said,  would  be,  that  it  cured  all  diseases  in 
Cullen's  Nosology. 

Dr.  Ryan  cbsenred  in  reply,  that  the  reasoli 
he  did  not  give  a  minute  technical  description 
of  the  disordm  he  mentioned  was,  that  many 
of  the  members  of  the  society  did  not  belong 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  therefore  could 
not  understand  or  take  interest  in  medical  dis- 
quisitions. He*  considered  certain  forms  of 
hysteria,  dyspepsia,  and  neuralgia  purely 
nervous  and  belonging  to  the  saftie  clas^  and  h# 
had  been  misunderstood,  if  it  was  supposed 
that  he  recommended  strychnine  in  all  diseasia> 
He  had  not  observed  its  sensible  effects,  but 
the  patients  declared  themselves  better,  and 
finally  were  discharged  cured.  He  should 
Kke  Dr.  Johnson  to  describe  the  sensible  etfbcti 
of  jaeremyi  in  alteratite  doses,  in  rarieos  dis^ 
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eaaety  or  of  <iuinine  or  arseoic  in  ague,  or  of  a 
.dose  of  laucfamum  in  curiDg  colic. 

Dr*  Jobmon  rejoined,  that  mercury  improved 
fhe  secretion^,  quinine  excited  the  circulation 
and  caused  a  sensible  improvement  in  both 
body  and  mind.  Notwithstanding  all  that  had 
been  said,  he  considered  strychnia  a  most  dan- 
gerous remedy.  In  a  case  of  hemiplegia^  con- 
sequent to  apoplexy,  he  had  ordered  a  sixth  of 
4;nin  in  three  doses  daily ;  the  patient  con- 
tinued it  for  six  days,  and  then  he  and  the 
general  practitioner  were  in  consultation,  when 
the  subject  of  it  expired  suddenly,  and  he 
thought  in  consequence  of  the  remedy.  Un- 
fortunately a  post  mortem  examination  was  not 
allowed. 

Dr.  Sigmond  observed,  that  it  was  extremely 
diflScuIt  to  describe  the  sensible  eflects  of  me- 
dicines; and  he  could  account  for  the  dis- 
crepiant  declarations  of  the  profession  with 
regard  to  remedies.  The  hci  is,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  obtain  strychnine,  or  any 
other  medicine,  of  the  same  quality  from  any 
two  chemists  or  druggists,  and  this  would  be 
the  case  until  there  was  medical  reform.  He 
had  used  strychnine  In  chorea,  paralysis,  and 
epilepsy,  and  certainly  with  good  effects. 

A  gentleman  described  a  case  of  hemi- 
plegia of  the  right  side,  caused  by  apoplexy, 
in  which  he  urged  strychnine  to  three  grains 
daily  with  the  best  effects.    ' 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  the  effbcts  of 
medicines  varied  on  account  of  the  cause  as- 
signed by  Dr.  Sigmond,  and  also  on  account 
of  peculiarity  of  constitution.  He  instanced 
the  discrepant  histories  of  the  upas  tree  as  an 
illustration. 

The  time  of  the  Society  having  expired,  an 
•djonmment  took  place  to  the  Uth  of  January. 

BOTAIi    SOCIETY. 

Tbi  two  medab,  offered  by  this  society  since 
hb  Majesty's  accession,  have  been  awarded  to 
H.  DecandoUe,  the  celebrated  botanist,  and  to 
Sir  John  Herscbel. 

Dr.  Copland  was  elected  a  Fellow  at  the 
last  meeting. 

JKOTAL    D18PBN8ART    FOB    DI8BA8B8 
OF  THB   BAR. 

4t  the  anaoal  general  meeting  of  the  goveraon 
'  this  iDstitntion,  held  on  Thonday,  it  ap* 
tnd«  that  anoe  its  ariablishoMni  8520  pa* 


tients  had  been  cored  or  relieved,  indndiBg 
several  cases  of  deaf  and  dumb.  A  vole  of 
thanks  was  afterwards  passed  to  Mr.  Curtis, 
the  surgeon  and  founder  of  the  institution,  for 
his  humane  and  skilful  attention  to  the  patkots, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  a  gold  medal  be  pre- 
sented to  that  gentleman  at  the  next  anniver- 
sary dinner. 

NOTB  FBOM  KB.  SAUION* 

To  the  Editon  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 
Gbmtlembn, — Exclusive   of  various  errois, 
there  is  an  essential  omission   of  part  of  t 
sentence,  in  the  communication  which  you  did 
me  the  favour  of  inserting,  in  your  Journal  of 
Saturday  last.    Your  first  mistake  occurs  at 
the  eleventh  line  of  the  second  column  in  the 
583rd  page,  the  monosyllable"  an"  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  words  "lAemof/."   Your  next 
error  is  at  the  forty-first  line  of  the  first  column 
in  the  584th  page,  the  word  "  force"  beiof 
printed  instead  of  *'form"  which    mispriot 
recurs  at  the  twenty-eighth  line  of  the  fint 
column  in  the  586th  page.     In  the  fourth  line 
of  the  first  column  of  the  585th    page,  the 
word  "  able"  is  substituted  for  *•  prepared." 
A  fifth  mistake  occurs  at  the  nineteenth  line 
in  the  second  column  at  the  585th  page,  the 
word  "  there"  being  printed  instead  of  " here" 
But  the  following  omission  is  singular  and  im- 
portant, as  well  aa  a  material  variation  from 
the  manuscript :  at  the  fifty-eighth  line  of  the 
second  column  in  the  last  mentioned  page,  I 
am  reported  to  have  written  **  while  circulv 
fibres  lie  most  commonly  within  reach  of  the 
finger;"  the  words  of  my  manuacript  aie, 
**while  circular  Mtriciure  willifrom  the  rt- 
dundancy  of  the  circular  Jihret^  be  moti  com- 
monfy  within  reach  of  the  finger*' 

In  justice  to  myself  I  request  the  cotrectioB 
of  these  mistakes  through  the  insertion  of  this 
letter  in  the  next  number  of  your  poblicatioB. 
1  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  serrant, 
Frbokbick  Salmojc. 
12,  Old  Broad-Street, 

Dec  9M,  1833. 

[We  insert  the  above,  as  we  deem  it  im- 
portant that  the  exact  wocds  of  Mr.  Sahnoa 
ahoold  be  give&  In  justice  to  onsehes,  bow- 
•far,  we  wm  states  tha^  as  a  prooC  of  the 
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article  tras  sent  to  Mr.  Salmon  for  eorrectioa, 
we  lelt  satisfied  that  no  enors  could  appear. 
We  must  also  observe,  that  the  charge  of  sub- 
stituting *<  prepared"  for  « able/*  page  585, 
does  not  apply  to  us,  as  the  sentence  is  printed 
in  the  same  way  in  the  -Lancet. — Eds.] 


THE 


lontfonjKtbual&rftursicalSoumal 

SiUurday,  December  14,  1833. 


TR£  LATB  JOSHUA  BROOKES,  ESQ. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

Gbntlsmbn, — I  am  requested  by  the  Com- 
mittee formed  for  the  purpose  of  devising  the 
roost  efficient  means  of  erecting  a  monument, 
or  a  memorial,  of  the  late  Joshua  Brookes, 
Esq.  F.R.S.,  to  announce,  through  the  medium 
of  your  Journal,  their  wish  of  its  being  gene- 
rally understood,  that  an  Engraving  of  the 
late  Profiessor  is  published,  price  One  Guinea, 
the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  which  will 
be  devoted  to  the  above  purpose;  and  sub- 
scriptions are  also  opened  ibr  the  same  object 
at  the  residence  of  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Secretary,  who  respectfully 
solicit  the  aid  of  those  members  of  the  profes- 
sion who  may  feel  anxious  to  preserve  some 
memorial  of  an  eminently  industrious  and 
scientific  anatomist. 

J.  C.  Cabpvb,  Esq.,  F.R.S.y 
Chatrtnan* 


H.  S.  Chinnock,  Esq.,  Brompton 

P.  H.  S.  Colson,  Esq.,  Goswell-road. 

Robert  Davey;  Esq.,  Great  Ormond-ttreet 

H.  Davies,  M.D.,  Saville-streeL 

T.  Fowkes,  Esq.,  Maiy-st,  Regent's  Park. 

H.  Hunt,  Esq.,  15,  Lower  Brooke-street 

Thomas  Hodges,  Esq.«  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 

J.  Johnson,  M.D.,  Suflblk  Place,  Haymarket 

J.  Kendrick,  Esq.,  12,  Manchester-street, 
Manchester-square. 

Thomas  Litchfield,  Esq.,  Twickenham. 

J.  Lavies,  Esq.,  King-street,  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster. 

J.  Malyn,  Esq.,  25,  Duke-street,  Wesminster. 

J.  Nicholles,  Esq.,  35,  Conduit-street. 

J.  T.  Pettigrew,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Saville-street. 

Trusting  that  you  will  find  room  for  the 

insertion  of  this  in  your  valuable  Journal, 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Hbnbt  Bbnhaii. 

13,  Middleeex  Place,  LiMton  Orove, 
Hifo.  letk  1933. 


MEDICAL  BEFORM  IN  FIUNCE. 

PBACTICS  OF  MEDICINE  AND  PBAB« 

MACT  SEPABATB. 

ilf.  Agedum,  sume  hoc  ptisanariom  oryzas. 
0.  Quanti  emtss  T  Af.  Parvo.  O.  Quanti  ergoT 

Hor.  Sat.  2,  3,  155. 

Wm  resume,  with  increased  pleasure,  our- 
review  of  the  Report  upon  Medical  Re* 
form  in  France,  presented  to  the  Acade«- 
my  of  Medicine  from  its  Committee  tj 
M.  Double.  ThAt  Report  has  been 
adopted  hy  the  Academy,  with  a  few 
yerhal  amendments,  and  it  is,  hy  this 
time;,  to  he  found  in  the  bureau  of  M* 
Guizot  Before  the  reading  of  the  Report 
was  concluded,  the  minister  had  ad»' 
dressed  to  the  Academy  a  letter,  express- 
ing  his  approbation  of  its  activity;  ho 
announced,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
government  to  introduce  a  complete  [Hro* 
ject  of  law  upon  the  sulject  in  the  ap- 
proadung  session,  and  eonduded  with 
requesting  the  Academy  to  transmit  to 
him  its  report  hy  the  end  of  the  month 
(November),  as  he  should  regret  being 
obliged  to,  tt$t  without  it  This  is  a 
sample  of  the  spirit  with  which  the 
French  government  has  undertaken  this 
important  sulgect  The  Faculty  has  slso 
presented  to  the  Minister  a  report,  whidi 
concurs  in  all  essential  particulars  with 
that  of  the  Academy*  In  fact,  the  Pro- 
feuion  in  France  seems  agreed  upon  the 
necessary  reforms;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Medical  Association  in 
Paris  (a  vduntary  body)  will  approve  of 
the  condusions  of  the  Academy.  MM. 
Qrflla,  Husson,  Joly,  Amussat,  and  Julca 
Gnerin  have  been  appointed  e  committer^ 
to  prepare  its  lepoKt* 
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iU  hMd  are  naturally  iband  eiwetey  mm 
at  diatingoiBlied  rdpatation  ia  the 
profesdon  —  those  who  constimte  the 
Academies  and  the  Facaltiea  ;  fat 
there  is  no  petty,  jealous  diatinction 
among  the  educated  practitionen  in 
France.  The  other  party—the  aeeond 
class  of  practitionero— whose  pretension 
is  ignorance,  has  no  natural  head*  With 
us  there  may  he  said  to  he  three  contend- 
ing  parties.  The  great  hody  of  the  pro- 
perly educated  medical  practitio&cn  an 
assailed,  on  the  one  hand>  by  a  party 
daiming  an  equality  of  rights  upon  infe- 
rior qualifications,  and  too  often  carrying 
the  arts  of  trade  into  the  practice  of  a 
profession;  and^  on  the  other,  they  an 
pressed  hy  the  insulting  prerogativea  of  a 
small  hut  powerftd  body,  which^  standi]^ 
isolated  from  the  mass  6f  the  profession, 
possesses  the  strong  holds  of  the  CoDeges 
and  Universitiea.  We  advert  to  this  di- 
stinction between  the  hostile  partleB  of 
the  two  countries,  since  €o  ua  it  flKpoaea 
the  folly,  or  the  knavery,  of  those  who 
expect  any  thing  good  to  emanate  feom 

it  is  a  mockery  to  aspect  the  suggestion  of    the   Academies   or  Faculties    of    tfiia 

any  salutary  reform  firom  the  organised    country. 


This  unanimity  in  the  profession  and 
energy  in  the  government,  warrant 
our  conclusion,  that  many  months  will 
not  elapse  before  the  Medical  P»>fession 
in  France  will  be  organised  by  law  upon 
the.basis  of  the  report  at  present  before 
us.  One  ofour  contemporaries  oonsdes  its 
flighted  lupporters  by  the  cheering  inti- 
mation, that  it  is  confidently  asserted  the 
whole  will  end  in  no  such  great  reform 
alter  all :  bating  the  suppression  of  medi- 
cal Juries  (the  examiners,  our  readers  will 
i>eoolleet>  of  the  officers  of  health,  or  gene- 
ral practitioners  in  France),  every  thing 
else  will  remain  in  statu  quo. 

This,  indeed,  would  be  no  great  reform 
after  all !  We  entertain  very  difl^rent 
CKpectations.  We  do,  with  much  more 
consistency,  agree  with  our  contemporary 
in  thinking,  that  the  Academicians  and 
the  Faculty  of  France  have  displayed  an 
earnestness  and  an  ability  worthy  the 
xeformers  in  a  great  nation ;  and  we  aet 
Ike  greater  value  on  their  labour^,  because. 
In  the  first  pbce,  in  the  deplorable  con* 
dition  of  our  Colleges  and  Universitieiy 


heads  ef  the  profesaion  in  this  country; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  because,  fortu- 
nately for  the  interests  of  medical  reform 
at  home,  the  very  qucationa  upon  which 
the  profesaion  in  France  ia  now  agreed, 
after  mature  delibention^--touching  equa- 


The  report  reeonimenda  the  estahliah- 

ment  by  law  of  Departmental  Medleal 
Councils,  in  place  of  die  Coundla  of 
Disciplina  These  institutions  are  to  ex* 
erciae  a  spedea  of  moral  jnriadietioDy  by 
secret  or  public  censurs^  over  lA  Uie 


ttty  of  profesalonal  rank,  uniformity  of    members  of  the  profession,  in  tbeir  de- 


education,  distinct  practice  of  pharmacy, 
•r^must  be  debated,  and  receive  ihefar  an* 
swe^-*yea  or  nay— before  any  reformation 
ia  attempted  in  our  own  medical  organi* 
alien. 


meanour  with  r^ard  to  dieir  patients  or 
to  each  other;  and  to  them  are  to  be 
intrusted  the  important  dutiea  of  en* 
forcing,  hefore  the  publie  trfboiiri^ 
the  law  against  quatkery,  <*  which  is," 


In  trulih,  there  are  but  two  contencBng  says  the  report,  'Mo  medicincb  what  hy- 

^arUes  in  France  ;~in  one,  we  recognise  pocrisy  is  to  morahty."  They  are  to  pre* 

those  who  have  received  a  regular  and  pare  lists  of  the  persons  qualified   by 

extensive  medical   education,  and  who  diploma  to  practise;  to  examine   the 

hive  datolad  their  time,  their  money,  apothecaries'  shops ;  grant  certiftentea  of 

and  their  talents,  to  ita  eequMtinn.    At  service  to  their  apprefetieea>  ^oi^  Isally, 
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to^BoPfif^  iJldocaawnto  wUeh  iQtj  duow 
l^vpim  the  biabofj  9£  medical  intti- 
tmjopg  or  medioil  utatigtice. 
.  From  the  decisioik»  of  tliese  Coundk^ 
tfaii  9t€nftd  mny  ^peal  to  a  ooimcU  of 
aqpeiior  reiqaon,  to  be  eatabliahed  in  the. 


of  medicine  w«re  altogether  auppre—ed. 
For  fMmie  wiknown  reasona^  however, 
they  were  again  revived,  and  have  had 
fdnce  a  precarious  but  very  extensive  ez« 
iatence.  The  Academy  recommends  their 
absolute  suppression,  or,  at  least,  that 


cppitatf  «nd  ultimately  he  mtnf  seek  the^    they  should  be  placed  on  the  footing  of 


judgment  of  the  Omr  BoyaU. 

To  guard  against  the  encroacfamcnta  of 
the  police,  the  report  insisU  upon  the 
absolute  independence  of  the  Coundla  ^ 
the^  they  ahall  consist  of  nine  members 
in  the  departm^ta,  and  double  that, 
nmnber  in  the  capital ;  that  doctors  alone 
shall  be  eligible,  but  that  every  person 
mtject  to  their  jurisdiction  shall  have 
a.voice  in  the  election;  that  a  third  shall 
retire  by  seniority  every  three  yeaif,  and 
4iall  not  be  eUgUOe  again  till  the  sab- 
sequent  three  years. 

Such  are  the  genml  features  of  these 
i^tutions.  Jfi  renewing  the  arguments 
for  their  adt^tion,  we  feel  pride  in  obi* 
icrvvig  that  the  tone  of  ipedical  ethiea  in 
thia  country  must  be  much  hi^er  than 
in  Franoe^  The  instancea  among  us  of 
depraved  vas^nS  conduct  in  a  professional 
capacity  are  very  rare;  any  breaches  of 


patents,  with  this  difference,  that  they 
should  be  sulgect  to  the  previous  ap« 
proval  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine; 
their  sale  to  be  confined  to  the  apotbe* 
caries. 

By  these  three  |preat  altemtiona,  the 
establishment  of  a  single  order  of  medical 
men,  the  creation  of  Departmental  Medi* 
cal  Councils,  and  the  subjecting  of  quack 
medicines  to  the  law  of  patents,  the 
Committee  expects  the  suppression  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  abuses  com- 
mitted in  the  practice  of  medicine.  There 
4re  som^  however,  for  whidi  special 
l^slation  is  necessary. 
.  1.  Dentists,,  oculists,  &c.,  in  fine,  .all 
irho  practice  any  branch  of  medicine, 
i|[iuat  possess  the  diploma  of  doctor. 
^  S.  **  There  are  serious  inconveniences," 
continues  the  Report,  ''in a  medical  man 
uUing.  medicines,  or  ia  an  apothecary 


<}owmiro  are  sure  to  ruin  the  practice  of    practising  medicine.    The  least  is  a  poly^ 
the  offender ;  and  we  do  not  foresee  any    pharmacy,  ruinoue  to  the  patient^  and 


necessity  of  legislation  to  correct  these 
evils*  The  suppression  of  quackery  can 
qslj  be  efiecCual,  when  the  qusting  in- 
itittttieiis  are  suited  to  the  wanta  of  ao- 
elety.  Hence  nthe.  inefficiency,  of  the 
CoU^of  Phyadana,  in  psotecting  the 
rq;ular  praetitiflner ;  hence  the  immii* 
nity  with  which  quncks  of  all  sorfii  violate 
the  statute  of  the  Apothecaries'  HaV, 
whilst  the  ill^diwtid  «fi»xt8  of  thia  hUtiBr 
body  often  airame  the  tppoanaoe  of 
tyfamdeal  i^craectttioBu 
«  Tho  mport  enters  into  an  daborste 
iBoret  remedice,  or  quack  medi- 
In.dM  firsi  reforms  after,  the 


daog^reus.to  Bpiencej  without  taking  into 
qonsideriitipn  thet  medicine  and  phar- 
macy are  sufficiently,  vi^t  to  occupy  each 
^n  entire  intellect,  and  cannot  be  culti- 
tated  at  the  same  time  with  all  the 
necessary  care*  It  is  not  that  we  refuse 
to  ellow  the  medical  man  to  procure 
himself  to  be  admitted  as  an  apothecary, 
apd.thexeverse;  it  is  the  simultaneoua 
practice  of  the  two  professions  that  we 
wish  to  proscribe"  . 
.  It  propose^  therefore,  that  none  shall 
QMnbine  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and 
medicine,  under  a  penalty  of  10^000 
j&ancs  (fOwit  M>/.)>  to  be  tpplod  for  a 
nfmnnd  ofienoe. 


6d2 '  M^dtciad  Reform  in  f  ranee. 

5.  No  doctor  ahall  be  aUowed  to  make  ezerase  of  thdr  judgmait    him  been 

any  agreement  with  an  apothecary>  nor  qnestioned    in    some    of  the    inferior 

derive  any  profit  firom  the  medicines  he  tribunals,   which   are   to  be  fbimd  in 

-prescribes.  France.     The  Peport  proposes  to  de- 

4.  It  seems  a  crime  of  a  very  daring  darethe  law  upon  this  sabject     Some 

character  has  been  recently  detected  in  absurd  distinctums,  as  to  the  rig^t  to 

France;  the  substitution  of  persons  in  recover  fees,  govern  this  bfandi  of  our 

passing  the  examinations  for  the  degree  law.     A  physician's  fees  should  be  as 

of  doctor.    This  is  somewhat  bolder  than  recoverable  in  a  court  of  law  as  those 

ihe  false  ceertificates  which  the  Coll^  of  of  a  surgeon^  and  he  should  be  equally 

Surgeons  have  lately  denounced.  Perhaps  responsible  for  want  of  reasonable  skilL 


the  laxity  of  the  system  of  Inscriptions 
affi)rdsan  opportunity  for  its  commission. 
The  report  proposes  an  adequate  punish- 
ment for  its  suppression. 

5.  No  persons  are  to  be  admissible  to 
any  public  medical  functions  without  the 
necessary  diploma. 

6.  No  foreigner  is  to  be  allowed,  by  go- 
vernment, to  practise  until  he  shall  have 
undergone  the  probationary  acts  before  a 
Faculty. 

7.  By  an  article  in  the  Code  of  Napo- 
leon, the  breach  of  professional  secrets 
was  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
except  in  cases  in  which  the  law  compels 
their  disclosure.  This  exception  is  ex- 
tremely ofiensive  to  the  Medical  IVofes- 
don  in  France ;  as  it  was  introduced,  iu 
fact,  as  a  part  of  the  imperial  system  of 
espionage:  the  Report,  therefore,  re* 
quires  its  abolition.  In  this  country, 
a  non-judicial  breach  of  professional 
secrets  is  left  to  the  laws  of  honour  and 
good  feeling.  Our  courts  of  justice  will 
not  allow  the  barrister  or  the  attorney  to 
give  such  secrets  in  evidence,  but  the  me> 
dical  practitioner  is  bound  to  oommuni* 
cate,  before  the  public  tribunals,  every 
thiiig  which  comes  to  his  knowledge  in  a 
professional  capacity.  This  point  has 
been  long  settled  upon  authority,  although 
our  judges  have,  at  times,  disapproved  of 
the  practice. 

8.  The  irresponsibility  of  medical  prac- 
<mau  in  the  proper  ml  consdentioiui 


After  demanding  the  abolition  of  the 
annual  tax  upon  the  practidoncTS  of  me* 
dicine,  a  tax  to  which  no  other  fiberal 
profession  is  liable,  the  Keport  reoom* 
mends  a  codification  in  a  single  act  of  all 
the  laws  relating  to  medicine.  This  be* 
nefit  we  hope  to  enjoy  by  and  by. 

Among  other  regulations  respecting  the 
apothecaries,  besides  those  which  we  have 
already  given,  it  is  proposed,  that  none 
shall  be  admitted  as  pupils,  or  apprentioeB» 
without  the  sanction  of  the  general  depart* 
mental  councils,  who  shall  inqiiiie  into 
the  conduct  and  education  of  the  candi* 
dates,  and  examine  them  in  physics,  ma- 
thematics, and  natural  history.  The  sub- 
sequent admission  to  the  rank  of  an 
apothecary  depends  upon  the  Facoltj  of 
Pharmacy. 

As  it  might  be  inconvenient  in  aoroe 
parts  of  the  country,  to  have  a  doctor's 
prescription  pr^ared  by  an  apothecary, 
it  is  proposed,  that  patients;,  who  live  at  a 
certain  distance  from  an  apothecary's 
shop,  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  their 
remedies  from  their  medical  men. 

The  Report,  in  conduaion,  recommends 
the  publication  of  an  Official  Fharmaoo* 
poeia,  with  such  additions  and  alterationa, 
from  time  to  tim^  as  the  improved  state 
of  the  science  of  medicine  shall  requite. 

Such  aro  the  principal  heads  of  this 
exodQent  document  We  shall  return  to 
the  snlgect  at  another  time,  when  we 
propoie  to  canTM  the  sdicmcB  of  Madical 
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"BLdbm  already  broadied  among  ub,  in- 
doding  that  last  norelty,  the  Central 
Board  of  Commisdoners* 


LA  PITIB. 

Paraplegia  cured  hy  Nux  Vomica. 

A  GIRL,  Bt.  20,  was  admitted  for  a  paraplegic 
weakness  of  the  lower  extremities;  she  had 
ready  command  over  the  muscles;  but  their 
energies  were  so  feeble,  that  she  could  not 
walk>  or  even  stand  erect,  but  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes; the  toes  were  in  a  constant  state  of 
extension,  and  upon  any  attempt  to  advance, 
the  thighs  bended  upon  the  pelvis,  the  gait  be- 
came unsteady  and  tottering,  the  feet  crossed 
and  became  entwined  with  each  other,  and  she 
would  fall  on  the  ground  if  not  supported* 
This  loss  of  power  was  most  marked  towards 
evening,  and  also  during  the  periods  of  men* 
struation.  The  sensibility  of  the  limbs  was 
unaffected,  and  her  constitution  sound  in  other 
respects.  The  disease  had  commenced  in  her 
eleventh  year. 

The  alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica  was  ad- 
ministered daily  in  an  enema;  the  dose  at  first 
was  two  grains,  and  gradually  raised  to  five, 
on  the  fourth  day  the  power  over  the  limbs 
was  somewhat  greater,  and  the  catamenia  were 
induced.  Latterly  the  strychnine  was  given 
by  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  pills,  in  doses  of 
one-eighth,  one-quarter,  one-half,  and  two- 
thirds,  of  a  grain.  In  two  months  and  a  half 
she  was  discharged  cured.-^ ^rcA.  Gen* 


HOPITAL   DB  LA  CHABITB. 

Oaijicaiion  of  the  valvet  and  trunk  of  the 

Aorta, 

A  WOMAN,  sBt.  60,  was  admitted  nearly  in  a 
dying  state ;  she  had  ceased  to  menstruate  at 
50,  and  since  that  time  had  been  repeatedly 
affected  by  a  stiflaig  sensation,  accompanied 
With  pafly  swdlinga  of  the  body.  She  had 
never  had  the  venereal  disease,  nor  ever  taken 
nercttiy. 

On  the  day  after  her  admission  she  presented 
the  following  symptoms.  Extremities  cold  and 
oongciCed;  alight  genciai  ioflltntion  of  the 


subcutaneous  cellular  tissue ;  vdns  of  the  neck 
distended;  orthopnoea;  suffocation;  difficulty 
in  speech;  refers  her  principal  sufferings  to 
her  chest;  percussion  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  gave  no  audible  sound ;  the  heart  pul- 
sated with  rather  more  force  than  in  its  norma! 
state;  bruit  de  souffiet  distinctly  perceptible; 
pulsations  regular,  but  could  be  scarcely  felt 
at  the  wrist. 

These  symptoms  were  apparently  diagnostic 
of  contraction  of  the  aortic  valves,  with  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart.  Although  her  symptoms 
taken  entirely  were  of  the  worst  kind,  and  the 
circulation  through  the  system  was  principally 
of  a  venous  character,  it  appeared  highly  re- 
quisite that  her  sufferings  should  be  relieved. 
Fifteen  leeches  were  applied  over  the  region 
of  the  heart,  pediluvia  and  maniluvia  were 
prescribed,  and  the  nitrate  of  potass  was  given 
internally. 

On  the  following  day  she  was  somnolent, 
sub-apoplectic,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
palpitations,  which  were  somewhat  diminished, 
all  her  other  symptoms  were  increased.  The 
pulse  was  as  on  the  previous  day,  nearly  in- 
sensible.   She  died  during  the  following  night 

Auiopty. — There  was  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  of  yellow  serum  in  each  pleura,  and  some 
in  the  pericardium  and  peritoneum.  The  liver 
was  enlarged,  hardened,  and  altered  in  ks 
structure;  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
was  every  where  infiltrated;  the  skin  was 
soft  and  flaccid',  as  in  those  who  have  been 
subject  to  anarsaca;  Che  venous  system  was 
gorged. 

The  heart,  which  was  of  the  size  of  two 
fists,  nearly  filled  the  entire  distended  pericar- 
dium ;  there  was  equal  hypertrophy  with  dila- 
tation in  the  four  cavities ;  but  the  hyper- 
trophy was  more  developed  in  the  left  ventricle, 
and  the  dilatation  more  prominent  in  the  right. 
The  blood  which  they  contained  was  in  soft 
black  clots,  like  thickened  jelly ;  their  texture 
was  but  slightly  adherent,  and  not  fibrinous. 
On  introducing  the  finger  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle there  was  found  an  obstruction  at  the 
aortic  orificet 

This  obstruction  was  caused  by  a  consider- 
able thickening  of  the  three  sigmoidal  valves, 
which  appeared  fixed,  but  at  a  slight  distance 
from  6ach  other,  leaving  between  them  but  a 
chink  or  an  irregular  triangular  opening* 
scarcely  allowing  a  small  pea  to  pass.  They 
letamed  nothing  of  their  aatmalfom^iP'" 


QBi.     liaUam  HmfHal  RepQtt$.^Eof0l  HospiM  cflSmUa  Ciiara. 


sangkn  mad  inilMMiU  M&n  dcfieUiw 
speedilj  rortoied  faim;  nai  ail  that  he  con- 
plained  of  was  a  deep-seated  paio  in  the  left 
ear^  accompanied  with  tinnitus.  Blisters  and 
other  lopical  means  voieiried,  but  to  no 
purpose ;  he,  therefore,  left  the  hospital,  but 
soon  returned,  when,  in  addition  to  the  otalgia, 
there  was  a  swelling,  oi  the  meatus  extemus, 
and  he  was  tormented  with  headacfa.  By 
cupping,  antimontal  ointment,  &c.  he  was  re- 
lieved, and  enjoyed  a  respite  for  several  days, 
but  it  was  only  a  respite,  for  his  distresses 
soon  came  back,  worse  than  ever ;  the  head- 
ach  was  accompanied  with  violent  pnlsatioai^ 
and  a  feeling  of  burning  heat;  the  patient  was 
feverish  and  watchful,  and  the  integnnents 
over  the  squamous  bone  were  pnHy  and  in- 
ossifications,  which  became  thicker  towards  its,    flamed ;  leeches  were  applied  to  the  inside  of 


%y  or  iofitna«;  thay  were  baid,  britUe,  and* 

calcareous. 

latemally  at  the  aortic  opeoiagi  nothing, 
abnormal  presented  itself.  A  few  cartilaginous 
patches  only  presented  themselves,  but  higher 
up  the  structural  alterations  were  more  evi- 
dent. Immediately  after  giving  off  the  braehio- 
oephali,  carotid,  and  left  sub-<claviculac  trunks 
below  an  internal  projection  corresponding 
with  the  angle  of  reflection  of  the  aorta^  there 
"was  found  on  the  inside  of  this  vessel  a  small 
aneurismal  dilatation,  with  alteration  and  ossi- 
fication of  the  arterial  tunics.  Externally  this 
formed  a  prominent  tumour ;  internally  a  pouch 
nearly  of  a  size  to  admit  a  large  nut.  Inter- 
nally it  was  about  one  inch  iu  diameter,  its 
base  was  unequal,  rough,  and  encrusted  with 


centre,  at  which  point  the  excavatioii  appeared 
deeper,  and  seemed  to  border  still,  on  some 
other  part.  On  examining  the  external  sur- 
&ce  more  minutely,  a  hard  stalk  was  felt,  which, 
on  being  deprived  of  the  cellular  tissue  cover- 


the  nostril  with  considerable  benefit,  still  there 
was  the  beating  pain  in  the  head,  which  at 
stated  periods  became  much  exacerbated.  For 
about  six  days  he  was  tolerably  easy,  but  this 
deceitful  calm  was  soon  ibUowed  by  another 


ing  it,  was  found  to  be  the  artery  itself,  ossi-  attack  of  suflbiogs,  the  swelling  of  the  inte- 
fied,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  aneu-  guments  had  now  increased,  and  pressure  with 
rismal  excavation,  and  on  the  other  by  the  the  finger  caused  pain  and  left  a  pit. 
pulmonary  artery,  on  slitting  open  which  a  These  alternations  of  suflRtrings  and  rdief, 
little  reddened  depressed  orifice  showed  th^  the  dbtressingheadach,  which  never  altofpthcr 
orifice  of  this  diseased  artery.  left  the  poor  patient,  and  the  immunity  of  the 

This  last  was  ossified  and  obliterated  for  its-  intellectual  faculties  led  Dr.  Scalvanti,  of  Pisa, 
^hole  length.  Its  thickness  was  about  three-  (die  narrator  of  the  case)  to  predict  disease  of 
quarters  of  a  line,  and  its  length  from  six  to 
eight  lines.  It  was  placed  like  an  arch  between 
the  two  arteries,  and  beneath  the  curve  of  the 
aorta  from  the  point  where  it  rose  abo.ve  the- 
pulmonary  artery  to  the  central  point  of  the 
aneurismal  tumour. 

.  The  other  circulatory  vessels  presented  their 
normal  appearance  ^  the  other  parts,  of  the 
body  were  not  examined..^/oum«  Univ.  €i 
heb. 


the  cerebellum,  according  to  the  opinion  an- 
nounced by  Lallemand,  in  his  Anatomical  and 
Physiological  Researches.  A  doubt  existed, 
whether  the  cerebellum  was  primarily  diseased, 
or  subsequently  to  a  disease  of  the  Internal 
However  this  might  be,  the  man 


ear 


Italian  f^ospftal  llqiott^, 

ROYAL  HOSPITAL  OF   SANTA  CHIARA; 

PISA. 

Encytted  Abiceu  of  the  Cerebellum  commu-' 
nicaiing  otUioards, 

A  sobniBnf  ^t.  23^  of  a  plethoric  and  healthy 

constitution,  was  admitted  with  the  following 

synpiMBs,  which  had  saddenly  come   on; 

'^m  pyiexia,  severe;  hcadash,  stupor,  hard 

'ting  puW  Ab.     The  left  paotU  waa 


worse,  in  spite  of  occasional  intervals  of  a  few 
days'  ease ;  each  attack  was  now  severe  and 
alarming;  he  became  almost  quite  deaf  and 
stupid,  and  the  external  sweUing  extended 
along  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones.  A 
snrgeon,  who  was  called  in  consultation,  re- 
commended an  incision  upon  the  mastoid 
proeess.  lie  considered  (hatthe  disease  was 
altogether  external,  and  that  no  suppuration  of 
the  ceret>eUum  coald  have  taken  place,  because 
there  were  no  qrmptoma  of  oempraasioD,  and 
the  inteUect  was  little  impaired.  Ha  was  not 
aware  of  the  results  of  LaUemand'sReBearchaa. 
The  incision  was  made,  and  the  bone  laid  bai^ 
but  no  appearance  of  distMte  waa  io!  be  seen ; 
the  lipa.  of  the  woiin4»  however,  were  kept 
««rt^    Th9  imli^fMMKl  al  fim  very  ^nO- 


f|rM|rrtlM  bMiUi  and  tefsm  ww*  rar*    nads  tern  rmb  iaio  iMrboMi 


pruhlSly  i«Utv«di  and  the  external  swelUng 
oiUGh  raduoed.  Hia  pbyaiogoomy,  however, 
beeame  aora  stupid*  and  hia  apeech  betrayed 
a  wavering  state  of  mind.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
tbat,  during  the  intervab  of  ease*  his  appetite 
was  always  vigorous;  unfortunately  for  him- 
self he,  on  one  ocoasion,  had  indulged  to 
exeess  *,  he  was  seiud  with  obetinate  vomiting, 
beeame  paralytic,  and  died  on  the  29th  of 
June. 

XHst^Hon. — On  cutting  down  to  the  bone, 
the  temporal  muscle  was  found  to  be  healthy 
the  pericranium  was  ^mewhat  thickened,  and 
a  spoonful  of  pus  was  found  underneath  it, 
between  the  squamous  and  zygomatic  portions 
of  the  OS  temporis;  a  hole  penetrated  right 
through  the  bone,  just  above  the  meatus  and 
the  itorius  ezternus.  The  membranes  of  the 
brain  were  highly  injected;  that  portion  of 
the  left  hemisphere,  which  occupies  the  middle 
and  lateral  fossa  of  the  basis  cranii,  was  very  con- 
siderably increased  in  volume ;  the  cerebral  an- 
fractuosities  had  disappeared,  and  the  cerebral 
substance  was  unusually  resistent  and  elastic ; 
the  dura  mater  was  perforated  opposite  to  the 
hole  through  the  bone.  Upon  opening  the 
lateral  ventricles,  it  was  observed  that  the  lefi 
one  was  sensibly  diminished  in  capacity,  and 
right  beneath  it  a  sac,  or  cavity,  of  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg,  was  found ;  the  medullary  sub- 
stance had  been  wasted  away,  so  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  sac  were  formed  by  the 
cortical,  or  grey  portion,  it  terminated  out- 
wardly in  a  funnel-shaped  prolongation,  which 
Qon^municate4,  by  the  previously  mentioned 
apertures  through  the  dura  mater  and  the 
bone,  with  the  abscess  under  the  pericranium. 
The  walls  of  the  sac  had  a  fibrous  appearance, 
and  altogether  resembled  an  inflamed  mucous 
membrane.  The  rest  of  the  encephalon  was 
normal. — Annal.  Univ. 

{ConHmedfrtm  jMye  605.) 

'  On  the  17Ui  ef  Deeember,  800  Ooaititn* 
thwulfati  atde  a  sovCie  acroia  the  Doaro  to 
rewDW  vine  from  a  store  on  Ike  aoolh  side 
in  the  pnMeMiott  of  the  edeay.  Befinw  they 
completed  the  object  of  the  sorties  th»  Mi» 
MM  1MM|  tbeM  te  flMk 


a»4he 

hurry  and  confusion  of  a  desperate  retreat. 
In  crossing  the  viver  they  became  exposed  to 
a  galling  fire  of  musketry;  some  of  them, 
t^ierefore,  finding  H-M.S.  Orestes  close  to, 
sought  her  lee  for  protection.  Our  ship  now 
found  herself  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  shower 
of  musket-balls,  and  one  of  her  crew  (Mr. 
Connor)  whose  curiosity  had  induced  him  to 
disobey  orders  and  expose  himself,  received  a 
wound  in  his  chest.  The  missile, — a  large 
slug  about  one-third  the  size  of  a  musket-ball, 
eniered  his  chest  a  little  bek>w  the  left  axilla, 
and  lodged.  When  taken  below  he  appeared 
a  good  deal  alarmed ;  breathed  with  difficulty ; 
pulse  was  frequent  and  feeble;  complained 
greatly  of  oppression  about  his  heart,  and  said 
he  could  feel  the  ball  beating  deep  iu  his 
ohest  By  means  of  the  stethoscope  I  found 
the  respiration  rather  puerile  in  the  right  side, 
but  obscure  in  the  other.  The  action  of  the 
heart  was  not  distinctly  heard.  Several  timea 
I  heard  most  plainly  the  **  metallic  respira- 
tion." In  about  three  hours  after  he  received 
his  wound,  he  breathed  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty, and  was  so  restless,  that  we  had  fears  of 
his  instantly  expiring,  but  a  large  bleeding 
had  such  a  good  effect  that  he  began  to  feel 
almost  well,  and  breathe  almost  easily.  To 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  abstain  firom  food. 

18th.  Eight  A.M.  Slept  more.  Has  pain 
in  his  chest,  and  has  coughed  up  several  times 
some  florid  blood.  Pulse  106;  breathing 
easy ;  skin  natural.  To  be  bled  to  faintness, 
to  have  an  aperient  draught,  and  to  be  kept  as 
low  as  possible. 

Eight  p.  M .  Is  much  in  the  same  state  as 
this  morning;  has  coughed  up  blood  several 
times;  has  been  freely  bled ;  boweii  purged 
twice;  did  not  hear  the  "metallic  respira- 
tioD ;  action  of  the  heart  remains  obscure. 
Rigid  abstinence  to  tie  continued, 

19th.  Eight  A.  M.  Slept  at  intervals;  coogh 
alight;  expertoratibn  bloody;  distressing  hie* 
oup;  breathing  pretty  easy.  No  pain  in 
chest,  except  on  fall  inspiration,  and  then 
slight.  Conld  not  apply  the  stethoscope  §w 
ooise^  and  can  do  thai  eflbctually  only  in  the 
night 

Sight  p.  a.  Gomplafan  very  Utile  to<«ight 
Hleoiip  is  th»  only  distressing  synpCow. 
Hcoi4  Ike  ^  dMiaUie  respiration/*  and  nbo 
Ilia  •'melallie  liiihlh^'*  several  Hmea,  and 
disHMlf*    TW  eontem  tiM  mb*  tb* 
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stinence,  and  to  hare  a  saline  draught  three 
tiines  a  day. 

20th.  Eight  A.M.  Slept  badly;  ha»  great 
pain  in  the  chest,  more  cough,  and  great  diflS- 
culty  of  breathing;  no  particular  thirst; 
pulse  110,  but  not  strong.  To  be  again  bled 
to  fiiintness,  and  draughts  to  be  continued. 

Eight  p.  M.  Is  much  the  same,  though  bled ; 
blood  neither  cupped  nor  buffed;  has  not 
~  coughed  up  blood ;  did  not  hear  the  metallic 
respiration  or  tinkling.  Continue  the  me- 
dicine.   A  blister  to  chest. 

21st.  Eight  A.M.  Slept  badly,  but  feels 
belter  to-day  than  yesterday ;  has  less  pain  in 
the  chest,  and  breathes  with  much  more  ease. 
Pulse  of  a  better  character ;  bowels  confined. 
To  continue  the  saline  draughts,  and  to  have 
calomel  gr.vj.,  jalap  xiij.  immediately. 

Eight  p.  M.  Is  much  in  the  same  state  as 
this  morning.  Heard  to-night  more  dis- 
tinctly, and  several  times  the  *'  metallic  re- 
spiration" and  *'  tinkling." 

From  this  moment  he  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly to  improve,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
about  a  month  he  was  quite  well.  During 
the  first  three  weeks  of  that  period  I  heard 
distinctly  and  several  times  daily  the  "me- 
tallic respiration  "  and  "  tinkling."  Not  once 
did  I  hear  the  "  metallic  resonance."  It 
might  have  existed  and  I  not  detect  it  for 
want  of  custom  and  delicacy  of  ear.  The 
antiphlogistic  system  was  observed  throughout 
to  a  rigid  extent.  This  individual  is  now  in  the 
Orestes  in  good  health,  which  he  has  enjoyed 
since  his  recovery  without  the  least  interruption. 

MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

Fbver,  80  called,  one  of  the  most  common 
diseases  in  our  metropolis,  until  of  late  years, 
did  not  meet  with  attention  from  English  phy- 
sicians at  all  equivalent  to  its  importance.  It 
was  not  until  the  scrutinising  mind  of  Brous- 
sais,  and  the  active  mind  of  Clutterbock,  had 
directed  attention  to  some  locale  as  yet  over- 
looked, that  practitioners  came  to  the  bedside 
with  any  thing  like  rational  views  of  this  im- 
portant disease.  Before  this  era  in  medicine, 
the  case-books  abounded  with  putrid,  perni- 
cious, adynamic,  and  pituitous  fevers,  terms 
U  denoting  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  subject 
Bat,  important  aa  is  the  gastro-enterite  of 


Broussais,  and  the  cerebral  affectioii  of  Clntter- 
buck,  we  are  not  to  fix  our  attention  too  ezchi- 
sively  upon  one  particular  organ.  Happily 
for  us,  we  may  learn  experience  from  the 
errors  of  great  men ;  we  may  pluck  the  good 
and  reject  the  evil  of  their  theories;  and, 
steering  safely  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
obtain  a  happy  result  of  our  labours. 

Neither  should  the  head,  or  the  abdomen, 
or  the  chest,  be  exclusively  attended  to,  bat  all 
parts  claim  an  equal  share  in  the  consideration 
of  the  practitioner.  The  disease  should  not 
be  treated  for  its  name,  as  it  often  is,  but  its 
symptoms  should  be  narrowly  watched  and 
judiciously  combated  as  they  arise  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease ;  this^  and  this  alone,  is 
the  mode  by  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
discover  the  organ  or  organs  affected,  and  the 
appropriate  remedies  for  their  cure.  It  is, 
however,  sometimes  a  matter  of  no  small  dif. 
Acuity  to  distinguish  the  seat  of  disease  in 
fever.  In  some  cases,  all  the  symptoms  are 
directed  to  the  head,  while  the  cause  exists  in 
the  abdomen ;— this  fact  is  illustrated  by  the 
cases  subjoined.  It  is^  I  think,  pretty  gene- 
rally allowed,  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  fevers  are  attended  with  intestinal  disease. 

I  would  suggest  as  an  invariable  rule,  that 
those  remedies,  which  are  known  to  have  a 
peculiar  influence  in  arresting  inflammation, 
and  removing  and  repairing  its  effects,  should 
be  perseveringly  and  judiciously  employed. 
I  allude  more  particularly  to  mercury.    The 
protoxide  of  that  metal,  in  the  form  of  hyd.  c. 
cret&,  does  appear  to  produce  these  effect  more 
satisfactorily  and  with  less  disturbance  to  the 
general  system  than  any  other  form  which  C 
have  seen    employed.     But  whilst  we  are 
arresting  this  inflammation,  and  necessarily 
reducing  the  S3rstem  by  the  remedy,  we  must 
not  forget,  that  we  have  at  the  same  time  to 
assist  nature  in  repairing  those  destructions 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  disease.     And 
this  desirable  end  is  not  to  be  effected  by  gene- 
ral and  powerful  stimulants,  as  wine,  brandy, 
&c.,  but  the  system  is  to  be  supported  by 
animal  broths,  jellies,  arrow-root,  ftc,  at  this 
critical  stage  of  the  disease.    If.it  be  neces- 
sary to  admmister  stimuUnts,  u  it  often  in. 
deed  is,  to  rally  the  enfeebled  powen,  we 
most  select  them  at  the  same  time  mild  and 
diffusible,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  gradually  to 
feel  our  way. 
AocQidiDg  to  these  ptinciples  tht  ticitaiett 
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.of  fever  requires  nothing  more  than  simplicity 
and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  medical  at- 
tendant; and  experience  sliall  declare  it  to  be 
true,  that  the  physician  who  thus  combats 
fever  will  meet  with  a  foe  much  less  invincible 
than  he  who  adopts  the  ancient  method  of 
piactice. 

Matilda  Pole^  a  servant,  set.  19,  admitted 
into  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  under  the  care  of 
.  Dr.  Wilson,  Nov.  19th.  Face  flushed,  skin 
dry,  tongue  clean,  pulse  120,  small.  No  pain 
in  the  abdomen;  bowels  open,  stools  natural 
in  colour,  but  watery.  Does  not  complain  of 
any  thing ;  has  a  disposition  to  sleep,  almost 
amounting  to  stupor.  Had  rigors  six  days 
ago,  with  some  sickness,  attended  with  head- 
ach,  and  occasionally  delirious  at  night. 

Abradat.  cap.  et  applic.  lotio  frigida. 

To  be  sponged  with  vinegar  and  water. 

Calomel  gr.  v.  nocte,  et  rep.  mane. 

20tb.  But  little  sleep ;  constantly  moaning; 
no.  delirium.  There  is  more  stupor  this  morn- 
ing ;  the  tongue  is  disposed  to  be  dry ;  pulse 
frequent,  no  strength,  and  occasionally  irre- 
gular, so  that  it  is  counted  with  difficulty. 
The  face  on  one  side  is  intensely  flushed, 
while  the  other  side  is  pale  and  exsanguine. 
Bowels  relaxed  ;  no  sickness ;  no  pain  in  the 
abdomen. 

Hyd.  c.  cretll,  gr.  ^.  6tis.    Beef  tea. 

21st^Much  in  the  same  state;  disposition 
io  sleep  the  same,  but  she  is  quite  collected 
when  roused ;  tongue  red,  not  quite  so  dry ; 
a  little  pain  on  pressure  in  the  csecal  region ; 
slight  cough ;  bowels  frequently  moved,  mo- 
tions the  same ;  pulse  much  the  same  in  cha- 
racter. The  following  day  the  purging  in- 
creased, with  no  other  marked  alteration  in 
the  symptoms,  and  on  the  nurse  going  to  the 
bedside  to  administer  some  beef  tea,  she  found 
her  dead. 

Exammation, 

Head. — No  morbid  appearances  detected 
in  the  brain.  About  ^j.  of  clear  serum  in  the 
ventricles. 

CAei/.— Lungs  merely  congested ;  old  ad- 
Jiesions  in  the  left  pleura. 

Ahdomm^^-Oxk  examining  the  intestines  no 
alteration  was  found  until  arriving  at  the  lower 
third  of  the  ilium.  Here  were  observed  a  red- 
lieas  and  vascularity  of  the  coats^  which  io- 


creased  upon  descending  as  far  as  the  cecum, 
where  it  gradually  became  fainter,  until  it 
assumed  the  natural  appearances.  The  glands 
within  the  ilium  were  found,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vascular  portion,  to  be  ele- 
vated ;  lower  down  they  were  congregated  so  as 
to  form  round  eminences,  with  a  depression  in 
the  centre,  and  nearer  to  the  caecum  they 
became  more  clustered,  the  edges  being  eaten 
away,  more  like  chancres  than  any  other  form 
of  ulcer. 

The  valve  of  the  caecum  was  studded  with 
these  excavations,  some  of  which  had  per- 
forated the  two  inner  coats,  leaving  the  ex- 
ternal one  thin  and  transparent.  No  ulceration 
was  found  beyond  the  valve. 

Here  and  there  were  found  evidences  of  the 
process  of  heating,  the  centre  of  some  of  these 
ulcers  having  been  filled  up,  while  the  edges 
were  rounded,  instead  of  being  ragged,  as  in 
the  more  recent  ones. 

Caroline  Parkhurst,  servant,  act.  16,  admitted 
under  Dr.  Watson,  October  22nd. 

Countenance  flushed;  skin  hot;  pain  in 
the  temples;  pulse  frequent;  tongue  dry  in 
the  centre ;  thirst ;  bowels  natural.  Has  had 
rigors  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  fevers  for 
four  or  five  days,  sometimes  with  wandering 
at  night. 

Pil.  calomel  c.  ant.  gr.  x,  statim. 

23rd.  Complains  of  no  pain,  either  in  the 
head  or  abdomen.  Pulse  90,  full;  tongue 
furred,  moist  only  at  the  edges ;  bowels  opened ; 
stools  presented  nothing  unnatural. 

Calomel  gr.  4V,  statim  et  post  horas  Stis, 
hanst.  sennse  co. 

24th.  Has  passed  a  bad  night,  wandering  a 
good  deal,  and  attempting  to  get  out  of  bed 
when  the  nurse  leaves  her.  She  has  also 
wandered  during  the  morning.  Pain  m  the- 
head  has  returned ;  pulse  small,  and  frequent ; 
bowels  open;  stools  watery;  countenance 
intensely  flushed,  and  the  symptoms  referable 
to  the  head. 

Hyd.  c.  creti  gr.  v,  nocte  maneque, 

Lotio  frigid,  capit.  app., 

Hirudines  viij,  reg.  caeci. 

28th.  Since  the  last  report,  there  has  been 
increase  of  purging,  with  pain  in  the  caecal 
region;  stupor;  flushed  contenance;  tongue 
dry;  pulse  frequent;  no  strength;  restless 
nightk 
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Emp.  eanth.  itgktii  ecd.  Fil.  hyd.  t, 
creta.  B«eftea. 

30th.  CoMiderably  improved  since  the 
blister  has  been  applied ;  the  tongue  is  less 
dry ;  stupor  diminishing.  From  this  time  she 
gradually  approached  to  convalescence,  and 
was  disdiarged  from  the  hospital  Nov.  26th4 
quite  well. 

ST.  osorob's  hospital. 
Calculut  Vtmcm  m  Me  FtmoU. 
A  LnTLE  girl,  aged  7  years,  was  adnittad 
iome  time  since,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Brodie, 
with  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  The 
stone  could  be  very  euily  detected,  and,  aa 
the  child's  health  was  in  a  good  state,  the 
operation  was  performed  on  the  31tt  -of  Oo- 
tober,  a  few  days  after  her  admission.  Mr. 
Brodie  made  the  following  remarica  on  the 
case  r— This  operation,  gentlemen,  which  you 
have  just  seen  me  perform,  differs  in  many 
respects  from  the  one  which,  until  within  these 
last  few  years,  was  performed  in  such  cases. 
It  was  first  mentionei  to  me  by  Mr  Hodgson ; 
it  has  been  performed  by  Mr.  Keate  in  this 
hospital,  and  also,  I  believe,  by  one  of  the 
surgeons  to  the  Borough  hospitals.  You  will 
all  remember,  gentlemen,  that  the  old  opera- 
tion performed  in  such  cases  consisted  in  in* 
troducing  a  curved  bistoury  into  the  urethra, 
by  which  it  was  incised  in  its  whole  length, 
the  incision  being  made  on  the  side  towards 
the  left  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  AfMr 
feeling  for  the  stone  with  the  finger  in  the 
bladder,  a  forceps  was  introduced  along  the 
incised  urethra,  by  which  the  stone  was  seized 
and  extracted.  But  I  must  mention  to  you 
that  there  was  a  very  great  and  decided  ob- 
jection to  the  performance  of  this  operation : 
^t  led  to  one  very  serious  and  dangerous 
result,  which  was,  that  for  ever  afterwards  the 
patient  was  aflSicted  with  incontinence  of 
urine,  which  could  never  be  relieved  or  dimi- 
nished by  any  treatment  or  line  of  practice 
which  might  be  adopted  for  its  relief.  It  is 
now,  I  suppose,  nearly  thirteen  or  fourteen 
Tears  since  I  operated  in  this  manner  on  a 
girl  in  this  hospital ;  and  even  to  tliis  day, 
although  she  is  now  grown  np  fo  womanhood, 
she  sufl^  from  incontinence  of  urine,  as  the 
-esoU  of  that  operation. 
The  one  yon  have  just  now  seen  me  per* 
m  is  thi8:~It  consists,  flnt^  in  introdndng 


ittch  an  instniment  u  tliis  (ihiidn^  U),  tt> 
constructed  as  to  allow  a  bistoury  blade  tofbft 
projected  from  its  extremity,  li^  which  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  nuy  be 
incised  to  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  A 
Weiss's  dt/ator  ureihrm  ia  then  introduced,  by 
which  the  urethra  is  dilated  to  a  nificient 
diameter  to  allow  of  the  ready  passage  of  the 
finger  along  its  whole  extent,  and  by  which 
the  stone  in  the  bladder  b  fixed  and  seised 
with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  extracted.  The 
reason  why  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra  is  incised  is,  to  allow  of  its  being 
dilated  with  greater  ease,  which  by  this  means 
may  be  sometimes  done  in  two  minutes; 
whereas  by  the  other  method,  six*  twelve, 
and  twenty-four  hours,  and  even  sometinies 
two  days  were  required.  The  operation 
proved  completely  successful;  the  child's 
health  suflbred  but  little ;  each  day  she  con- 
tinued to  letain  her  urine  for  a  long«r  period 
at  a  tine,  until  gradually  she  lost  all  eflbcts  of 
incontinence  of  urine,  and  was  diaehirged 
quite  well. 

Encytted  Tumour  of  ih§  Neck. 

Oct.  25th,  a  child,  ttt  2  yean,  waa  aest 
by  Mr.  Fuller  to  the  Hotphal  to  be  examimd 
by  Mr.  Brodie.  A  soft  elastic  tumour  was 
perceptible  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  aitii* 
ated  above  and  anterior  to  the  carotid  artery 
and  external  jugular  vein.  It  was  punctared 
with  a  needle,  when  a  jet  of  straw-Qftloored 
fluid  immediately  issued  from  it,  and  tb« 
temal  diameter  of  the  tumour  appeared 
what  diminished.  The  child  was  placed  oa 
her  father's  lap,  and  Mr.  Brodie  cut  into  and 
along  the  course  of  the  tumour,  when  a  large 
portion  of  encysted  cellular  substance  pre* 
truded,  whkh  was  seiied  by  the  finfera  of 
the  operator,  there  being  no  forceps  at  hand; 
and,  after  some  short  delay,  the  whole  of  tba 
cvsts,  about  nine  in  number,  and  eaeli  ooi^ 
taining  a  small  portion  of  straw-coloured  pel- 
lucid fluid,  with  the  large  external  cyst  con. 
taining  them,  were  removed.  A  small  artery 
was  divided  and  secured  during  the  operatioo, 
and  great  caution  was  necessary  id  avoiding 
wounding  the  external  jugular  vein.  The 
edges  of  the  incision  were  brought  togefher 
by  straps  of  adhesive  phtister,  and  the  child 
was  sent  to  bed.  Mr.  Brodie  remarked,  with 
reTerence  to  this  cas^  that  it  could  not  be 
looked  npoa  u  one  of  hydatiib,  bat  u  a  eel* 
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lultf  tDcviied  tamour.    He  remtrked,  tM  he 

preferred  the  complete  eztiipation  of  such 
cysts  to  umply  opening  them  and  dressing 
them  to  the  bottom  with  lint,  as  he  had  known 
one  case  treated  according  to  the  latter  plan, 
in  which  snch  severe  inflammation  ensued,  as 
nearly  cost  the  patient  his  life.  We  may  iidd, 
that  the  tumour  was  a  congenital  one,  and  its 
adhesions  extended  very  far  back  to  the  trans- 
■verse  processes  of  some  of  the  cervical  ver- 
.tebre,  rendering  the  tumour  somewhat  ana.- 
logous  to  spina  bifida.  The  child  has  gone 
on  remarkably  well  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  bad  symptom. 

Climeal  Remarks  hy  Mr.  Brodie.'^Hemor' 
rhoidt  and  Prolapnu  of  the  Rectum. 

Mr.  Brodie,  after  examining  a  man  who 
had  internal  piles,  made  the  folbwing  re- 
marks : — This  man,  gentlemen,  has,  you  see, 
internal  piles;  he  has  a  bearing  down  of  the 
fundament  whenever  he  walks  about,  even  for 
a  few  minutes,  or  goes  to  the  water-closet.  He 
says  himself  that  the  bowel  comes  down,  and 
that  every  tfow  and  then  it  bleeds ;  and  when 
protruded  it  is  of  the  size  of  the  lops  of  your 
two  fingers,  and  therefore  the  affection  is  not 
of  any  new  material  importance.  Now  you 
wiH  "find  that,  in  the  faiajority  of  instances, 
patients  who  complain  of  a  protrusion  of  the 
Dowel  have  internal  piles  first,  because  these 
latter  are  very  common,  and  secondly,  because 
prolapsus  of  the  rectum  is  very  rare.  Now, 
internal  piles  are  very  easily  cured ;  if  thev 
are  small  they  may  be  simply  snipped  oflT  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  or  if  not  you  may  apply  a 
ligature  to  them,  tie  them  and  then  cut  them 
otiT,  and  you  will  then  see  the  course  of  the 
tortuous  vein,  filled  with  coagulated  blood. 
This  operation  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  at- 
tended with  so  little  danger,  that  out  of  two 
hundred  cases  in  which  I  have  performed  it 
or  seen  it  performed,  I  have  only  known  one 
case  die,  dnd  that  was  where  the  patient  was 
in  a  very  low  debilitated  state  of  health  from 
bleeding,  ftc.  Prolapsus  of  the  rectum  in 
adults  is  a  very  troublesome,  and,  I  believe, 
incurab.Ie  disease ;— -it  is  frequently  accompa- 
nied or  conjoined  with  internal  piles ;  and  if 
you  separate  the  sides  of  the  anal  flsnire,  you 
will  see  the  internal  piles  within  the  protruded 
bowel.  Where  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  de- 
pends upon  this,  if  you  cure  the  internal  piles 
you  cure  the  prolapsus;  but  in  other  cases 
the  cure  is  vtrf  difficult,  and  if  you  push  it 
up  with  your  hand  it  will  return  again ;  and 
afker  it  has  lasted  for  some  years,  the  patient 
becomes  so  accustomed  to  it,  as  to  suffer  but 
little  inconvenience.  Prolapsus  of  the  rectum 
is  ft  veriF  common  complaint  in  children,  in 
whom  the  coats  of  the  bowels  are  very  thin 
•nd  weak ;  in  them  the  disease  is  very  easily 
cured  by  the  use  of  kical  astrmgent  injections, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  these,  which  I  have 
used,  consists  of  one  drachm  of  the  mnriated 
tiacture  of  iron  to  one  pint  of  water ;  by  the 
use  of  Ihb  the  disease  can  be  very  easily  cured 


and  relieved*  I  have  just  looked  nvar  the 
remarks  of  M.  Dupuytren  on  these  subjects; 
and  I  believe  myself,  that  what  he  has  deno- 
minated prolapsus  of  the  rectum  is  what  I 
-have  called  internal  piles.  It  is  very  sin- 
gular that  in  the  country,  practitioocis  seldom 
think  of  tying  internal  piles. 


INGUINAL  ANEURISM, 

THEATKD  BY  MR.  BANNER,  SVRGBON  TO  TRt 
LIVERPOOL   HOSPITAL. 

Jambs  Lighton,  mt  32,  was  admitted  a  pa* 
tient  under  Mr.  Banner's  care  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1833,  with  inguinal  aneurism. 

History — At  the  latter  end  of  June  las^ 
whilst  striking  with  a  heavy  hammer,  his 
occupation  being  that  of  striker  in  an  iron 
foundery,  he  felt  a  sudden  pain  in  the  groin 
and  top  part  of  the  left  thigh ;  the  pain  did 
not  incapacitate  him  from  work,  and  it  was 
not  until  going  to  bed  on  the  night  of  the 
accident  that  he  felt  a  small  tumour.  He  re- 
sumed his  work  on  the  following  morning, 
and  continued  it  daily  until  the  middle  of 
September,  when  the  limb  began  to  swell, 
and  became  painful;  he  had  rested  from 
work  until  the  beginning  of  October,  and  had 
occasionally  taken  Epsom  salts. 

Appearances. — There  is  considerable  swell- 
ing and  discolouration  of  the  whole  leg ;  there 
is  a  pulsating  tumour  situated  about  an  inch 
below  Poupart*s  ligament,  of  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  though  not  very  elevated,  a  large 
portion  of  which  can  be  dispersed  by  pressure, 
which  on  being  removed  resumes  its  original 
bulk;  there  is  an  enlarged  gland  situated 
above  the  aneurism,  between  it  and  Poopart's 
ligament.  On  applying  the  ear  to  the  tumour 
there  is  the  bellows  sound.  The  health  is 
good ;  nor  has  he  had  any  affection  of  the 
heart,  or  other  disease  that  he  remembers. 

Treatment. — A  teaspoon ful  of  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  every  momiog  in  water;  spirit 
wash  applied  constantly  to  the  part ;  the  pa- 
tient to  be  kept  in  the  horizontal  position,  with 
the  leg  bent  and  placed  on  a  pillow.  A  con- 
sultation was  held  by  the  surgeons  of  the 
hospital,  Mr.  Gill  and  Mr.  Wainwright,  when 
it  was  considered  proper  to  recommend  the 
operation  for  tying  the  external  iliac.  Mr. 
Banner  accordingly  performed  the  operation 
on  the  14th  of  October. 

iypemtum. — An  incision  was  made,  com- 
mencing about  half  an  inch  on  the  outside 
and  a  nttle  above  the  external  ring,  which 
was  carried  down  to  the  edge  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  continued  on  in  the  direction  of 
the  anterior  superior  apinons  process  of  the 
ilium,  forming  a  semilunar  cut  of  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  tendon  of 
the  external  oblique  was  exposed  the  whole 
length  of  this  incision,  and  cut  through ;  the 
spermatic  cord  was  traced  to  the  transverse 
wcia.  On  introducing  Uie  finger  here,  the 
pulsation  of  the  external  iliac  artery  could  ^ 
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easily  felt;  the  openiDg  in  the  transverse 
fascia  was  enlargea  by  the  fingers,  so  as  to 
expose  the  artery ;  with  the  aid  of  a  sharp 
pointed  probe,  the  sheath  was  torn  so  as  to 
«liow  the  point  of  the  finger  to  pass  from 
within  under  the  artery,  which  was  done  by 
an  assistant  raising  the  leg,  and  pressing  the 
thigh  forward.  A  common  aneurism  needle, 
armed  with  a  ligature  composed  of  three  silks, 
was  passed  on  the  finger  under  the  artery, 
and  tied  so  as  completely  to  stop  all  pulsation 
in  the  tumour. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  were  drawn  to- 
j^ether  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  slight  pres- 
sure used.  The  patient  was  removed  to  bed, 
the  leg  was  placed  on  a  pillow  in  the  bent 
position,  and  not  flannel  applied  to  it. 

After  treattnenL — Six  hours  after  the  oper- 
ation the  patient  became  restless,  and  com- 
plained of  soreness  of  the  part  and  great 
thirst ;  the  pulse  was  at  90,  full,  and  strong; 
the  tongue  slightly  furred  and  dry;  the  limb 
was  warmer  than  its  fellow.  Eight  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken  from  the  arm.     Low  diet.  . 

2nd  day.  He  has  passed  a  very  restless 
night,  complains  of  an  achine  pain  in  the 
knee,  extending  to  the  foot ;  the  soreness  in 
the  wound  continues ;  the  pulse  is  at  90  and 
full;  bowels  have  not  been  acted  on  since 
the  operation.     V.  S.  ad  J  X' 

A  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  to  be  taken 
soon,  and  the  leg  to  be  folded  in  flannel ;  the 
remaining  treatment  consisted  in  keeping  the 
bowels  acted  on  with  castor  oil.  Ihe  limb 
remained  of  a  comfortable  heat  throughout  the 
cure.  On  the  16th  day  the  ligature  came 
away ;  on  the  18th  he  was  carried  home ;  on 
the  21st  he  was  able  to  walk  about. 

Nov.  20th.  He  walked  to  Mr.  Banner's 
house  and  back,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The 
wound  is  quite  healed,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  portion,  tlirough  which  the  ligature 

f)assed.     He  complains  of  weakness  in  the 
eft  leg,  and  oedematous  swellings  at  night. 

APOTHECARIBS'   HALL. 


Names  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the  Court 
of  Examiners  granted  Certificates  of  Qu^i- 
fication  on  Thursday,  December  5th. 

S.  B.  L.  Bell        ,  .  .  Falmouth. 

W.  P.  Cullen       •  .  .  Sheemess. 

J.  L.  Craigie        .  .  ^  Dover. 

Albinus  James  Dixon  .  .  Hovingham. 

Edwin  Foster       .  .  .  Leeds. 

£.  C.  Holland      .  •  .  Honiton. 

Thomas  T.  Lambert  .  .  Hull 

OBITUARY. 

BARON  BOYER. 

This  renowned  individual  died  on  the  22nd 
ult. .  He  was  the  oldest  surgeon  in  Paris.  He 
ordered,  in  his  will,  that  his  funeral  should  be 
private,  and  that  no  funeral  oration  be  deli- 
vered over  his  remains. 


'     ILLNESS  OF  BARON  OUPtTTTREN. 

Thb  celebrated  Dupujtren  has  been  seized 
with  paralysis  of  one  side,  and  is  consequently 
incapacitated  as  an  operator  and  lecturer. 

'  We  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers  that 
Dr.  Paris  is  much  better. 

LITERARY   INTELLT6BNCE. 

Shortly  will  be  published  Outlines  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy.  By  Professor  Grant, 
M.D.    X  vol.  8vo.  with  Engraving. 

Shortly  will  be  published  an  enlarged  Edi- 
tion of  a  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  which  was 
left  in  an  unfinished  state  by  the  late  G.  f. 
Thackrah,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  completed  and 
edited  by  TfiOMAS  G.  Wright,  M.D.  To 
which  will  be  subjoined  a  short  Memoir  of  the 
Author. 

-  In  the  Press,  the  Physiology  and  Treatment 
of  Asphyxia.  By  Jamrs  Kay,  M.D.,  formerly 
President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Socie^  of 
Edinburgh,  &c.  ^ 

BOOKS. 

MoNOGRAPHiB  des  Dermatoses,  ou  Pr^ 
Theoriques  et  Pratique  des  Maladies  de  la 
Peau.  Par  M.  le  Baron  Alibbrt,  M^ecio 
en  chef  de  THopital  Saint  Louis,  &c.  &c  ftc. 
A  Paris,  chez  le  Dr.  Daynac,  Editeur,  Roe 
de  Bac.     1832. 

First  Lecture  of  the  Course  on  Comparative 
Anatomy.  Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surseons  by  A.  Jacob,M.D. 
Dublin:  Hodges  and  Smith.     1833. 

Observations  and  Suggestions  on  the  Ar- 
rangement of  the  Maryborough  District  Lu- 
natic Asylum.  By  John  Jacob,  M.D.,  &c., 
&c.    Dublin :  Dixon  and  Hardy.     1833. 

No  XII.  of  the  Liverpool  Medical  Gazette. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hunter  Lanr. 

Introductory  Lecture  to  the  Practice  of 
Physic,  at  the  opeuing  of  the  Eccles-strcet 
School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery"!  By  Wil- 
LI  am  Stokes,  M.D.,  &c.,  &c.«  &c,  Dublin: 
Davis  Webb.    1833. 

Part  the  First,  of  a  Critical  Inquiry  into 
the  various  Opinions  advanced  on  the  Phy- 
siology of  the  Blood-Vessels,  Absorbents  and 
Process  of  Absorption  in  the  Adult  and 
Foetus.  By  Richard  Vines,  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 
London :  Longman  and  Co.    1833. 

CORRB8FONDENT8. 

Melammtt.'^The  poem  is  good^  but  our 
sober  reaaers  would  object  to  it. 

H.  W.  R — We  are  obliged  for  the  lecture, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  publish  it  and  others 
from  the  same  quarter. 

Dr,  Thonuon's  reply  to  Mr«  Wallace  ia 
our  next. 

Dr.  Ryan  has  removed  to  4,  .Great  QueeiH 
street,  St.  James's  Park>  Westminster. 

All  Communications  and  Books  for  Review 
to  be  forwarded  (free  of  expense)  to  the  Foh- 
lishers,  356^  Strand^  near  King's  CoUi^ 
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LECTURES  advantages  of  a  better  system  of  pathology,  : 

our  knowledge  of  many  circumstances,  relative   V'f 

ON  THR  ^  Ijjjg  extraorainary  disease,  is  ver}'  obscure  ancL  -^ 

PRINCIPLES,  PRACTICE,  ^    OPE-  uncertain.    Thus,  two  or  three  hundred  years^  ' . 

RATIONS  OF  SURGERY,  hence,  when  it  shall  be  recorded  to  posterity 

-^  «»^.«..^«.  »^.,.^«,    ^.rv^««.  that  at  aa  late  a  period  as  the  year  1800,  no 

BY   PBOFBSSOa  BAMUBL  COOPBR.  ,^„„^   ^^  ^  ^^g„   of  /yyhilitic  iritis. 

Delivered  aiihe  Univertii^  of  London,  and  that  the  true  character  of  gonorrboeal 

e  iQoo    iQoo  ophthalmia  bad  not  been  described,  I  think  it 

Awjon  ISd^lbdd.  ^^jyjj  j^Q^  ^  correct  to  infer,  that  those  aflfec- 

1 M  iAn<»  tions  had  had  no  existence  until  the  time  wheq 

iKCTURR  rxviii.,  DELivRRED  MARCH  14, 1833.  ^^^^.  j^       ^  y^  discussed  in  works  on  sur- 

Gentlemrn, — Ever^  consideration  which  I  gery.    Their  not  having  prevailed,  and  their 

have  been  able  to  give  to  the   subject  of  the  not  having  been  described,  are  two  diiferent 

venereal  disease,  leads  me  to  believe,  that  the  things. 

complaint  has  existed  from  time  immemorial ;  Gentlemen,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
that  it  always  has  existed,  and  always  will  fact,  that  not  only  are  diseases  of  the  genitals 
exist  in  every  populous  country,  where  pro-  acknowledged  to  have  existed  from  time  im- 
miscuous  sexual  intercourse  takes  place,  memorial,  but  we  have  every  ground  for  be- 
Those  who  ascribe  the  origin  of  syphilis  to  the  lieving,  that  they  were  of  a  contagious  nature, 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  have  been  This  seems  proved  by  the  precautions  adopted 
much  influenced  by  one  fact,  which  is,  that  by  various  governments,  to  prevent  the  ex- 
down  to  that  period  no  description  of  any  dis-  tension  ofsuchdisordersamongtlie  population, 
ease,  corresponding  exactly  to  what  we  call  No  doubt  you  have  all  heard,  that  in  the 
syphilis,  haa  been  given  by  medkal  writers;  borougli  of  Southwark,  there  were  formerly 
and  although  ulcerations  on  the  genitals  and  places  called  ttewt,  where  prostitutes  were 
buboes  had  been  commonly  treated  of,  no  confined,  and  received  the  benefit  of  surgical 
mention  was  made  of  the  secondary  symptoms,  assistance.  They  were  taken  up,  and  put  into 
no  connexion  was  ever  traced,  or  even  sus-  these  establishments,  whether  agreeable  to 
pected,  between  the  primaiy  effectsi,  as  they  them  or  not,  by  virtue  of  certain  decrees,  made 
are  called,  and  the  sore  throat,  cutaneous  expressly  to  protect  the  rest  of  the  community 
affections,  and  the  pain  and  swellings  of  the  from  the  risk  of  catching  their  complaints, 
bones,  which  we  denominate  secondary  ones.  These  institutions,  in  which  the  unfortunate 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  scarcely  allowable  to  young  ladies  were  prepared  for  service  again, 
infer,  that  because  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  were  oddly  enough  placed  under  the  supreme 
secondary  symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease  in  management  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  old  works  on  medicine  and  surgery,  thatsuch  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  at  all  events 
complaints  were  not  in  existence  previously  to  a  most  whimsical  arrangement,  (a  laugh.) 
the  close  of  the  fifLeenth  century.  The  relation  All  this  happened,  you  will  observe,  prior  to 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  symptoms  to  the  suppoaed  origin  of  the  venereal  disease, 
one  another  might  have  been  overlooked;  it  At  the  same  time, or  even  earlier, similar psta* 
might  never  have  been  suspected  when  there  biishments  were  formed  at  Paris,  Edinburgh, 
had  been  a  chancre  on  the  penis,  that  the  sore  and  especially  at  Avignon,  where  a  brothel  or 
throat,  cutaneous  affection,  or  node,  which  stew  was  established  by  Joanha,  the  aueen  of 
came  on  subsequently,  had  any  connexion  with  the  two  Sicilies;  a  young  queen,  too,  who  must 
the  sore.  Certainly  this  will  not  seem  in-  have  had  a  most  tender  regard  for  the  health 
credible,  when  you  recollect,  that  it  was  not  of  her  subjects,  such  a  regard  as  made  her  think 
until  a  very  recent  date,  that  some  particular  uf  some  matters,  not  exactly,  perhaps,  within 
effects  of  the  venereal  disease  were  made  out ;  the  province  of  feunile  delicacy  and  modesty, 
and  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  with  all  the  (a  laugh  y  '  But,  gentlemen,  you  may  well 
VOL.  IV.  T  T 
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laugh,  when  you  hear,  that  in  the  holy  city  of 
Rome,  a  stew  or  brothel  was  actually  esta- 
blished uuder  the  pope's  nose,  under  the  walls 
of  the  Vatican  itself,  with  an  abbess  at  the  head 
of  it ;  and  this  at  an  earlier  period  than  tlie 
time,  when  such  institutions  originated  in 
Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  London.  Whoever 
hears  these  facts,  I  think,  cannot  possibly 
doubt,  that  a  contagious  disease  of  the  genitals 
extM^  before  the 'period  often  fixed  upon 
80  the  data  oftht  origin  oftlie  renereal  dis- 
ease; and  at  all  events,  yon  may  conclude, 
that  previously  to  the  year  1493  or  1494,  the 
world  was  not  altogether  such  a  model  of 
innocence  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Adam  and 
Eve.    (a  laugh.) 

You  will  undeYstand,  gentlemen,  ftom  the 
statements  which  have  been  made,  that  the 
geoerslly  received  doctrine,  respecting  the 
venereal  disease,  is,  that  it  is  transmitted  from 
one  human  being  to  another  by  means  of  a  spe^ 
eiflc  morbidyOr  morbific,  poison  (the  latter  term 
b  the  more  correct  one),  which,  when  applied 
to  the  skin  of  a  person  in  health,  is  apt  to  pra- 
duce  inflamrastion,  suppuration,  and  ulceration^ 
and  that  the  discharge  secreted  by  the  first  sore, 
er  by  the  nearest  bubo  to  it,  has  the  property  of 
tommnnicating  the  disease  by  contact  or  ino- 
culation ;  and  that,  with  the  eKceptioo  of  the 
node  in  which  the  foetus  in  utero  may  be  in- 
fected, Dtts,  or  some  other  discharge,  is  always 
the  medium^  by  which  the  poison  is  commu- 
nicated from  one  human  being  to  another. 
We  know  nothing  about  the  venereal  poison 
in  a  separate  form ;  we  are  ignorant  of  its 
chemical  and  general  properties;  we  know 
nothing  about  its  colour,  consistence,  or  look ; 
we  only  recognise  it  as  combined  with  a  puru- 
lent seeretion ;  and  judge  that  it  is  a  poison,  by 
its  action  on  the  humau  body.  It  produces  not 
oqrly  certain  local  effects,  or  primary  syfnp- 
tomt,  but  also  constitutional  emcts,  or,  as  they 
are  termed,  'secondary  symptoms,  arising  after, 
and  in  consequence  of,  the  entrance  of  the  poi- 
son into  the  circulation.  Excepting  the  hu- 
man race,  no  animal  is  susceptible  of  the 
venereal  disease.  You  may  inoculate  a  dog,  a 
cow,  a  horse,  or  other  animal  with  matter 
taken  from  a  chancre  or  bubo,  and  you  will 
find,  that  the  disease  will  not  be  communi- 
cated. Thb  fact  warrants  the  conclusion,  that 
the  poison  must  have  been  produced  in  the 
human  species,  to  which  its  effects  are  re- 
stricted. It  seems  also  probable,  that  it  was 
first  fiurmed  on  the  genital  organs;  for,  if  it 
had  begun  in  any  other  situation,  it  would 
probably  have  been  confined  to  the  unfortu- 
nate individual  in  whom  it  originated ;  it  could 
not  well  have  been  communicated  to  any  other 
person;  because^  as  John  Hunter  observes, 
sexual  intercourse  is  the  only  natural  connec- 
tion between  one  human  being  and  another, 
except  that  which  prevails  between  the  mother 
and  the  child. 

But,  gentlemen,  respecting  this  part  of  the 
subject,  I  think  the  question  might  very  well 
be  asked,  is  it  rational  to  suppose,  that  all  the 


syphilitic  mischief,  that  has  scourgfd  the  va- 
rious cities,  kingdoms,  and  generations  of  the 
world,  has  arisen  from  the  amours  of  one 
unlucky  individual,  in  whom  the  virus  was 
first  produced  ?  Are  we  to  fancy  that  the  dis- 
ease never  had  but  one  primary  source  ?  and 
that  it  is  to  the  mysterious  concoction  of  the 
specific  virus  by  a  single  individual,  that  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  all  generations,  are 
under  obli^^atloni  fiw  the  giGi  of  the  vsaereal 
disease.  No  doubt  syphilis  auitt  have  iiail » 
beginning,  like  every  thing  else ;  but  probably 
it  has  had  numerous  beginnings.  Varioiu 
eoQsideralioiis  would  lead  us  to  expect  (whai 
is  indeed  the  ^t)  that,  in  every  countrjTr 
where  the  population  is  numerous,  and  pro- 
miscuous sexual  intercourse  exists,  the  vene- 
real disease  would  be  very  prevalent,  i  wa» 
not  therefore  surprised  to  find,  that  Mr.  Tra- 
vers  in  a  late  publication  has  ex(M«ssed  his 
conviction,  that,  if  all  the  syphilis  in  the 
world  were  now  to  be  annihilated,  a  never- 
failing  source  of  the  disease  would  still  remain 
in  the  actiofi  of  the  fsatter  of  supeiticigl  or 
gonorrhceal  ulcers  of  the  penis  on  tbe  human 
constitution.  If  I  have  a  correct  recollection 
of  this  gentleman's  views,  however,  he  looks 
upon  the  poison  of  syphilis  and  that  of  gonor- 
ihoea  as  identical,  and  the  sentiment,  which  1 
have  quoted  from  his  interesting  remarks  on 
the  pathology  of  the  venereal  disease,  perhaps, 
necessarily  involves  that  conclusion ;  but  I 
ought  to  tell  you,  that  the  point  is  a  disputed  one, 
and,  that  the  greater  number  of  professional 
men  do  not  subscribe  to  such  an  opinion. 

I  have  explained,  that  the  venereal  disease 
is  commonlv  believed  to  b^  cmnmunicable 
only  through  the  medium  of  pus.  Tbe  lats 
Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  was  induced,  however,  to 
regard  this  doctrine  as  incorrect;  and,  from 
some  cases,  which  came  under  his  observation, 
he  suspected  thai  the  disease  might  sonBtimes 
be  communicated,  not  only  after  all  ulceration 
and  suppuration  had  ceased,  but  even  when 
the  person,  giving  it  to  another,  was  to  all  ap- 
pearance in  perfect  health  ;  but  whoever  reads 
the  cases  on  which  Mr.  Hey  founded  this  ex- 
tiaordinary  inference,  will  perceive  how  great 
was  the  possibility  of  bis  bein^  deceived  by  the 
patients,  who  gave  him  the  histories  of  their 
cases.  Some  particulars  involved  the  hoooor 
of  the  individuals  themselves,  and  tharefore 
they  might  have  been  ashamed  of  disclosing 
every  secret  relative  to  their  cases.  It  is  more 
rational,  1  think,  totuppose  that  Mr.  Hey  had 
been  deceived  by  the  patients  themvelvcs,  than 
that  any  such  mysterious  sources  of  infectioo 
existed,  as  those  implied  by  his  view  of  their 
eases.  The  idea  that  svphilis  can  be  connoD- 
nicated  by  a  person  so  beahhy,  that  he  has  no 
venereal  matter  formed  upon  any  part  of  the 
surfhce  of  his  body,  or  indeed  any  visible  or 
palpable  complaint  whatsoever,  is  a  problenif 
that  ^ery  thing  yet  ascertained  abput  tbe  na- 
ture of  syphilis  tends  to  refute,  h  is  frequently 
thought  that  the  venereal  disease  may  be  trans- 
mitted from  the  mother  to  the  fcetus  through  the 
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mediun  of  the  blood,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
thai  the  case  is  so.  In  consequence  of  this  fact 
many  surgeons  have  been  inclined  to  suspect, 
that  as  the  disease  is  commuiiicable  through  the 
medium  of  the  blood,  it  may  be  also  eommuni- 
cable  through  the  medium  of  the  natural  secre- 
tions such  as  the  saliva,  the  semen,  the  milk, 
ftc.    With  respect  to  the  fi£tu8>  we  may  infer 
that  it  receives  the  infection  by  means  of  the 
circulating  bloo4»  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
mother  herself  receives  her  secondary  symp- 
toms ;  but  with  regard  to  the  saliva,  semen,  and 
milk,  it  is  difiieult  to  pronounce  how  fiu*  these 
secretions  will  serve  as  means  for  the  traiismi»- 
ston  of  the  disease,  till  the  powers  of  the  second- 
ary symptoms  in  general  to  do  so  is  better  made 
out    I  believe  with  Mr.  Travers,  that  none  oi 
the  natural  secretions  of  a  contaminated  indi- 
vidual can  communicate  the  disease  to  other 
persons.    1  he  following  statement  in  thi^gen- 
tleman's  work  is  interesting ;  a  man,  who  has 
syphilis  in  the  secondary  form,  provided  he  be 
free  from  all  affections  of  the  genitals,  will 
communicate  no  taint  to  his  progeny,  any 
more  than  to  his  wife ;  but  a  healthy  wet  nurse, 
getting  a  sore  nippli*  in  consequence  of  suckUng 
a  pocky  child,  (a  cbikl,  I  presume,  that  has  con- 
tracted the  disease  from  the  diseased  state  of  the 
mother's  pudenda  at  the  time  of  her  couflne- 
meoC,)  and  having  secondary  symptoms,  will 
communicate  the  disease  to  the  foetus  of  which 
she  may  become  pregnant.    Now  you  will 
recollecl,  that  this  is  agreeabhi  io  the  usually 
received  opinions,  that  the  blood  will  conta- 
minate the  embryo,  though  all  genital  sores 
may  be  absent,  and  thonsh  the  party  cohabit- 
ing with  the  wonian,  is  beyond  the  sphere  of 
the  influence  of  the  disease  in  her.    As  far  as 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  syb- 
ject  reaches,  me  may  conclude,  thai  the  disease 
is  only  communicable  through  the  mediiiro  of 
puroleat  fluid*  and  aot  an  cmlinary  secretion, 
with  thceseeptioBof)he  mode  of  it^  transmis- 
sion to  the  foeins,  which  receives  the  infsietioa 
through  the  circulstioi),  and  may  be  regained 
as  under  the  same  circumstances}  with  respect 
to  the  secondary  effects  of  the  disorder,  as  the 
motlier  herself.    Of  the  disease  in  new-born 
children,  1  shall  heaeafier  speak  more  particu- 
larly. 

The  effects  of  the  venereal  disease  are  dif- 
ferent in  different  individuals;  two  men  mav 
have  GonnexioH  with  the  same  woman ;  both 
may  catch  tiie  disease,  but  one  will  have  it 
severely,  and  the  other  only  in  a  slight  and 
mild  form.  One  man  has  been  known  to  give 
the  disease  to  difl^ent  women ;  some  of  whom 
have  had  it  in  a  lenient  shape,  while  the  other* 
have  suffered  moA  aeverely.  Sometimes  the 
same  individual  wiU  have  two  or  more  sores 
of  different  hinds  at  the  same  time.  }u  some 
examples,  you  will  see  sores  of  the  Hunterian 
cjuncter  on  the  glans  penis,  while  sores  of 
o|ber  descriptions  are  close  by  t|iem.  One  of 
the  most  curious  circumstanoes  in  tiie  venereal 
disease  is  not  un/requently  exemplihed  i/a  the 
army:    soldiers  4^  weU  known  to  be  gre- 


g^ious  in  their  amours :   a  party  of  six  or 
eight  will  have  connexion,  one  after  another, 
with  the  same  woman  {ktughter).     in  this 
manner,  several  men  sometimes  contract  dis- 
ease from  the  same  source,  and  on  one  and 
the  sanw  occasion.    Certainly  it  is  highly  dis- 
graceful that  such  things  should  be,  as  they 
manifest  a  degradation  o?  moral  feeling  hardly 
consistent  with  civilisation.    Men  of  these  de- 
praved hAbiis  frequently  all    get  wounded 
togetlier,  as  a  kind  of  reward  for  their  want 
of  decency ;  but  they  are  not  all  wounded  in 
the  same  manner;  some  will  have  sores  of 
one  kind ;  some  will  catch  sores  of  another 
description;   some  will  have  both  sorts  of 
ulcers ;  and  others  will  contract  a  discharge 
from  the  urethra.     These  facts  are  adverse  to 
the  opioioni,  that  syphilis  is  owing  to  a  plu 
rality  of  poisons ;  for  here  are  many  different 
effects,  anparenlly  produced  from  the  same 
source,     racts  ol  this  nature  create  consider- 
able difficulty  in  the  investigation  of  syphilis, 
— a  difficulty  that  cannot  be  solved  by  re- 
ference to  peculiarities  of  constitution  or  states 
of  health;  for  certainly  no  explanation  on 
these  principles  will  account  for  two  or  three 
different  kind  of  sores  occurring  in  the  same 
individual  on  the  same  part,  and  all  at  the 
same  time.    Neither  can  the  circumstances  be 
ascribed  to  the  differences  of  texture  between 
the  prepuce*  glans,  and  corona  glandis.    No 
doubt,  the  kind  o(  texture  often  modifies  the 
appesj«nces  of  sores ;  but  this  is  a  fact  that 
will  not  explain  the  peculiarities  I  have  men- 
tioned, because  you  find  sores  of  different  kinds . 
on  one  and  the  same  texture ;  as,  for  instance, 
on  the  prepucci  or  on  other  parts  of  the  skin 
of  tlje  penis.    However,  before  any  inference 
to  be  depended  upon  can  be  drawn  from  the 
circumsiances  mentioned  with  respect  to  these 
liceolious  soldiers,  s  very  minute  invesUgatio^ 
into  their  cases  would  be  essential ;  for  it  is 
hardlv  to  be  credited,  that  such  individuals- 
would  not  be  in  the  custom  of  cohabiting  with 
a  great  number  of  women  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  and  not  merely  with  the  one  who  le- 
ceived  them  in  a  gregarious  way.  But,  notwith- 
standing our  inability  to  explain  the  facts  I 
have  specified,  by  any  referee  to  constitution 
and  climate,  do  not  suppose  that  these  agents 
have  no  influence  in  modifying  the  effects  of 
the  venereal  disease;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  syphilitic  affeaions  get  well  with  greater  . 
facility  in  warm  climates,  and  that  the  symp- 
toms are  much   milder  there  than  in  cold 
countries.      The  observations  made  by  Dr. 
Feiguson  on  the  venereal  disease  in  Portugal 
and  the  West  Indies,  leave  do  doubt  on  these 
points.     We  learn  from  a  valuable  paper, 
which  he  published  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions  some  years  ago,  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  British  army  was  in  Portugal,  oiur 
soldiers  there  sufferihi  severely  from  this  dis- 
ease; vet  the  natives,  from  whom  they  caught 
it,  had  it  in  an  exceedingly  mild  form;  so 
that,  wlu(e  amongst  our  troops  it  made  terrible 
ravages,  occasioning  in  many  of  Ihem  tlie 
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worst  of  iiuUilations,  the  natives  suffered  but 
very  slightly,  and  got  well  under  what  would 
hei^  be  regarded  as  inert  treatment.  At- 
tempts have  indeed  been  made  to  explain 
these  facts  by  the  greater  excesses  which  our 
soldiers  were  guilty  of,  and  their  habit  of 
drinking  more  spirits  and  wine  than  the  Por- 
tus^aese;  and,  no  doubt,  these  circumstances 
must  have  bad  some-  share  in  rendering  the 
disease  worse  in  them  than  in  the  more  ab- 
stemious natives.  Another  question  is^  whe- 
ther the  greater  mildness  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  venereal  disease  in  warm  than  in  other 
countries,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  any  modifica- 
tions or  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  poison, 
produced  by  the  temperature  or  atmospheric 
causes?  [  think  what  has  already  been  stated 
to  you  will  refute  this  notion ;  for  you  hear 
that  in  Portugal  the  British  soldiers  suffered 
severely  from  the  disease;  consequently,  the 
virus  must  have  possessed  sufficient  activity, 
provided  the  ravages  alluded  to  were  truly 
occasioned^ by  the  operation  of  the  virus,  and 
not  by  pHagedenic  diseases,  independent  of 
such  a  cause.  Another  question  is,  whether 
the  greater  mildness  of  the  disease  in  warm 
countries  is  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  rendering  the  individual  less  sus- 
ceptible of  the  influence  of  the  disease;  or 
whether  it  maintains  the  system  in  such  a 
state  as  makes  the  disease  yield  more  readily 
to  the  remedies  employed.  Ail  these  points 
are  still  disputed  ones.  The  opinion  that  the 
disease  is  continually  getting  milder  and  milder, 
and  will  in  the  end  cease  altogether,  has  been 
entertained  almost  from  the  earliest  periods ; 
at  all  events,  nearly  from  the  time  of  its  sup- 
posed origin,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  but,  instead  of  adopting  this  con- 
jecture, a  more  rational  way  of  explaining 
its  greater  mildness  at  the  present  day  will 
naturally  suggest  itself  to  every  man  of  judg- 
ment and  reflection ;  viz.,  by  the  consideration 
of  its  treatment  being  now  conducted  with 
much  greater  skill  and  discrimination  than  it 
was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Many,  who  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  that  the  disease  originated 
towards  the  close  of  the  15lh  century,  lean 
also  to  the  belief,  that  the  disease  is  continu- 
ally changing  its  nature,  and  becoming  milder ; 
for  if  they  did  not  shape  their  conclusions  in 
this  manner,  they  would  be  obliged  to  renounce 
the  other  doctrine,  respecting  the  time  of  the 
first  origin  of  syphilis ;  because,  as  I  explained 
to  you  in  the  last  lecture,  the  venereal  disease 
of  the  present  time  is  totally  different  from  the 
rapidly  fatal  and  infectious  disorder  which  broke 
out  in  the  French  army  before  Naples.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  therefore,  they  must  think 
that  syphilis  has  chans^ed  its  nature,  and  as- 
sumed milder  forms.  Within  my  recollection, 
the  disease  was  more  severe  than  it  is  now ; 
but  the  cause  of  this  fact  I  should  account  for 
on  a  different  principle,  because,  wheii  I  was 
a  student  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  the 
treatment  of  tfiis  disease  was  what  would  now 
be  considered  injurious  in  the  extreme,  for  it 


consisted  in  the  administration  of  mercury  in 
the  most  unmerciful  and  indiscriminate  man- 
ner.    The  practice  in  those  days  was  founded, 
indeed,  on  a  doctrine  that  is  now  ezplcxled. 
One  of  the  principal  mistakes  of  the  old  sur- 
geons arose  firom  the  supposition,  that  it  is  the 
invariable  character  of  syphilis  to  proceed  from 
bad  to  worse,  unless  checked  by  the  power  of 
mercury.    This  was  undoubtedly  a  most  per- 
nicious doctrine — one  that  led  to  the  death  of 
many  unfortunate  persons.    When  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  was  making   investigations    into    the 
nature  of  the  venereal  disease,  he  went  round 
to  all  the  most  experienced  hospital  surgeons 
in  London,  and  put  these  questions  to  them 
— ^whether  the  venereal  disease  is  curable  with. 
out  mercury  ?  whether  the  primary  symptoms 
can  be  removed  and  the  disease  be  permanently 
cured  without  the  aid  of  that  mineral?  and 
from  all  these  men  of  eminence  he  received 
the  answer,  that  a  spontaneous  cure,  or  even 
one  without  mercury,  was  totally  impossible. 
So  much  for  the  blindness  created  by  old  pre- 
judices handed  over  from  one  surgeon  to  an- 
other— ^prejudices  which  annihilate  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  great  opportunities  of  observation. 
In  those  days,  then,  the  opinion   prevailed 
universally,  that  the  disease  would   be  sure 
to  extend  itself,  and  could  not  possibly  admit 
of  a  salutary  change,  unless  the  patient  were 
put  under  the  influence  of  mercury.   However, 
in  the  year  1813,  in  one  of  the  early  editions 
of  my  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  I  happened  to 
take  into  consideration  some  observations  in- 
serted by  the  late  Mr.  Pearson  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Effects  of  Certain  Articles  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  in  the  Cure  of  Lues  Venerea,  and 
from  which  it  clearly  appeared  to   me,  that 
what  he  stated  wa&  absolutely  equivalent  to  an 
admission,  that  syphilis  would  sometimes,  at 
least,  get  well  under  the  administration  of  the 
most  inert  medicines.    Although  this  gentle- 
man, whose  experience  at  the  Lock  Hospital 
was  unbounded,  may  be  said  to  have  added 
the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  maintenance 
of  all  the  principal  Hunterian  doctrines  rela- 
tive  to    syphilis,    any   impartial  man    who 
studied  his  book  could  not  fail  to  discern  the 
clear  admission  in  it,  that  a  beneficial  change 
was  often  brought  about,,  in  syphilitic  caseis 
without  the  exhibition  of  mercury.    Since  the 
vear  1813,  the  correctness  of  the  view  which 
1  then  took  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent experiments  and  observations.  Amongst 
the  investigations  to  which   I  allude,  those 
made  in  the  hospital  of  the  Coldstream  Guards 
by  my  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Rose,  of  St  George's 
Hospital,  are  far  the  most  important.     The 
great  question  as  to  the  curability  of  syphilis 
without  mercury,  was  by  ^im  first  completely 
settied.    It  was  proved,  that  the  venereal  dis'- 
ease  might  be  cured,  not  only  without  mercury, 
but  without  any  medicines  whatever.     Had 
not  the  surgeons'  of  former  times  been  blinded 
by  the  tenets,  promulgated  under  the  influence 
of  great  names,  they  could  have  arrived  at  no 
other  conclusion.    In  fact,  many  practitioners 
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of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  treated  the  vene- 
real disease  with  considerable  success  without 
mercury,  that  is  to  say,  by  means  of  guaiacum, 
sarsaparilla,  and  antimony,  occasionally  aided 
by  venesection  and  purgatives.  If  it  had  been 
the  character  of  the  venereal  disease  always  to 
grow  progressively  worse  without  mercury,  no 
patient  could  ever  have  recovered  prior  to  the 
epoch  when  that  medicine  began  to  be  exhi- 
bited, which  is  contradicted  by  abundant  evi- 
dence. Syphilis  may  be  cured  without  mer- 
cury, not  cnly  in  warm,  but  also  in  cold  cli- 
mates. There  are  many  relations  to  prove 
this  fact,  in  respect  to  the  northern  parts  both 
of  Europe  and  America  ;  and  many  years  ago, 
M.  Cullerier,  physician  to  the  venereal  hos- 
pital at  Paris,  was  accustomed,  in  every  course 
'  of  his  lectures,  to  demonstrate  tx)  his  pupils 
the  possibility  of  curing  chancres  without  mer< 
cury,  though  (be  it  observed)  he  always  gave 
that  medicine  afterwards  for  the  prevention  of 
secondary  symptoms. 

Mr.  Rose's  investigations  were  more  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  the  truth  to  light  than 
those  of  any  other  person.     As  sui^eon  to 
one  of  the  regiments  of  the  Guards,  he  had 
vast  opportunities  of  bringing  the  question 
to  a  decision;  for  he  could  not  only  put  his 
patients  under  particular  treatment,  but  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  enforce  its  strict  adoption,  and 
to  watch  his  patients  for  the  requisite  period 
of  time.    Now,  he  cured  without  mercury  all 
the  ulcers  on  the  parts  of  generation,  the  sores 
of  every  kind,  which  he  met  with  in  tlie  course 
of  between  two  and  three  years  in  a  regiment 
of  soldiers,  together  with  all  the  constitutional 
symptoms  that  followed  them.    You  are  not 
to  understand,  that  none  of  those,  who  were 
cured  of  the  primary  sores  without  mercury, 
had  no  secondary  symptoms;  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  tlie  men,  so  treated,  had  them ;  but, 
be  it  noticed,  that  Mr.  Rose  cured  both  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  symptoms  too  on 
the  same  plan.    Some  of  these  cases  were  pro- 
bably not  truly  venereal ;  yet  others  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  venereal,  for  we  cannot 
but  believe,  that  there  must  have  been  many 
cases  of  true  syphilis  in  a  regiment  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundreid  men,  who  were  continually 
having  intercourse  with  the  lowest  prostitutes 
of  the  metropolis.     In  the  treatment  pursued 
by  Mr.  Rose,  all  ideas  of  specific  remedies 
were  renounced ;  his  general  practice  was  to 
confine  the  patient  in  bed;  various  local  ap- 
plications were    used    according  to  circum- 
stances ;  aperient  medicines,  antimonials,  bark, 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  occasionally  sarsa- 
parilla  were  administered;  these  were  the  chief 
means  resorted  to.     From  these  and  other 
accounts,  corroborating  them,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  venereal  disease,  both  in  its 
primary  and  secondary  forms,  may  be  cured 
without  mercury ;  but  this  is  not  settling  the 
question  whether  such  practice  is  the  right 
method  or  not  ?    And  I  have  only  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  prove,  that  the  old  notions 
about  the  progressive  nature  of  the  venereal 
disease,  till  slopped  by  the  imaginary  specific 


effects  of  mercury,  were  completely  erroneous 
The  facts,  established  by  Mr.  Rose,  are  chiefly' 
valuable  on  two  accounts ;  first,  as  leading  to 
more  correct  views  of  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease,  inasmuch  as  they  abolish  the  false 
doctrine,  that  all  sores,  liealed  without  mer- 
cury, are  necessarily  not  venereal,  a  maxim 
usually  taught  when  I  was  a  student;  and, 
secondly,  Mr.  Rose's  facts  are  important,  as 
encouraging  us  to  withhold  mercury  when  the 
patient's  health  is  not  in  a  safe  or  favourable 
state  for  its  exhibition.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  surgeons  were  actually  frightened  into 
the  use  of  mercury,  lest  the  disease  should  get 
progressively  worse  and  worse,  and  tlie  mis- 
chief advance  till  the  patient  bad  been  de- 
stroyed. For  the  more  correct  views,  now 
entertained,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  sur- 
geons of  the  British  army ;  the  facts,  adduced 
by  them,  compel  us  to  renounce  several  hy- 
potheses which  influenced  the  old  practitioners. 
At  all  events,  we  must  either  renounce  these 
hypotheses,  or  adopt  the  conjecture,  that  sy- 
philis has  absolutely  changed  its  nature  within 
the  last  forty  years.  But  it  is  difficult  to  ad- 
mit either  the  altered  nature,  or  the  diminished 
frequency  of  the  disease ;  for  you  are  to  recol- 
lect, that  ever  since  the  supposed  period  of  its 
origin,  some  surgeons  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  treating  it  successfully  without  mercury, 
and  how  is  it  possible  to  say,  at  the  present 
time,  that,  if  experiments  had  been  made  on 
the  same  great  and  impartial  scale,  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  a^o,  the  same  results  would  not 
have  followed;  in  all  probability,,  the  same 
light  would  then  have  been  thrown  upon  this  dif- 
ficult subject,  which  has  fallen  upon  it  within 
the  last  few  years. 

Gentlemen,  I  hav^  already  explained  to  you 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Carmichael,  that  the  Ve- 
nereal disease  is  net  one  but  several  diseases, 
originating  from  a  plurality  of  poisons;  in 
£ict,  it  was  Mr.  Hunter's  opinion,  that  there 
might  be  otiier  poisons,  producing  effects  mure 
or  less  resembling  those  of  syphilis,  and  such 
diseases  he  comprehended  under  ihc  title  of 
pseudo-syphilu,  pr  typkUoid  disorders.  Mr. 
Carmichael  limits  the  term  true  typhilis  to 
that  disease,  in  which  the  chancre,  or  primary 
sore,  has  a  hardened  edge  and  base,  in  which 
tlie  cutaneous  eruption  is  scaly,  ar.d  the  ulcer 
in  the  tonsils  deep  and  excavated,  seeming  a« 
if  it  had  been  dug  out  of  the  part,  and,  if 
the  osseous  system  be  involved,  there  are  either 
pains  in  the  shafts  of  the  lon»  bones,  or  true 
nodes.  All  other  ca3es,  though  having  many 
of  the  characters  of  syphilis,  he  does  not  con- 
sider as  this  disorder;  yet,  as  th/iy  arise  from 
sexual  intercourse,  he  determines  to  call  them 
venereal  diietuei*  The  mo«t  important  point  in 
Mr.  Caroiichael's  theory,  is,  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  train  of  constitutional  symp- 
toms, arising  from  each  particular  variety  of 
primary  sore ;  that  each  variety  of  venereal 
sore  leads  to  a  peculiar  and  determinate  series 
of  constitutional  or  secondary  symptoms.  Now 
if  this  theory  were  provea  to  be  altogether 
correct,  it  would  certainly  be  the  grandest 
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discorery  bitherto  made  with  regshl  to  ve- 
nereal aflTeetions.  However,  if  we  adopt  the 
opinion,  that  there  h  a  plaralhy  of  venereal 
poisons,  we  shatt  find,  that  we  cannot  explain 
■any  perplexing  circumstances  connected  with 
this  obscare  disease  by  reference  to  that  cir- 
enmstanee.  I  allode  to  instances,  in  which 
«fifferent  kinds  of  sores  are  found  at  the  same 
time  on  the  same  indiridaal,  or  in  several  in- 
dividuals, who  have  all  been  infected  by  the 
same  woman,  llie  symptoms  of  the  diseases 
are  so  diversified,  so  caprtcions,  so  irregular, 
so  Protean,  whether  primary  or  secondaiy, 
that  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  poisons  will  not 
solve  many  of  the  difiiculties,  which  encumber 
the  subject. 

AN8WBB  TO  THB  CLAUI8  OF  WILLIi^M 
WALLACE^  M.D.,  OF  DUBLIN,  TO 
THB  DI8COVBHIB8  OF  DR.  RICORD. 

«V  ALKX.  THOMSON,  M.B.,  OF  ST.  JOBN*S  CAMB. 

Translator  of  Dr.  Ricorcfs  Papers, 


*'  What  faults  you  see  in  aie 
Pray  strive  to  shun, 
And  look,  at  bome^ 
There's  something  to  be  done." 

Old  Tombstone  in  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  CAurcA^ard, 

{Ws  have  let  the  title  to  our  valoable  corre- 
spondent's paner  stand ;  but,  upon  an  impar- 
tial review  of  Dr.  Wallace's  letter,  we  do  not 
think  oursehres  aulhorised,  by  its  stateroenia 
or  tone,  to  insert  the  introdu^-tory  observations 
of  Mr.  Thomson  in  the  lan«;uage  he  has  used 
in  the  warmth  of  friendship.  It  is  sufficient, 
for  the  purposes. of  literary  justice,  to  extract 
the  following  facts, —that,  unfortunately.  Dr. 
Wallace's  valuable  work  was  not  known  at 
an;^  medical  bookseller's  in  Parts — ^that  a  copy 
of  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheque  du 
Roi,  or  in  that  of  the  School  of  Medicine-^ 
and  that  it  was  toUlly  unknown  to  Dr.  Rkord 
and  his  firiend  Mr.  Thomson.  In  fact,  this 
able  work  was  only  |)ubUshed  in  the  month  of 
June,  1833,  and  this  oircumstance  removes  all 
doubt  of  literarv  plagiarism  on  either  side.  We 
know  Dr.  Wallace  to  be  an  upright  conscien- 
tious  investigator  of  the  truth.  Dr.  Ricord's 
important  papers  show  the  extent  and  value 
of  that  gentleman's  inquiries.  So  far  from 
there  being  any  ground  of  jealousy  between 
•ttch  gentlemen,  we  thmk  the  coincidence  of 
views,  arising  from  the  separate  investigations 
of  both,  highly  creditable  to  their  faithml  ob- 
aervation  and  talent.  With  these  remarks  we 
publish  the  medical  part  of  ouv  correspondent*^ 
«ommuBication. — Eds.  ] 

Dr.  Wallace  says,  ^  you  are  informed  that 
my  views  have  been  promulgated,  for  many 
jmua,  in  my  clinical  lectures."  I  ask  for  bow 
■tony  years,  and  what  are  the  opinions,  and 
what  the  date  of  each  ?  The  date  here  is  too 
vague  for  suslaiaing  a  claim  to  discovery.  The 


first  regular  obserralioiis  with  the  view  of  their 
application  were  made  in  June  and  Jaly,  1831, 
and  his  paper  containing  the  results  of  all  bb 
researches  was  read  to  die  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine of  Pans  on  June  4th,  1833. 

Dr.  Wallace  says,  <*  ffaat  his  expiaaatioo  in 
London  took  place  several  months  before  Dr. 
Ricord  commenced  his  experiments.**    Nov, 
the  thne  stated  by  Dr.  Ricord  is  only  the  tine 
at  which  he  began  to  inocnlate  systematieallj, 
though  long  before  this  period  he  hadobserreJ 
the  facts  of  inoculation.    For  many  years  he 
has  been  making  observations  of  all  kinds  opoo 
the  various  forms  of  venereal  disease.    Nor 
was  it  necessary  lor  him,  for  the  discovery  of 
the  fact  of  inoculation  of  the  pooc  matler,  to 
eonsnlt  Dr.  Wallace's  work,  since  this  fbct  b 
as  old  as  Hunter ;  bat  what  1>n  Ricord  sets  to 
work  to  investigate  is,  whether  all  forms  of 
venereal  matter  prodoce  similar  eflfects  wheo 
introduced  beneath  die  epidermis  by  tin  aid  of 
the  lancet ;  and  what  be  has  clearly  proved  by 
many  bnndrdd  Experiments  is,  thai  no  mstter 
but  that  of  chancre,  of  bubo  aocompanyin^; 
chanere  and  occupying  the  substance  of  an 
absorbent  gland,  and  of  some  cases  of  goaof' 
rhoea,  where  there  is  reason  to  presume  the 
existence  of  chancre,  can  produce  a  pustule  on 
the  skin,  similar  in  all  its  ohafacters,  and  sib- 
oeptible  of  bnng  multipKed  by  repeated  and 
toeoeasive  inocuTations.    That  these  inocnla- 
tions  may  be  made  use  of  as  diagnosis  in  eases 
where'  the  chancres  have  lost  their  prinritire 
ch»aeters,  Aid  that,  to  a  de6ntte  period  after 
the  formation  of  these  pastvles,  the  sane  mar 
be  destroyed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  sa  that  tiM 
diagnosis  may  be  pvoemed  without  subjectify 
the  individual  to  a  new  sofibiiog,  in  pasnug 
through  all  the  stages  of  tUs  pustule.    Thai 
when  the  prepaoe  oannot  be  drawn  back,  and 
when  the  vagina  eannot  be  essmined  from  the 
•xistenoe  of  acute  inflammatioD,  the  existence 
of  chancre  may  be  detetmincd  by  inocolatioB, 
and  thus  opemtiona  deemed  necessary  may  be 
perfomed  or  no^  acoonhng  as  there  is  lianger 
of  the  wounds  beleoming  chanctous  or  other- 
wise.   That  the  vims  of  chancre  can  only 
produce  gonorrfaosa  as  an  irritative,  but  not  ai 
a  poison,  inasmuch  as  when  this  is  the  case; 
the  gonorrhoea  so   produced  eaimot  create 
chancro,  snd  dee*  not,  when  inoenlated,  give 
rise  to  the  characteristiG  pustale;  that  thence 
the  virus  of  chancre  is  distinct  froaa  thet  o(  all 
other  forms  of  venereal  dwensa,  and  ioeapable 
of  producing,  ualesa  irrilatively,  mod  of  being 
produced  by  them. 

Such  are  the  discoveries  daiaMd  bgr  Dr. 
Ricord,  and  such  are  the  diacovenes,  with  the 
true  progress  of  the  characteristic  pnaUile  oe 
the  skin  alone,  whksh  are  sustained  by  upwards 
of  two  hundred  recorded  experiment  handed 
to  the  Academy,  and  which,  fbr  want  of  space 
onlv  in  vour  Journal,  1  have  not  translated; 
and  such  a  senea  of  useful  ttmkt,  I  make 
bold  to  say,  are  to  be  found  supported  la  no 
other  published  works,  unless  in  that  of  Dr. 
Wallace,  which  we  have  not  seen,  and  which 
even  he  does  not  venture  to  lay  olaim  lo^  and 
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affects  to  consider  them  as  tlie  minor  parts  of 
l>t,  Ricord's  papers,  aad  of  my  own  appendix* 

Dr.  WaUace  states,  that  **  Dr.  Ricord  main- 
tains, in  opposition  to  many  of  his  country  men* 
that  the  venereal  disease  is  contagious."  This 
is  not  the  fact ;  Dr.  Ricord  has  only,  as  yet, 
published  bu  conviction,  that  certam  tbrms  of 
venereal  are  contagious;  and  he  has  clearly 
pointed  out  the  want  of  evidence  with  regaM 
to  others.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  most  men  on 
the  Continent  were  previously  agreed,  but 
Dr.  Ricord  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  as  to 
chancre,  not  only  by  the  cutaneous  inocula- 
ti<yn,  but  by  successive  inoculations  from  the 
cutaneous  characteristic  pustule.  Here,  then, 
he  does  not,  as  }*et,  go  so  &r  as  Dr.  Wallace, 
and  consequently  he  cannot  have  copied  these 
ideas  from  him. 

Dr.  Wallace  next  sUtes,  that  "  Dr.  Ricord 
maintains,  from  his  experiments,  that  a  cha- 
tactentHc  pughiiey  or  one  which  follows  a 
regular  and  determined  course,  is  |>rodnced  by 
conituii  of  the  venereal  poison,  and  can  be 
produced  by  no  other  means."  Now,  Dr.  R. 
maintains  the  very  reverse;  he  asserts,  that 
the  characteristic  cutaneous  pustule  has  never 
been  produced  by  contact,  and'^ever  under 
any  other  circumstance,  except  by  a  rupture 
of  continuity  of  the  epiderm,  by  the  puili ng 
out  of  a  hair,  a  very  small  abrasion  of  the 
epiderm,  a  small  leech  bite,  or  the  dii«ct 
puncture  of  the  lancet  or  some  ether  cutting 
or  tearing  instrument.  Hence,  if  Dr.  Wal- 
lace asserts,  as  he  says,  that  the  inoculation 
arises  from  eoniaci,  he  states  the  opposite  of 
what  is  advanced  by  Dr.  Ricoitl,  and  which, 
moreover,  has  not  been  copied  by  him.  If 
Cfmlaei  be  not  what  he  means,  this  is  but  an> 
other  instance  of  the  carelessness  with  wfaidk 
be  supports  his  invidious  insinuations. 

Dr.  Wallace  says,^*'  To  this  pustule,  and 
the  nicer  in  which  it  terminates,  I  have  given, 
for  the  reasons  advanced,  page  57,  the  name 
*  regular  primary  syphilis.'  How  a  pustule 
always  artificially  produced  upon  the  skin, 
and  in  no  way  resembling  in  its  progress  the 
tarelyaeen  pustular  origin  of  genital  chancre, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  difference  of  position 
and  tissue,  can  be  called  regular  primary 
syphilis,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  This 
pustular  origin  of  chancre  has  been  but  once 
or  twice  seen  by  Dr.  Ricord;  and  one  of 
these  cases  has  been  taken  by  myself,  and 
will  soon  be  sent  to  you  for  publication ;  and 
vou  will  thus  see  how  essentially  different  is 
Its  progress  from  what  Dr.  Ricord  has  called 
the  characteristic  pushUe.  Hence,  as  Dr. 
Wallace  gives  the  same  name  to  both,  either 
he  has  not  seen  the  progress  of  the  latter,  or 
lie  has  not  taken  care&l  notes  of  that  pro- 
gress. Chancre  has  not  the  crqst  of  the  cha- 
raclerisHc  pustule,  an<jl  the  last  never  displays 
a  chancrous  ulcer,  when  the  crust  is  not  re- 
moved by  artificial  force  -or  applications ;  for, 
when  it.  fails  naturally,  thb  ulcer  is  always 
almost  entirely  filled  with  gran^tians,  and 
t»  many  cases  more  than  half  cicatrised.  Such 


are  the  marked  differences  between  these  pus- 
tules, while  that  of  the  chancre  of  the  genitals 
wants  the  areola,  tlie  most  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  characteristic  cutaneous  pustule. 
Dr.  Ricord  has  not  even  spoken  of  the  ori- 
ginal pustule  of  chancre.  Hence  you  may 
judge  of  the  care  with  which  Dr.  Wallace 
has  studied  the  papers  of  Dr.  Ricord,  and  the 
appendix  by  myself.  Yet  Dr.  Wallace  sUtes, 
^•^^  its  history,  and  that  of  the  subsequent 
uker  as  minutely  traced  by  me,  not  only  as 
they  occur  on  the  skin,  but  also  as  they  ap- 
pear on  several  other  parts."  How  is  it  then 
that  he  does  not  mention  the  rnppial  form  of 
crusts,  and  that  he  confounds  these  pustules 
under  one  and  the  same  name. 

Dr.  Wallace  maintains  that  it  is  his  dis- 
coveiy  that  a  new  result  of  contagion  may 
occur  during  the  existence  of  the  results  of  a 
previous  one,  without  increasing  the  danger, 
or  the  infioence  upon  the  6onstitution ;  and 
he  charges  Dr.  Rficord  with  plagiarism  on 
this  subject  But  surely  Dr.  W.  must  lie  very 
ignorant  not  to  know,  tliat  long  before  his 
time  this  fact  had  been  admitted.  If  Dr.  Ri. 
cord  has  made  use  of  it  for  the  foundation  of 
his  experiments,  he  had  confirmed  in  his  own 
mind,  and  by  hbi  experiments,  the  received 
opinion,  but  certainly  la^'s  no  claim  whatever 
to  this  opinion  as  originating  from  himself, 
another  proof  of  the  careless  perusal  of  Ms 
papers  ky  Dr,  fVaUace. 

Dr.  Wallace  says,-^"  Dr.  Ricord  has  proved 
by  experiment  that  the  matter  of  buho  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  producing  by  inoculation 
the  characteristic  pustnle."  Now  Dr.  Ricord 
and  mysdf  have  both  carefully  stated  that 
this  proposition  is  not  generally  true ;  on  the 
contrary.  Dr.  Ricord  has  explicitly  stated,  and 
proved  bv  his  cases^  that  no  matter  of  bubo, 
but  that  fuvnished  from  the  suppurating  sub- 
stance of  an  absorbent  gland,  consequent  qpoo 
chancre,  has  ever  produced  the  characteristic 
pustnle ;  that  suppuration  round  a  gland  doe% 
not  vield  inoculable  matter;  and  hence  Dr. 
Wallace  has  misquoted,  or  wilfully  misrepre- 
sented, Dr.  Ricord.  And  here  Dr.  Ricord 
has,  without  announcing  it  as  such,  made  a 
most  important  discovery ;  namely,  that  during 
the  first  two  or  three  days  after  such  buboes 
are  opened  by  bursting  or  incision,  the  matter 
does  not  produce  the  pustule  on  Inoculation, 
while  subseauently  it  does.  The  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  this  fict  by  Dr.  Wallace  is  per- 
haps the  cause  of  the  difibrence  of  opinion 
httljerto  existing  on  this  important  subject, 
and  thence  the  reason  why,  as  Dr.  Wallace 
says,  <*  [  have  found  this  result  comparatively 
seldom."  Hence  Dr.  Ricord  has  not  here 
copied  Dr.  Wallace  by  Dr.  Wallace's  own 
admission.  But  what  can  he  mean  by  this 
phrase,  which  may  be  taken  either  in  a  good 
or  bad  sense? — *•  There  arc,  however,  certain 
circumstances  which  may  explain  these  dif- 
ferences, and  which  any  one  who  reads  Dr. 
Ricord's  pa{}er  and  my  work  cannot  fail  €o 
observe."    However  wc  take  this  passagCi  it 
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is  negligent  or  malevolent,  tind  amounts  to 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  the  constant 
burden  of  his  song,~Dear  readers  I  read  mu 
book,  READ  MY  BOOK,  READ  MY  BOOl^. 
Dr.  Ricord  is  not  candid,  is  not  honest, 
THERBPORB  READ  MY  BOOK ;  but,  whether  he 
be  so  or  not,  still  rbad  my  book.  Thus  the 
littleness  and  weakness  of  my  book  has  passed 
from  Abemethy  to  Wallace !  Would  that  with 
it  the  frank  blunt  generosity  of  the  former  had 
transmigrated  at  the  same  time  into  the  latter  1 

Dr.  Wallace  says,  **  on  three  occasions  Dr. 
Ricord  produced  the  characteristic  pustule,  by 
the  inoculation  of  matter  of  blennorrhagia,  or 
in  my  language,  of  catarrhal  or  gonorrhceal 
primary  syphilis,  taken  from  the  urethra  of 
males/in  whom  there  was  not  the  least  ex- 
temal  excoriation,  or  any  visible  ulcer  of  the 
urethra,*'  It  i:i,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
the  conclusions  which  Dr.  Ricord  has  drawn 
from  these  experiments,  are  not  the  same  as 
those  deduced  by  me.  Indeed,  his  conclusions 
are  not  auite  clear.  Such  is  the  passage  that 
Dr.  Wallace  dares  bring  forward  as  the  result 
of  what  Dr.  Ricord  thinks  true,  and  of  what 
I  have  maintained.  Dr.  Ricord  has,  more 
than  three  times  produced  the  pustule  from 
urethral  gonorrhceal  matter,  ^th  in  men  and 
women,  and  I  have  distinctly  stated,  that 
although  in  these  cases  no  external  excoriation 
or  ulcer  could  be  found,  and  in  the  female  no 
vulvar,  vaginitic,  ur  uterine  chancre  could  be 
found,  yet  in  two  or  three  of  these  an  actual 
chancre  was  found  in  the  urelhra,  not  far  from 
the  orifice  of  the  external  meatus  urinarius ;  and 
I  have  moreover,  with  Dr.  Ricord,  stated,  that 
in  no  case  in  which  gonorrhceal  matter  coming 
from  those  parts  capable  of  being  examinedi 
as  the  vulva,  vagina,  or  os  tincse,  or  the  space 
between  the  prepuce  and  gland,  although  pre- 
viously to  the  inoculation,  these  parts,  nom 
the  accidents  of  irritation  or  inflammation,  or 
their  consequences,  could  not  be  examined, 
have  chancres  failed  of  being  foupd,  when  these 
{wrts  have  been  subsequently  examined;  and 
from  these  two  circumstances  combined.  Dr. 
Ricord  has  drawn  the  inference,  that  gonor- 
rbcea  is  incapable  alone  of  producing  the  cha- 
racteristic pustule.  I  leave  it  to  the  public 
to  judge,  whether  these  statements  are  wanting 
in  clearness  and  precision,  and  I  leave  it  to 
them  also  to  say,  whether  this  be  hypothesis, 
or  pure  deduction,  deduction,  indeed,  of  high 
anuIo<;ical  probability,  yet  deduction  of  which 
Dr.  'NVallace,  aftei'  these  statements,  has  the 
hardihood  to  say,  that  Dr.  Ricord  or  myself 
admit,  **  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  proof." 
If  this  be  a  specimen  of  the  candid  criticism 
and  of  the  logic  of  Dr.  W.,  surely  his  work 
must  be  a  very  curiosity,  a  very  type  for 
those  who  wish  to  leave  medicine  in  the  most 
perfect  obscurity.  Besides,  here  he  again 
makes  us  state  things  not  to  be  found  in  our 
papers,  and  adds  to  the  proof  of  his  negligence 
and  of  the  quixotic  nature  of  his  literary 
combats. 

Again,  another  misconception  or  perversion 


of  Dr.  Ricord's  statements.  Dr.  Wallace 
states,  "  Dr.  Ricord,  if  I  understand  him  right, 
maintains  from  his  experiments,  that  the 
matter  of  the  characteristic  pustule  will  pro* 
duce  in. certain  habits  the  serpiginous  ulcer;*' 
«nd  Dr.  Wallace  acknowledges  to  have  ad- 
vanced such  a  very  doubtful  opinion  in  his 
work.  In  this,  then,  he  again  erroneously 
accuses  the  plagiarism  of  Dr.  Ricord,  who 
states  the  very  reverse.  He  states,  that  in  two 
cases  the  matter  of  serpiginous  ulcer,  result- 
ing from  suppurated  bulM>,  the  consequences 
of  chancre,  gave  rise  to  the  characteristic 
cutaneous  pustules,  and  that  these  pustules, 
after  having  for  some  time  followed  the  or* 
dinary  course,  took  on  themselves  the  ser- 
piginous form,  and  inquires  whether  there  be 
not  something  in  the  constitution  tending  to 
modifv  the  chancre  into  the  serpiginous  form? 
The  (fiametrical  contrasts  between  these  state- 
ments, and  those  lent  to  Dr  Ricord  by  the 
quixotic  spirit  of  Dr.  Wallace,  are  too  maui- 
rest  to  need  further  comparison,  but  not  too 
manifest  to  stamp  the  want  of  candour  on 
Dr.  Wallace's  criticism,  the  continued  eflfbrt 
to  bring  himself  into  notoriety  even  at  the 
expense  of  truth. 

Again,  Dr.  Wallace  stales,  that  "  Dr.  Ricord 
admits,  as  a  consequence  of  blennorrhagia* 
alterations  of  the  bony  and  mucous  system, 
and  pustules  on  the  surface  of  the  skin."  Now 
no  such  statement  is  advanced  in  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Ricord,  who  has  never  advanced  that 
blennorrhagia,  unaccompanied  by  chancre,  is 
followed  by  alterations  of  the  bone.  Of  the 
mucous  system,  indeed,  he  admits  alterations, 
and  states  these  ut  much  length,  and  with  un- 
common care,  and  in  a  manner  which  no  other 
man  could  do,  from  the  nature  and  original 
mode  of  application  of  his  speculum,  a  dis- 
covery, or  rather  an  original  application,  under 
all  circumstances,  which  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  which  even  the  extensive  claims 
of  the  accurate  Dr.  Wallace  cannot  embrace. 
But  as  to  pustules  upon  the  skin,  no  such 
thing  is  stated,  the  expression  is  mucous pus^ 
htles,  which  is  the  French  name  for  mucous 
papuUe,  and  which  I  have  explained  to  mean 
In  my  translation,  p. -> pulse,  oozing  a  peculiar 
matter.  This  very  mistake  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  proof  of  Dr.  Wallace  being  as  ignorant 
of  the  French  authors  and  their  synonymes,  as 
he  has  been  careless  and  negligent  in  his 
perusal  of  Dr.  Ricord*s  papers. 

Again,  Dr.  Wallace  says,  "  It  is  the  con- 
clusion of  Dr.  Ricord  that  there  exist  no 
symptoms  by  which  virulent  blennorrhagia  can 
be  distinguished  from  certain  non-virulent  dis- 
charges." How  different  this  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Dr.  Ricord,  which  1  give 
in  his  own  words  "  Enfin  privee  inoontestable- 
ment  de  ce  caractere  (la  possibilite  de  produire 
des  chancres  innoculables)  il  n'est  qu'  une 
espece  de  blcnnorrhagie  virulente ;  c'est  celle 
qui,  bien  observ^e  pendant  tout  son  cours,  et 
n*etaut  pas  couipli(}ute,ce  donton  pent  mieux 
s*us:jurer  chi'^c  les  i'cnnnc!  par  la  facilite  avec 
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laquelle  les  organes  son!  vus  dans  presque  (out 
leur  6tendue,  est  cependant  suivie  de  symp- 
tomes  consecuti&,  tels  que  les  papules  mu- 
queuses,  &c.,  et  alnrt  ia  pretence  de  ces  tytnp' 
tomet  est  le  teul  caracldre  qui  pmtse  renare 
le  diagnostic  precis"  Such  are  the  words  of 
Dr.  Ricord ;  I  leave  it  to  all  the  world  to  judge 
of  the  foundation,  as  of  the  accuracy  uf  the 
criticism.  Dr.  Wallace  now  says,  that,  **  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained,  at  least  by  the 
translator  of  Dr.  Ricord*s  paper,  that  a  dia- 
gnosis of  the  characteristic  pustule  may  be  ob« 
tained  from  a  consideration  of  all  its  pheno- 
mena.** Such  words  are  not  to  be  found  in 
my  notes,  in  which  I  have  simply  described 
fiicts,  although  the  conclusion  is  fair  from  the 
facts  given ;  and  without  reference  to  the  fact 
of  chancre  being  produced  directly  with- 
out any  preceding  pustule,  when  chancrous 
pus  is  applied  to  an  abraded  or  denuded  sur- 
face, it  was  stated  to  complete  tlie  result  of  our 
observations,  without  at  all  being  claimed  as 
a  discovery,  for  it  is  a  fact  known  long  before 
Dr.  Wallace's  time.  We  willingly  yield  the 
honour  of  so  important  a  discovery^  as  that 
where  there  is  no  epiderm,  there  can  be  no 
pustules,  to  the  abused  Dr.  Wallace. 

And  Dr.  Wallace  states,  <*  The  following 
opinions,  which  will  be  found  embodied  in  the 
views  respecting  ulceration,  &c.,  given  from 
p.  49  to  p.  55  OP  MY  WORK,  viz.  that  the  con- 
tagious quality  of  the  '  characteristic  pustule^ 
may  persist  after  the  healing  process  has  com- 
menced, and  even  until  the  ulcer  is  perfectly 
healed  ;  that  the  formation  of  bubo  requires 
certain  relations  between  the  suriiuse  of  the 
'  characteristic  puHulef  and  the  absorbent 
orifices;  and  that  no  contamination  results 
from  the  'characteristic  pustule'  in  its  primi- 
tive state.*' 

Here  are  three  misquotations.  In  the  first 
the  obwrvation  applies  only  to  the  charac- 
teristic pustule  on  the  skin,  and  not,  as  Dr. 
Wallace  presumes,  to  that  on  the  genitals  also, 
although  both  have  been  determined,  inde- 
|)endentiy  of  that  gentleman's  researches.  In 
the  second  Dr.  Ricord  states  the  very  opposite 
of  the  proposition,  namely  tliat  bubo,  inocu- 
lable  bubo,  results  when  certain  relations  exist 
between  the  chancre  and  the  absorbent  orifices^ 
and  not  between  the  characteristic  pustule  and 
the  absorbent  orifices.  And  such  is  the  accu- 
racy of  Dr.  Wallace  that  he  has  not  remarked 
that  I  have  distinctly  stated  that  I  have  ne\'sr 
seen  suppurating  bubo  as  the  consequence  of 
the  characteristic  cutaneous  pustule^  although 
there  generally  occurs  more  or  less  swelliuff, 
induration,  an^  tenderness  of  the  correspond- 
ing absorbent  glands.  For  the  third,  I  con- 
fess I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Dr.  Wallace 
means  by  the  word  coniaminatif/n.  It  is  a 
word  attributed  to  myself,  and  not  to  be  found 
in  my  appendix,  and  certainly  not  in  Dr.  Ri- 
oord's  papers.  What  we  have  both  stated  is, 
that  in  no  case,  in  which  inoculation  has  been 
practised,  have  the  patients  as  yet  returned  to 
tlie  hospital  with  secondary  symptoms,  or  have 


had  such  symptoms  developed  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  pustules,  or  their  consequences. 
Further  than  the  fact  goes  we  presume  nothing ; 
but  Dr.  Wallace  says  we  have  copied  the 
word  contamination  worn  him.  I  can  assure 
him  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  trace  in  our 
papers  any  such  unscientific  and  unmeaning 
terms.  Dr.  Wallace  again  says,  **  it  is  com- 
municated thdt  if  the  nitrate  of  silver  be  pro- 
perly applied  during  any  of  the  four  first  days 
of  the  progress  of  the  '  characteristic  pustule,' 
it  will  be  arrested  in  its  course  and  healed ;  a 
position  particularly  enforced  by  me  from  page 
92  to  page  99  inclusive."  Now  Uiis  remark 
of  Dr.  Ricord's  applies  only  to  the  cutaneous 
pustule,  he  having  never  robbed  the  Italians 
of  their  success  with  this  method  for  the  genital 
ciiancre,  and  constantly  attributed  to  its  au- 
thors; and  hb  object  in  ascertaining  this  foct 
was  only  to  try  to  destroy  by  some  means  the 
inoculatory  pustule,  as  soon  as  it  bad  served 
for  diagnosing  the  original  ulcer,  so  that  the 
patient  might  not  have  the  trouble  of  having 
two  sores  longer  than  necessary,  this  diagnosis 
being  hitherto  requisite,  when  the  original 
ulcer  has  lost  its  primary  characters.  How 
then  could  this  be  robbed  from  Dr.  Wallace  ? 

Our  opponent  finally  charges  Dr.  Ricord 
with  having  fallen  into  errors,  but  he  does  not 
name  them.  AH  are  liable  to  err,  even  with 
the  best  intentions,  and  it  is  indeed  unkind  in 
Dr.  Wallace,  and  somewhat  inhuman,  to  leave 
Dr.  Ricord  in  error  until  his  new  volume  shall 
be  completed.  What !  to  give  a  little  more 
ecldt  to  MY  WORK,  'errors  recognised  by  him 
publicly  are  not  to  be  pointed  out,  and  the 
patients,  the  numerous  patients,  some  hundreds 
a  week,  of  Dr.  Ricord,  are  to  be  allowed  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  Doctor's  negligence  or  error, 
because,  forsooth,  the  new  volume  is  not  ready. 
O,  fie!  Humanity  is  of  more  importance 
than  originality  of  diitcoverv,  and  assuredly 
more  productive  of  true  and  lasting  renown. 
Such  are  the  flimsy  assertions  of  Dr.  Wallace, 
such  are  the  phantoms  brought  forth  by  his 
inaccuracy  and  neeligence,  or  wilful  want  of 
comprehennon,  ana  from  such  things  as  these, 
— such  Quixotic  shadows,  has  been  raised  a 
serious  charge,  invidiously  brought  forth,  and 
unfairly,  uncandklly,  and  unmanfully  exposed. 
I  trust  tJiat  ere  Dr.  Wallace  again  enters  the 
lists  he  will  polish  his  weapon  and  raise  his 
visor,  lest,  blinded  by  his  self-importance,  he 
again  char|^  the  starting  post,  instead  of  the 
enemy  against  whom  he  would  plant  his  lance. 
His  accusations  I  retort  with  indignation  and 
disgust,  and  I  conclude  with  his  own  phrase, 
'*  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Ricord  can  procure  his  book 
be  sure  that  it  shall  be  fairly  and  candidly 
examined,  and  that  his  phrases  shall  neither 
be  mutilated  nor  tortured. 

[We  shall  insert  the  continuation  of  Dr. 
Ricord's  paper  on  blennorrhagia  in  women,  at 
our  earliest  convenience. — Ens.] 
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LECTURK  I. 

GBNTLiKiNy— >You  tnay  have  often  heard  that 
the  approaiches  to  science  are  nigged  and  an- 
interesting,  and  some  of  you  have  perhaps  ex- 
perienced Uie  troth  of  the  remark.  Hence  the 
ensUMD  of  delivering  an  introductory  Icctore, 
in  ordtnr  to  lay  before  the  young  mind,  when 
first  entering  on  each  path  of  knowledge,  the 
objects,  the  results,  the  attained  good,  and  the 
hoped-for  glory  of  the  pursuit.  These  are  to 
be  disf^yed  with  clearness  and  with  troth, 
yet  it  is  obvious,  that  much  of  the  effect  of  such 
a  lecture  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  the  jn/igment  of  the  speaker;  and 
it  is  well  when  the  exalted  nature  of  the  one 
is  attainable  by  the  capabilities  of  the  other. 
Such  a  lecture,  then,  should  be  an  earnest 
lesson  on  the  objects^  the  pleasures,  and  the 
advantages  of  that  science,  of  which  the  course 
is  destined  to  treat ;  its  hbtory,  its  true  mode 
of  study,  its  interests,  actual  state,  and  future 
prospects  may  all  form  legitimate  subjects,  and 
when  thus  rightly  viewed,  an  introductory 
lecture,  so  far  from  being  a  mere  ornamental 
appendage,  may  become  a  most  important  part 
oif  the  course. 

With  tliese  views  let  us  approach  owr  sub* 
ject,  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  Let 
us  contemplate  that  study  and  that  profession, 
which,  venerable  by  all  antiquity,  yet  in  itself 
is  **  ever  new."  Even  in  its  in&ncy,  when 
the  world  was  in  darkness,  was  medicine  a 
glorious  science  when  compared  with  its  con- 
temporaries, and  its  first .  prolessors  were  en- 
Dobied  and  exalted  by  its  influence.  As  their 
mantles  descended  through  a  long  line  of  il- 
lustrious successors,  we  see  medicine  progres- 
sively expanding,  and  even  when  the  night  of 
barbarism  hang  gloomily  over  the  earth,  we 
see  its  genius  triumphing  over  the  surround- 
ing darkness,  and  shining  in  the  east  as  a 
bcMcon  to  Abe  shipwrecked  mind  of  man;  and 
I  trust  that  1  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you, 
that,  in  our  own  time,  when  the  human  mind 
has  made  such  astonishing  advances,  that  me- 
dicine has  kept  pace  with  her  sister  sciences, 
and  it  is  a  gratifying  reflection  to  think,  that 
among  the  most  distinguished  promoters  of 
the  collateral  sciences^  physicians  have  ever 
held  a  commanding  rank,  thus  proving  them- 
selves foremost  in  knowledge,  as  they  have 
ever  been  in  philanthropy,  in  private  and 
public  charity,  and  in  all  good  will  to  man. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  ^e  title 
of  this  course  of  lectures,  further  than  to  re- 
mark, that  however  different  they  may  be  in 
name,  it  is  yet  impossible  to  draw  the  line  of 
'distinction  between  the  theory  and  the  prac- 


tice of  medicine.  If  medicine  were  ncreiy  ttie 
knowledge  of  a  number  of  empirical  remedies 
for  particular  symptoms,  given  without  oar 
enipiiring  into  their  mode  of  action,  or  any 
acqimiotance  with  the  dependence  of  one  func- 
tion, or  one  viscus,  on  another,  of  any  know- 
ledge in  short  of  physiology  in  the  healthy  or 
diseased  state,  then' we  might  have  a  practice 
of  medicine  independent  of  what  is  called  in 
theory.  But  meidicine  now  holds  a  faiglier 
place,  and  much  of  its  improvement  is  trace- 
able to  our  advances  in  physiological  and  pa- 
thological science.  Thus  to  treat,  or  teach, 
the  treatment  of  a  disease,  we  most  know  the 
healthy  function  of  the  urgan,  or  organs,  the 
history  of  development,  the  influence  of  other 
organic  sjrstems,  the  changes  produced  by  dis- 
ease, and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  action  of  aH 
external  or  internal  a^nts  on  the  viscera. 
But  this  b  the  theory  ofmedidne. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  we  are 
called  either  to  treat  or  to  teach  the  treatmeot 
of  a  case  of  enlarged  liver.  Let  me  here  re- 
mark, that  in  selecting  this  case  I  do  not  wish 
vou  to  suppose  that  i  am  one  of  what  might 
be  called  the  hepatic  school  of  medicine,  in 
which  the  existence  of  almost  every  orgaa, 
except  the  liver,  seems  to  be  forgotten,  and  of 
which  the  creed  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  but 
one  viscus,  the  liver,  one  source  of  disease,  bi- 
liary derangement,  and  one  cure,  mercury ;  a 
creed  which,  though  not  enforced  and  defended 
by  the  swoid,  has  lost  perhaps  as  much  of  hu- 
man life  as  others,  whose  history  is  written  in 
letters  of  blood.  But  tfo  oqe  can  doubt  the 
importance  of  the  oi|^,  and  I  have  taken  it 
to  illustrate  the  connexion  between  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  medicine. 

YoQ  detect  an  enlarged  liver;  you  aiecalled 
to  cure  the  disease : — 

1st.  Yoo  must  be  aware  of  the  healthy  stale 
of  the  oilman,  and  of  its  h^lthy  functions,  as 
shown  by  the  volume,  sensibility,  influence  on 
digestion,  and  the  healthy  state  of  the  secretion. 
You  must  know  all  tliese,  as  it  is  by  the  de- 
parture from  these  conditions  that  yoo  recog- 
nise this  disease  at  tiXL^But  Ihu  it  the  theory 
of  medicine. 

2ndly.  You  must  know  the  history  of  iti 
development,  because  there  is  a  period  of  life 
when  the  natural  stale  of  the  liver  is  in  a  greatly 
enlarged  condition,  and  this  may  continue 
even  to  adult  life,  and  produce  an  enlarged 
liver,  not  the  result  of  disease  but  the  anest 
of  development,  and  the  question  will  arise  as 
to  whether  the  ease  before  you  is  an  example 
of  tliis,  or  of  recent  and  actual  disease.  1  be 
whole  treatment  turns  on  this.—  Yei  thit  it 
the  theory  of  medicine. 

Brdly.  You  must  know  the  influence  of 
other  organic  systems.  An  enlarged  liver  may 
be  produced  mechanically  by  obstructions  in 
the  lungs  or  in  the  heart;*  it  may  be  produced 
from  the  sympathetic  irritation  of  a  duodenitis 
or  be  the  result  of  original  ditoaae  in  its  own 
structure*  All  these  cireoaMtaoess  oMist  be 
known  and  taken  iato  account     If  it  be 
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He  is  taught  enatomf,  and  what  is  called  sur- 
gical disease,  but  he  is  kept  ijprarant,  by  this 
wretched  system,  of  the  greater  part  of  bis 
profession,  until  he  comes  to  practise,  when, 
if  he  has  a  mind  fitted  for  obsermtion,  he  will 
find,  that  for  one  dislooatioR  there  will  be  hun- 
dreds of  visceral  diseases;  and  he  will  discover 
what  was  concealed  from  him  during  bb  pupil- 
age, that  manv,  many  more  die  0/  what  are 
called  medicaiihan  turgical  diteatei.  During 
the  late  war,  more  men  in  the  British  navy 
died  of  fever  than  of  all  other  causes  indud- 
Ing  the  sword.  But,  I  rejoice  to  say,  that  in 
Doblin  the  exclusive  system  o(  education  ia 
fsai  wearing  away^  and  one  of  the  manv  ex- 
cellencies oi  our  national  school  of  medicine 
is  the  itistradion  in  general  pathology.  There 
are  few  schools  of  medicine  where  now  a  more 
enlarged  and  liberal  spirit  of  edocatidn  exista. 
In  the  study  of  your  profession^  gentlemen, 
let  me  warn  3rou  not  to  allow  younelves  to  be 
misled  by  the  idea  that  surgery  and  medicine 
are  diflfmnt  in  their  nature.  The  mere  sur- 
geon or  the  mere  physician  only  knows  half 
of  his  profession.  Keckless  of  humtn  life«  he 
Boay  practise  the  healing  art  as  a  trade,  but 
be  never  can  know  it  as  a  science;  But,  as 
there  are  infinitely  more  cases  of  what  are 
termed  medical  than  surgical  disease,  it  is 
plain,  that  the  surgeon,  ignorant  of  medicine, 
will  hr  exceed  'the  pbvsician  ignorant  of  for- 
gery, in  the  extent  of  nis  malpractice.  1  have 
E>ng  observed  the  ruinous  system  whidi  has 
been  punued  by  teachers,  as  connected  with 
this  subjecL  The  pupil  was  taught  to  eon- 
sidei^  that  if  he  was  a  skilful  anatomist,  if  he 
understood  the  routine  surgery  of  aa  bMpltal, 
and  bad  carefully  studied  certain  works  on 
surgery,  and  some  obsolete  books  of  pathology, 
he  was  thereby  prepared,  in  the  language  of 
the  scboob,  to  go  forth  to  teach  and  practise 
the  art  and  mystery  of  medicine  in  general. 
Now,  all  this  was  wrong.  You  may  be  pro- 
found anatomte  and  -be  bad  surgeons,  and 
worse  pbysieiaMf;  you  nay  have  by  heart  the 
writings  of  Pott  and  Dcsaoll,  of  Hunter  and 
Thomson,  and  be  totally  incapable  of  treating 
a  simple  or  comptlcatea  fever,  or  a  case  of 
visceral  disease.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
more.  Society  demands  that  the  old  system 
of  a  division  in  education  sliould  be  abolished ; 
and  ere  long,  I  even  trust  4o  see  a  fbsk>n  of 
the  profession,  when  much  of  the  present  evib 
moat  cease,  when  medical  men  shall  have  ft 
eommon  centre,  from  which  they  will  receive 
a  common  impulse ;  when  their  effbrta  shall 
be  solely  directed  to  the  increase  of  medical 
science,  and  Uie  political  and  moral  exaltation 
of  their  profession ;  and  last,  yet  not  least,' 
when  the  ingenuous  pupil  shall  not  be  led 
astray;  when  he  shall  not  be  told  by  on^ 
teacher  to  despise  this,  and  by  another  to  neg- 
lect that  part  of  his  profession;  but  having 
the  whole  of  the  noble  science  of  medicine 
thrown  open  to  him,  his  mind,  unwarped  by 
prejudice,  unfettered  by  fear,  shall  be  per* 
mttted  to  take  that  right  view  of  his  por""^' 


merely  obstruction  in  the  vense  csvbr  hepaticse 
the  ordinary  treatment  will  not  answer;  if 
tljere  be  duodenitis  we  must  modify  our  treat- 
ment, and  so  on.  We  must  know  these  things ; 
we  must  know  how  to  recognise  these  dis- 
eases before  we  can  prescribe  or  practise  sue- 
eessfuHy.  Ail'  this  is  that  part  of  the  theory 
of  medicine  called  pathology,  or  the  physiology 
of  the  diseased  body. 

4thly.  You  must  know  the  effects  of  disease 
on  the  liver  itself  Some  of  these  are  re- 
movable by  art,  others  are  totally  incurable. 
You  must  know  these  in  order  to  determine  on 
the  probability  of  their  existence 

5th ly  and  lastly.  You  must  know  the  in- 
fluence of  remedial  agents  on  the  liver  and 
the  adjacent  organs.  You  must  be  familiar 
with  the  effects  of  stimulation  of  the  mncoi6 
snHkces  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  Then, 
Indeed,  and  not  till  then,  will  you  be  qualified 
to  treat  the  case  with  judgment  and  success. 
The  same  remarks,  I  need  scarcely  add,  will 
be  found  applicable  to  the  diseases  of  each 
viscus  in  the  body. 

The  objects  of  medicine^  gentlemen,  are 
twofold ;  first,  to*  core  disease,  no  matter  where 
seated  or  how  produced;  and  secondly,  to 
relieve  bodily  sufiering  in  cases  where  a  cure 
is  impossible.  Its  great  end  is  to  prolong  life, 
and  to  diminish  the  bodily  evils  which  result 
f^m  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  and  other 
circumstances.  Some  of  yon  may  ask,  where 
then  is  the  distinction  between  medicine  and 
surgery  ?  In  truth,  there  is  no  distinction  in 
reality,  and  there  should  be  none  in  theory. 
The  human  constitution  is  one ;— 4hefe  is  no 
division  of  it  into  a  medical  and  surgical  do- 
main ;  the  same  laws  and  the  same  principlee 
of  treatment  apply  to  the  cure  of  a  fractured 
bone  and  the  cicatrisation  of  an  Internal  ulcer. 
Unlike  the  oorporations  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, the  suppoeed  purely  medical  and  purely 
surgical  parts  of  the  body 'live  in  excellent 
haitnony.  Here,  then,  there  is  no  division, 
no  jealousy,  no  separation  of  Interests. 

I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  deny  that 
advantages  mav  arise  from  a  practitioner  de- 
voting himself  to  this  or  that  branch  of  his 
profSearion ;  but,  if  he  eeehe  for  eminence,  be 
will  first  educate  ntn»elfgeifera%.  Let  him 
attain  extended  views  of  pathological  medi- 
cine; let  him  make  himself  master  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  science,  and  then  he  will 
find  that  there  is  not  a  single  lict  or  law  with 
which  be  has  become  acquainted  that  will  not 
have  its  bearing  on  his  particular  pursuit  It 
is  in  the  education  of  medical  men  that  the 
minous  efi^ts  of  the  division  of  the  profee- 
stons  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  moat  per- 
ceived ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that,  of  the  two, 
the  surgical  ehidmt  is  the  greater  suferer, 
because  his  views  of  pathology  are  injured. 
All  the  great  laws  in  patboioffy  are  drawn 
iron  the  consideratton  of  vi^eral  disease ;  yet 
the  attention  of  the  surgical  student  is  diverted 
from  this,  and  directed  to  what.  1  will  say,  can 
never  elevate  him  in .  the  ranks  of  science. 
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that  alone  can  Ipad  him,  and  assuredly  will 
lead  him^  to  the  honours  and  successes  which 
truth  bestows  on  all  its  votaries. 

I  have  said,  that  ths  exclusive  system  of 
education  had  singularly  diminished  in  Dub- 
lin. Indeed,  our  national  school  has  earned 
great  reputation  for  general  pathology;  and 
from  a  long  and  cordial  intercourse  with  the 
class  of  Dublin,  I  will  affirm,  that  there  are 
few  places  where  we  can  see  such  zeal,  talent, 
and  thirst  for  knowledge  among  the  students. 
As  an  Irishman,  addressing  my  own  country- 
men, let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  fame 
the  Dublin  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
has  now  acouired,  and  is  every  day  acquiring; 
and  when  tne  strength  of  Irish  talent,  aided 
by  the  proper  working  of  our  unrivalled  in- 
stitutions, is  brought  into  play,  may  we  not 
anticipate  a  still  more  glorious  result?  This 
reflection  has  often  cheered  me,  that  within 
the  last  few  years  there  has  bc«n  a  greater 
stimulus  infused  into  the  science  and  literature 
of  this  country.  Amid  the  ungenial  influences 
of  political  excitement,  and  the  animosities  of 
party,  how  gladly  should  we  contemplate  the 
advance  of  what  will  prove  an  honour  to  our 
national  character,  ana  an  advantage  to  man- 
kind. It  is  like  the  growth  of  the  coral  into 
rocks  and  fertile  isUinds,  though  surrounded 
by  the  strife  and  waste  of  waters.  Our  scien- 
tific societies  have  multiplied ;  our  periodical 
literature,  the  want  of  which  furnished  so 
fruitful  a  theme  for  cavil,  has  been  extended 
so  as  to  afford  a  wholesome  and  vigorous  sop- 
ply  in  the  varied  departments  of  literature  and 
science ;  and  our  monthly  and  quarterly  pub- 
lications are  taking  theirproper  place  among 
the  ranks  of  British  journals.  When  we  turn 
to  works  of  a  more  permanent  kind,  we  also 
see  cause  for  satisfaction.  Many  most  import- 
ant works  in  anatomy,  surgical  pathology, 
physiological  medicine,  and  midwifery,  have 
lately  issued  from  the  Irish  press;  and  the 
Irish  contributions  to  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine,  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
give  to  that  work  no  mean  portion  of  its 
value. 

There  are  few  more  wholesome  exercises  for 
tlie  mind,  few  so  necessary  and  so  useful  as 
the  comparison  of  the  actual  state  of  any 
science  with  its  advance  and  character  at  a 
former  period  ;  and  it  is  in  this,  most  chiefly, 
that  the  value  of  what  is  called  the  history  of 
medicine  consists.  We  study  it  then,  not  as  a 
matter  of  antiquarian  research,  of  learned  cu- 
riosity, bilt  as  the  picture  of  the  human  mind, 
now  on  the  right  path,  now  misled  by  error, 
yet  still  struggling  onward ;  as  the  record  of  a 
dear-bought  experience,  and  a  beacon  to  warn 
us  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  that  beset  its  future 
progress  unto  truth.  To  analyse  the  actual 
state  of  medical  science,  to  show  you  all  that 
has  been  done  within  a  little  time,  to  display 
all  old  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  true 
and  thrice  noble  science,  would  hx  exhaust 
**—  capabilities  and  your  patience.  Let  it  suf- 
lo  contemplate  the  improvement  consi- 


dered generally,  and  the  means  by  which  that 
improvement  has  been  attained. 

it  is  an  error  too  generally  received  that 
medicine  owes  all  its  advances  to  the  researches 
of  modem  times.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  un- 
dervalue these,  but  I  believe  that  the  opinion 
I  have  alluded  to  is  wrong,  and  is  perhaps 
kept  alive  hy  our  own  vanity ;  for  by  a  spe- 
cious deception  we  often  take  to  ourselves  the 
honours  and  distinctions  of  the  time  we  live 
in.  The  truth  is,  that  medicine,  like  many 
other  of  Uie  sister  sciences,  has  been  long 
steadily  advancing,  and  the  flippant  every  day 
remarks  that  the  mductive  tysiem  (that  Is  the 
observation  of  facts  and  the  embodying  of 
those  conclusions  that  legitimately  flow  from 
them)  has  been  only  introduced  into  me- 
dicine in  our  time ;  and  that  our  predecessors 
in  medicine  put  theory  first  and  fact  second 
in  their  medical  philosophy,  are  *'  a»  faUe  <u 
dicer^  otUMs,**  Have  the  authors  and  teachers 
who  are  so  fond  of  decrying  the  medicine  of  a 
former  day  at  a  time  when  they  are  (perhaps 
innocently)  making  use  of  its  facts  and  obser- 
vations— have  they  read  the  writing:*  of  the 
father  of  medicine  f  Have  they  studied  that 
*'  cntreum  opus"  so  well  called  ftom  its  lustre, 
its  purity,  and  surpassing  value  f  Was  Avi- 
cenna  a  mere  theorist?  Did  Morgagni  observe 
no  &cts,  nor  truly  record  them,  even  at  the 
expense  of  his  medical  reputation  ?  Is  there 
no  induction  in  Baglivi!  Was  Haller  unac- 
quainted with  the  method  of  experiment  and 
induction  7  Or  is  the  discoverer  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  the  good,  the  great,  the 
injured,  but  the  immortal  Harvey,  forgotten  ? 
Where  do  they  place  Boerhaavef  and  shall 
the  name  of  Sydenham  go  down  with  his 
ashes  to  oblivion  f 

The  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  medicine, 
in  its  present  advanced  state,  only  represents 
the  improvement  in  other  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  all  of  which  are  so  intimately 
linked  together,  that  although  their  extremes 
be  far  removed,  there  is  a  point  where  all  are 
reciprocally  cause  and  effect;  so  that  if  we 
take  any  one  of  them,  it  is  easy  to  show  its 
intimate  bearings  with,  and  importance  lo,  all 
the  restr  We  have  been  long  advancing  in 
medicine,  and  though  I  admit  most  folly  the 
vast  strides  which  have  been  made,  still  1  must 
here  declare  iny  firm  conviction,  that  the  study 
of  the  older  authors  is  too  much  neglected, 
and  that  in  them  you  will  find  a  treasury  of 
knowledge,  much  of  which  you  may  think  to 
be  the  production  of  modern  times. 

If  the  writings  of  the  ancient  authors  only 
contained  a  small  portion  of  the  information 
with  which  they  abound,  it  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient stimulus  to  their  study ;  to  reflect  that  it 
is  in  tiem,  in  the  medical  writings  of  the  an- 
cients, that  the  germs  of  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy are  flrst  to  be  found.  It  is  then  in  the 
old  regions  of  medicine  that  we  find  the  foun- 
tains of  that  mighty  river,  which  for  2000  years 
has  fertilised  the  earth,  and  made  man  its  lord. 
Had  the  progress  of  man  not  been  retarded  by 
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tbe  ignorance  which  is  the  child  and  lervant 
of  barbaric  despotism,  an  earlier  Newton 
might  have  enlightened  the  earth,  an  earlier 
Laplace  have  measured  the  heavens,  or  a 
Guvier  declared  the  glories  of  a  past  and  pre- 
sent creation.  The  mind  of  man  would  have 
burst  its  chains,  and  ages  ago  have  formed  that 
holy  alliance  with  knowledge  and  her  first- 
bonij  liberty,  which  now  is  its  safeguard  and 
its  glory.  I  repeat  it,  in  the  writings  of  Hip- 
pocrates you  wUl  find  the  principles 'of  the  in- 
ductive philosophy.  A  physician  showed 
'Bacon  the  road  to  immortality. 

We  find  that  there  is  in  the  mind  of  man  a 
tendency  to  reverse  the  true  mode  of  rea- 
soning, and  to  seek  for  a  principle  before  it 
has  observed  facts,  and  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  retardation  of  medicine,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  sciences.  Hence  the  various  schools 
from  Pythagoras  to  Cullen  or  Brown  in  our 
day.  But  a  slow  though  sure  revolution  was 
long  going  forward,  and  I  believe  that  Cullen 
and  Brown  were  even  behind  the  actual  state 
of  medicine  in  their  time.  Phvsicians  turned 
disgusted  from  the  war  of  words  and  doubt  to 
seek  in  tangible  objects  the  certainty  which 
these  only  can  produce;  in  a  word  they  began 
to  follow  the  Baconian  system  more  generally. 
They  reverted  to  the  instructions  of  Hippo- 
crates, and  from  that  period  our  modern  im- 
provement may  date.  They  turned  their 
attention  to  the  eiamination  of  those  changes 
which  disease  produces  on  the  human  body, 
and  connected  Uiese  with  the  symptoms  ob- 
served during  life.  And  what  has  been  the 
result  of  this? 

1st.  The  accumulation  of  an  enormous 
number  of  facts,  relative  to  the  changes  of 
organs  produced  by  disease. 

2nd.  The  connection  of  a  vast  number  of 
these  changes  with  particular  symptoms,  and 
hence  the  Mvance  in  diagnosis. 

3rd.  The  establishment  of  the  true  value  of 
symptomatology,  and  the  verification  of  that 
all-important  fact,  that  opposite  states  and 
organs  may  produce  similar  symptoms. 

4th.  The  knowledge  of  the  vast  class  of 
latent  diseases;  in  other  words,  diseases 
which  exist  without  influencing  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  life,  or,  in  some  cases,  the 
Ehenomena  of  both  animal  and  organic  life, 
diseases  either  without  symptoms  at  all,  or 
only  with  such  as  previously  were  not  sup- 
posed capable  of  leading  to  their  detection. 
You  know  that  the  phenomena  of  life  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  those  of  organic 
or  vegetable  life,  such  as  nuiriiton,  draUa- 
turn,  Mtorptionf  retpiraiion,  iecreihn.  While 
those  of  animal  life,  or  the  life  of  relation  (so 
caiied  from  iis  being'  the  touree  of  our  con^ 
necHon  with  eurrounding  bodies),  are  the 
senses,  thephenomena  of  mind,  and  muscular 
motion.  The  one  life  seems  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  ganglionic,  and  the  other  under 
that  of  the  oerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves. 

As  some  of  the  junior  part  of  the  class  may 
net  have  accurate  ideas  as  to  the  meaning  of 


symptoms,  t  may  state  that  disease  u  recog- 
nised by  signs  and  symptoms. 

By  signs  we  mean  those  mechanical  alter- 
ations, produced  by  disease,  in  the  conditions 
of  parts,  which  are  recognisable  to  the  external 
senses  of  touch,  tight,  and  hearing  ;  change* 
in  appearance,  volume,  shape,  resistance, 
peculiarities  of  feel,  and  the  production  of 
sounds.  We  may  make  a  diagnosis  by  signs 
alone.  Take  for  example  a  case  of  tympanitis. 
The  abdomen  is  prominent,  enlarged,  circular, 
elastic,  and  sounding  like  a  drum  when  struck. 
Thus  we  learn  that  the  belly  is  distended  by 
air. 

Now,  symptoms  are  totally  diff^erent;  they 
consist  in  certain  changes  produced  in  func- 
tixms;  and  these  functional  changes  are  to  be 
considered  in  a  threefold  manner  :^« 

1st.  Changes  in  the  functions  of  the  part 
itself.  ^ 

2nd.  Changes  in  the  phenomena  of  organic 
life. 

3rd.  Changes  in  the  phenomena  of  animal 
life. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  case  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomacn.  We  have,  first, 
changes  in  its  own  function, — morbid  sensi- 
bility, vomiting,  thirst,  anorexia.  In  the  next 
place,  we  have  changes  in  the  functions  of 
organic  life, — ^fever,  from  the  action  on  the 
circulating  system;  hurried  respiration,  and 
cough,  and  hiccup,  from  the,  action  on  the 
respiratory  system ;  jaundice,  from  its  action 
on  the  biliary  system;  suppression  of  the 
secretion  of  the  skin,  kidneys,  &c.  All  these, 
you  observe,  are  lesions  of  the  functions  of 
organic  life. 

But  we  may  have  other  symptoms ;  prostra- 
tion, headach,  delirium, convulsions;  tnese  are 
lesions  of  the  life  of  relation,  or  animal  life. 

Now,  in  many  cases,  we  have  to  combine 
these  sources  of  knowledge  to  form  a  correct 
diagnosis.  Take,  for  example,  a  case  of 
hepatitis. 

The  patient  has  had  pains  in  the  hepatic 
region,  fever,  jaundice,  hurried  breathing,  ten- 
derness. After  some  time  he  has  a  tumour ; 
the  side  dilated  ;  the  hypochondrium  dull  on 
percussion.  Well,  the  signs  point  out  an  en- 
largement of  the  liver;  the  symptoms,  that 
the  cause  of  that  enlargement  was  an  acute 
hepatitis. 

In  general  we  may  state,  that  signs  only 
declare  the  actually  existing  mechanical  con- 
dition, while  symptoms,  either  present  or  (mst, 
point  out  the  cause  of  the  change,  whatever  it 
may  be.  Both  must  be  studied  together; 
but  you  will  learn  more  from  symptoms  with- 
out signs,  than  from  signs  without  symptoms. 
But  to  return  to  the  results  of  the  imi>roved 
method  of  investigation. 

Great  light  was  thrown  on  feter  in  general ; 
and  it  m,  I  believe,  quite  true,  that  all  tlie 
advances  which  we  have  made  in  tlie  know- 
ledge of  fever,  are  due  to  the  prosecution  of 
pathological  anatomy.  Almost  all  of  what  we 
may  call  our  general  knowledge  of  fevex  is 
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due  to  Hippocrates;  but  anatoniT  has  re- 
vealed its  effects,  its  comptications;  and  the 
alUiinportant  fact,  that  the  caii$e  of  its  fatality 
u  often  local  inflaramation.  This  knowledge, 
howerer,  is  not  so  new  as  is  tau^l  by  some 
modern  systematists.  Galen  {De  Affect.  In* 
tern,  c  xli,)  tau{rht  that  in  continual  fevers 
bleeding  and  cold  drinks  were  the  powerful 
remedies.  Sydenham  declares  that  the  ig- 
norance of  the  inflammations  in  m«ii«rnant 
fevers,  has  been  more  fatal  to  th(>  human  rare 
than  tlie  invention  of  pinpowder.  Baglivi, 
that  malii;nant  fevers  often  depend  on  a  vis- 
ceral inflammation,  and  Van  Swieten  knew 
the  frequency  of  intestinal  ulcerations  in 
typhus. 

Amonir  the  direct  results  of  pathological 
anatomy,  it  is  shown,  that  diteaieis  Mdnm 
confined  to  one  organ,  or  even  one  tyttem, 
and  thus  it  has  utterly  shaken  the  nosulo^ical 
system  of  Oallen  and  his  predecessors,  which 
you  know  consisted  in  classifyinor  disease  by 
symptoms,  which  were  supposed  to  point  out 
a  certain  and  sintrle  disease.  For  example, 
the  nosolo^ists  class  phthms  as  an  affection  of 
the  lunf^,  but  pathobgical  anatomy  has  shown, 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  the  result  of  a  disease 
invading?  laany  or^ns  and  systems,  and  that 
the  pulmonary  disease  is  but  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  morbid  actions.  Patholo^caf  ana- 
tomy also  has  demonstrated  the  inflammatory 
nature  of  a  vast  number  of  diseases,  and  has 
thus  given  as  a  key  to  treatment,  to  pre- 
vention, and  to  palliation  when  the  disease  is 
incurable. 

The  last  grand  resnlt  of  pathological  ana. 
tomy,  is  the  discovery  that  a  vast  number  of 
affections,  supposed  to  be  merely  lesions  of 
function,  are  more  or  less  connected  also  with 
alteration  of  structure.  Thus  many  of  the 
d5*spep-ias  of  the  nosoLogists  are  proved  to  be 
examples  of  gastritis^  or  of  other  organic  dis- 
eases; cases  of  asthma  torn  out  to  be  chronic 
inflammation  with  emphysema ;  the  pal- 
pitations may  depend  on  organic  disease  which 
has  sprung  from  a  carditis,  and  so  on.  I  need 
not  now  dilate  on  the  vast  importance  of  such 
facts  to  practical  medicine. 

But  let  us  now  come  to  an  all-iroportant 
inquiry,  b  pathological  anatomy  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  basis  of  medicine?  or  is  it,  even 
when  combined  with  clinical  observation, 
the  foundation  of  all  medical  knowledge! 
This  inquiry,  yo«  will  at  once  perceive,  in- 
volves the  question  as  to  whether  Hippocrates 
and  his  Ibllowen  have  done  anything  for  Qte 
science,  or  whether  medictoe  is  wholly  new, 
an  io&int,  and  oonsequently  a  weak  and  im- 
perfect, science.  Are  we  to  despise  the  works 
of  the  ancients,  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  and  io 
allow  medicine  to  be  in  its  in&nor.  In  Uxt,  if 
we  review  thehisto»y  of  medicine  from  the  Hip- 
pocratic  era  to  the  ahsurdities  of  Hahoen^nn, 
we  tiod  that  there  have  been  two  orders  of  men, 
one  ounstitntiag  what  we  may  term  the  school 
foaaders*  who  ro^e  a  th^ry,  and  sought  to 
squavo  kcti  to  meet  tiiat  theory ;' these  hare 


only  brought  disgrace  on  medicine.  Tlie 
other  class  consists  of  the  Hippocntie  observers, 
that  is»  of  men  who  songbt  tor  fiicts,  who  col- 
lected and  pondered  on  these  &cts,  in  other 
words,  who  were  Baconian  philosophers.  It 
is  the  labour  of  these  that  has  rcaUy  advaoceel 
medicine.  Asclepiades,  who  lived  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  declared  that  the 
medicine  of  Hippocrates  was  a  cold  mediiaikm 
of  deatlu  The  celebrated  1  hessalus,  who 
lived  under  Nero,  in  writing  to  the  emperor 
makes  use  of  the  following  words : — 

«  I  have  founded  a  new  sect,  which  is  tho 
only  new  one.  I  have  been  forced  to  this, 
because  none  of  the  physicians  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  have  discovered  anything  UJteftU^ 
either  for  the  preservation  of  health  or  for  the 
cure  of  diseases,  and  because  Hippocrates  him- 
self has  put  forward  many  dangerous  maxims.** 

And  what  was  this  new  doctrine?  That 
nature  in  each  case  pointed  out  to  the  patient 
what  was  most  fit  for  him,  and  that  hence  he 
should  be  diligently  supplied  with  every  thini^ 
that  he  fancied. 

We  have  next  Paracelsus.  He  eoramenced 
his  course  of  lectures  at  Basle,  in  the  year 
1526,  by  publicly  burning  the  writings  of 
Galen  and  Avieeona*  and  assured  his  auditors 
that  a  single  hair  of  his  bead  contained  more 
knowledge  than  Hippocrates  and  his  suoceaaors. 
He  taught  the  cabalistic  medicioe»  the  intimate 
connexion  beween  the  planets  and  the  viscera; 
he  was  a  vitalist,  but  embodied  his  vitalism 
under  the  shape  of  ■  demon,  who  resided 
within  tiie  system,  and  which  he  called 
Arcbaeus.  Diagnosis  was  to  repose  on  the 
examinations  of  the  stars,  and  not  on  syai{>- 
tonis.  He  invented  the  doctrine  of  tartar, 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  ditieeses,  of  accu- 
mulation, obstruction,  and  concretion ;  **  and 
I  call  it  tartar,"  says  he,  **  because  it  contains 
the  oil,  the  spirit,  and  the  salt,  which  bum  the 
patient  as  hell  does." 

Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  the  homcDo- 
patbic  doctrioe«  may  be  quoted  next  as  an 
example  of  these  school  founders,  and  he,  like 
his  predecesMrs,  expresses  himself  with  all 
that  arrogance,  which  ignorance,  when  it  pre- 
tends to  learning,  invariably  assumes.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Hippocratie  medicine,  he  says, 

'*  Since  ikiM  art  only  conmtM  in  a  grom 
imitation  of  a  danfreroue  and  insujident  pro^ 
ceu,  it  muMt  he  admitted^  that  the  true  me- 
dicine woi  not  ducorered  tmtil  by  me.  //  st 
the  infaUible  orade  of  the  art  of  curing ;  it  is 
ihe  aoie  mode  of  really  curing  disease,  because 
it  reposes  on  an  etemai  anil  infcdhbie  law  of 
nature." 

And  what  is  this  HK)de  and  doctrine? — ^We 
have  it  in  four  propositions,  and  it  is  hard  io 
say  which  of  them  is  most  revolting  to  com- 
mon sense.  We  are  told  that  it  is  aljsurd  to 
seek  for  the  cause  of  symptoms  io  order  to 
remove  them;-— that  we  must  eors  dtaeaaea 
by  the  exhibition  of  substances  which  would 
otherwise  produce  them )  that  the  dose  b  to 
l>e  inconceivably  small;  and  tiiat  tliere  are 
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three  origioal  diseases  from  which  spring  all 
the  maladies  which  afflict  mankind, — syphilis, 
sycosis,  and  the  itch !  These  are  the  fruitful 
causes  of  all  diiseases,  epidemic,  sporadic^  idio- 
pathic, and  syroptoraa'ic.  Like  his  prede- 
cessor in  quackery  and  deceit,  he,  too,  has  in 
hi^syphiUs,  sycosis,  and  itch,  the  oil,  the  spirit, 
and  U)e  salt,  which  burn  the  patient  as  bell 
does.  Like  Paracelsus,  too,  he  maintains  the 
curability  of  diseases,  and  is  a  disciple  of  the 
animal  magnetism. 

Let  us  next  see  how  Broussais  announced 
his  doctrine  to  an  admiring  world. 

*'  After  90  niany  vaciUaHona  in  its  march, 
meckcine  at  length  foUowt  the  only  path 
which  can  conduct  it  to  truth — the  obaerva' 
tion  of  the  relatione  of  man,  with  external 
modifica^ona  and  the  relations  of  the  organs 
of  man,  one  to  the  other."  This  is  the  phy- 
pioiogiod  method,  because  it  cannot  be  fol- 
low^ without  studying  life. 

I  am  more  anxious  to  draw  your  attention 
to  this  doctrine,  as  Broussais  mav  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  source  of  the  anatomical  school, 
which  of  Iftte  was  so  eompl^tely  the  fashion, 
—if  I  may  use  such  a  terin »  and  it  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  danger  that  attends 
the  idea  of  our  having  made  a  discovery,  to 
see  a  man  like  Broussais,  than  whom  few 
have  really  added  so  much  to  medicine,  fitUing 
into  the  same  fisiult  of  arrogance  and  contempt 
towards  his  predecessors. 

At  this  moment  the  medical  world,  par- 
ticularly oq  the  Gpntinent,  are  divided  into 
two  great  sept^.  One  may  be  called  that  of 
the  pathologico-anatomists,  the  other  the  Hip" 
pocratists.  T(ie  Qrst  declares  that  diseases 
are  primitively  local  in  all  cases ;  that  the 
nrmptoms — say  in  a  case  of  fever — are  only 
the  remdti  of  a  sympathetic  irritation  from 
some  local  disease,  which  is  to  be  attacked 
with  vigour  ;  that  pathological  anatomy  i$  to 
be  the  foundation  of  all  practice ;  that  there 
is  nothing  approaching  to  a  specific  in  me- 
dicine; and  that  Nature  males  little  or  no 
attempt  to  cure.  Their  favourite  maxim  ia 
that  saying  of  Bichat% — "  fVhat  is  observa^ 
tion  if  we  are  ignonmt  of  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease?" 

This  is  the  sentiment  of  an  anatomist,  but 
not  of  a  physk;ian ;  and  we  must  regret  that 
it  once  escaped  the  author  of  the  ''  Researches 
on  Life  and  Death,'*  a  book  of  such  interest 
and  such  beauty,  as  to  captivate  even  the  non- 
medical reader,  and  make  the  very  name  of 
Bichat  be  hallowed  in  our  memory.  Many 
are  the  diseases  of  which  we  know  not  the 
seat;  yet  in  which  observation,  Hippocratic 
observation,  is  of  the  greatest  utility. 

We  know  not  the  seat  of  fever,  let  the  fol- 
lowers of  Broussais  say  what  they  may  to  the 
contrary ;— yet  is  observation  of  symptoms  of 
no  avail  in  fever  f  Are  the  effects  of  con- 
tagion, the  history  and  nature  of  epideniics, 
the  termination  by  crisis,  the  results  of  treat- 
ment, of  symptoms  as  connected  with  prog- 
nosis, —  is  the  observation  of  these  useless  or 


unnecessary  ?  Sydenham  knew  not  the  seat  of 
A'ariola;  yet  he  declared  the  true  principles  of 
its  treatment.  There  are  very  many  diseases 
on  which  patholoeical  anatomy  throws  but  a 
negative  light, — if  I  may  use  such  a  term, — 
particularly^^  affections  of  the  iluidsj'  and  the 
neuroses. 

So  much  for  the  doctrine  of  the  anatomical 
school.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  misunderstand 
me  as*  undervaluing  pathological  anatomy  ;  I 
only  wish  to  show  you  its  true  v^lue.  I  believe 
there  could  hardly  be  adduced  a  single  fact  in 
pathological  anatomy  that  has  pqt  its  distinct 
bearing  pn  practical  medicine.  And  it  is 
true  that  the  diseases  whose  treatpfient  is  best 
understoo(|,  are  those  whose  pathologicai 
nature  is  best  known.  Even  in  fever,  the 
actual  nature  of  which  h^  not  been  revealed, 
great  advantage  has  been  derived  from  ana- 
tomical research^ ;  for  all  the  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  this  Protean  disease  consists  in 
ascertaining  the  number,  nature,  and  seat 
of  the  local  inflammations  which  accompany 
or  9rise  in  the  course,  and  complicate  the 
disease. 

Let  us,  lastly,  revert  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Hippocratists.-^TIiey  admit  tliat  vast  advan* 
tage  has  arisen  from  pathological  anatomy; 
but  they  see  that  its  lieht  is  limited  within 
certain  bounds.  They  believe  that  great  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  derived  firom  the  careful  study 
of  symptoms,  even  in  cases  whose  pathological 
nature  is  not  revealed  by  the  knife.  They 
believe  that  there  are  many  diseases  whose 
local  origin  cannot  be  demonstrated ;  for  in- 
stance, fever.  They  deny  that  pathological 
anatomy  is  always  to  be  our  guide ;  but  ad- 
mit a  rational  empiricism,  and  tbe  use  of 
remedies  which  may  be  called  specifics ;  and, 
lastly,  they  hold  that  nature  in  many  cases 
makes  an  attempt  to  cure ;  and  that  the  phv- 
sician,  in  the  words  of  Hippocrates,  is  to  Le 
the  minister  and  interpreter  of  Nature,  rather 
than  her  master. 

Let  us  then  combine  the  precepts  of  the 
founder  of  medicine  with  the  lights  of  modern 
science.  Let  us  take  observation,  and  that  ob- 
servation rendered  fruitful  by  study,  for  our 
fuide;  and  let  the  observation  equally  em- 
race  the  phenomena  of  the  living  as  well  as 
the  dead.  Let  us  be  Hippocratists  in  tlie 
dissecting  room  as  well  as  at  the  bed-side. 
By  comparing  the  practice  of  these  two 
schools  we  get  more  accurate  ideas  as  to  their 
doctrine.  The  anatomists,  holding  that  all 
diseases  are  local,  direct  their  whole  attention 
to  the  discovery  of  the  lesion  and  its  con- 
nexion with  symptoms.  This,  with  their  doc- 
trine that  almost  all  diseases  are  inflammatorjr, 
leads  them  to  a  strict  general  and  local  anti- 
phlogistic treatment.  Fever  is  to  them  $ymp- 
tomatic,  and  the  supposed  source  is  to  be 
vigourously  attacked  in  the  commencement. 
Diathesis,  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  and 
the  powers  of  nature,  to  effect  a  cure,  are 
comparatively  neglected.*  "Tbey  inhibit  pur- 
gatives for  feat  of  increasing  the  local  inflam- 
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mation,  and  lose  many  patients  for  want  of  a 
timely  support  of  the  powers  of  life. 

Thev  deny  specificism  in  disease  as  well  as 
in  medicine,  and  are  sorely  puzzled  to  explain 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  bark,  and  mer- 
cury, and  sulphur,  and  iodine.  They  despise 
the  experience  of  the  past. 

The  true  Hippocratist,  on  the  other  hand, 
believing  that  we  have  not  vet  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  local  origin  of  all  diseases, 
and  particularly  fevers,  grounds  his  practice 
accordingly.  He  draws  nis  experience  from 
the  recorded  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  his 
own  unbiassed  observation.  When  he  recog- 
nises a  local  inflammation  he  meets  it  with 
judgment,  taking  into  account  the  habit,  dia- 
thesis, epidemic,  constitution,  and  tendency  to 
crisis.  He  trusts  much  to  nature,  and  watches 
her  operations,  particularly  in  fever.  He  is 
not  afraid  of  moderate  evacuations;  the  phan- 
tom of  a  local  inflammation  does  not  always 
haunt  him ;  and  even  where  he  recognises  its 
existence,  that  does  not  prevent  him  from  using 
a  stimulating  and  supporting  treatment,  if  the 
general  state  of  the  patient  requires  it.  He 
treats  particular  diseases  by  particular  reme- 
dies, the  utility  of  which  has  been  proved  by 
experience — such  as  syphilis,  scrofula,  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  so  on.  He  uses  the  expect- 
ant medicine,  which  is  not  inactive  treatment, 
but  founded  on  the  observations  of  the  powers 
of  nature : — ^*  Natura  tnorborum  medicatrir  ;" 
but  he  never  loses  the  opportunity  of  doing 
eood  when  such  presents  itself,  remembering 
the  first  aphorism  of  his  great  master : 

«(  Occasio  prseceps." 

1  have  great  hopes  for  medicine,  for  I  see 
men*s  minds  turning  to  the  true  path ;  and  I 
trust  that  al  Iwhom  I  now  address  will  deem 
themselves  as  labourers  in  the  great  work. 
Think  what  a  noble  science  vou  profess!  — 
the  only  one  relating  to  earth-born  things, 
which,  while  it  ennobles  the  mind  of  man,  yet 
softens  and  expands  his  heart ;  whose  source 
is  all  science,  whose  end  is  good  to  man. 
Above  all  things  follow  truth;  Nature  can 
never  deceive,— see  that  you  be  her  faithful 
interpreter.  The  great  evil  is,  that  there  has 
as  yet  been  adopted  no  means  by  which  the 
experience  of  the  past  can  be  brought  fully 
to  l)ear  on  the  actual  leaching  and  practice  of 
medicine.  Too  often  has  the  physician  to 
create  his  own  instruments.  But  when  all 
the  scattered  &cts  of  medicine  are  collected, 
whether  they  be  the  observations  on  the  living 
or  the  dead  body,  as  old  as  history  or  as  young 
as  to-day ;  when  these  votive  tablets  are  hung 
up  in  the  temple  of  truth,  and  their  facts 
verified,  compared,  and  classified,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  you  see  medicine  in  all  her 
jflory. 


ifwtcfi  iWeliicme. 

Of  the  Frequency  of  the  Palte  in  Insane 
Perfons,  considered  in  respect  to  seamms, 
atmospheric  temperature,  changes  of  the 
moony  age,  S^c,  taith  a  refutation  of  ike  re- 
ceived opinion  concerning  the  decrease  of 
the  frequency  of  pulse  in  old  men. 

TRANSLATED  PROM  THE   FRENCH  OP  MM.  LBl- 
RCT  AND  MKTIVIB. 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  our  desire  to  know 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  insane  persons, 
and  the  laws  to  which  this  frequency  is  subject. 
To  obtain  this  end,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  our  observations  should  be  made  on  a 
great  number  of  individuals ;  that  they  should 
be  tried  as  well  upon  males  as  upon  females ; 
and,  finally,  .that,  during  our  observatioiii»  we 
should  carefully  note  all  circumstances,  both 
physical  and  moral,  which  might  exercise  any 
influence  over  the  pulse.  We  have  complied 
with  these  conditions,  one  only  excepted.  The 
assiduity,  which  an  undertaking  of  this  kind 
required,  has  prevented  us  from  examining  the 
pulse  of  the  male  in  so  complete  a  manner  as 
that  of  the  female.  Our  proximity  to  la  Sal- 
p^triere,  and  the  advantage  that  one  of  us  bad 
of  being  charged  with  the  treatment  of  a  part 
of  the  insane  females  received  into  that  hos- 
pital, rendered  the  examinatbn  of  the  pulse  of 
these  females  easy.  We  have  likewise  made 
observations  on  the  insane  persons,  both  male 
and  female,  under  our  care  at  the  Maison  de 
Sante  d'lvry,  but  the  number  of  patients  re- 
ceived into  this  house  being  small  the  obser- 
vations we  have  made  upon  the  males  are  not 
suflScient  to  draw  any  particular  conclusion. 
Our  observations,  therefore,  refer  principally 
to  females. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  report  of  our  experi- 
ments, that  we  took  every  precaution  to  ensure 
results  as  near  to  truth  as  possible. 

We  made  choice  of  about  100  females,  af- 
flicted with  mental  alienation,  accompanied 
witli  or  without  raj^e,  having  good  physical 
health,  subject  to  thb  same  regimen,  and  un- 
dergoing no  particular  treatment,  as  they  are 
regarded  incurable.  We  took  down  their  age, 
constitution,  and  temperament,  and  the  state 
and  duration  of  their  menstruation.  We  cbose 
those  that  were  in  separate  rooms,  and  not  in 
the  wards,  bearing  in  mind,  that  in  a  ward  it 
is  only  necessary  for  one  to  rage  to  affect  the 
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whole  of  her  companions.  We  advised  ihem 
to  remain  in  bed  until  we  had  made  our  visit; 
this  recommendation  was  not  idways  available, 
several  were  too  delirious  to  understand  us  and 
to  remember  our  advice ;  we  have  not  enu- 
merated these  in  our  table,  they  have  only 
enabled  us  to  prove  the  state  of  the  pulse 
during  agitation.  In  fine,  knowing  that  our 
examinations,  repeated  for  several  days  only, 
would  not  suffice  to  give  an  exact  means,  and 
in  order  that  we  might  appreciate  the  real  in- 
fhience  of  the  temperature,  and  the  possible 
influence  of  the  moon,  or  of  any  other  meteo- 
rologic  phenomenon,  we  continued  them  for 
twenty-eight  days  consecutively.  Before  this 
period  of  twenty-eight  days,  we  came  several 
mornings  to  see  the  patients,  and  felt  their 
pulse,  in  order  to  habituate  them  to  our  pre- 
sence and  to  our  operation. 

One  period  only  of  twenty-eight  days  could 
teach  us  nothing  relative  to  the  influence  of 
the  seasons  upon  the  state  of  the  pulse;  we  re-^ 
commenced  our  observations  three  months 
after  the  first,  and,  this  done,  we  have  compared, 
the  result. 

FIRST  PSRIOD. 

BxammttHon  cf  the  puUe  made,  during  mm- 
-  fner,  on  ttnenty'four  insane  femalee^  from 
five  to  ieven  in  the  mornings  during  twenly^ 
eight  dayt, 

sscnoN  X. 
The  aggregate  number  of  puUcUkmi  varies 
from  one  day  to  another. 

The  first  period  of  our  observations  com- 
menced on  the  S8th  day  of  Augu«t,  1831,  and 
terminated  on  the  24th  of  the  September  fol- 
lowing. We  were  always  very  regular  in  our 
attendance  on  the  sick  at  five  in  the  morning, 
and  at  seven  our  examinations  terminated. 
On  the  28th  of  August  we  had  a  hundred 
patients  on  our  list,  on  the  24th  of  September 
there  remained  only  eighty-nine,  those  who 
were  missing  had  either  changed  their  division,, 
or  were  absent  from  their  chambers  at  the 
time  we  made  our  visits,  which  terminated, 
for  them,  the  course  of  our  observations,  or 
they  were  so  much  agitated  that  we  could  not^ 
Without  danger,  examine  tlieir  pulse. 

Tlie  number  of  pulsations,  counted  during 
a  minute,  in  each  of  the  eighty-nine  women, 
added  daily,  was,  at  the  termination  of  the 
period,  206,436.  This  total  was  taken  in  the 
following  manner:— for  the  first  fourteen  days 
VOIV, 


105,878,  for  the  last  Ibnrteen  100,958/a  dif. 
ference  of  5,320  for  the  first  fourteen  daya. 
In  comparingone  day  with  another  the  greatest 
diflSerence,  in  the  number  of  pulsations,  took 
place  between  the  28th  of  August,  which  was 
the  most  elevated,  and  the  24th  of  September^ 
which  was  the  lowest ;  on  the  28th  of  August 
we  counted  7,863  pulsations;  on  the  24th  of 
September  6,910  only,  making  a  difference  of 
953.  The  least  difl'erence  we  observed  was 
from  the  16th  to  the  17th  of  September,  this 
was  only  of  four  pulsations.' 

In  order  to  render  bur  ciphers  intelUgibley 
we  established  proportional  means. 

The  total  number  of  pulsations  has  given  US' 
a  mean  of  82  and  a  fraction ;  what  report  has' 
it  with  etifih  of  these  days?  Thirteen  days  ar^ 
above  and  sixteen  bebw. '  Of  the  thirteen 
days  of  which  the  pulsations  are  above  the 
general  mean,  twelve  were  during  the  first 
part  of  the  period  of  our  examination,  or  from' 
the  28th  of  AugHut  to  the  10th  of  September 
inclusive;  in  the  seeond  part  of  this  same 
period,  or  from  the  11th  to  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, all  the  quotidian  means  were  below, 
the  general  mean,  with  only  one  exception 

This  being  established,  it  remained  for  us 
to  know  if  the  difference  in  the  number  of  puli 
sations  depended  only  on  the  pulse  in  certain 
insane  persons,  after  having  been  very  frequent, 
returning  to  a  state  of  calmness,  or  if  we  rnigh^ 
attribute  it  to  a  different  number  of  insane  per- 
9ons  participating  in .  the  frequency ;  in  other 
terms,  our  method  represented  the  intensity  of 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  but  it  did  not  re^ 
present  the  number  of  individuals,  who  par-« 
ticipated  of  this  frequency.  This  was  a  fresl^ 
question  to  solve,  which  we  undertook. 

The  number  of  additional  pulsations,  not  by 
day  but  by  patient,  gave  us  a  total,  represent- 
ing for  each  of  these  patients  the  sum  of  pul- 
sations, observed  during  the  twenty -eight  days 
a  total,  divided  by  28,  gave  a  mean  wbicKJ 
ser\'ed  us  as  a  base  whereby  to  distinguish  the 
days  of  frequency  from  those  of  quiet.  The 
number  of  pulsations,  counted  in  a  minutCji 
during  the  twenty-eight  days,  gave,  in  each 
patient,  a  total  of  2,487,  this  divided  by  28. 
gives  a  quotient  of  88  and  a  fraction.  This 
quotient  of  88  we  gave  as  the  mean,  and  we 
considered  as  frequent  all  above  that  number» 
and  as  calm  all  below  it.  In  one  woman  the 
total,  for  the  twenty-eight  days,  was  only 
1^81,  the  mean  being  52  and  a  fraction;  we 

V  V 


naiidaSa  od  lU  abflf*  a»  frwiiwiit,  and  &a  i5wiib^theprofcwoiiofiiiedkan6,tilimiii*, 

aad  lU  tatow  u  calm.    W6  acknowledge  that,  cprnpfehonaive  poiot  of  view,  murt  have  loDg 

tWi cPttU only  tefer  to  a  relaUve  calmnewor  been  considered  as  radicaUy  bad..    Let  mm 

temieiieT*,  we  could  not  pietend  to  pro?s  speak  of  the  macbine  as  it  now  works-—* 

w.ilBng  farther,  being. ignorant  of  the  mean  young  man  is  apprenticed  to  a  medical  prac 

crflhepnlaations  of  women  in  health, according  Utioner  for  five  yearf,  in  which  he  is  to  be 

t»  the  age,  atmospheric  temperature,  and  aU  taught  that  which  is  deemed  necessary  ui  the 

Atfaor  dNumsttfioei,  which  might  ftodiffr  th^  w«nt  of  hU  becoming  a  surgeon  ;-but,  I  ask, 

19  this  generally  or  in  one  instance  the  easel 


.  Tolhada^  of  fr«|Qency  of  the  pulse,  thus 
Mkgnilid  lor  each  patient,  we  made  a  daily 
addition.  For  the  first  day  of  observation* 
1)ilt.ii  OB  the  28th  of  August,  we  had  57 
patients  above  the  proper  mean,  and  the  last 
d^r»  •»  te  24th  of  September,  only  17,  and 
thU  propor^n  decreased  m  a  manner  corre^ 
^ponduig  with  the  intensity  of  the  fire^ency. 

■{To  bi  tontmued.) 

THOVOHTB  ON  TH8  PBBSBHT  BTATB 
or  MBDICAIi  BDUOATIOM, 

BT  J.  0.  ATKINSON,  BSQ^  BOKNBT^nBAOB, 
WBSTMINSTBB. 

Thbough  the  medium  of  your  highly  useful 
publication,  whatever  has  at  any  period  been 
considered  valuable,  curiops,  or  interesting  in 
ihe  progress  and  ameliorations  of  which  me- 
dical edtication  is  susceptible,  you  have  zea- 
lously communicated  to  the  profession, — for 
this  reason  have  I  ventured  to  request  a  short 
space  in  your  Journal. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  merely  hazarding 
an  opinion  in  what  I  intend  laying  before  you. 
1  shall  not  certainly  presume  in  self-confidence, 
but  shall  suggest  what  simply  appears  to  me 
to  be  feasible.  I  may  therefore  premise,  in 
th^  words  of  Cicero, — "  Ut  potero  explicabo, 
nee  tamen  quasi  Apollo  certa,  ut  sint,  et  fixa 
quae  dizero,  sed  ut  unus  ex  multis  probabilia 
sequens/*  All  sciences,  it  must  be  granted^ 
are  accessible  to  many  false  systems,  and  ex- 
posed to  many  erroneous  opinions.  Medicine 
unfortunately  is  not  free  from  tbem ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  demandjour  most 
icrupulous  attention,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  instruction  of  those  who  commence 
Its  study.  All  faculties,  arts,  and  sciences  are, 
I  tbinkj  allowed  by  the  ablest  judges,  to  be 
tinavoidably  subject  to  sqch  changes  by  time 
and  after  improvements,  as  plainly  to  render 
a  new  system  of  them  equally  necessary  as 
useful    The  system,  tiien,  of  educating  y6ung 


^What  then  is  the  instruction  he  receives  1. 
I  answer^^He  is  employed  the  iiiU  term  of 
five  years  in  the  drudgery  of  the  dispenaaiy^ 
or  perhaps  he  is  shown  how— 

To  gild  a  pUl,  or  make  a  bill. 

Or  bleed,  or  blister. 
Or  how  forsooth  to  draw  a  to9th. 

Or  give  a  clyster. 

Thus  generally  ii  the  period  of  ftve  years 
consumed.    At  the  expiration  of  his  appren- 
ticeship he  naturally  looks  at  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  diploma ;  he  sees  that  at  least  «£r  most  be 
pasded  in  the  acquisition  of  medical  know- 
ledge ;  five  years  are  already  gone'  by ; — ^he 
finds  that  he  has  to  attend  a  certain  number  of 
lectures  of  three  and  tiw  months'  dnratioii.    It 
is  not  possible  he  can  do  this  in  one  year. 
He  puts  on  the  cap  of  reflection  : — **  Five 
years  have  I  been  mixing  together  the  dif- 
ferent articles  of  the  Pharmacoposia.    I  have 
read  much,  'tis  true,  but  I  have  had  no  prao» 
tical  instructions :  it  appears  I  have  still  much, 
very  much,  to  get  through  before  I  can  think 
myself  competent:— but  one  year  cannot  en- 
able me, — I  must  devote  two  or  three  yean 
more.*'    This  is  the  picture  that  in  most  cases 
is  presented  to  us:— what  an  irretrievable 
waste  of  time  to  the  individual  who  serves  a 
five  years'  apprenticeship — the  most  valuable 
years  of  a  young  man's  life  are  thus  lost. 
There  can,  1  think,  be  none  who,  unbiassed 
by  prejudice,  does  not  deplore  this  system. 
There  are  but  few  medical  men  who  possess 
philanthropy  to  such  a  degree  as  to   take 
much  trouble  in  instructing  their  apprentices 
at  the  bed-side  of  a  patient  when  opportu- 
nities occur.    Is  it  possible  that  a  young  man« 
just   released  from  the  pestle  and  mortar, 
calling  himself  a  student,  on  entering  a  lec- 
ture-room or  hospital,  can  derive  much  ad- 
vantage from  the  most  celebrated  professors  of 
anatomy  and  physiology*    I  think  h»  will  hm 


Nolefrom  Dn.Bppi.^mB^ori  tfike  B/ogal  Socieijf. 
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^iptbk  of  ftetiviiig  but  little  instnictioD^  ao  Qomplimeiit  to  the  Gomptny  of  ApothMvie^s 

yery  different  will  be  the  ipheret  of  hie  as  tbey  leAiaed  to  recogoite  ny  lectnree  oa  lb* 

«ctioiity.-a  cold  and  incompetent  auditor,  be  Practice  of  Medicine  until  I  became  a  meniP*' 

And*  himaelf  transplanted  to  an  unknown  loi],  ber  of  the  College  of  Pbysiciane."    What  i 

he  sees  everywhere  strange  objects  but  half  stated  was  this : ^That  though  the  Apotbe- 

intelligible  to  him,  vague  sounds  strike  his  caries'  Company  recognise  my  lectures  on 


eats,  and  he  just  defers  to  the  next  year  the 
nnderstanding  of  a  course,  which  seems  as  an 
introduction  to  all  the  others.  Nevertheless^ 
the  silent  ever-flowing  siieam  of  life  passes 
en,  and  his  loss  is  irreparable. — Why  is  thial 
•—To  whom  does  he  attach  bhutte?~Can  he 
accuse  himself  of  want  of  attontiont— No) 
the  reason  is  obviou«,— elementary  instruction, 
which  has  always  been  considered  the  first 
and  only  source  of  knowledge  has  been  neg- 
lected* He  has  not  been  iU>le  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  experienoeof  his  appointed  teacher; 
he  has,  perhaps^  perused  and  repemsed  all 
the  works  on  medicine  and  surgery,  and  this 
he  will  find  to  his  cost  is  iar  removed  from 
sttfliciency.  How  is  this  dq>lorable  system  to 
be  abolished  ?.^In  what  manner  can  we  r»> 
commend  medical  instruction  to  be  imparted  t 
Allow  me  to  suggest  the  6>Uowing  method  :^- 
Let  two  years,  which  I  consider  suflkient,  be 
devoted  to  pharmacy  and  the  business  of  the 
dispensary,  the  remaining  four  years  to  at- 
tending lectures  and  hospital  practice,  receiving 
at  the  same  time  the  benefit  of  visiting  the 
patients  of  a  certain  rank  of  the  practitioner 
with  whom  he  is  apprenticed.  He  will  then 
discover  that,  to  be  proficient  in  medicine,  he 
must  tee  every  operation  relating  to  suigeiy 
performed,— he  must  tee  patients  labouring 
under  all  the  various  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
to  be  able  to  recognise  one  symptom  from 
another. 

My  cordial  wish  is  for  the  welfare  of  the 
profession,  of  which  I  am  an  humble  member. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  yet  see  great 
alteration  in  medical  education,  a  point  d^ 
aired  by  all ;  but  let  all  things  be  done  with 
the  utmost  caution,—"  priuaquam  incipias 
coosulia,  et,  ubi  consulueris,  mature  fiicto  opus 
esty"  says  SaUnst 

NOTS  VBOM   DB.  XPF8. 

To  ihe  EdUon  cf  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 

Gbntlbmbn, — ^In  the  report  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Medical  Society  in  your  Journal  of  Dec. 
7lfaf  you  make  me  to  uy  that  "I  am  under  no 


Chemistry,  Materia  Medk»^  and  BoUny,  yeV 
if  I  wished  to  lecture  on  the  Practice  of  Physic^ 
they  would  not  recognise  these  lectures,  be* 
cause  I  have  not  joined  the  College  of  Physt- 
dans.**  The  pasasge,  as  it  stands,  intimatee 
that  I  have  lectured  on  the  Practice  of  Physi^ 
which  I  have  not;  and  also,  that  my  leeturae 
are  not  recognised.  As  neither  is  correct,  and 
as  the  impression  firem  the  passage  might  lead 
some  to  suppose  that  I  lecture  on  a  subject  o» 
which  my  lectures  are  noi  recognised,  which  ie 
not  the  case,  I  request  your  insertion  of  ther 

accompanying. 

Yours  in  well  wishing, 

John  Epps,  M.D. 
89,  Greai  Ruud-^ireei, 
Dec.  17th. 

[The  words  of  the  report  were  strictly  cor- 
rect. If  Dr.  Epps  mentioned  the  subjects  on 
which  he  lectures,  they  escaped  me.— Rbp.] 

ISUports  of  §bo((ettes. 

BOYAL  SOOISTT. 

[Thb  following  notices  of  papers  lately  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  are  taken  from  the 
pflicial  summary  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the 
members.] 

The  Anatomy  and  Phyeiology  cf  the  Liver^ 
By  Francis  Kibrnan,  Esq.  M.R.C.S. 

After  giving  a  short  account  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  Malpighi  and  other  writers,  re- 
specting the  minute  structure  of  the  liver,  th^ 
author  proceeds  to  state  the  results  of  his  own 
investigations  on  this  subject.  The  hepatic 
veins^  together  with  the  lobules  which  suiv 
round  them,  resemble  in  their  arrangement 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  a  tree;  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  lobules  being  disposed  around 
the  minute  branches  of  the  veins  like  th^ 
parenchyma  of  a  leaf  around  its  fibres.  Th^ 
hepatic  veins  may  be  divided  into  two  classes; 
namely,  those  contained  in  the  lobules,  vai 
those  contained  in  canals  formed  by  the  lobules. 
The  first  class  is  composed  of  interlobula? 
branches^  one  of  which  occupies  the  centre  of 
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Hepari  of  the 


cicb  tobuTe,  and  neeives  the  blood  firom  a 
plexus  formed  in  the  lobale  by  the  portal  veio ; 
and  the  second  class  of  hepatic  veins  is  com* 
posed  of  all  those  vessels  contained  in  canals 
ibrmed  by  the  lobules,  and  includingf  nume- 
rous small  branches,  as  well  as  the  large 
Irunks  terminating  in  the  mferior  cava.  The 
external  surfiice  of  every  lobule  is  covered  by 
gn  expansion  of  Glisson's  capsule,  by  which 
it  i&  connected  to,  as  well  as  separated  from, 
the  contiguous  lobules,  and  in  which  branches 
of  the  hepatic  duct,  portal  veins,  and  hepatic 
artery,  ramify.  The  ultimate  branches  of  the 
hepatic  artery  terminate  in  the  branches  of 
Ae  portal  vein,  where  the  blood  they  re* 
tfpectively  contain  is  mixed  together,  and  from 
which  mixed  blood  the  bile  is  secreted  by  the 
Ibbules,  and  conveyed  away  by  the  hepatic 
ducts,  which  accompany  the  portal  veins  in 
their  principal  ramifications.  The  remaining 
hkfod  is  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  hepatic 
veins,  the  beginnings  of  which  occupy  the 
centre  of  each  lobule,  and  when  collected  into 
^nks  pour  their  contents  into  the  inferior 
cava.  Hence  the  blood  which  has  circulated 
through  the  liver«  and  has  thereby  lost  its 
arterial  character,  is,  in  common  with  that 
which  is  returning  from  the  other  abdominal 
viscera,  'poured  into  the  vena  porte,  and  con- 
tributes its  share  in  ftimishing  materials  for  the 
biliary  secretion.  The  paper  is  accompanied 
by  numerous  drawings  of  preparations  made 
by  the  author,  of  the  minute  structure  of  the 
fiver,  in  which  the  different  sets  of  vessels  and 
ducts  were  injected  in  various  ways. 


and  dependent  on  ample  initabiliiy ;  tad 
thirdly,  those  resulting  from  .he  reflex  actioo 
above  described,  and  which  include  those  of 
the  sphincter  muscles,  the  tonic  condttioQ  of 
the  muscles  in  general,  the  acts  of  deglnCition, 
of  respiration,  and  many  other  motiona,  which, 
nnder  other  circumstances,  are  under  the 
guidance  of  the  will.  Volition  ceases  when 
the  head  or  brain  is  removed ;  yet,  as  he 
shows  by  various  experiments,  movements  may 
be  then  excited  in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs 
and  trunk,  by  irritations  applied  to  the  ex* 
tremiUes  of  the  nerves  which  remain  in  eom* 
munication  with  the  spinal  marrow ;  bat  these 
actions  cease  as  soon  as  the  spinal  nnarrow  is 
destroyed.  Hence  the  author  conelodes  that 
that  they  are  the  efflect  of  the  reflex  action  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  which  exists  independently 
of  the  brain ;  and,  indeed,  exists  in  each  part 
of  the  organ  independently  of  every  other 
part  He  considers  that  this  reflex  function  is 
capable  of  exaltation  by  certain  agents,  soch 
as  opium  and  strychnine,  which  in  frof^  pro- 
duce a  tetanic  and  highly  excitable  state  of 
muscular  irritability*  Hence  he  is  led  to  view 
the  reflex  function  as  the  principle  of  tone  in 
the  muscular  system.  He  considers  that  cer* 
tain  poisons,. such  as  the  hydrocyanic  acid, 
act  by  destroying  this  particular  function.  The 
efi^ects  of  dentition,  of  alvioe  irritation,  and  of 
hydrophobia,  of  sneesing,  coughing,  vomiting, 
tenesmus,  &c.  Sec,  are  adduced  as  exempU- 
flcations  of  the  operation  of  the  same  prin« 
eiple  when  in  a  morbid  state  of  exaltation. 


On  the  Rejlex  Function  of  the  Medulla  Ob* 
longata   and   SpincdU,     By    Mabshall 
-  Hall,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  L.  &  E. 

The  author,  after  commenting  on  the  opi- 
nions of  Le  Gallois  and  Cruveilhier  relating 
io  the  functions  of  the  spinal  marrow,  adverts 
to  a  property  or  function  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  spinalis,  which  he  considers  as 
liaving  escaped  the  notice  of  these  and  all 
ether  physiologists;  namely,  that  by  which 
an  impression  made  upon  the  extremities  of 
certain  nerves  is  conveyed  to  these  two  por- 
tions 6f  the  nervous  system,  and  reflected 
lilong  other  nerves  to  parts  difl^erent  from 
those  which  received  the  impression.  He 
distinguishes  muscular  actions  into  three 
Binds :  first,  those  directiy  consequent  on  voli- 
tion I  secondlyi  those  which  are  involuntarf. 


Retpiratory  Organs  of  the  Leech,    By  Geo, 
Nrwport,  Esq. 

The  stomach  of  the  leech  has  been  hitherto 
described  as  a  large  elongated  sac,  simply 
divided  into  ten  compartments  by  perforated 
membranous  partitions;  but  the  author,  by 
a  more  accurate  examination,  finds  that  each 
portion  of  that  organ  is  expanded  into  two 
lateral  caeca,  which  increase  both  in  sise  and 
in  length  as  they  are  traced  along  the  canal 
towards  the  pylorus.  The  cteca  belonging  to 
the  tentii  cavity  are  the  longest,  extending  as 
far  as  the  anus,  and  have  thepiselves  four  con- 
strictions; the  cavity  itself  terminates  in  a 
funnel-shaped  pylorus.  When  the  posteri<ir 
end  of  the  animal  is  cut  off,  the  csecal  portions 
of  the  stomach  are  laid  open,  and  the  blood 
which  it  receives  flows  out  freely,  as  fmA  as 
it  is  swallowed;  and  hence  the  leech,  osder 
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.IhtM  QttKuntuiiCMf  cootinues  to  suck  ibr  an 
'indefinite  time. 

The  lesfniatory  organs  consist  of  two  series 
of  pulmonary  sacs,  arranged  along  the  under 
•side  of  the  body,  on  each  side  of  the  nervous 
cords  and  ganglia.  They  each  open  upon  the 
snr&eo  of  the  body  by  a  very  minute  but  dis- 
.  tinctly  valvular  orifice.  The  membrane  which 
lines  them  appears  to  be  continuous  with  the 
-cuticle,  and  id  exceedingly  delicate  and  highly 
vascular,  receiving  the  blood,  for  the  purpose 
of  its  being  aerated,  from  the  veins  of  the 
system.  The  blood  is  returned  from  these 
sacs  into  the  lateral  serpentine  vessels  by 
vessels  of  a  peculiar  construction,  passing 
transversely,  and  forming  loops,  which  are 
situated  between  the  ceca  of  the  stomach,  and 
which  are  studded  by  an  immense  number  of 
small  rounded  bodies,  closely  congregated 
together,  and  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  structure  of  the  vens  cavss  of  the  cepha- 
lopodus  moUusca.  The  purpose  answered  by 
this  structure  is  involved  in  much  obscurity ; 
the  author  oiTers  a  conjecture  that  they  may 
be  analogous  in  their  office  to  the  mesenteric 
glands  of  the  higher  animals. 

With  a  view  to  determine  some  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  mode  of  the  respiration 
of  the  leech,  the  author  made  some  experi- 
ments, by  confining  the  animal  in  water  de- 
prived of  air  by  boiling.  After  some  time 
the  leech  was  observed  to  give  out  bubbles  of 
air ;  and  the  water  of  the  vessel,  when  tested 
by  lime  water,  indicated  the  presence  of  car* 
bonic  acid. 

The  paper  is  accompanied  by  drawings  of 
the  structures  described. 


H0HTBBIAN  80CIBTT. 

December  13M,  1833. 

C.  A.  Kbt,  Esq.  Prendent,  in  the  Chair. 

Scarliitina. 

In  referente  to  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  our 
journal  of  Dec.  7th, 

Mr.  Beale  remarked,  that  when  residing  at 
Stratford,  scarlatina  had  occurred  in  a  very 
severe  form.  He  lost  three  children  in  one 
&mily  under  a  train  of  symptoms  similar  to 
those  which  had  characterised  the  fetal  cases 
felated  at  the  last  meeting.  There  was 
jmothered  heat,  iaint  eruption,  enlargement  of 
^aadi^  and  ffluttiriog  deliiiam*   fi^  at  this 


iftft  Sloeieijf. 

time,  had  adopted  the  opinion  that  aononia 
was  a  specific,  that  it  supported  without  stimu- 
lating ;  but  it  had  disappointed  his  expectaticn 
in  these  cases,  and  in  other  severe  cases  in 
which  he  employed  it.  Where  there  is  a  con- 
fused sute  of  head,  and  muttering  delirium, 
he  thought  ammonia  did  harm. 

The  President  inquired  whether  theseverity 
of  epidemic  scarlatina  depends  on  the  poison, 
or  on  the  state  of  the  constitution. 

Dr.  Babington  believed  that  most  depended 
on  the  state  of  the  person,  owing  to  occult 
causes  in  the  constitution  and  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Ashwell  thought  that  more  wu  attri- 
butable to  the  poison  than  to  the  constitution, 
and  that  this  gave  a  character  to  the  epidemic. 
He  had  seen  delicate  children  attacked  aad 
go  mildly  through  the  diseaso*  whilst  stronger 
children  sufl^ered  severely.  Analogy  led  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  in  puerperal  lever, 
which  occurs  after  good  and  bad  labour^  and 
is  not  dependent  on  constitution. 

Mr.  Bevan  took  a  different  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. Several  children  of  the  same 
family  might  be  seized,  some  having  the  dis- 
ease severely  and  others  mildly,  which  he 
thought  would  not  happen,  were  the  severity 
dependent  on  the  quality  of  the  poison. 

Mr.  Beale  entertained  the  opinion,  that 
much  depended  on  the  character  of  the  epi- 
demic. A  year  and  a  half  ago  he  attended  « 
child  who  died  of  scarlatina.  He  himself  took 
the  infection,  and  imparted  it  to  his  children 
and  servants,  and  all  had  it  severely*  He 
thought  this  tended  to  show  that  the  degree 
of  severity  depends  greatly  on  the  character  of 
4he  existing  epidemic. 

Dr.  Uwins  adverted  to  a  variety  of  Ade 
which  indicate  atmospheric  influence  on  dis- 
ease. As.  to  the  treatment  of  scarlatina,  hn 
considered  the  circumstances  stated  by  Mr. 
Beale  as  beiug  opposed  to  the  use  of  ammonia 
as  specially  calling  for  its  use.  There  is,  said 
he,  debility  and  oppression  of  power,  an  as- 
thenic state  with  erythematic  irritatbut  and 
ammonia  is  one  of  the  best  remedies.  He 
considered  the  agency  modifying  the  severity 
of  the  disease,  as  in  the  atmosphere^  acting  on 
constitution,  the  poison  being  the  same. 

Mr.  Greenwood  maintained,  as  to  treatmeol^ 
that  it  must  vary  according  to  cucumstancet; 
there  will  sometunes  be  active  fever  when 
antiphlogistic  means  will  be  indicated^at  other 
times  ammonia  will  be  reqoind. 


Dr.  BabiagtMi  bdiond  that  no  om  temedy 
«ottld  be  Mlied  vpon  in  these  cases,  in  which 
theie  k  semething  speciOc  accompanied  with 
the  Tirying  synptoms  and  type  of  lever. 
Meet  of  the  fatal  cases  he  had  seen  had  proved 
■»  froflu  local  swelUng.  The  blood  vessels  were 
pressed  upon,  and  great  cerebral  congestion 
jnduoed.  In  the  case  of  his  own  child,  the 
li^  termination  arose  from  this  cause— not 
from  internal  swelling,  but  external:  the  ton- 
ailsy  howeveri  were  ulcerated.  Under  these 
eiicnmstances,  he  conceived  that  ammonia  was 
little  likely  to  <io  good,  but  rather,  as  being  a 
stimulant  in  the  throat,  would  act  injuriously. 
He  adverted  to  another  instance,  in  which  the 
lopical  swelling  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  re- 
aMdies— there  did  not  appear  time  for  them 
ID  act. 

Dr.  Ashwell  related  a  case»  in  which  the 
intemal  swelling  was  such  that  the  aperture 
*wasaot  larger  than  a  crow-quill,  attended  with 
high  fever.  He  gave  ammonia  freely,  applied 
-aitrate  of  silver  in  solution  to  the  fiiuces,  and 
mustard  poultices  to  the  throat  and  fret,  and 
■the  child  recovered. 
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spasm  of  the  larsmz  was  merely  sympndieti^ 
He  had  just  met  with  another  fttal  case.  The 
ehild  was  nine  months  old,  still  at  the  tMcast, 
and  had  cut  no  teeth,  and  when  brought  to 
him  a  fortnight  ago,  had  been  suflbring  fcv 
some  time  from  the  sufibcative  attacks,  thongh 
with  less  severity.  There  wu  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  excretions  from  the  bowelSp 
but  not  the  least  indication  of  head  disorder. 
He  prescribed  a  gnun  of  calomel  every  other 
night,  and  rhubarb  and  mtgnesia  in  the  day, 
and  divided  the  gums.  The  symptoms  rmpidly 
grew  worse.  Two  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
larvnx,  and  a  blister  to  the  sternum,  and  half 
a  grain  of  calomel  given  every  four  or  ais 
hours.  Three  or  four  days  before  death  the 
spasms  became  so  frequent  as  to  cause  almost 
continued  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  in  this 
stage  signs  of  head  afibction  arose.  LeedMs 
were  applied  to  the  temples,  but  nothing  a^. 
rested  its  progress.  On  examination,  the 
mesenteric  glands  were  found  somewhat  en- 
larged ;  the  lining  of  the  epiglottis  was  in- 
flamed and  thickened.  Just  within  the  kiyiUL 
the  mucous  membrane  appeared  healthy  for 


The  Presideat  inquired  the  prscise  state  of    about  half  an  inch,  but  down  the  trachea  it 


the  swollen  partsr^-whetfaer  common  inflam- 
mation, or  ulceration,  or  inflltration. 

Mr.  Beale  said,  that  in  the  cases  he  had 
related  the  glands  were  much  swelled,  and 
were  hard  and  tense,  as  if  from  infiltration. 

Mr.  Greenwood  believed,  that  in  different 
caaes  all  the  conditions  mentioned  by  Mr.  Key 
might.be  found.  He  mentioned  an  instance, 
in  which  an  entire  tonsil  sloughed  out  before 
the  patient  died. 

Mr.  Bevan  reported  an  instance  in  which  a 
nbmaxiUary  gland  sloughed,  and  the  coat  of 
an  arteiy  ulcerated,  so  that  the  child  bled  to 
death. 

Dr,  Conquest  had  seen  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  of  scarlatina  during  the  present 
epidemic.  He  found  local  depletion,  followed 
by  blisters,  ammonia,  and  quinine,  the  most 
soecessflil  treatment. 

Mr.  Cooke  directed  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  lo  the  **  crowing  convulsion,*'  or  spas- 
modic elxMip  of  infants.  He  said,  that  he  had 
formerly  brought  this  subject  before  the  So- 
eiecy,  in  connexion  with  a  case  in  which  he 
Amod  inflammation  and  abrasion  of  the  lining 
of  the  epiglotttt.  Several  gentlemen  who  were 
present  expressed  their  belief  that  the 

cue  was  sealsd.in  the  headland  that  the 


was  inflamed.  The  specimen  was  exhibited : 
the  larynx  and  trachea  were  filled  by  a  pari- 
form  fluid.  There  was  not  the  least  deposition 
within  the  ventricles  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  and  it  was  even  doubtful  whether  there 
wss  heightened  vascularity.  If  it  were  so,  he 
thought  it  not  more  than  might  be  expected 
from  the  difficulty  of  respiration. 

Dr.  Hodgkin  thought  the  disease  not  ao 
much  one  of  the  head  as  of  the  throat.  The 
membrane  is  evidently  inflamed  and  thiekened. 
The  upper  part  of  the  throat  in  children,  he 
remarked,  is  very  irritable,  and.  the  head  be- 
comes affected  by  many  causes  of  irritation. 

It  was  announced  that  the  meeting  would 
now  be  adjourned  till  the  8th  of  January. 


MBDICAL  BOCIBTY  OF  LONDOK. 

Monday,  December  16, 1833. 


WiLUAM  KiNGDON,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Moa  extraofdmwy  Ca9e*^4  Cote  w 
e    common    Sarihenware  Egg^eup 
found  m  lAe  tmall  Inieoimet. 

Mr.  Dkkot  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
Society  the  following  singular  ease:— A  nsai^ 
aged  60,  caoie  into  Chiristohaieh  voiUiOQar 


11^  icffote!  1iern!i,  ivllteh  llad  eftoledr  (hM 
ftre  years,  bnt  was  paitianj  ndocible.  He 
had  been  for  some  time  subject  to  repeated 
attacks  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
and  ten  weeks  premos  to  his  death  he  had 
diflVised 'peritonitis.  About  three  weeks  pre- 
Vions  to  diat  event  he  was  seised  with  stereo- 
taceous  romitingf,  and  the  taxis  was  applied^ 
bnt  was  not  perfectly  inccessfol,  as  a  smaQ 
tumour  still  remained,  similar  in  appearance 
to  a  knuckle  of  Intestine.  The  symptoms  con« 
tfaiued,  and  on  the  4th  of  December  he  died.  ' 
About  twelve  hours  after  death,  Mr.  Dendy, 
In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Frown, 
proceeded  to  examine  the  body.  The  stomach 
appeared  to  have  suffered  from  inflammation; 
and  the  pyloric  orillce  could  be  distended  with 
the  greatest  facility ;  the  small  fntestines  were 
matted  together,  and  their  coats  were  so  atte^ 
ttuated,  that  they  formed  a  perfectly  dia- 
phanous membrane.  The  ileum  was  of  a  pur- 
ple colour,  and  marked  in  some  places  with 
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aeiii  ntny  iMtaaees  wImm  piltwifa  hid  ate* 
fessed  to  bKf^  paased  fovtign 
through  the  amis :  itiMghtby 
the  valve  of  the  eolon«  but  ^uld  not,  id  U* 
oi^nioR,  pass  by  the  month. 

Mr.  Stevens  thought  that  if  the  cap  kak 
entered  into  the  stomach,  it  might  wiA  AtfUi^ 
pass  the  pyloHe  valve,  which  was  so  nnuniaUsr 
krge :  the  state  of  the  totestine  ted  him '  to 
suppose  that  it  had  passed  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Hooper  mentioned  a  ease  which  oe* 
eurred  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  whteh 
ft  rix-ounce  bottle  had  been  passed  into  tiit 
rectum.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  sent  for,  andiQtf 
his  arrival  proceeded  to  dilato  the  anus  with 
his  fingers,  and  finafiy  sueceedediaeitrMliflV 
the foreignbody:  '    '  > 

Dr.  Ryan  remarked  that  if  this  man  mH4 
subject  to  deliritras  tremens* or  ■iel«ndioly)*he 
considered  it  probable  that  he  might  have 
swaUowed'tbe  egg-cup  whtn  his  ■dod*was 
much  afiected.     He  mentioned  the  circum- 

little  patches  of  ulceration ;  in  the  interior  of    etanetf  of  GoiK,  of  Geneva  havidg  swalldWed 

this  intestine,  about  ten  inches  from  Ae  ileo<*     metallic  balls  of  two  inches  and  a  half  ia  diM* 

eotic  Valve,  was  found  a  common-sized  earth-     meter. 

vnware  egg-^up,  resting  upon   the   lumbaf        Mr.  Headland  made  mme  remarks  u  to  the 

vertebrae,  near  the  posterior  superior  part  of    fiict,  that  the  egg-eup  was  not  acted  dn  by  the 

the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  the  mouth  of  the  cup     festrie  fluid. 

was  in  the  direction  onwardh,  towards  the         Dr.  Severn  observed  that  the  eii|^  waif  made 

large  intestines,  and  its  interior  was  stained  off    of  silex,  which  was  not  solaUe  in  the 

a  black  colour.    Vo  portion  of  intestine  was     acids,  and'  it  was  then  gland  with  cobalt 

Irand  in  the  hernial  sac,  but  there  was  a  cbo-     the  same  intentioa. 

colate-coloured  fluid,  similar  in  appearance         Mr.  Kingdon  said  that  lie  hid  seen  a 

to  decomposed  intestine  in  it.    The  Oeo-coli^ 

valve  was  perfectly  healthy,  and  of  its  natural 

file;   and,  although  the  colon  and  recturii 

Were  traced  throughout  their  whole  course, 

no  marks  of  disease  could  be  discovered;  the 

cmcum  was  found  full  of  scybala.    The  de- 

ceased  had  been  much  addicted  to  drinking, 

bnt  had  never  exhibited  any  symptoms  pf 

insanity;  nor  did  Mr.  Dendy,  from  any  part 

of  the  nan's  conduct,  alchough  he  had  been 

vnder  his  observation  some  timC)  expect  to 

find  snch  a  source  of  disease.    He  was  of  opi- 
nion that,  from  the  healthy  state  of  the  large 

intestines  and  the  valve,  and  the  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  smaller  ones,  that  the  cup  must 

have  passed  by  the  mouth.    The  portion  of 

intestine  which  had  formed  the  hernia  was 

below  the  cup. 

Mr.  Mmon  eould  not  think  ttiat  this  body 

had  passed  the  pylorus;   it  would  probably 

have  suflbcated  the  man.    He  had,  however^ 


rly  killed  by  swattowiag  a  ahiUinC'  ^ 
that  eventnally  it  passed  by  the  heetuB. 

Dr.  Ryan^  Mr.  Hooper,  Mr.' Dtedy;  tad 
Mr.  Salmon  mentioned  cases  in  which  luw 
things,  halfpence,  pence,  and  -  sovereigns  were 
swallowed  wilhoot  having  prodaeed  aay  bed 
eflhct. 

Several  other  membets  spoke  eS  to  the  pia> 
babillty  or  improbability  of  the  enp  havidg 
passed  by  the  mootfa,  after  which  tke'Sodely 
adjourned  until  next  Monday. 


WE8TMIN8TSB  HfiDICAL  fOCISTT. 
SaiurdaiffDeeembmr  14^X899.  .      > 

Dr.  CoFLAVP  in  Ibe  Cbaic. 
MetUc^i  Rafum    Qe#  FaemkffoiMtMm. 

A  WARH  discussion  took  place  on  t)r.  Cr«- 
gory^  amendment,  whtch  Professor  Burteti 
who  wes  chatrman  al  tktf'  preceding  meetfr 


at 
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4cda?cd  to  liaY!6  been  lo9t»  but  in  aocordanee 
to  the  laws  of  the  Society  was  now  to  be  sub* 
nutted  to  the  ballot.  The  original  motion  for 
one  &culty  by  Dr.  Johnson  was  carried  at  the 
last  meeting;;  but,  as  some  of  the  members 
6>ntidered  it  to  be  irre^lar  before  the  amend- 
ment was  finally  dispMed  of,  both  were  now 
re>considered,  and  both  were  lost 

Dr^  Johnson  then  related  the  case  of  a 
youog  lady  who  was  disappointed  in  mar- 
riage; fell  into  atrophy,  and  died  without  the 
manifestation  of  any  particular  disease.  This 
showed  the  vast  influence  of  the  mind  over 
the  body. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  related  cases  of  small  pox, 
in  which  the  head  was  shaved,  and  the  new 
crop  of  hair  was  of  darker  colour,  though 
the  original  hair  was  red. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


LONDON  MBDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  and  friends  of  this  Institution 
dined  together  on  Thursday  week  at  Radley's 
Hotel,  Bridge-street,  Bladciriars,  Dr.  Ryan  in 
ihe  Chair,  and  Mr.  Hunter  YiceP^dent; 
'«n  which  occasion  several  admirable  speeches 
were  delivered,  aud  the  utmost  harmony  pre- 
vailed* Great  praise  was  justly  given  to  the 
atewards,  Mr.  Garrett  and  Mr.  Churchill,  for 
the  excellent  arrangements  they  had  made. 
This  Society  has  been  recently  established  at 
the  Gerrard-atreet  Medical  School,  and  enrols 
among  its  members  not  only  the  numerous 
students  of  that  school,  and  of  others  in  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  but  also  many  prac- 
titioners. It  js  well  calculated  to  enlarge 
the  minds  of  students,  and  the  discussions  are 
conducted  with  moderation,  friendly  feeling, 
and  good  fellowship.  The  admission  fee  is 
trifling*  The  Association  meets  every  Tues- 
day evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  immediately 
after  Mr.  Wade's  lectures  on  morbid  anatomy. 


At  the  meeting  of  Tuesday,  Dec.  17, 1833, 
Da.  Ryan  in  the  Chair, 
OangUon  OiHctim^Cynanche  TotuUiark^ 
Tobacco  m  Croup, 

Mr.  Tnmham  presented  to  the  notice  of  the 

BMetang  two  preparations  illustrative  of  the 

ganglion  otticum,  one  from  a  child  of  a  day 

Id,  the  other  from  an  adult    He  observed, 

At  having  lead  a  paper  on  the  subject  kit 


summer,  which  he  extneted  from  Ae  Gifiii* 
burgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  be  was 
much  disappointed  in  a  short  time  afterwards 
by  a  paper  published  in  the  Medical  Gaiette 
by  Professor  Mayo,  in  which  that  learned 
gentleman  stated  that  he  and  Mr.  Partridge 
had  failed  to  discover  the  ganglion  in  two 
subjects.  Nevertheless,  he,  Mr.  Tumham, ' 
determined  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
-hsppy  to  exhibit  to  the  meeting  ihe  result  of 
his  labours.  It  would  ^appear,  by  comparing 
the  preparations  with  the  original  drawings, 
that  the  similarity  was  established. 

Mr.  Harewood  then  read  a  oommunicatioD 
from  Dr.  Kpps  on  cynanche  tonsillaris^  which 
elicited  several  remarks. 

Mr.  Duncan  related  a  case  of  C3roanclM 
trachealis  in  a  lad  aged  14  years,  which  was 
seen  by  three  experienced  practitioners^  in 
which  he  used  eight  ounces  of  an  infusioa  of 
tobacco,  containing  half  a  drachm  of  tlia 
latter ;  and  this  induced  vomiting  and  porgw 
log,  and  the  expulsion  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  adventitious  membrane.  He  had  given  the 
same  remedy  of  half  the  strength  in  the  case 
of  a  child  aged  eighteen  months  with  the 
happiest  effbct,  and  was  resolved  to  try  it  in 
future. 

Mr.  Crouch,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Chnrdiill^ 
Mr.  Harewood,  and  others,  made  several  ju* 
dicious  observations  on  these  cases. 

The  Chairman  followed,  and  explained  the 
dangerous  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  animel 
economy.  He  cautioned  the  meeting  net  te 
adopt  the  practice  so  enthusiastically  adrieeA 
by  their  friend;  as  all  young  practitioncis 
were  too  ready  to  believe  that  the  success  of 
a  remedy  in  a  few  cases  was  sufBcienL  He 
gave  a  minute  description  of  the  progress  and 
pathology  of  cynanche  trachealis,  and  proved 
that  tobacco  was  not  a  safe  or  a  snccesaful 
remedy  in  many  forms  of  the  disease ;  as,  lor 
example,  when  the  adventitious  membrane 
firmly  adhered  to  the  trachea,  and  descended 
into  the  bronchial  tubes.  He  thought  the 
exhibition  of  tobacco  to  in&nts  and  children 
highly  dangerous;  and  had  not  purging  oc- 
curred in  the  case  alluded  to,  and  the  remedy 
been  thrown  ofl^,  the  worst  effects  might  have 
followed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  returned  to  Mr. 
Tumham,  and  the  meeting  adjonmed  to  that 
day  fortnight^ 


\ 
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MBDICAL  BEFOBM. —  WESTMINSTEB 
MBDICAL  SOCIETY.  —  UNIVEBSITY 
OF  CAMBRIDGE. — FACULTY. 

Thb  valuable  prooeedixip  of  the  West- 
mioftter  Medical  Society,  on  the  subject 
of  Medical  Reform,  have,  at  length, 
dosed  with  a  reaolutioQ  to  petition  the 
House  of  Commoniy  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  Slate,  of  the  profession.  In  not 
pledging  itsdf  to  demand  from  the  Legis- 
Isture,  at  the  present  moment,  and  without 
further  inquiry,  any  specific  measures  of 
Reform  in  detail^  we  think  the  Society 
has  acted  wisdy.  A  simple  enimieration 
of  the  abuses  which  prevail,  to  whatever 
causes  they  are  to  be  traced;  whether  to 
the  incorrigible  temper  of  the  medical 
corporation^  or  to  the  actual  inefficiency 
of  the  law  t^their  simple  enumeration,  we 
rqieat,  is  sufficient  to  exact  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  its  prayer  for  in- 
quiry :— till  that  be  instituted,  under  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,it  seems  premature 
to  decide  upon  the  remedy.  When  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  abominations  of  the 
present  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called, 
which  system  hath  none,  are  thoroughly 
searched  and  compared,  every  man  will 
be  enabled  to  rise  from  the  consideration 
of  his  own  grievance  to  those  of  the  ge« 
neral  commonwealth  of  medicine;  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  predict,  there  will 
then  be  much  greater  unanimity  in  the 
profession,  as  to  the  necessary  reforms^ 
than  can  be  expected  in  the  present  state 
of  the  inquiry— when  we  are  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  Unless  this  una- 
nimity be  secured,  nothing  is  attained ; 
the  profession  cannot  be  satisfied  by  any 
ptttial  nunnerj  or  bit-by-bit  ReforoL 


Wesimindtr  Sddielg. 

When  tibe  L^gislatuitf  shaR  f6ne  that 
secrecy,  the  screen  of  corruption,  whidk 
the  College  of  Physicians,  for  instance^ 
imposes  by  a  by-law  upon  its  Fellows,— 
which  all  corporations  practise,  without  a 
law,  to  hide  their  misdeedsi  we  have  no 
doubt  that  things  will  oome  to  light,  wMdl 
it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  the 
uninitiated  to  conceive,  and  that  convic* 
tion  will  fiash  upon  the  most  incredulom^ 
who  fondly  hope  any  thing  good  can  oome 
out  of  these  public  nuisances,  in  their 
present  constitution.  It  is  the  drift  of 
those,  who  are  struggling  to  retain  their 
unlawful  monopolies,  themsdves  or  their 
agents,  to  sow  dissension,  if  possible^ 
among  the  friends  of  Reform,  by  forcing 
an  untimdy  discussion  of  its  detail ;-« 
and  then  how  loudly  will  they  urge  the 
inconsistency  of  the  public  demands  as 
an  olgection  to  substantial  Reform^— to 
any  Reform  but  what  emanates  from  their 
mere  pleasure. 

Within  the  last  fortnight  we  haveha4> 
by  way  of  lesson,  a  striking  example  of 
the  uncompromising  spirit  which  ani- 
mates those  public  bodies,  whose  fatal  in* 
fluence  over  the  medical  profession  we 
have  to  hunent.  We  b^  to  call  to  the 
recollection  of  our  readers,  that  an  attempt 
to  open  the  University  of  Cambridge  was 
latdy  made  by  some  public-spirited  gen- 
tlemen; true  to  its  principles  of  religious 
intolerance  that  body  refused  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  even  of  dispensing  with 
its  religious  test  of  literary  proficiency* 
The  reiigio  socii  still  rests  upon  the  rode 
of  orthodoxy,  and  Maier  Academia  richly 
deserves  the  honour  she  receives  from  her 
worthy  offspring  *•  Suchadeterminatioii 


•  In  Dr.  Ferris'  very  sWe  work,  A  (r«W- 
ral  View  of  the  StiabUthmmt  of  Phyne  a$  a 
Science  in  England,  Longmao,  1795,  we  find 
the  following  extract  from  tlie  ttatntet  of  the 
college.     '*  Si  Doctoris  giadnm  ia  aliqnA 


MMcttl  Refbrm^^WeHmiuler  Sipeteig. 


quired.  In  ktter  timea,  the  abeitton  of 
the  College  of  Phyaidaiis  rest  their  caae 
upon  the  suppodtion  of  the  hi|^  litany 
merits  of  the  English  Uniyersity  doctors. 
There  might,  indeed^  he  a  presampfeion 
in  their  favour  if  the  Univenities  were 
open  to  all  the  world,  fike  that  of  Dnhiin. 
And  perhaps  the  evidence  of  a  few  yean' 
application  to  liheral  studies  is  a  mora 
satisfactory  test  of  education,  or,  what  is 
better,  of  mental  discipline  than  a  merdy 
fbnnal  examination,  fbr  whidi  the  student 
may  be  crammed  at  a  moderate  rate  by 
any  advertiser.  We  arete  from  being  de- 
sirous to  dispense  with  preliminary  edu- 
Cfttion,  and  there  is  no  profesaoo  wfaidi 
stands  more  in  need  of  it  than  mediciiie. 
On  the  contrary,  we  demand  a  faij^ier 
education,  both  literary  and  ptofesatonal, 
from  every  candidate,  before  he  is  ad« 
mitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  prafeasioB ; 
for  it  is  really  disgusting  to  see  the  booki^ 
which  are  daily  puhliahed,  to  vamp  the 
gross  ignorance  of  those  whom  it  ia  liie 
short-sighted  policy  of  the  goveniing 
powers,  to  admit  into  the  tmoiuments  of 
the  profession.  There  was,  however,  an 
earlier  period,  at  whidi  the  Coikga  spoke 
tiielanguage  of  sincerity  andmonopoly,  aaad 
boldly  declared,  that  it  was  resolved  «*  to 
protect  the  profesnon  from  the  ini 
of  the  vulgu*,  which  hath  been  the 
support  of  the  younger  sons  ei  the  goutiy 
of  this  kingdom  *." 

The  fioaety,  by  its  vote  last  evening, 
discountenanced  the  inridioiiseml 


of  one  «r  oar  national  Univenllie^  eom^ 
ttODly,  too,  reputed  the  most  hbersl,  to 
lesist  the  spuit  of  the  times,  speaks 
intnpefe-tongued  lor  the  necessity  of  ie» 
jecting  the  inflaenoe  of  those  bodies  alto- 
gtlher  upon  the  medical  pnifiMsion.  Tiisy 
have  long  ceased  to  be  schoolBof  medU 
cine:— the  science  naturally  follows  the 
haunts  of  men;  and  they  have  shown 
each  a  determined  Ingotry  to  warp  their 
privileges  to  ecdeaaastieal  purposes,  that 
it  is  but  just  to  leave  them  to  the  fhll  en* 
joyment  of  their  pious  purposes,  and  to 
rescue  medidne  from  being  hedged  in  by 
dieir  dimnity.    If,  indeed,  thdr  mfiuenoe 
was  as  limited  in  medicine  as  it  is  in  the 
■ister  profession  of  the  law,  we  should 
not,  for  our  part,  eompkin.    In  the  latter 
profoiaOD,  the  studoit  is  sated  a  portion 
of  his  probationary  time,  and  the  payment 
of  some  caution  money,  by  an  Academie 
degree;  but  in  other  respecta  the  highest 
honours  of  professional  rank  are  open  to 
every  practitioner,  and  instances  are  not 
wanting  of  men,  not  uneducated  though 
fidf-taught,  who  had  never  seen  the  Uni« 
Yersities,  rising  from  the  level  of  an  at- 
torney's derk  to  the  top  of  their  profession. 
In  the  prefession  of  the  Bar  we  Hear  of  no 
jealous  ^Usdnctions ;  every  man  enjoys  tha 
same  rank :— ^listinctions  do  indeed  and 
must  exist  ;~men  are  as  unlike  in  thdr 
minds  as  in  thdr  faces ;  and  where  the 
natural  buoyancy  of  talent  is  aUowed  to 
exert  itsdf,  the  ffified  man  has  no  dread 
of  bdng  undistinguished   in  the  herd. 
But  shall  we  argue  from  the  exutence  of    of  &  Board  of  Commiadoners,  under  die 
this  natnrd  superioiity  of  man  to  man,    direction  of  the  Home  Seeietery,-  and  re- 
fer the  maintenance  of  factitious  ranks,    fused  itssaneiion,  in  the  present  ataie  oT 
whidi  are  founded  on  the  possession  of    *«  questioB,  to  the  imrtitiitien  of  Ont 
no  superior  qualifications,  natural  or  ac«     Faculty  of  Medidne  for  the  whole  king* 
■  - dem.    The  former  of  dieie  measuics,  ae 

'  •        •  • 

aostra«ttm  ftcadcmtarem  susccpertt,  Jkonom 

emui,  atdeai  deeenier  exammandm,  ae  i\wA  •  See  "  a  Short  Account  of  the  Institutioa 

ittdigBtim  ptti  a  BoMri  eiaxnioatioBttm  fonai  and  Nature  df  the  Cotfege  of  Ptiyaiciaoft,'* 

■:iMra€t4a«iiavi(UMitar."^p.95.  pvMidml  bytheCdIegs.    Mt. 


cf^ery  IndependMit  mind^  was  plainly  ob«  Academy  of  Medidne  bas  had  no  oKhet 

Jecdonable;  upon  the  latter  there  is  con«  olject  than  to  consult  the  convenience  of 

sideraUe  diversity  of  opinion^  both  as  to  the  students  of  medicine  in  that  large 

its  meaningand  its  propriety, or  rather  kingdom,  by  appointing  their  place  of 

tesibiMty,      Our    contemporary.  The  study  at  a  zeasonahle  distance  from  their 

Lancet,  who  has  the  merit,  perhaps,  of  liomes. 

inggesting  psrt  of  the  title  of  this  pro-  For  our  pairts^we  do  not  thinkthat names, 

posed  new  CoU^e  of  Medicine,  has,  ne-  Hke  women,  are  the  worse  for  being  old ; 

vertheless,  been  more  liberal  in  the  nume-  physician  and  surgeon  are  very  good 

rical  part,  and  has  maintained  the  neoes-  names:— but  we  have  a  violent  affection 

■ity  «f  a  Faculty  for  each  of  the  three  ior  principles;  and  our  principles  are 

great  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  these,  that  any  distinction  in  the  profes- 

a  proposition  certainly  not  liable  to  the  sional  education  of  a  physician  and  sur« 

objection  of  inconvenience,  which  lies  to  geon  is  absurd,  a  proposition  which  does 

Dr.  Somerville's  scheme,  if  Dr.  S.  in-  not  interfere  with  the  separate  practice  of 

landed,  as  we  presume  he  did,  that  this  these  arts  by  the  more  experienced  prao 

Faculty  should  have  its  seat  in  the  capitsl  4itk>ners:~that  the  half  knowledge,  which 

of  the  kingdom,  and  that  all  aspirants  for  is  required  of  practising  and  compound* 

its  degree  should  come  to  London  to  be  ad-  ing  apothecaries  is  an  insult  to  common 

mitted.  Noristheschemeobjectionablefor  SQise,  and  injurious  to  the  science;  that 

its  inoonxenience  merely,— we  apprdiend  the  distinction  of  Fellows  and  Licentiates 

■it  trenches  upon  the  national  feelings  of  originates  in  usurpation,  and  is  supported 

the  sister  kingdoms;  and  however  de-  £nr  the  selfish  purposes  of  an  insolent 

vrouB  some  of  the  Irish  or  Sootdi  may  monopoly :  that  all  these  evils  are  to  be 

at  present  be  to  escape  the  rigour  of  their  encountered  by  the  establishmoit  of  uni« 

national  schools,  and  graduate  in  London,  forroity  of  education,  uniformity  in  rank, 

aa  now-a^ys  to  pass  at  the  CoU^e  of  and  uniformity  in  rights  throughout  the 

Surgeons,  neither  class  of  these  patriotic  whole  kingdom.    We  refer  our  readers 

people  we  havereasontothink,  would  con-  to  the  Report  of  the  Academy  of  Me- 

sent  to  merge  then-  native  schools  in  the  didne  in  France,  to  be  published  in  our 

one  London  Faculty.     To  the  Medical  next  number,  in  support  of  these  prind- 

Gaaette  the  notion  of  a  Faculty,  whose  pies ;  we  have  aL-eady  given  an  epitome 


by  implication  supersede  of  its  contents,— but  it  does  appear  to  us 

its  bdoved  Colleges,  and  their  lovdy  train  to  touch  so  precisely  upon  some  of  the 

of  ranks,  dependendes,  and  jobs,  is  revo-  greatest  defecto  of  our  own  medical  oon- 

hitionary,  and  that  of  one  Faculty,  whilst  stitution,  that  we  have  thought  it  right  to 

our  French  neighbours  have  recommended  place  it  at  length  before  the  profesuon. 
the  establishment  of  fir,  preposterous.  ^ 

As  then  seems  tobeamagic  in  this  word  „„,cal     KBFOttar.— mbbtino    of 
Faeutty,  it  may  be  as  wdl  to  strip  it  of       ^^^  profession  at  sKbffibld. 

its  cabalistic  effect    A  Faculty  is  ndther  

more  nor  less  than  the  body  of  masters  At  a  geDcral  meeting  of  the  medical  profes- 

and  professors  of  any  sdence;  and,  in  sioo  of  Sheffield,  held  at  the  Savings' Bank, 

recommending  the  estabUsbment  of  dx,  J>«c.  2nd.  1833,  Corden  Thompson,  M.D. 


kk  place  of  Ibvet  Faculties,  in  Ftaaoe^  the 


in  the  chair,  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed  onanimousl^. 


MS        Meiica  R^m.^MeeAig  ^ike  Pf^simoA  ai  Sh^UU 


PfopQted  by  Hr.  BoiiltbM^  lecmded  ly 
Dr.  Holland  :^ 

"  Considering  the  improved,  and  daily  im- 
proving state  of  medical  science,  the  great 
enlargement  of  its  boundaries,  the  bril- 
liant progress  of  oor  continental  brethren 
from  the  superiority  of  their  medical  re- 
gulations and  institutions,  together  with 
the  liberal  views  and  sentiments  now  so 
generally  prevalent  throughout  the  pro- 
fession, it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
that  the  existing  medical  incorporations 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  altogether  in« 
adequate  to  the  extended  and  growing 
wants  of  the  profession  and  the  public  j 
such  incorporations  being  either  radically 
defective  in  constitution,  and  arbitrary 
and  unjust  in  operation,  or  antiquated 
and  insufficient  for  the  advancement  of 
the  healing  art,  and  the  efiectual  pre* 
mention  of  empiricism/' 
Proposed  by  Mr.  Gillott,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Pavell:— 
'^  That  it  is  intolerably  grtevousy  and  fla- 
grantly  unjust,  for  the  regular  practi- 
tioner to  be  compelled  by  medical  corpo- 
rations to  incur  great  expense,  and  con* 
sume  much  time  and  labour  in  qoalifying 
himself  for  the  duties  of  his  vocation, 
whilst    these    same   corporations    have 
neither  the  power  nor  the  pretensions  to 
protect  him  against  the  encroachments 
of  th^  most  notorious  empirics,  and  the 
Tariona  unlicensed  practisers  of  .medicine 
with  which  every  town  in  the  kingdom 
swarms." 
Proposed  by  Dr.  Harwood,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Green:— 
"  That  the  absurdity  and  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  medical  regulations  are 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  a 
practitioner,  educated  and  duly  licensed 
by  one  corporate  body,  can  be  precluded 
by  another  from  exercising  his  profession 
in  certain  towns  and  districts  over  which 
such  body  holds  jarisdiction ;  and  that 
that  it  is  preposterous  and  unjust  in  the 
extreme  for  this  jurisdiction  to  be  exer- 
cised by  men  professedly  deriving  their 
education  from  universities,  where  pro- 
per scientific  and  practical  medical  in- 
struction and  examinations  wi€ abmdutdy 
^mknoum;  as  is  the  case,  for  example, 
with  the  Fellowa  of  the  London  College 


'  of  Pbysiciatti;  and  that  eoeh  a'  syBlcm 
tends  simply  to  monopoly  of  practice  and 
individual  aggiandisement,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  interests  of  the  public,  and 
the  profession  in  general." 
Proposed  by  Mr.  Wm.  JackioB,  leceMled 
byMr.£.GiUott:-«* 

*<  That  the  present  constitution  of  the  Loiu 
don  College  of  Surgecms,  by  which  the 
self-election,  self-perpetuation  and  irre- 
sponsibility of  its  managing  council  is 
permitted;  the  hospital   appointments, 
moreover,  and  lectureships,  which  the 
members  of  this  council  hold,  end  their 
power  of  rejecting  any  educationai  testi- 
monials from  other  teachers,  are  circum- 
stances  totally  irreconcilable   with  the 
due  advancement  of  the  profession,  and 
the  rights  of  every  member  of  tiw  col- 
lege." 
Proposed  by  Mr.  Walker,  seconded  by  Mr* 
J.  F.  Wright  :— 
'*  That  it  is  utterly  derogatory  to  the  dta. 
racter  and  dignity  of  the  profession,  for 
the  regulation  of  medical  practice  and 
education  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  avow- 
edly trading  company." 
Proposed  by  Mr*  Green,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wilson :— 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the 
entire  system  of  medical  edncatioii  and 
apprenticeships,  u  well  as  that  of  Kcemk 
ing  practitioners,  urgently  demaade  revi- 
sion, the  present  mode  of  licemipg  by 
various  distinct  bodies,  with  profesaedly 
distinct  views,  and  yet  all  for  a  aimilar 
purpose ;  as,  for  example,  by  the  univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, and  by  the  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries in  £ngland  and  Wales,  and  by 
the  various  other  Colleges  and  Faculties 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  is  not  only  trrm- 
tional  in  itself,  but  mischievous  in  ita 
efiects,  and  is  especially  grievous  to  tba 
members  of  the  profession,  inasmoeh  aa 
certain    licentiates    claim    exchuiveiy 
offices,  privileges,  and  distinctions,  witk 
their  attendant  honours  and  emoluments, 
to  which  they  have  no  reasonable  pre- 
tensions or  rights  beyoad  the  rest  of 
their  medieal  brethren." 
Propoaed  1^  Du  Favell.  Noeoded  bj  Mr« 
Twton:-* 


Portuguese  HeefM  Repwrie. 

'  '<  Thtt  since  it  is  impottible  for  «n  thei* 

separtte  bodies,  posset&iog  distioctand 

scparaU  interests^  and  regaidiog  each 

other  frequenily  with  jealousjr,  and  even 

disrespect,  cordially  to  uaiCe  and  co-ope- 

rate  in  forwardiog  the  public  good  and 

the  advancement  of  the  professioo,  this 

meeting  considers  that  one  Faculty*  or 

Academy  of  Medicine*  alone  should  be 

established  in  each  of  the  three  capitals 

^f  these  realms,  for  the  purpose  of  regu* 

lating  medical  practice  and  education, 

which  it  is  advisable  to  reduce  to  one 

uniform  standard   throughout  the  em* 

ptre." 
Proposed  by  Dr.  G.  C«  Holland,  seeonded 
by  Mr.  E.  Thompson: — 

"  Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 

of  the  medical  charities  of  this  country^ 

in  reference  to  science  and  humanity; 

aad  viewing  the  ezclusi  ve  system  in  some, 

and  the  abuses  in  all,  relative  to  the  elec 


6» 


^ottttjittflse  fl^oiqittal  SUpotts* 


{ConHmied  from  page  636.) 
Gm'4hoi  Wound  of  the  ChetU 

D.  S.,  a  major  in  the  service  of  her  Majesty 
Donna  Maria,  was  shot  through  the  left  side 
of  the  chest  in  the  sortie  of  the  24th  of 
March.  He  was  a  man  of  about  32,  of  nther 
irregular  habits,  but  of  good  general  health. 
The  ball  (musket)  entered  the  anterior  and 
upper  part  of  his  chest,  shattering  the  third 
rib  near  its  sternal  end,  and  made  its  exit 
close  to  the  spine,  to  its  left  side,  and  in  tho 
region  of  the  tenth  rib,  which  it  also  frac- 
tured. Considerable  haemorrhage  followed 
the  infliction  of  the  wound.  During  the  ten 
dajrs  that  he  survived  he  suffered  considerably 
from  severe  pain  in  his  chest,  great  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  distressing  cough  and  hie* 
cups.  Air  rushed  in  and  out  through  the 
exit  of  the  ball  with  the  contraction  and  di« 
tion  of  medical  offieers,  this  meeting  is  of  latation  of  the  chest.  He  was  bled  freely  and 
opinion,  that  all  such  elections  should     repeatedly,  and  the  antiphlogistic  treatment 


take  place  by  public  competition,  before 
n  duly  constituted  medical  t/ibunal; 
«nd,  Turther,  that,  as  in  other  countries, 
the  general  medical  management  of  such 
charities,  in  all  matters  touching  the 
promotion  of  medical  science  and  edu- 
cation, should  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  aforesaid  Academy  of  Medicine,  sub. 
ject  to*  the  controul  of  the  legislature,  in 
Older  to  their  being  rendered  as  exten- 
•  tively  useful  as  possible  to  the  student, 
the  profenion.  and  the  public  at  large." 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Wright,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Richardson  :— 

"  That  a  petition  embncing  the  substance 
of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  alto 
preying  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  general  state  of  the  profession  through- 
out  the  United  Kingdom,  be  drewn  up  for 
presentation  to  the  House  of  Commons." 

Proposed  by  Mr.   G.  Turton,   seconded 
by  Dr.  Harwood : — 

That  this  meeting  does  hereby  earnestly 
appeal  to  all  membere  of  the  profession 
generally,  and  urgently  call  upon  them 
to  come  forward  with  premptoess,  and  to 
aid  by  every  means  in  their  power  in 
promoting  a  grend  national  medical  re- 
form,  worthy  of  themselves  and  of  the 
conntfy  to  which  they  belong." 


u 


in  other  respects  was  pursued  to  every  warrant- 
able extent 

The  constant  and  great  irritability  of  this 
patient,  and  my  visits  to  him  being  those  of  a 
looker  on  only,  I  was  obliged  to  refrain  from 
any  stetboscopic  examination. 

Autopty  mx  hourt  after  DeaM.— The  ball 
had  passed  through  the  outer  and  lower  part 
of  the  superior  lobe  of  the  lung,  almost  grazing 
the  heart.  In  the  .upper  part  of  the  chest  the 
pleun  had  contracted  very  strong  adhesions. 
The  cavity  of  the  chest  contained  a  good 
deal  of  matter  mixed  with  blood.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  lung  and  the  pleura  were  highly 
inflamed.  The  ball  in  shattering  the  third 
rib  had  driven  into  the  chest  some  portions  of 
bone,  which  by  their  irritation  had  caused  n 
deep  cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  lung,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  ball.  There  was  no 
matter  in  this  cavity,  and  it  was  large  enough 
to  contain  half  an  ounce  of  liquid. 

ST.  Bartholomew's  hospital* 

Gonorrhoea — EtUargement  of  the  Uft 
Nympha — Nymphotoma, 

A  TOOMG  woman,  vt  25,  was  admitted,  under 
Mr.  Lawience^  with  gonorrfaoeal  discbarge  and 
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enlargement  of  the  left  nympba.  The  Utter 
disette  has  existed  for  a  long  titte^  and  has 
been  a  verv  great  inconvenience  to  her.  On 
Monday  Mr.  Lawrence  removed  the  enlarged 
mass  with  a  small  knife.  I'he  patient  seemed 
to  suffer  fffeti  pain,  but  her  soflTeriogs  were 
abort,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  leraoved  the  portion 
in  six  or  seven  seconds.  On  exaiiiuiation»  it 
appeared  highly  vascular. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Herpes. 

In  a  case  of  herpes  in  a  female,  at  present 
in  the  haspital,  Mr.  Guthrie  has  employed  the 
acetate  of  copper,  as  an  external  application^ 
with  verydecioed  success.  This  ointment  was 
originally  employed  by  an  old  woman,  who, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  undertook  to  cure  some 
very  severe  cases  of  herpes  at  that  time  in  the 
hospital.  Her  treatment  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, but  she  refused  to  divulge  the  nature 
of  the  ointment  It  was,  however,  analysed, 
and  found  to  be  composed  of  acetate  of  copper. 
Ever  since  that  period  the  acetate  of  copper 
has  been  applied  in  like  eases  with  uniform 
success. 

Bums — Application  of  Flour— Cure. 

In  two  cases  of  burns  (occurring  in  young 
children)  which  were  latelv  admitted  Into  the 
hospital,  the  application  of  flour  has  been  at- 
tenaed  with  the  most  favourable  results.  Mr. 
While  strongly  recommends  this  mode  of 
treatment,  when  the  burn  is  not  deeper  than 
the  cutis.  The  instantaneous  good  effects  of 
dredging  with  flour  lire  really  surprising;  on 
its  application  to  the  parts  affected  the  pain  is 
instantly  removed  and  the  patient,  from  being 
m  a  state  of  agony,  is  completely  free  from  un- 
easiness. 


ST.  OEOROES  HOSPITAL. 

Tumour  of  the  Arm. 

A  man  was  admitted,  several  months  since^ 
with  a  tumour,  of  the  size  of  a  large  egg,  situ- 
ated under  the  biceps  muscle  of  the  arm.  It 
was  moveable,  and  gave  him  no  pain,  with  tha 
exception  of  a  slight  feeling  of  numbness  in 
the  fi  ngers  of  the  hand  of  the  same  side.  Hand- 
ling the  tumour  gave  him  no  pain,  and  the 
contraction  of  the  biceps  muscle  over  it  tended 
somewhat  to  fix  it  It  was  very  carefoUy  exa* 
mined  several  times  by  the  surgeons  of  the 
hospital,  who  save  it  as  their  opinion,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Brodie  (under  whose  care 
the  man  was  placed),  that  the  tunwur  was  of 
a  malignant  nature,  and  that  extirpation  was 
the  only  remedy  that  presented  itself. 

A  few  days  after  the  last  consultation  on  the 
case,  the  operation  of  removing  it  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Brodie.  An  incision  was  made 
through  the  skin  and  cellular  texture  covering 
U,  which  were  dissected  off  on  each  side  wiS 
gKtt  eate.    In  the  coune  of  the  disMction,  it 


ipas  foand  to  loartend  demr  in  toaoD^  tiie 

muscles  than  the  external  examination  of  it 
led  the  surgeons  to  believe.  1  he  trunk  of 
a  considerable  nerve  ran  through  thesobsluice 
of  the  tumour,  which  was  divided,  as  were  the 
Qbres  of  the  muscle  in  which  the  malignant 
structure  was  imbedded.  Great  care  and 
minuteness  of  dissection  were  reqnired  In  die- 
seeting  out  the  tumour  to  avoid  wounding  any 
of  the  large  nerves  and  vosmIs  running  tbfough 
the  diseawd  cellular  structure  covering  it  In 
the  course  of  the  operation,  a  lar^e  branch 
from  the  humeral  artery  was  divided  and  im- 
mediately secured.  The  operation  oocapied 
^ut  twenty  minutes. 

On  examining  the  structure  of  the  tumonr, 
it  was  found  to  be  of  a  nature  between  scirrfaos 
and  fungus  hiematodes.  The  man  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  operation  without  any 
bad  consequences  resnltinSf  or  any  uniaTo«iw 
able  symptoms  showing  Uiemselvesy  and  bm 
left  the  hospital  perfectly  well.  Some  short 
time  since,  however,  he  again  came  back  to 
the  hospital  with  another  tumour  of  an  appa- 
rently similar  nature  to  the  tonoM  on«»  and 
situated  nearly  in  the  same  situation.  The 
former  tumour  having  been  found,  on  exami- 
nation, to  be  of  a  malignant  growth  and  struc- 
ture, it  was  intimated  to  the  patient,  by  Mr. 
Brodie,  that  the  only  way  eiiectualiy  to  get 
rid  of  it  was  to  amputate  the  arm  at  the  shoul- 
der-joint, to  which  the  patient,  we  believe^ 
consented,  and  the  operation  was  to  have  been 
psrferned  by  Mr.  Brodie»  when  the  patient 
received  a  letter  from  his  friends  in  the  coun- 
try, stating  that  "  there  was  a  clever  doctor 
down  their  way  who  cured  cancer  and  such 
like,  and  bade  him  come  down  and  be  eured 
likewise."  The  patient  very  naturallv  left  the 
hospital  to  see  what  chance  the  Dooapkin 
could  give  him,  and  we  have  not  yet  heard  of 
the  result 

Shughinff  Sorei  of  tKe  Back. — Benefit  of 
Dr.  Amont  fVaier  Bed. 

There  is  at  present  a  man  in  E^remont  Wan^ 
who  has  been  in  the  hospital  for  some  time, 
with  extensivB  sloughing  sores  about  the  back, 
aacrum,  ilia,  &c.,  and  which  have  taken  on  a 
kind  dbposition  to  heal  ever  since  he  has  been 
placed  on  one  of  Dr.  Arnott*s  water  beds. 
These  beds  are  not,  however,  in  very  great 
repute  at  St  George's ;  one  of  them  bioke  a 
short  time  since,  and  the  patients  who  use 
them  generally  complain  of  the  excesnve 
dampness  and  diaphoresis  which  they  cause. 
Mr.  Brodie's  opinion,  too,  is  rather  against 
their  utility;  the  neceasity  of  the  changing 
the  water  frequently,and  thenndulatory  motion 
which  the  water  gives  to  the  patient  upon  his 
moving  ever  so  slightly,  are  so  many  arguments, 
Mr.  Brodie  believes,  against  ttieir  practical 
utility.  Whether  these  eooaideralioos,  how- 
ever, be  tnle  or  false,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
this  patient  has  improved  greatly  since  he  has 
been  placed  on  a  water  bed. 


Sloughing  of  the  Penis,  Scrotum,  and  neigh" 
oMfing  part$~-Dtaih, 

A-  aw  WW  brought  into  Ibe  boiintal  bn 
Tuesday,  December  iO(h>  at  half.past  iCar  p.m.' 
under  tb«  care  of  Mr.  Brodie  (it  being  bis         .    . 
accideot  week).     When  admitted  he  was  in  a.     poioung  to  the  fame  ;  voice  a  litile  ihickl  * 
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John  Walker,  «t  50,  'gfdoni  i  brooght  to* 
the  Middlesex  hospiul  under  Dr.  Wilson, 
January  Ist. 

Heonplegia  of  the  left  side ;  the  angle  of 
the  mouih  is  diawn  to  ihe  right,  and  tongue 


low  and  extreme  state  of  colla|)se;  tongue 
tremulous,  and  covered  with  a  black  furry 
coat;  face  and  extremities  cold,  and  endued 
with  a  clammy  perspiration;  pulse  small, 
ouick,  and  thrilling,  and  scarcely  to  be  felt. 
On  examination,  it  was  discovered  that  he  liad 
an  extensive  foul  black  slougby  ulcer  of  the 
scrotum,  penis  and  neighbouring  parts,  from 
which  there  had  been  considerable  hsmor* 
rbage.  He  was  in  such  a  low  state  of  col- 
Ispse.  that  no  history  of  his  case  previous  to 
bis  being  brought  to  the  hospital  could  be 
learnt,  nor  did  the  persons  who  brought  him 
from  Slaughter's  Coffee-bouse  appear  to  know 
any  thing  about  bim*  He  bed  been,  we  nn« 
derstood,  in  a  declining  state  of  health  for 
some  weeka  previously,  and  had  been  nnder 
the  care  of  some  medical  man,  who  must  have 
most  shamefully  mismanaged  him.  Imme- 
diately on  his  admission  be  was  put  into  a 
warm  bed  in  Ratdiffe  Ward,  and  wine, 
brandy,  and  other  restoratives  were  given 
bim. 

Two  boufs  ftAer  his  admiaion  bis  puls» 
ooiild  be  more  distinctly  felt,  his  laoe  and  ex- 
tremities, however,  were  still  cold. 

Dec.  lltb.  Died  at  half-past  nine  a.m. 

He  bad,  we  understood,  been  subject  to 
stricture  of  the  urethra  for  eight  years,  and  the 
medical  practitioner  under  whose  care  he  was 
placed,  had  done  nothing  for  the  slough  but 
poultice  it« 


HIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 
Hemiplegia, 
Thi  following  cases  of  hemiplegia  occuiring 
in  persons  of  a  certain  age,  but  noi  consequent 
upon  apoplexy,  will  serve  as  an  interesting 
chain  of  pathological  facts  to  those  already 
related  in  your  excellent  Journal.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  principal  features  in  these 
cases  is  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  dis« 
ease  arises.    The  individuals  have,  wiihoul     staggered  and  nearly  fell  down  io  the  attempt; 


great  want  of  esprsMion  in  the  features. 

The  sensation  is  peneci  io  the  left  arm  and 
leg,  but  no  motion ;  he  complains  of  a  paio» 
"  like  ciamp/'  rxteoding  from  the  ^roin  to 
the  great  toe  of  this  sid&  These  symptoms 
came  on  ten  days  ago.  While  talking  lo  a 
friend  be  felt  a  slight  numbness  in  the  foot, 
which  soon  shot  up  to  the  foceyextending  along 
the  whole  left  side  of  the  body.  He  tben  felt' 
a  momentary  giddiness,  but  never  for  an  in- 
stant did  he  lose  his  senses.  Fulie  slow, 
laboured.  He  has  been  bled,  his  mouth  is 
sore,  and  be  has  bad  a  blister  to  the  back  o£ 
the  neck. 

Such  active  measures  having  been  sdopted, 
the  physician  thought  it  better  to  prescribe  tlie* 
most  simple  remedies,  and  according  ordered 
the  haust.  geniianm  c.  aloes  of  the  hospital 
three  tioies  a  day.  This  was  changed  subse- 
quently for  the  haust.  iodinii. 

He  continued  this  treatment,  more  or  less, 
till  April  6,  when  the  following  note  was 
made. 

Improvement  "very  slow  and  gradual ;  the 
face  is  leu  distorted  ;  the  leg  he  can  move  a 
little^  but  the  arm  is. of  no  use  to  him.  The 
improvement  being  so  tardy,  he  was  ordered 
to  be  electrified,  from  this  he  experienced 
more  decided' benefit,  and  left  the  hospital 
considerably  improved,  April  30. 

This  and  the  following  case  are  strongly 
illustrative  of  the  important  fact  which  Dr* 
Graves,  with  his  usual  ability,  pointed  out  to 
his  class,  viz.  that  disease  may  commence  in 
the  circumferential  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  so  extend  to  the  nervous  centres. 

James  Elton,  et.  49,  admitted  nnder  Dr. 
Wilson,  April  6tb;  he  has  been  always 
healthy ;  two  or  three  mornings  ago,  while  at 
breakfast,  he  felt  "  something  in  his  left 
foot  -y*  on  endeavouring  to  raise  himself  from* 
the  chair  he  found  he  was  unable,  for  he 


any  previous  warning,  found  themselves  all  at 
once  deprived  of  the  use  ot  one  side  of  the 
body.  The  treatment  adopted  appears  to 
have  made  but  litUe  way  in  improving  tho 
hemiplegic  state,  another  interesting  point  in 
the  pathology  of  the  disease.  This  would 
lead  us  to  the  inquiry  as  to  how  far  there  was 
disorganisation  of  the  structure  of  the  brain, 
and  the  cause  of  such  change  if  it  existed,  it 
does  appear  singular  that  the  individuals 
alluded  lo  should  be  struck  poweiless  in  one 


he  then  exclaimed,  **  I  have  lost  the  use  of 
my  left  side."  No  headach,  but  after  he 
found  the  side  was  powerless  he  felt  a  giddi- 
ness in  his  head  which,  however,  did  not  for 
a  moment  suspend  his  mental  faculties;  he 
never  had  any  fit;  there  is  now  complete 
hemiplegia  of  the  left  arm  and  leg ;  sensation 
not  diminished,  if  any  thing  increased.  He 
has  been  cupped,  bled,  and  purged.  He  was 
ordered  calomel  gr.  iij.  bis  die. 
20th.  No  improvement;  gumsafiectedvritb^ 


halt  the  body,  with  their  mental  faculties  un**    calomel ;  iodine  was  adminiiiered  in  place  of 


impaired,  and  without  the  slightest  warning 
of  so  serious  a  malady.  1  leave  the  subject 
beie  for  the  present,  in  the  hopes  that  some  of 
your  correspondents  may  pursue  this  inquiry 
Ibrtber. 


the  former  treatment,  ^aod  this  afforded  some 
relief,  as  appears  by  the  note  of  May  9th. 
He  is  able  now  slightly  to  move  the  leg  in 
bed;  his  arm  also,  but  not  so  much  as  the 
leg.    He  got  up  three  times  last  week ;  npoo 
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LUi  of  Ap(dhecana*^Coneip^H3€nis. 


ittuhiiog  to  bed  he  foand  the  ptralyied  limbi 
D«ch  swollen;  upon  looking  at  them  they- 
presented  the  appearance  of  dropaical  swell- 
ing, pitting  on  pressured  He  it  much  altered 
in  appearance,  and  looks  older.  There  was 
nothing  unusual  in  the  further  treatment, 
except  that  the  dropsy  was  cured  by  the  appli. 
cation  of  cabbage  leaves  as  Tecommeaded  by 
the  French.  Electricity  was  not  employed 
in  this  case.  The  patient  was  discharged  the 
latter  end  of  June,  much  relieved,  though  not 
ourad« 

James  Norman,  et.  47,  admitted  Decern, 
ber  5th,  under  Dr.  Watson,  healthy  in  ap- 
pearance. 

,  Hemiplpgia  of  the  whole  of  the  left  side; 
sensation  and  temperature  much  diminished  ; 
the  face  is  drawn  to  the  right,  and  there 
is  confusion  in  his  speech.  These  symp. 
toms  were  6rst  observed  yesterday,  wh(;n  he 
complained  of  a  slight  pam  in  the  head  ;  he' 
took  no  heed  of  this,  but  upon  rising  from  the 
ehair  upon  which  he  was  sitting,  he  found  the 
left  side  powerless.  V.S.  ad  3i<iv.,  etc.c. 
nuche  ad  ^x.,  before  admission. 

•  Habeat  calomel,  gr.  ij.  4ti8  et  emp.  lyttm 

nucbe. 

« 

•  14tK.  A  little  improvement;  the  leg  im* 
proves  faster  than  the  arm  ;  has  continued  the 
pills  latterly  twice  a  day. 

Liniment,  camphors  co.    Lin.  ammonisB, 
eq.  part,  brachio  infricand. 

25th.  He  is  now  able  to  walk  pretty  well  \ 
arm  considerably  improved ;  gums  not  af- 
iected. 

Jan.  1st,  Discharged  much  relieved. 

•  He  visited  the  hospital  as  an  out-patient, 
and  February  10th  the  following  note  was 
made^ 

I'he  use  of  the  paralysed  side  has  returned, 
but  when  he  walks  he  exhibits  great  weakness 
of  that  arm  and  leg.  '  Some  pain  in  the  head 
at  times. . 

He  continues  a  patient  of  the  hospital  at 
the  present  time,  Nov.  21st.  He  is  electrified 
twice  a  week,  and  still  complains  of  weak- 
ness and  stiffness  of  the  left  side. 


APOTHECARIBS    HALL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the  Court 
of  Examiners  granted  Certificates  of  Quali^ 
fication  on  Thursday,  December  12th. 

John  Cremer  Bellamy  •  Plymouth. 

Arlhor  William  English       J  Ki^j^ton-upon 

Richard  Hosken    .        .       ]  ^"^^[l;  ^'^' 
Hen.  Louis DelabaneManden  Hull. 
Joseph  Chaning  Pearce         |  ^'l^^f''^'^^ 
iph  Smith       .        •       .  Manchester. 


COBBSSFOKOBNTS. 

Communications  have  been  received  front 
Mr.  Radford,  of  Manchester,  Mr.  PicUbrd,  of 
Brighton,  M.  Boudin,  Dr.  A.  Thoinson» 
Mr.  Rosb,  of  Paris,  Mr.  De  Hanme,  of  Glas- 

f9w.  Dr.  Corden  Thompson,  of  Sheffield,  Mr. 
wift,  of  Dublin,  a  Middlesex  Hospital  Cor- 
respondent, and  a  Dublin  Subscriber,  all  of 
vbich  shall  receive  our  earliest  attention. 

Dr.  Thomson* — We  are  much  obliged  for 
the  reports  on  French  Medical  Reform, as  well 
as  for  various  other  communications  forwarded 
by  our  indefatigable  friend,  and  shall  publish 
the  former  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  PiekforcU^y/e  shaU  publish  the  case 
at  our  earliest  convenience. 

A  Dublin  Subscriber. — We  shall  publish 
the  valuable  lectures  of  Dr.  Stokes  from  this 
date,  and  in  reply  to  this  and  several  other 
correspondents,  beg  to  state,  that  we  had  not 
received  them  earlier. 
.  Mr.  Porter*s  communication  in  our  next. 

*«*  We  have  to  apologise  to  numerous 
correspondents  for  not  having  acknowledged 
their  communications  last  Week;  but  this 
arose  from  the  confusion  caused  by  the  fidHor 
removing  his  residence. 

A  Fellow  of  the  Medical  Society. — ^Tbe 
strictures  are  unmerited,  and  mueh  too  severe. 
.  AJ^Mlanthropisi. — There  certainly  b  no 
need  of  a  second  large  hospital  in  the  Borough, 
and  while  other  parts  of  the  metropoHs  stand 
Tery  much  in  need  of  such  an  institation. 
There  is  a  paragraph  going  the  round  of  the 
newspapers,  that  the  New  St  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital will,  or  ought  to  be,  erected  at  Laosbeth. 

A  Sl  Bartholomew  StudenL-^Otherwehot^ 
are  as  badly  oflT  for  subjects,,  and  the  hull  lies 
with  the  parish  authorities  and  not  with  the 
Inspector  of  Anatomy. 

A  London  Hospital  Student — ^We  most 
decline  any  comments  on  the  coUbioit  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  institution.  The  natter 
will  be  publicly  discussed  in  a  few  days. 

A  Member  of  the  fVestminster  Mmkeal  So- 
ciety.— Misconceptions  are  inevitable  at  all 
public  meetings. 

•  An  Inquirer^^The  North  London  Hospi- 
tal is  progressing  rapidly,  and  it  b-expected  to 
be  open  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
medical  session. 

A  Stethoscopist  s  communication  b  in  type 
but  unavoidably  postponed  until  oar  next. 

A  Subseriber.~-We  shall  resume  the  trans- 
lation of  Baron  Alibert's  admirable  work  on 
Cutaneous  Diseases,  and  have  been  waiting 
for  the  new  edition,  which  has  just  reached  us. 
Wo  shall  also  ^ve  the  lectures  of  MM.  Du* 
puTtren  and  Lesfranc  at  our  convenience. 

Dr.  Ryan  has  removed  to  4,  Great  Qocea* 
street,  bt.  James's  Park,  Westminster. 


All  Communications'  and  Books  for  Review 
to  be  forwarded  (free  of  expense)  to  the  Pub* 
Ushers,  356,  Strand,  near  King*8  CoUege. 
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LECTURES  tystem,  you  may  notice  the  same  indisposition 

in  the  disease  to  confine  itself  to  any  deter- 

ON  THR  minate  shape :  there  may  be  only  periostitis, 

PRINCIPLES,  PRACTICE,  4-    OPE-  a  mere  swelling  or  inflammation  of  the  ^9^ 

RATIONS  OF  SURGERY,  riosteum,  or  there  may  be  true  nodes,  or  a 

im^  •nn^^.o^A..  ..».«««    ^rv^«.«..  «al  enlargement  of  the  osseous  texture  itself 

BY  PROFESSOR  BAMUBL  OOOPBB.  ^  _^^  .^^^^  deposition  of  bonv  matter;  or 

Delioered  ai  the  Umoertity  of  London,     ,  there  maybe  merely  pains  in  Uie  bones,  or 

o           «oon    iQon  swellings  and  pains  of  the  joints.    Thus,  gen- 

beuum  1832—1833.  ^ig^g^^  y^„  ^  j^  ^^  o^^i^g  ^^  ^^^  singular 

1  /•  1  Ao««  disease,  nothing  but  variety  and  irregularitr, 

LECTURE  Lxix.,  DELiVERBD  MARCH  16, 1833.  circumstauces,  which  it  is  aifficult  tololye  by 

Gentlemen, — In  the  latter  part  of  the  lecture  reference  to  any  principles,  yet  suggested  by 
yesterday  evening,  I  explained  to  you  that  the  ^  the  many  able  men,  who  have  exerted  their 
venereal  disease  presents  itself  to  us  in'  a  grea^t '  talents  in  the  investigation  of  this  Protean  dis* 
variety  of  shapes,  and  is  attended  by  appa-  order.  r  »  t 
rently  the  most  capricious  irregularities,  and  You  know,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Carmichael 
this  in  relation  both  to  the  primary  and  the  attempted  to  explain  some  of  the  vari.eties  of 
secondary  symptoms :  thus,  we  find,  that  some  the  venereal  disease,  by  supposing  a;  plurality 
persons  will  have  only  superficial  ulcers  with-  of  poisons;  l)y  the  consideration  that  it  is  in 
out  induration  around  and  below  them,  but  truth  not  one,  but  several  diseases,  each  de- 
with  elevated  or  raised  margins ;  while  cthen  pending  on  a  specific  poison  of  its  own.  His 
will  have  sores,  characterised  by  a  hard  cir-  doctrine  is,  that,  except  in  a  few,  anomalous 
cumference,  an  indurated  base,  an  indisposition  cases,  every  primary  sore  has  its  corresponding 
to  granulate,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  features  eruption ;  so  that  you  may  foretell  by  the  ap- 
belonging  to,  what  is  called,  the  Hunterian  pearance  of  the  former  what  the  latter  will  be, 
'chancre.'  Again,  others  will  have  phagedsenic  provided  it  come  out  at  all ;  or  if  you  see  only 
sores,  entirely  different  from  eitner  of  the  the  eruption,  you  may  be  able  to  pronounce  from 
other  kinds  now  described;  and  while  one  in-  it  what  has  been  the  character  of  the  primary 
dividual  will  have  only  one  sore  of  one  of  the  sore.  If  such  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
descriptions  here  pointed  out,  another  will  diagnosis  of  venereal  complaints,  we  should 
have  not  merely  a  sore,  corresponding  to  one  have  been  in  a  very  difiterent  position  fron% 
of  those  varieties,  but  also  a  bubo;  and  a  what  we  found  ourselves  previously  to  Mr. 
third  will  have  gonorrhoea,  in  addition  to  the  Carmichael's  doctrines;  but,  unfortunately, 
chancre  and  bubo.  With  respect  to  the  se-  the  conclusions  to  which  his  researches  led 
condary  symptoms,  these  also  exhibit  the  most  him,  are  not  confirmed  by  the  general  ex- 
perplexing  diversities :  the  primary  symptoms  perience  of  the  profesfsion.  .  When  Mr.  Car- 
are  frequently  followed  by  secondary  ones,  as  michaePs  observations  were  first  made  known, 
varied  as  the  formerj  and  even  more  so ;  thus,  they  raised  the  most  lively  hopes,  that  a  great 
with  regard  to  tlie  cutaneous  eruption,  the  spots  step  had  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  ve- 
on  the  skin  may  eitlier  be  a  scaly  eruption,  a  nereal  complaints.  But,  the  disease'  in  London 

gapular  eruption,  a  pustular  eruption,  or  a  tu-  is  not  found  to  have  the  same  regularity  and 

ercular  eruption.  The  sore-throat  also,  which  constancy  in  the  relations  between  its  pnmaiy 

is  a  common  secpndary  symptom,  presents  itself  and  secondarv  symptoms,  as  Mr;  Carmichael 

in  a  varibtv  of  forms :'  there  may  be  a  deep  thought  that  ne  bad  noticed  in  Dublin.     Aa 

excavated  ulcer  on  the  tonsils,  or  only  a  super-  &r  as  the  evklence  from  other  quarters  c^  be 

flcial  ulceration  of  them ;  or  there  may  be  an  depended  upon,  a  primary  sore  of  a  deter* 

ulceration,  extending  to  the  upper  part  of  the  minate  character  will  frequently  commoniqata 

pharynx  and  soft  palate,  without  airecting  the  a  sore  of  a  different  kii^d,-  and,  what  is  stiU 

tonsils.    Then  in  the  affections  of  the  oeseoiis  ino|re  inexplicable^  frequently  several  aorei^ 

yoii.  lY.  ^  X 
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each  of  different  kinds.  Certain  £icts,  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Evans,  in  an  interesting  work 
on  venereal  complaints,  prove,  that  a  con- 
nexion with  a  common  prostitute,  in  whom 
there  are  no  ulcers  at  all,  will  sometimes  give 
rise  to  venereal  complaints,  and  Uien  the 
disease  must  have  been  communicated  through 
the  medium  of  the  ordinary  secretions  of  the 
genital  or^rans,  somewhat  changed  no  doubt 
lit  their  qnality'.  As  far  as  the  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Carmichael  goes,  which  ascribes  the  ori- 
gin of  phas^edsenic  ulcers  to  a  particular 
venereal  poison,  the  idea  dfies  not  seem  to 
me  at  all  tenable.  We  have  seen  that 
the  phasredaenic  character  may  occur  as  a 
complication  of  any  kind  of  ulcers,  what- 
ever  insiy  have  been  their  original  nature, 
and  that  such  unfavourable  change  often  de- 
pends on  constitutional  causes,  bad  health, 
injudicious  treatment,  intemperance,  disturb- 
ance of  the  part,  and  other  very  delinite  and 
manifest  circumstances.  It  is  true,  that  we 
tee  in  hospital  gangrene  and  pliagedtrnic  dis- 
eases from  syphilis,  which  are  believed  to  be 
analogous  to,  or  identical  with,  hospital  gan- 
grene, disorders  certainly  capable  of  propa- 
gation by  contagion ;  but  this  refers  to  the 
accidental  application  of  the  matter,  by  means 
of  sponge,  &c.,  to  the  abraded  surface,  in  an- 
other person.  Without  such  abrasion  there 
would  have  been  no  evil  consequences.  Then, 
how  unlikely,  how  impossible  I  might  say,  it 
would  be  for  a  person  afflicted  with  a  phage- 
denic disease  of  the  genitals  to  have  sexual 
intercourse,  so  as  to  give  the  complaint  to 
another  person.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  some  of  the  worst 
forms  of  phagedenic  ulcers  are  communicated 
by  women,  who  have  but  trivial  complaints 
themselves.  No  doubt,  gentlemen,  you  ha\'e 
all  heard  of  the  captivating  Lisbon  opera  dan- 
cer, whose  charms  attracted  so  many  of  the 
officers  of  the  British  army  into  her  embraces. 
If  we  are  to  credit  the  reports,  many  hundreds 
of  obr  countrymen  had  connexion  with  her,  no 
doubt  civil  also  as  well  as  military;  and  great 
numbers  of  them  received,  as  a  reward  for 
their  adoration  of  this  irresistible  goddess,  the 
present  of  something  more  than  a  trifling  clap. 
{a  laugh).  Many  who  had  an  acquaintance  with 
this  lady,  I  mean  a  very  minute  and  close 
acquaintance'  with  her,  contracted  venereal 
complaints  of  a  particularly  obstinate  and 
afflicting  kind,  such  as  are  comprised  under 
what  is  sometimes  facetiously  denominated  the 
black  Hon,  (a  laughs)  a  phagedenic,  rapidly 
apreading,  almost  incontrollable  ulceration  of 
the  penis ;  yet  it  is  curious  to  hear,  that  this 
lady  continued  to  dance  every  night  for 
months  and  months  together,  as  if  she  were 
right  in  every  respect  herself,  whilst  her  un- 
fortunate friends  were  suffering  all  the  pains 
and  penalties  inflicted  upon  them  through  the 
power  of  so  fascinating  a  goddess,  whose 
poison,  like  that  of  the  serpent,  hurt  not  her- 
■elf.  In  truth,  many  of  these  devotees  lost 
all  they  had  [laughter)  m  consequence  of  these 


exploits ;  I  do  not  mean  all  their  mooe^,  but 
something  which  no  man  would  part  with  for 
any  quantity  of  gold,     (a  laugh  )     Now  it 
cannot  be  imagined,  that  she  had  phagedenic 
ulceration  of  the  genitals,  while  she  was  dis- 
charging her  duties  so  well,  which  consisted 
of  dancing  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  and 
of  another  sort  of  amusement  in    the  latter 
part  of  it.    {laughter  )  As  for  as  I  can  judge, 
gentlemen,  it  is' iiripossible  -  to  suppose  that 
these  phagedenic  sores  could  have  arisen  from 
a  particular  kind  of  poison,  the  product  of  any 
phagedenic  sore.     Mr-  Carmichaers  descrip- 
tion of  the  venereal  disease  is  excellent,  as  fir  as 
the  symptoms  are  concerned ;  we  daily  recog- 
nise in  practice  the  very  forms  and  shapes  of 
the  disorder  which  he  has  described  so  well; 
yet  we  see  various  circumstances,  which  pre- 
vent us  from  coming  to  his  conclusions  re- 
specting the  diversities  of  venereal  diseases. 
We  cannot  trace  any  uniform  ami  oiotualcor- 
respodence   between    the  primary    and    the 
secondary  symptoms;-  the  different    effects, 
which  he  refers  to  different  poisons,  are  found 
by  us  to  be  frequently  too  much  blended  to- 
gether.   One  series  of  complaints  is  not  so 
separate,  so  restricted  to  particular  cases,  as 
Mr.  CarmichaePs  views  would  induce   us  to 
expect;  for  instance,  we  often  meet  wiUi  the 
scaly  and  pustular  eruptions   in    the    same 
patient.     His  account  of  the  cau<«es  of  pha- 
gedena is  totally  incompatible  with  the  ficts 
revealed  to  us  by  experience.     No  doubt  the 
Lisbon  opera-dancer,  I  have  alluded  to,  had 
not  any  thing  very  serious  the  matter  with 
her;   probably  her  natural  secretions  were 
somewhat  changed,  or  she  might  have  had  at 
most  some  gleety  affection.    Then  we   must 
recollect  another  fact,  which  agrees  with  dt 
inference  from  the  opera-dancer*s  case ;  in  the 
large  towns  in  France,  it  is  customary  for  the 
Cyprian  corps  to  be  inspected  once  a  week  by 
medical  officers  (a  laugh)  \  this  was  the  esta- 
blished plan  when  I  was  abroad.     Mr.  Evans, 
who  was  stationed  in  Valenciennes,  attended 
several    of  these   interesting  reviews,  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  police.    The  British 
garrison  at  Valenciennes,  at  that  time,  consisted 
of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  and  many  of  them 
suffered  severely  from  venereal  complaints; 
there  was  at  least  the  u&ual  number  of  vene- 
real cases  among  them :  yet  Mr.  Evans  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  inspections  referred  Xo, 
where  some  hundreds  of  concubines  were  care- 
fully examined,  very  little  disease  was  found. 
Mr.  Travers  suggests  one  peculiar  mode  bj 
which  the  venereal  disease  may  be  communi- 
cated ;  he  supposes,  that  women  may  in  some 
instances  be  the  passive  media  of  infection, 
that  is,  when  a  woman  has  had  connexion  with 
an  infected  person,  and  immedialaly  afterwaHs 
has  connexion  with    another    man    who   is 
sound,  the  last  person  may  be  contaminated, 
though  she  may  escape  the  disease.    Thia 
seems  possible;  but  whether  it  frequently  hap« 
pens  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say.    It  seems  as 
{f  the  natural  secretions  of  a  feinale  were 
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tinti  ttof«  or  len  altered  in  their  nature, 
though  no  ulceration  exist  on  the  surface  of 
the  lanitals,  and  these   changed   secretions 
woald  appear  to  bare  the  power  in  some  in* 
stances  of  bringing  on  venereal  complaints. 
I  have  already  adverted  to  the  opinion  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Travers,  that  if  all  venereal  poison 
were  absolutely  to  be  annihilated  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment,  we  should  have  an  abundant 
stock  of  it  again  in  a  short  time;  for  he  con- 
ceives thai  superficial  ulcers  on   the  glans 
penis,  corona  glandis,  and  prepuce,  would  lead 
to  the  production  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  pro- 
vided the  subject,  affected  with  ihem,  were  to 
have  connexion  with  several  women  in  suc- 
cession ;  or  that  a  man  may  have  connexion  with 
several  women  in  succession  who  have  only  go- 
norrhflBa,  and  elaborate  in  his  own  system  the 
most  virulent  and  concentrated  form  of  the  ve- 
nereal disease,  provided  the  inflammation  afl^ect 
the  glans  penis  or  prepuce,  and  such  inflamma- 
tion proceed  to  ulceration  ;  bat  this  is  a  theory 
on  which  I  have  not  data  enough  to  ensbleme 
to  give  any  opinion  worthy  of  being  com- 
municated to  you.     [n  certain  respects  it  coin- 
cides with  some  of  the  views  I  have  given  you; 
but  it  may  not  accord  with  the  general  opinion. 
The  mention  of  the  term  eoneentraied  re- 
minds me  of  another  method  of  explaining 
some  of  the  difl^renoes  in  the  venereal  disease, 
namely,  by  taking  into  the  account  the  more 
or  less  diluted  stale  of  the  virus;  but  this  idea 
of  the  greater  or  lesser  strength  of  the  vene- 
real vims  is  not  universally  received,  nor  does 
it  agree  with  what  is  generally  known  re- 
specting morbid  animal  poisons. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  alrsKly  apprised  you  of 
the  several  important  circuuistances  relating  to 
the  practice  in  venereal  complaints:  thus  I 
have  told  you  that  syphilis  is  not  invariably 
progressive  from  bad  to  worse,  though  mercury 
may  not  be  employed:  this  is  an  important 
ftct,  worth  recollecting  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease.    Then  I  have  informed  you,  that  the 
venereal  disease  may  generally  be  cured  with- 
out mercury,  and  'ultimately,  even  without 
any  medicines  whatsoever.    Also,  that  mer- 
cury, so  Air  from  being  a  speciflc  for  this  affec- 
tion, sometimes  aggravates  its  symptoms,  and 
has  the  most  faul  consequences.    The  old 
practitioners,  implicitly  confided  in  mercnry  as 
a  specific  for  syphilis,  and  were  blinded  by  the 
notion  that  it  was  Uie  only  means  of  cure ; 
hence  they  sometimes  gorged  the  system  with 
it  in  such  a  degree,  that  every  sanative  pro- 
cess was  renderra  impossible.    Then  meraury, 
so  fiir  from  making  a  favourable  impression  on 
the  disease,  ruined  the  constitution,  and,  ope- 
rating as  a  poison,  led  to  ttkcH  fiir  worse  than 
any  which  would  have  been  the  result  of  the 
disease  left  to  take  ite  course.    If  we  recollect 
the  tremendous  havoc  made  in  the  human 
frame,  arising  from  the  practice,  dictated  by 
the  notion  that  a  cure  of  the  venereal  disease 
was  impossible  without  mercnry ;  and  by  the 
not  less  pernicious  maxim  of  Boerhaave,  m 
dukiu  mupi90  iu§mi  H  may  roaaenaUy  be 


suspected,  that  the  abuse  of  mereury  haa  been 
produciive  of  greater  mischief,  thau  the  vena* 
real  disease  itself,  sufl&red  to  lake  its  own 
course,  would  ever  have  oeocasioned.  Bn( 
this  is  not  the  fault  of  tlie  medicine;  but,  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  employed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prejudices  of  the  old  pracli* 
tioner8,who  (hncied  that,  without  mercury,  th« 
diitease  must  progressively  grow  worse',  and' 
destroy  the  patient.  Whatever  was  the  state 
of  the  patient's  health,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  treatment,  mercury  was  always  pushed 
in  every  form  of  vei>ereal  complaints  beyond 
all  moderation,  in  quantities  which  no  const!* 
tution  could  sustain  without  mischief.  Ac- 
cording to  another  idea,  which  is  now  exploded, 
every  disease  cured  by  other  means,  as  for  in- 
stance, by  sarsaparii  la,  sudoriflcs,  opium,  nitrie 
and  sulphurw  acids,  and  the  nitro-muriatic  bath, 
was  pronounced  to  be  not  syphilitic,  and  this 
from  Uie  very  circumstance,  that  it  yielded 
without  the  aid  of  mercury. 

Gentlemen,  1  wish  you  to  understand,  that 
mercury  often  facilitates  the  cure  of  venereal 
complainu ;  this  is  a  truth,  that  seems  unequi- 
vocally settled ;  yet  generally  speaking,  the 
disease  may  also  be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
without  the  influence  of  mert^ury.    In  this  last 
sentence  are  contained  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  the  valuable  mquiries  made  in  modern 
times,  respecting  the  absolute  and  essential 
necessity  for  the  exhibition  of  mercury  in  the 
cure  of  venereal  complaints.     What  I  have 
here  stated  corresponds  with  the  whole  history 
of  the  venereal  disease,  and  might  have  been 
seen  long  before  the  time  of  the  lata  Mr.  Rooc, 
had  practitioners  not  been  completely  blinded 
by  assertions,  delivered  in  the  most  dogmati- 
cal tone,  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
profession,  who  preferred  to  walk  on  in  the 
old  path,  rather  than  make  a  new  excursion. 
But,  gentlemen,  the  question  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  mercury  in  the  treatment  of 
the  venereal  disease,  is  not  settled  by  our 
being  told,  that  such  medicine  is  not  essen* 
tially  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  cnre. 
The  decision  for,  or  againut  its  employment, 
must  rest  on  other  grounds;  and  first  you 
should  consider,  not  only  whether  the  non- 
mercurial  method  ia  the  most  expeditious  mode 
of  cure,  but  whether  it  succeeds  most  eflbctually 
in  removing  the  primary  symptoms,  and  alsa 
in  preventing,  or  curing  the  secondary  onesf 
This  view  changes  the  question  altogether. 
It  has  been  folly  proved,  that  you  may  cure 
ail  the  primary  and  secondary  symptoms  of 
syphilis  without  mercury;   but  you  are  to 
inquire,  is  this  the  quickest  way  of  doing  it, 
and  does  this  practice  render  the  secondary 
symptoms  less  frequent?     When  you   look 
over  some  of  the  evidence  on  these  pointa,  you 
might  be  induced  to  suppose,  that  mercury 
ought  not  to  lie  given  at  all ;  but  when  the 
comparatively  greater  quickness  of  the  cure  Qf 
the  primary  eruptions,  often  exemplified  when 
mereuiy  is  not  given,  is  found  to  be  eeunter- 
bafaoMd  b^  IIm  eemptratif eiy  greutar  fre> 
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qaeoey  aiid  severity  of  the  seoondftry  symp- 
toms,  when  mercury  is  not  given,  our  first 
inpressions  receive  a  check.    On  this  point 
valuable  and  important  documents  are  deposited 
in  ihe  Army  Nledical-Board  Office ;  and  you 
will  find  by  those  records,  that  out  of  1940 
cases  of  venereal  primary  sores  cured  without 
mercury,  the  average  time  required  for  the  cure 
when  buboes  did  not  exists  was  only  twenty- 
one  days ;  when  there  were  buboes,  forty-five 
days.    On  the  other  hand,  when  mercury  was 
employed,  out  of  2827  chancres,  treated  with 
that  medicine,  the  average  time  for  a  core, 
when   there  was  no  bulx>,  was  thirty-three 
days,  and  with  a  bubo  fifty ;  so  you  see  that 
here  things  are  in  favour  of  the  non -mercurial 
treatment,  as  far  as  the  primary  symptoms  are 
concerned,  and  without  reference  to  secondary 
ones ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  results  of 
similar  investigations  made  in  the  Venereal 
Hospital  at  Paris, 'and  which  proved  that  the 
fion-mercurial  removed  the  primary  symptoms 
sooner  than  the  mercurial  treatment     As  &r 
as  you  can  judge  from  these  official  and  au- 
thentic documents^  it  seems  then,  that  the  pri- 
mary sy  my  toms  are  in  general  more  ouickly 
cured  without  mercury  than  with  it.    But,  as 
we  are  not  compelled  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
either  one  method  or  the  other,  I  think  that 
the  entire  rejection  of  mercury,  even  in  rela- 
tion to  the  treatment  of  primary  symptoms, 
(and  abstractedly  in  this  point  of  view,)  is  not 
rendered  justifiable  by  any  views,  which  have 
vet  been  brought  before  the  public.  This  must 
be  manitest,  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  a 
certain  number  of  cases  of  primary  symptoms, 
cured  without  .mercury,  (not  perhaps  a  very 
considerable  number)  are  veiy  tedious  ones ; 
this  is  admitted  by  the  strongest  advocates  for 
the  non-mercurial    treatment;  perhaps,  out 
of  2000  cases,  twenty  would  be  a  very  long 
time  getting  well.  The  calculations  I  have  men- 
tioned were  the  average  of  the  whole  number 
of  cases,  throwing  out  of  view  cases  in  which 
the  cure  was  very  tedious;  therefore,  with  re- 
ference to  them,  a  determination  to  abstain 
from  mercury  was,  strictly  speaking,  decidedly 
vronjj.     The  treatment  of  the  primarv  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  should  be  diversified  ac- 
cording-to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner. 
A  consideration,  which  ought  to  influence  us 
more  powerfully  than  the  slowness  or  quick- 
ness of  the  cure  of  the  primary  symptoms,  is 
the  question,  whether  the  secondary  symptoms 
are   more  frequent   after  the   non-mercurial 
than  after  the  mercurial  treatment.    On  this 
interejting  point  we  receive  different  informa- 
tion from  different  quarters ;  one  computation 
makes  the  proportion  of  cases,  in  which  se- 
condary symptoms  followed  the  non-mercurial 
treatment,  to  be  one  in  ten,  while  another 
statement  makes  it  one  in  twenty;  but  the 
cases  of  secondary  sjrmptoms,  where  mercury 
had  been  given,  were  only  one  in  fifty-five. 
This,  then,  is  a  most  important  iact,  in  favour 
of  the  use  of  mercury :  its  power  in  preventing 
the  secondary  ^mptoms  from  coming  on,  seems 


to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  othftr  pfams  of 
Jtreatment,  or  rather,  I  may  say,  that  aeooodaiy 
^symptoms  more  frequently  come  on  when 
mercury  is  not  used  than  when  it  is;  bat  it 
does  not  follow  from  this,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
that  the  way  to  have  the  smallest  number  of 
secondary  symptoms,  is  always  to  give  mer- 
cury ;  here  you  must  use  your  jndgment,  and 
if,  from  the  appearance  of  the  sore,  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  it  will  heal  fiivouraibly,  and  it 
has  not  that  decidedly  venereal  character, 
which  Hunter  and  others  dwell  so  much  upon, 
then  it  may  be  better  to  wait  and  see  what 
course  the  disease  will  take  before  the  mercn- 
rial  treatment  is  commenced.  I  believe,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said»  re^wctioj^ 
the  difficulty  of  recognising  true  syphilitic  pri- 
mary sores,  that  a  surgeon,  who  is  aocusftomcd 
to  the  examination  of  venereal  complaints,  can 
generally  discriminate  them,  at  all  events,  froa 
simple  excoriations,  boils,  herpes  prepuiii, 
and  common  sores ;  and  that  he  will  be  able 
to  recognise  ulcers,  which  are  more  likely  to 
be  benefited  by  the  use  of  mercury,  than  by 
other  modes  of  treatment. 

Whene^'er  mercury  is  given,  the  wisest  plan 
is  to  give  it  in  moderation,  and,   above  all 
things,  to  avoid    the  pernicious   custom  of 
putting  the  patient  under  a  cowrfe,  in  whidi 
the  mercury  is  given  rapidly  and  profusely, 
and  continued  for  an  immoderate  length  of 
time.     Experience  has  fully  convinced   ne, 
that,  in  no  variety  of  chancre,  nor  in  any  other 
stage  of  the  venereal  disease,  is  it  proper  to 
give  mercury  so  unmercifully,  and  for  so  loB<r 
a  period  as  was  formerly  done.    At  all  events, 
violent  and  long  salivations  should   be  givn 
up.    This  practice,  as  I  can  state  from  my  own 
observation  in  the  foul  wards  of  St.  Bartho> 
lomew's  Hospital,  during  a  period  of  twehre 
years,  instead  of  being  more  successful  than 
the  present  methods,  often  led   to  Ihe  most 
dreadful  of  mutilations,  and  the  number  of 
those,  who  lost  their  palates  and  noses,  was 
infinitelv  greater  than  what  is  now  obserred. 
I  should  guess,  that  for  every  such  instance  in 
the   present  day,  there  were  then    tweotr. 
When  vou  consider  these  facts,  and  couple 
them  with  the  treatment  which  wa^  employed 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  vou  cannot  avoxl 
being  brought  to  conclude,  that  a  great  <ieal  of 
those  ravages  must  have  been  produced*  not 
by  the  disease  itself,  but  by  the  manner  of 
treating  it.    At  present,  the  practice  of  sub- 
jecting patients  to  long  and  immoderate  courses 
of  mercury  is  given  up  by  all  experienced  and 
judicious  surgeons.    Common  ulcerations  are 
also  more  carefully  discriminated  from  vene- 
real ones ;  and,  when  mercury  is  given,  it  is 
so  administered  as  merely  to  produce  a  eentJe 
afibction  of  the  gums  and  salivary  glands,  and 
not  to  occasion  a  total  derangement  of  the  whole 
economy. 

Surgeons  are  now  no  longer  blinded  by  the 
pernicious  fear,  that,  unless  mercury  be  given, 
the  disease  will  continue  to  grow  worse  and 
worse  till  the  patient  is  ultioMtely  destroyed. 
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Ih  former  daysi  diiectly  a  pttient  was  broogbt 
-to  a  hospital,  however  baa  bis  health  might 
be  at  the  time,  it  was  imnnediately  considered 
necessary  to  cram  him  with  mercuiy.  Bat 
we  are  now  aware,  that  the  notion,  by  which 
the  old  surgeons  were  terrified  into  such  prac- 
tice, was  a  mere  ghost,  nothing  but  a  bngoear. 
When  the  patient's  health  is  seriously  im- 
paired, I  advise  you,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
postpone  the  employment  of  mercury  till  an 
amelioration  in  tnat  respect  has  taken  place. 
Even  those  practitioners,  who  place  thegieatest 
reliance  on  mercury  as  a  specific,  and  still 
mainUin  that  it  ought  to  be  called  so,  qualiiy 
their  assertions  by  admitting,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  given  under  every  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  they  candidly  allow,  that  neither  the 
condition  of  the  parts,  nor  that  of  the  consti- 
tution, is  at  all  times  such  as  will  let  mercury 
be  given  with  impunity ;  they  confess,  that  its 
rash  and  unscientific  employment  will  aggra- 
vate the  symptoms;  and  they  specify  two 
cases,  in  which  its  use  is  generally  erroneous, 
namely,  during  excessive  weakness  of  the 
system,  and  while  the  disease  is  complicated 
with  excessive  inflammation.  Under  these 
two  conditions,  the  greatest  advocates  of  mer- 
cury commonly  admit,  that  its  employment 
should  be  postponed.  But  these  are  not  the 
only  states,  in  which  it  should  usually  be  pro- 
hibited ;  it  should  not  be  given  during  any 
great  derangement  of  the  system  (rom  diar- 
rhoea, or  fever, or  from  what  is  termed  trytfUt' 
muM,  a  peculiar  state  of  constitution,  in  which 
the  patient  labours  under  excessive  irritability, 
weakness,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  other 
evils  from  the  mercury  already  given.  There 
are  some  constitutions,  in  which  this  condition 
is  liable  also  to  be  induced  by  a  very  slight 
quantity  of  mercury,  and  when  it  is  present, 
Uie  patient  may  die  suddenly  on  making  any 
trivial  exertion. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  part  of  the  subject  will 
be  the  consideration  oi  the  different  prepar- 
ations of  mercury,  but,  as  the  evening  is  ad- 
vanced, 1  will  let  this  topic  stand  over  till 
Monday. 
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LBCTURB  XII. 

Ariifidal  LactaOon^-^Dry  Nurting. — Solid 
Food  of  InfanU.^Ablaciation,  or  wecmmg, 

Gbntlbmkn,— When  circumstances  will  not 
permit  of  the  employment  of  a  wet  nurse,  the 
infknt  ought  to  be  nourished  with  the  milk  of 
some  of  the  inferior  animals.  Every  kind  of 
milk  varies,  at  diflerent  times,  in  its  physical 
and  chemi^  properties.  A  woman  does  not 
•upply  the  same  kind  of  milk  at  different  hours 
of  the  day,  and  no  two  individuali  aiford  a 


fluid  of  the  same  quality.  It  is  therefore  firirly 
inferred,  that  a  wet  nurse  is  but  a  bad  substi- 
tute for  a  parent ;  and  that  every  mother  of  a 
sound  constitution  is  bound  to  suckle  her  ip- 
fant.  Lactation  is  but  a  part  of  re-productioa, 
and  is  considered  as  important  as  generation 
itself,  and  even  more  so  by  some  writers:— 

"  Quae  lactat  mater,  magis  quam  quae  genuit" 

Milk  is,  in  general,  an  opaque,  white,  mild 
fluid,  containing  water,  sugar,  cheese,  and 
butler.  These  substances  are  in  different  pro- 
portions, according  to  the  species  of  aiiimld 
which  supplies  the  milk,  and  hold  in  solution 
different  salts,  the  earthy  phosphates,  and  the 
hydrochlorates  of  potass  and  lime.  Besid^ 
these  constituents,  which  are  found  in  the  milk 
of  the  woman,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  goat, 
the  ass,  and  the  mare,  there  is  a  difference  of 
taste  and  aroma.  The  aroma  is  dissipated  in  a 
short  time  if  the  milk  has  been  exposed  to  the 
air,  a  fact  which  was  first  notioea  by  Galen, 
and  more  especially  by  the  effect  of  ebnllitidn 
or  boiling. 

There  are  usually  six  animals,  whose  milk 
is  employed  as  an  aliment  by  mankind,  and 
these  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the 
first  are  included  ruminating  animals,  as  the 
goat,  sheep,  and  cow,  in  the  milk  of  which 
the  caseous  and  butyraceous  parts  predomi- 
nate, the  sugar  and  serum  are  in  less  pro- 
portions. In  the  second,  which  comprises  the 
milk  of  two  herbi\'orous  animals,  the  mare 
and  the  ass,  and  that  of  the  woman,  which  ap- 
proaches both  in  some  respects,  the  sugar  and 
serum  predominate  over  tne  butyraceous  and 
caseous  substances.  According  to  the  numer- 
ous researches  and  experiments  of  MM.  De- 
yenx  and  Parmentier,  and  Dr.  Young,  flie 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  milk  vary 
every  instant;  they  observed,  on  examinitig 
three  portions  of  the  same  milk  at  different 
times,  the  first  contained  more  serum,  the  se- 
cond more  cream,  and  the  third  more  butter 
and  cheese. 

This  observation  is  equally  applicable  to  tfie 
milk  of  women,  and  is  extremely  important  as 
regards  the  manner  of  suckling  infiints,  be- 
cause when  the  breast  is  presented  too  often 
the  milk  will  be  too  thin  and  serous,  while  it 
will  be  much  richer  when  allowed  to  accumu- 
late for  some  hours,  as  time  will  be  allowed  for 
the  more  fluid  parts  to  be  absorbed. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  milk  will  be  modified  by  the  food  of 
the  aninul.  Again,  the  odour  and  taste  of 
the  aliment  will  be  imparted  to  the  milk. 
This  fact  is  exemplified  by  the  milk  of  the 
cow,  sheep,  goat,  &c.  It  is  also  well  known 
to  medical  practitioners,  that  aliment  and  me« 
dicine,  taken  by  a  wet  nurse,  will  affect  the 
infant.  We  often  see  examples  in  attesUtion 
of  this  fiict.  A  nurse  takes  an  aperient,  and 
the  infifint  is  affected  by  it;  we  exhibit  mercury 
to  the  former,  and  it  cures  the  latter,  when 
infected  with  syphilis.  These  facts  are  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  iDodidDe.    They  ato  daily  proved  in 
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hogpltdi;  4is|^eil«rieif  ind  privtta  practice* 
tlM  Mctetioii  of  milk  ii  modified  by  aU  acuM 
and  chronic  diseaaat.  In  aeaie  diseaaea  il  it 
often  iUppresMd,  or  very  much  diminiahed; 
bat  il  if  much  Ina  afiocted  in  chronic  com« 
plaints.  MM.  D^enx  and  Parmeniier  ex* 
amined  the  milli  of  a  woman  after  a  severe 
aervous  disorde;^,  and  found  it  transparent, 
▼iscid  as  the  white  of  an  eg^,  and  in  aome 
honra  afterwards  it  aaanmed  its  ordinary  cha- 
Mcter*  The  moral  causes  have  as  much  in* 
fliiaace  as  the  phynoal»  on  the  human  milk. 
All  the  pamions  injure  this  secretion.  They 
■oaMtimes  supprpss  it  suddenly,  or  render 
it  BO  hurtful  to  the  infant,  as  to  cause  colic> 
gripinff,  or  convulsions.  Drunkenness  pro* 
duces  the  same  effiKts.  Bperhaave  relates  the 
ease  of  a  child,  who  was  seised  with  convuU 
•ions,  after  having  sucked  the  breast  of  a 
Woman  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  How  de-> 
jplorable  it  is,  then,  to  behold  the  crowds  of 
Am  lower  classes  entering  spirit  and  gin  shops 
with  their  infants  in  their  arms ;  and  it  is  a  well 
known  foct,  that  these  unfortunate  little  crea* 
fttrcs  are  compelled  to  drink  the  same  dele- 
terions  beverages  as  their  intemperate  and 
wretched  parents.  It  is  also  a  popular  custom 
lo  mix  anient  liquors  with  infants'  food,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  sleep  and  allaying 
pain.  The  exhibition  of  fermented  liquors, 
anch  as  wine,  porter,  ale,  &c.,  is  somewhat  less 
eondemnabloi  but  even  these  are  bighlv  im- 
proper and  injurious.  The  delicacy  and  irri- 
tability of  inlantst  together  with  their  predis* 
position  to  gastric  irritation,  render  them 
ixtremely  liable  to  numerous  diseases,  and 
these  are  rapidly  excited  by  the  ingestion  of 
apiritootts  ami  fermented  liquors,  and  by  their 
influence  on  the  milk  of  nurses.  The  deli- 
•ecy  and  suscepttbiliiy  of  the  nervous  system 
•f  the  other  sex»  predispose  them  to  the  same 
consequences.  Hence  we  observe  them  ner- 
vous, hysterical,  and  dyspeptic.  Every  kind 
•f  liouor  is  greatly  adultereted  in  this  country^ 
as  I  nave  proved  in  my  Manual  of  Medical 
iJArisprudence ;  one  with  narcotics,  another 
With  acrid  spices.  The  spirituous  liquors  cause 
Airioas  ebriety,  while  the  mall  liquors  induce 
Mttper.  Hog'arifa  has  well  illustrated  drunken* 
liesB  caused  by  beer,  and  that  induced  by  ardent 
•plrits^  in  his  caricatures  entitled  Gin  Lam 
md  AU  JUey. 

The  bad  effects  of  intoxication  on  the  con- 
Mitntion  are  an  aoeess  of  fever  with  an  exal- 
tation of  the  vital  and  intellectnal  powers, 
MIowed  by  delirtum  or  coma,  and  terminated 
by  t  copious  discharge  of  urine,  or  by  profuse 
perspiration,  by  sleep,  sometimes  by  vomiting 
•r  diatrhcra,  and  finally  by  apopk^xy,  convnU 
aions,  nartiai  paralysis' or  palsv,  or  by  a  pe* 
enliar  derangement  of  the  mhid,  accompanied 
by  tremblings  of  the  body,  which  is  denomi- 
iMted  dHiriam  tremens  \*el  ebriosum,  vel  & 
patu,  amslBdy  most  graphicallv  described  b^ 
my  experienced  friend.  Dr.  Blake^  now  of 
Motif  nghmn. 

-   But  the  immedkite  consequence  of  drunk- 
Mnass  is  ind^estioB.  modified  by  the  kind  of 


drink,  ioeotding  as  it  h«a  bten  wicitanV  aar^ 

eotic,  acid,  in  a  ataie  of  imperfect  ffaj«eaiatian> 
or  felsifted  by  various  adulterationa.  The  most 
frequent  disease  caused  by  iaebrustioa  ftom 
the  excessive  use  of  ale  or  porter*  is  apoplexy. 
The  nutritive  parte  of  theae  beverages  iodaes 
obesity  or  corpulence,  which  impedes  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  and  aoenmulatcs  it  i% 
or  determines  it  to^  the  head.  Stimulaiing  or 
excitant  potations,  as  ardent  apirits,  act  on  the 
brein  and  spinal  marrow ;  or,  to  speak  sci- 
entifically, on  the  cerebro-spinal  syntem.  It 
is  not  unusual  at  the  point  of  inebnstioB,  be- 
fore stupor  Bupervenca,  to  see  no  attack  of 
convulsions,  epilepsy,  or  hysteria.  In  other 
cases  we  observe  tremblings  of  the  lia^ 
headache,  losa  of  appetite,  furred  toofpie.  As- 
tnlence,  extreme  lowness  of  spirits,  nctvovi 
delirium,  and  partial  or  genenl  paralysis.  The 
mental  and  corporeal  powers  are  greatly  de- 
pressed by  intoxication.  The  atlentioo,  me- 
Boory,  judgment,  and  imagination  are  inpaiiedt 
and  finally  destroyed.  The  mental  and  cor- 
poreal excitement,  is  followed  by  proportionate 
depression  4>r  collapse.  The  drankard  be- 
comes careless  and  slovenly  in  bis  dreas,  irre- 
solute and  timid  in  all  his  atftiirs,  and  ulti- 
mately he  is  remarkable  for  bmtishoess  and 
stupor,  and  he  usually  dies  of  apoplexy,  para* 
lysis,  asthma,  dropsy,  disease  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  stomach,  bowela,  or  genito-ariaary 
organs.  He  is  also  liable  to  diseaaea  of  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  skin.  Among  the  oataneeus 
eruptions,  we  must  not  fofget  the  florid  colour 
of  the  nooe,  so  forcibly  and  grotesquely  de- 
scribed by  Shakspeare  in  his  descriptioa  of 
Bardolph,       ' 

**  I  never  6e«  thy  fece,  but  I  think  of  hell-fire." 

nor  the  ulcers,  boils,  and  pimples  on  every 
part  of  the  body.  Iliese  are  not  all  tlie  div 
eases  caused  by  ebriety, — we  must  not  for«et 
melancholy  and  mental  alienation.  The  in- 
ference, therefore,  which  is  obviously  deducibis 
from  the  preceding  statements  is,  that  intem- 
perance is  highly  injurious  to  health,  and  must 
oe  extremely  dangerous  lo  wet  nurses.  But  a 
moderate  use  of  winvs,  spirituous,  and  malt 
Ii(juors  is  essential  to  health.  Panpg]rri!«ts  of 
wine  have  left  us,  among  many  otliers/the  fol- 
lowing adage,  which  applies  to  all  liquors  :..- 

"  Si  nocturne  tibi  noceat  potatio  vini, 
Hor4  matutinJL  rebibas,  erit  medicina.** 

I  should  not  have  introduced  the  preceding 
remarks,  were  it  not  that  the  majoritv  of  the 
lower  classes  of  suckling  women  in  idl  coaa- 
tries,  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  strong  liquors 
loo  freely. 

All  excitants  or  denrimeotaof  aiind  or  body 
are  injurious  to  suckling  weaiea,  as  CKcasa  of 
pleasure,  ef  sadness^  grief,  Ac.  In  proof  of 
this  opinion,  it  is  sufficient  fur  us  to  obaer>'e 
the  languishing  stata  ef  young  infents,  nou- 
rished by  women  who  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
society,  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing  ilie  dutiea 
of  niat<*rnily.  Civilisation  estranges  the  rigbta 
prescribed  by  natinv.-  Hence  we  find  uaa- 
ternat  or  kierceoaiy  lactation  very 
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irM  Mton  itttMiM  ia  ail  kige  or 
tfOwdod  4jiti€8* 

•  MUk  is  tlie  aliment  of  yo«in|^  infanls  in 
ftlmoflt  ali  countries,  and  it  is  sopplied  by  the 
oiotlier,  snotlier  woman,  or  an  anionl.  The 
mother's  milk  is. the  best  for  her  ofl^prin^, 
frovided  she  is  of  a  soyod  constitation.  The 
milk  of  the  lein-deer  in  Lapland,  of  the  mara 
in  Tartary,  of  the  dromedary,  the  chamois,  or 
wild  <poat,  in  E^pt  and  Syria,  the  bttflklo  in 
Ihe  West  Indies,  the  hinw,  or  Peruvian  sheep 
in  Soath  America,  and,  finally,  the  cow,  the 
•heep,  the  ^oat,  and  the  ass  in  the  temperate 
climates  of  both  continents,  but  especially  in 
Europe,  supphr  mankind  with  an  abundance 
of  milk,  for  a  simple  and  nutritious  aliment. 

But  the  milk  of  the  eow  is  most  employed, 
either  alone  or  without  any  decomposition,  or 
when  its  component  parts  have  been  separated 
spontaneously,  or  by  art  It  is  an  aliment 
more  nntritious  and  entmalised  than  ve^table 
feod,  and  is  easily  acted  on  by  the  stomach. 
It  dim^rees,  howe%'er,  with  infants  wlien  their 
digestion  is  good ;  and  some  do  not  consider 
it  sufficiently  invi*roratin&r  for  those,  whose 
lymphatic  system  predominates,  and  who  are 
predisposed  to  scrofula.  It  has  also  been 
proved  that  the  milk  of  woman,  or  of  the  cow, 
is  much  more  acid  at  one  time  than  at  another, 
and  may  disorder  the  stomach  of  infants. 
Milk  is  not  a  proper  aliment  for  all  persons ; 
it  would  be  insufficient  for  strong  men,  who 
pur<;ue  very  laborious  employments,  and  who 
neces* aril V* require  the  stroni^est  and  most  ani- 
malised  aliments.  Some  persons  do  not  digest 
it  well,  unless  ntixed  wKh  other  foods,  as  tea, 
coffee,  puddings,  pastry,  &c.  It  is  most  fit 
for  the  young  and  a»ed,  whose  powers  of 
digesttun  are  motlerate.  When  it  forms  the 
only  article  of  diet,  as  in  cases  of  infants,  it 
often  causes  hiccup,  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  de- 
praved motions,  curdled  and  of  various  co- 
lours; and  in  the  adult,  when  used  exclusively 
or  too  freely,  it  induces  fulness  and  pain  in 
the  stomacli  and  boM'els,  heartburn,  water- 
brash,  flatulence,  &r.,  &c.  When  it  disortlers 
the  stomarh  and  bowels  of  infants,  we  usually 
exhibit  magnesia  or  preparwl  dialk,  and  add 
a  sixth  part  of  hot  water,  with  a  small  p'»rtion 
of  loaf  or  purified  su^ar  to  it.  The  Divine 
Author  of  Nature,  as  in  all  his  works,  ad- 
mi  a'»ly  desijrned  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  He 
has  mist  wiieety  ordained*,  that  innumerable 
circumstances  modify  the  milk  of  woman  and 
other  mammiferous  animals, everj*  moment  in 
the  day;  and  that  a  fluid  possessing  the  same 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  is  not  af- 
foiiied  from  even  tlie  same  source. 

In  general  milk  agrees  with  infants,  but 
whbn  mixed  with  farinaceous  food,  as  bread, 
gruel,  arrow-r(K)t,  ftc  ,  ft  often  disorders  the 
sHomach  by  irritating  it;-  the  effect  of  wtrich 
will  be,  an  increased  secretion  of  an  acid  or 
imperfect  gastric  fluid,  which  coagulates  or 
curdles  the  milk,  renders  it  indigestible,  and 
tha  consequences  will  be,  hiccup,  griping,  and 
aomethnes  convnlsioos;     M.  Oatthen  b  of 


opinion  that  eow^s  milk  MM  wiHi  famad,  0 
other  farinaceous  aliments,  is  more  caaify  4 
gestKl  than  when  «ither  is  taken  alont.  ^H 
says,  the  cheese  and  the  glnten  form  a  cha 
■ical  oombiaation  more  easily  digested  than- 
either,  and  that  childrea  1  ke  ihls  food  whena 
nilk  disagrees  with  tbem.«-Dict.  des  Sclen  S 
M6d.,  art  NoimicE.  But  we  know,  that  l^w 
adults  could  live  on  a  milk  diet  only;  m^A 
that  indigestion  is  very  speedily  indue'ed 
Nevertheless  a  milk  diet  is  highly  beneficiat 
during  convalescence,  and  in  an  immense  nnm* 
ber  of  diseases.  It  has  been  administered  since 
the  time  of  the  father  of  medicine.  Hippo  • 
orates  used  it  diluted  with  water,  in  acute  and 
chronic  diseases,  and  in  epidemics.  ■  Aretsus 
strongly  recommends  this  fluid,  nnder  fte 
name  of  hydrogale,  composed  of  two  parts  of 
milk  and  one  of  water,  in  phthisis  dorsali^ 
elephantiasis,  and  many  other  disorders. 
Sydenham  and  Heister  employed  it  as  a  drink 
in  small-pox;  and  others  considered  it  too 
nutritious  during  the  state  of  excitement  in 
oominued  fevers,  and  therefore  used  whey. 
The  late  revered  Dr.  Armstrong  recommended 
wine  and  milk  in  the  state  of  collapse,  and  I 
have  ofien  tried  it  in  this  combination  with 
advantage.  Hofl^an,  Vogel,  and  others,  ad- 
vised it  as  the  vehicle  for  mineral  waters,  and 
with  great  benefit,  it  has  been  given  in  con* 
sumption  and  many  other  chronic  diseases. 
As  an  article  of  diet,  we  find  milk  employed 
alone  or  combined  with  water,  ardent  spirits, 
in  small  quantities,  and  even* with  lieer.  Mr. 
Cameron  contends,  in  his  work  on  Diet,ilatrly 
published,  that  if  milk'  were  more-generally 
employed  there  wotild  be  much  less  disease. 
The  comparative  qualities  of  miHi  desen'e  at- 
tenti  )n.  That  of  the  cow  is  most  generally 
employed  as  food,  and  in  therapeutics,  it 
exceeds  that  of  all  other  species  in  sugar  of 
milk  and  in  serum,  it  is  therefore  liphter,  but 
invalids  often  find  it  indigestible,  and  in  such 
instances  we  prefer  the  milk  of  the  ass,  thongh 
formerly,  that  of  woman  was  considered  and  is 
unquestionably  the  most  nutritious. 

The  milk  of  the  goat  contams  more  cheesy 
matter  and  less  butter  than  that  of  the  cibw 
or  sheep.  Its  aroma  is  much  stronger,  as 
the  animal  that  sopidies  it  browses  on  more 
aromatic  herbs  than  cither  of  the  others.  It 
is  more  tonic  or  strengthening,  and  slightly 
astringent,  and  is  e^rtremely  valuable  to  those 
enfeebled  by  disease,  and  to  infants  who  are 
rtaturally  weak.  It  agrees  with  someindivi- 
dnals  who  cannot  bear  any  other  kind  of  milk. 
It  is  apt  to  cause  warn  of  sleep,  and  render 
infants  too  vivacious.  That  of  the  sheep  eon- 
tains  most  butter,  and  least  sugar  or  serum. 

The  human  milk  is  richest  in  Sugar  of  all 
kinds  already  noticed,  and  was  formeriy  re- 
commended in  the  cure  of  diseases.  That  bf 
the  ass  -approacties  nearest  to  it,  and  henee 
this  is  so  strongly  recommended  for  delicate 
infants  and-  consumpti^-e  indrviduals.  The 
milk  of  the  mare  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
woman  and  the  assybttl  is  so -seldom  eDp.07 
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that  its  mitritive  qnalitiM  ctnoot  be  Jottly 
QMimiled. 

The  milk  of  caniWoroiis  animals  is  not  used 
as  an  article  of  diet  or  ia  medicine* 
.   TboQirh  the  milk  of  the  cov  contains  more 
biiUer  than  that  of  the  woman,  the  ass,  the 
goat,  or  the  mare,  custom  has  caused  it  to  be 

8 referred,  when  breast  milk  cannot  be  obtained. 
lUt  it  is  too  rich  for  the  infi&nt,  and  must  be 
diluted  with  a  sixth  part  of  warm  water,  whey 
aiade  without  acid,  or  barley  water,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  pure  sugar  should  be  added. 
This  dilution  should  be  continued,  though  it 
may  be  gradually  diminished  every  day  until 
the  sixth  month,  when  cheinfimt  can  generally 
take  milk  without  any  mixture.  It  should  m 
pocured  warm  (rom  the  cow,  and  gii'en  to  the 
infant ;  as  in  this  form  it  possesses  its  aroma, 
which  evaporates  when  the  milk  is  exposed  to 
the  air  or  is  heated  over  the  fire.  The  prac- 
tice of  boiling  milk,  and  reheating  it  several 
times,  renders  it  most  injurious  to  infants. 
Few  adults  could  continue  it  after  such  a  pro- 
cess  without  having  their  digestion  greatly 
deranged.  When  milk  is  boiled,  it  is  deprived 
of  its  aroma,  rendered  more  difficult  of  di- 
gestion, and  astringent.  Here  I  am  com- 
Eelled  to  diffisr  from  Dr.  Underwood,  who 
olds  *'  that  the  milk  ought  to  be  boiled  if 
the  child  is  very  young,  or  has-  a  purging." 
And  again,  "  at  first  the  milk  ought  to  l)e 
boiled  to  render  it  less  opening;  but  when 
the  child  is  several  months  old,  or  may  chance 
to  be  costive,  the  milk  need  only  be  warmed.*' 
It  appears  to  me,  that  tlie  addition  of  a 
fourth  or  sixth  part  of  warm  water  to  the 
milk,  with  a  small  portion  of  loaf,  and  not 
Lisbon  sugar*  is  the  better  mode  of  preparing 
this  food  for  infants.  A  small  teacupful  wiQ 
be  sufficient  for  each  repast,  as  the  stomach 
of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  greater  quantity  of  fluid  than  about  three 
tablespoonfuls,  or  a  small  wine-glassful.  The 
milk  should  be  as  new  as  possible,  and  if 
warm  from  the  cow  so  much  Uie  better.  The 
quantity  for  each  repast  should  be  prepared 
at  the  end  of  every  two  hours,  as  in  general 
an  infant  cries  or  awakes  from  its  sleep  about 
this  period  for  the  purpose  taking  aliment 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  lay  down  a  rule 
as  to  the  exact  quantity  of  food,  or  the  fre- 

3uency  of  giving  it  to  infants,  as  this  must 
epend  on  their  development,  health,  /igour,or 
delicacy  of  constitution,  and  on  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  Even  when  the  infant  is  nourished  with 
breast  milk,  it  will  be  necessary,  after  the  first 
month  of  its  age,  to  give  it  cow*s  milk  pre- 
pared as  just  staled,  more  especially  if  the  mo- 
ther is  delicate ;  but  the  addition  of  farinaceous 
substances,  as  bread,  gruel,  &c.,  is  improper 
and  iniurioos,  and  what  nature  has  not  intended. 
It  is  also  important  to  describe  the  manner  the 
infant  should  be  fed  with  cow's  milk.  This 
should  be  poured  into  a  sucking  bottle,  on  the 
mouth  of  which  a  piece  of  wash  leather,  vel- 
lum, parchment,  or  sponge  is  properly  secured, 
•o  as  to  represent  the  nipple.  This  contrivance 


obligee  the  infimt'to  take  the  milk  by' 
which  increases  the  salivary  aecretiOii,  the  asix* 
tHre  of  which  with  the  food  faciHtntee  digev- 
tion.  This  method  is  preferable  to  makiag 
the  infatit  swallow  milk  from  a  boat,  pot,  bora, 
or  spoon.  The  bottle  with  a  prepared  teat  is 
also  a  good  contrivance.  The  bottle  ahoold  be 
washed  before  each  repast.  Some  writcn  re- 
commend one  part  of  fresh  cream  diluted  with 
four  or  six  parts  of  water,  and  sweetened  with 
a  little  sugar,  as  the  best  substitute  for  the 
maternal  milk,  which  at  first  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  cream  and  water.  The  superiority  of 
cream  over  milk  arises  from  \M  bemg  destitoie 
of  curd,  which  an  infant  cannot  digest.  It  is 
necessary  to  add  but  a  very  small  quantity  of 
sugar,  as  otherwise  the  digestive  functioo  will 
be  deranged. 

Milk  alone  is  the  proper  food  for  healthful 
infants  until  the  teeth  eppear.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  infont  will  pine  on  the  use  of 
all  other  aliments,  'i  hese  facts  evidently  show 
the  impropriety  of  the  various  foods  which  are 
usually  administered  to  infants.  The  errors 
committed  in  the  diet  of  infants  are  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  Underwood  and 
his  disciples,  who  advise  thick  food  after  the 
first  four  or  five  months.  I  folly  assent  to  the 
opinion  of  Ratier  and  other  able  writers,  that 
broths,  soups,  gruel,  various  vegetable  jellies, 
arrow-root,  patent  barley,  salep,  bread,  animal 
food,  ought  to  be  proscribed  during  the  time 
that  nature  destined  for  lactation.  **  If  you 
wish,"  says  Ratier  energetically,  *<  to  deprive 
your  infant  of  the  aliment  which  was  destined 
for  it  by  Providence,  if  you  have  not  the  cou- 
rage to  nourish  it,  at  least  do  not  poison  it."* 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  Dr.  Hugh  Smith 
recommending  milk  to  be  mixed  with  thiu 
gruel,  or  barley-water,  as  the  food  for  new- 
born infants,  and  Underwood  reiterating  the 
advice ;  the  latter  held  that  after  a  few  weeks, 
the  jellies  of  hartshorn,,  arrow-root,  tapioca* 
sago,  &c.  should  be  given ;  and  after  four  or 
five  months,  a  French  roll  boiled  in  water  to  a 
jelly,  and  mixed  with  milk,  and  also  thick  food, 
were  requisite.  About  this  age  he  considered 
beef-tea,  broth,  or  gravy  without  fat,  and  di- 
luted with  water,  light  puddings  made  ol 
bread,  tapioca,  semoltna,  rice,  arrow-root, 
salep  with. milk,  as  proper  aliments  foriofonts. 
These  are  highly  useful,  when  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  supply  of  milk,  or  when  the  infant  ia 
ricketty ;  but  are  not  necessary  when  the  nurse 
and  her  offspring  are  healthful. 

The  eruption  of  the  teeth  Is  the  signal  for  the 
change  of  the  infant's  diet  The  articles  enu- 
merated in  the  last  paragraph  are  now  proper. 
Primrose  has  well  observed,  that  animal  food  is 
improper,  however  well  minced,  until  the 
teeth  are  formed.  This  food  cannot  be  digetted 
by  the  weak  stomach  of  an  infant,  it  passea 
into  the  intestines  in  a  crude  state,  and  thea 
produces  irritation,  inflammation,  or  ulcera- 
tion, giving  rise  to  infkntile  remittent  fover^ 
worm  fever,  tooth  fever,  to  diarrhoea,  or  en- 
larged mesenteric  glandt.    The  exhibition  of 
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nimal  ibod  to  toothless  chiUJieo  is  a  oommon 
practioe  among  women,  and  a  fertile  source  of 
mfiuitile  diseases.  We  daily  observe  the  bad 
eflects  of  this  costom  among  dbpensarv,  and 
indeed  private  iiatients.  Mothers  will  inform 
yon,  that  thev  give  their  children  the  same  food 
as  their  family. 

.  There  is  no  doubt  but  children  have  a  great 
desire  for  animal  food,  and  they  may  be  gra- 
tified according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr. 
Hugh  Smith,  even  so  early  as  the  third  month. 
'*'!  he  ^vy  of  beef  or  mutton,  not  over  roasted, 
and  without  fat,  properly  diluted  with  water, 
is  the  most  wholesome  and  most  natural,  as 
well  as  the  most  nourishing  broth  that  can  be 
made."  J  his  or  beef-tea,  or  chicken-broth 
may  be  mixed  with  bread,  mealy  potato,  or 
arrow-root,  and  will  form  an  excellent  aliment, 
as  it  requires  no  mastication.  I  have  advised 
this  diet,  in  numerous  cases,  with  the  best 
effects.  Nevertheless  I  agree  with  Primrose 
and  others  in  the  opinion, "  antedentium  erup- 
tionem  non  conveniunt  cibi  solidiorcs.  ideo 
nature,  quae  niMl  frustra  fecit,  et  non  deficit  in 
necessariis,  denies  ipsisdenegavit,sed  lac  con- 
cessit, quod  masticatione  non  eget."  Some 
writers  nave  gone  so  far  as  to  prohibit  this 
aliment  until  children  were  four  years  of  age, 
and  even  then  they  should  be  cautioned  to 
chew  it  well. 

As  soon  as  the  teeth  appear,  a  new  regimen 
becomes  necessary.  At  this  period  a  crust  of 
bread  may  be  given  to  amuse  and  nourish  the 
infant ;  and  many  consider  this  the  best  **  gum- 
stick."  A  little  later,  pure  milk  may  be  given 
with  farinaceous  sut)stances,  such  iis  bread, 
sago,  arrow-root,  salep,  rice,  biscuit,  and  fari- 
naceous powders ;  prepared  barley,  the  fecula 
or  substance  of  dry  mealy  potato  mixed  with 
milk,  or  gravies,  soups,  broths,  beef  or  chicken 
tea.  Flesh  meat  in  a  solid  form,  as  chicken, 
veal.  Sec,  must  be  withheld.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  illustrious  Locke,  and  others, 
thought  that  strong  food,  and  such  as  was  dif- 
ficult of  digestion,  ought  to  be  given  to  exert 
and  stren^hen  the  stomach. 

There  is  a  precept  to  be  observed  on  diet 
from  infancy  to  puberty,  which  is,  to  give  but 
a  moderate  quantity  of  food  at  each  repast,  and 
never  to  refuse  it  when  required.  The  usual 
error  is  giving  too  much. 

From  the  earliest  age  the  infont  should  be 
fed  in  the  sitting  posture,  and  not  on  the  back, 
as  it  will  swallow  much  better,  and  with  much 
less  danger  of  the  food  impeding  respiration, 
or  of  exciting  coughing.  This  advice  is  con- 
trary to  long  established  usage ;  but,  were  it 
questioned,  it  would  be  easily  established,  by 
referring  to  the  difficulty  an  adult  would  expe- 
rience in  taking  food  on  the  back,  or  in  the 
recumbent  position. 

It  is  a  bad  custom  to  induce  children  to  eat 
by  placing  sweets  and  other  enticing  aliments 
before  them,  as  they  are  naturally  voracious, 
and  take  too  much,  unless  restrained.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  body  requires  a  frequent 
fopply  of  natrimeiit;  add  heooe  the  child 


qnires  food  at  short  intervals.  Hippocratet 
well  observed  this  fact :— "  Senes  facUlime 
jejunium  ferent :  minimum  adolescentes,  om- 
nium vero  minime  pueri;  atqoe  inter  ipsos 
qui  alacriores  sunt."  **  Infancv  and  childhood," 
says  Arbuthuot,  '*  demand  thin  copious  nou- 
rishing aliment."  It  is  extremely  injurious  to 
their  growth  and  health  to  compel  them  to 
remain  hungry  until  the  time  at  which  their 
parents  take  their  repasts;  and  it  is  equally 
improper  to  suffer  them  to  partake  of  these. 
Children  should  not  be  allowed  at  table  with 
adults.  As  they  are  all  gluttons  and  take  too 
much  aliment,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  proper 
attention  to  the  regularity  of  the  bowels.  We 
cannot  lay  down  a  better  rule  on  this  head 
than  that  of  the  illustrious  Locke, — to  present 
the  child  to  the  chamber  utensil  every  day  at 
the  same  hour  until  the  habi'.  is  established. 

Milk  and  water  form  the  best  drink  for 
chiklren;  and  they  should  never  taste  any 
kind  of  liquor  unless  ordered  as  a  medicine. 
It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  on  the  baneful  prac- 
tice of  exhibiting  gin,  porter,  ale,  wine,  punch, 
cider,  &c.,  to  infants,  which  is  an  every  day 
occurrence  among  the  working  claifs  of  society. 
These  liquors  are  given  pure,  or  mixed  with 
food,  and  cause  the  destruction  of  thousands  of 
human  beings.  The  young  of  the  human 
species  only  are  subjected  to  this  horrible 
treatment;  those  of  all  other  animals  are 
exempt  from  it.  Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cho- 
colate, are  also  improper  for  infants;  milk 
alone  can  be  given  with  safety  and  advantage. 
While  adopting  this  plan,  the  mother  should 
accustom  the  infant  to  foods  des(:rit>ed  in  this 
article.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
that  all  high  seasoned,  salted,  smoked  foods, 
pastry,  sweet- meats,  and  fruits,  are  highly  in- 
jurious to  children.  When  the  child  is  ill, 
from  whatever  cause,  whether  fever  or  inflam- 
mation, it  will  refuse  every  kind  of  food,  and 
subsist  for  several  days  on  cold  drink,  barley- 
water,  milk  and  water,  tea,  toast  and  water, 
thin  arrow-root,  sago,  or  tapioca.  Should  it 
labour  under  severe  bowel  complaint,  boiled 
milk,  or  what  b  termed  rice  milk,  will  often 
afford  relief.  In  this  case,  as  there  is  seldom 
any  fever,  beef  tea^  chicken  broth,  calves'  foot 
and  other  animal  jellies,  will  be  required  to 
support  the  strength.  In  such  instances,  the 
use  of  spiced  or  spirituous  liquors,  as  mulled 
Tent  wine,  gin,  port  wine,  &c.,  are  improper, 
and  should  he  prescribed  by  proper  medical 
authority  only. 

The  proper  time  for  weaning  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  the  mother  and 
of  the  infant,  and  the  early  or  late  appearance 
of  the  teeth.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  any 
general  rule  as  to  the  age  at  which  an  infant 
should  be  deprived  of  the  breast  milk,  for  all 
are  not  fit  to  be  weaned  at  the  same  time. 

In  general,  lactation  or  suckling  may  be 
continued  for  nine  or  twelve  months :  it  may 
be  discontinued,  when  the  infant  is  strong, 
plump,  and  vigorous,  at  the  eighth;  but  it 
most  be  prolonged  when  the  infant  it  feeble 
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•lid  dattetie,  and  when  llie  teeth    appetr 
•lo«rly»  as  in  ricketty  diUdren. 

Wbeii  the  chUd  is  strong  and  heaUhfbl>  it 
aay  be  weaned  after  the  first  twenty  teeth 
appear,  which  is  from  the  si&th  to  the  ninth 
month ;  bnt  when  week,  feeble,  and  nnable  to 
walk,  it  should  be  suckled  for' fifteen,  eighteen, 
twtfttty,  or  thirty  months,  provided  the  milk  is 
abundant  and  good. 

Buffbn  informs  us,  that  "  in  Italy,  Holland, 
Turkey,  and  through  the  whole  Levant,  chil- 
dren are  rarely  allowed  any  other  food  than 
the  breast  milk  during  the  first  year;''  and 
the  savages  in  Canada  suckle  for  four  or  five, 
and  sometimes  for  six  or  seven  years.  Some 
practitioners  think  on  the  contrary,  that  pro- 
longed lactation  injures  the  mother,  and  in- 
duces scrofula,  rickets,  hydrocephalus,  ftc,  in 
the  Infant;  but  the  profession  in  general  main- 
tain, that  it  is  wisest  to  continue  lactation  as 
long  as  possible,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be 
guided  by  the  principles  already  stated.  Astruc 
advised  chiMren  to  be  suckled  until  they  were 
two  years  old.  In  general,  women  become 
pregnant  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  and 
this,  when  it  occurs,  would  indicate  the  proper 
age  for  ablactation. 

It  is  highly  detrimental  to  a  healthful  child 
to  be  allowed  the  breast  milk  after  a  year; 
because  it  weakens  ths  mother,  iniores  the 
breast  milk,  and  becomes  liable  to  diseases. 
-  It  would  t>e  injurious  to  commence  weaning 
before  or  during  dentition,  or  when  the  child 
was  unwell  The  diet,  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  Solid  Pood  of  Infiints,  should  be  given 
fcr  some  time  before  the  infant  is  deprivetf  of 
the  food  with  which  nature  supplies  it.  This 
is  the  more  necessary,  because  sudden  weaning 
is  followed  by  numerous  diseases.  When  ab- 
lactation or  weaning  is  effbHed  too  suddenly 
it  is  injurious  to  both  parent  and  ofFsprin«j. 
Dr.  Underwood  strongly  recommends  imme- 
diate weaning,  and  putting  the  infant,  without 
any  proparaiton,  upon  common  food.  He  says 
he  almon  liired  in  the  nursery,  for  many 
years,  and  never  saw  any  bad  effect  from  the 
sudden  transitiim.  Reason  and  physiology  are, 
I  feel  convinced,  against  hitn.  Lactation  should 
be  progressively  diminished,  until  the  infant 
would  snck  only  once  a-day,  and  finally,  once 
in  two  or  three  days. 

Dr.  Underwood  obj<erres,  that  "  every  kind 
of  food,  and  even  drink,  should  be  prohibited 
in  the  night,  even  from  the  first,  supposing 
them  to  be  weaned  at  a  proper  age.  The 
mere  giving  them  drink,  even  only  for  a  few 
nights,  creates  the  pain  and  trouble  of  two 
weanings  instead  of  one ;  and  if  it  be  con- 
tinued much  longer,  it  not  only  breaks  the 
rest,  but  the  child  will  acquire  the  habit  of 
drinking;  the  consequence  of  which  very 
often  is  a  larje  belly,  weak  bowels,  general 
debility,  lax  joints,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
rickets.  The  only  need  is,  that  the  last  feed- 
ing be  just  lieforeihe  nurse  goes  to  beil,  which 
mav  ffenerally  be  done  without  waking  it; 
•d  whitst  the  child  seems  to  eujoy  this  sleepy 


neil,  it  beconm  a  nott  plMnnt  cnplojfveM 
to  the  mother,  or  nurse,  from  ohseiviuB  how 
greedily  the  chiM  takee  ita  fend,  and  hofw 
satisfied  it  will  lie  for  many  hoars  on  the 
strength  of  this  meal."  In  the  neantine  it 
should  be  nourished  with  the  solid  tlimcots 
formerly  described.  When  the  brenst  milfc 
is  abundant,  the  mother  or  nurse  ahoald  di- 
minish the  quantity  of  her  food,  and  espectally 
of  drink,  have  her  breasts  drawn  once  a 
day,  and  apply  a  lotion  composed  of  one  part 
of* vinegar  and  six  of  water.  Her  boweb 
should  be  relaxed  by  castor  oil,  or  some  other 
mild  aperient 

Though  I  respect  the  opinions  of  this  writer 
in  general,  I  must  dissent  from  his  doctrine  on 
this  head ;  because  the  child  will  require  drink 
once  at  least  during  the  night ;  and  unless  Its 
Want  be  supplied,  it  will  awake,  disturb  the 
parent,  and  injure  itself  by  long-continued  fret- 
fulness  or  screaming.  If  it  sleep  soundly*  which 
seldom  happens,  then  it  should  not  be  disturbed. 
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Towards  the  end  of  1829,  said  the  honour- 
able reporter,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
addressed  to  the  Acadeuiy  a  series  of  questionst 
relative  to  the  re-organisation  of  medicine.  A 
commission  was  naineJ  to  examine  them,  and 
immediately  commenced  its  labours.  Aiut  the 
presiding  iclea  of  the  plan  of  the  government 
of  that  period,  to  which  it  seemed  to  adhere 
irrevocably,  of  subiutiting  medical  men  to 
councils  of  discipline,  into  which  ihe  yrefetM 
and  the  procureurt  dtt  roi  sliould  enter  as 
a  matter  of  ri;>ht,  was  calculated,  from  the 
very  first.  *to  throw  discouragement  into  the 
labours  of  the  com  mission  ;  it  procee<fed,  there- 
fore, but  slowly.  The  revolution  of  1830  in- 
terrupted the  course  of  its  researches,  and  the 
epidemic  cholera,  which  lately  absorbed  all  the 
attention  of  medical  men,  had  contributed  to 
make  them  al!o|yether  forgotten;  when,  bv  a 
letter  of  the  30th  July  last,  Monsieur  the  Sli- 
mster  of  Public  Instruction,  recalled  this  object 
to  the  notice  of  the  Academy,  and  claimed  its 
so  long  sus()ended  answer. 

The  former  commission  found  itself  re- 
constituted, and  has  examined  the  matters 
submitted  to  it  with  all  the  care  they  deserve. 
it  has  devoted  twentv-nine  sittint:s  to  the  dis- 
cD<is:on  ;  it  has  sought  to  surround  itself  with 
etery  Hght,  to  examine  maturely  erery  fgm 
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imM*  fiNP«iid  tfiiMt  t  U  has  eonsMbicd  itnelf 
in  thU  pMkion  m  the  kdvance  giwtd  of  iht 
iMdical  body»  and  that  it  was  combatiag  pro 
mrit  ei  /o«Mk  II  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
state  in'tha  commeiiceiiient»  that  upon  each  of 
the  points»  on  which  it  has  had  to  deliberate,  its 
dccisiolM  have  been  arrived  at  unanimously. 

Prom  the  oemmencement  of  the  RevolutioUt 
the  different  auccessive  governments  have 
sought  to  enable  medicine  to  participate  in 
the  aueUoralions  spread  through  the  whole 
•ociai  body*  Amon^  the  works  published 
upon  this  subject,  the  first  in  point  of  date,  and 
sttU  more  the  first  from  its  importance,  is  that 
which  was  addrrssed  in  1790,  by  the  Roval 
Society  of  Medicine  to  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly. A  second  report  was  made  in  1791 
SM.  Talleyrand  PerigonL  In  1792  a  new 
in  was  brought  to  light,  the  most  remark* 
able  perhaps  for  the  connexion  of  theoretical 
views,  unhap(>ily  also  the  least  rich  in  truly 
applicable  practical  consequences.  The  Con- 
vention even  found  time  to  occupy  itself  with 
medical  institutions,  and  caused  the  Ecole  de 
Idedecine  to  be  re-opened;  and  since  that 
period  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  the  Con* 
sulate,and  the  Empire  have  renewed,  modified, 
and  increased  the  mass  of  laws  and  of  regu- 
kiioos  relative  lo  our  profession. 

It  is  not  in  our  days  only  that  governments 
have  felt  the  importance  of  adding  to  the  lustre 
of  medical  institutions.  From  the  commence- 
meni  of  the  University  of  France,  medicine 
waH  comprised  io  it ;  at  a  later  period  it  con- 
stituted one  of  its  four  faculties,  and  since  the 
edict  of  the  1st  of  June,  1452,  the  first  code  of 
nedkal  institutions  in  France,  there  has 
scarcely  been  an  attempt  to  give  regularity  to 
public  instroction,  without  extending  similar 
views  to  medicine. 

Surrounded  with  all  these  relics  of  an  age 
already  ancient,  and  of  an  epoch  quite  recent, 
the  commission  has  deemed  it  its  duly  to  re- 
ceive them,  not  as  authorities,  but  as  simple 
documents,  disposed  to  consult,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  examine,  every  thing  carefully,  and  re- 
garding tlie  past  not  as  a  rule  but  as  a  result 
of  experience,  useful  to  be  known  for  the 
future.  Its  task  did  not  however  extend  to 
trace  a  complete  and  universal  plan  of  Me- 
dical Reform;  charged  only  with  answering 
eertain  questions  precisely  staled,  it  has  been 
obliged  to  accept  its  missiouy  such  as  is  pre- 
sented to  iu  and  to  restrain  itself  within  the 
limits  imposed  upon  it 

A  fact  of  immense  importance,  a  fact  im» 
prescriptible  and  irrefragable,  haa  presided 
over  ail  its  labours,  namely,  the  liberty  of 
teaching,  guaranteed  by  the  diarterof  1830. 
The  sixt)--nintb  article  states,  in  forasal  terms, 
'*  Thera  shall  be  provision  made  successively, 
by  separate  laws,  and  within  the  sliortest  pos- 
sible delay  .  •  .for  public  instruction,  a:id 
for  the  Ul>erty  of  teaching.'*  Demanded  espe- 
cially by  medical  men,  the  liberty  of  teaching 
presents  itself  to  them  « itii  all  its  advantages, 
and  deprived  «faU  its  inoonveuiencesi  the  in* 


Itniction  resulting  ^m  it  is  pfoiltible  both  lo 
those  receiving  it  and  to  all  citiiens,  to  whom 
it  furnishes  further  guarantees.  In  fact,  so 
many  reasons  mititate  in  its  favour,  that  the 
commission  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  boldly, 
that  « the  monopoly  of  teaching  becomes  par* 
ticulerly  absurd  in  medicine." 

The  following  is,  in  the  commencement,  a 
summary  <if  the  questions  agitated  and  resolved 
in  the  report:-. 

"The  questions  of  the  officers  of  health 
(ofiiciers  de  sant^)  deserve  to  be  treated  the 
first ;  the  commis^on  has  been  led  to  demand 
the  suppression  of  this  institution,  as  well  as 
of  the  medical  juries,  and  of  their  official  trips 
in  the  departments. 

"  It  has  thought  to  endow  medicine  with  a 
new  and  powerful  safeguard,  by  the  creatioB 
of  medical  councils  of  departmenls,  which  will 
be  a  means  of  re-union  and  of  action  to  the 
isolated  medical  men  of  the  provinces. 

"  It  will  call  for  the  complete  suppression 
of  secret  remedies^  properly  so  called,  hitherto 
the  incurable  wound  of  medicine.  Enlightened 
by  profound  historical  researches,  it  hopes  to 
indicate  the  means  of  curing,  by  satisfying  at 
once  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  indi- 
viduals. 

"  In  a  very  extensive  chapter,  which  will  be 
composed  of  numerous  articles,  it  will  pursue 
ail  the  abuses  which  have  glided  into  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  the  healing  art,  taking 
care  to  indicate,  by  the  side  of  the  evil,  the 
means  of  remedying  it.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  questions,  which  will  be 
treated  in  this  branch,  the  honourable  re- 
porter cited,  by  way  of  example,  the  admis* 
sion  of  foreign  inedicjil  men  to  the  liberty  and 
practising  of  medicine  in  France ;  the  prose- 
cution of  offences  against  the  law ;  medical 
responsibility  ;  licences  (patentps),  Ac 
.  "  Finally,' the  commission  will  teniiinate  its 
labours  by'seeking  out  the  abuses  which  have 
crept  into  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  It  will 
demand,  that  the  preparation,  the  composition, 
and  the  sale  of  medicines  be  reserved  exclu- 
sively to  the  pharmaciens  (apothecaries) ;  that 
pharutacy  be  preci^ly  and  absolutely  isolated 
from  tlie  sale  of  drugs,  and  from  other  pro- 
fiessions)  whi<*h  every  day  atleinpt  to  encroach 
upon  it;  and  the  question  of  the  utility  or  of 
the  necessity  of  a  pharmacopceia  (codex)  will 
find  its  place.** 

After  having  given  this  summary  of  the 
labours  of  the  commission,  let  us  enter  directly 
upon  the  subject. 

In  the  first  rank,  as  has  been  said,  is  placed 
the  question  of  tlie  officiers  de  saut^.  It  has 
appeared  to  the  commission  to  be  of  more  im* 
portance  than  all  the  others,  and  upon  the 
solution  of  this  capital  and  decisive  point  de- 
pends the  whole  new  medical  oiganisation. 

The  question  put  by  the  government  is  thus 
expressed : — 

**  Cau  we,  without  inconvenience,  ivnouncn 
having  two  orders  of  medical  men?*' 

To  answer  it  delibetalely«  id  ua  m  fiist 
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what  existed  formerly  in  Praiice»  compared 
with  what  exists  in  the  present  day,  and  con- 
trasted with  the  medical  institutions  of  neig;h- 
bouring  nations. 

.  Preliminary  studies,  long  and  solid,  a  di- 
ploma, required  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  and 
recently  even  another  diploma,  required  in  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences ;  four  years'  inscriptions 
taken  in  a  Faculty ;  five  examinations, crowned 
by  an  inaugural  thesis ;  expenses,  which,  for 
the  University  rights  and  the  diploma,  amount 
to  1,100  francs  (about  fifty  pounds  sterling). 
Such  are  the  obligations  that  must  actually  be 
fiilfiUed  by  the  Doctors  in  Medicine,  or  in 
Surgery. 

Preliminary  studies,  none  or  insignificant, 
three  years*  study  in  a  Faculty,  or  in  a  second- 
ary school,  which  may  be  replaced  by  six 
years'  presence  in  an  hospital,  or  studies  with 
a  doctor ;  three  examinations,  most  frequently 
illusory ;  an  outlay  amounting,  for  the  Uni- 
versity rights  and  the  diploma,  to  250,  or  at 
most  300  francs  (about  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
sterling),  there  is  what  is  required  from  the 
officiers  de  sant^  (a  species  of  general  practi- 
tioners). 

To  the  first  is  reserved  the  right  of  prac- 
tising to  the  fullest  extent  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  rights  of  the  second  have  been 
in  some  respects  limited,  but  the  restrictions 
have  been  constantly  illusory :  the  Doctors  of 
Medicine  recoiling  before  the  anxiety  and 
scandal  of  enforcing  their  rights  by  law- suits, 
and  even  the  tribunals  hesitating  to  apply  the 
law  in  all  its  rigour. 

Before  the  decree  of  18th  August,  1792, 
ordering  the  suppression  of  the  Universities, 
and  of  the  degrees  conferred  in  them,  there 
were  in  France  two  classes  of  practitioners, 
who  corresponded  tolerably  closely  to  the  pre- 
sent organisation;  1st  Doctors  admitted  by 
the  Faculties  and  Masters  of  Surgery,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Doctors  in  Medicine ;  2ndly. 
surgeons  admitted  by  the  lieutenants  of  the 
first  surgeon  to  the  king,  and  who  may  be 
compared  to  our  officiers  de  sant^  ft  is, 
however,  just  to  admit,  that  the  latter  are  ge. 
nerally  better  instructed  than  were  the  sur- 
geons and  barbers  of  the  lower  orders ;  but  this 
increase  of  instruction  is  not  peculiar  to  me- 
dicine, it  is  found  equally  in  all  professions. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  takes  place  in 
neighbouring  nations.  In  England  the  apo- 
thecaries have  the  right  of  practising  and  of 
prescribing  the  remedies  they  prepare ;  they, 
in  truth,  form  a  class  of  practitioners  inferior 
to  the  physicians. 

In  Prussia,  Germany,  and  Italy  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  are  admitted  separately ; 
but  every  where,  as  formerly  with  us,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  heads  elevated  to 
the  first  rank  by  their  Ulent,  the  surgeons  in 
general,  and  even  some  of  the  medical  men, 
compose  the  inferior  class,  and  serve  most 
commonly  as  assisUnts  and  servitors  to  the 
others. 

Thus,  in  this  general  jferiew,  we  meet  cveiy 


where  with  two  orders  of  praekStkniefs.  Mtft 
we  conclude  that  sudi  a  state  of  things  otiglit 
to  be  our  guide,  and  that  the  oast  ouirht  to 
form  in  this  case  a  law  for  the  future?  Qnile 
the  contrary :  since  this  past  no  longer  corre- 
sponds to  the  irresistible  wants  of  a  new  state 
of  society ;  since,  on  all  hands,  there  arises  an 
unanimous  outcry,  it  is  too  evident,  that  we 
must  seek,  in  this  0!ganisation  itself,  for  the 
cause  of  this  restlessness  which  torments  ns; 
and  that  the  errors  of  the  past  ought  to  serve 
us  as  lessons.  Called  upon  especially  to  correct 
the  defects  of  the  ancient  legislation,  the  new 
legislation  must,  before  every  thing,  prove  its 
superiority  to  the  other ;  it  is  only  by  deviating 
from  the  route  hitherto  followed  tliat  we  can 
act  otherwise  and  better. 

And  first,  this  idea  of  creating  by  a  law 
two  orders  of  medical  men  unequu  in  rights, 
in  instruction,  in  capacities,  is  manifestly  re- 
pugnant to  reason  and  to  justice.  HnmanilT 
even  is  seriously  injured  by  it  What !  shall 
there  be  one  part  of  the  population  to  whom 
shall  be  reserved  all  the  resources  of  the  art 
of  healing,  and  another  part  abandoned,  A 
priori,  to  the  errors,  the  nults,  the  ignorance 
of  a  class  of  inferior  practitwners  ?  Such  a 
distinction  is  not  admissible  in  France, — it 
would  be  odious— it  is  absurd.  ■  In  place  of 
seeking  to  diminish  intelligence  by  imposing 
on  it  an  inferior  level,  we  must  try  to  elevate 
it  more  and  more ;  the  science  must  be  ac- 
cessible te  alt  but  all  must  be  obliged  to  cul- 
tivate equally  the  science.  Our  Acuities,  with 
the  conditions  they  require  from  their  pupils, 
with  their  immense  means  of  instruction,  with 
their  numerous  examinations,  can  scarely  ever 
arrive  at  producing  medical  men,  not  inferior 
to  their  mission.  How  could  it  be  wished  to 
entrust  the  healtli  of  citixens  to  oflicieis  de 
sant£,  deprived  at  once  of  the  preliminaiy 
knowledge  indispensable  to  medicine,  and  of 
the  means  of  study ;  and  to  hasten  to  receive 
them  without  giving  them  the  time  to  study. 
If  in  all  arts  half  knowledge  is  injurious,  d 
fortiori  in  medicine,  in  which  the  least  errors 
may  become  irreparable  and  endanger  the  life 
of  citizens. 

To  create  superiority  by  an  article  of  law 
is  absurd,  and  repugnant  to  the  nature  of 
things.  The  defenders  of  the  institution  of 
the  officiers  de  suaXk  say,  that  there  is  no  need 
of  such  high  medical  qualifications  for  the 
country ;  let  them  rest  assured  mediocrity  will 
never  be  wanting.  It  is  a  law  of  humanity 
which  the  legislator  cannot  remedy ;  but  it  is 
his  doty  to  stipulate  for  society  all  the  gua- 
rantees that  are  at  once  possible  and  necessary. 
All  these  guarantees  are  contained  in  the 
diploma  of  doctor,  which  doubtless  cannot  give 
to  all  an  equal  capacity,  but  which  gives  to 
all  the  same  legal  value ;  as  the  stamp  logold, 
as  the  effigy  of  the  prince  to  the  coin  of  the 
kingdom.  (Rumourt  and  mtirmiirr.  The 
orator  it  interrupted  during  tome  mtmOetJ) 
Such  are,  (resumed  the  orator,)  the  reasons  in 
iavoitr  of  the  i upprenioa  of  the  offldcfs  de 
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itot^  Bot  olijeetions  against  this  measute 
iiave  not  been  wanting;  we  most  now  appre* 
ciate  their  value.  First,  they  say  to  us»  if  you 
exact  for  a  diploma  of  a  medical  man  expenses 
so  considerable,  both  of  time  and  money,  it 
will  happen  that  many  strong  profound  in- 
tellects will  be  forced  from  this  career.  Thence 
a  double  disadvantage,  on  the  one  hand,  for 
individuals  whose  prospects  will  be  lost ;  on 
the  other,  for  the  science,  on  which  talents  you 
reject  might  have  impressed  an  increasing  and 
glorious  progress. 

Further,  these  expenses,  to  which  you  will 
subject  small  fortunes,  will  necessarily  induce 
the  very  natural  desire  of  a  proportionate 
remuneration ;  and  as  great  towns  only  have 
the  privilege  of  offering  a  brilliant  prospect  of 
aimbition,  this  mass  of  doctors  you  are  about  to 
create,  will  crowd  into  the  great  towns,  and 
leave  the  country  places  abandoned  to  quacks, 
who  have  not  even  intentions  to  allege  in  their 
£ivour,  or  else  to  sisters  of  charity,  of  whom 
the  very  praiseworthy  zeal  cannot  disguise  their 
ignorance  and  incapacity. 

The  objection  reduces  itself  to  this,  that 
the  too  elevated  prise  of  the  doctorship  will 
repel  many  men  who  might  have  been  the 
glory  of  the  science,  and  abandon  country 
places  to  quacks. 

•  The  answer  is  easily  given.  And  first,  to 
arrive  at  a  profession,  promising  at  once  ease, 
glory,  and  as  much  independence  as  is  de- 
sirable from  any  other,  without  running  risk 
to  property  or  honour,  assuring  to  all  its 
members  a  good  position  in  society,  and, 
finally,  an  existence  at  least  tolerable,  is  there 
really  too  great  a  sacrifice  in  four  or  five  years 
of  study  and  eleven  hundred  francs  of  ex- 
pense? At  a  period  when  a  numerous  youth 
encumbers  every  career*  when  fortunes,  ren- 
dered equal  by  the  division  of  lands,  by  giving 
to  all  fathers  of  families  the  power  of  making 
economies,  have  inspired  the  taste,  are  we 
justified  in  fearing  that  medicine  will  want 
aspirants,  and  that  the  so  moderate  exigencies 
of  the  law  obstruct  too  closely  its  entrance? 
Where  is  the  profession  placed  as  high  in  the 
social  scale,  which  has  need  of  fewer  aspirants? 
We  find  every  where  the  time  of  probation, 
under  different  names,  the  supernumerary 
period,  the  clerkship,  &c.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  that  celebrated  school,  by  having 
been  a  pupil  of  which  one  deems  oneself 
honoured,  the  Eeole  Pofyteehmque,  and  com- 
pare it  with  medicine,  under  the  double  aspect 
of  sacrifices  and  advantages.  After  the  pre^ 
liminary  studies  common  to  all  liberal  pro- 
fessions, the  aspirant  to  the  Ecole  Polytech^ 
nique  is  obliged  to  dedicate  two  or  three  years 
to  special  studies,  in  order  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  eonootfrt.  The  concourt  arrived, 
scarcely  do  they  reckon  upon  one  in  five  can- 
didates being  admitted  as  a  pupil ;  such  is  the 
terrific  chance,  which  may  in  a  moment  ruin 
the  hopes  of  the  other  four,  'i  he  pupil  enters 
to  the  school,  and  is  obliged  to  pass  two  years 
there.    Now^  who  does  not  know  what  efforts 


he  will  have  to  make  during  these  two  years 
solely  to  maintain  himself  in  the  ranks? 
Finally,  the  two  years  expired,  he  must  now 
pass  into  the  special  schools,  schools  of  en- 
gineering, of  artillery,  of  naval  instruction, 
and  after  these  six  or  seven  years  of  special 
studies,  they  are  finally  named  to  a  place  of 
lieutenant  of  the  engineers,  with  salaries  of 
fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  francs,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  an  advancement  always 
very  remote  and  uncertain. 

We  impose  too  great  expenses!  In  truth 
this  is  laughable.  But  in  the  other  professions, 
the  outlays,  the  caution  money,  the  purchases 
of  practices  of  lawyers,  and  of  merchandise,  are 
there  not  advances  far  otherwise  considerable? 
And  then,  moreover,  it  is  easy  still  to  reduce 
these  expenses ;  multiply  the  places  of  in- 
struction; let  the  young  people  find  nearer 
their  fiimilies  the  instruction  tney  are  obliged 
to  seek  at  such  great  distances. 
"  For  our  part,  what  we  alone  wish,  what  is 
important  to  us,  are  guarantees ;  and  on  that 
account  we  call  for  more  rigorous  and  more 
difficult  examinations  than  at  present  exist, 
and  do  not  fear,  in  proportion  as  the  trials 
shall  be  more  severe,  that  the  candidates  will 
be  disgusted,  and  their  number  diminuih ; 
the  rigour  of  the  examinations  of  the  Poly- 
technic school,  by  augmenting  the  consider- 
ation, reflected  upon  the  candidates  admitted, 
has  only  increased  the  emulation  and  the 
number  of  aspirants. 

But,  further,  to  remove  such  an  objection, 
are  our  Faculties  more  deserted  ?  Never  was 
the  influx  so  considerable.  Will  a  complaint 
perchance  be  made  of  a  want  of  medical  men  ? 
With  more  justice  is  their  too  great  number 
compUined  of.  It  is  moreover  said,  that  the 
rural  parishes  {communei)  possess,  generally, 
too  little  wealth,  and  instruction,  and  even  dis- 
tinction, to  satisfy  theintelli«renceand  emulation 
of  a  doctor  of  medicine.  What  then!  will  it 
be  said  that  the  qfficiert  d^  Monti  are  less  sen- 
sible than  the  doctors  to  all  these  advantages? 
The  proof  of  the  contrary  is  every  day  before 
our  eves ;  officiers  de  sant^  have  quitted  coun- 
try places  for  towns ;  they  practise  in  them  on 
an  equality  with  the  doctors;  they  take  great 
care  to  have  themselves  eoually  remunerated. 

One  of  the  wants  of  medicine  in  the  present 
day  is,  beyond  contradiction,  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  medical  men  relative  to  the 
population,  and}  at  the  same  time,  with  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  instruction  among  the 
profession.  Medicine  is  dot  only  an  art,  it  is 
also  an  occupation,  that  should  yield  for  each 
service  rendered  have  its  reward.  Doubtless  it 
would  be  desirable  to  arrive  at  this  end,  to 
enrich  the  poor,  and  people  the  desert  parts 
of  the  country ;  but  if  these  ameliorations  can 
only  be  effected  after  a  long  lapse  of  time, 
there  are  yet  certain  prudent  measures  which 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  supply  their  place. 
Thus  the  number  of  doctors  will  be  on  the  in- 
crease in  country  places  when  they  shall  no 
looga  fear  being  confounded  with  the  oj/kien 
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dt  mmlii  wImb  ndi  of  then,  ptn«trated  with' 
the  dignity  of  his  profession,  shell  no  longer 
see  arising  near  him  an  ignoble  rivalry,  and 
the  science  offered  at  a  lower  price.  It  must 
be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  ojficier»  dt  ttnUi  not  having  for  their 
guide  the  recollection  of  a  good  education,  do 
not  always  follow,  in  their  private  conduct, 
the  most  honourable  course;  and  as  to  their 
science,  far  from  augmenting  the  little  know* 
ledge  ihey  may  h^re  acquired,  the  isolation  in 
which  they  live  makes  them  frequently  forget 
it  too  speedily.  Hence  a  justly  founded  re- 
pugnance on  the  part  of  the  doctors  to  mingle 
with  such  men.  Put  an  end  to  this  cause  of 
their  absence,  and  be  sure  that  the  country 
places  will  not  remain  long  without  medical 
men. 

Another  motive  contributes  to  call  them 
back  to  it*  in  an  age  in  which  the  whole 
social  problem  resolves  itself  into  the  -main 
thing  necessary  » medicine,  which  procures 
health,  is  one  of  the  primary  wants.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  cooniry  places  do  not  seem 
to  have  as  yet  well  comprehended  this  truth ; 
and  it  mny  be  truly  said,  that  if  any  of  them 
remain  deprived  of  the  aid  of  art,  it  is  because 
they  will  not  pay  for  it;  and  on  this  point, 
beiween  doctors  and  olliciers  de  ffanl6,  they 
make  no  difference.  When  instruction  shall 
be  more  spread,  the  people  will  arrive  at  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  value  of  lime,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  price  of  health  ;  and  the  in- 
convenience we  point  out  will  much  diminish, 
although  never,  perhaps,  can  we  hope  to  sea 
it  entirely  disappear. 

Finally ;  it  is  said  that  the  law  has  furnished 
a  remedy  for  the  presumed  ignorance  of  the 
officier$  de  tani^,  by  determining  the  cases  in 
which  they  should  be  obliged  to  call  in  a  doc- 
tor. But  this  problem  of  limit*,  which  has 
been  incapable  of  being  resolved,  even  in 
theory,  is  far  more  difficult  to  resolve  in  prac- 
tice, particularly  for  the  serious  cases,  which 
the  law  has  not' been  abln  to  indicate.  Thus, 
sometimes  it  is  the  officier  de  8ant6  who  will 
not  call  for  a  doctor,  and  sometimes  it  is  the 
family,  who  fear  having  to  pay  two  medical 
men ;  and  thus,  in  the  most  threatening  dis* 
eases,  the  officier  de  sante  alone  decides  upon 
life  or  death.  This  is  a  fact  renewed  every 
day,  the  seriousness  of  which  cannot  be  dis- 
simulated. It  is  remarkable,  that  almost  all 
the  speakers  who  discussed,  in  the  legislative 
body,  the  law  of  the  organisation  of  medicine, 
were  struck  with  the  fear  of  this  institution  of 
officiers  de  sant^  spreading  throughout  France 
a  mass  of  ignorant  practitioners,  which  fears 
are  but  too  much  realised. 

What  must,  however,  be  done  to  assure  to 
the  country  places  the  requisite  number  of 
medical  men : 

Before  the  revolution,  eighteen  Acuities  had 
the  right  of  admiuing  doctors  in  medicine ;  it 
is  true  that  one  blushed  to  belong  to  the  half 
of  them.  At  a  Uter  period,  when  there  was  a 
'"•-•^  of  ieoigainaiiiginstnictiaB»  Goadoiett 


propeaed  the  eroatioB  of  ttme  <ollegti>  to 
of  which  should  be  attached  a  Realty.  In 
the  present  dav,  we  connt  no  more  than  thic* 
faculties  in  France;  but  by  erecting  tbreo 
others,  as  was  proposed  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  in  1836,  namely,  one  at  Lyoni»  one  ai 
Rennes  or  at  Nantes,  the  third  at  Youlouae  or 
at  Bourdeaux,  there  would  be  a  total  of  six 
faculties,  which  would  supply  every  want 
A  complete  system  of  education  would  be 
found  in  every  point  of  the  kingdom;  the 

Eupils,  less  removed  from  their  families,  wili 
ise  less  the  memory  of  their  native  place ; 
the  congregation  of  pupils,  without  being  too 
nihnerous.  would  be  sufficiently  to  tn  keep 
up  emulation;  we  should  have  every  wd* 
vantage  desirable. 

But  to  draw  from  these  eetablishments  all 
the  advantage  we  have  a  right  to  hope,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  would  be  to  aasuve  to 
tlie  professors  a  complete  independenee;  their 
number,  fixed  by  an  article  of  law,  must  net 
be  liable  to  change  but  by  another  law.  The 
doctors  admitted  in  tlie  districts  would  aooa 
naturally  distribute  themselves  through  them ; 
moreover,  advantages  might  be  attaclied  to 
certain  admissions,  by  imposing  upon  the  can- 
didates the  condition  of  establishing  tliem* 
selves  in  a  rural  commune  {porith).  Finally* 
tiie  fee  for  practising  in  the  country  places 
should  be  much  inferior  to  Umu  requiied  for 
populous  towns. 

Finally,  as  the  most  efficacious  new  mea- 
suri!  for  spreading  U|)right  and  enlightened 
medical  men  in  the  couutry,  we  have  to  reoom* 
mend  the  creation  of  cauionnal  medical  raea 
(parish  surgeons). 

Three  great  social  interests  demand  the  solU 
citude  of  the  government ;  religious  intereilit 
moral  and  intellectual  wants,  material  interests. 
It  has  long  since  provided  for  the  first  by  the 
creation  of  curates  {curts)  in  each  village ;  a 
recent  law,  by-  multiplying  the  numljer  of 
schoolmasters  {mitUutmiri),  has  satisfied  tho 
second ;  the  last  still  call  for  attention,  and  am 
not  less  worthy  of  being  listened  to. 

To  alleviate  before  hand  the  principal  eb» 
jections,  let  us  hasten  to  say  that  the  creetiott 
of  these  eantonnal  medical  men. will  not  t>e  « 
measure  of  absolute  neeessitv,  or  applicablo 
to  the  whole  of  France.  Numerous  depeit* 
ments,  more  fiivoured  than  others  by  the  rich* 
ness  of  the  soil  and  the  beauty  of  the  climate, 
attract  a  sufficient  number  of  medical  men  for 
the  wants  of  the  population ;  those  may  already 
be  excepted.  Even  in  the  poorest,  it  will  not 
still  be  necessary  to  appoint  them  in  all  the 
cantons.  We  will  say  more,  the  want  will 
only  be  felt  in  the  smallest  number.  Talwiy 
for  instance,  L' Arriege,  one  of  the  departmcnia 
to  which  this  measure  would  lie  the  most  pro* 
fitable;  of  twenty  cantons,  six  at  most  will 
require  eantonnal  medical  men.  In  the  iimyd 
HMn,  where  for  ten  years  back  this  inslitotien 
exists^  and  demonstrates  its  salutary  tnfloanee, 
of  twenty-one  cantons,  ten  only  hare  their 
spedtl  aedifltl  BO.    JatheteJMiAn 
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fAm%  nwuura  bas  produoad  equally  happy 
results. 

'  This  may  serve  already  to  refute  ibe  objec- 
tion whicli  will  be  founded  upon  an  enormous 
increase  of  expense.  Follow  now  the  project  in 
its  details.  These  cantonnal  medical  men  could 
only  ^e  named  by  the  municipal  councilsi  ap- 
proved by  the  council  of  the  arrondisseroents. 
The  communes,  the  canton,  the  department, 
would  contribute  eaoh  its  part  to  the  salaries 
of  these  medical  men,  which  would  reduce  the 
expense,  by  distributing  it;  and  already  it 
would  be  partly  met  by  the  funds  destined 
for  vaccination,  with  which  thecantonnal  medi- 
cal men  would  naturally  be  charged. 

Add  to  this,  that  in  proportion  as  the  wealth 
of  the  country  mi«;ht  increase,  the  number  of 
cantonnal  medical  men  may  be  diminished, 
and  tile  salaries  be  lower.  Moreover,  in  the 
crowd  of  industrious  establishments,,  arising 
upon  all  points  of  France,  many  employ  a  suf- 
ficient num*>er  of  workmen  lo  have  need  of 
having  a  medical  man  attached  to  the  esta- 
bli»hment.  Wherever  another  medical  man 
exists,  a  cantonnal  medical  man  becomes  a 
superfluity,  Finallv,  we  may  b«  permiltcfl  to 
look  forward  to  a  period, in  which  therecocrnised 
utility  of  this  institution,  will  supersede  the 
utility  of'  ho»|)itals  in  slightly  populous  towns. 
When  this  sentiment  shall  be  fully  entertained^ 
will  not  the  legacies,  the  donations,  which  in 
the  present  day  are  made  to  those  hospitals,  be 
naturally  directed  toHhe  institution  of  the  me- 
dical men  of  the  canton,  which  will  diminish 
by  so  much  the  expenses  of  the  departments 
and  of  the  communes? 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  rea- 
soning and  to  general  facts  to  prove  the  incon- 
veiHences  of  an  inferior  class  of  medical  men 
and  the  possibility  of  satisfying  all  the  wants 
of  the  public  health  by  the  doctors  in  medicine. 
Some  statistical  data  will  complete  this  demon- 
stration* 

In-  its  memoir  presented  to  the  constituent 
assembly,  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
demanded,  to  ensure  protection  of  the  public 
health  in  France,  a  medical  man  for  every 
four  square  leagues.  In  1826,  the  com  mis* 
sion,  cnarged  with  making  a  report  upon  this 
subject  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  proposed  to 
have  a  medical  man  for  every  square  league ; 
—this  was  falling  into  the  opposite  excess. 
We  think  that  the  real  wants  are  largely  satis- 
fied when  each  circumference  of  two  square 
leagues  possesses  its  medical  man ;  this  i^  also 
the  result  given  by  the  statistic  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  medical  service  is  best  sup- 
pliedJ  From  these  calculations,  France  con- 
taining 30,000  square  leagues,  15,000  medical 
men  will  be  needed —(m/errt'o/ion).  We 
would  have  wished  to  compute  the  number  of 
patients  to  deduce  thence  the  number  of  medi- 
cal men  necessary ;  but  too  much  uncertainty 
is  attached  to  the  bases  of  such  a  calculation  to 
lead  us  to  dwell  upon  it-  Indeed,  certain  po- 
pulations are  more  frequently  ill  than  others, 
whew  Um  morlility  ■  not  ptoporttonablj 


greater;  this  »  partienhiriy  obeerrable  ia 
establishments  of  work  gilders,  painters,  per- 
sous  who  work  in  lead,  Ac.  The  frequency  of 
the  diseases  attacking  them  is  such,  that  a 
society  of  mutual  aid,  established  among  work- 
men in  London,  &iled  solely  from  having  re- 
ceived among  its  members,  some  individuals 
belonging  to  one  or  other  of  these  trades.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  then  with  the  number 
above-mentioned,  15,000  medical  men ;  and 
by  adding  another  thousand  for  the  medical 
men  who,  given  up  to  laliours  of  the  closet,  are 
lost  to  practice,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  total  num- 
ber of  16,0u0  medical  men.  Can  we  then  hope 
to  have  and  to  maintain  complete  this  number 
of  16,000  doctors  of  medicine  ? 

In  16,000  medical  men,  supposing  them  to 
commence  practice  at  24  yean  of  age,  deat}| 
will  carry  off  362  in  a  year,  according  to  the 
tables  of  mortality  of  the  Annaire  det  Lmgi- 
lude*.  Now  for  several  years  back,  tlie  mean 
number  of  doctors  of  medicine  admitted  in  the 
three  faculties  of  France  is  390.  Thus  the 
actual  number  of  the  admissions  for  thcdoctor' 
ship  will  already  furnish  enough,  and- more 
than  enough  for  ail  the  wants  of  the  service; 
and  lurtker,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  number 
of  these  admissions  is  continually  on  the  in- 
crease from  year  to  year.  Add  to  this  that 
many  otiiciers  de  sant^,  and  of  sons  of  officiers 
de  sante  intend  to  liecome  doctors,  while  the 
sons  of  doctors  never  content  themselves  with 
the  title  of  officier  de  sante. 

U,  however,  the  necessity  of  destroying  the 
institution  of  officiers  de  sant6  should  appear 
to  some  minds  less  evident  than  to  us,  yet  at 
least  there  must  be  a  change  of  this  title  of 
oflicier  do  sant4,  which  trails  after  a  want  of 
consideration  too  justly  merited.  We  do  not 
mean  b^  this  to  make  allusion  to  the  officiers 
de  sante  of  the  present  day ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  were  receii'ed  into  this  body  all  sorts 
of  individuals  after  tfie  disturbances  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  disorders  that  have  thence 
followed,  have  not  conciliated  the  public  either 
in  favour  of  their  delicacy,  or  in  regard  to 
their  knowledge. 

Still  the  commission  persists  in  thinking 
that  the  institution  in  itself  would  not  tbenoe 
have  fewer  inconveniences.  Let  the  medical 
juries  be  suppressed,  it  is  said;  we  would  have 
more  severe  examinations ;  but  then  why  make 
them  an  inferior  class,  and  why,  white  re- 
Quiring  from  tiiem  the  same  instruction,  give 
them  any  other  title  than  doctors? 

Whether  they  be  named,  however,  officiers 
de  sant6  or  licentiates,  the  dangers  remain  the 
same.  It  will-  always  be  recognised  as  a  prin- 
ciple to  limit  their  right  of  practice,  to  interdict 
them  in  tbetreatmentof  the  mostseverediseasesa 
and  the  practice  of  certain  operations,  to  limit 
them  to  a  portion  of  the  soil  beyond  which  their 
diploma  wUl  be  without  value.  But  who  does 
not  know  that  this  limitation  as  to  diseasem 
altogether  impossible  in  practice?  And  as 
to  tlie  demarcation  of  the  territory,  can  we 
eoneeive  the  absurd-  results  H  would  bring 
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about,  if  it  were  muntaioed  in  its  rigour? 
Must  a  &mUy,  by  changing  its  oommune  upon 
the  confines  of  two  departments,  be  obligea  to 
renounce  its  medical  attendant,  whatever  con- 
fidence in  other  respects  they  may  have  in  his 
intelligence  ?  This  class  of  medical  men  would 
then  in  some  measure  be  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  Helots,  and  attached  to  the  soil  as 
formerly  a  serf  to  the  farm  he  cultivated.  Each 
step  made  in  this  path  brings  before  us  new 
obstacles. 

Consequently,  and  particularly  because  this 
institution  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety and  of  humanity,  the  commission,  with 
an  unanimous  assent,  concludes  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  ojicien  de  »anU. 

As  to  the  medical  juries,  the  reprobation 
they  have  aroused  is  unanimous.  It  is  known 
how  they  were  instituted  originally,  to  regu- 
larise, by  means  of  a  phantom  of  an  examina- 
tion, the  right  of  practice,  accorded,  without 
right  or  reason,  to  a  crowd  of  ignorant  men 
and  quacks.  At  least  they  confined  them- 
selves to  conferring  the  diploma  on  medical 
men  already  practising;  but,  since  that  time, 
the  law  of  Ventosean  II.  has  invested  them 
with  the  exorbitant  right  of  receiving  ofSciers 
de  sante,  who  present  not  even  the  proofii  of 
studies  in  the  schools,  at  the  same  time  that 
their  interests  and  their  duty  are  put  in  collision 
by  making  the  examiners  be  paid  by  those 
they  examine. 

'their  abrogation  ought  to  be  immediate; 
and  this  necessity  generally  admitted  is  a  new 
objection  against  Uie  institution  of  the  officiers 
de  sante. 

Before  arriving  at  this  severe  judgment,  the 
commission  has  long  mtxlitated  this  question, 
has  examined  it  under  all  its  aspects,  and  col- 
lectt-d  ail  the  reasons  for  and  against,  and  it 
repeats  that  the  abolition  of  the  ofliciers  de 
sant6  is  the  expression  of  its  unanimous  and 
irrevocable  determination. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Of  the  Frequency  of  the  Pulse  in  Imtme 
PertoM^  considered  in  respect  to  seasons, 
cUmospheric  temperature,  changes  of  the 
moon,  age,  SfC,  with  a  refutation  of  the  re- 
ceived  opinion  concerning  the  decrease  of 
the  frequency  of  Pulse  in  old  men, 
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The  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  not  always  in 
accordance  with  the  atmospheric  heai^ 
Has  the  moon  any  influence  over  this  fre- 
quency ? 

What  could  have  caused  so  marked  a  decrease 
in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  ?    On  the  6th, 


towards  dgfat  o'clock  in  the  momtn^,  tbei» 
was  a  new  moon.  Had  this  any  decided  infln* 
ence  over  insane  persons?  Js  the  popular 
belief,  which  gives  so  great  an  influeDce  to  this 
planet  over  the  human  body,  a  troth  T 

Many  philosophers  of  antiquity  thoo^ht  that 
matter,  and  by  matter  they  mean  a  terrestrial 
substance,  when  abandoned  to  itself,  was  only 
disorder  and  confusion ;  that  it  was  neoessaiy 
in  order  that  it  should  present  regular  pheno- 
mena, that  it  should  receive  its  principle  and 
direction  from  the  influence  of  celestial  bodies. 
Galen  explains  this  theory,  which  he  consideR 
incontestible,  in  his  work  entitled,  A  TreaHee 
on  the  Decretory  Days.  The  moon,  aoootdii^ 
to  this  author,  has  a  very  powerful  action  on 
the  commencement,  the  continuation,  and  the 
crisis  of  diseases;  her  light,  when  exposed  to 
it  for  a  long  time,  occasions  paleness  and 
headach. 

Many  centuries  after  Galen,  the  belief  of 
the  action  of  the  stars  began  to  be  weakened; 
it  was  confined  to  a  small  number  of  Jifftwf^ 
to  those  which  were  least  known,  the  nervous 
diseases,  and  among  these  last  insanity,  being 
that  which  offered  the  most  vagueness  and  in- 
certitude, it  was  continued  to  be  attributed  to 
the  moon.  Persons  afflicted  witli  this  disease 
were  called  lunatics;  the  words  lunacy  and 
insanity  have  become  synonymous. 

.  It  has  been  reasoned,  a  priori  on,  this  matter 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  experience,  con- 
sequently nothing  certain  has  been  established. 
There  have  certainly  been  instances  found  in 
favour  of  this  opinion,  and  which  appear  to 
prove  its  justness ;  but  have  there  not  likewise 
been  met  with  hcts  contrary  to  this  opinion, 
and  of  which  account  has  not  been  taken  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  come  as  low  as  1792  to 
find  an  author  who  has  examined  with  atten- 
tion whether  the  moon  has  any  influence  over 
insane  persons. 

*«  For  four  years,"  says  Daqnin,  **  that  I 
have  been  physician  to  the  hospital  of  insane 
persons  (at  Chamblry),  curious  to  diaoover 
whether  they  were  subject  to  the  power  of  the 
moon,  I  profited  by  all  the  resources  which 
an  assemblage  of  these  unfortunate  bein^  ia 
a  similar  place  offered.  I  kept  a  joomal  of 
ten  insane  persons  only,  whom  I  saw  and 
visited  assiduously  without  any  interruption, 
each  new  moon,  each  first  quarter,  each,  lull 
moon,  and  each  last  quarter;  lonlypaidallaB* 
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tton  to  these  foor  principal  points.  From  the 
observmtions  recorded  in  my  journal,  it  is  very 
certain  and  well  proved  that  insanity  is  a  dis- 
ease over  which  the  moon  exercises  a  constant 
and  real  influence.  The  new  moon  and  the 
last  quarter  are  the  periods  which  have  the 
most  powerful  influence.  The  first  quarter 
and  the  iull  moon  exercise  the  least  influence 
over  the  access  of  insanity,  and  I  feel  convinced 
that  firequently,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express 
myself  so,  it  was  only  a  negative  influence, 
that  is  to  say  that  the  insane  at  this  period 
were  more  calm  and  tranquil. 

"  The  whole  of  my  observations  relative  to 
the  influence  of  the  moon  on  insanity,  were 
always  made  on  the  precise  day  of  each  lunar 
change;  this  exactitude  enabled  me  to  perceive 
that  there  was  constantly  a  greater  influence 
on  these  days  than  the  intermediate  ones ;  this 
influence  was  even  perceptible  the  evening 
before  the  day  on  which  the  lunar  change  took 
place,  and  was  even  strongly  marked  the  day 
after  the  change.** 

We  therefore  perceive  that,  according  to 
Daquin,  insane  persons  have  an  increase  of 
agitation  during  the  new  moon,  and  likewise 
during  the  last  quarter:  they  have  a  calm 
during  the  first  quarter  and  the  full  moon. 

This  proposition,  founded  upon  an  observ- 
ation of  four  years,  and  to  all  appearance 
so  well  proved,  is  nevertheless  inexact,  and 
Daquin  himself  refutes  it  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  work.  The  full  moon  is  no  longer  a 
negative  point,  it  has  become  an  aflSrmative 
one,  it  agitates  the  insane.  There  remains  no 
doubt  of  this  on  the  mind  of  the  author,  who 
adds,  as  a  last  proof,  **  I  this  day,  20  germinal 
an  xii,  made  a  general  visit  of  all  the  insane  of 
the  hospital,  and  I  perceived  that  something  ex- 
erted a  great  influence  over  their  minds ;  the 
moon  was  this  day  new,  as  likewise  in  pe- 
rigee; but  I  never  saw,  since  the  time  I  have 
studied  them,  a  degree  of  exaltation  so  fully 
pronounced  as  at  this  time,  without  one  ex- 
ception, whatever  might  be  the  kind  of  alien- 
ation with  which  the  patients  were  afllicted. 
A  similar  fact,  continues  the  author,  has  been 
the  effect  of  all  the  observations  I  have  hitherto 
m^e ;  it  is  an  incontestable  fact,  appears  de- 
cisive, and  of  great  weight." 

Our  numbers  have  been  of  great  use  to  us 
in  appreciating  the  value  of  the  opinion  of 
Daqtn.  In  an  agitated  insane  person  the 
pulse   acquires  frequency;   this   cannot  bt 
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doubted,  and  our  daily  observations  hare 
proved  it  A  person  whose  pube  was  144 
in  a  minute  in  an  agitated  state,  was  not  more 
than  58  when  it  came  to  its  calm  condition. 
If  a  powerful  and  general  cause  exerted  its 
influence  over  our  patients,  if  this  cause  had 
arrived  at  the  point  named,  it  would  not  un- 
doubtedly have  escaped  our  observation,  for 
it  would  have  necessarily  accelerated  the 
pulse,  and  we  counted  each  pulsation. 

Instead  of  an  augmentation,  we  had,  on  the 
contrary,  a  considerable  .diminution  on  the 
days  of  a  new  moon,  and  this  notwithstanding 
an  elevation  of  temperature ;  for  the  full  moon 
we  had  a  decrease  of  temperature  correspond- 
ing with  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals whose  pulse  was  frequent. 

Daquin  must  therefore  be  mistaken.  We 
can  only  attribute  his  error  to  his  having 
made  his  observations  on  ten  persons  only ; 
to  his  not  having  employed  any  proper 
method  by  which  he  might  be  able  to  note 
with  precision 'the  degree  of  agitation  of  his 
patients;  to  his  not  having  made  his  visits 
daily ;  and,  in  flne,  to  his  not  having  taken 
into  account  the  state  of  the  temperature* 
This  observation,  made  on  the  20  germinaiy 
and  which  appears  to  him  so  decisive,  proves 
absolutely  nothing,  as  this  day  corresponds 
to  the  9th  of  April,  the  heat  of  spring  being 
sufficiently  high,  especially  at  Turin,  to  agitate 
insane  persons. 

M.  Esquirol,  who  has  examined  with  the 
greatest  attention  how  fiur  the  moon  exercises 
an  influence  over  lunatics,  declares  that  such 
an  influence,  as  stated  by  Daquin,  is  alto- 
gether fiUse;  he  (Esquirol)  does  not  acknow- 
ledge any  other  influence  than  the  light  of 
this  planet,  which,  by  exciting  these  persons* 
keeps  them  awake  and  causes  illusions  of 
their  senses. 

The  following  is  a  report  with  regard  to 
the  changes  of  the  moon,  with  the  number  of 
pulsations,  and  the  number  of  indivkhials 
whose  pube  were  more  frequent  on  these 
days. 

Changei  of  the  moon. 

Frequency  of  the  pulse. 

Last  quaxter  New  moon  First  quarter  FsUmoon 

85-67         81-62        8a55         79-80 

Individuals  having  their  pulse  more  fre- 
quent (cakmlated  upon  100). 

57-12        34*72       34-72         23-52 

If  our  obsenratioiia  bad  flopped  at  theso 
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four  lunar  points,  we  might  be  induced  to 
(Conclude  that  the  last  quarter  of  the  moon 
agitated  lunatics ;  the  new  moon  agitated  them, 
but  in  a  less  degree ;  in  fine,  that  the  fint 
quarter  and  the  full  moon  occasioned  a  calm : 
,tiiis  conclusion  would  be  erroneous,  for  this 
would  be  attributing  to  the  moon  what  ap- 
pertains to  the  temperature. 

Does  not  this  explain  the  decrease  in  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  which  Daquin  found 
took  place  on  the  eve  of  a  new  moon  ayd  on 
the  day  itself? 
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Wi  condense  the  substance  of  a  code  of  regu- 
lations relating  to  degrees  in  medicine,  just 
issued  by  the  Univenity  of  Oxford,  by  which 
onr  readm  will  perceive,  that  the  spirit  of  in- 
toleianoe  is  as  violent  as  ever,  and  the  whole 
regalaiions  are  eminently  calculated  to  diminish 
the  number  of  graduates^  to  drive  the  great 
majority  of  Englishmen  to  the  Scottish  Univer- 
titiesi  and  to  prevent  dissenters,  and  all  who 
lefose,  on  conscientious  grounds,  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  from  acquiring  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  or  Doctor  in  Medicine.  It  has 
long  been  a  standing  maxim  with  the  Univer- 
Mties,  to  keep  medicine  as  an  heirloom  iu 
ikmilies  of  the  aristocracy,  a  piece  of  wisdom 
as  strenuously  and  as  absurdly  maintained  by 
the  London  CoUci^  of  Physicians.  These 
bodies  cannot  change  with  the  times,  but 
ftand  ftfl],  While  all  the  rest  of  the  scientific 
worid  is  in  rapid  motion.  We  feel  convinced, 
however,  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  when  Per- 


il. That  the  Examiners  for  Badwlor  in 
Medicine  be  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medidne 
and  two  other  doctors  of  the  University,  to  be 
named  by  the  Vice  Chancellory  and  approred 
of  by  the  House  of  Convocation. 

That  in  the  absence  of  the  Regius  Professor 
a  substitute  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor. 

That  the  Faculty  of  Examiners,  before  the 
examination,  be  sworn  to  act  impartially. 

III.  That  the  examination  take  place  tbe 
second  week  in  Trinity  Term,  at  a  place  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Vice  Chancellor. 

That  the  examination  comprise  Theory  aoi 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Anatomy,  Pbysiologj, 
Pathology,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  and 
Botany ;  and  that  the  candidates  be  ezamioAi 
in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Aretaeus,  Gales, 
or  Celsus. 

The  whole  examination  is  to  be  made  oa 
one  day,  and  may  be  in  Latin  or  English. 

The  Examiners  to  give  a  testimonial. 

Masters  and  Bachelors  of  Arts,  &&,  may 
be  present. 

The  candidate  shall  place  in  the  faaods  ot 
the  Regius  Professor,  fourteen  days  before  the 
day  of  examination,  certificates  on  the  abo\t 
subjects,  and  for  hospital  attendance,  whidi 
must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Exami- 
ners. 

IV.  Fees  to  Examiners. — ^The  candidate  to 
deposit  six  pounds  for  the  two  Doctors:  ibt 
Professor  to  be  remunerated  as  formerly. 

V.  That  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
shall  be  bachelors,  and  have  studied  three 


yi         .      J     .  L   «                     .1.           ^  years  more. 

nament,  and  not  the  Government,  wiU  open  the  ^rr   rm.  .       j-j  <      i.  n      •.        i      j 

,      *  ,     ^  «        \  ^^    .  *  vl.  That  candidates  shall  write  and  read  a 
eyes,  not  only  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 


but  also  of  the  Universities.    Now  for  our 
cendensation  of  tbe  regulations. 

The  heads  of  tbe  University  admit  the  exer- 
cises for  degrees  in  medicine  are  not  suited  to 
tfie  times,  and  therefore  they  abrogate  them, 
and  decree  that 

L  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in 
Medicine  shall  submit  to  tbe  public  examina- 
tion required  for  a  degree  in  Arts  and  in  Civil 
Law,  and  after  this  examination,  spend  three 
whole  years  in  the  study  of  medicine. 
'  Masters  of  ArU  and  Bachelors  of  Civil  Law, 
ptovided  they  submit  to  the  examination  here- 
after mentioned,  and  have  passed  twenty-eight 
terms  from  the  thne  of  matriculation,  may  ta^e 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Medicine. 


thesis  before  the  Faculty  or  Examiners. 

VII.  That  Doctors,  &c.  of  other  univeni' 
ties,  desiring  to  be  incorporated,  must  hare 
answered  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  their  respective  academies,  and  then  undergo 
the  examinations,  &c.  required  by  this  statute. 

VIII.  Thatdoctors  may  practise  every  branch 
of  medicine  within  the  precincts  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  no  other  person,  unless  authorised 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor*  That  anrgeoos  be 
authorised  by  the  same. 

That  doctors,  after  having  taken  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  receive  a  licence  to  piacttse  in 
all  parts  of  England. 

That  these  relations  commepce  befinc 
Trinity  Term,  1834. 
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Thetfr,  lik»  the  regulations,  of  all  our  medi- 
cal incorporatioiUy  are  selftsh  and  obscure. 
It  is  not  clearly  stated  whether  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  M.  B.  is  to  be  a  graduate  in 
arts,  or  whether  he  must  have  matriculated 
at  the  university.  Neither  is  it  clear  what 
lecturers  are  recognised,  nor  is  it  evident 
whether  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  metro- 
politan or  provincial  schools  are  sufficient. 
Previous  to  these  regulations,  the  lectures  de. 
livered  at  Cambridge  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  only,  were  received. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  regulations  exclude 
nine -tenths  of  medical  students,  and  compel 
them  to  resort  to  other  universities  for  ad- 
vantages that  ought  to  be  afforded  them  in 
their  own.  The  idea  of  granting  a  doctor's 
degree  on  the  presentation  of  a  thesis,  is  pre- 
posterous, as  every  one  knows  that  such  an 
essay  may  be  composed  by  any  individual  for 
the  candidate.  There  is  no  examination  for 
the  degree ;  and  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  on  presenting  himself  a  few  years 
since  for  that  testimonial,  was  left  to  read  a 
novel,  while  the  examiner  was  occupied  in 
filling  up  his  degree.  Nevertheless,  such 
men  as  these  are  placed  over  the  graduates  of 
all  other  universities  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
considered  ultra-radical  for  the  great  body  of 
physicians  in  London  and  elsewhere  to  de- 
nounce such  a  system. 

UNIVEB8ITT  OF  8T.  ANDBEW's. 

Begulaiioni  for  granimg  MhUooI  Degrim 
by  the  Senahi*  Aeademieui  of  thi  Unher* 
verrity  of  Si.  Andrew' t. 

Upon  a  motion,  made  at  a  previous  meeting* 
the  Senatus  Academicus  took  a-new  under 
their  serious  consideration,  the  mode  of  con- 
ferring Degrees  in  Medicine  and  Surgery; 
and,  with  the  view  of  requiring  from  candi« 
dates  for  that  honourable  distinction,  a  course 
of  study  calculated  to  prepare  for  the  fall  and 
enlightened  discharge  of  their  professional 
duties,  and  of  affording  to  the  public  the  most 
ample  security  that  no  degree  will  be  con- 
ferred until  it  has  been  ascertained,  by  a 
minute  and  scrupulous  examination,  conducted 
by  the  Professor  of  Medicine,  in  conjunction 
with  other  distinguished  members  of  the  m»> 
dical  profession,  being  resident  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physiciaiis  or  Surgeons  in 


London,  Edinburgh,  GIa8gow«  Aberdeen,  ^ 
Dublin,  that  the  candidates  have  suitably  pro- 
fited by  attending  the  prescribed  classes  and 
hospitals,  and  are  in  every  respect  qualified  to 
practise  with  advantage  to  the  community, 
adopted  the  fbliowing  regulations,  which  they 
agreed  to  publish  in  all  the  Medical  Joumaia 
of  Great  Britain,  and  to  communicate  to  Ibi 
highest  medical  authorities  :— 

L  No  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  ex- 
amination till  he  has  subscribed  a  dedarattos 
that  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  has 
produced  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  of 
unexceptionable  moral  character. 

II.  The  candidate,  if  he  be  not  in  posseasimi 
of  the  degree  of  A.M.,  must  produce  eertifi- 
cates  of  his  having  had  a  liberal  and  classicil 
education,  and  be  ready  to  undergo  an  ex« 
amination  as  to  his  proficiency  in  the  Latin 
language. 

III.  The  candidate  must  produce  oertifleatee 
that  he  has  regubrly  attended  lectures,  de- 
livered by  Professors  in  some  University,  ot 
by  resident  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  or  Surgeons  of  London,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  or  Dublin,  for«  at  leaM 
four  complete  setihns,  during /our  years,  ott 
the  following  branches:— 

1.  Anatomy. 

2.  Practical  Anatomy. 

3.  Chemistry. 

4.  Theory  of  Physic,  or  Physiology. 

5.  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 

&  Principles  of  Pathology  and  Praotaee  of 
Physic. 

7.  SvLtgety.—{JBach  of  the  above  ecmnm  io 

beof  tix  monthi'  duraHon*) 

8.  Practical  Chemistry. 

9.  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 

Children.~(£acA  to  be  of  thrm 
months  duration.) 

10.  An  apprentjoesbip,  or  six  months*  at« 

tendance  in  the  shop  of  an  apothecaiy, 
or  in  the  laboratory  of  a.  public  bos* 
pital  or  dispensary. 

11.  Attendance  at  a  public  hospital,  eoD« 

taining  not  less  than  eighty  beds,  fbr, 
at  least,  twelve  monthst 
For  degrees  in  medicines-clinical  medicine* 
For  degrees  in  sorgery— dinieal  surgery. 
Two  three  months'  courses  ef  either  to  bo 
considered  equivilcDt  to  one  six  montW 
course. 
Tlwfo  icgoktione  will  bo  invirhibly  ok# 
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served,  except  when  the  candidates  are  pos- 
lessed  of  a  surgeon's  diploma  from  London, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  or  Dublin ; 
have  been  in  regular  practice  previous  to  the 
year  1830,  or  have  served  as  medical  officers 
in  his  Majesty's  Armv,  Navy,  or  East  India 
Company's  Service,  in  which  cases  three  years' 
littendance  on  the  above  courses  will  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  Senatus  Academicus  have,  in  the  mean- 
time, appointed  as  conjunct  Examinators  with 
the  Professor  of  Medicine : — 

Robert  Liston,  Esq ,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  Surgeon  (o 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
-  J.  A.  Robertson,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery  and  Materia  Medica. 

J.  Mackintosh,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  aud  Lecturer 
on  Midwifery  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Alexander  Lizars,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  and  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy. 

William  Gregory,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  and 
liecturer  on  Chemistry. 

Any  three  of  whom,  along  the  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  thb  University,  to  be  a  quorum. 

It  is  resolved,  that  there  shall  be  three  pe- 
riods during  the  year  for  graduation,  viz.  the 
last  Tuesday  in  April,  the  first  Tuesday  in 
August,  and  the  lasl  Tuesday  in  December. 

Every  candidate  for  these  degrees  must 
communicate  with  the  Professor  of  Medicine, 
personally,  or  by  letter,  and  furnish  him  with 
a  list  of  the  Certificates  he  intends  to  produce, 
fourteen  days  before  the  stated  period  of  ex- 
amination, to  prevent  disappointment,  delay, 
and  expense.  Each  candidate,  aAer  he  shall 
have  afforded  sufllcient  evidence  to  the  Uni- 
viersity,  as  to  his  course  of  study,  and  paid  the 
fee  of  graduation,  will  be  informed  of  the  time 
and  place  of  his  examination,  which  niust  be 
conducted  before  the  Senatus  Academicus,  or 
a  Committee  of  that  body. 

The  whole  proceedings  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Senatus  Academicus 
by  the  examinators.  Should  the  University 
be  satisfied,  the  degree  will  be  conferred  on 
the  candidate  by  the  rector  in  the  hall  of  the 
public  library  of  the  University,  and  the 
diploma  will  be  signed  by  the  members  of  the 

liversity  and  the  examinators.    Should  any 
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candidate  be  found  unqualified,  he  wiD  be  re* 
nitted  to  his  studies  till  the  next  period  fer 
conferring  degrees;  and  when  he  again  pre- 
sents himself,  he  will  be  requued  to  prodoce 
satis&ctory  evidence  that  he  has  been  dili- 
gently engaged,  during  the  interval,  in  im- 
proving himself,  and,  if  possible,  attending 
additional  lectures.  In  the  event  of  being  re- 
mitted  to  his  studies,  he  shall  forfeit  one- 
third  of  the  deposit  money,  which,  howevw 
will  be  accounted  for  to  him,  when  he  passes 
his  examinations  successfully  at  a  subsequent 
trial.  SL  Andreufi,  Dec.  9M,  1833. 

Cijmmentt  on  the  aboce. 

The  degree  of  M.D.  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  the  highest  honour  in  medi- 
cine, and  to  obtain  it  hitherto,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  student  should  present  certificates 
of  attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  prolbsoR 
in  universities.  No  other  qualification  was 
admitted.  The  operation  of  this  law  has  in 
mnny  respects  tended  to  the  disadvantage  of 
of  medical  science,  and  to  the  public  injary, 
Can  any  one  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the 
lectures  delivered  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  or  Mr. 
Abernethy,  were  not  as  likely  to  benefit  the 
student,  to  make  him  fit  to  practise  bis  pro- 
fession, as  those  delivered  by  any  profeswr 
whatever,  and  yet  attendance  upon  the  lec- 
tures of  these  gentlemen  formed  no  quali- 
fication for  receiving  the  highest  medical 
honours. 

Again,  the  patrons  of  universities  have  not 
jdways  been  the  best  judges  of  the  requisitei 
to  make  a  professor.  Hence,  they  have  some- 
times appointed  to  chairs  men  perhaps  of  high 
talent  and  celebrity,  but  who  proved  incom- 
petent teachers ;  and  thus  the  best  interests  of 
science,  universities,  and  of  the  public,  have 
been  unintentionally  sacrificed. 

Again,  the  appointments  of  professors  are  for 
life.  Age  will  creep  on,  and  with  it  oar 
fkculties  and  powers  will  fail;  but  although 
a  professor  may  become  incompetent,  still  bis 
class  must  be  attended,  and  thus  the  cause  of 
science  and  the  public  good  must  snffbr. 

Now,  the  professors,  if  good  teachers,  will, 
from  the  honourable  situation  they  hold— 
from  the  other  advantages  connected  with 
their  office,  command  a  large  class,  even  if 
the  field  of  competition  were  open,  altboogh 
with  inferior  or  incompetent  teachers  tbs 
case  might  be  otherwise.  ' 
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•  The  UiiiT6t8ity  of  St.  Andrew's  has,  with 
greet  judgment  and  propriety,  admitted,  as 
^qoaUAcation  for  degrees,  the  attendance  upon 
thoee  classes  which  are  admitted  by  the  Col- 
leges of  Sargeons  of  London,  Glasgow,  Dub- 
lin, ftc. ;  and  these  are  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  lectures  within  the  walls  of 
nnivervitles.  This  is  a  great  boon  to  students, 
to  the  public,  and  to  the  cause  of  medical 
science.  Its  operation  will  not  rest  here,  it 
must  extend  to  the  other  universities,  in  self 
defence  they  must  make  their  regulations  more 
liberal  than  they  are  at  present.  That  the 
degree  will  be  valued,  the  presence  of  the 
Senatus  of  St.  Andrew's  at  the  examination  of 
the  candidate,  and  the  high  character  of  the 
examinators  they  have  appointed,  will  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee.  These  gentlemen  must 
be  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  strictness 
ot  the  examination  which  the  candidate  must 
undergo.  X. 

THB  apothecaries'  ACT. 

•To  the  BdUon  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 

GxNTLKMBN, — As  the  period  is  now  fast  ap- 
proaching at  which  Parliament  will  assemble, 
«nd  as  it  is  allowed  by  most  practitioners,  that 
inquiry  ought  to  be  made  into  the  existing 
state  of  the  profession  in  all  its  branches,  I  am 
desirous,  through  the  medium  of  your  respect- 
able Journal,  of  calling  the  attention  of  my 
professional  brethren  to  the  3rd  Clause  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Act,  by  which  the  Master  and 
Wardens,  for  the  time  being,  or  their  Assists 
ants,  are  authorised  to  do  and  perform  very 
disagreeable  duties    •    •    «    « 

Now,  whatever  necessity  might  have  ex- 
isted, from  the  enactment  of  this  clause,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Jam^  the  First,  when  grocers 
were  allowed  to  sell  drugs,  it  appears  clear  to 
me,  and  I  think  must  be  allowed  to  be  so  by 
every  unbiassed  mind,  that  Parliament  did  not 
consider  such  necessity  to  exist  in  the  year 
1815,  for,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  act, 
(see  clause  xxviii.)  we  find  that  druggists  are 
excepted,  a  hci  so  strong  and  conclusive,  that 
it  is  wonderful  the  Company  should  not  have 
abandoned  the  right  as  regavds  the  private 
practitioner ;  but  let  us  inquire  into  the  inten- 
tion of  the  act  itself,  and  a  question  will  na- 
turally present  itself;  for  whose  benefit  did 
the  legislature  confer  this  power  on  the  said 
Jociety  t  for  th«  benefit  of  the  public  certainly. 


and  not  the  society.    When  bad  or  improper 
drugs  are  sold,  or  when  drugs  are  improperly 
administered,  who  are  the  suffering  parties? 
the  public ;  then  this  power  was  intended  as  a 
protection  to  the  public.    I  think,  therefore, 
it  must  appear  evident  to  every  candid  and 
reasoning  mind,  that  this  inquisitorial  power 
(whether  rightly  placed  I  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire)  has  been  grossly  misdirected ;   the 
inquiry  ought  merely  to  be  made  of  the  retail 
dealer  in  drugs,  not  the  l^ally  qualified  prac- 
titioner of  medicine,  who,  for  the  mcyt  part, 
neither  retails  drugs  nor  dbpenses  any  pre- 
scription, except   when    he   is   in    attend- 
ance to   watch  its  operation,  and  however 
strongly  the  Master  and  Wardens  may  ex- 
press their   desire   to    exalt    the    character 
of  the  profession,  I  submit  that  this  mode  of 
proceeding  appears  not  well   calculated   to 
attain  that  object;  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  sound  moraUty,  and  hangs  by 
the  profession  as  a  brand  and  a  stigma;  to 
honest  men  it  is  unnecessary,  to  honourable 
men  it  is  a  dishonour  and  a  degradation; 
moreover,  be  it  remembered  that  the  persons 
who  execute  this  odious  right,  are  men  whom 
you  cross  in  your  daily  practice,  and  without 
directing  my  observations  to  any  one  person- 
ally, I  may  be  allowed  to  observe  that  it  affords 
an  envious  man  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
private  pique,  by  making  frivolous  objections 
against  his  neighbour's  establishment     But 
this  is  not  all,  the  master,  wardens,  and  assist- 
ants, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  are  members 
of  a  trading  company  whose  interest  it  is  to 
extend  the  sale  of  drugs.  By  asking  to  be  shown 
a  variety  of  preparations,  they  can  canse  the 
private  practitioner  to  keep  a  much  larger  stock 
than  his  practice  requires,  and  it  is  evidently 
their  interest  to  find  foult  with  drugs  supplied 
by  any  establishment  save  their  own ;  if  this 
surveillance  is  to  be  continued,  surely  it  would 
be  but  feir  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  in  no  way  connected  with  pharmacy.  This 
language  may  by  some  be  considered  too 
strong,  and  therefore  I  again  discbum  anything 
approaching  to  personality,  but  when  we  see 
the  retail  druggist,  an  uneducated  man,  in  every 
street  in  the  metropols,  not  only  selling  drugs 
and  dispensing  prescriptions  without  controul, 
but  also. prescribing  in  all  cases,  as  well  medi- 
cal as  surgical,  frequently  practising  midwifery, 
not  to  mention  the  minor  operations  of  bleed- 
ing, cupping,  and  so  on,  1  think  a  little  allow- 
ance ought  to  be  made  for  one  who  feels  *^ 
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ht\MmtUed^ik9  9tMtfoAm.  It  fealfy 
tppttM  iingQlar  that  the  eyet  of  legislttoit 
alioald  not  yet  have  been  opened  ts  to  the 
glaring  defecU  ofthii  estnordinary  act  on  the 
ane  hand»  and  its  unneeenary  and  unconstitn* 
tlonal  aeverity  on  the  other.  These  evib  ought 
m  be  remedied,  and  I  hope  the  great  body  of 
general  practitioners  will  shortly  enter  into 
iMne  neans  of  making  their  voiee  heard  in 
parliament  on  the  above  subjects,  as  also  all 
others  eonnected  with  the  welfiue  of  the  pro- 
IMon* 

1  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Mbdicxma  ExBRcrrATon. 
Noo.  HM,  1833. 

OBSBRVATIONS  ON  PBRICAROITIS. 
BT  k  arBTROSCOPIST. 

I  LATBLT  read,  in  your  publication,  an  account 
of  two  cases  of  pericarditis  that  had  occurred 
in  Ae  Middlesex  Hospital  The  writer  has  also 
Iffebeed  these  valuable  pathological  (acts  with 
some  renwrks  on  the  physical  as  well  as  ste- 
thoiOQpie  indications  of  the  above  disease.  My 
elgeet  in  addressing  yon  is  chiefly  to  put  your 
conespondent  in  possession  of  a  few  additional 
fects,  reoentiy  observed  in  the  progress  of  this 
insidious  and  fiital  malady ;  and  if,  in  return 
the  wrilor  can  afford  an  explanation  of  the 
moffbid  sound  of  the  heart  on  Uie  principles  of 
Attrition,  which  he  seems  disposed  to  ciedit, 
I  shall  be  thankibl  to  receive  them. 

A  patient  was  admitted  on  the  5th  of  Now 
into  the  Middlesex  Hospital  wiUi  acute  rheu- 
tnatism  of  the  fibrous  fom ;  no  morbid  action 
nras  detected  in  the  heart  On  the  12th,  she 
imsk  observed  to  be  somewhat  haggard  inl»un- 
fMianee^  though  comphdning  now  of  slight 
pttn  only  in  the  wrists^  and  none  in  the  chest 
On  lislening  to  the  heart,  a  distinct  <«bettows 
sound  **  was  heard  to  attend  its  systole ;  she 
VMS  immediately  put  under  a  strict  course  of 
amremy,  and  knt  blood  by  cupping  to  the 
chest  On  the  tl2nd,  the  palse  was  inter- 
ntittfng,  the  morbid  sound  still  heard;  but, 
«lded  to  this,  ther^  was  noticed  the  Mowing 
singular  change.  The  patient  l>eing  on  her 
back,  and  the  stethoscope  being  placed  over  a 
^>ot  eetresponding  to  the  Junction  of  the  third 
and  fbnrth  rib  with  the  sternum,  a  duplex 
'immA  was  distinctly  heard,  oensistiog  of  tite 
eve  msntiened  ^  pni;^  and  a  loogh  gratlag 
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sound,  simflar  to  a  earpentei^i  pinii*:  \he 
latter  eould  only  be  heard  in  the  nbovn  spnt 
whilst  the  bellows  sound  was  evident  ia  every 
part  of  the  pmeordial  region.  The  atelfao- 
eoope  was  kept  over  the  stemmn,  and  ^ 
patient  made  to  lie  on  her  right  side,  tlien  on 
her  left,  and  lastiy  the  trunk  was  placed  np- 
right;  in  neither  of  these  postures  was  the 
rough  sound  heard,  but  only  the  other ;  it  wm 
also  heard  over  the  first  dorsal  vertebvn  of  the 
spine. 

I  must  here  remark,  that  during  thn  vrhole 
progress  of  this  attack  of  the  perieavdiam  she 
has  never,  to  this  day,  once  complained  ef 
pain,  nor  has  she  allowed  that  any  was  canscd 
by  pressure  in  the  pr«oordial  region  or  epi- 
gastrium. Her  rest  has  never  been  disturbed ; 
her  posture  is  indifii^rent;  and  the  usual  synq^- 
toms  of  pain  from  the  shoulder  to  the  eUiow 
is  absent  She  is  now  (Nov.  30tb)  walking 
about  the  ward  io  good  health,  as  she  espscesss 
it;  the  two  sounds  are  c^uite  as  distinct  as 
when  they  were  first  noticed;  the  heart  ii 
still  intermitting ;  her  features  are  sharp  and 
haggard.  Though  this  patient  may  be  appa. 
rently  cured  to  an  inexperienced  stethoscopisc, 
we  cannot  be  morally  certain  in  this^  or  any 
other  case  of  pericarditis,  that  the  cure  is 
plete  until  the  patient  is  capable  of 
the  usual  avocations  of  health  withoat 
to  her  chest. 

Before  proceeding  to  comment  on  the  above 
fects^  I  beg  to  state  that  this  patient,  and  the 
man  alluded  to  by  your  oorrespondeeiC,aTe  not 
the  only  two  eases  dTthis  disease  in  which  I  have 
been  unable  to  trace  the  slightest  general  signs 
of  pericarditis.  Rheumatism  has  been  greatly 
prevalent  daring  the  last  six  weeks,  and  se 
indeed  has  metastasis  to  the  heart;  but  so  fer 
from  the  usual  symptoms  of  pericarditis  having 
been  well  developed,  there  has  been  with  few 
exceptions  scarcely  a  case  in  which  thoee  signs 
noted  liy  authors  as  common  to  the  disease 
have  presented  themselves. 

It  is  en  the  stethoscope  that  we  must  prin- 
cipally rely  for  information  in  this  obscoie 
dieease;  and  every  experienced  practitioner 
will  allow  that  this  morbkl  sound  b  never 
absent  in  acute  pericarditis. 

On  the  first  occurrence  of  the  <*  bruit  de 
soufllet,**  in  the  above-mentioned  case,  tbe 
pericardhim  was  undoubtedly  infiamed  ;  tbe 
remedies  employed  controlled  this  inflamma- 
tioo,  and  on  the  S2nd  day  we  could  speak 
prstly^aocnmCely  as  to  the  eenditioa  .of  the 
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milmbraiie,  viz.---tlmt  it  was  partidly  ad* 
hereot ;  being  so,  it  would  not  soffinrihat  fric*  - 
tibn  of  the  opposite  surfeces  which  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer's  views,  have  caused  the 
fresh  sound  now  heard ;  had  it  done  so*,  surely  - 
one  of  the  postures  in  which  she  was  placed- 
must  haye  aided  the  fiictiqn,  and  therefore 
have  increased  the  ffrating  noise;  bntno,^— it' 
removes  it  altogether. 

It  is  an  invariable  law  operating  in  the  pro- 
gress of  inflammation  and  its  results,  that 
where  lymph  is  effVised  for  the  purpose  of 
adhesion,  a  mechanical  obstacle  exists  to  pre- 
vent such  a  desirable  end  taking  place,  there 
being  a  simultaneous  elTuslon  of  serum,  which 
tends  to  keep  the  opposite  surfoces  apart,  and 
render  that  very  occurrence  which  your  cor- 
respondent is  disposed  to  view '  as  productive 
of  the  morbid  sound  almost  impossible;  for  I 
would  ask  hirn,  how  is  it  to  be  explained  in 
the  case  of  Scott?  The  bag  of  the  pericardium 
was  distended  with  citrine-coloured  serum,— 
could  any  attrition  there  take  place !  In  the 
second  case  the  sound  never  left  the  heart 
after  its  first  establishment,  and  never  altered 
in  character  to  her  death,  and  here  the  peri- 
cardium was  universally  and  firmly  adherent; 
—how  was  motion  over  tlie  heart's  surface  to 
take  place  here?' 

Had  the  writer  been  desirous  of  explaining 
the  cause  of  this  valuable  diagnostic  sign  on 
the  principle  Of  attrition,  he  could  not  have 
selected  two  cases  more  illustrative  of  the  fu- 
tility  of  his  argument  than  the  above.    Why 
they  are  ill  chosen,  I  will  leave  your  readers 
to  decide.    Concerning  the  case  treated  suc- 
cessfully by  Dr.  Watson,  the  writer  adds  the 
following  interesting  fact : — *'  that  there  were 
three  feeble  contractions  with  a  loud  grating 
sound,  followed  by  three  others,  stronger  in 
impulse,  and  devoid  of  morbid  sound  ;**  for  ad 
explanation  of  which  phenomenon,  he  adduces 
the  following, — <Mhat  as  the  heart  struck  feebly 
against  the  chest,  the  opposite  surfaces  were 
better  able  to  come  into  such  contact,  that  a 
mere  rubbing  together  could  ensue;  whilst, 
when  the  impulse  was  strong,  it  so  displaced 
the  lymph,  that  attrition  eould  not  result." 
Now,  I  first  ask  Mm, — Why  did  the  excite- 
ment of  the  patient  remove  the  "bruit"  so 
instantaneously?    2ndly,  Did  the  heart  simul- 
taneously with  the  disappearance  of  the  sound 
become  accelerated? — The  latter  question  I 
can  safety  answer  in  the  negative,  though  your 
correspondent  has  fiuled  to  notict  the  dream- 


stance  at  all,  if  he  Tecottccts  (hki  feet,  wUch  I 
am  sure  he  must  if  he  listened  attentively  U  > 
its  action,  bow  can  he  explain  the  first  point* 
upon  the  principle  of  attrition^  seeing  no  sen- 
sible alteration  was  caused  in  the  aysCole  •f 
the  ventricle?    The  point  of  the  piwcordial 
region,  at  which  the  greatest  ittpnlst  is  givra,  • 
corresponds  to  a  spot  from  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  to  one  inch  below  the  mamtoa;  th* 
above  sound  was  heard  midway  between  the 
sternum  and  nipple,  somewhere  near  the  base 
of  the  organ ; — let  me  ask  then,  how  the  im- 
pulse of  the  heart  at  the  fifth  rib  could  pos- 
sibly influence  a  sound  produced  at  the  basis 
of  the  organ.    Again,  presuming  the  lymph 
was  sufficiently  firm  in  texture  to  cause  this 
rasping  by  its  attrition,  can  we  readily  asseflt 
to  the  idea  of  instantaneous  displacement  of 
such  lymph,  which  must  necessarily  be  en- 
dowed with  the  properties  of  firmness  and 
adhesiveness,  without  involving  ourselves  in 
a'  most  abstruse  mode  of  reasoning,  -the-  ab- 
surdity of  which  will  be  apparent  to  every 
one  who  reflects  calmly  on  such*  an  explana- 
tion. 

It  is  too  true  that  lyniph  maybespretd 
over  the  whde  pericardium,  and  be  mam^ 
millated  in  structure;  it  may  exist  m-greater 
quantity  over  that  spot  where  the  morMd 
is  heard;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  lymph  is  not  separated  from 
the  two  surfaces  by  serum,  and  is  also  so  im^ 
moveably  adherent,  that  a  rough  sound  couM 
be  produced  by  its  friction ;  for  if  it  were  so, 
that  most  essential  process  which  nature  sets 
about  establishing  as  her  first  step  towards 
tentative  reparation  would  be  annihilated.    If 
there  exists  lymph  on  the  pericardium,  and 
neither  adhesion  or  complete  absorption  of 
sQch  Ta|ndly  ensues,  the  suriiice  of  the  mem- 
brane becomes  endowed  with  the  property  of 
secretion;  this  fluid,  according  to  Dr.  La- 
tham, may  be  thin  and  scanty,  and  of  the 
palest  yellow  colour,  by  degrees  becoming 
more  consistent  and  copious ;  whilst  this  pro- 
cess is  going  on  around  a  vital  organ,  repara- 
tion by  adhesion  cannot  possibly  ensue,  more 
and  more  accumulates,  the  heart   becomes 
troubled  in  its  action,  the  disturbance  to  the 
vascular  system  is  too  great  to  be  long  en- 
dured, nature's  processes  are  perplexed  and 
overthrown,  and  before  one  set  of  vessels  can 
remove  the  serum  and  another  set  organise 
the  lymph,  the  heart's  action  Is  suddenly  ar- 
lested^  and  death  mstantaneondy  eiBues. 
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If  natoie  It  enabled  to  effect  adhesion  be< 
tween  the  opposite  surfaces,  it  rarely  happens 
that  firm  and  general  adhesion  is  the  result ; 
on  the  contrary,  long  slender  bands  of  lymph 
aie  thrown  out  from  one  surfiice  to  the  other, 
or  the  layers  may  be  a  mere)  reticulated 
membrane,  as  thin  as  a  cobweb,  such,  indeed, 
that  \i  would  never,  convey  the  notion  of  its 
being  the  cause  of  the  harsh  grating  sound 
noticed  by  your  correspondent 

I  had   an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
heart  of  a  young  man  who  died  from  recent 
pericarditis  a  few  days  ago.     The  medical 
gentleman  who  attended  him  is  a  practical 
stethoacopist ;  and  he  informs  us  that  so  late 
as  in  June  last,  there  was  a  harsh  grating 
sound  attending  the  systole  of  the  ventricle, 
and  a  bellows  murmur  besides;    and  that 
there  were   other  evidences  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  organ.     The  patient  was  constantiy 
l\vid  in  countenance,  and  greatly  distressed  in 
his   breathing:    he  died  anasarcous.      The' 
whole  pericardium  was  adhering  feebly  to  the 
heart  by  a  series  of  firm  bands  of  lymph ;  in 
some  parts  the  membrane  was  of  a  deep  scarlet 
colour,  and  over  the  right  auricle  the  shreds 
of  vermilion-coloured  lymph  gave  the  ap- 
pearance of  loose  tapestry ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant poiut  remains  to  be  described, — the 
valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  had  become 
firmly  adherent,  so  as  to  form  one  thick  mem- 
«  brane,  with  a  central  opening  capable  of  ad- 
mitting a  small  pea ;  the  foramen  ovale  was 
also  patulous,  and  the  aorta  remarkably  small 
in  calibre.    In  this  instance,  then,  the  harsh 
sound  noticed  in  June  last  must  have  been 
caused  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  sigmoid 
valves. 

What  then  is  the  immediate  cause  of  these 
preternatural  sounds,  and  the  mechanism  by 
which  they  are  produced?  I  conceive  the 
explanation  must  be  afforded  by  morbid  pro- 
cesses going  on  within  the  heart  There 
does  appear  to  be  in  all  cases  of  pericarditis 
a  co-existing  inflammation  of  the  internal 
lining  of  the  organ ;  and  the  pathology  of 
acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  pericarditis 
shows  this  &ct 

An  individual  is  attacked  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  serous  covering  of  tiie  heart,  he  is 
actively  treated,  and  the  disease  is  arrested  in 
time  to  allow  nature  to  remove  all  those  pro- 
ductions of  inflammation ;  he  is  apparenOy 
"I'ed;  but  let  him  return  to  the  habiu  and 
tiotts  of  health,  and  a  recumnce  of  his 
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palpitation  and  dyspnoea  will  beqpeak  the  car* 
tainty  of  diKase  stUl  within  the  hcsrt. 

Inflammation  of  the  internal  Uning  is  nsa« 
ally  limited  to  those  portions  which  are  re- 
flected upon  themselves,  and  constitttie  the 
valves,  whilst  the  membrane  covering  the 
fleshy  walls  becomes  involved  in  the  disease 
only  as  a  consequence  of  the  other.  We  may 
readily  conceive  that  these  membranea  will 
become  stiff,  lose  their  elastic  chancier,  and 
intumescence  ensue,  which  will  give  rise  to 
constriction  of  the  valvdar  apparatus  on  every 
attack  of  inflammation. 

Now  this  inelastic  apd  puckered  state  of  the 
valves  or  internal  Uning  of  the  heart  does  most 
assuredly  produce  a  rough  grating  sound,  even 
though  all  the  cavities  bear  a  doe  proportion 
to  one  another. 

Some  time  since  a  patient  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  under  Dr.  Watson,  was  afflicted 
with  paralysis  of  the  portio  dun,  and  subse- 
quentiy  died  of  apoplexy :  in  his  case  the 
systole  of  the  heart  was  attended  with  a  soand 
analogous  to  the  rubbing  of  two  pieces  of  silk 
together,  nothing  could  be  harsher  than  llie 
noise:  it  was  found  to  have  been  produced  by 
a  thickened  state  of  the  membrane  of  the  left 
ventricle,  just  as  it  is  reflected  off  the  .muacolar 
wall  to  form  the  semilunar  valves;  so  that 
when  the  ventricle  was  closed,  a  distinct  sharp 
ridge  could  be  felt  around  the  mouth  of  the 
aorta;  every  other  part  of  the  organ  was 
perfecUy  healthy. 

From  these  facts  then  do  I  argue  that  there 
is  caused  by  pericarditis  an  alteration  in  the 
capacities  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  opening  will  be  more  or 
less  circumscribed,  and  the  correspondence 
between  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  and  its 
mouth  being  changed  by  such  inflammation, 
the  blood  in  its  flow  onward  passes,  bj  the 
increased  impulse  of  the  ventricle,  throui^h  a 
narrower  opening,  thus  causing  a  sound  mo^ 
dified  in  degree  and  intensity  by  the  previous 
healUiy  or  thickened  condition  of  the  valvular 
apparatus. 

I  have  now  to  apologise  for  having  tres- 
passed on  your  pages;  but  I  have  done  ao 
more  from  a  desire  to  elicit  any  further  re- 
marks from  your  readen  on  this  interesting 
point,  than  with  a  view  of  laying  any  novel 
theory  before  them,  which  might  only  tend  to 
perplex  instead  of  unravelling  the  intricate 
chain  of  symptoms  attending  this  aenova,  and 
too  often  fittali  disease. 
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MEDICAL  REFOBM.  —  DR.  JOHNSON 
AND  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
GAZETTE. 

We  have  unifonnly  advocated  the  neces- 
sity of  waiting  for  the  result  of  a  Par- 
liamentary inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
medical  education  and  practice,  before 
the  profession,  or  any  influential  portion 
of  it,  should  be  called  upon  to  propound 
a  scheme  of  Medical  Reform.  Under 
the  apprehension  of  that  inevitable  scru- 
tiny, the  whole  body  jDorporate  of  medi-^ 
cine  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  fever;  and 
local  inflammations,  which  are  rapidly 
disorganising  the  ancient  tissue,  are  in 
active  operation  on  the  surface,  and  in 
the  centre,— at  St.  Andrew's  and  at 
Oxford. 

What  may,  then,  be  the  actual  state  of 
the  profession  a  month  hence,  at  least  in 
its  future  prospects,  it  is  very  hazardous 
to  pronounce.  Much  of  the  present  evil 
is,  we  fear,  beyond  the  reach  of  instant 
reformation ;  and  where  rights  of  prac- 
tice have  been  already  conceded  to  an 
education,  now,  on  all  hands,  confessed 
to  be  inadequate,  we  must  wait  for  a  ge- 
neration to  pass  aways  before  the  evil  can 
be  totally  extitiguished,  and  console  our- 
selves, meantime,  with  studying  the  bills 
of  mortality :  still,  with  regard  to  the 
future^  the  medical  corporations  have  it 
in  their  undoubted  power,  even  without 
the  interference  of  Parliament,  to  inno« 
vate  an  improved  curriculum  of  edu« 
cation.  But  waving  the  despotic  consti- 
tution of  those  governing  bodies,  and 
those  evilsy  which  are  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  mending  hand,  the  evils  arising 
fiom  the  oonflictiDg  legal  rights  and  dia« 
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alulities  of  the  several  dasses  of  practi* 
tioners,  willing  as  we  are  to  applaud  good 
intentions  however  tardy,  we  cannot 
regard  such  changes  as  have  been  lately 
made  and  are  likely  to  be  imitated,  as  any 
satisfaction  of  the  general  donand  for  a 
uniform  systematic  course  of  education 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  with  an 
abolition  of  all  rivalry  but  that  of  accom- 
plished professors.  If  we  may  be  allowed 
the  metaphor,  the  tattered  garb  of  patches 
with  which  the  profession  is  now  dad, 
"  in  variety  of  wretchedness,"  may  be  ez« 
dianged  for  a  coat  of  many  colours,  but 
still  the  simple  and  just  taste  of  the  age 
will  object  that  there  is  '^  nothing  of  a 
piece  about  it  V 

To  return  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Westminster  Medical  Sodety,  we  must 
observe,  that  the  ruse  of  that  able  tac« 
titian.  Dr.  Gr^ry,  signally  failed :  every 
independent  member  of  the  profession, 
whether  at  the  first  full  meeting,  whea 
his  propodtion  was  advanced  and  scouted, 
or  at  the  second  when  it  was  lost  by  a 
ballot,  (presuming  the  proceeding  l^;al,) 
discountenanced  his  scheme 'as  utterly 
intolerable.  On  this  point  there  was, 
there  could  be,  no  difierence  of  opinion* 
Dr.  Somerville's  scheme  was  considered  by 
many  eminent  members  of  the  Sodety, 
not  suffidently  devdoped  to  warrant  its 
adoption  even  by  those  who  favoured 
the  prindple ;  whilst  others  looked  upon 
the  proposal  of  any  specific  measure,  in 
addition  to  a  prayer  of  general  inquiry, 
as  premature,  if  not  inconsistent.  Our 
quarry  is  too  high  to  allow  us  to  stoop 
upon  tlie  vulgar  cabal,  which  is  alleged 
to  have  interfered  with  and  stifled  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  Sodety:  there 
certainly  was  much  noise  and  intemper« 
anoe  in  the  decision  of  the  affidr ;  but  we 
cannot,  in  consdence,  impugn  that  de^^ 
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ddon.  A  petition  to  parHament,  detailing 
the  grievanoea  of  the  profession  in  pre- 
dae  and  atrong  bat  temperate  language 
and  praying  an  inqniry  into  their  causeaf, 
and  redress  of  this  national  evil,  from 
the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation^  is  datum- 
snffieient  for  the  solution  of  the  problem ; 
grant  but  inquiry,  and  the  good  cause  ia 
aecure. 

This  piY^KMition  of  a  single  Faculty 
linr  the  whole  kingdom,  haa  led  to  a  reck* 
less  imputation  upon  the  consistency  of  a 
most  honourable  member  oi  the  profes- 
sion, which  calls  for  a  word  or  two.  Dr. 
Johnaon,  who  proposed  the  resolution, 
although  he  deprecated  the  notion  of  dic- 
tating to  parliament  what  course  it  should' 
pursue  prior  to  any  inquiry,  exposed^ 
with  a  happy  combination  of  humour  and 
reasoning,  the  absurdities  of  the  ordinary 
distinction  in  the  education  of  physi- 
dana  and  surgeona ;  and,  aa  a  necessary 
consequence,  of  any  classification  between 
them,  other  than  what  the  tastes  or  habits 
of  individual  practitioners,  in  a  large  and 
condensed  society,  will  necessarily  lead 
to.  If  upon  so  plain  a  position  any  still 
entertain  a  doubt,  we  refer  them^  with  no 
ordinary  satisfaction,  to  one  of  the  most 
philosophical  introductory  lectures  that 
was  ever  delivered  upon  the  objects,  his- 
tory^ and  prospects  of  medicine,  which 
enriches  the  pages  of  our  last  week's 
Journal  (No.  99) ;  and  we  hail  the  dawn 
of  brighter  days  in  that  statement  of  Dr. 
Stokes,  that  every  day  is  tending  to  pro- 
duce a  ftiaion  of  the  profession,  in  the 
spirited  institutions  of  the  Sister  Isle. 

These  opinions  were  not  new  to  Dr. 
Johnson ;  and  in  the  6th  volume  of  the 
Medico -Chirurgical  Review,  he  repub- 
lished an  admirable  article^  which  he  had 
vrritten  and  published  long  before^  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with  Mr. 
Lawrence's  famous  speech  on  the  same 

ubject.  Dr.  Johnson's  published  opinions, 


then,  must  have  been  well  known  to  the 
hackneyed  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gaaette. 
The  very  same  volume  of  tb6  'Dotum% 
joumalj^  contains  that  Editor's  circalar 
upon  the  Treasury  Minute  t^wdiing 
Hunter's  Museum,  from  wbidi«  by  the 
by,  it  appeared  the  Lords  of  the  Tre*- 
sury  were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  d^aded  body  aa  Licentiates  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  But  it  for* 
tunately  happened,  for  the  purposea  of 
malice,  that  the  same  volume  contained 
an  ultra-tory  anonymous  review  of  Mr. 
Lawrence's  speech,  which  it  suited  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  the  Elditar  of  our 
contemporary  to  attribute  to  Dr.  John- 
son/and,  thus  propped,  to  assafl  one  of 
the  most  consistent  and  manly  refbrmers 
in  the  profession^  as  a  truckler  and  time- 
serving partisan !  It  is  well  known  that 
the  review  in  question  waa  the  produc- 
tion of  the  late  Dr.  Dill,  a  gentleman  of 
talent,  whose  abilities  were  unfortunatdy 
checquered  with  an  inordinate  seal,  whidi 
often  led  him  to  support  party  opiniona, 
and  express  them  with  a  warmth^  which 
upon  reflection  he  regretted :— who  does 
not  remember  the  alarming  artide  upon 
Cholera  in  the  Quarterly  Review  f  and 
yet  thb  same  writer,  who  did  hia  worst  to 
convulse  the  nation^  ultiinately  joined  the 
anti-contagionists.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  expose^  at  greater  length,  the  futility 
of  these  puny  efforts  at  detraction. 


LUNATIC  ASYLUMS  IN  IRELAND. 

Our  attention  haa  been  called  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  District  Lunatic  Asy- 
lums for  Paupers,  which  have  lately  been 
established  by  Government  in  Ireland, 
by  the  perusal  of  a  very  sensible  and 
well-timed  pamphlet,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Jacob,  of  Maryborough,  the  phy- 
sician appointed  by  Government  to  one 
of  these  establishments  in   hia  mtive 


Lunatic  A4jflum$  4n 

(ami  K  '  This  gentkniaii  iitt  Aovra 
talents  end  industry,  and  seems  to  be 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  afflicted 
patients  and  the  cause  of  medical  science^ 
which  pioTe  him  wwthy  to  succeed  to  his 
Other's  more  than  provincial  reputation 
18  an  able  physician  of  the  past  age.  We 
have  read,  with  great  interest,  the  result 
of  his  examination  of  dlflerent  Lunatic 
Asylumsy  and  highly  approve  of  the  re»- 
{(ulations  he  pnqposes  to  ad(q>t  in  that  over 
which  he  has,  or  ought  to  have,  control 
There  is  no  doubt,  these  establishments, 
under  the  care  of  intelligent  physicians, 
will  afibrd  an  opportmiity  of  adding  much 
to  our  information  of  the  occult  forms  of 
insanity,  an  infliction  to  which  the  healing 
art  has  been  but  latterly  deemed  univer- 
sally applicable.  To  medical  readers  it 
is  unnecessary  to  insist,  that  derangement 
of  the  mental  powers  is,  in  general,  a  con- 
sequence of  some  lesion  of  the  corporeal 
frame  :^but,  we  fear,  the  public,  and 
more  especially  the  Irish  gentry,  who 
have  considerable  influence  over  these  na- 
tional institutions,  are  not  fully  aware  of 
the  fact.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Uwinstj 
"  Madhouses  oug^t  to  be  divested  of  their 
peculiar  character ;  instead  of  *  Mausolea 
of  mind,'  they  are  merely  receptades  for 
that  kind  of  bodily  sickness,  which  pre- 
vents the  proper  exercise  of  the  mind.'' 

We  collect  from  Dr.  Jacob's  pamphlet, 
that  there  is,  in  each  of  these  institutions^ 
an  officer,  called  a  manager,  who,  without 
any  other  education  than  aHttlefimiliarity 
with  madness  in  the  large  estabUshment 
in  Dublin,  seta  himself  up  as  a  moral 
governor,  and,  like  the  Irish  Tutor,  has. 


In  the  Trachea.  W9 

each  of  tiiem,  Mi  tytiim  Ibr  treating  in^ 
sanity ;  and  considers  the  physician  as  aA 
almost  useless  appendage,  to  be  consulted 
as  occasionally  as  in  a  parish  workhouse. 
These  things  must  not  be:  higher  inters 
csts  than  the  respectability  of  the  profess 
sion  are  at  stake;  and  if  the  Irish  gentry 
are  not  enlightened  enough  to  know  that 
it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  physician 
to  prescribe  the  treatment,  moral  or  phy* 
sical,  of  mental  diseases,— we  think  a 
memorial  to  the  Government  would  set 
the  matter  right. 

8t.  OBOBOB's  hospital  RBPORT8.* 


Wb  regret  that  our  friend  at  St.  George's  was 
led  into  error  in  stating,  that  the  former  medical 
attendant  had  most  shamefully  mismanaged^the 
case  of  sloughing  of  the  penis.  We  have  heard 
the  particulars  of  the  treatment,  and  nothing 
could  have  been  better.  No  member  of  the 
profession  could  have  treated  the  case  more 
judiciously.  A  physician  and  surgeon  had  at- 
tended, and  advised  the  man,  who  had  no 
relatives,  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

WOUNDS  IN  THE  TRACHEA. — PHYSI- 

OLOOT  OF  DEGLUTITION. 

BT  W.  DU  BBAUME,  ESQ. 


*  Observations  and  Suggestions  on  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Maryborough  District  Lunatic 
Asylum,  submitted  to  the  Consideration  of  the 
Governors.  By  John  Jacob,  M.D.,  Physician 
to  the  Institution,  &c.    Dublin,  1833. 

t*  On  Medical  Disorders.    London,  1833. 


From  experiments  it  appears  to  me,  that  an 
important  circumstance  has  been  omitted  in 
the  physiological  account  of  deglutition.  My 
limited  reading  may,  however,  have  readily 
led  me  into  error.  During  swallowing  an  ex- 
piration is  made,  and  the  air  escaping  through 
the  rima  glottides  at  the  time  the  substance 
passes  over  it,  is,  instantly  after  the  substance 
has  passed,  made  sensible  at  the  opening  of 
(he  nares.  This,  I  conceive,  is  one  use  among 
several  others  of  the  large  quantity  of  air  left 
in  the  lungs,  after  an  ordinary  expiration,  so 
much  of  which  can  be  expelled  by  a  voluntary 
effort.  If  this  be  correct,  it  will  explain  why 
substances,  taken  into  the  mouth,  pass  out  of 
a  wound  in  the  trachea,  situated  below  the 
rima ;  and  I  do  not  know  how  this  can  be  sa- 
tisfactorily explained  otherwise.  How  often 
this  occurs  is  well  known.  Dr.  Colles,  of 
Dublin,  in  bis  lectures  last  winter,  related  t^ 


TOD 


RepMqfihe  WukmnHer  Soday^ 


Bstency  as  &  medied  refonaftf  (^0017  kemry. 

In  ftiictf  it  appeared  in  ISIT,  was  repoSbihhed 
in  1827,  and  shall  re-appear  in  a  few  daj^ 
and  behold  the  proof  of  my  inconsisteiKy! 
Some  years  since  there  was  a  g;reat 


case  of  a  man»  who  had  a  small  wonnd  of  the 

anterior  thyro-hjoid  ligament,  through  which 

the  fluids,  taken  into  the  mouth,  escaped.  The 

man  died  in  eisht  months.     The  treatment 

this  view  of  the  subject  would  suggest,  is  the 

total  prevention,  if  possible,  of  the  escape  of    between  the  Lancet  and  the  Medioo-Oiinir^ 

air  through  the  wound,  during  the  taking  of    gical  Review,  which  I  deeply  regretted,  as  ia- 


food  or  drink. 

GUugQW,  14M  December,  1833* 

lUpom  of  Sboctetles. 

WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOGIBTT* 
Sahirday,  December  21, 1833. 

Mr.  Pbttigrbw  in  the  Chair. 

The  Medical  Oaxette,  iU  mitrepreteniatiimr^ 
Dysphagia — Dr,  Gregory* t  BaUot. 

Thb  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  James  Johnson  rose,  and  said,  ''as  it  is 
usual  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  to 
take  notice  of  the  reports  of  speeches,  I  trust 
that  this  Society  will  allow  a  zealous  but  humble 
member,  the  privilege  of  commenting  on  stric- 
tures passed  upon  his  speech  at  a  late  meeting. 
A  medical  Journalist  in  his  publication  of  this 
day,  (he  alluded  to  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Gazette)  has  accused  me  of  tergiversation,  and 
of  having  contradicted  myself,  in  declaring 
opinions  on  medical  reform,  which  were  con- 
tradicted in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review, 
of  which  I  am  the  Editor.  Though  my  ac- 
cuser is  well  aware  of  the  fact,  that,  in  that 
work,  there  are  articles  furnished  by  different 
Individuals,  he  most  erroneously  considers  that 
I  am  the  author  of  every  thing  that  appears. 
There  is  nothing  more  common  than  difference 
of  opinion  entertained  by  different  writers  on 
the  same  subject;  more  especially  on  such  a 
question  as  the  difficult  one  of  medical  reform. 
Illustrations  of  this  finct  are  constantly  afforded 
in  our  ablest  political  reviews,— as  the  Quarterly 
and  Edinburgh.  The  article  attributed  to  me 
was  not  written  by  me,  but  by  the  late  Dr. 
Dill,  of  the  Fever  Hospital ;  and  in  the  same 
volume  is  one  by  myself,  infinitely  more  radi- 
cal than  any  thing  1  have  stated  in  this  Society 
{heart  hear),  and  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
referred  to  {hear,  hear).  The  Editor  did  not 
choose  to  notice  this,  as  it  did  not  suit  his  pur- 
pose ;  but  I  shall  repubUsh  it  within  a  week, 
And  leave  the  profession  to  judge  of  my  con- 


jurious  to  the  fiime  of  the  profession.  I  dis- 
continued it,  and  firom  that  momeot  I  have 
been  assailed  by  the  Medical  Gazette,  thoDgh 
I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  ever  having  given 
the  editor  the  slightest  cause  of  offeneei  Even 
on  a  late  occasion,  he  solicited  my  vote  as  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Physician  to  St.  George's 
Hospital :  I  gave  it  him  cheerfully^  and  hb 
strictures  of  this  day  show  his  .gratitude. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  he  felt  sure 
the  society  entertained  the  highest  respect  fiir 
the  opinions  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  every  occasioo, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  acqfnitled 
himself  at  the  last  meeting  elicited  well  merited 
applause  from  the  numerous  meeting<— <Aaar, 
hear  and  applatue).  He  regretted  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Secretary,  for  were  he  present, 
he  (Mr.  P.)  would  complain  of  the  short  notes 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting,  because 
some  interesting  facts  were  mentioned,  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  society's  records.  He 
alluded  to  the  change  of  the  hair  after  the 
small-pox. 

Dr.  Gregory  said  that  Dr.  Copland  and  him- 
self had  seen  die  case  related  by  the  Chairman 
and  bore  his  testimony  to  its  accuracy. 

Dr.  Johnson  then  called  the  attention  of  die 
society  to  three  cases  of  dysphagia,  in  two  of 
which  the  patients  complained  of  pain  at  the 
cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  though  the  stric- 
ture was  high  up  in  the  oesophagus.  One 
eminent  surgeon  was  afraid  to  pass  a  bougie, 
and  the  other  did  so,  and  greatly  relieved  the 
sufferer. 

Mr.  Dermott  explained  the  cause  of  the  pain 
at  the  cardiac  orifice  by  reminding  the  meet- 
ing of  the  muscularity  of  the  cssophagus  at 
that  part,  and  of  the  strong  ^mpathy  between 
aU  parts  of  that  tube. 

Mr.  Hunt  thought  itof  primaiy  importance 
to  keep  the  state  of  the  constitution  in  view 
before  passing  the  instrument,  as  he  had  known 
cases  in  which  death  followed  in  the  oonrae  of 
two  or  three  weeks  afterwards.  He  wished  to 
ask  Dr.  Johnson  whether  he  did  not  consider 
that  spasmodic  dysphagia  was  of  aon  fieqnent 
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ocenmnce  thin  thai  canaed  by  diange  of 
structure. 

Dr.  Johnson  replied  in  the  afflrmatir^  and 
added  thai  hysterical  and  dyspeptic  women 
were  very  subject  to  it.  One  of  the  diagnostics 
of  permanent  stricture  was  a  copious  discharge 
of  ropy  mucus. 

Mr.  King  was  of  opinion,  thai  the  introduce 
tion  of  a  bougie  was  not  so  dangerous,  as  had 
been  imagined.  He  had  repeatedly  employed 
the  instrument  without  any  bad  result. 

Mr.  Bevor  related  a  case  in  which  a  bougie 
was  sometimes  passed  to  the  cardiac  orifice, 
but  never  into  the  stomach;  and  at  other 
times  it  could  not  be  introduced.  The  patient 
died,  and  on  examination  a  large  ulceration 
was  discovered. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  stated  that  he  had  seen  a 
preparation,  brought  from  the  countiy  by 
Mr.  Langstaff,  in  which  the  stricture  was  at 
the  edge  of  the  epiglottis,  and  nearly  closed 
the  oesophagus.  It  had  follen  to  his  lot  to 
have  seen  several  cases  in  which  strong 
coffee  was  swallowed  with  more  ease  than  any 
thing  else. 

Mr.  Quain  detailed  a  singular  case  of  a 
genUeman,  who  had  constantly  witnessed  the 
sufferings  of  a  friend  afBicted  with  stricture. 
So  great  was  the  impression  on  his  mind,  that 
after  some  time  he  experienced  great  dif- 
ficulty of  deglutition,  and  died  of  spasmodic 
dysphagia. 

Mr.  Dermott  referred  to  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  oesophagus,  and  explained 
the  nervous  sensibility  of  this  part  He  was 
inclined  to  believe,  that  permanent  stricture 
was  more  likely  to  take  place  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  canal,  namely,  its  commencement. 

Dr.  Johnson  agreed  with  the  last  speaker, 
and  said  that  he  bad  no  doubt  but  one  of  the 
cases  he  related  arose  from  spasm  only. 

A  gentleman  mentioned  a  case  of  an  in- 
temperate man,  in  which  inflammation  of  the 


sistent  with  the  regulations  of  this  So- 
ciety, that  a  ballot  be  taken  upon  a  re- 
solution upon  an  evening  succeeding 
to  the  declared  passing  of  the  said  reso- 
lution, more  particularly  as  another  re- 
solution was  discussed  and  passed  on 
the  same  evening  after  the  resolution  re- 
ferred to  was  declared  passed  by  the 
Chairman.'* 


MSDIOAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Monday,  December  23, 1833. 

Mr.  Kingdon  in  the  Chair. 
The  Egg'cup  ctue^Paihology  of  Typkut. 
Tbi  whole  evening  was  occupied  in  traversing 
the  same  ground  as  at  the  last  meeting,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  remarks  on  the  patho- 
logy and  proximate  cause  of  typhus.  The 
Society  then  adjourned  until  Jan.  13tb,  and 
the  President  gave  notice  that  he  should  sum- 
mon a  meeting  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  the  7lh 
of  January,  to  receive  and  discuss  the  petition 
Ibr  medical  reform. 

^ortttgutse  l^ospftal  Kleports. 

(^Continued  from  page  669.) 
Chm-tkoi  womd  of  the  Chett^Ball  lodged. 
R  J.,  a  young  and  healthy  private  soldier  in 
the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  was 
wounded  in  the  back,  Nov.  17Ui.  The  ball 
(musket)  entered  through  the  middle  of  the 
left  scapula  and  penetrated  his  chest,  fracturing 
one  of  the  ribs.  The  first  few  days  the  symp- 
toms were  those  of  high  inflammation  of  the 
chest,  great  pain,  cough,  and  fever,  which 
symptoms  were  allayed  considerably  by  large 
bleedings,  the  establishment  of  suppuration,  &c« 
The  discharge  of  matter  from  the  wound  be- 


I  was  not  able  to  examine  this  patient  with 
the  stethoscope,  from  much  the  same  dreum- 
stanoes  as  prevented  my  doing  so  in  the  last 


came  very  abundant  and  continued  so.  Irrita- 
fflucous  lining  of  the  canal  was  tlie  cause  of  tive  fever  came  on,  and  in  nine  weeks  he 
death.  died. 

Several  other  cases  were  described,  in  which 
the  patients  experienced  great  difficulty,  in 
swallowing  certain  kinds  of  food. 

Dr.  Epps  then  proposed  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  John- 
son, and  after  some  opposition  from  Dr.  Gre- 
gory, was  carried. 

<*  That  the  sense  of  the  Society  be  taken 
upon  the  queitioD|  whether  ii  be  oon- 


Auiopey  ten  houra  after  death, — ^The  cavity 
of  the  chest  was  quite  full  of  purulent  matter, 
and  the  lung  collapsed  to  the  size  of  one's  fist. 
The  lung  did  not  appear^to  have  been  injured 
by  any  pieces  of  bone  or  the  ball.    The  ball 


m 


Ho$fital  Eeparl^^SL  Gemgit. 


^M  foand  within  the  chost,  ib  sowe  degree 
imbedded  in  an  intercostal  space,  about  two 
inches  below  whece  it  had  entered. 

ST.  George's  hospital. 

Concustion  of  the  Brain — Fracture  qf  the 

Cranium — Dea^ 
TueMAs  Callow,  a  carpenter,  was  brought 
to  the  hospital,  Dec.  12tfa,Yt  11  o'clock,  a.m., 
having  been  struck  a  quarter  of  an  hour  pre- 
viouslv  on  the  vertex,  by  a  heavy  parapet  stone. 
He  fell  from  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and 
grazed  the  skin  over  .the  left  temporal  region 
by  falling  on  another  stone.  He  was  taken 
into  tlie  accident  ward  (Oxford)  and  on  exa- 
mination! by  the  house-surgeon,  he  presented 
the  following  series  of  symptoms.  The  pupilv 
qf  both  eyes  were  contracted ;  the  breathing, 
slightly  stertorous,  and  there  was  general  vio- 
lent convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  requiring  several  assistants  to  hold  htm* 
The  bead  was  found  to  be  of  a  remarkable 
shape  (which  we  understood  to  be  natural^ 


l^nei  9nd.tbi9  trephine  anplM  to  ikt:figk$ 
side  of  the  head  (the  paralysis  and  loss  of 
power  being  more  evident  on  the  l^  side  of 
ne  body),  which  if  it  didnoCreHere  thesynp. 
lens  oouid  not  increase  them.  An  inasioa 
fras  accordingly  made  over  the  posterior  and 
superior  edge  of  the  squamous  portion  oS  the 
temporal  bone  when  a  fracture  of  the  bone  was 
discovered  running  downwards  from  th«  rer^ 
lex,  the  trephine  was  applied,  and  on  a  porfkm 
of  ibe  bone  being  elevated,  there  was  «>iHMi  a 
coagulum  of  blood  lying  between  its  inferior 
^rSice  and-  the  superior  surfece  of  the  dura 
mater,  and  from  the  cerebral  membrane  beino' 
pnffed  up  and  giving  no  signs  of  pnhatioo,  it 
was  conjectured  that  some  internal  veaiel  of 
the  brain  was  ruptured,  and  was  constantly 
pouring  out  its  blood  upon  it ;  a  further  por- 
tion of  bone  (near  the  anterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  right  parietal),,  in  the  direction  of  the 
fractuVe,  was  removed  with  Hey's  saw,  an4 
the  same  appearances  as  above  stated  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  temporal  artery,  and 
a  branch  of  arteria  meningea  media  were 
divided  and  allowed  to  bleed  for  a  short  time 
before  they  were  secured  by  a  ligature.  Ne 
relief  whatever  to  the  symptoms  resulted  froi 


the  frontal  eminences  and  the  convexities  of     these  operatidns,  the  patient,  indeed,  appeared 


tfie  temporal  bones  protruding  greatly,  and 
giving  a  very  unusual  appearance  to  it,  to 
those  who  remarked  it  iqt  the  first  time. 
There  was  a  slight  graze  over  the  left  eye^  and 
over  the  squamous  portion  of  the  left  temporal 
bone ;  a  puffy  swelling  could  be  felt  beneath 
the  cranial  integuments,  evidently  resulting 
from  effused  blood,  but  no  fracture  or  depres- 
sion of  bone  could  be  detected  either  on  that 
side  or  the  opposite  one  corresponding  to  it, 
where  the  swelling  beneath  the  integuments 
was  less.  A  gentleman  who  was  present  be« 
lieved  that  he  could  feel  the  ridge  of  a  fracture 
or  depression,  but  on  this  point  we  could  not 
satisy  ourselves. 

He  was  im mediately  bled  from  both  arms, 
and  Jxiv.  of  blood  were  abstracted,  the  blood 
presenting  no  remarkable  appearance.  Shortly 
after  his  admission  the  pupils  of  the  eyes 
became  widely  dilated,  the  breathing  very 
irregular,  laboured,  and  stertorous,  with  ge- 
neral loss  of  muscular  power,  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the 
body,  the  intercostal  muscles  of  the  right 
and  left  sides  acting  freely  in  respiration.  Mr. 
Hawkins  (whose  accident  week  it  was),  was 
immediately  sent  for^  and  on  his  arrival  found 
all  the  above  symptoms  manifestly  increasing, 
the  pupils  becoming  more  widely  dilated;  the 
breathing  more  lalK>ured  and  stertorous,  and 
the  paralysis  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties increasing.  He  examined  the  patient's 
head  very  carefully,  but  could  not*  detect  any 
fracture  or  depression  through  tlie  cranial  in- 
teguments. Mr.  Brodie  and  Mr.  Babii^n 
being  in  the  Hospital  at  the  time,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins requested  their  opinion  on  the  case.  On 
reviewing  ihe  symptoms,  Mr.  Brodie  advised 
that  an  incision  should  be  made  down  to  the 


evidently  worse,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  was  on  the 
point  of  trephining  the  bone  on  the  opposite 
side,  when  the  attention  of  every  cme  wai 
drawn  to  the  apparently  dying  state  of  the 
man,  and  Mr.  Brodie  ana  Mr.  Babington 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  no  possible  good 
could  result  from  it,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  tto«- 
fbre  desisted  from  the  further  performance  of 
an  operation  which  every  one  foresaw  would 
be  of  no  service  or  utility  whatever. 

Mr.  Hawkins  remarked  that  it  was  rerr 
probable  the  fracture  extended  through  the 
base  of  the  skull,  across  the  sella  tunica  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  and  that  the  parietal  bones 
were  driven  in  and  forced  out  the  temporal  ones. 
With  respect  to  the  application  of  the  trepliine 
over  the  course  of  the  meningeal  artery,  many 
surgeons  (Mr. Liston,Mr.liawrence»  and  others) 
Fie  knew  were  averse  to  it ;  there  were  others, 
however,  who  held  an  opposite  ot>inion,  and, 
for  his  own  part,  he  thought  it  was  an  operation 
which  might  always  be  performed  without  in- 
curring any  risk  or  danger.  The  patient, 
when  he  did  die,  would  die  of  suffocation,  from 
the  nerves  of  respiration  ceasing  to  perform 
their  functions.  We  saw  the  man  agaiu  at 
3  p.  M.,  the  respiration  was  slow,  laboured^ 
and  stertorous,  accompanied  with  a  short  catch, 
somewhat  resembling  hiccough.  The  mnades 
of  the  larynx  acted  with  vrolent  spasmodic  ac- 
tion at  each  eflbrt  of  inspiration,  and  the  inier- 
costal  muscles  had  a  tremulous  convulsive 
action  given  to  them.  The  impulse  of  the 
heart  gave  a  thrilling  sensation  to  the' hand 
over  the  whole  anricmar  region ;  the  action  of 
the  ventricles  was  sharp,  and  the  apex,  espe* 
daily,  could  be  felt  distinctly  striking  against 
the  parietes  of  the  chest ;  the  pulse  was  thril- 
ling. 
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Ufi  died  at  5  p.m.  About  an  hour  before 
bis  death  he  brought  up  some  blood  and  mu- 
cus from  the  throat. 

Avtopty  twenty-one  houri  aftef  death,-^ 
On  removing  the  cranial  integuments  the  edges 
of  the  coronal  suture  were  found  separated  to 
the  eitent  of  half  an  inch,  and  at  the  part 
where  the  blow  was  received,  which  was  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  median  line  of  the 
cranium,  and  over  the  coronal  suture,  a  depres- 
sion was  seen,  and  a  fracture  extending  directly 
backwards  from  the  suture  into  the  right  pa- 
rietal bone,  of  from  two  inches  and  a  half  to 
tliree  inches  in  length,  was  noticed.    The 
squamous  sutures  of  the  temporal  bones  were 
somewhat  separated  by  the  blow,  and  causing 
a  fracture  which  extended  downwards  on  each 
side  into  the  basis  cranii,  and  met  in  an  even 
line  in  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
thus  entirely  dividing  the  anterior  from  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  skull  all  round,  the 
fissure  of  the  fracture  was  about  half  an  inch 
wide.     There  was  a  considerable  effusion  of 
coagulated  blood  between  the  external  integu- 
ments and  the  cranium,  more  particularly  on 
the  left  side.    The  membranes  of  the  brain 
were  not  torn,  but  there  were  large  masses  of 
coagulated  blood  over  the  lateral  surface  of 
each  hemisphere  (more  particularly  the  left), 
between  it  and  the  dura  mater,  and  at  these 
parts  the  external  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum 
were  more  or  less  blackened  and  broken  down. 
The  lateral  ventricles  contained  each  a  small 
portion  of  serum.'    The  exterior  and  inferior 
surface  of  the  cerebellum  was  broken  down 
and  engorged  by  the  violence  of  the  contre- 
coup,  and  the  arbor  vitse  was  pale  in  appear- 
ance, and  flabby  in  consistence.     A  large  por- 
.tion  of  coagulum  was  found  in  the  occipital 
basis  of  the  cranium.    The  commencement  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  pons  varolii,  pons  oliviae, 
&c.  did  not  present  any  particular  abnormal 
appearances. 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Cancer  of  the  Breast, — Amputation  by  Mr. 
Lynn. — Cure, 

Maria  Mkek,  set  50,  of  robust  habit  and 
dark  complexion,  applied  to  Mr.  Lynn  for 
advice  about  the  commencement  of  last  Sep- 
tember, under  the  following  circumstances. 
She  has  been  married  about  twenty  years, 
but  has  had  no  children.  About  twenty 
months  previous  to  her  application,  she  re- 
ceived a  very  violent  blow  from  a  door,  which 
was  suddenly  driven  open*  and  the  key  of 
which  came  in  violent  contact  with  her  right 
breast  Some  time  after,  her  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  slight  swelling  in  the  situation 
where  she  had  received  the  injury ;  but  the 
swelling  progressed  very  slowly  until  about 
-eight  or  nine  weeks  ago,  when  it  increased 
alarmingly  in  dimensions,  and  by  the  advice 
of  her  friends  she  applied  to  Mr.  Lynn  for 
2us  opinion  as  to  the  means  most  iikely  to 
aflford  bef  relief^ 


Mr.  Lynn,  after  a  careful  examination  ot 
the  diseased  breast,  pronounced  amputation 
as  the  sole  chance  of  relief.  Sir  Anthony 
Carlislecompletely  disapproved  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, and  mentioned  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
had  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  lived  upwards 
of  thirty  years  after  the  cancer  had  first  set  in, 
ultimately  dying,  not  of  the  disease,  but  of 
old  age. 

Mr.  White,  on  seeing  the  case,  gave  bis 
opinion  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  operation. 
He  stated  his  reasons  for  such  an  opinion  te 
be,  the  quickness  of  its  growth,  and,  secondly, 
the  fact  of  the  surrounding  parts  being  free 
from  disease.  These  he  considered  as  cii^ 
cumstances  which  perfectly  warranted  an  ope^ 
ration.  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  of  Sep*. 
tember  Mr.  Lynn  proceeded  to  perform  ths 
operation  of  removing  the  diseased  breast  On 
jexaroining  the  breast  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  operation,  we  found  a  tumour  about  tbs 
size  of  a  melon ;  it  was  exceedingly  bard,  and 
entirely  free  from  connexion  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  It  was  exquisitely  sensitive^ 
and  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  ulceration. 
There  was  some  enlargement  of  the  veins; 
she  complained  of  darting  pains. 

Mr.  Lynn  having  made  two  semicircular 
incisions,  detached  the  cancerous  breast  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  Three  or  four  arteries 
were  taken  up,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound 
approximated  by  means  of  long  slips  of  ad- 
hesive plaster,  which  were  brought  round  the 
neck. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  the  pre- 
sent was  the  last  operation  which  Mr.  Lynn 
intended  ever  to  perform  in  public,  and  as 
such  excited  some  interest.  The  steady,  in- 
trepid, and  rapid  manner  of  operation  which 
Mr.  Lynn  (who  is  very  closely  bordering  \)h 
ninety  years  of  age)  exhibited,  was  not  a  little 
astonishnig  to  the  persons  present. 

On  the  night  of  the  operation,  the  patient 
was  tolerably  easy,  but  she  complained  of  the 
bandages  being  rather  tight.  Her  bowels 
were  costive,  and  she  was  ordered  some  saline 
aperient  medicine. 

September  18th.  Bowels  regular;  pulse 
scarcely  perceptible.  Wound  dressed  yes- 
terday; adhesions  commencing.  Some  cor- 
dial medicines  were  administered  by  the 
housc'isurgeon,  and  with  good  effect.  Mr. 
Lynn,  however,  entirely  disapproves  of  the 
exhibition  of  stimulants  soon  after  an  ope» 
ration.  He  also  took  occasion  to  warn  the 
pupils  against  giving  patients  animal  food 
After  operations;  he  had  frequently  seen  the 
very  worst  consequences  ensue  on  such  in- 
judicious treatment. 

.  The  patient  now  rapidly  recovered  her 
strength,  and  at  her  own  wish  left  the  hospital 
on  the  *25th  of  September  in  a  very  favourable 
condition. 

On  the  23id  November,  she  came  to  the 
hospital  to  show  herself,  and  by  her  own  state* 
ment  was  in  perfect  health.  As  might  be 
expected,  she  was  somewhat  ia  a  weak  sUte, 
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but  in  every  other  particular  she  was  com-  Body.     Illustrated  by  Five  Imperial   Folio 

pletely  at  ease.  ■  Her  countenance  was  cheer-  Plates,  from  Albinus  and  Cheseldeii.      By  /. 

Kil,  and  she  seemed  deeply  grateful  for  the  Ca^lb,  F.D.SMTrin.,CoIl.  Camb.,  &c. 
cure  which  had  been  performed  on  her,  ^ 

— ^—  BOOKS. 


8T.  Bartholomew's  hospital. 

Porrigo  Lupinotcu 

A  TOUNG  lad,  about  fifteen  years  of  age»  was 
admitted  under  Mr.  Lawrence  with  an  ex- 
tensive scabby  eruption  on  the  head.  These 
scabs  were  of  a  circular  form,  and  of  a  slightly 
yellowish  colour,  their  edges  somewhat  ele- 
vated, and  they  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
4fae  seeds  of  lupines,  from  whence  they  derive 
their  name.  1  he  size  of  each  did  not  exceed 
that  of  a  shilling. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  shaving  the  head 
and  in  constantly  washing  the  scabs  with  soap 
and  water.  The  eruption  has  been  touched 
with  the  argentum  nitratum,  and  purgatives 
administered.  Under  this  treatment  the  pa- 
tient is  now  convalescent. 


NUMBBB  OF  STUDENTS  AT  THE  LON- 
'     DON  UNIVERSITY  AND  KINO's  COL- 
LEGE. 

Universitf.     K.  College. 


Anatomy        • 
Demonstrations 
Chemistry 
Midwifery 


224  .        132 

213  .        130 

171  .  ■  140 

49  .         .98  ' 

'    Medical  Jurisprudence  45  .  63 

The  numbers  attending  Practice  of  Medicine, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Botany,  are  not  given, 
but  we  believe  the  classes  at  the  University 
are  isuch  more  numerous. 


Cases  Illustrative  of  and  Confirmins'  the  Re- 
medial Power  of  the  Inhalation  of  Iodine  and 
Coniuni  in  Phthisis  and  various  disordered 
states  of  the  bungs  and  Air-passages.  By 
Sir  Charles  Scudamork,  M.D.i  P.ILS^ 
Honorary  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  &c.  &c.  2nd  edit.  8vo. 
pp.227.    Longman  and  Co.,' London.'  18^ 

An  Essay  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Ins, 
with  a  different  view  of  its  Relations  and 
Sympathies  from  the  one  usually  received, 
and  an  attempt  to  establish  a  New  Tlieory  of 
the  Action  of  Light  upon  the  Eye.  (Read 
before  tlie  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchester,  November,  1833.)  By  Jobk 
Walker,  Assistant  to  the  Manchester  Eye 
Institution,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  16.  Webb  and 
SimS)  Manche&ter;  Wrightson  and-  Webb, 
Birmingham ;  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Ren- 
Bhaw  and  Rush,  and  John  Churchill,  London. 
1833. 

Anatomical  Plates,  by  Gborgb  Daebt 
Dermott,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and 
Surgery.  ■  Reference  to  the  Diuection  of  the 
Front  of  the  Thiffh,  Plates  1,  2,  3. 
-  These  Plates  have  a  large  sale,  and  well 
deserve  it. 

Illustrations  of  all  the  most  cel^rated  Me- 
dical and  Surgical  Works,  comprising  *a  com- 
plete System  of  Morbid  and  Descriptive  Ana- 
tomy, with  separate  title  pages.  Six  Plates. 
Weekly.     Dulau  and  Co. 

The  cheapest,  and  as  accurate  plates,  as  any 
ever  offered  to  the  medical  profession. 


APOTHECARIES    HALL. 


Names  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the  Court 
of  Examiners  granted  Certificates  of  Qiiali- 
fication  on  Thursday,  December  19th. 


Thomas  Abraham'         ,  ^     . 
Henry  Clapton  Barnard  . 
William  Henry  Bellot    . 
Thomas  Ebbage    . 
Cornelius  Garman  f 
Edgar  Henry  Longstaff 
John  Lindley-  •    .        • 
Jas.  Morrell  Coventry  Primus 
John  William  Potter    . 
Charles  Jacob  Hare  Ray 
Edward  Rigge     •   •     « 
Charles  Thomson  .        ... 
Edward  Wibon  Turner 


Grundisburgh. 

Hereford. 

Stockpqrt* 

Bungay. 

London. 

Lincoln. 

Derby. 

Powys.  . 

Ongari  Essex. 

Woburn  Place. 

Kendall.' 

Croydon. 

Lewes,  Sossex. 


LITERARY   INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr.  Epps  has  in  the  press  a  Case  of  Epilepsy 
of  twenty  years'  standing  cured,   with  the 
Treatment  and  Remarks  thereon. 
.    Preparing  /or  publication,  the  Study  of  Qs* 
oology,  or  History  of  the  Bones  of  the  Human 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr.  Stokes* 8  Lectures We  shall  conameoce 

the  year  with  the  truly  scientific  and  practical 
lectures  of  Dr.  Stokes,  and  insert  one  everv 
week  until  the  course  b  complete. 

Mr.  Hdmes*s  case  next  week. 

Dr.  Thonuon*s  paper  on  the  Apothecaries 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  received. 

Mr,  Swift.— T>T.  — —  *s  lectures  have  not 
reached  us  as  yet,  Dec  26th,  though  delivered 
some  weeks  siuce. 

The  Surgeon-Ge'neral*8  fourth  and  fifth  lec- 
tures have  been  received.  . 

Mr.Dermott's  communication  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

A  Member  of  the  Westmhuter  Afedkal 
Societtf,—The  comment  is  too  causticy^t  is 
more  potent  than  St.  John  Long's  lotion. 

Mr.  Pickford's  communication  is  received. 

Dr.  Ryan  has  removed  his  residence  to  No. 
4,  Great  Queen-street,  St.  James's  Park,  Wctt* 
minster. 


All  Communications  and  Books  for  Review 
to  be  forwarded  (free  of  expense)  10  the  Pub*. 
Ushers,  356,  Stniod^  near  Jung'a  C<ittq|«^ 
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LECTURES  ^^  nUraiUs  bleoded  with  the  Qoguentum 

cetaceuoi,  or  with  zinc  ointment,  in  various 
proportions,  may  be  nsefuUy  employed. 


ON  THR 


PRINCIPLES,  PR  ACTIOS,  4*    OPB-  Another  manner  of  using  mercury  topically 

RATIONS  OF  SURGERY,  '^  that  of  fumigalion.    For  this  purpose,  we 

*«-  m«iAn«>««A»  .Awvvvr    «uwv»*«  employ  au  apparatus  that  is  furnished  with 

n  FBOFBSaOR  BAMUBL  OOOPBR.  .„  {;^J  hett«,^nd  a  copper  tube,  by  which 

Delivfred  ai  the  Umvenity  afLondon^  the  fumes  can  be  conveniently  directed  to  the 

«           1Q40    1099  part  affected.    And  in  order  to  be  able  to  do 

OMfiOfi  JS3^1»9d.  jjjjj  ^^^^^  ^^  jjj^yg  j,^  ^  straight  tube  and 

\ .                                      ,o  -oo*»  »  curved  one,  the  Utter  being  particularly 

LicTUK.  I.XX.,  DiLiYBRBD  MARCH  18, 1833.  convenient  for  ulcers   in  the  thVoat.    The 

Gbntlimbn, — Althougli  mercury  may  not  be  mercurial  fumigating  preparation  in  general 

absolutely  essential  to  the  cure  of  the  vene-  use  is  cmna^r^  or  the  redndphuret  ofmer^ 

real  disease,  yet  as  long  as  it  shall  continue  cury,  from  which  when  it  is  placed  on  the 

to  be  a  remedy  of  greater  power  for  the  pre-  heater,  a  subtile  grey  powder  is  sublimed, 

vention  of  secondary  symptoms  than  aoy  other  which  lodging  on  the  sore,  is  found  in  many 

known  medicine,  its  reputation,  as  a  means  of  instances  to  produce  a  very  bfneficial  effect 

curiL<;  this  disorder,  will  always  stand  high,  upon  it.    I  tiave  seen  sore-tlnroats,  chancres, 

Mercury  is  used  either  topically,  that  is,  as  a  and  other  ulcerations,    which  had    resisted 

direct  application  to  sores,  nodes,  and  other  every  plan  that  could  be  devised  for  weeks 

local  affections,  or  constiiutionaily,  being  in-  and  months,  assume  a  healthy  appearance, 

troduced  into  the  system  either  through  the  and  heal  up  rapidly,  after  fumigation  had  been 

medium  of  the  stomach  or  the  skin.  tried  a  few  times.    To  know  this  truth  is  im- 

Amongstlo|nca/ mercurial  preparations,  the  portant;  much  more  so  than  to  be  able  to 

hiack  w<uh  is  in  very  common  use  for  vene*  say  exactly  how  far  the  specific  power  of  mer- 

real  sores,  both  primary  and  secondary.    It  cury  is  here  concerned  in  the  production  of 

should  vary  in  strength  according  to  circum-  the  good ;  ceitainly  the  fumigation  of  a  sore 

stances;  when  I  was  a  student  the  proportion  of  moderate  size  is  not  likely  to  have  any 

of  the  ingredients  was  a  drachm  of  calomel  to  effect  on  the  constitution ;  1  should  suppose 

a  pint  of  lime  water ;  but  now  it  is  frequently  that  the  methcd  cannot  generally  operate  on 

made  stronger,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  ten  this  principle.    Perhaps,  with  the  exception 

or  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  are  put  into  each  of  fumigation,  I  may  say,  as  a  general  remark, 

ounce  of  lime  water.      With  regard  to  the  that  topical   mercurial  applications  are  not 

manner  of  using  it : — if  the  sore,  or  sores,  are  considered  at  all  more  useful  than  others  which 

on  the  outside  of  the  prepuce,  a  piece  of  lint  contain  no  mercury.    The  black,  or  calomel 

is  dipped  iu  the  lotion  and  applied  to  them,  wash,  is  frequently  made  use  of;  but  I  do 

but  if  the  sores  are  under  the  prepuce,  the  not  know,  that  it  possesses  more  efficacr  than 

introduction  of  lint  into  that  situation  wonld  several  other  astringent  lotions,  which  have 

create  too  much  irritation,  and  the  lotion  may  not  a  particle  of  mercury  in  them, 

therefore  be  occasionally  injected  under  ttie  With  respect  to  the  introduction  of  mercury 

prepuce  with  a  small  syringe.    The  fellow  into  the  system  from  the  surface  of  the  body ; 

troiA,  used  in  the  same  manner,  contains  two  tliis  can  be  accomplished  either  by  robbing 

grains  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  each  mercurial  ointment  into  the  skin,  or  by  mer* 

ounce  of  lime  water.  curial  fumigation  of  an  extensive  portion  of 

JlfercMna/omlmen/t  are  not  in  general  very  the  surface  of  the  body.    Friction  with  the 

good  applications  for  venereal  sores  of  any  ointment,  the  ordinary  method,  the  most  gene* 

description ;  certainly  they  are  not  equal,  in  rally  adopted  as  requiring  no  machine  for  the 

point  of  eiBcacy,  to  many  other  applications,  purpose,  is  practised  by  the  patient  himself 

Somethnes,  how^«,  the  mtguenhm  kfdrar*  who  nbi  tome  part  of  Lis  body,  which  is  fre« 

Toil.  IT*  1 1 
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quendy  the  inside  of  (he  thigh,  for  a  q[uarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  before  the  fire, 
Bomethnes  once  a  day  and  sometimes  twice, 
with  half  a  drachm  or  adrachni  of  the  ointment 
The  quantity  of  ointment  employed,  however, 
varies  in  diflTerent  cases,  according  to  circum- 
stances.   Sometimes  a  scruple,  sometimes  half 
a  drachm,  and  in  other  instances  double  this 
miantity,  or  even  more,  may  be  employed  at  a 
tilbe^    This  it  tefmed  mbbmg  m^  because  a 
poition  of  the  ointment  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  made  to  enter  the  pores  of  the  skin 
by  the  friction,  so  as  to  be  absorbed ;  but, 
•icept  where  the  patient  is  venr  easily  aflfected, 
what  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  should 
Hot  be  wiped  away,  the  patient  putting  on  a^ 
pair  of  flannel,  or  other  drawers  over  it    I 
ought  ta  mention  however,  that  somftfi— 
^Mkm  and  the  ranciditv  of  the  oiiilaeut  to- 
gether (for  yon  will  seldom  meet  with  mer- 
curial ointment  perfectly  tnt  from  rancidity), 
will  bring  out  nnmeroos  pimples,  and  even 
'  etysipelatoos  inflanmation,  and  then  he  should 
be  directed  to  repeat  the  friction  on  another 
part,  and  not  to  leave  any  of  the  ointment 
'«n  the  skin.    Friction  with  mercurial  oint- 
■enC  has  commonly  been  preferred  in  this 
country  to  all  other  plans  of  treating  the  vene- 
real disease;  first,  because  it  has  been  con- 
ceived to  be  the  roost  efficient  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  mercury  in  the  ointment  being 
combined  with  a  very  small  proportion  of 
oxygen,  has  usually  been  given  as  one  reason 
•  for  the  aMeged  fact ;  secondly,  it  eauses  less 
risk  of  disturbing  the  stomach  and  bowels  than 
internal  preparations ;  thirdly,  it  is  frequently 
eonsidered  to  be  the  only  certain  way  of 
getting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mercury  into 
the  system ;  this  is  the  common  opinion.    Pre- 
parations of  mercury,  given  by  the  mouth,  are 
apt  to  disorder  the  stomach,  and  bring  on 
diarrhoea.    1  have  long  suspected  that  the 
'  latter  was  the  principal  cause  that  rendered 
.  mercurial  friction  so  favourite  a  practice ;  for 
while  the  doctrine  prevailed,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  cure  of  syphilis  to  fill  the  patient 
with  mercury,  to  saturate  him  with  it  from 
'  bead  to  foot,  and  to  salivate  him  unmercifully, 
the  stomach  and  bowels  often  revolted  against 
the  scheme,  which  absolutely  could  not  be 
carried  into  execution  in  every  instance,  by 
preparations   designed    for  internal  admini- 
stration. .  It  was  then  chiefly  by  means  of 
mercurial  friction,  that  the  old  fiercely  sali- 
vating practitioners  could  ^t  into  the  system 
as  mucn  mercury  as  they  wished,  not  that  they 
did  not  also  give  internal  preparations  as  far 
as  they  could.    I  believe  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  superior  efficacy  of  mercurial  friction  is 
foundea  on  prejudice,  and  that,  unless  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  be  disordered,  and  the  con- 
stitution cannot  be  affected  with  moderate 
doses  of  the  blue  pill,  it  is  seldom  indispensably 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this  uncleanly 
practice.     In  certain  cases,  you   are  indeed 
'  obliged  to  direct  mercurial  frictions,  as  when 
the  stomach  and  bowels  wUl  not  bear  even  a 


small  quantity  <>f  mercury,  which  oocuMoaDy 
happens,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
more  plans  than  one,  in  order  to  bring  flbe 
system  under  the  influence  of  the  mineiaL 
Under  these,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  ciicam- 
stances,  you  may  be  called  upon  to  prescribe 
frictions  as  well  as  internal  preparations. 

Fumigating  the  turf  ace  of  the  body  b  not 
at  present  deemed  so  necessary  and  eligible  a 
method  of  putting  a  patient  nwler  ch« 
of  metcnry,  as  some  of  its  a  ~ 
endeavoured  to  instil  into  ite* 
profession.    li  isr  atttwAid  widi 
trouble  and  iuLiuuiiMiusu;  it  leouirea  a  no- 
ticQiar  Maohine,  somewhat  resembling  a  seoan- 
chlOTV  >■  which  the  patient  sits  with  his  bead 
•Of  of  an  opening  at  the  top  of  it.     At  the 
bottom  of  the  machine  is  an  iron  heater,  on 
which  a  preparation  of  mercury  is  thrown, 
which  is  sublimed  and  covers  all  the  sarfoce  of 
the  patient's  body ;  of  course,  he  sits  naked  in 
the  machine.    The  preparation  of  mercorr, 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  the  grey-oaktie. 
Another  mercurial  powder,  that  was  recom- 
mended and  used'  by  Mr.  Abernetby,  was 
calomel  that  had  been  put  into  liquor  amnronir-, 
and  then  dried.    After  having  undergone  the 
process,  the  patient  puts  on  his  shirt  or  flannel- 
waistcoat,  and  goes  to  bed.    The  reasons  for- 
merly urged  in  favour  of  the  practice,  are  that 
it  is  less  nitiguing  to  a  debilitated  person,  than 
mercurial  frictions,  and  that  the  system  can 
be  more  quickly  brought  under  the  influence 
of  mercury  than  by  any  other  way  whatsoever. 
This  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Abemethy's 
opinion,  who  was  once  very  sealoas  for  fumi- 
gations ;  but  afterwards  relinquished    them. 
With  regard  to  the  reasons  given  for  the  nse 
of  fumigations,  that  mercury  may  thus  be  em- 
'  ployed,  when  the  patient  is  in  the  weakest 
stale,  and  that  he  may  be  mercurialised  with- 
out the  fatigue  of  friction,  or  the  risk  of  disor- 
dering his  stomach  and  bowels  with  iotemal 
'  prepiirations ;    the  argument,  though    plau- 
sible, has  not  really  much  weight;  because, 
when  the  health  is  seriously  impaired,  we  are 
seldom  jiistided  in  giving  mercury  at  all ;  and 
'  at  all  events,  it  should  then  never  be  intro- 
duced so  rapidly  into  the  system.     But,  gen- 
tlemen, if  you  feel  inclined  to  try  that  plan,  it 
may  be  useful  to  know,  that  it  is'not  necessary 
for  the  patient  to  go  into  the  machine  at  all ; 
he  may  turn  his  flannel  waistcoat  and  drawers 
inside  out,  and  put  them  into  the  machine  to 
be  fumigated.    They  wilt  become  covered  « ith 
the' fine  powder  sublimed  from  the  heater,  and, 
and  on  being  worn  afterwards,  will  salivate 
the  patient  as  well  as  if  he  had  gone  into  the 
machine  himself.    'J  his  feet  was  ascertained, 
I  believe,  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Blicke  of  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Of  the  internal  preparatioiu,  the  piiuta 
hydrargyria  or  common  Mue  pUi,  has  the 
greatest  reputation  in  this  country ;  it  is  one 
of  the  mildest  of  all  the  internal  preparations ; 
you  know  that  the  common  dose  of  it  is  five 
'  grains ;  bot,'  frequently,  yoa  are  called  ilpon 
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tQ  give  ft  laiger  dose,  and  sometimes  a  smaller ; 
A^m  thfee  to  ten  grains  may  be  stated  to  be 
the  ordinary  average  quantity  proper  to  be 
^iyen  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  You  may 
join  it  with  other  medicines,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, as  with  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
the  extract  of  conium,  and  various  other  medi- 
cines, especially  opium.  We  often  combine 
the  blue  pill  with  a  small  quantity  ofopium, 
in  order  to  lessen  its  tendency  to  aflbct  the 
bowels. 

The  hydrargyri  iubmuriat,  or  ccUomei,  is 
not  very  extensively  employed  io  England  for 
the  cure  of  syphilitic  complaiuts^  though  it  is 
a  iavourite  medicine  for  this  purpose  abroad, 
especially  in  Germany.  Even  in  Engkind, 
ih  one  form  of  the  venereal  disease,  calomel  is 
usually  preferred,  viz.  in  syphilitic  iritis.  This 
preparation,  like  the  blue  pill,  may  be  joined 
with  other  medicines,  as  with  ^^uaiacum  and 
the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  which  we  find  is 
the  ease  in  the  compound  calomel  pill,  which  ii 
not  UD frequently  prescribed  in  venereal  affec* 
lions,  but  especially  in  those  which  demand 
merely  slight  alterative  treatment. 

1'he  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  or  corrotive 
wblimaie,  is  a  very  powerful  medicine  as  you 
well  know,  and,  if  it  be  incautiously  given,  it 
may  readily  poison  the  individual.  The  dose 
is  small,  the  average  quantity,  usually  given, 
is  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
When  mixed  with  distilled  water,  it  dissolves 
more  readily  if  a  small  proportion  of  the 
muriate  of  ammonia  be  added.  There  are 
instances,  in  which  from  half  a  grain  to  three 

auarters  of  a  grain  may  be  prescribed  in  divided 
OSes  to  be  taken  in  a  day.  The  liquor  Ay- 
drargyri  oxymuriaHs  of  the  London  Phar- 
macop<Bia,  contains  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of 
the  oxymuriate  in  two  drachms.  When  you 
wish  to  give  it  with  bark,  you  may  dissolve 
one  grain  of  it  in  an  ounce  of  the  tinctura  cin- 
chonas, of  which  a  leaspoonfiil  is  the  proper  dose. 
The  hydrargyrum  cum  creta  is  the  mildest 
preparation  of  mercury  ever  employed  in  this 
country,  and,  oo  this  account,  it  is  preferred  in 
eases,  where  we  wish  to  exert  a  very  slight 
mercurial  influence  on  the  constitution.  It  is 
deemed  the  best  preparation  of  mercurr  for 
infants  who  are  born  with  syphilis  about  tnem ; 
examples  in  which  it  is  found  to  prove  equally 
ttfe  and  efficient. 

.^  One  caution  is  necessary  when  you  are 
giving  patients  mercury ;  namely,  you  should 
watch  Its  effects  very  attentively ;  for  it  will 
act  vny  differently  on  different  individuals. 
Some  will  be  violently  salivated  with  a  few 
grains  of  blue  pill,  as  happened  in  a  case 
which  I  am  now  attending  \  the  patient,  to 
whom  I  am  alluding,  only  took  ten  grains  of 
blue  pill  in  divided  doses,  yet  she  is  most  vio* 
lently  salivated,  and  Vier  mouth  severely, 
almost  dangerously,  ul.fierated.  Some  will  be 
violently  salivated  by  a  scruple  of  blue  oint* 
ment ;  while  other.«  vi|l  use  ftom  one  to  three 
drachms  of  it  da=ay  for  months  together,  with 
no  manifost  eff<M  pp  |he  fimction  of  the    " 


vary  glands,  bowels,  or  other  organs.  The 
doses  of 'mercurial  preparations  must  then  be 
regulated  by  circumstances ;  indeed  it  is  wholly 
impossible  to  give  any  precise  rules  on  this 
head,  on  account  of  tlie  different  effects  of  the 
mineral  on  different  individuals.  I  may  say, 
however,  that  the  safest  plan  is  always  to 
begin  with  small  quantities  of  mercury,  watch- 
in^^  the  effects  of  the  medicine,  aiid  being 
guided  by  them. 

The  action  of  mercury  on  the  animal  eco« 
nomy  is  very  powerful ;  the  nervous,  the  ab- 
sorbent, and  the  sanguiferous  systems  are  all 
considerably  affected  by  it ;  an  universal  irri- 
tability is  excited ;  there  is  a  quickness  of  the 
pulse,  and  a  feverish  state  of  the  whole  con- 
stitution brought  on  by  it ;  the  secretions  are 
all  increased,  especiallv  those  of  the  skin, 
kidneys,  and  salivary  glands.  ScJivaiion,  or 
an  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  and  a  soreness 
and  swelling  of  the  gums  and  mouth,  are  Uie 
effects,  which  surgeons  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  observe  with  attention ;  for  these  are « 
usually  regarded  as  tests  of  the  remedy  having 
a  suflBcient  influence  on  the  system  effectually 
to  cure  the  complaint,  for  which  it  is  given ; 
not  merely  to  cure  the  orimary  wmpUmti, 
but  give  the  patient  the  best  possible  chance 
of  escaping  the  secondary  ones*  In  fact,  this 
is  tlie  main  object  of  giving  mercury;  we  know 
that  we  can  cure  the  primary  symptoms  with- 
out mercury ;  and  were  th^  alone  abstract- 
edly considered,  perhaps,  we  should  never  be 
justified  in  salivating  the  patient  at  all.  But 
the  great  and  solid  argument  for  mercurialisa- 
tion  is,  that,  without  it,  the  patienu  will  be 
more  likely  to  be  attacked  by  secondary  symp- 
toms. Well,  this  affection  of  the  gums  and 
mouth,  and  this  increased  action  of  the  salivary 
glands,  are  generally  regarded  as  tests  of  the 
constitution  being  sufficiently  influenced  by 
the  remedy  for  the  attainment  of  the  grana 
indication  in  view,  namely,  not  merely  that  of 
removing  the  primary  complaints,  but  the  still 
more  important  one  of  preventing  the  occur- 
rence of  secondary  symptoms. 

The  first  change  perceived  is  a  copper  taste  % 
in  the  mouth ;  the  oreath  acquires  a  peculiar 
foetid  smell;  sometimes  letting  out  a  secret 
which  the  individual  may  not  always  wish  to 
be  known,  namely,  that  he  is  under  a  mercu- 
rial course;  his  watch  and  the  money  in  hit 
pocket  will  also,  in  consequence  or  the  trans- 
piration of  the  mercury  from  the  surfiice  of 
the  body,  become  coated  with  mercury,  so  aa 
to  let  out  the  same  information  to  persons  who 
are  observant;  and  you  know,  that  in  every 
family  ^ere  is  always  a  vigilant  party  on  the 
look  out  for  such  things,  especially  the  women 
(a  laugh).  When  mercury  is  given  in  ordi« 
nary^ses,  a  swellins  and  sponginess  of  the 
gums  are  generally  broueht  on— an  inflam- 
mation and  tenderness  of  them ;  an  uneasi- 
ness, pain,  and  looseness  of  the  teeth,  and 
more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth*  When  the  constitution 
it  xemaxka^ly  susceptiblft  of  the  action  of 
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ineicniy,  i  very  small  (jaantity  of  if  will 
flometimes  throw  the  patient  into  a  violent 
salivation,  attended  with  ulceration  and  even 
slouching  of  the  parts  in  the  moupi.  The 
gums  and  mucous  membrane  of  tli<\  mouth 
will  ulcerate ;  the  edges  of  the  tongue  wiU  be 
in  the  same  condition ;  and  the  tongue,  itself 
may  swell  to  an  enormdus  size,  and  be  preyed 
against  the  teeth;  in  consequence  or  which 
deep  ulcerated  indentations  will  be  formed  in  it ; 
I  have  frequently  seen  the  ulceration  so  severe 
as  to  extend  through  the  cheek,  and  even  pro- 
duce extensive  mortification  of  the  parts,  with 
necrosis  of  the  jaw.  It  is  this  risk  which 
should  always  induce  you  to  begin  with  smalt 
doses  of  mercury,  and  to  watch  their  effects. 
The  quantity  of  saliva,  discharged  from  a  pa- 
tient in  a  complete  salivation.  Is  sometimes 
very  copious — ^from  three  to  four  pints  may  be 
poured  out  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  I  never 
look  upon  a  patient,  in  a  state  of  violent  sali- 
vation, without  a  feeling  of  disgust,  for  I  know 
that  it  is  a  practice  completely  unnecessary—. 
nay,  it  is  highly  prejudicial;  and  I  should 
therefore  say,  it  is  a  cruel  mode  of  administer- 
ing mercurv,  by  no  means  justified  by  any- 
thing, which  is  made  out  respecting  the  true 
character  of  the  venereal  disease,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  however,  that  such  practice  is  not  now 
common  in  London;  but  whoever  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  mercurial  courses 
pursued  in  the  foul  wards  of  the  London  hos- 
pitals a  few  years  ago,  will  never  forget  the 
horrid  scenes  there  displaved.  At  that  period 
ain  immense  number  of  deaths  were  actually 
produced  by  the  abuse  of  mercury.  You 
must  therefore,  gentlemen,  be  cautious  in  your 
manner  of  giving  this  powerful  mineral ;  for 
if  it  be  introduced  too  quickly  or  copiously 
into  the  system,  you  will  sometimes  not  be 
able  to  stop  the  salivation  for  a  considerable 
time.  Thus,  the  poor  woman,  whom  I  am  now 
attending,  was  at  first  under  a  physician,  who 
gave  her  ten  grains  of  blue  pill  in  divided 
doses :  this  quantity,  as  I  have  told  you,  pro- 
duced a  most  violent  salivation,  with  loss  of 
all  the  teeth,  and  ulceration,  and  sloughing. 
Here  no  blame  could  attach  to  the  practitioner ; 
there  must  have  been  an  idiosyncrasy  con- 
cerned, or  an  extraordinary  susceptibility  of 
the  action  of  mercury,  such  as  could  hardly 
have  been  contemplated.  But,  even  in  com- 
mon constitutions,  severe  ulceration  will  some- 
times come  oYi  before  you  are  able  to  check 
the  mercurial  action  ;  and,  1  may  say,  that  we 
know  of  no  means  that  will  check  a  salivation 
so  quickly  as  mercury  will  bring  it  on.  The 
usual  plans  resorted  to  for  this  object  are  ex- 
posure to  cold  air,  the  exhibition  of  saline 
purgative  medicines,  and  the  use  of  gargles, 
especially  those  containing  the  chloride  of 
soda.  When  there  is  ulceration,  you  may  em- 
ploy the  same  garble,  or  one  of  muriatic  acid. 
There  are,  gentlemen,  one  or  two  interesting 

Zuestions  connected  with  this  subject,  namely, 
ow  far  salivation  is  a  right  criterion  of  the 
influence  9f  mercury  on  the  constitution  7  and 


hW  far  it  is  a  means  of  judging  wlietlier  that 
influence  is  such  as  affords  the  patient  the  best 
chance  of  secondary  symptoms  bein^  prevented, 
and  the  primary. affection  cured  in  the  most  ez- 

fditious  and  favourable  manner?  Perhaps 
may  say,  as  a  general  remark,  that  salivatioa 
is  a  good  test  for  these  purposes;  but  the 
remark  is  liable  to  exceptions ;  for  some  indi- 
viduals cannot  be  salivated  by  any  quantity  of 
mercury,  and  yet  their  venereal  complunts 
will  get  well  with  tolerable  facility;  while 
others  may  be  salivated  by  a  few  grains  of 
blue  pill,  and  therefore  long  before  any  ade- 
quate mercurial  impression  can  have  been 
made  on  their  disorder.  But  supposing  sali« 
vation  to  be  generally  a  good  test  of  the  proper 
itafluence  of  mercury  on  the  system,  then  the 

auestion  arises— to  what  degree  are  we  to  un- 
erstand  that  salivation  is  to  be  carried? 
Certainly  not  so  far  as  to  bring  on  ulceration 
and  sloughing  of  the  mouth,  or  even  to  pro- 
duce so  promse  a  discharge  of  saliva  as  to 
make  it  run  out  of  the  mouth  in  streams :  this 
is  not  at  all  requisite  as  a  test  of  the  adequate 
influence  of  mercury.  Neither,  gentlemen, 
are  you  to  imagine,  that  you  are  to  ^ve  mer- 
cury in  the  same  quantity  during  the  whole 
time  that  the  medicine  may  be  proper :  some- 
times it  may  be  necessary  to  suspend  the  use 
of  the  medicine  in  consequence  of  the  gums 
getting  too  tender:  and,  under  other  circum- 
stances, where  the  constitution  is  diflBcalt  to 
affect  with  mercury,  you  may  be  required  to 
increase  the  quantitv  of  it  Indeed,  there  is 
onlv  one  general  rule  which  I  can  give  you, 
and  which  was,  I  think,  given  by  Mr.  Hunter. 
namely,  that  you  must  be  gukled,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  mercury,  partly  by  its  influence 
on  the  disease,  and  partly  by  its  influence  on 
the  constitution  ;~you  must  watch  its  effects 
both  on  the  disease  and  on  the  constitution. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  light  that  has  been 
thrown  on  the  venereal  disease  by  the  inves- 
tigations, undertaken  by  the  fate  Mr.  Rose, 
and  followed  up  most  ably  in  several  military 
hospitals,  I  believe  that  mercury  is  still  rather 
more  freely  employed  than  it  ought  to  be.     I 
should  say,  that  a  moderate  swelling  and  ten- 
derness of  the  gums,  a  distinct  copper  taste  in 
the  mouth,  and  a  gentle  increase  in  the  secretion 
of  saliva,  are  the  three  conditions  which  we 
should  aim  at  bringing  about ;  a  more  violent 
merciirialisation  is  not  only  generally  unne- 
cessary, but  decidedly  injurious.    As  for  the 
length  of  time  that  the  salivation  should  be 
kept  up,  it  is  difficult,  also,  to  lay  down  any 
precise  rules  on  this  point ;  sometimes  all  the 
specific  characters  of  the  uk^r  will  be  removed 
before  it  will  heal,  and  sometimes  a  chancre 
will  heal  so  rapidly,  that  you  have  little  op- 
portunity to  give  mercury  before  it  is  wJl. 
When  the  complaint  yields  in  this  rapid  man- 
ner, it  is  usual  to  continue  the  employment  of 
mercury  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  this 
is  done  to  diminish  the '  risk  of  secondary 
symptoms.    In  other  instances,  where  the  sore 
heals  very  tardily,  perhaps  when  a  bubo  ia 
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ftlao  present,  the  disease  wilt  not  eet  well  for 
nonths,  though  all  the  specific  characters  of 
venereal  ulceration  may  be  removed ;  then,  of 
course,  you  would  not  think  of  continuing  mer- 
cury till  cicatrisation  had  taken  place. 

Great  judgment  is  required  in  the  treatment 
of  syphilitic  complaints,  and  it  b  impossible  to 
give  any  but  general  rules  for  your  guidance, 
80  numerous  are  the  peculiarities  of  different 
cases,  and  so  remarkable  the  differences  of 
susceptibility  of  different  constitutions,  with 
regard  both  to  the  effects  of  the  disease  and 
the  remedies  for  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  now  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  diet  and  regimen  to  be  observed  during 
a  mercurial  course.  Tliis  subject  is  important 
because  if  you  give  a  patient  mercury,  and 
allow  him  to  continue  his  usual  diet,  and  to 
follow  his  common  occupations,  you  will  ge- 
nerally be  disappointed  in  the  results  of  your 
treatment  If  you  allow  a  patient  to  take 
wine  and  a  full  diet,  to  walk  about  the  streets, 
to  eipose  himself  to  all  weathers,  and  even  to 
ride  on  horseback,  as  some  are  disposed  to  do, 
I  think  vou  will  observe,  that  secondary  symp- 
toms will  be  more  likely  to  come  on,  and  even 
affections  of  the  periosteum  and  boues  will  be 
more  frequently  produced.  I  always  recom- 
mend my  patienu  to  clothe  themselves  more 
warmly  than  usual,  and  to  confine  themselves 
at  home ;  but  there  are  many  who  will  not 
submit  to  this,  they  say  they  are  obliged  to  go 
to  their  offices,  or  counting-houses,  and  that 
they  have  no  choice ;  I  then  say,  that,  if  this 
be  the  case,  any  unfavourable  circumstances, 
which  may  occur,  must  be  imputed  not  to  my 
having  omitted  to  give  them  good  advice,  but 
to  their  not  folk)wing  it 

As  mercury  produces  a  quickness  of  the 
pulse,  and  a  feverish  state  of  the  srstem,  it  is 
advisable  not  to  let  the  patient  have  a  full 
meat  diet ;  it  is  better  for  him  to  live  on  light 
fiirinaceous  food,  such  as  milk,  sago,  arrow- 
root, &C.  This  practice  is  consistent  with  me- 
dical science  en  another  account ;  for,  in  many 
venereal  cases,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  inflam« 
nation  present;  perhaps  in  the  groin  there 
may  be  severe  inflammation,  or  a  similar  stale 
of  the  throat  may  exist  Under  these  circum- 
stances, letting  the  patient  have  a  full  diet  would 
be  contrary  to  all  the  rules,  which  influence 
both  physicians  and  sureeons  in  their  treat- 
ment of  disease  in  general.  When  the  patient 
is  in  so  reduced  and  weak  a  state,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  let  him  have  plenty  of  animal 
food,  I  should  say,  that  mercury  can  then 
rarely  do  him  any  good.  It  is  especially  neces- 
sary, also,  during  a  mercurial  course,  to  re- 
commend abstinence  from  all  acid  drinks  and 
acid  fruits,  for  mercury  has  often  a  tendency 
to  produce  diarrhoea,  and  even  mercurial  fric- 
tion will  sometimes  act  more  on  the  bowels 
than  on  the  salivary  glands.  When  diarrhoea 
has  been  induced  by  the  use  of  mercury,  the 
condition  of  the  patient  b  much  the  same  as 
if  he  had  dysentery ;  a  slimy  matter  b  db- 
dttigtdfrooi  bb  boweUfiod  frequently  blood. 


Under  such  circumstances,!  need  scarcely  sayj 
you  must  discontinue  the  mercury,  for  the 
further  adminbtration  of  it  would  not  only  do 
no  good  to  the  venereal  complaint,  but  put  the 
Datient*f ,  health  into  a  most  dangerous  state. 
Let  the  mercury,  then,  be  left  off,  and  have 
recourse  to  opium  and  rhubarb,  or  the  chalk 
mixture. 

Sometimes  mercury  has  a  peculiar  effect  on 
the  skin,  for,  in  some  constitutions,  you  wiU 
find,  that  it  brings  out  a  specific  eruption, 
which  is  named  the  mercufial  erythema,  or 
eczema.  The  cause  of  this  eruptive  affectioa 
was  not  at  all  understood  till  about  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  its  nature 
was  made  out  by  some  of  the  practitioners  of 
Dublin.  Previously  to  the  date,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  the  case  was  supposed  to  be  a  qr- 
philitic  eruption  ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  action  of  mercury  ia 
particular  constitutions.  It  is  generally  pre* 
ceded  by  an  increased  heat  of  the  surface,  ac- 
celerated pulse,  difficulty  of  respiration,  and 
more  or  less  fever.  On  the  first  or  second  day 
after  the  feverbh  attack,  the  erythematic  af- 
fection makes  its  appearance,  sometimes  bearing 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  urticaria,,  or 
nettle-rash,  and  when  it  assumes  this  form, 
you  will  always  find  the  disorder  very  slight ; 
but,  in  other  instances,  large  red  patches  appear 
on  the  surface,  crowded  with  vesicles,  which, 
uniting  altogether,  may  cover  the  greater  part 
of  the  body.  After  a  time  they  burst  and  form 
incrustations  in  the  skin,  and  the  patient, 
from  the  extent  of  sur&ce  affected,  is  really  in 
a  very  distressing  condition.  Under  wrong 
treatment  this  b  actually  a  dangerous  compbint ; 
and,  in  former  times,  when  the  disease  was  sup- 
posed to  be  syphilitic,  the  quantity  of  mercury 
used  to  be  increased,  and  the  patieqt  destroyed. 

Former  practitioners  were  confirmed  in  their 
suspicions  that  thb  was  a  syphilitic  eruption 
by  the  fact,  that  eruptions  are  rarely  the  con- 
sequence of  mercury,  but  very  frequently  the 
consequence  of  the  venereal  disease ;  therefore 
the  cutaneous  affection  was  ascribed  to  the 
latter  disorder,  and  treated  as  such  by  pushing 
the  mercury  in  greater  quantities,  according 
to  old  maxims  and  firmly  rooted  prejudices. 
As  the  mercurial  erythema  sometimes  comet 
on,  when  only  a  small  quantity  of  mercury 
has  been  exhibited;  it  is  supposed,  that  it 
can  occur  only  when  there  b  a  particular 
idiosyncrasy  in  the  individual :  it  is  asserted 
that  it  never  takes  place,  except  when  the 
patient  has  been  exposing  himself  to  cold 
damp  air.  Here,  then,  b  another  reason,  why 
tlie  kind  of  regimen,  which  I  have  recom- 
mended, should  be  attended  to.  Sometimes 
the  eruption  begins  on  the  part  where  the 
patient  has  been  rubbing  in  mercury,  as  on 
the  thigh  or  lee ;  but,  in  many  instances,  it 
comes  on,  though  the  mercury  has  been  given 
only  internally;  so  that  the  friction  b  not 
essential  to  its  production.  The  treatment 
consbts  in  fomenting  the  parts  well  with  a  de* 
coction  of  poppy-heeds  or  chamomile  floweit : 
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jvoi  diKontinne  the  meremT,  as  a  matter  of 
conrte,  and  administer  smaR  doses  of  antt- 
moaial  powder  and  saline  pargatires,  or  castor 
oil,  to  which  some  practitioners  are  \erj  par- 
tiai.    When  the  mflammation  has  abated,  and 
there  b  merely  a  disebarge  from  the  surfiice, 
then  sarsaparilia  ma^  be  given,  or  bark  with 
diluted  sQlphuric  acid,  care  being  talcen  that 
the  patient  may  have  a  light  notritioQs  diet. 
^e  warm  bath  will  also  be  a  means  of  afford- 
Ine  |reat  relief    If  the  part  be  excoriated,  it 
wul  be  necessary  to  apply  the  zinc  ointment. 
MercuiT  acts  upon  some  individuals  like  a 
poison:  they  are  seized  with  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  tremblings  of  the  limbs,  oppression 
of  the  breathing,  and  irregular  pulse.    \Vlien 
you  observe  such  indisposition  in  a  person 
iemploying  mercury,  you  may  conclude  that 
this  mineral  is  actually  producing  a  deleterious 
impression  on  the  system.     It  was  noticed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  Lock  Hospital, 
that  every  vear,  when  it  was  the  custom  to 
salivate  freely,  a  certain  number  of  individuals 
in  that  institution  died  suddenly  during  a  mer- 
curial course;  they  were  first  afTected,  as  I 
have  described,  and,  on  attempting  to  make 
the  slightest  effort,  they  suddenly  dropped 
down  dead.    These  cases  were  not  taken  par- 
ticular notice  of,   till  Mr.  Pearson   pointed 
them  out  to  the  profession,  and  explained  the 
tause  of  them.    He  learned,  indeed,  from  ex- 
perience, that  they  arose  from  the  deleterious 
action  of  mercury  on  the  constitution.     The 
dangerous  affection,  which  I  am  speaking  of. 
Is  called  the  mercurial  erythttmu^.    I  need 
lardly  say,  that  the  treatment  consists  in  sus- 
pending the  use  of  mercury  altogether,  letting 
the  patient  be  exposed  to  a  pure,  cool,  dry 
air,  administering  tonics,  especially  sarsapa- 
Xilla,  or,  as  some  practitioners  prefer,  ammonia 
in  camphor  mixture. 
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OtifTLBMBK,^!  commence  the  course  by 
catering  at  once  on  the  subject  of  particular 
diseases.  I  am  aware  that  the  common  prac- 
tice is  to  occQpy  the  early  part  of  a  course  on 
A»  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  with  pre- 
Ihirinary 'discussions  on  general  patholoncal 
subjects.  To  this  I  h«ve  strong  objections. 
Every  man  who  assumes  to  himself  the  ofice 
of  a  teacher,  no  matter  what  the  fact  may  be, 
Aonld  presume  tfiat  bis  auditors  are  ignorant 
of  the  subject  he  is  about  to  leach ;  if  be  does 
not  he  most  be  unjust  to  his  class.  Some  of 
the  c)ns  must  be  ignorant  of  the  information 
ge  wishes  to  convey,  and  he  should  take  it  for 
P»«w  that  rfl  are  ».    To  ceaneiKe  with 


the  consideration  of  general  dc 
argue  that  the  whole  class  was  acqaaiaiei 
with  the  subject  in  all  its  bearinga,  and  capa- 
ble of  understanding  its  principles  witbooC  any 
previous  illustration.    I  think  this  is  begioniiMr 
at  the  wrong  end.    My  plan  is  first  to  teach 
the  facts,  and  then  the  general  principles  and 
conclusions  to  which  these  fiKts  lead.     It  is  of 
the  deepest  importance  in  the  study  of  Medi- 
cine to  be  able  to  form  a  coUection  of  lavs  or 
fixed  principles.    In  your  professional  cancr, 
nothing  will  give  you  so  much  satis&ctioD  as 
having  in  your  minds  a  number  of  established 
fkcts  and  fixed  rules  to  bear  on  every  case 
which  comes  under  your  cognisance.     We 
eommonly  hear  of  the  uncertainty  of  medi- 
cine   and    the    instability    of    its    pnctioe, 
it  is  said  to  have  as  many  phases  as  the 
moon,  and  as  many  changes  as  the  tide;  hot 
tdttt  all,  I  think  this  expressna  is  more  gene- 
ral among  those  who  know  little  than  anaoag 
those  who  know  much.    Those   who  have 
successfully  laboured  in  treasoring^  op  a  store 
of  deep  and  extensive  knowledge  aie  firmly 
convinced,  that  though  some  cases  are  involved 
in  doubt  and  obscurity,  the  general  ccitaiuty 
of  medicine  is  at  present  increased  &r  beyond 
what  it  was  in  former  times.     No  man,  ex- 
cept one  in  full  and  extensive  practice,  earned 
by  industry  and  capacity,  can  be  aware  of  the 
vast  improvements  of  modem  practical  medi- 
cine, and  of  the  number  of  lives  which  are 
saved  by  the  judicious  treatment  wbidi  the 
rapidly  prugressive  improvement  of  aaedical 
science  has  introduced.     Medicine  ia  BMch 
more  certain  now  than  it  was  in  past  timesi 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this,  one  of  whkh 
is,  that  at  the  present  period  diagnosis,  the 
guide  and  master  key  to  sound  treatnaeiit,  b 
more  certain.    Here,  gentlemen,  is  a  great 
souree  of  certainty  in  the  practice  of  mcvlieine 
Yon  will  find  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  that 
the  old  saying  of  **  doctors  difl^r,**  will  be- 
come less  frequently  applicable,  becaase  as 
the  education  and  acquirements  of  medical 
men  become  more  extended,  diagnosb  will  be 
reduced  to  fixed  rules  and  difference  of  opinioa 
will  be  very  seMom  observed.    A  vast  oumber 
of  local  diseases,  formerly  wrapt  in  obscnritT, 
are  now  detected  with  the  most  unerring  cer- 
tainty, and  thb  certainty  of  diagnosia  mnst 
bear  on  fixed  principles  of  treatment  and 
similarity  of  practice.    Another  vast  aoiirce 
of  increased  certainty  is  the  Ibct,  now  ex- 
tensively established,  that  the  element  of  a 
peat  number  of  diseases  is  the  same.     This 
IS  an  important  law,  because  the  dednction 
from  it  is,  that  the  principles  of  treatment  are 
the  same  in  these  cases.    The  principles  of 
treatment  in  a  case  of  hydrocepfaakn  and  in  a 
case  of  vomiting  from  gastritis  may  be,  and 
often  are,  completely  identical,   becanae  in 
many  cases  both  are  reducible  to  a  common 
action.    In  the  one  case  we  have  to  deal  with 
infiammatory  action  in  the  stomach,  in  the 
other  we  have  to  treat  an  iafiammatien  of  the 
ttembranea  .of  the  brain.    The  ptmOfte  te 
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both  e$Em  »  to  deplete  die  soArinff  omn 
aod  to  dimiiiisfa  or  itmore  every  thiny  Uiet 
kiMpfl  «p  irritetioD.  Pithologkal  afiatomy, 
too,  bee  efllteted  e  mt  detl  for  medicine  by 
the  iuprovemeiits  in  diagnosis  which  it  hai 
ietfodnced,  end  by  redncing  to  one  cliss  a 
vast  naaber  of  aflections  (brmerly  supposed 
to  be  unaoalogons  and  distinct. 

Befoie  1  commence  eoteriner  on  the  con-' 


irith  Titeenl  disease  comes  on ;  yoii  nay  take 
Ibis  with  you  as  a  welWpitnred  hist  Yea  wiil 
bave  at  some  period  a  complieatioD  with  lOdd 
disease  ia  tbe  head,  or  local  disease  in-  tbi 
chest,  or  in  the  belly,  or  in  tbe  ctitolallf^ 
systeai^  or  perhaps  all  the  great  viscera  in  the 
body  will  be  simultaneously  afected.  My  ei^* 
jfetienoe  on  this  point,  aher  having  attended 
the  fever  wards  of  the  Meath  Hospital  meny 


sideration  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of    years,  is  this,  that  among  ill  the  cases  which 

were  admitted  under  such  circumstance^  there 
were  very  few  indeed  in  which  - 1  could  not 
say  that  the  patient  bad  something  more  than 
fever.  Many  were  admitted  who  presented 
no  indication  of  disease  in  the  head,  cliest,  of 
digestive  tube ;  all  that  could  tbe  said  of  thent 
at  the  period  of  their  admbsioti  wis,  that  they 
had  fever;  but  my  experience  of  them  is  that 
hi  a  vast  majority,  there  was  during  their  pro* 
gressonequfvoeelevidede^e  of  the  supervention 
ef  visceral  disease.  1 4o  not  go  as  fer  as  the 
disciples  df  Broossais'have  gone,  nor  do  f 
mean  to  say,  that  all  fevers  are  symptomatic; 
aH  I  assert  Is  that  at  some  period,  most  fevers 
are  complicated  with  local  disea.«e.  I  admit 
that  there  is  a  vast  number  of  symptomatic 
fcivei^,  but  I  believe  there  are  (wo  which  are 
essentially  simpie,  typhus  and  intermittent. 
The  progress  of  medicine  has  shown  that  these 
may  exist  in  ttie  simple  form,  and  that  their 
Oomplicalions  may  be  secondary ;  this  I  believe 
to  lie  the  fact,  but  the  almost  invariable  liabi« 
hty  to  complication  'm  a  point  of  the  liighest 

|»esonies,  or  should  presume  to  be  ignorant  of     importance.    We  scarcely  ever  see  typhus 


of  the  digestive  ^sten,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  mention  another  peculiarity  of 
the  mode  of  teachin|^  the  theory  and  practice 
ef  medicine  adopted  in  this  school.  The  ordi* 
ftary  way  of  lectnring  medicine  in  the  schools 
is  this:  the  teacher  begins  by  going  over  at 
great  length  the  whole  subject  of  fevers,  and 
then  prooeeds  to  the  consideration  of  tiie  signs, 
symptoms,  and  treatment  of  local  diseasesL 
We  reverse  this  mode  here ;  we  begin  by 
teaching  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  local 
diseases,  or  affections  of  particular  organs,  and 
having  studied  these  with  care  and  attention, 
we  then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  fevers/ 
In  point  of  fact,  we  are  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  troth  of  this  splendid  conclusion  in 
awdicine,  that  local  diseases  may  bt  con- 
sidered, as  it  were,  the  alphabet  of  fevers,  and 
thet  to  have  a  distinct  and  accnrate  eon- 
caption  of  the  whole  subject  of  fever,  it  te 
essenlially  necessary  that  we  shodid  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  kinds  of  local  ditease.  To 
commence  with  a  class  which  the   teacher 


accompanied  by  symptoms  of  local  disease; 
and  with  respect  to  intermittent,  in  ninety-nine 
eases  out  of  a  hundred,  visceral  disease'of  the 
head,  or  chest,  Or  belly  may,  and  will,  super- 
vene. 

Another  great  feet  bearing  on  this  subject, 
and  which  pathological  anatomy  has  estab- 
Kshed  beyond  tbe  possibility  of  a  doubt,  Is, 
that  in  the  great  minority  of  cases  having  i 
fetal  termination,  death  is  caused  by  disease 
of  some  particular  organ  or  organs.  The  old 
notion  of  the  cause  of  death  was,  that  the  pa- 
tient died  of  debility  or  exhaustion.  In  cho. 
lera,  in  tetanus,  in  hydrophobia,  we  cannot,  to 
be  sure  demonstrate  any  appreciable  lesion  of 
structure,  and  we  may  say,  if  we  like,  that 
the  patient  died  of  debility ;  but  this  does  not 
hold  good  in  cases  of  fever,  for  on  dissection 
yon  wiil  generally  find  disease  sufficient  to 
aceonnt  for  death,  even  though  there  had 
been  no  fever  at  all.  From  these  circcnn- 
stanoes  it  follows  that  in  the  management  of 
fevers,  the  attention  of  the  physician  most  be 
directed  to  the  local  affections,  or,  at  all  events 
that  to  understand  fever  well  and  treat  it  suc- 
cessfully, he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture and  treatment  of  every  form  of  visceral 
disease.  It  will  be  sufBcient  for  me  to  call 
yam  attention  to  this  fact  thai  there  it  no/  a 
single  QcuUloetU  dtteate  whkh  mag  notoccur 
(kmng  the  progrets  of  ajtver.  This  is  a 
bread  and  general  proposition.  *  If  yon  'look. 

it»ehMicifrisih«ged,aiidtbica»pUciittoa    tothSQcrvovS'syftmyottifffliiidinpvtletff' 


the  phenomena  of  local  diseases,  unacquaiiffed 
with  the  rules  on  which  their  diagnosis  de- 
pends, and  unacquainted  with  the  principles 
which  should  regelate  their  treatment;  to 
besin  with  such  a  class  by  entering  at  once  on 
the  subject  of  fever  would  in  my  opinion  t>e  ex- 
tremely wrong.  You  will  read  in  books  and 
bear  tinchers  speak  of  MHous  fevers,  of  nervous 
fbvers,  of  catarrhal  fevers,  of  gastric  fevers, 
end  of  simple  fevers.  These  expressions  are 
founded  on  the  fact  of  tbe  complication  or  non- 
oompMcation  of  fever  with  local  disease  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  system.  If  simple  fever 
was  the  rule,  and  its  complication  the  excep- 
tion, then,  indeed,  there  would  be  some  reaaoc 
fer  persuing  the  ordinary  track  of  medical 
instruction,  and  we  might  commence  by  teach- 
ine  the  subject  of  fever  independent  of  local 
inflammation.  But  the  truth  is,  that  fever  in 
dw  nmfleform  is  the  exception,  and  itt  ctfm* 
pt¥:ati(m  the  ruie^  and  that  to  have  a  correct 
idia  of  fever,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
term,  we  must  previously  )>08sess  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  affections  of  particular  organs. 
The  progress  of  medicine  has  established  by 
the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  that  simple 
lever  is  a  matter  of  extremely  rare  oecurrence, 
se  rare,  in  fact,  that  yon  might  pass  throoffh 
tbe  practice  of  a  flsver  hospital  for  years  with- 
out meeting  with  a  single  case  which  yon 
ceald  say  was^  tbroiigh  its  whole  course,  a 
of  p«e,  esientiel  fever.    Sooner  or  later 
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jprlia  b»r«  dleA  of  fever,  tiaeet  xA  lMi0«  fat 
rimoil  erery  ptrt  of  it,  infUmmalioD  or  con* 
geslioii  Ia  the  oerebrdn,  in  the  cerebeUavi 
mad  in  the  spinal  ooid.  Ifyoa  ^  to  the  rcepi- 
saloiy  eastern,  you  will  see  all  kinds  ofibade», 
and  Taneties  of  inflammatory  action;  fhiek* 
9oing  and  ulceration  of  the  bronchial  mem* 
brane,  hepatisationi  congestion,^ and  deetroc- 
tton  of  the  parencli^Balotts  tissue,  eflbsions  of 
lymph,  serum,  or  pus  into  the  pleural  cavities. 
As  yeu  proceed  in  your  examination  you  will 
discoTCr  now  lesions;  you  may  see  the  whole 
lung  filled  with  lately  formed  tubercular  matter, 
you  will  meet  with  the  destructive  ravages  of 
phthisis.  Yon  will  find  the  pulmonary  tissue 
converted  into  a  dark  and  fostid  nuus  by  gan- 
grene. You  may  see  carditis,  hypertrophy, 
inflammation  of  the  external  or  internal  cover- 
ings of  the  heart,  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  arteries,  nhlebitis  (a  common 
occurrence  in  typhus  fever),  and  passing  on  to 
the  lymphatic  system,  you  will  often  find  evi- 
dent traces  of  inflammation  in  its  glands  and 
Yessds,  an  occurrence  which  1  shall  be  able 
to  demonstrate  to  you  when  treating  on  the 
subject  of  gastric  fever.  If  we  go  to  the  diges- 
tive system  we  find  that  disease  has  here  taken 
a  wider  range;  congestions  and  ulcerations  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  morbid  states  of 
the  liver,  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the 
spleen  or  kidneys  evidence  the  &tal  extent 
of  local  inflammation.  I  think  I  might  safely 
challenge  any  one  to  point  out  any  one  single 
organ  which  may  not  become  diseased  during 
the  progress  of  a  typhus  fever.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  suppose  that  typhus  is  a  symptomatic 
afi^ection.  I  think  we  may  define  it,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  as  a  diseased  state  of  the  whole 
system,  in  which  various  local  diseases  arise, 
modify  the  character  of  tlie  original  complaint, 
give  it  an  additional  intensity,  and  are  gene> 
rally  the  cause  of  death.  Go  round  the  wards 
of  ao  hospital  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epi- 
demic fever,  examine  every  patient  in  succes- 
sion, and  bring  this  principle  to  the  test.  You 
will  see  one  labouriog  under  the  morbid  ex- 
citement of  hi^h  delirium ;  his  foce  injected, 
his  eyes  sparkhng,  his  carotids  throbbing  with 
intensity.  Gome  next  day,  and  you  will  find 
him  in  a  state  of  profound  coma,  perfectly  in- 
aensible  to  every  thine  around  him :— two  or 
three  days  afterwards  he  is  dead.  You  follow 
his  body  to  the  dissecting  room  and  open  his 
brain;  unequivocal  marks  of  excessive  con- 
gestion, inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
Drain  or  of  its  membranes  sufflcientlv  indicate 
the  cause  of  the  fatal  termination.  Here  is  a 
case  of  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  you  find 
another  with  cold  skin,  his  fiice  of  a  dirty  hue 
ikintlv  tinged  with  red,  his  breathing  quick 
and  nnrried,  and  the  spitting-vessel  by  his 
bedside  filled  with  adhesive  mucus  tinged  with 
blood;  you  percuss  his  chest  and  finddulneas 
over  the  whole  surfiice  of  one  lung;  you  apply 

tiie  stethoscope  and  discover  intense  bronchitis^     lected  the  study  of  visceral  

nepatisation,  or  suppurative  pneumonia.  Far-     they  turned  theur  attention  to  the  digeetive 
tonyoiuMflaotiicriiiaftaltvfdeippio-    is/Hfoi,  thej  mU/ coiwd««di^  iH 
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hiccup,  and  low  deliriiim.^  Take  &amm  ^m 
bed-clothes,  and  yoir  find  his  bcUy  swelled, 
tympanitic,  and  tender  on  presrare ;  then  his 
tongue,  lips,  and -gums,  are  parched  and  en- 
crusted with  dusky  sondes ;  his  thirst  is  inaa- 
tiable ;  he  vomits,  and  has  an  emacsatiq^ 
diarrhoea.  Afler  death  you  find  trace*  of  an 
extensive  and  fiital  gastvo-enteritis  ;  in  otliec« 
^ou  will  find  exemplified  the  very  clioanz  of 
inflammation,  and  all  the  three  grant  cnvitisn 
ve  simultaneously  affected. 
'  But  these,  you  will  say,  are  cases  in  which 
the  complications  are  evident,  and  where  av 
ordinary  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  local 
disease  will  be  qmie  a  sufficient  guide.  Well, 
here  is  another  case.  You  wiU  meet  with 
instances  of  fever  without  any  apparent  local 
symptoms,  where  the  patient  lies  in  what  jroa 
would  consider  a  quiet  state,  and  free  from 
danger :  nothing  seems  to  be  the  matter  with 
him,  except  that  he  ii  verv  weak ;  be  perhaps 
does  not  sleep  at  night,  an  j  his  tongue  is  a  little 
foul;  he  complains,  in  fact,  of  nothing  but 
weakness  and  some  thirst,  and  you  think  his 
fever  is  going  on  very  well.  Some  morning 
or  other,  on  coming  to  the  hospital,  yon  an 
astonished  to  see  the  change  which  has  been 
wrought  in  him  since  the  day  before;  his 
countenance  is  altered,  his  pulse  can  hardly 
be  felt,  and  life  is  fast  ebbing  away.  Yon 
ask  the  nurse  about  him,  ana  she  tells  yon 
that,  during  the  night,  he  suddenly  complained 
of  violent  pain  in  his  belly.  On  examining 
him,  you  find  distinct  evidence  of  intense  peri- 
tonitis, and,  after  death,  dissection  reveals  the 
existence  of  a  perforating  ulcer  of  the  intes- 
tines, of  which  there  was  apparently  no  sign 
during  life,  except  fever  and  the  unexpected, 
occurrence  of  peritonitis.  The  frequency  of 
the  complication  of  local  disease  with  lever, 
its  insidious  latency,  and  the  fiict,  that  death, 
in  the  majority  of  fever  cases,  is  caused  by. 
visceral  inflammations,  all  clearly  point  out 
the  necessity  of  being  intimately  sicquninted 
with  every  modification  of  local  disease  belbie 
you  proceed  to  the  study  of  fevers. 

Gentlemen,  I  commence  with  the  digestive 
system.  I  am  anxious  to  do  thu  for  serevai 
reasons,  but  for  none  more  than  this — that  to 
the  improvements  made  in  the  patholofcy  of 
the  digestive  system  we  owe  much  of  the 
rapid  advancement  of  modem  practical  medi- 
cine. Before  our  time  the  pathology  of  the 
digestive  sjrstem  was  verjr  little  known,  and  if 
not  quite  a  terra  mcoghtia  in  medicine,  there 
existed  respecting  it  a  great  deal  of  mieoon- 
ception^  The  schools  were  deeply  tinctured 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Humoralists  and 
the  Brownists;  and  this  had  the  eflbet  of 
giving  rise  to  imtional  theories  and  fiUse  no- 
tions of  the  true  state  of  the  system  in  disease. 
The  humoral  pathofogists,  who  sooght  for  dis- 
ease in  an  alteration  of  the  fluids  done,  ncf - 

lesions;  and  whoa 
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and  Bot  ite  adtMLcooditioii  or  tbdAltle  oC:ilt> 
sympBthifls.  The  liver,  with  them,  was  an 
orp^  of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  ae* 
,cretion  of  bile  ciaimed  a  vast  share  of  their 
.attention.  To.it  thesr  gave  a  {taiamount  in- 
lluence,  and  fo.an  alteration  in  its  qvanttty 
and  onality  they  attributed  most  of  the  cbanses 
which  occur,  not  only  in  the  digestive  tube, 
but  also  in  the  whole  system;  and  hence  the 
great  object  of  their  practice  was  to  attempt  to 
restore  its  healthy  condition,  convinced  that  if 
this  were  once  accomplished  every  thing  would 
go  on  favourably.  From  this,  too,  arose  the 
2>urgative  plan  of  treatment  in  various  forms 
of  intestinal  disease,  a  plan  too  often  rashly 
pursued,  even  where  there  was  unequivocal 
proof  of.  inflammation  in  the  digestive  tube. 
Their  sole  purpose  was  to  evacuate  sordes,  to 
produce  a  flow  of  healthy  bile,  and  to  elimi- 
nate depraved  secretions;  and  tliey  did  this 
without  possessing  any  linowledge  of  local 
inflammation,  or  of  the  efl^ects  of  disease  of 
|he  digestive  system  on  other  organs.  The 
followers  of  Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
admitted  disease  of  the  digestive  system  in  a 
atate  of  intense,  manifest  violence,  as  for  in- 
stance, ileus,  or  violent  enteritis ;  but,  in  the 
l^reat  majority  of  cases,  they  did  not  recognise 
intestinal  inflammations,  because  their  promi- 
nent symptom  was  prostration,  or,  to  use  their 
own  terms,  an  asthenic  condition  of  the  whole 
svstem.  They  saw  nothing  but  prostration; 
tney  prescribed  for  nothing  but  debility ;  they 
^ve  wine  instead  of  iced  water ;  ordered  bark 
instead  of  local  depletion.  They  exasperated 
the  disease  by  stimulants ;  and  then,  thinlcing 
they  had  not  gone  far  enough,  they  heightened 
the  stimulant  and  doubled  the  debility. 
.  Another  cause  of  the  low  state  of  pathology 
in  Ibrroer  times  was  the  general  neglect  of 
dissection.  The  €ict  is,  that  in  fever  there 
were  no  post  mortem  examinations  made,  until 
very  lately.  Morgagni,  who  did  so  much  for 
pathological  anatomy  on  almost  every  other 
subject,  did  little  for  fever,  because  he  was 
afraid  to  dissect  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had 
died  of  a  contagious  disease.  This  was  the 
idea  which  prevailed  among  the  older  patho- 
logists; and  hence  this  source  of  knowle<i{e 
was  avoided,  and  for  many  successive  centuries 
the  state  of  the  viscera  in  fever  was  a  matter 
of  soeculation,  doubt,  and  uncertainty.  Even 
at  the  present  day  it  is  only  done  by  the 
ardent  pathologist,  who  cares  not  about  filth 
and  stench,  and  who  had  rather  encounter  the 
miasm  of  oonta^on  than  remain  in  the  mists 
of  error. .  Nothmg  is  more  common,  I  regret 
to  say,  even  at  the  present  time,  than  this  :^. 
A  person  says  he  has  dissected  cases  of  fever, 
and  when  asked  whether  he  had  examined 
the  intestinal  canal,  he  says  that  the  intestines 
appeared  healthy,  but  he  did  not  make  any 
particular  inspection  of  them ;  he  only  opened 
the  belly,and,  finding  no  trace  of  inflammation 
in  the  peritoneum,  he  went  no  farther.  Now 
nothin^.can  be  more  useless  than  such  an  ex- 
«mifta»i/\ti      Tf  WA  Gomoare  the  information 


aflbrded.4»y  aB  inspectipn  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes of  the  three  ^reat  cavities,  we  shall 
find  that  the  least  is  given  by  an  examination 
of  that  of  thfl.abdomen.  Disease  of  the  sub- 
stance of. the  brain  is  rare  without  afiections 
of  its  iKvivsting  membrane,  disease  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung  is  exceedingly  rare  without 
the  occurrence  of  disease  of  the  pleura,  but 
you  may  have  most  extensive  and  fatal  disease 
of  the  intestinal  canal  without  the  slightest 
lesion  of  the  peritonevim.  In  this  point,  |here<^ 
lore,,  it  differs  from,  the  pleura,  and  iiY>m  the 
arachnoid  membrane.  The  &ct  of  the  rarity 
of  disease  of  the  peritoneum  in  cases  of  disease 
affecting  the  parts  beneath,  was  noticed  by 
Dr.  Graves  and  myself,  in  our  report  of  the 
Meath  Hospital,  and  also  by  Mr.  Annesley,  in 
his  account  of  the  diseases  of  India.  You  will 
see  cases  of  hepatic  abscess,  which  present  a 
distinct  tumour  externally,  and  where  you  can 
detect  a  perceptible  fluctuation ;  and  yet,  if 
you  examme  these  cases  after  death,  you  may 
not  find  any  adhesions  of  the  peritoneum, 
even  in  the  situation  of  the  abscess.  You 
will  find  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  of 
the  colon  extensively  destroyed,  you  will  see 
the  stomach  all  but  perforated,  you  will  meet 
with  cases  where  the  whole  ileum  is  one  ex- 
tensive sheet  of  ulcerations,  with  no  disease  in 
the  adjacent  peritoneum. 
.  In  entering  on  the  consideration  of  diseases 
of  the  digestive  system,  we  shall  begin  first 
with  the  mucous  expansion  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  then  proceed  to  the  affec- 
tions of  the  solid  viscera  connected  with  them. 
The  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines is  of  enormous  extent  and  extra- 
ordinary sensibility,  possessed  of  innumerable 
and  powerful  symfiathies;  its  influence  is  felt 
by  almost  every  organ  in  the  body,  formed 
for  receiving  and  elaborating  every  thing  des- 
tined for  nutrition;  its  conditions,  both  in 
health  and  disease,  are  entitled  to  the  deepest 
and  most  attentive  consideration.  To  facilitate 
the  study  of  its  affections,  and  for  the  sake  of 
some  practical  arrangement,  we  shall  divide  * 
its  diseases  into  five  classes,  beginning  with 
the  cesophagus,  or  that  portion  of  the  dieestive 
tube  which  is  above  the  diaphragm,  and  then 
proceeding  to  the  stomach,  duodenum,  ilium, 
colon,  and  rectum.  But  in  order  to  give  you 
a  clear  idea  of  diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
I  shall  commence  with  diseases  of  the  stomach ; 
twcause,  if  you  consider  the  whole  range  of 
animal  life,  you  will  find  that  its  functions, 
are  the  most  important,  tlie  stomach  con- 
stituting, as  it  were,  the  source  and  fountain  of 
life,  which  is  nutrition,  and  giving  by  its  ex- 
istence a  character  to  all  the  upper  classes  of 
animals.  No  organ  possesses  such  remark- 
able sympathies  as  the  stomach,  whether  we 
look  upon  them  as  sympathies  of  organic  or  of 
animal  life,  none  possesses  such  remarkable 
power  and  influence  in  modifying  the  con- 
ditions of  every  part  of  the  system.  But, 
putting  aside  physiological  reasons,  let  us. 
coma  to  pcacUod  natters,:    The  nwceM  of 
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ftioioit  'every  form  of  medical  tnaUnent»  all 
the  aHvtiitara  to  be  derived  firom  the  admi<- 
nistration  of  internal  medicine  depend  upon 
the  Blomach;  in  fact,  in  whatever  point  of 
view  we  consider  it,  we  must  look  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  stomach  as  the 
{freat  key  to  sound  and  successful  practice. 

It  is  a  most  useful  rcrflection  to  consider  the 
extraordinary  frequency  of  disease  in  some 
portion  of  the  digestive  tube.  It  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  every  person  possessed  of  expe- 
rience in  the  causes  of  mortality,  that  more 
human  beines  die  with  acute  or  chronic  db- 
eases  of  the  digestive  tube  than  with  diseases 
of  any  other  part  of  the  system.  This  has 
been  established  by  numerous  investigationst 
and  is  admitted  by  the  best  pathologists;  and, 
indeed,  I  think  it  can  be  easily  accounted  tor. 
When  we  call  to  mind  how  many  persons  die 
of  some  form  of  fever  or  other,  when  we  look 
to  the  ravages  of  remittent  and  yellow  fever, 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  annually 
perish  by  the  various  classes  of  fevers.  Now 
in  almost  every  one  of  these  cases,  disease  of 
the  digestive  system  forms  one  of  the  most 
prominent  pathological  characters.  Recollect, 
besides*  ail  that  die  of  dysentery,  whether 
sporadic  or  simple,  and  here  is  inflammation 
of  the  colon ;  see,  too,  how  many  die  with 
diarrbcea, — here,  too,  there  is  intestinal  dis- 
ease; remember  how  many  die  of  the  ma- 
lignant intermittent  of  the  West  Indies,  in 
which  unequivocal  proofs  of  disease  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  have  been  found.  Ob- 
serve what  a  close  connexion  there  is  between 
tabes  mesenteries,  and  inflammation'  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  surface  of  the  in- 
testines; think  what  a  vast  number  of  persons 
fall  victims  to  the  harassing  effects  of  con- 
stipation and  dyspepsia;  and  recollect  that 
there  is  a  host  of  diseases  in  which  the  train 
of  morbid  phenomena  commences  in  the  di- 
gestive system,  and  then  exhibits  itself  by 
functional  alteration  or  organic  disease  of 
other  parts. 

Gentlemen,  we  recognise  the  presence  of 
di<ease  in  the  digestive  tube,  ftrst  by  the  local 
phenomena  and  the  lesion  of  the  digestive 
function,  and  next  by  the  sympathetic  relations 
of  other  parts,  by  the  sympathies  of  the  re- 
spiratory system,  of  the  circulation  of  the  skin 
and  of  the  nervous  system.  [  shall  enumerate 
the  local  phenomena  and  functional  lesions : 
vomiting,  anorexia,  thirst,  jaundice,  pain,  ten- 
derness on  pressure,  tympanhis,  changes  in  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  discharges,  con- 
stipation. Here  are  a  set  of  functional  lesions 
9nd  local  phenomena;  let  us  now  consider 
the  sympathetic  relations ;  these  are  fever,  heat 
of  skin,  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  secretion, 
suppression  of  the  secretion  of  urine,  morbid 
states  of  the  tongue  and  pulse,  pains  in  the 
chest  and  cough,  hurried  breathing,  and  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart.  In  the  next  place,  we 
may  have  prostration  of  strength,  delirium, 
coma,  convulsions,  tetanic  spasms,  and  other 
symptoms  of  functional  disease  of  the  brain ; 


these  are  all  sympalhiee  of  relatiaB.  Nov^ 
in  the  ftrst  place,  t  have  to  remark,  that  these 
is  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  the  oombinatioo  of 
tbeae  symptoms.  On  what  doea  this  depend! 
on  a  variety  of  circamatances ;  aometinaes  m 
the  iutensity  or  extent  of  the  iollamaaatioo ; 
sometimes  on  the  sitoatiott  of  the  dcaeasej 
sometimes  on  the  complication  of  the  aflectioo ; 
sometimes  on  the  varions  modes  and  deereei 
of  susceptibitity  of  the  iodividuaL  All  these 
causes  tend  to  produce  a  great  variety  in  ihs 
disease,  and  an  extensive  modification  of  the 
sympathetic  relations.  For  instance^  in  mat 
cases,  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  inio* 
tines  is  so  slight  that  the  patient  is  not  pre- 
vented from  going  about  and  pursuing  hn 
ordinary  avocations;  in  others,  on  tlie  ego- 
trary,  the  patients  are  struck  down  at  ooce  bf 
the 'Violence  of  the  disease,  and  are  carried  d 
by  the  fever  which  accompanies  it  before  titf 
inflammation  is  completely  developed,  h 
varies  also  according  to  situation  ;  there  is  t 
difference  between  gastritis  and  dysentery,  ia 
the  former  we  have  an  inactive  state  of  th* 
great  intestine,  and  consequent  constipation  ia 
die  latter,  the  colon  is  thrown  into  vioJeot 
action^  and  there  are  fireqoent  dejections^  Dis- 
ease of  the  duodenum  is  attended  with  a  t'«rt 
remarkable  peculiarity,  being  very  fraqoettlV 
complicated  with  jaundice ;  here  is  a  modisi^ 
Cation  produced  by  situation.  Again,  inflaoi- 
mation  of  the  ileum  is  attended  with  a  veiy 
curious  peculiarity,  namely,  the  absence  of 
pain.  The  patient*  states,  that  he  feels  unwrlJ, 
ne  has  obscure  symptoms  of  intestinal  disease, 
but  it  is  neither  dysentery  nor  gastritis;  voa 
investigate  it  with  care  and  find  that  the 
ileum  is  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  Yet  the 
patient  does  not  complain  of  any  pain,  and 
this  is  another  peculiarity  depending  on  nts- 
atioo. 

But  in  considering  the  diflfeiewjee  wbkft 
depend  upon  intensity,  extent,  and  situation  cf 
disease  ot  the  intestinal  canal,  we  most  not 
omit  those  which  depend  upon  tissue.  If 
disease  be  confined  to  the  mucous  membrase 
of  the  intestines  alone,  we  may  have  an  ei- 
tremeiy  diffused  and  extensive  infiamniatioa 
sufficient  to  destroy  life,  without  any  pain  beio* 
complained  of  by  the  patient,  it  b  a  pain  Ins 
though  fatal  disease.  Recollect  this,  extenate 
and  fatal  inflammation  without  pain,  la 
former  times  the  ideas  of  pain  and  inflaa- 
mation  were  inseparable.  Thanks  to  the  light 
which  pathology  has  shed  upon  moilem  me* 
dical  science  we  are  now  acquainted  with  this 
seeming  anomaly,  and  can  conceive  the  ex- 
istence of  extensive  disease  of  roncous  snr&cs 
unaccompanied  by  pain.  But  let  the  inflam- 
mation seize  on  the  muscular  tissue,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  disease  is  instantly  changed,  and 
the  paiii  is  dreadful.  Here  is  a  ease  in  which 
difference  of  tissue  is  to  be  taken  into  con- 
rideration. 

The  phenomena  and  sympathetic  nlatioos 
of  intestinal  disease  may  vary  also  necotding 
to  its  CQ0plicatioD»  aod  here  wn  cenM  t»  is- 
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vestigate  one  of  ifae  most  beautiful  laws  of  tb<i 
banaD  economy^  namely,  that  the  more  com* 
plicated  a  disease  is  the  more  latent  will  be 
any  local  lesion.  This  is  a  point  that  should 
never  be  forgotten.  For  instance,  enteritis  by 
itself  is  much  more  easily  recognised  than 
when  complicated  with  pneumonia,  or  with 
irritation  of  the  brain,  and  gastritis  is  but  too 
often  completely  masked  by  being  combined 
with  irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane. Lastly,  we  have  the  varieties  which 
depend  on  different  degrees  of  susceptibility. 
In  one  person  we  may  have  only  slight  cerebral 
irritation,  in  another  high  excitement,  in  a 
third  delirium  and  extraordinary  convulsions. 
The  variety,  then,  in  the  modifications  of  dis- 
ease,  and  the  combination  of  sympathies  is 
very  great,  and  is  referable  to  the  extent  and 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  difference  of 
situation,  complication  of  disease,  difference  of 
tissue,  and  different  degrees  of  susceptibility. 
I  shall  give  examples  of  these  at  my  next  lec- 
ture, and  then  proceed  to  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  gastritis. 
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Ai  the  fVetiminster  Hospital. 

LBCTURB   VllK 

On  the  Anatomy  and  Diteatet  of  the  Bladder 
and  Urethra. 

Gbntlrhrn, — In  supporting  the  opinions  of 
8irC.  Bell,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  others,  with  respect 
to  the  urethra  being  elastic,  in  opposition  to 
those  maintained  by  Mr.  Hunter,  Sir  E.  Home, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  those  anatomists  who  have 
considered  il  to  be  muscular,  I  am  forced  to 
confess  my  dissatisfaction  at  the  explanation 
tbey  give  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  various 
changes  take  place,  constituting  disease.  It 
appears  to  me,  and  I  admit  my  ^rMt  liability 
to  err  in  understanding  the  opinions  of  others, 
that  these  changes  cannot  occur  fiom  morganie 
elatticittf  only,  or  the  same  kind  of  property 
which  is  found  in  Indian  rubber ;  and  that  it  is 
aecessarv  something  should  be  added,  to  enable 
ut  clearly  to  understand  the  subject  matter 
before  us'.  I  am  led  therefore  to  make  a  di- 
itinction  between  the  common  elasticity  re- 
siding in  a  spring,  or  in  Indian  rubber,  and 
the  vital  elasticity  which  exists  in  all  the  elastic 
parts  of  the  human  body,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  various  changes  that  take  place  may 
be  more  easily  comprehended.  The  first  prin- 
cipal change  to  be  noticed,  and  which  bears 
pcrticularlv  on  this  pointy  is  the  state  of  con- 
tfMtion  of  the  canal  impeding  or  even  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  the  urme,  and  which 
hu  been  divided  into  epatmodie  and  per- 
iMnent* 
¥Lir  Hniittr  ■wttnhig  tbe  ftet^  that  the 


urethra  was  muscular,  supposed  that  the  firtt 
derangement  leading  to,  or  causing  contrac- 
tion, arose  from  a  spasmodic  action,  producing 
a  degree  of  contraction  beyond  the  natural^ 
and  which  he  called  a  spasm,  and  the  com- 
plaint a  spasmodic  stricture. 

When  the  part,  thus  contracted,  became  in- 
capable of  falling  back  into  a  state  of  complete 
relaxation,  and  the  canal  remained  alwavs 
narrower  at  that  part,  we  considered  it  to  be 
both  a  permanent  and  spasmodic  stricture.  So 
far  permanent  that  it  is  always  narrower  than 
the  restof  the  canal,  and  so  far  spasmodic  that 
it  is  liable  to  contract  occasionallv  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  and  he  supposed  both  the  spas- 
modic and  permanent  state  to  be  caused  by  a 
contraction  of  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  mem- 
brane which  forms  the  canal. 

Sir  E.  Home,  in  consequence  of  the  micros- 
copical observations  of  M.  Bauer,  was  led  to 
take  nearlv  a  similar,  although,  in  $ome  re- 
spect*, a  different  view.  He  supposes  the 
urethra  to  be  composed  of  two  parts ;  a  fine 
internal  membrane,  which  is  not  fibrous,  but 
which,  when  collapsed,  is  thrown  into  longi- 
tudinal folds,  and  an  external  muscular  one. 
composed  of  very  short  fasciculi  of  longitudinal 
fibres,  which  appear  to  be  interwoven  together 
and  to  be  connected  by  their  origins  and  in* 
sertions  with  each  other.  The  fasciculi  being 
united  to  each  other  by  an  elastic  substance  of 
the  consistence  of  mucus. 

**  A  spasmodic  stricture,"  he  says,  **  is  in 
reality  a  contraction  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
longitudinal  muscular  fibres,  while  the  rest  are 
relaxed,  and  as  this  may  take  place,  either  all 
round,  or  upon  any  side,  it  explains  what  is 
met  with  in  practice,  and  which  could  not 
before  be  satisfactorily  accounted  fcr;  the 
mark  or  impression  of  a  stricture  sometimes 
forming  a  circular  depression  upon  the  bougie, 
at  others  only  on  one  side. 

**  A  permanent  stricture  is  that  contraction 
of  the  canal,  which  takes  place  in  consequence 
of  coagulable  lymph  being  exuded  between 
the  fasciculi  of  muscular  fibres,  and  upon  the 
internal  membrane,  in  different  quantities  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.*' 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  denying  the  muscularity 
of  the  urethra,  has  however  recourse  to  the 
agency  of  the  neighbouring  muscles,  in  order 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  which 
has  taken  place,  and  considers  that  the  spasm 
is  not  in  the  stricture  itself,  but  in  the  muscles 
lurrounding  it  and  the  urethra. 

Since  the  period  at  which  these  gentlemen 
wrote,  a  change  has  gradually  taken  place  in 
the  opinions  of  surgeons  on  these  points,  if 
not  in  their  language ;  and  although  the  words 
spasm  and  spasmcKlic  are  constantly  used  to 
express  a  particular  state  of  parts,  they  are  not 
Intended  in  general  to  convev  a  distinct  idea 
of  muscular  contraction,  with  which  under- 
standing the  sense  is  immediately  obvious,  but 
without  which  it  is  as  confused  as  it  is  in- 
definite. 

The  ofHy  cue  of  pore  spasmodic  acti^^ 
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which  has  come  under  my  obiervali^n,  ocn 
curred  in  a  genlleman,  who  has  come  to  my 
house  twice,  in  the  course  of  several  years* 
declaring  he  could  not  make  hiff, water,  and 
desiring  to  have  the  catheter  passed*  which 
was  each  time  done  without  the  Ieas|  d^Bculty. 
The  first  time  he  came  he  was  quite  aware  of 
his  situation;  said  it  arose  from  auziety  of 
mind  relating  to  family  affairs,  and  that  the 
passage  of  the  instrument  would  immediately 
and  efTectually  relieve  him.  If  there  was  any 
obstacle,  and  I  was  bv  no  means  certain  of 
there  being  any  beyond  a  hesitation,  it  was  at 
the  commencement' of  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra,  and  arising,  I  suppose,  from  a  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  compressor  urethne 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  which  I  have  giveu  a  de- 
tailed description.  As  this  gentleman  suffered 
DO  kind  of  inconvenience  at  any  other  time,  I 
am  induced  to  believe,  that  there  was  no  par- 
ticular irritation  in  the  urethra,  and  that  it 
was,  as  the  cause  is  unknown,  what  may  be 
called  accidentally  spasmodic.  I  have  read  of 
a  lawyer,  a  gentleman,  but  1  do  not  recollect 
where  I  saw  it,  who  often  suffered  in  this  way 
when  engaged  long  in  court  in  a  difficult  case, 
and  who  was  always  relieved  in  a  similar 
manner ;  but  here  I  should  say  it  is  more  than 
probable  the  individual  was  labouring  under 
some  slight  permanent  irritation  in  the  ure- 
thra, or  that  it  was  at  least  in  an  excitable 
state  at  some  one  part  near  the  bulb.  A 
healthv  man,  sufibring  from  anxiety  and  alarm, 
often  Kels  a  desire  to  pass  his  water,  which  he 
cannot  at  all  times  restrain,  and  it  flows 
whether  he  will  or  not;  but  if  he  has  the 
power  of  restraining  it  for  hours,  tlien,  indeed, 
the  powerful  contractions  of  the  compressor 
urethne  may  bring  on  irritation  in  the  part, 
and  spasm  of  the  muscle ;  but  this  is  the  result 
of  its  own  irregular  and  long-continued  action, 
inducing  inflammation  and  disease,  and  is  of 
exceedinglv  rare  occurrence ;  still  it  is  not  an 
instance  or  pure  spasm,  like  the  case  1  have 
related,  in  which  the  incapability  was  pre- 
ceded by  no  uneasiness  until  the  attempt  at 
micturition  was  made. 

The  more  common  cases,  which  are  usually 
considered  spasmodic,  are  those  of  young  men, 
who,  when  suffering  from  gleet  or  gonorrhosa 
imperfectly  or  only  partially  cured,  are  tempted 
to  commit  an  excess  in  wine  or  punch.  After 
sitting  some  time,  they  feel  a  desire  to  make 
water,  which  thev  repress,  or  perhaps  indulge 
with  some  difficulty,  but  which  increases,  and 
is  soon  found  to  be  irrelievable  without  as- 
sistance. The  greater  the  effort,  the  more 
determined  the  straining,  the  greater  is  the 
agony,  and  the  sufferer,  with  despair  depicted 
in  his  countenance,  entreats  relief;  According 
to  the  received  rules  of  surgery,  the  proper 
practice  in  such  cases  is,  to  relieve,  first,  the 
spasm  by  sending  him  to  bed,  by  fomenting 
the  parts  with  hot  anodyne  fluids,  and  by 
giving  him  a  dose  of  the  pulv.  ipecacuanhas 
comp.,  under  the  influence  of  which,  in  the 
course  of  «  few  houn  of  nuMry^  it  is  not  irn* 


probable  but  the  urine  nay  begin  to 
Vou  Uien  purge  him  with  salts  aad 
and  it  is  likely  that  his  urine  will  flow  io  a 
full  stream,  when  the  evil  snbsidea  or  entifely 
goes  away.    This  is  the  practice  you  are  ge- 
nerally called  upon  to  subscribe  to,  bat  I 
always  declare  it  to  be  bad,  and  never  to  be 
followed  unless  you  cannot 'do  anything  else. 
1  was  taught  better  many  year*  ago  by  a 
Scotch  friend  of  mine,  a    young    man  al- 
though an  old  soldier,  who,  after  a  dehenck 
of  this  kind,  which  lasted  half  the  night, 
found  he  could  not  make  water  when  be 
awoke   in  the  morning    from    his    feverisk 
dreams.    He  sent  for  me,  be^^i^ng  I  wonU 
bring  a  catheter  with  me.     When  1  arrived, 
I  proposed  a  warm  bath,  an  opiate  dnaglit» 
enema,   &c.,    his   answer    was    peremptoiy 
enough, — **  Damn  your  draughts.  Doctor,  pas 
the  catheter,  I  have  had  it  before."     As  re- 
monstrance was  useless,  I  passed  the  instni> 
ment  with  some  little  difficulty,  and  drew  of 
his  water,  upon  which  he  jumped  into  bed* 
saying, — *'  God  bless  you.  Doctor,  but  dana 
your  physic."    In  the  afternoon  when  I  sav 
him  be  was  nearly  free  from  inconvenience. 
Since  that  time  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule 
to  try  and  pass  a  catheter  in  every  case  of 
retention  of  urine.    If  it  passes,  so  much  the 
better;   if  it  does  not,  the  patient  submits 
more  cheerfully  to  the  longer  course  of  treat- 
ment   .1  presume  I  need  not  caution  yoa 
against  using  force,  which  in  such  cases  is 
unnecessary.    It  is  by  lightness  of  band,  and 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  your  instrument,  that 

Jfou  gam  your  point.  If  you  fiiil,  inject  a 
arge  quantity  or  repeated  Quantities  of  hot 
water  into  the  rectum,  and  when  the  bowel  is 
clear,  and  the  hot  water  has  acted  as  a  bath  to 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  inject  from  50  to  60 
drops  of  laudanum  in  2  ounces  of  warm  water. 
This  will  remain,  and  by  its  sedative  qnaliiiei 
often  gives  efl^ectual  relieC  Leeches,  lilee^ 
ing,  the  warm  bath,  Dover's  powder,  or  ca- 
lomel, James's  powder  and  opium  will  assiit, 
and  by  a  repetition  of  these  means,  even  ia 
the  worst  of  cases  a  relaxation  or  subsidence 
of  irritation  will  take  place,  and  the  water  wffi 
begin  to  flow. 

These  are  called  cases  of  spasm,  I  call  then 
cases  of  inflammation,  and  which  induces  a 
want  of  consent,  as  Sir  G.  Bell  expresses  it, 
between  the  muscles  of  the  parts,  so  thai 
when  the  bladder  acts,  the  muscles  surround- 
ing the  urethra  will  not  act  by  jriekiing  and 
dilating  as  they  ought  to  do,  but  remain,  or 
become  more  permanently  contracted ;  the 
urine  is  forced  against  the  inflamed  and  con- 
tracted part  of  the  urethra,  and  by  its  irritation 
increases  the  mischief.  When  the  water  is 
drawn  off  the  desire  to  pass  it  is  removed,  and 
the  greatest  irritation  on  the  inflamed  or  iiri- 
table  part  of  the  urethra  is  taken  away.  Ex- 
perience has  also  bng  pointed  out  to  us,  that 
when  the  patient  can  paiss  his  water,  the  com- 
plaint is  yielding,  and  the  object  is  to  get  it 
to  flow»  tod  necSiiucBl  bmuu  ia  iheao 
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the  right  side,  and  would  not  admit  the  end 
of «  common  pobe,  although  a  small  one  for 
the  lachrymal  duct  could  be  paaed  into  it. 
Tlie  temptation  to  divide  this  was  irresistible; 
and  after  having  dilated  the  opening  a  little, 
I  cut  thrpugfa  the  septum,  which  resembled  an 
opaque  membrane  drawn  across  the  canal  with  i^ 
blum  pointed  iris  knife,  and  removed  the  dis* 
ease,  which  appeared  to  be  formed  from  the 
inner  mucous  membrane  alone.  The  success- 
ful result  of  this  case  induced  me  to  adopt  a 
aimilar  method  of  treatment  in  a  stricture  of 
the  rectum  about  two  inches  from  the  verge 
of  the  anus,  which  occurred  to  me  some  time 
afterwards.  The  patient,  a  gentleman  from 
Jamaica,  came  to  me,  able  to  pass  only  a  urethra 
bougie  No.  12,  and  which  he  had  been  doing, 
under  the  direction  of  his  medical  attendant^ 
for  some  time,  because  a  larger  one  could  not 
be  introduced.  This  situation  was  distressing, 
and  demanding  almost  imperatively  that  some 

Greater  effort  should  be  made  for  his  relief, 
he  very  point  of  the  fore  finger  ascertained 
most  distinctly,  that  the  opening  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  septum,  extending  in  every  di- 
rection from  the  circumference,  and  I  did  not 
hesitate,  afler  several  examinations,  to  in> 
troduce  a  guarded  and  blunt  pointed  hv^ 
toury  through  the  opening,  so  that  the  blunt 
end  just  passed  beyond  it.  I  then  turned  the 
part  of  the  edge  near  the  blunt  end,  which 
was  left  unguanled,  in  four  different  directions 
in  succession,  and  divided  by  each  cut  a  small 
portion  of  the  septum,  when  a  bougie  of  twice 
the  former  size  passed  without  difficulty.  I 
was  obliged  to  repeat  this  operation  twice  at 

C roper  intervals,  when  tlie  largest  sized  rectum 
oueie  in  common  use  passed  easilv,  and  the 
genUeman  returned  to  Jamaica  cured,  although 
with  the  direction  to  use  the  boogie  from  time, 
to  time.  These  two  cases,  in  addition  to 
othtrs  less  observable  or  marked,  but  nearly 
as  conclusive,  satisfied  me  that  a  mucous  mem-' 
brane  was  capable  of  producing  a  particular - 
septum-like  contractio*h  in  its  proper  canal,- 
without  the  participation  of  its  muscular  or  of 
its  elastic  coat;  for  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bowel  formed  a  part  of  .the 
stricture  in  one  instance,  more  than  the  elastic 
coat  of  the  urethra  did  in  the  other ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  appear  to  be  implicated  in  .the. 
former.  Repeated  dissections  have,  however, 
proved  to  me,  that  in  permanent  stricture,  the 
external  or  elastic  coat  b  almost  always  more, 
or  less  implicated ;  and  that  the  degree  of  im*. 
plication  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  stricture.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
stricture  two  inches  from  the  orifice  will  be. 
the  most  obstinate  and  the  most  difficult  of 
cure,  in  which  the  corpus  spongiosum  is  found 
to  be  hard  and  unyielding  to  the  touch.  It 
is  only  to  be  exceeded  in  obstinacy,  of  re-t 
sistance  and  difficulty  of  cure,  when  this  part 
is  smaller  and  harder  than  natural,  when  it 
has,  in  hxX,  become  impervious,  or  nearly  80» 
to  the  blood  by  which,  in  its  erectile  state  i^ 
ought  to  be  distended*    A  stflptiiro  of  thit 


tdll  always  do  more  than  general  ones,  al- 
though I  by  no  means  deny  their  use  ai 
auxiliaries.  If  the  case  be  more  advanced, 
and  the  catheter  will  not  pass,  or  you  are  at  a 
distance  from  home  and  have  not  one  small 
enough  at  hand,  take  a  common  bougie,  and 
soften  the  point  by  dipping  it  into  warm 
water,  but  which  is  not  warm  enough  to  melt 
the  material^  of  which  it  is  composed,  pass  it 
down  to  the* obstruction,  uid  press  it  steadily, 
but  not  painfully  so,  against  it,  and  let  it 
remain  for  several  minutes.  It  will  often  be 
found  to  pass  on,  or  the  patient  will  find  on 
withdrawing  it  that  he  can  pass  his  water  in 
small  quantities.  The  mischief  here  is  a 
slight  de^ee  of  inflammation,  aggravated  by 
com  or  intemperance,  but  without  any  per- 
manent alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  ure- 
thra, yet  I  do  not  believe  it  is  caused  by 
spasm.  Let  us  be  more  precise.  The  dif- 
ference between  a  spasmodic  and  a  permanent 
stricture  is  this : — The  tpatmodic  is  supposed 
to  depend  on  some  muscular  contraction  of  a 
temporary  nature  in,  or  exterior  to,  the  canal 
itself.  Ihe  permcmeni  upon  some  positive 
alteration  of  structure  of  the  wall  of  the  canal, 
which  thickens,  and  at  the  same  time  deprives 
it  of  its  capability  of  being  dilated,  with  the 
same  facility  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  a 
state  of  health.  This  alteration  of  struction  is 
produced  by  inflammation,  although  it  is  diffi  • 
cult  to  account  for  the  various  appearances 
which  these  altered  parts  assume  firom  it 
alone.  If  the  theory  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Huoter  could  be  maintained,  and  the  circular 
or  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  described 
by  Sir  E.  Home  and  Mr.  Bauer  could  be 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  be  muscular, 
nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  manner 
in  which  a  stricture  might  be  formed,  and  it 
is  this  simplicity  which  has  won  the  belief  of 
80  many  surgeons  in  that  which  they  could 
not  see,  but  which  from  its  appearing  so  very 
satisfactory,  they  even  wished  to  be  the  case. 
A  temporary  or  spasmodic  contraction  of  a 
muscular  fibre  is  a  very  intelligible  thing,  and 
that  after  a  time  a  continuation  of  this  state 
should  bring  on  inflammation  and  thickening 
is  consistent  with  our  general  knowledge ;  and 
it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  not  be 
an  established  fact,  that  a  stricture  is  formed 
in  this  manner.  A  permanent  stricture,  which 
has  offered  during  life  considerable  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  an  instrument,  may  be  found 
after  death  to  have  been  formed  oy  a  mere 
line  of  irregular  thickening,  extending  only 
for  a  third  of  an  inch  in  an  oblique  direction 
along  the  canal.  In  most  instances,  it  is  more 
or  less  circular,  generally  affecting^  the  under 
rather  than  the  upper  part.  The  best  case  of 
this  kind  I  ever  saw  was  in  a  journeyman 
baker,  who  came  to  me  many  years  ago  with 
a  stricture,  not  exactiy  at  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  but  at  so  short  a  distance  from  it, 
that  it  could  be  distinctly  seen  passing  across 
the  canal,  like  a  thin  fold  of  membrane.  The 
opening  for  the  ptnage  of  the  urino  waa  on 
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^d»  which,  is  without  the  reach  of  any  ex- 
ternal maacular  fibres,  is  said  to  be  also  spas* 
inodicallv  alibied,  and  thus  a  permanent  stric* 
tare  is  also  said  to  be  spasmodic  as  well  as  per- 
inanent.    I  do  not,  however,  think  that  spasm, 
properly  speaking,  has  any  influence  in  sncb 
eases,  and  more  particularly  unless  muscular 
or  contractile   fiores    of  the    wall    of  the 
canal  are  admitted.    A  gentleman  presents 
himself  with  a  stricture  at  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  inches  in  the  canal,  which,  at  the  orifice, 
is  capable  of  admitting  a  No.  13  or  14  solid 
bougie,  but  the  stricture  will  only  allow  a 
No.  6  to  pass.    You  dilate  this  slowly,  until  a 
No.  10  or  11  will  pass  easily,  when,  anxious 
to  have  his  case  completed,    your    patient 
presses  you  to  increase  the  size,  and  yielding 
to  his  solicitations,  or  tempted  by  your  own 
desires,    you    pass    over    the    intermediate 
number,  and  take  the  13  or  14  at  once ;  you 
will  often  be  able  to  succeed,  with  little  un- 
easiness at  the  moment,  but  your  patient,  on 
wanting  to  make  water,  finds  he  cannot  do  it, 
he  strains,  but  it  comes  only  by  drops.    The 
desire  increases  to  misery,  and  he  sends  for 
you.     Now,  what  would  you  do?    Theory 
teaches,  put  him  in  the  warm  bath,  give  him 
an  opiate,  bleed  him  if  necessary,  for  the  case 
is  one  of  inflammation ;  but  practical  surgery 
sap,  do  nothing  of  the  kind,   but  take   a 
small  elastic  gum  boogie  without  a  stilet,  and 
draw  off  the  water.  Your  patient  will  be  imme- 
diately relieved,  will  wish  you  good  night,  if 
he  is  a  wise  man,  and  go  to  sleep ;  when  he 
wakes,  he  will  make  his  water  without  your 
assistance ;  but  when  you  try  to  pass  a  bougie 
for  him  some  six  or  eight  days  afterwards,  you 
will  find  yourself  very  much  where  you  were 
when  you  began,  that  is,  able  to  introduce 
only  a  No.  6.    The  part  has  contracted  as 
much  as  ever,  although  perhaps  it  may  be 
more  readily  dilated.     The  necessity  for  great 
gentleness  in  all  these  cases  cannot  be  more 
Lrcibly  exemplified. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  to  me 
this  week,  in  a  very  particular  case,  which  I 
will  relate.  The  gentleman,  a  half-pay  officer, 
had  been  a  patient  of  mine  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  i  cured  him  of  a  fistula  in  ano, 
and  of  strictures  of  the  urethra.  When  we 
parted,  I  recommended  him  to  pass  a  bougie 
from  time  to  time  to  prevent  their  return. 
This  advice  he  neglected,  and  some  two  years 
ago,  finding  great  difiiculty  in  micturition,  he 
applied  to  a  practitioner  of  eminence  in  the 
Netherlands,  who,  after  a  long  continued  trial, 
passed  a  sound  for  ten  inches,  and  said  it  was 
in  the  bladder;  but  as  the  symptoms  did  not 
diminish,  he  fixed  a  gum  elastic  catheter  in 
the  urethra,  and  kept  one  there,  changing  it 
occasionally,  for  fourteen  months.  The  patient 
dki  not  discover  that  the  water  did  not  pass 
through  it,  but  came  by  the  side  of  it  for 
many  months ;  and  as  the  symptoms  still  con- 
tinued unabated  the  surgeon  took  to  injecting 
warm  water,  and  at  lastiniected  the  rectum  so 
fillip  thai  the  patient  discharged  at  once  a  pint 


or  more  per  annm  before  his  &oe.    He  m« 

thought  it  time  to  give  up  the  catheler,  lod 

some  months  afterwards  came  to  London.   U 

was  quite  clear,  after  due  ezansinalion,  tb«t 

the  catheter  had  passed  behiod  the  prosttte, 

although  the  opening  into  the  rectum  bai 

closed.    The  fiilse  passage  beean  jnst  anteri3r 

to  the  membranous  part  of  toe  urethra,  sad 

the  natural  opening,  or  canal  of  the  urethn, 

was  so  small,  and  the  false  passage  so  large, 

that  every  thing  took  that  road,  and  it  wn 

only  after  a  great  many  trials,  and  after  greai 

attention  and  management,  that  a  SDail  gna 

elastic  catheter  could  be  got  into  the  bla&x. 

After  a  few  days,  this  was  increased  in  use, 

and  as  he  was  an  old  performer,  he  got  otk«n 

made  to  suit  himself,  and  went  on  to  No.  14 

I  now  advised  him  not  to  increase  the  siie,  is 

some  urine  came  through  some  old  fisiok 

in  perineo,  but  to  pass  a  smaller  sllTer  catbeia 

every  other  day.    He  suffered  no  uoeasiiiai 

from  his  No.  14,  and  used  to  walk  the  strecn 

and  dine  at  his  club  with  it  in  the  bladder,  ao£ 

without  thinking  about  it.    I  pointed  him  out :: 

Piccadilly,  to  Dr.  Fergusson,  of  Wiodsor,  vbd 

happened  to  be  in  the  carriage  with  mefloc 

day,  and  he  would  scarcely  believe  it.    Wa'. 

one  Wednesday  morning  be  left  out  his  ^a 

caUieter,  having  his  silver  one  ready,  «hd^ 

he  tried  on  the  Thursday,  but  to  his  great  scr- 

prise  the  attempt  to  pass  it  gave  him  ezcessii^ 

pain,  and  it  would  not  proceed  even  for  baJ 

an   inch.      He  came  to  me  directly,  sa>icf 

a  horrible  spasm  had  seized  him,  and  notka: 

would  pass.    I  tried  a  No.  8,  and  found  rt 

would  not  vo  half  an  inch  without  great  pus, 

and  a  smaller  one  was  perfectly  stopped  ii 

three  inches,  by  a  spot  wnich  had  hereu^orc 

shown  little  sign  of  disease. 

In  these  cases  there  was  really  no  spssa. 
The  external  elastic  structure  of  the  ureifan 
was  dilated,  perhaps  beyond  what  it  cocki 
bear,  and  inflammation  ensued.     None,  bov> 
ever,  took  place,  as  long  as  the  dilatation  vii 
continued,  but  as  soon  as  the  pressure  caused 
by  it  was  removed,  inflammation  ensued,  the 
sensibility  became  greatly  augmented,  and  the 
part  contracted  by  its    vital  elasticity;  bj 
which  1  understand  something  like  that  pro- 
perty possessed  by  the  middle  coat  of  an  artoy, 
a  property  very  observable  during  life,  be 
which  is  lost  after  death.    These  ca»cs  luj 
be  called  instances  of  spasm  affecting  per> 
manent  strictures,  but  where  the  urethra  i> 
really  diseased,  and  the  outer  elastic  structure  is 
implicated,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recooise  u 
the  idea  of  spasm  of  any  muscular  structure  a- 
ternal  to  it,  for  an  explication  of  the  nuschie'' 
That  a  muscular  coat  or  wall  of  a  canal, 
can,  when  it  exists,  exert  an  especial  and  loc^ 
continued,  although  transitory  influence  on  tb« 
canal,  I  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing ;  ind 
in  one  case  in  the  oesophagus,  in  a  verv  re- 
markable manner.    The  patient,  a  young  ladv, 
had  suffered  for  years  from  repealed  difioil- 
ties  in  swallowing,  which  at  last  became  posi- 
tive obatructioosi  preventing  tho  |wsage  of 
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either  solids  or  fluids  for  days.  The  obstrue* 
Ion  usiudly  yielded  almost  snddenly,  and  the 
lady  eould  then  swallow  liquids  and  small 
masses  of  food.  A  good  sized  oesophagfus 
bougie  eould  then  be  passed  with  little  sense  of 

-opposition,  although  the  stricture  was  distinct, 

-when  swidlowing  was  impossible,  about  an 
iKh  hrie^r  thr  sihatioa  of  the  cricoid  car- 

'tUfege,  and  no  boogie  conid  theo  ba  forced 
through  it,  although  frequently  attempted  by^ 
several  very  able  men.  As  the  complaint 
continued,  the  impossibitity  of  passing  a  par- 
ticle of  food  became  more  frequent,  aiui  lasted 
for  eighteen,  twenty,  and  six  and  twenty  days 
together,  so  that  at  last  the  lady  became  quite 

^exhausted,  and  died  from  inanition,  in  the 
full  possession  of  her  senses,  and  with  a  Chris- 
tian resignation  of  so  perfect  and  admirable  a 
nature,  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  it 
but  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  gratitude  to 
God  for  his  goodness.  On  examination  I 
found  the  ossophagus  externally  Of  its  natural 
appearance,  without  the  slightest  sign  of  con- 
striction. When  slit  open,  it  aopeared  of  its 
nsual  thickness,  and  without  any  deviation  from 
Its  ordinary  state,  with  respect  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  muscular  layers ;  but  on  the  inside, 

.  and  adhering  firmly  to  the  mucous  coat,  there 

.  was  a  false  membrane,  the  upper  edge  of  which 
appeared  to  have  been  separated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repeated  application  of  the 
boujrie,  and  a  little  turned  inwards,  so  as  to 

.  fill  up,  in  part,  the  canal  through  which,  how- 
ever, any  common  sized  bougie  could  after 

'death  be  passed.  The  mucous  membrane 
from  this  part  onward  to  the  stomach,  which 
was  not  allowed  to  be  examined,  seemed  to 
have  lost  its  normal  character,  and  to  have 
taken  on  that  of  a  serous  one,  on  which  a  false 
membrane  readily  forms,  but  which  rarely  takes 

•place  00  a  mucous  one,  unless  some  great  at- 
teratioo  has  previously  uken  place  in  it.  The 
difficulty  which  existed  at  all  times,  for  several 
months,  arose  from  this  false  membrane,  which 

'eoulfl  be  peeled  off,  and  resembled  chamois 

■  leather;  whilst  the  permanent  and  insuruiount- 
able  obstacle,  which  often  existed  for  three 
weeks  at  a  time,  must  have  arisen  in  part,  I 
conceive,  from  muscular  contraction,  although 
00  trace  of  permanent  stricture  was  observable 
after  death. 

I  am  led  to  infer  from  a  due  consideration  of 
these  and  many  other  similar  cases  that  the 
canal  of  the  urethra  might  be  perfectly  closed 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  by  a  spas- 
modic ouDiraction  of  ita  muscular  coat,  of  a 
transitory  kind^  provided  such  muscular  coat 
were  believed  to  exist ;  but  as  such  belief  is 
not  commonly  entertained,  I  prefer  supposing 
that  the  obstruction  takes  place  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  internal  mucous  membrane, 
which  alters  its  attractions  and  propertiel^ 
assisted  by  an  undue  contraction  of  the  elastic 
and  outer  wall  of  the  canal,  dependent  on  its 
vital  elasticity  or  contraetability.  I  believe 
this  to  bt  the  case  in  all  ioatancea  except  thoae 
jdluded  to  in  the  ooauneDcemeDt  of  these  ob- 


servations, in  which  an  undue  action,  of  the 
compressor  urethras  muscle  alone  may  have 
produced  the  effect. 

When  the  outer  elastic  wall  is  only  excited 
to  contract,  but  is  not  thickened,  the  case  if 
then  one  of  those  usually  called  a  spasmodic 
or  dilatable  stricture ;  when  tlie  elastic  coat  is 
altered  ih  structure  it  is  then  called  a  per- 
manent stricture  *,  and  these  may  be  divided 
mio  two  or  more  kinds.  Those  which  are 
completely  ciinble,  and  those  which  are  not^ 
so  that  in  whatever  VMBoer  the  latter  are  tem- 
porarily removed,  they  are  j^ne  to  return, 
and  will  return  without  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent it 

The  slightest  alteration  is  a  mere  thickening; 
or  condensation  of  the  elastic  coat,  and  con- 
stitutes the  first  step  or  stage  between  the  di- 
latable stricture  or  the  curable  permanent,  and 
the  incurable  one;  the  extent,  great ol»tinacy, 
or  narrowness  of  obstruction  being  no  proof, 
although  it  may  be  a  presumption  of  the  more 
incurable  nature  of  the  disease,  inasmuch  as 
some  of  the  most  permanent  cures  I  have 
effected,  and  which  have  stood  the  test  of  years, 
have  been  made  where  the  obstruction  was 
great,  and  the  obstacle  nearly  impassable  by 
the  smallest  instrument. 

It  has  been  said,  that  strictures  are  formed 
by  excrescences,  caruncles,  or  tubercles,  grow- 
ing from  the  wall  of  the  urethra.  I  have 
never  seen,  after  death,  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
or  any  irregularity  of  this  nature,  beyond  very 
small  projecting  points  on  spots  which  ap- 
peared to  be  caused  by  the  common  inflam- 
matory process.  I  by  no  means,  however, 
intend  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such  growthSj 
because  1  have  felt,  on  several  occasions,  a 
sort  of  soft  obstruction,  which  always  bled 
freely  until  removed,  and  which  might  have 
arisen  from  excrescences  of  this  nature ;  and 
more  particularly,  because  I  have  seen  two  cases 
in  each  of  which  an  excrescence  grew  from 
the  side  of  the  urethra,  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  orifice,  in  both  cases  they  resembled  four 
or  five  granulations,  adhering  to  and  growing 
from  each  other.  They  were  cured  with  some 
difficulty  by  pinching  them  with  forceps,  and 
appUing  caustie  to  the  part  from  whence  they 
grew.  These  cases  would  lead  to  the  belief^ 
for  I  know  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  that  a 
simitar  disease  may  take  place  in  other  parts 
of  the  canal  where  it  cannot  be  seen. 

The  urethra  may  be  generally,  although 
slightly,  thickened  for  a  certain  extent,  and 
the  surface  of  the  internal  membrane  changed 
in  its  appearance  and  altered  in  its  function, 
without  any  positive  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  urine  ever  taking  place,  and  without  much 
prospect  of  a  perfect  cure  being  ever  effected. 
A  gentleman  came  under  my  care,  sixteen 
years  ago,  with  stricture  five  inches  from  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  through  which  a  solid 
silver  bougie  could  not  be  passed,  although  a 
similar  sized  soft  one  could,  and  this  pecu* 
liarity  remained  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  last  year.   Whenever  the  canal  con- 
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tractod  a  little  a  solid  bougie  would  not  pass ; 
wheuever  it  was  dilated,  so  as  to  admit  a  Nor 
10,  it  would  then  pass,  although  not  so  easily. 
Tins  gentleman  died  of  apoplexy,  having  l>een 
in  the  habit  of  passing  a  bougie  t«4ce  a  month 
or  oftener,  and  of  showing  himaelttqine.  every 
year,  or  two  years,  and  I  had  the  oj^pbrtunity 


nishes  in  sise,  and  becomes  irritable  aid  ki^ 
patient  of  its  contents;  while  the  mtttst 
becomes  dilated,  and  imnsediatdy  behind  th 
stricture  more  irritable  than  befiwe  it. «  Link 
is  wanting,  in  such  cases,  to  ^vejhm  id  eo9> 
plete  retention  of  urine,  ulceration  at  the  in 
ritable  spot,  the  effiision  of  urine  into  the 


of  examining  the  urethra.    For  the  extent  of    surrounding  parts,  and  the  death  of  the  patient, 


an  inch  the  canal  was  altered  in  colour  and 
appearance,  being  yellower  and  rougher  than 
the  remaining  part,  and  the  wall  was  a  little 
thickened  generally,  but  there  was  no  par« 
ticular  thickening  at  anv  one  part;  so  that 
the  disease,  in  all  probability,  arose  from  in- 
flammation attacking  the  urethra  for  the  ex- 
tent of  an  inch,  and  giving  rise  to  a  similar 
alteration  for  the  same  distance.  The  sensa- 
tion communicated  on  passing  a  bougie  was 
that  of  its  going  over  a  rough  hardened  sur- 
hce  for  some  extent,  and  the  dissection  proved 
the  fact.  The  diflBculty  in  introducing  a  solid 
sound  arose  from  the  leneth  of  the  melastic 
part,  and  from  its  being  beyond  five  inches, 
and  more  firmly  attached  at  and  below  the 
pubes  at  that  part. 

In  the  generality  of  stricture  cases,  the  state 
of  parts  is  exactly  the  reverse,  and  the  obstruc- 
tion ^hich  may  have  even  proved  fatal,  does 
not  exceed  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
\Vhen  it  is  of  greater  extent,  it  is  usually  be- 
lieved that  two  or  more  distant  points  of  in- 
flammntion  have  each  given  rise  to  contraction, 
and,  by  frequent  recurrences,  implicating  the 
intermediate  parts,  so  as  to  cause  an  af- 
fection of  the  whole,  and,  at  last,  under  re- 
peated attacks  of  irritation,  a  large,  hard,  car- 
tilaginous mass  of  disease  is  formed,  not  only 
of  the  urethra  but  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
in  which  state  it  is  almost  incurable  even  by 
the  knife. 

The  canal  in  front  of  a  stricture  does  not 
seem  to  be  aflected  by  it,  as  far  as  regards  its 
permeability  or  elasticity.  It  remains  in  its 
natural  state,  unless  affected 'by  inflammation, 
although  the  actual  surface  or  anterior  part  of 
the  stricture  itself  is  often  extremely  irritable, 
bleeding  not  only  as  well  as  being  very  painful 
on  the  slightest  touch.  The  part  posterior  to 
the  stricture  is  usuallv  considered  to  be  dilated, 
and  a  practice  of  opening  the  urethra  at  that 
part  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  which  prac- 
tice cannot  be  correct,  because  the  supposition 
is  not  always  well  founded.  When  the  obstruc- 
tion has  been  great  and  of  lon^  standing,  the 
urethra  behind  the  stricture  is  oficn  found  very 
much  dilated,  but  not  always  so;  and  this 
dilatation  may  take  place  in  every  part  of  the 
canal.  It  more  frequently  occurs,  or  at  all 
events,  is  more  often  observable,  when  the  ob- 
struction is  a  single  one,  and  in  the  pendulous 
portion  of  the  urethra.  In  order  to  give  rise 
to  it,  the  obstruction  must  have  been  consider- 
able, and  the  coats  of  the  bladder  must  have 
gained  in  thickness  and  in  power,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  contractile  property  of  the  urethra 
has  been  diminished.  The  bladder,  under 
constant  action  and  stnining,  thickensy  dinu- 


unless  the  science  as  well  as  the  art  of  snijof 
are  brought  to  his  relief. 

LITHOTBIP8T  IN  DUBININ. 


The  operation  of  lithotripsy 
the  Meath  Hospital  on  Wednesday  the  16t^ 
of  December,  by  Mr.Cramptoh,  the  Sbtj^cob- 
General,  with  complete  snc«;ess,  ao  6r  as  tk 
first  tSance  is  concerned.  Withoot  neau^ 
to  forestall  the  details  of  the  operatkn,  wfcc 
it  is  probable  will  be  communicated  by  Mr. 
Crampton,  we  think  it  right  to  mentioniiK 
or  two  particulars  which  will  be  read  vid 
interest  by  the  profession. 

From  some  peculiarity,  connected  eitke 
with  the  size  of  the  stone  or  the  condidoo  a:' 
the  bladderi  there  existed  in  this  ease  a  oss- 
siderable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  presewt 
of  the  stone.     The  man  had  been  aoooded  by 
several  surgeons  before  he  was  admitted  isL* 
the  Meath  Hospital,  but  no  stone  had  bees 
detected.    On  the  first  day  that  Mr.  Cn^ 
ton  sounded  him  he  succeeded  in  ascertaior: 
the  existence  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  but,  oa 
-two  successive  trials,  it  eluded  the  smnd,  ir 
though  the  examination  was  made  by  seven^ 
persons,  and  among  others  by  Dr.  CoUes  asi 
Mr.  Cusack,  the  Surgeons  to  Steeveos*  Hos- 
pital.  The  operation  for  lithotripsy  was  ifaw- 
fore  necessarily  postponed  on  both  these  oc- 
casions.  On  the  18th,  however,  Mr.  Craoipi^- 
on  visiting  the  hospital  in  the  momia|&  pn- 
ceeded  to  make  another  trial.      The  pabo^ 
was  laid  on  the  ward  table,  in  the  .same  pos- 
ture and  on  the  very  spot  where  Mr.  C.  k^ 
first  detected  the  stone ;  and,  after  a  paticc4 
examination  of  the  bhidder  for  some  miaase 
he  touched  the  stone,  and  the  contact  va 
audible  to  all  who  stood  round  the  table.    Ii 
a  few  seconds,  the  stone  was  seized  by  the  ia 
Btmment,  and  its  dimensions,  by  the  acale  a 
the  handle  of  the  instrument,  was  found  to  ^ 
six-tenths  of  an  inch ;  by  two  smart  stroke  fl 
the  hammer  it  was  broken  into  pieces.     Oa 
of  the  fragments,  whi<^  measured  four-teslh 
of  an  incbj  was  then  seiied  and  brokcA  by 


Siaiutet  qfthe  UntversUy  i^  Edinburgh^ 
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single  blow.  The  instrumenl  was  then  ^th- 
dmwQ,  and  the  patient  returned  to  his  bed  in 
Jiigh  spirits;  sonc  sniall  porOons  or  the  cal- 
cnlu&(which  was  coinposed  of  uric  acid)  were 
ibund  between  the  teeth  of  the  instrument,  and 
a  quantity  of  the  detritus  haviinee  been  passed 
with  the  urine. 

20th  Dec.  The  operation  has  not  only  Veen 
.umtieiided  by  any  subsequent  increased  un- 
eiiineas  in  thebladder,but  the  patient  declares 
that  he  aiffers  less  pain  than  he  did  previous 
io  its  being  peHbrmed. 

[We  are  happy  to  see  that  our  hospital  sur- 
geons are  disposed  to  practise  lithotripsy,  and 
we  are  glad  that  so  excellent  and  dexterous  an 
operator  as  the  Surgeon-General  should  be  the 
first  to  set  the  example.  We  sincerely  hope 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  dangerous 
operation  of  cystotomy  will  be  as  rarely  per- 
formed as  trephining  is  at  present — Eds.] 


BTATXrm  OF  THB  UfflVKBSlTT  OP 
SDINBUROH,  RBLATIVB  TO  THB 
DBOBBB  OF  M.D.«— 1833. 

Skct.  I. — No  one  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Me- 
dicine who  has  not  been  engaged  in  medical 
study  for  four  yean,  during  at  least  six  months 
of  each,  either  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
or  in  some  other  University  where  the  degree 
of  M.D.  is  given ;  unless,  in  addition  to  three 
Oftnt  medici  in  an  University,  he  has  attended, 
during  at  least  six  winter  months,  the  medical 
or  surgical  practice  of  a  general  hospital, 
which  accommodates  at  least  eighty  patients, 
and,  during  the  same  period,  a  course  of    of  Apothecaries. 


the  year  of  extra-academical   skfdy  aU 
lowed  by  Sect  I.)— ^luring  courses  of  ti» 

.  Cfinkal  Medicine ;  that  is,'  the  tfeatiMt  of 
patjents  in  a  public  hospital,  under  a 
Professor  of  Medicine,  by  whom  lectures 
on  the  cases  are  given— during  eomrses 
of  nx  months,  or  two  courses  of  Mree 
months. 

Clinical  Surgery;'  Medical  Jurisprndenee; 
Botany;  NaturalHistory,  including  Zoo- 
logy—during  courses  of  at  least  thn§ 
months,  -    ' 

2.  That  in  each  year  of  his  academical  stu- 
dies in  medicine,  he  has  attended  at  lAist  two 
of  the  six  months*  courses  of  lectures  above 
specified,  or  one  of  |hese  and  two  of  the  three 
months*  courses. 

3.  That,  besides  the  course  of  clinical  medi- 
cine already  prescribed,  he  has  attended,  for 
at  least  six  months  of  another  year,  the  m^i- 
cal  and  surgical  practice  oT  a  general  hospital, 
either  at  Edinburgh  or  elsewhere,  which  ac- 
commodates not  fewer  than  eighty  patients.' 

4.  That  he  has  attended  for  at  least  nt 
months,  by  apprenticeship  or  otherwise,  the 
art  of  compounding  and  dbpensing  drugs  at 
the  laboratory  of  an  hospital,  dispensary, 
member  of  a  surgical  College  or  Faculty, 
licentiate  of  the  London  or  Dublin  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  or  a  professional  chemist  and 
druggist 

5.  That  he  has  attended  for  at  least. sijt, 
months,  by  apprenticeship  or  otherwise,  the 
out-practice  of  an  hospital,  or  the  practice,  of 
a  dispensary,  or  that  of  a  physician,  surgeon^ 
or  member  of  the  London  or  Dublin  Society 


Practical  Anatomy ;  in  which  case  three  years 
^f  University  study  will  be  admitted. 
'  SxcT.  II.— No  one  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  who 
has  not  given  suflBcient  evidence, — 
*   L  That  he  has  studied,  once  at  least,  each  of 
the  following  departments  of  medical  science, 
under  Professors  of  Medicine,  in  this  or  in 
tome  other  University,  as  already  defined^  viz. : 
•■   Anatomy ;  Chemistry ;  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy ;  Institutes  of  Medicine ;  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine ;  Surgery ;  Midwifery, 
'  and  the  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and 
Children ;  General  Pathology ;  Practical 
Anatomy  (imleai  it  has  been  aUfltided  in 
Toil.  XT. 


Sect.  III.— No  one  shall  obtain  the  degree 
of  Doctor  who  has  not  studied,  in  the  manner 
already  prescribed,  for  at  least  one  year  pre- 
vious to  his  graduation,  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.' 

^  Sect.  IV;— Every  candidate  for  the  degree 
in  medicine  must  deliver,  before  the  24th  of 
March,  of  the  year  in  which  he  proposes  to 
graduate,  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine :— 

First,  A  declaration,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, that  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or 
Will  be  so  before  the  day  of  graduation ;  and. 
that  he  will  not  be  then  under  articles  of  ap- 
prenticethip  |o  any  suigeoa  or  other  matter. 

3a 


^  StaMti  rfihe  Ufikenify  ofMinburgi. 

■    ^  »  v»    -*-^;-.  «s  .  feeeatlbe  time  they  commeBCeA  Aw 

S«»fid^,  A  »toteiiicnt  of  Ws  «taai«,  «»     »»e«w  "7      .^ 


cal  studies  ia  a  Univetsity  ♦. 

Jamks  STirt,  Pwf.  ef  C/wtca/  S^vi^ 
I>«w  ofFacuiy  of  Me<Sem4~ 

WixLiAM  Hahiltom,  Secfftonf  to  Ae 
SmatM  Acadernkm. 

The  general  tiews  with  ^hich  iltMlioiis 
in  the  course  of  study  far  the  degree  of  B4-B. 
in  this  University  have  been  at  different  tines 
proposed  in  the  University,  and  the  difliciilties 
attending  the  subject,  have  been  repentedly 
stated  in  this  Journal  (Edin.  Med.  and  Suig. 
Journal),  particularly  in  a  long  paper  on 
Medical  Education  by  the  late  Dr.  Duncan, 
in  vols,  xxvii.  and  xxviii. 

It  was  there  distincUy  pointed  out,  that,  m 
a  country  where  no  general  rcguUtions  foe 
medical  education  are  made  by  the  stale,  and 
no  monopoly  of  any  kind  of  practice  is  granted 


>eU  to  Buaature  and  phUosophy  w  m  in«U- 
etoe.  •ccom^Mriea  with  proper  certificates. 

TUrdiy,  A  metotl  dioertation  compoaed 
%y  KiiDseV,  ta  Latin  or  En^feh;  to  **  pe- 
^oied  bya  Profesaor,  andwiJ^  to  W  ap- 

^■"^  V.-Beto»e  a  candidata  be  exatained 
to  «edldne.the  medial  Faeuky  AtU  ascer- 
tm.  by  eMmination,  that  he  po»a«ea  ar  com- 

•^OT.  VI*-K  the  Faenhy  be  laUaaed  6a 

(hit  point,  they  ahallproeeed  to  examine  him, 

«,h««fcd «c«  or  to  writine;  fli*. on^m.- 

tomy,  Chemirtry.  Botany,  Institutes  of  Medi- 

etoeVand  Natural  History  bearing  chiefly  on 

Zoology;  and  secondly,  on  Matena  Medica, 

PathcS^,  P«ctice   of  Medicine.  Surgery, 

Midwifery,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
•     S«CT.  Vn.— Students  who  profess  them-     _^^  ^ — ^  ^       ^ 

adves  ready  to  submit  to  an  examination  on     ^^  ^^  possessors  oflhe  medical  degree,  change 

ihe  first  dtirorion  of  these  subjects,  at  the  end     ^j  ^^  ^j^j^  ;„  order  to  become  real  improye- 

of  the  third  year  of  their  studies,  Aall  be  ad-    ^^^  ^^  be  cautiously  and  gradually  la- 
mitted  to  it  at  that  time.  troduced ;  that  such  an  extension  of  the  course 

SxoT.  Vra.— If  any  one,  at  tiiese  private  ^^  ^jy  ^  ^ight  deter  many  young  men 
examinations,  be  found  unqualified  for  the  ^^  tsfwag  to  the  degree,  eonld  neither 
desree  he  must  study  for  anoUier  year  two  of    ^  expected  from  ti>e  University,  nor  bebene- 

the  subjects  prescribed  to  Section  XL,  under  ^ ^ 

professors  of  medicine,  to  ti.is  or  in  some 


other  University,  as  above  defined,  before  he 
tan  be  admitted  to  anotiier  examination. 

Sbct.  IX.--Should  he  be  approved  of,  he 
^tt  be  allowed,  but  not  required,  to  print  his 
Thesis;  and,  if  printed,  forty  copies  of  it  must 
be  dcUvered,  before  the  25th  day  of  July,  to 
Ae  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

Skct.  X^If  the  candidate  has  satisfied  the 
Medical  Faculty,  the  Dean  shaU  lay  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Senatus  Academicus,  by 
whose  authority  the  candidate  shall  be  sum- 
moned, on  the  31st  of  July,  to  defend  his 
Thesis;  and,  finally,  if  the  Senate  think  fit, 
he  shall  be  admitted,  on  the  first  Uwful  day 
of  August,  to  the  degree  of  Doctor. 

S,cT.  XI ^The  Senatus  Academicus,  on 

the  day  appointed,  shall   assemble  at  ten 


•  Candidates  who  commenced  their  Uni- 
versity studies  before  1825  wiU  be  escmpled 
from  ihe  fourth  year  of  «att«idance  (Sect.  I-), 
from  the  additional  hospital  attendance  (Sect, 
II.  art  3.),  from  the  necessity  of  a  year's  stady 
in  Edinburgh  (Sect.  UI.).  and  from  aay  attend, 
ance  on  Clinical  Surgery,  Medical  Jnmpra> 
dence.  Natural  History,  MiUtary  Safety, 
Practical  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  Snrgofy 
distinct  from  Anatomy. 

Those  who  commenced  between  1825  and 
1831  will  be  exempted  firom  atlenduice  en 
General  Pathology,  and  also  on  Surgery  dis- 
tinct from  Anatomy. 

Those  who  commenced  between  1825  and 
1833  will  be  required  to  attend  only  two  of 
the  following  classes,  vix. :— Clinical  Snrsery, 


decree ;  and  no  candidate,  unless  a  sufficient     tory  Surgery,  Practical  Anaiomy 


reason  be  assigned,  shall  absent  himself,  on 
pain  of  being  refused  his  degree  for  that 

year. 
SxcT.  Xn.— Candidates  for  graduation  shaU 

be  required  to  produce  evidence  of  their  having 
•conformed  to  those  regulations  which  were  in 


And  those  who  commenced  befiwe  1833 
wiU  be  exempted  from  tiie  attendance  specified 
in  Sect.  II.  arts.  4  and  5. 

N.B.  The  attendance  on  Midwifery  in  an 
University  (Sect  U.  art.  1.) '»  wquwcd  of  ^ 
candidates. 


« • « 


SMtftfr  4|f  <A« .  Ui^MTfi^  ^.JKi^Miter^A; 


» 


4))^  to  iweU  tb«  BUBibprs  of  medical  men 
pracUaiiig  ia  the  inferior  degrees,  and  cqn« 
tentiiig  tbenmelves  with  an  inferior  educatiooy 
und  to  lower»  iosteid  of  raiBing*  the  avenge 
attainnieiita  of  the  profesdoa ;  but  that,  on  ibe 
other  hasd,  in  so  &r  as  additions  to  those  9lU 
laiomMits,  which  are  osefui  and  creditable  to 
niedical  meni  could  be  secured  in  the  graduates 
without  any  material  diminution  of  their  num- 
bers, a  clear  and  important  advantage  would 
be  obtained  for  the  public;  and  that  any  Uni- 
versity which  neglects  tho  means  in  its  power 
for  obtaining  this  advantage^  neglects  one  of 
its  obvious  and  important  duties. 
'    At  the  time  of  the  alteration  of  the  statutes 
in  1821^  .the  Professors  were  convinced,  that 
Ibe  eourse  prescribed  for  the  degree, — then 
comprising  only  three  winters  of  medical  study, 
iMspital  attendance. during  one  of  these,  and 
atlendavoe  on  seven  clames^— might  be  safely 
•nd  beoeAdaUy  extended ;  andin  proof  of  this 
it  was  obasrved,  thai  "  the  connes  ^  9tud$ 
thm  pf€9crA0i  trsre  muck  skori  of  ihe  utual 
pneiUettf  Me  oawifato/flt;— that,  therefore^ 
lo  the  great  majority  of  these  gentlemen,  the 
posiessiott  of  a  degree,  granted  under  such 
rules,  did  not  mark,  so  strongly  as  it  ought  to 
do,  the  aasoont  of  time  and  labour  which  they 
had  bestowed  in  qualifying  themselves  for  it| 
and  that  to  a  certain  number,  fortunately  eom- 
paiatively  small,  who  did  aotvoinniarily  make 
up  lor  the  defleiency  in  the  prescribed  course 
ef  study,  an  undue  encouragement  was  held 
ou^  to  aspiie  to  the  hSgbast  honours  in  medi« 
QUM^  without  such  a  degree  of  prepamtion  as, 
at  the  pnsent  day,  ought  to  precede  the  ac- 
^ukition  of  them;— that,  hi  feimem  to  the 
stadents^  therefor^  as  well  as  from  rsgard  to 
tho  characlcr  of  the  asedisal  school,  and  the 
intewsts  of  the  public,  it  seemed  manifestly 
tipedien^  and  was  accordingly  [the  decided 
wish  of  the  professioa,  that  the  course  of 
study  lequirad  by  the  University  should  cor* 
taspond  more  nearly  to  that  which  Me  prae^ 
ike  of  ihe  beei  informed  HmUnte  Aad  ekomk 
to  he  neceteary  for  a  complete  medical  edu- 
cation.** 

Ihat  the  Professors  had  judged  correctly 
in  their  anticipation  of  the  effect  of  the  change 
then  made^  appears  undeniably  firom  this  fact 
The  alterations  then  made  comprehended, 
ascqpting  in  certain  eaacs  of  tare  occunanee, 
«ii  additional  y«|f(  of  study^  and  in  all  MMt 


attendance  on  three  idditionid  ctea^and  o» 
an  hospital  for  double  the  time  formerly  re* 
quired.  Now,  after  these  r^olatioos  hsd 
come  into  full  operation,  the  number  of  can^ 
didales  for  graduatioQ  was  found,  on  an 
average  of  five  years,  to  bo  alnM^st  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  last  five  yeafs  before  th^  had 
been  proposed* 

.  Di%  Duncan  announced*  in  the  paper 
formeily  quoted,  that,  if  the  results  of  Ihe  pt»» 
vious  changes  shoold  prove  as  satisfcctory  aa 
was  expected,  other  improvements  were  oon« 
tempiated  by  the  Profenmrs. 

In  the  year  1831,  another  addition  was 
made,  to  the  course  of  study,  in  consequenoe 
of  the  institution  of  two  new  Ptofassoi  ships 
(those  of  General  Pathology  and  of  Suifsty) 
by  the  Crown,  and  of  a  subsequent  act  of  tha 
Town-Council.  Of  the  propriety  of  re- 
quiring a  full  and  eepafute  course  of  the  latter 
subject  at  least,  after  a  distinct  profeaorship 
of  it  existed  in  the  Univetsily,  no  doubt  ooaJd 
be  enteitained. 

The  alterations  made  by  the  statutes  now 
published  are,  in  feet,  to  a  less  extent  than 
those  made,  either  by  the  statutes  pufoiished- 
in  1825,  or  by  the  addition  of  new  chairs  to 
the  feculty  in  1831 ;  but  they  complete  the 
amount  of  medical  attendance  m  univeratiei 
which  has  been  in  contemplation;  and  they 
have  been  mainly  grounded,  like  the  changes 
in  1825,  simply  on  the  careftd  observation  of 
the  actual  practice  of  the  great  majori^  ef  tha 
successful  candidates ;  and,  therefore,  in  feet^ 
eiyoin  no  more  than  experience  has  aliaady 
proved  to  be  within  their  reach,  and  to  ba 
practically  important  to  them. 

By  the  first  artide  of  the  new  atatates,  tma 
of  the  exceptions  to  the  Ibur  years  of  unit 
varsity  medical  study,  formerly  admitted,  hot 
very  seldom  claimed,  are  struck  off;  and  tha 
emly  exception  to  that  nde  bow  adontled  is 
Mtendance  during  a  winter,  distinct  from  tha 
yeaiB  of  anhrersity  attendance,  on  a  general 
hospital,  and  at  tha  saaM  time  en  a  dissediag* 
room,  not  necessarily  connected  with  a  Uni? 
venityw  This  provision  limiti  the  privilege  of 
aiding  tha  qnaUflcation  for  the  degree  to  those 
hospitals  where  there  are  schools  of  asedictnet 
hnt  allows  ohO'mintft  mediem  tobe^onstituted 
whoever  the  student  has  an  oppertnnity  of 
p^eaeootlag  thoee  two  essential  Icaaohes  of 
hii  tdweation  tegalher. 

■^f  4ha  4Neead  crtscft^  mtet  Ims  imallf 
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Surgical  Obs9rvation$  ontUe  Itiulloration  vf  the  Nose. 

lengtherod  eztrftds,  ouf     and  turgical  attatomy,  are  a^imiafile^  tliosa  m 

Hope  on  mofbid  anatooiy,  are  itiTaliialiie,  b'ttt 
tdoM  of  Catswell  and  Botn^tjr,  have  not  been 
ttot  us,  and,  therefore,  we  shall  ghre  no  opL 
nton  of  them.    As  faithfnl  joamdists 


7S« 

allow  ni  to 

teadeit  anat  eontcnt  themieives  with  the  opi- 
aim  we  hare  alieady  given  of  the  exeeutioti 
.of  this  work. 


eive,  though  in  our  Judgment,  by  no  means 
well  executed,  as  the  work  that  gave  rise  to 
dieee  r^narics. 


mmraiiohi  6f  ike  moH  eMrrated  Med&ctU    *onnd  testate  that  both  are  much  moreezpen- 

mul  Surgkai  WorkM  ;  eomprinng  a  eom* 

pUte  tifiem  nf  MorM  and  Detcripihe 

Aiuuom^.     Part  L     Six  Plates.    Dulaa 

and  Go. 
This  is  the  first  part  of  a  weekly  publication. 
eemmenced  at  Brussels,  and  intended  to  com- 
ptise  the  plates  of  the  most  celebrated  foreign 
WHters,  Bourgery,  Jacob,  Cloquet,  Tiedemanfl, 
Blandhi,  Duvergie,Cruveilhier,  Munx,  AKbert, 
Velpean,  Bresefaet,  Manec,  Boivln,  and  Duges. 
There  are  six  plates  weekly  with  separate 
tHi^pages,  so  that  those  of  a  similar  nature 
•aiay  be  bound  together,  and  form  a  complete 
"work.  The  plates  may  be  had  separately,  and 
«tiie  price  is  more  moderate  than  of  any  similar 
'production  ever  offered  to  the  British  public. 
^e  plates  are  executed  with  great  fidelity,  the 
■deseriptiotts  concise,  yet  comprehensive,  and 
tile  expense  is  so  trifling,  that  every  student 
and  practitioner  ought  to  possess  this  splendid 
«nd  valuable  work.  We  wish  the  enterpris- 
ing publishers  every  success,  and  we  think 
'tiiat  in  offering  this,  and  most  of  the  foreign 
works  at  a  much  lower  price  than  they  can  be 
prdcured  in  general,  they  deserve  the  encou- 
lagedient  and  patronage  of  the  profession.  The 
Yalae  of  anatomical  plates  to  students  and 
^nactitioners  is  inestimable,  especially  to  the 
^majority  of  the  latter,  who  have  neither  time 
iM»r  opportutrity  of  refreshing  their  memory 
by  actual  dissection.  1'he  practical- surgeon 
Ytry  soon  forgets  minute  anatomy,  though  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  rigidly  exacted  fDr  exa^ 


Surgical  ObtervaHont  on  the  Re9ioiratkm  ef 
■  iheNote^andanikeremofoiijfPohfpimui 
other  Tumourifrom  the  NoHrUe  ;  fiom  ike 
German  of  Dr.  Diefenbach,  of  Betlm,  tsM 
the  Hitiory  and  Phfehkgy  ef  Rhinoplaeiie 
Operaihne,  iVbl«r>  and  Additkmai  Ca»m, 
By  JoBN  Stevenson  Bcshnan^  M.R.C.SL 
Ed.,  fte^  Ac.  Twenty-two  Platce.  8vo.  p|>. 
1^    London:  1833.    Highley. 

Ths  translator  of  this  work  is  entitled  to  great 
praise,  for  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  with  wfaidi 
he  has  given  the  researches  of  the  celebrated 
German  professor;  and  his  history  of  the 
Rhinoplastic  operations,  with  cures,  proves 
him  to  be  well  ac<]^uainted  with  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject.  His  appendix 
contains  all  that  has  been  done  in  this  country, 
so  that  his  work  may  be  fairly  looked  upon  as 
the  best  in  our  language*-  The  hospital  sur- 
geon, as  well  as  he  who  practises  exclusively 
in  private  life,  ought  to  possess  it,  and  the 
general  reader,  will  find  it  a  curious  and  intes- 
esting  work. 

Our  author  has  since  published  "  Ae  his- 
tory of  a  case  in  which  animals  (worms)  were 
found  in  the  blood  drawn  from  the  veins  of  a 
boy,  with  remarks." 


Though  we  have  fairly  given  Mr.  Bushnan 
ininalion  at  the  Colleges,  but  his  fame  depends  just  praise  as  a  translator,  and  as  a  xealous 
t)n  his  recollection  of  surgical  and  morbid  ana-     cultivator  of  science,  we  cannot  help  advising 


tomy,  as  these  will  guide  him  in  the  respon* 
tible  duties  of  his  profession.  The  plates  before 
us  illustrate  descriptive,  surgical,  morbid,  and 
obstetrical  anatomvy  and  when  we  inform  our 
leaders  that  each  plate,  with  a  description,  is 
published  at  three-pence,  the  cost  of  a  bad 
eigar,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  our  junior, 
as  well  as  OUT  practical  friends,  distressed  as 
the  profession  is,  cannot  complain  of  the  ex- 
pense. Indeed  looking  at  the  various  plates 
now  in  course  of  publication,  we  are  really 


^ — 
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him  to  be  cautious  in  future  as  to  the  marvel- 
lous, and  before  he  indulges  in  this  department* 
to  consider  maturely,  and  reflect  on  what  has 
been  published  on  any  subject,  which  he 
chooses  to  bring  before  the  profesaon.  We 
are  ready  to  admit,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us 
to  do  so,  that  he  is  an  industrious  and  hard- 
working young  practitioner,  and  as  such,  we 
are  ready  to  encourage  him ;  at  the  same  time  we 
must  give  him  a  gentle  hicit,  and  hope  he  may 
profit  by  it,  for  it  is  well  meant;  let  him  avoid 
die  rock  upon  which  many  young  men  split-— • 
»lous.  •  "  • 


Mr.  Dermoii  on  If  aImmiZ  Examitutiions. 
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VBDXCAL  BSTOBM. 

To  the  SdUort  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgicai  JommaL 

Gbntlbmbn,— You  are  faUy' aware  that  the 
plan  of  establishing  one  great  College  of  Me- 
clicine^  affording  one  degree  in  medicine  to 
ally  or  faculty,  as  the  medical  fisishionables 
term  It,  has  been  lately  extensively  discussed 
fn  various  medical  meetings. 

The  op)x>nents  to  this  plan  have  asserted 
Uiat  it  will  be  a  means  of  levelling  our  present 
institutions.  That  the  establishment  of  one 
great  school  of  medicine  would  build  up  mo- 
nopoly upon  a  firmer  basis,  and  have  the 
effect,  by  its  mere  name  and  influence,  of 
destroying  the  private  schools,  so  as  to  do 
away  with  that  degree  of  competition  sO  ne- 
cessary to  the.  furtherance  of  knowledge. 
That  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  establish  an 
e<}uality  of  rank  in  the  profession  which  is 
improper,  not  only  on  account  of  medical 
men  possessing  individually  diff'erent  degrees 
of  talent,  and  that  for  different  branches  of 
professional  education,  but  also  because  various 
professional  appointmentSj  trusts,  and  offices 
require  various  grades  of  professional  attain- 
ments, and  consequently  diplomas,  as  a  test  of 
those  attainments. 

With  regard  to  the  levelling  of  oar  present 
institutions,  whether  they  may  attempt  to  stig- 
matise us  with  the  term  levellers  or  not,  I  can 
only  say,  that  the  advantage  would  be  on  the 
public  side  if  a  l>etter,  or  better  ones,  were 
established  instead ;  and  therefore  there  is  no 
solid  reason  why  these  medical  rotten  boroughs 
ihould  be  saved,  because  some  interested  in- 
dividuals happen  to  have  a  great  veneration 
for  them. 

As  to  the  fact  of  one  great  school  of  me- 
dicine bavbg  the  eflfect  of  increasing  medical 
monopoly,  that  will  not  depend  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  one  great  school,  because  it  is  a 
great  school*  but  it  will  be  altogether  de- 
pendent upon  the  system  upon  which  things 
shall  be  conducted  within  the  waUs  of  tliat 
establishment.  If  a  complete  system  oi  com- 
petition of  taienty  ooacoorSy  were  established 
in  the  election  of  professors^  sub-teachers^  and 
Gfuklidatea  of  all  sorts,  unalloyed  by  govern- 
nest  inflotnce  and  private  intrigue,  then  such 
w^  institution  would  be  the  uMridian  sua  of 
apience  to  Europe;  but  if  the  saiqe  syBttn 
rfigaad  ia  it  fa  ii   rtdoniiiuiat  npir.  ia  othet 


imtttutioDs,  it  would  be  oM  of  Um  gmrtMl 
&brics  of  monopoly  ever  prtduoed  by  Ihu 
foolishness  of  nan ;  Hid  it  would  be  ut  ton* 
ftitnre  period,  like  the  eboKh*  another  gNtt 
piop  to  a  Castlereagh  type  of  goveraBent^ 

Another  thing  necessary  to  prevent  i&o- 
Bopoly  and  iavouritisoi  in  fueh  a  coUegv 
would  be  to  do  away^  with  the  certifieala 
wptban  altogether,  as  so  often  and  so  ablj  iip 
ststed  upon  by  Mr.  Wakley^  Let  theai  ok* 
aaaina  their  candidates,  and  pass  than  ufon 
the  strength  of  thehr  medical  knowledga  and 
for  no  other  account,  disregar^ng  from  what 
quarter  they  procured  their  iufomatiou;  thev 
no  private  br  public  lecUitfer  eonld  be  afiaide 
of  bein^  destroyed  by  the  Lemathao,  for  if  ii 
did  him  no  good,  it  could  do  him  00  bana* 

The  fees  in  thie  eoUsga ought  al»  to  ba^ 
a  liberal  plan ;  and  I  must  alio  obaerva  thai 
only  one  college  of  medidne  would  )gr  ae^ 
flseana  do  for  England,  Ireland,  and  Seotlaadf 
the  pobrcil  students  are  generally  the  aoefr 
talented  and  indnitriotti}  and  if  then  «ei» 
BO  golden  baf  of  obstruction  in  their  u«7# 
they  would  be  tha  penoni  wha  would* «»-% 
g^eral  rule^  riw  to  the  greatest  eviaeuoi  inr 
the  profession  |  it  ean  no  longer  be  denied  o% 
tenoealed  thai  knowledge  is  no  longer  oon*; 
fined  to  the  monied  persons  and  tho  aristo* 
oraey.  The  axpensa  of  travelling  firom  IralaBd 
or  Seothmd  to  London,  as  well  m  of  living  tu 
the  metropolis  would  be  incompatible  with  that 
pocketa  of  many ;  and  thus,  much  talent  wovkd 
be  shut  out  of  the  profession  iu  those  paila 
distant  firom  London.    It  would  theiefota  bar 
aheohrtely  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  adapt* 
ing  the  system  to  the  present  aga^  and  Id  tha 
convenience  and  common  rights  of  all,  thai 
at  least  three  colleges  for  the  '<  United  Kii^ 
doai"  sbouki  foe  estabUshed. 
.  As  to  the  foot  of  ona  diptoma  for  all  haviuf 
a^  tendency  to  produce  too  great  a  degree  of 
equality,  and  of  underrating  instaueee  of  ea^^ 
tsaoidinary  profideney  of  talent^  I  mMt  bef 
leave  to  deny  it*     Diplomas^  as  they  aland 
iM>w«  are  posiUvely»  wttb  few  eae«ptioas»  good 
for  nothings— are  no  test;  and,  sava  and  aa- 
cept  the  useless  jargon  of  Latin,  Ike  eraaMaa 
tton  at  the  College  of  Phyaicians  k  amsb  tba 
same  aa  that  at  Apotbeairice'liaD}  bui^  df 
the  two,  the  lattflr^  with  vsgaid  to  ipalrta 
medics,  chemistry,  and  piastiee  of  pbyais^  haa. 
much  the  superiority.    I  say  also  instance 
the  .aediwd  fttliaations  at  the  CoUegei  of 
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Orhtd  tnd  Cambridge  being  of  the 
fypt;  while  the  foondatioa  for  a  thinking 
mind  to  build  upon,  vis.— a  thorough  ac« 
quaintance  with  anatomy  and  phyri^^ogy  are 
thrown  into  the  back  ground ;  and  it  ii  abo 
wen  known  that  many  men  who  now  figuie 
|0  M.D.V,  after  having  been  general  prac- 
titioners, were  dubbed  Doctors  by  puitbase 
h»  Scotland,  without  undergoing  any  extra, 
nedifcal  edncation  or  examination,  and  even 
wifhtfot  visiting  the  last-named  country  at  all. 
Ahhongh  a  diploma  common  for  all,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  good  public  examination,  would 
be  a  test  of  the  person  possessing  such  a  pro- 
portion of  knowledge  as  to  be  safely  intruted 
wiA  the  lives  of  his  follow  beings,  it  does  not 
follow  but  that  superior  attammenti  in  certain 
branches  should  be  necessary  for  public  pro* 
fossioAal  appointments,'  and  the  obtaining  of 
the  hiller  should  be  conducted  by  ooncoun. 
With  regard  to  the  election  of  candidates  for 
professional  appointments  on  account  of  their 
proftstionsl  proficiences  and  knowledge  alone, 
such  a  case,  I  think,  I  may  safely  my,  never 
oecnrs  at  the  present  day;  but  this  is  effected 
by  the  intrigues  of  interest  and  money ;  and 
a  desirable  alteratiott  in  the  state  of  these 
Aings  cannot  exist  without  the  adoption  of 
coficoiirr.  Those  two  monsters  now  oppressmg 
and  mortldly  murdering  society,— the  influence 
of  money  and  aristocratic  interest,  must  be 
laid  low  before  talent  and  industry,  u  angels' 
of  light,  shall  preside  over  the  workL  It  is  a 
mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that  if  a  more 
liberal  state  of  society  existed,  and  if  talent 
wad  industry  were  not  crippled  and  bound  by 
the  chains'  of  money  and  aristocratic  influence, 
that  all  men  wouM  or  could  aipire  to  be  on 
the  same  level — No:  all  men  would  And' 
their  proper  station  in  society,  by  exaidsii^ 
what  degree  of  talent  they  possessed,  as  dif- 
ferent men  possen  diflbrent  degrees  of  that ; 
flosome  wonld  rise  into  the  higher  walks  of' 
life,  and  others  wmdd  sink  into  the  huoiMer 
and  mote  mechanical  occupations  in  society. 
Society  wmild  then  be  a  perfect  harmonious* 
whole,  and  a  system  of  co-operation,  or  what 
is  nearly  the  same  thing,  feir  competition 
establbhed  by  just  laws,  would  be  the  cause  of 
»fotaie  millennium  of  knowledge,  which  must« 


Tr^fhhe  fo  To^ihaekk 


TRBI»BIMB  tN  lOOTHAOR. 

To  the  Bditori  of  ike  London  MetUeal 
SwgkalJounuU. 

QaMTLiMBN^— As  the  object  of  your  work  is 
to  elicit  truth  on  all  medical  topics,  yoa  eaa- 
not,  of  course^  be  held  responsible  for  -the 
opinions  of  your  correspondents ;  it  is  enougk 
thai  yon  give  Aem  a  foir  fleld  for  the  display 
of  their  theories,  well  assured  that  the  diecos* 
sion,  even  of  an  absurd  doctrine,  may  knd  to 
valuable  results; 

in  No.  96  of  your  Journal  is  an  article  "On 
the  Use  of  the  Trepan  in  Toothach.**  In  fSbn 
agreeable  communication  M.  Fattori  ptofwaca 
to  relieve  the  toothach  by  perforating  the  toodi 
with  a  trepan,  and  dividing  the  nerve,  or  as  I 
would  my  the  pulp,  which  flUs  up  the  dental 
cavity.  But  of  what  avail  will  this  remedy 
be  when  the  toothach  arises,  as  it  most  fre- 
quently does,  from  inflammation  of  the  perios- 
teum and  not  from  the  puIpT  Here,  at  all 
events,  the  operation  must  be  useless.  But  T 
go  farther ;  I  say  that  in  no  case  can  it  be  ad- 
visable, and  the  proof  of  the  assertion  lies  in  a: 
very  narrow  compass.  If  the  pulp  be  in  a 
state  of  active  inflammation,  the  torture,  oc- 
casioned by  dividing  it,  would  be  too  much  for 
any  one  to  endure,  and  might  produce  epilepsy 
or  tetanus,  or  even  death,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  constitutional  irrita- 
bility in  the  patient ;  the  pain  of  extraction, 
in  its  severest  form,  would  be  nothing  to  it, 
for  the  portion  of  the  nerve,  rent  in  that 
operation,  is  thinned  down  almost  to  a  fila- 
ment, instesd  of  its  being,  as  it  is  in  the  body 
of  the  tooth,  a  mass  of  the  highest  sensibility. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  suppuration  have  sno- 
oeeded,  thb  trepanning  would  be  useless,  foe 
either  the  pus  would  be  taken  up  by  the  ab- 
sorbents, or,  as  all  matter  tends  invariably 
towards  the  surface,  it  would  find  a  way  out 
for  itself  in  the  thinnest  part  of  the  socket, 
where  there  is  the  least  opposition,  and  be 
discharged  through  the  medium  of  a  gum* 

boiU 

This  pretended  remedy  was  however  tried 
some  years  ago,  and  found  worse  than 

The  htiA  Mr.  .TnM>nh  Vm  wm.  I  IwImmi 


The  UnhiersiSeM 

HUff  with  the  spirit  and  quuIoot  of  ooe  wha 
knew  that  hi».taleiiU  and  inttgtity  weie  alike 
unimpaadiable. 

I  remain^  Gentlemen, 
Tour  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  N. 

CABB  OF  CnrNAMCHB  LABYNOBA. 

To  the  Bditon  of  the  Lfmdon  Medical  and. 
Surgicai  Journal. 

GaNTLKifffffr— I  here  forward  you  an  account 
of  a  caie  of  that  uncommon  disease,  cynanehe 
laryiiita,  which  feU  under  my  observation; 
and  .which  was  siiecessfiilly  treated  by  met* 
ciuy  and  venesection. 

i  have  the  honour  to  he. 
Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

G.  6.  HoLiiss. 

•  -  * 

Blaiy  Belt»n»  aged  22j  was  Uken  ill  with 
pain  on   inspiration,  which  afterwards  in<% 
creased  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  respiration 
was  carried  on  only  by  the  most  violent  efforts 
attended  with  great  pein,  total  loss  of  voice, 
and  inpossibitity  of  deglutition.    Pulse  120, 
with  pain.incrMsed  by  presaire  on  the  thy- 
roid, onrtilage. 
Dec.  12.  VeuKsectio  ad  ^  xz. 
Hirudines  xvj.  gutturi. 
Uyd.  submur.  gr.  xxiv. 
Pnlv.  antim.  gr.  xij. 
Fiat  pnlv.  yj.  capt.  j.  3til  horft. 
Vsspere.  Was  much  relieved  by  the  bleed- 
ing; breathini^  easier;  can  articoUte  fiuntly ; 
pulse  80;  bowels  confined. 
Haust.  cathart. 
Hyd.  submur.  gr.  xij. 
Pnlv.  antim.  gr.  vj. 
Fiat  puhr.  vj.    Capiat  ut  antce. 
13«  Has  had  seveial  fiunting  fits  on  the 
previeips  night;   pulse  70;   salivation  pro- 
duced ;  bowels  have  been  well  opened ;  breath- 
ing much  better;  can  speak  with  more  dis- 
tinctness ;  pain  not  lo  great  on  pressure. 
Potass,  nit  9  ij. 
Vitt.  ipecac.  3  ij. 
Mist  camph.  J  vij. 
Capiat  coch.  ij.  amp.  3ti&  hori. 
14.  Difllculty  of  breathing  decreased ;  bowels 
confined ;  voice  somewhat  better;  pulse  90. 
Hirudines  xij.  gntturs. 
V  Fngat  hanitn  et  misturiU    . 


and  TSeiMeal  'Reform.  fSSl 

15.  BieathingandvmcestiUlietter; Vywdsr 
open;  pulse70. 

Emp.  lyttse  gutturi.   Pergat  mistnii* 
17.  W^  considerably  better,  but  complains 
of  p'aih In  swallowing ;  pulse  80 ;  boweb  re- 
gular. 
Pergat  roistura,  et  adde  tinct  benz.  co.  3  ij- 

c  mucil.  acacise* 
19.  Is  almost  recovered ;  pain  on  swallow* 
ing  and  breathing  entirely  gone ;  can  take  her 
meals  pretty  well ;  bowels  confined.  . 
Pergat  mist  et  haust  catb. 
%•  Is  now  goiojg  on  a»  wefi  as  could  be 
wished. 

THE 

Saiurday;  January  4, 1834. 

8T.  AN1>BBW%  OZFOBB^  BDINBUBOH, 
THB  DBVXLj  AND  MBOICAI.  BBn 
FOBH. 

Tbat  the  medical  corporations  would 
Biake  no  eflRnt  to  evert  the  certain  disao- 
hition  which  awaited  them  in  their  inert 
state,  was  not  to  he  expected*  It  matteni 
not  how  much  theur  present  activity  stuU 
tifies  their  past  conduct :  the  smallest 
chance  of  success  engenders  hope;  and 
certainly  these  learned  bodies  calculate 
but  too  justly  on  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  in  daring  to  expect,  that  by  snd^ 
den  and  violent  exertiona  of  their  con- 
trolling  power,  hitherto  abused  by  beings 
snfCbred  to  lie  dormant,  and  now  put 
forth  under  the  pressure  of  fear,  they 
may  disarm  the  Mends  of  rational  reform, 
and  induce  the  superficial  to  bdieve,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  interference 
of  Plsriiament  in  medical  politics. 
*  We  cannot  begin  the  new  year  better 
than  in  warning  the  profession  against 
these  deoqrtive  arts.  We  expect  manf. 
imitations  of  the  example  of  St  Andrew^a.* 
Oxford  has  taken  the  hint,  and  has  hoLdHj 
avowed,  what  hitherto  it  was  treason  to 
Btter^  that  ber  medical  department  was. 


vltcriy  .HMoitod  to  the  timet.    Hoirfiur  of  inediod  ed&ottioii,  Ida*  kgr  dttprift  ht 

this  oonfendon  may  aflect  the  cbBraeter  ewQstmdisrdflf  knoFWledgeforthioiewhe 

of  the  gentry^  who  presume  to  lord  it  are  to  he  intrusted  with  the  hndtli-of  a 

6ver  their  hrethren  on  the  stmigdi  of  common  'sailor  or  soldier, 
university  qualifications,  we  heg  to  sng-        But  it  is  unnecessary  to  fd3ow  oat 

gest  as  an  excellent  subject  for  ^x  Henry  these  discrepandes*   Supposing  that  there 

Halfords  next  essay  at  the  College  of  is  nothing  olyec^onaUe  in  the  nnlmaf 

Fhysiciana.    Our  presoit  number  con-  the  profession,  or  in  dte  legal  rights  of  its 

tains  a  new  fflustration  of  ultra-conser-  members,  or  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 

▼ative  tactics  :~the  University  of  £din«  practice  and  remunoadon  ;  granting  that 

hur^h  having  thrown  up  a  stzaw^  in  the  there  is  nothing  in  the  governing^  bodies 

Scotch  bill  of  last  session,  to  see  which  to  be  alteredfirom  without ;  kl  ednoatioa 

way  the  wind  blew>  has  declared  itself  akme  be  the  question,  and  we  pdt  it  oob* 

fear  Reform,  and  has  promulgated  a  new  fidendy  to  any  reasonable  mind,  whether 


course  of  medical  education,  which  our 
readers  will  find  in  this  number.  The 
Spanish.. proverb  says,  <^  Hell  is  paved 
with  good  intentions  j'-  and  it  seems  our 


the  separate  action  and  private  interests 
of  the  medical  corporations  will  not  ab- 
solutely  produce,  by  any  miscalled  re- 
form emanating  from   themselvesy  that 


Scottish  neighbauTs  have  been  Macada«    very  divenity  of  dementary  ^diieitfioD, 


mising  the  infernal  regions  for  these  five 
years  past  His  Satanic  Majesty  may  thank 
diem, -if  he  please,  fi)r  their  services;  the 
profession  owes  them  no  thanks.  Instead 
of  aiming  at  promoting  the  dignity  and  ad«* 
viBCsment  of  the  profession  of  medicine, 
'^t  suspect  that  our  firiends,  with  tiieir  cbarr 
raeteristic  woridly  wisdom,  are  merely 


which,  above  aH  things,  is  absurd  in  me* 
didne.  In  tiie  last  number  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review,  Dr.  Johnaoin  has 
entered  into  some  explanationa  of  the 
el^ect  of  his  much  jdiscnwed  motioB  in 
favour  of  one  faculty  ;  from  whicli,  it 
appears,  that  uniformity  of  education  wis, 
in  truth,  the  principle  to  which  the  Dr. 


striving   to   share  the  good  things  of    wished  to  pledge  the  Society*    The  le« 


£ngland  witii  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  ;-^ 
dealing  in  drugs  is  .an  excellent  way  for 
turning  a  penny. 

When  the  whole  dozen  of  Universities, 
Colleges,  Faculties,  and  Wardionses  shall 
have  each  announced  its  improved  cur- 
ricnlum  of  education,  what  an  agreeable 
diversity  will  be  found  in  the  arts  of  ac-. 
quiring  medical  science ;  what  grades  of 
knowledge  a  discerning  public  will  de- 
tect !  One  college  will  recommend  itself 
fay  exacting  six  months' attention  to  phar- 
macy; too  short  cries  a  second,  it  is  a 
twelvemondia'  study-  at  least;  nay,  you 
are  below  the  mark,  says  a  third,  two 
yean'  is  the  minimum  of  pharmaceutical 


gality  of  .the  proceedings,  *by  whidi  the 
motion  was  lost,  is  to  be  qoestioDed  on 
next  Saturday.  As  Dr.  Gr^ory,  who 
penned  the  resolution,  (so  says  Dr.  J.) 
artfully  insinuates,  that  by  the  establish- 
ment of  One  Faculty  was  meant  the 
abolition  of  even  the  names  of  the  existing 
medical  oorporations^  we  think  it  li^t 
to  state,  that  the  Doctor's  motion  w«»  not 
intended  to  imply  the  annihilation  of  the 
present  colleges  or  seminaries  of  education. 
The  Doctor  has  dedared,  that  if  the 
motion  be  at  all  doubtful,  he  will  intro- 
duce the  principle  to  the  Society  in  words 
too  dear  for  doubt,  ^  that  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Society,  a  more  extended  anduni^ 


study ;  and  then  government,  having  na-    form  system  of  medical  education  ^than  at 
•wUv  no  — ^ '        •-  '     1  ^---     *  e«ii|#  ii  highfy  dtnraUfi  m^ 


■thai  the  potnt  tf  orfantstn^  and  i¥^ 
kUing  that  tyilem  of  education  wOtdd  ht 
better  vested  in  one  bodifg  or  faculty, 
under- the  sanction  of  the  iegielaiure^ihan 
Uft  to  the  optton  or  taprice  of  wrUmi 
unhereities,  eoUegts,  eorporatiouMy  and 
faculties,  each  of  which  enjoins  its  own 
peculiar  course  of  study,  whereby  much 
confusion  and  discordance  are  produced,  in 
a  profession  where  the  mode  of  elementary 
education  ought  to  be  the  same  for  all  He 
memhers."  We  consider  this  principle 
an  exoeOent  raDying  point  for  the  in- 
dependent memhera  of  the  profesuon 
againat  the  intrigueaof  the  corporators. 
JBatablish  once  uniformity  of  edaeataoi, 
and  where  is  the  pretence  for  distinction 
of  ranks?  "  Since,"  as  Dr.  Carrick  well 
.  observed,  ''apothecaries  and  surgeons  now 
act  as  physicians^  the  public  has  a  right 
to  expect  they  should  haye  thephyaicians 
edueatioii ;"  and  if  they  have  tbeedneation, 
trhy  not  the  title? 

There  is  a  sniiject,  which  we  know  is 
considered  very  delicate  by  general  prao- 
titioniers ;  the  union  of  the  profession  and 
the  trade,  can  be  searody  alluded  to  with- 
out alanning  a  hoat  of  prcgudioes.  The 
Medical  Gazette,  in  its  laboora  to  support 
and  multiply  factitious  ranks,,  cares  not 
how  degraded  the  second  dass  of  the  pro- 
fession may  be.  The  Lancet  is  silent. 
But  we  are  happy  to  have  the  oo-ope* 
ration  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  ealling  the  at- 
tention of  the  profesuon  to  this  all-im- 
portant question.  We  have,  on  various 
occasions,  stated  our  opinionaupon  it; 
and  we  have  hope%  that  oar  pubiicatioii 
of  the  Iteport  upon  Medical  Reform  in 
France,  wiU  be  of  uae  in  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  general  practitioners  to  their  real 
interests  in  thia  matter. .  Many  of  the 
most  reapectahle  membcn  of  the  dass  of 
general  practitioneia  have  pidilidy»  and 
aiffl  ittcfe  have  privately,  expfesasd,  their 
sttnoyanee  ^  a  system,  whidi  dcBr^doi 


•  tnett  is  memiNmer  a  iiBcraiiiraRMHeRf  10 

jiracidfie  Ihe  petty  arts  of  alitde  tradesman: 
To  accomplish  these  nsefid  purposei^ 
to  raise  the  standard  of  education^  and 
make  that  standard  general,  to  co-operate 
in  purifying  medidne  from  the  contami- 
nation of  trade  by  wholesome  regulations 
as  4o  ftes  and  professional  eddcs,  are 
olgects  wdl  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
independent  member  of  the  republic  of 
Biedidne;  and  we  earnestly  call  upon 
every  practitioner,  who  is  desiroua  to  dia^ 
diarge  that  debt,  which  Lord  Bacon  says 
a  man  owes  to  his  profession,  to  labour 
both  in  private  and  in  those  sodeties 
where  the  profession  is  oongr^;ated,  for 
the  dissemination  and  maintenance  of 
these  sentiments,  as  it  is  only  by  eo« 
operation  that  the  enemies  of  medical 
reform  can  be  resistecl. 

MEATH  BOBPITALj   AND  COUNTY    OF 
DUBLIN   INFIRMARY. 


This  morning  (Dec.  31st)  Mr.  Crimpfon  re- 
peated the  operation  of  lithotripsy  on  the  pa* 
tient  on  whom  he  operated  on  the  18lh  (see 
page  720  of  the  present  Nnmber).  The  man 
was  laid,  as  before,  on  the  ward  table.  About 
eight  ounces  of  water  were  injected  into  the 
bladder,  and  the  stone  (or  rather  a  fragment 
6f  the  stone  which  had  been  broken  in  the 
former  operation)  was  seized  at  the  first  eflbrh 
It  measured,  by  the  scale,  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Two  smart  blows  of  the  hammer  reduced  it  to^ 
fragments,  one  of  which  was  seized  as  quickly 
and  reduced  in  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton  then  moved  the  instrument  about  the 
bladder,  sehring  several  small  fragments  of 
stone  between  its  jaws,  and  crushing  them  by 
tlie  pressure  of  his  hand  on  the  moveable 
branch  of  the  instrument.  The  noise  pro- 
duced  by  the  crushing  was  audible  to  those 
who  were  close  to  the  table.  The  opemlorf 
was  concluded  in  about  four  minutes,  and  wa^ 
attended  with  no  pain  except  what  was  caused 
by  the  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  the  in- 
strument. Some  water  was  thrown  into  the 
bladder,  and  about  twenty  grains  of  the  detritus 
were  collected  in  the  vessel,  and  in  the  jaws 
of  the  liBtrumeiit.     When  Mr.  Cmaptoft 


«M  abwft  to  il^ect  the^ltMr*  4li9-«Mfl  .«s« 
daimedi  with  true  Hibtnuao  humour^—''  Ahl 
never  mind  doing  that,  yoar  Honour ;  sore  if 
I  wanted  to  catch  fish,  I'd  drain  the  pool  sooner 
ihanlM  flood  it!"  ^^^Z 

£xtti^  0Ubitint. 

PeMar  Jnjluence  of  cUfereni  Fei$eli  ypon 

Milk. 
Br.  Bouchard  at  has  found,  from  ezperimenCs, 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  preserving  milk 
Is  not  to  chabge  it  from  one  vessel  to  another. 
Thus,  if  milk  be  placed  in  a  tin  vessel,  and 
then  transferred  into  one  either  of  gbss  or 
pewter,  it  will  not  keep  good  so  long  as  it 
would  if  retained  in  one  vessel ;  a  change  is 
product  in  it  favourable  to  coagulation.'  Brim* 
stone  preserves  milk  a  considerable  time,  bu^ 
it  becomes  sensibly  acid,  and  coagulates  on 
boiling;  vessels  also  of  zinc,  antimony,  bis- 
muth, brass,  copper,  and  iron  preserve  it  well, 
but  the  harmlessness  of  the  first  is  very  doubt- 
ful, and  one  or  two  of  the  other  metals  com- 
municate to  it  a  very  pectdiar  odour.  For 
domestic  purposes,  therefore,  we  should  keep 
it  in  tin  receptacles,  and  avoid  changing  them. 
Cheese  acquires  an  odour  and  taste  diflTering 
according  to  the  different  vessels  in  which  it 
is  prepared,  the  kind  of  mouldiness  which 
shows  itself  is  also  very  different  After  keep- 
ing fifteen  days,  ammoniacal  products  predo- 
minate in  all  the  metals,  and  M.  Bouchaidat 
attributes  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  che- 
mical change  in  the  milk  to  the  electric  force 
which  shows  itself  from  the  contact  of  hetero* 
geneous  ^bodies. 


Fracture  of  the  Humerut  m  a  New  Bom 

Infant. 
M.  DuBROCA,  Surgeon  of  Barsac,  found  the 
left  humerus  fractured  in  an  infant,  bom  about 
two  hours  before ;  this  fracture  was  evidently 
caused  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  midwife,  who 
had  been  too  eager  to  disengage  the  shoulders, 
soon  after  the  escape  of  tlie  head;  by  means 
of  her  finger  she  had  given  to  the  left  arm  a 
sort  of  see-saw  motion,  and  had  thus  caused  a 
fracture.  A  suitable  apparatus  was  appliedt 
and  on  the  eighth  day  the  fracture  appeared 
united.  M.  Dubroca  judged  it  prudent,  how- 
ever, not  to  remove  the  bandage  until  thie  15th ; 
at  this  period  there  was  so  much  callus,  that  the 
bumeros  was  three  timei  ito. natural  aiie at  ths 


pkoa  of  the  iknetare.    The 

aiflce,  however,  Goaplele)y  disappcued. 

.  Cr^otoie  amd  its  gnolrtfefw 

M.  RncHKivBAcH  has  lately  discofvcrri  in  py- 
folignic  acic^  and  in  pitdi  and  tar,  a  ptcaSm 
oleaginous  Uquidi  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
«f  crteote;  it  m  -  colourless,  tranaparent,  and 
possesses  a  very  peculiar  odour,  someiriiat  i^ 
sembling  castoream ;  its  taste,  abo^  is  vety 
caustic,  and  it  is  of  the  connstence  of  <h1  ef 
almondsj  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*037. 
Amongst  other  curious  propeitiea,  crSosole 
possesses  the  following :— one  drop  of  it  poned 
upon  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  while  of  eps 
causes  coagulation ;  if  we  place  a  piece  of  flcdi 
in  a  solution  of  this  liquid  for  half  an  hour  It 
may  afterwards  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  without  fear  of  putrefaction,  and  in  c^ 
days  it  becomes  quite  hard,  haa  a  redfek 
brown  colour,  and  acquires  the  odoar  of  smoked 
flesh.    Fish  may  be  preserved  in  the  same 
way,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the 
crtosote  possesses  the  same  anti-patresoeat 
qualities  as  the  pyrolignic  add  and  tar  water. 
The  action  of  this  oily  flukl,  on  the  animil 
economy  is  deleterious ;  if  placad  on  the  tongoe 
it  causes  a  violent  pain,  and  if  applied  to  ikt 
skin  it  destroys  the  epidermis.    Insects  and 
fishes,  placed  in  a  solution  of  it,  quickly  perish, 
plants  also  will  die  if  watered  with  it. 

The  results  of  some  experiments,  aa  to  ils 
remedial  properties,  are  dso  given  by  H* 
Reichenbach,  but  further  observatioa  aeessi 
necessary  to  confirm  its  value  as  a  theiapentkal 
agent  In  one  case  of  bum,  a  rag  wet  vifli  a 
solution  of  it  was  applied  three  or  four  times 
a-day  with  beneficial  results,  and  the  diacoverer 
has  found  advantage  from  it  in  two  eaoes  of 
confirmed  consumption.  Cutaneous  craptioas 
and  carious  ulcers;,  and  bad  suppurations  aba 
seem  to  have  been  improved  by  its  external 
application;  finally,  one  drop  applied  to  i 
carious  tooth  is  considered  to  be  a  oertaia 
cure.— /oumo/  cfe  Pharmade, 

LA  PITIB. 
Partial  Dilaiaiim  of  tMe  Heari. 
A  aoBDST  negro,  mt  53,  was  admilled  Ibr 
palpitation  of  the  heart  and  dyspnoea;  hehsd 
dificuUy  in  moving^  and  was  ttahto  m 
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tiirae  Ub  epi|A>yiiieiit;  tlie  be«tin|p  wto  fftol^ 
nod  tamoUttoat;  pulse  bard  and  firm;  no 
cedema  of  the  lower  extremiUefc  He  had  for 
aome  years  been  labjeet  to  thaUar  attacks, 
which  were  reliered  by  bleeding  and  qniet, 
but  returned  on.  any  exertion;  and  about 
iwelra  momhs  before  his  admisaon  he  had 
tttlBrgad  testides  fr«n  gononbosa  and  buboes, 
ibr  which  he  was  salivated. 

Blood  was  several  times  extracted  from  his 
arm*  digitalis  and  diluents  were  presciibed» 
and  he  was  ordered  to  keep  perfectly  quiet. 
By  means  of  this  treatment  he  sbwly  im- 
provedy  till  the  end  of  February*  when  the 
palpitation  and  oppression  in  breathing  re-* 
turned;  bleeding  again  somewhat  relieved 
him ;  but  on  the  third  of  March  the  symptoms 
were  renewed,  accompanied  with  dry  cough» 
sharp  pain  behind  the  sternum,  fever,  and 
crepitating  rile  on  each  side  of  the  chest. 
Leeches  were  applied  to  the  side,  and  the 
paia  had  completely  left  him  by  the  8th ;  in 
the  evening  of  the  10th,  however,  he  was 
seised  with  a  fit  of  snflbcation  and  suddenly 
expired. 

■Auiop$if.'^V^n  inspection  the  two  ven- 
tricles of  the  heart  were  found  much  dilated* 
and  the  right  one  loaded  with  iat ;  from  the 
apex  of  the  left   proceeded  an  aneurismal 
timiour,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  both  ven« 
tricies ;  it  was  circumscribed  at  its  origin  by 
a  circular  band,  and  adhered  to  the  peri* 
cardium  and  diaphragm  for  three-fourths  of 
Its  extent,  the  remaining  part  being  free ;  the 
walls  were  about  a  line  in  thickness,  and  were 
formed  by  a  fleshy  membrane,  a  continuation 
of  the  exterior  muscular  fibres  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and  by  the  pericardium ;  the  fleshy 
fibres  were  wanting  in  two  plsces  on  the  right 
side  of  the  tumour,  where  two  cavities,  equal 
in  sixe  to  the  points  of  the  flnger,  were  found, 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  prolongation 
of  one  of  the  columns  of  the  ventricle;  the 
anterior  of  these  was  only  covered  in  by  the 
pericardium,  the  posterior  by  the  pericardium 
and  tendinous  part  of  the  diaphragm.    The 
lining  membrane  of  the  heart  appeared  to 
terminate  suddenly  at  a  prominent  border 
which  separated  the  left  ventricle  from  the 
sneorismal  tumour.  The  stomach  was  slightly 
diseased,  and  in  the  caput  coli  near  to  the 


;i^ 


klSj*    «>«larA     «raa     £r«m«<l     •     •■m«11    «kA4«.l«    rtt 


(Concluded  from  page  702.) 

Two  digiifToumU  of  the  Head  producing 
Deaik,  and  rendering  acthe  a  dorman$ 
Diaeoie  of  the  Liver* 

M.  K.,  a  private  in  the  service  of  the  Qneen 
Donna  Maria,  set.  35,  and  of  pretty  good 
general  health,  was  struck  on  the  head  in  two 
platQes  by  an  oflBcer  with  the  scabbard  of  hie 
sword,  who  was  punishing  him  for  mutiny. 
This  prodHced  two  wounds  of  the  scalp,  one 
on  the  left  parietal  bone  and  near  its  anterior 
superior  angle,  the  other  on  the  midd]e.of  the 
temporal  arch.  In  the  former  wound  a  snull 
artery  was  divided,  which  to  suppress. its 
bleeding  required  being  tied.  For  the  first 
nine  days  no  symptom  of  an  alarming  kind 
showed  itself;  the  wounds  continued  sluggish, 
with  no  tendency  to  heal;  the  patient  com- 
plained only  of  little  pain  in  his  head^  but  was 
always  very  drowsy  and  absent  in  his  mind. 
6th  of  January,  ten  days  after  he  was  struck, 
he  had  considerable  fever  of  the  low  kind, 
great  pain  in  his  head,  much  drowsiness  and 
inattention.  To  be  purged  with  calomel  and 
jalap,  head  to  be  shaved,  and  cold  water  to  be 
constantly  applied  to  it 

7th.  Has  had  no  sleep ;  is  more  feverish, 
drowsy,  and  absent ;  pain  in  his  head  more 
severe ;  bowels  have  been  well  purged.  To 
have  a  saline  dranght  ter  in  die ;  cold  appli- 
cations to  be  continued. 

8th.  Is  worse  to  day  in  every  respect ;  skin 
is  a  little  tinged  with  yellow ;  some  pain  on 
pressure  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  none  in 
the  shoulder.  To  continue  the  ooM  appli- 
cation and  draughts,  and  to  take  every  two 
hours  pil.  hydrarg.  gr.  ij. 

9th.  Is  quite  msensible ;  pupils  rather  con* 
tracted;  skin  quite  yellow.  Continue  the 
medicine. 

10th.  He  expired  this  morning  nine  am. 

Auiopey  twelve  Mure  after  deaih.^^n  both 
wounds  the  bone  was  denuded  to  a  veiy 
slight  extent*  The  membranes  of  the  brain 
were  inflamed  nearly  throughout  their  whole 
extent*  Between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
bone,  and  opposite  both  wounds  of  the  scalp, 
was  a  small  quantity  of  pus,  and  also  along 
•ha  i»MiM0  nt  th«  left  arter.  menin?.  med.* 


?»* 


Haq^^j^fgffrti^^^ 


thera  WM  »»tt«r  oontaiiMd  b^een  the  4|p    iA)ig^  Qmob  lljeturtiloiui  to  d«^  J^i 
ana  pia  mater,  and  here  the  membrane  ^as     ^^'S^ioi*.*^;®®^}^®.^?  j?i^fe,!^^^ 


most  highly  diseased.  The  substance  of  the 
brain  was  healthy. 

The  \iv$se  ^9A  foaod  greatly  ealticsd  anfl 
Mamed.  In  its  (obstaace  was  «  gveat 
number  of  tubercles,  some  of  which  were  in 
»  sUie  of  suppuration^  others  inflaoied  on.ly( 
ind  a  few  to  mppearances  were  in  a  dormant 
state  •  The  other  viscera,  were  in  their  natural 
condition. 

8T.  BABTHOLOMBW'S  HOSPITAL.     - 

FnteMre  of  the  Neck  of  Me  Th^-Bone,   ■ 

A  MAN  of  very  large  frame,  and  about  ei^ty 
years  of  age,  was  conve3jred  to  this  hospital^ 
Laving  fallen  down  on  his  hip  in  the  street, 
by  which,  as  it  appeared  oh  examination,  the 
neck  of  the  femur  was  fractured. 

At  the  moment  of  the  fall  the  patient  felt  a 
Very  severe  pain,  which  was  succeeded  by 
complete  inability  to  walk.  There  was  con* 
siderable  shortening  of  the  limb,  and  he  suf- 
fered very  great  igony  at  any  attempts  at 
abduction.  A  crepitus  was  distinctly  dis- 
covered. There  was  eveision  of  the  toes,  and 
all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  were  present. 

Complete  rest  and  quietude  are  the  only 
circumstances  at  all  likely  to  produce  any  good 
effects  in  this  case.  It  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  doubt  and  dispute,  whether,  in  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur,  re-union  by  bone  ever 
does  ensue ;  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  distinctly 
States,  in  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  that 
ossific  re-union  never  does  take  place  after 
such  an  injury.  In  France,  however,  a  con- 
trary opinion  prevails,  and  some  cases  which 
have  occurred  in  that  country  prove,  beyond 
alt  doubt,  that  such  re-union  does  occasionally, 
but  very  rarely,  foIlow.^  In  fracture  of  the 
T^esk  of  the  femur,  occurring  in  young  persons^ 
the  chances  are  in  favour  oT  union ;  but  there 
is  very  little  or  no  prospect  of  snch  a  favour- 
able result  when  the  accident  happens  in  in-, 
divjduals  advanced  in  year^.  The  most  trifling 
violence  will  cause  fracliire  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  in  old  persons,  in  consequence  of  the 
brittleness  of  the  bone. 


WB8TMIN8TBR  HOSPITAL. 

CalctUut  nf  (he  Bladder-^Lithoiripty  hy 
Baron  Heurt^oup0'-~^eoond  Operation, 

In  the  case  of  calculus  which  we  reported  in 
No  97  of  this  Journal,  tlie  patient  has  gone 


ginaliy  intended  ia  repeat  the  lithotripsy.  The 
patient  dil'  neleomplain  of  any  anessy  eeasa* 
tioD  fer  the  lam  ten  daye^  and  eeenad  to  kave 
^eat  confidence  in  the  B«ron*s  operation. 

On  Saturday,  Dec  7th,  Baroh  Heorteloup 
proceeded  to  perform  his  sebbnd  operation. 
The  pstient  was  placed  in  the  ustt^mMmer 
pn  the  couch  (SnTcnlcd  by  the  Bwoa)^  mA 
the  operation  proceeded  with  in  the  same 
manner  .aa  before  described. 

On  the  removal  of  the  patient,  who^  dnrii^ 
the  operation,  appeared  to  aafl^  trcvy  Uttie 
vneaainess,  the  3arQ&  addrened  <he  ^enileiMB 
present.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks*  he 
brought  forward  a  man  who  had  been  bis 
pafSent,  and  on  whom  he  had  peiforuied  litho- 
tripsy with  apinreotly  the  nsoet  iriiciteM  it- 
sults.  The  patient  appeared  much  emaeiatej 
but  completelv  free  from  any  of  the  ^mptoos 
under  which  be  had  formerly  sufiered  so  moch 
agony. 

■  Biuon  Heurtelonp  displayed  the  pBlTerinl 
calcnlus  which  he  had  taken  from  this  paltsBl. 
The  quantity  was  very  considerable,  and  af- 
forded much  satisfaction  to  all  presenL  The 
Baron  then  made  a  few  observatloQs  of  very 
little  general  intereat,  at  the  ooneliiaioB  of 
which  he  was  very  warmly  applauded. 

Third  Operation^ 

Baron  Heurteloup  performed  lithotripsy  fer 
the  thiid  time  on  his  patient  last  Satnid^ 
(the  14th).  The  present  ease  appeais  to  be 
one  of  a  very  difficult  description.  Then  is 
a  nucleus  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  which  is  of 
iron  hardness,  and,  on  the  last  operation,  re- 
sisted all  atteinpts  at  pulverisatbo.  TheBaraa 
intends  to  adopt  other  measures,  as  the  ordi^ 
nary  mode  of  operating  will  not,  it  is  appre- 
hended, be  effectual  in  reducing  the  stone  to 
powder. 

The  genenl  health  of  the  patient  ooatinoes 
excellent,  and  he  walks  about  the  ward,  aail 
converses  with  confidence  and  certainty  of  his 
ultimate  recovery.  He  passes  his  urine  in  a 
good  stream,  and  suflfers  oomparatively  Kttle 
or  no  pain.  Indeed,  there  iis  everr  pioapeu 
of  the  case  turning  out  very  fevouraoly.  Tba 
case  is  more  than  unusually  interesting,  as 
being  a  difficult  one.  We  shall  not  fail  to  give 
the  result  of  it  in  a  future  number. 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

Cau  of  Fractured  Spine — MidcUe$ex  Hoi- 
pitai  Meaical  Society, 

Thb  following  case  is  one  of  great  interest  and 
importance,  and  stands  alone,  as  fer  as  I  have 
been  enabled  to  learn,  in  the  annals  of  watwaj. 
If  similar  cases  have  occurred,  the  made  of 


SatfUal.Uepartff^mHiidlata.- 


'm 


John  Neacle»  ttt  36»  a  labourine  man,  Ws 
workioff  in  a  sewer,  and  the  earth  iell  in  upon 
liim.  Several  cart-loads  were  removed  before 
he  could  be  extricated.  When  be  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  it  was  found 
^at  the  spine  was  fractured  about  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  the  several  ribs  were 
fractured,  the  left  humerus  dislocated,  and  the 
left  tibia  and  fibula  broken  in  several  places, 
implicating  the  ankle  joint. 

Complete  paraplegia  firooi  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  processes.  There  is  no  sensation 
in  the  lower  extreiliities  from  these  points,  and 
th^  broken  leg  gave  not  the  ilightest  pain. 
3rii6  man  was  placed  upon  the  usual  bed  lor 
flttch  fnctnrasi  the  leg  was  attended  to  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and-  the  humerus  reduced* 
)t  ^ipeaied  to  be  much  easier  to  dislocate  this 
bone  again  than  to  reduce  it,  for  the  joint  M( 
as  if  so  much  disturbed.  The  house-surgeon 
states,  that  even  bv  a  single  circular  motion^ 
fhe  head  of  the  bone,  when  in  the  axilla, 
could  be  brought  into  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
it  required  no  Ibrce  to  slip  it  under  the  pectoral 
noede.  Thit  Iket  is  noticed  in  order  to  show 
that  there  was  conskierable  laceration  about 
the  joint. 

The  patient  lived  in  this  miserable  condition 
Ibr •eighteen  days,  during  which  time  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms  were  noted.  During  the 
first  few  days  there  was  constipation  of  the 
bowels;  afterwards,  and  until  his  death,  the 
Ibseei  came  away  uncoucifously.  The  catheter 
was  of  necessity  employed  twice  a  dav,  for  the 
first  ten  days,  when  the  urine  dribbled  awav 
from  him,  and  became  highly  ammoniacal. 
Acute  pleuritis  supervened  in  consequence  of 
the  injury  which  the  chest  sustained.  There 
was  never  any  pain  in  the  fractured  leg,  the 
temperature  of  which  was  e^ual  to  that  ol  the 
the  other.  The  man  complained  but  little,  but 
the  countenance  always  betokened  anguish, 
and  his  nights  were  passed  without  much  rest. 
At  length  the  constitution  being  worn  out  by 
the  accumulation  of  disease,  he  gradually  be« 
eame  more  exhausted,  and  died  eighteen  days 
from  the  time  of  admission. 

Poit  mortem  intpecHon.^The  spine  was 
found  fractured  transversely  at  the  twelfth  dor- 
sal vertebra;  the  fractured  portions  were  dis- 
placed ;  the  spinal  cord  was  pressed  upon,  and 
bruised.  It  was  also  considerably  softened, 
and  some  clear  fluid  ibtrad  in  the  cavity  about 
this  jpot.  The  arterial  system  of  the  whole 
medulla  spinalis  wa^  much  injected.  The 
shoulder  joint  had  become  natural,  the  breaches 
made  by  the  dislocation  bein|;  quite  repaired. 
The  ribs  alsb,  fourteen  of  which  were  broken, 
were  involved  in  processes  of  union.  Small 
points  of  osseous  matter  were  deposited  around 
the  fractures  imbedded  in  the  periosteum. 
tJpon  examining  the  leg  it  was  found  that  no 
nnion  had  commenced.    The  periosteum  was 


aented  all  the  appearances  of  ancent  fracture 
.viz.  one  which  might  have  occurred  only  about 
two  or  three  days.  The  fracture  was  very  ex^ 
tensive,  the  tibia  and  fibula  being  broken  in 
seven  or  eight  places,  and,  as  was  l^fore  stated, 
implicaAlng  the  joint.  Upon  raising  the  leg 
vertically,  the  medullary  matter  oozed  from 
the  gapinff  fracture  in  a  fiuid  state,  and  the 
lamellated  structure  of  the  bone  at  this  part 
was  pailially  deficient,  it  was  softened,  and 
readily  broke  down.  The  longs  were  fbund 
•much  compressed  by  fluid,  and  the  pleura 
was  considerably  thickened,  giving  evidence 
that  the  meet  active,  pleurisy  had  been  ^oing 
on.  The  bladder  was  contracted,  and  its  lining 
membrane  highly  vascnlai*  and  inflamed.  The 
kjdneys  were  large  and  flabbj^,  exhaling  a 
strong  ammoniacal  oidour  when  incised. 

.  The  foregoing  case  excited  considerable  in- 
terest among  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
hospital,  as  might  be  expected,  and  it  was 
brought  forward  for  discussion  at  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  institution  by  one  of  its  intelli- 
gent members.  The  debate  occupied  two 
evenings,  and  was  conducted  in  a  spirited  and 
talented  manner.  The  majority  of  the  mem^ 
bers  were  of  opinion  that  the  want  of  union  in 
tlie  leg  depended  upon  the  absence  of  nervous 
influence.  This  conclusion  was  arrived  at  in 
consequence  of  reparation  going  on  so  perfectly 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  which  was  in  a 
natural  s.tate,  while  the  injury  in  the  lower 
half,  which  was  in  an  unnatural  state,  exhi- 
bited no  signs  of  the  healing  process.  The 
bladder  certainly  was  inflamed,  and  that  viscos 
was  in  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  but  the 
bladder  had  an  exciting,  irritating,  fluid  within, 
which  will  readily  account  for  inflammation. 
The  question  naturally  suggested  itself,  viz. 
whether  anv  change  would  have  gone  on  in 
the  leg  if  blisters  had  been  applied.  Thej 
might  have  efl^ected  some  good  result,  but  this 
is  merely^  point  of  discussion.  It  was  evident 
that  the  want  of  union  could  not  be  referred 
to  constitutional  debility>  because  the  system 
was  enabled  to  repair  other  injuries,  and  to  set 
up  an  active  inflammation  in  the  chest. 

Mr.  Mayo  was  not  disposed  to  agree  with 
the  opinions  of  the  Society.  He  conceived 
that  neither  secretion  nor  the  reparation  of 
bones  was  influenced  by  the  nervous  system, 
and  imagined  that  fracture  of  the  spine  would 
not  impede  the  union  of  fractured  tibia  and 
fibula;  consequently  he  attributed  the  want  of 
union,  if  want  of  union  there  was,  of  which  he 
was  sceptical,  to  other  causes,  viz.  to  the  irrita- 
tion excited  by  the  coagnlum  around  the  bone. 
-  In  reply  to  these  observations,  it  was  stated 
that  the  effect  of  paralysis  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  was  to  render  the  conjunctiva  and  nostril 
dry,  bv  suspending  the  natural  secretions,  and 
several  cases  of  hemiplegia  in  the  hospital  were 


^ 


It  rpttcatedj  and  left  an  unhealtby  tediops  mre, 
which  was  cared  with  the  greatest  difficulty; 
Und  a  eirl,  with  the  «ine  disease,' had  the  pa^ 
rahped  foot  burnt  with  the  **  foot  warmer." 
Tbit  also  caused  a  sore  which  wa${8low  and 
'tedious  in  its  reparation. 


A70THECABIB8    HALL. 


Kaves  of  gentlemen 
of  BiAifiiners  granted 
HcatioD  on  Thursday, 

Henry  Brand 
Matthew^  Cooper    . 
Charles  God<&rd    . 
Louis  James  Lovekin 

James  Millard 

John  Mackinlay     « 

Christopher  R.  Penfold 

Joseph  Rbte        • 


tp  whom  the  Court 
Certificates  oC  Quails 
Deceml^r  28di. 

.  Settle,  Yoits. 
.  Wymondham. 


! 
i 


Cheddar, 
Somerset. 

Steyniog, 
Sussdx. 

Chard, 
Somerset. 


CHBISTSNINOS  AND  BUBIALS  WITHIN 
THB  CITY  OF  LONDON  AND  BILLS 
OF     MOBTALITY,    FBOM    DBC    11^ 

1832,  TO  DBc.  10, 1833. 


Christened    .    • 

Buried      .    .    . 

Of  the  number  buried  were 

•  Still-born      •    . 

Under  2  years  of  age    .    . 

2  and  under  5 


5  -   -  10 

10  .   -  20 

20  -   -  30 

30  -   -  40 

40  -   -  50 

50  -  -  60 

60  -  .  70 

70  -   .  80 

80  ...  90 

90  -  -  100 

100  -  - 

101, 102,  laS,  104, 


27,090 
26,577 

934 
6261 
2805 
1U5 

970 
1700 
2225 
2615 
2412 
2551 
2043 

8^ 

107 

3 

each  1 


Decrease  in  the  burials  this  year,  9029. 


MISCBLLAN1B8. 

Hvw  MoxAs. — M.  Ferrari  steeps  some  cotton 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorate  of  potass, 
end  then  divides  it  into  cones  of  various  sizes. 
This  is  very  active.  Dr.  Jacobsen  of  Copen. 
ka^en  dips  bands  of. paper  in  a  solution' of 
ehronurte  of  potass.  These  barn  slowly^  and 
are  Approved  of.  by  many  eminent  French 
•tirgeons. — Journal  tie  Pharmacies 

M.  Bejgfiti,  one  of  the  EdHors  of  the  Jottnal 
Hebd6ni£daire,  is  appohited  Professor  in  the 
Strasbour£r  University:    The  students  will  be 


BivDicAL  Rbform. — The  Aeademjreif  Medi- 
cine has  unanimously  resolved  to'  -asfmtMe 
pharmacy  from  medicine,and  agreed  that  every 
one,  who  undertakes  the  cure  of  diseasi^  most 
be  a  Doctor  'of  Meditine  and  Surgery.  The 
fiees  of  physicians  and  surgeons  to  vary  fronk 
one  shilling  upwards.  The  apothectries  to  be 
confined  to  the  preparations  of  medicines  and 
compounding  prescriptions. 


BOOKS. 

.  The  Medico.Chirurgical  Reriew^  and  Jour- 
nal of  Practical  Medicine.-  Edited  bv  Jasiu 
JoHj<fsoN,  M.D.,  Physician  ExtnMrdmaiy  ta 
the  King.  .  Jan.  1834.  . 

The  Edinbnigh  Medidd  and  Surgical  Jour* 
nal.    Jan.  1834. 

The  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and  Cbeni* 
cal  Science,  including  the  latest  discoveries  in 
Medicine,  Surgery,  Chemistry,  and  CoQalcrt 
Sciences.    Dublin :  Jan.  1834. 

.  A  Lecture  Introductory  to  a  Convae  of  Lec- 
tures, on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Sttcgaryi 
Delivered  at  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, Genratd-street,  Soho.  By  G.  D.  Dkb- 
MOTT,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Phyaoloc^,  ^ 
Suigeiy.  ■ 

CORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Sbvbral  correspondents  have  complained  that 
they  are  not  regularly  sappBed  with  thia  Jour- 
nal. We  bp^  to  state,  that  ever  since  its  first 
number  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  oar  pub* 
lisher  every  Friday  at  12  o*elock. 

Dr.  Bppt. — Several  of  our  correspondents 
have  furnished  us  with  copies  of  the  same  cir. 
cular.  The  writer,  who  insults  the  profesdoa 
by  offering  a  per-centage  on  presoiptions, 
cannot  be,  as  he  states,  in  extensiTe  general 
practice. 

It  is  Dr.  Stqker,  and  not  Dr.  Stokes^  who 
lectures  at  the  Eccles-street  Medical  School; 
but  our  printers,  bein^  well  acquainted  widi 
the.name  of  the  latter,  inserted  it,  in  a  ' 
ledging  the  Introductory  Lecture  of  the 


Dr.  Ryan  has  removed  his  residenoe  to  No. 
4,  Great  (lv«en-straet^  St.  James's  Pack,-  West, 
minster. 


Subscriptions  received  in  aid  of  l}t*  Ryan's 

law  expense^     •        •        .    £232    2    6 

Dr.  Reid  Clanny,  of  Sunderland        I     1    0 

Dr.  O^Reilly,ofCayan        .         •    0  10   0 

«  '  __^ 

JSrraia. — In  Dr.  Crarapton's  last  lecture, 
page -610,  aecpn^  column,  near  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  instead  of  "  its  tmcifr  e%e  waa 
turned  mUwardtC*  read  its  "  jimer  edge  waa 
turned  viptDanU.'* 


All  Gommunicattons  and  BooIes  lor 

to  he  forwarded  ffree  of  ezDenae>t6  dm  Pub« 


THE 


CoiOion  iMetitcal  ant)  g^ttrsteal  journal* 


No.  102.  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  11, 1834.  Vol.  IV: 

'  ■  ■  I  ■  11         ■■■■,.     I  ■  I  ■  ,  II  ■     ■  ■     '  p^  ■■     M      .  ^-^^^^ 


LECTURES  ^^^^  ^^^  prescribed  after  the  discontinuance 

of  mercury.     It  is  chiefly,  I  believe,  in  this 

^^  "^^^  -manner  that  sarsaparilla  has  acquired  the  re- 

PRINCIPLBS,  PRACTICE,  4-    OPE-    putation  of  having  anti-venereal  qualities :— . 

RATIONS  OF  SURGERY,  the  patient  is  taking  mercury,  and  his  heahh 


t  i. 


BY  PB0FB880B  SAMUEL  COOPBR.  offers;  the  mercury  is  left  off,  and  then  ft 

«»•    «»^<^»sF«>v»  oAnt^au  t^wiTAA.  'fevourable  chaugo  takes  pUcc  lu  the  constltu*- 

Delivered  ai  the  Univertity  of  London,  tidn,  and  chancres,  buboes,  sores,  &c.;  vieltf, 

c           1&90    iQ^n  whether  sarsaparilla  be  given  or  not.    Yet,  I 

*'^__r  **y  °^  ""^"'  ^"**  ^  insinuate  that  sarsapai 

r^A  I  oot  nlti^  is  completely  useless ;  probably  it  has  4 

LKCTURE  I.XX1.,  DELIVERED  MARCH  20,  1833.  g^  ^^  r^  acciiorating  the  cure,  independi. 

Gentlemen, — la  the  last  lecture,  I  was  con-  ently  of  the  benefit  derived  froin  our  stopping 

sidering  the  various  preparations  of  mercury  or  moderating  the  mercurial  course.    Nothing 

employed  in  the  treatment  of  venereal  com-  can  be  more  various'  than  the  opinions  about 

plaints,  and  endeavouring  to  explain  to  you  ibe  real  efficacy  of  sarsaparilla :~ Dr.  Cullefi 

tOloe  of  the  principles  which  should  regulate  believed  that  it  has  no  power  at  all;  and  it  i^ 

the  administration  of  them.    I  will  now  make  found,  that  if  you  give  it  to  a  person  in  health, 

a 'few  remarks  on  other  medicines' which  are  it  makes  no  sensible  impression  on  the  consti^ 

often  given  in  some  stage  or  another  of  these  tution ;  it  docs  not  affect  the-  pulse;  neither 

disorders.  does  it  materially  increase  any  of  the  secretions: 

In  estimating  the  anti-syphilitic  power  of  Hence,  it  is  presumed,  that  when  given  to  A 

any  medicine,  or  plan  of  treatment,  you  should  person  in  health,  it    possesses  little  or  no 

nex'er  forget  the  important  truths  established  power.    Fordyce  thought  it  useful  in  certain 

by  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Rose,  and  other  compUiots  that  would  not  yield  to  mercury; 

surgeons  of  the  British  army ;  and,,  in  particu-  and  the  late  Mr.  Pearson,  surgeon  to  the  Lock 

lar,  you  should  remember,  mat  mercury  b  not  Hospital,  who  had  immense  opportunities  of 

absolotely  necessary  for  the  cure  of  the  gene-  trying  the  effects  of  various  medicines  in  syphi.: 

Tality  of  venereal  complaints;  for,  as  far  as  litic  cases,  came  to  the  conclusion,' that  thiough 

Mr.*  Rose's  inquiry  went,'  it  appears  that  he  sarsaparilla  was,  in  a  certain  degree,  useful  in 

Jiever  met  with  a  case  which  he  could  not  cure  venereal  complaints,  it  could  not  cure  them 

without  mercury.'   Mercury  is  frecjuently  use-  without  mercury.    The  latter  part  of  this  opi- 

ful  in  accelerating  the  cure,  and  still  more  im-  nion  we  now  know  ys  erroneous.    He  also 

portantly  serviceable  in  lessening  the  frequency  says,  that  sarsaparilla  is  particularly  valuable 

of  secondary  symptoms.    Yet,  let  not  these  as  a  means  of  obviating  the  pernicious  effects 

advantages  render  us  blind  to  the  fact,  thai  produced  on  the  system  by  a  mercurial  course  ; 

mercury  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  and,  in  hb  day,  mercury  was  given  copiously; 

cure  of  syphilis;  and,  in  estimating  the  anti-  and  its  action  maintained  for  a  considerable 

syphilitic  power  of  any  medicine,  this  truth  time.    At  the  present  day,  sarsaparilla  is  com« 

must  never  be  lost  sight  of.    Sometimes,  in-  tnonly  given  at  the  end  of  a  merrarial  course; 

deed,  mercury,  so  far  from  being  indispensable  and,  as  far  as  I  have' seen,  the  pittetipe  is  at- 

to  the  cure,  may  have  Uie  effect,  in  particular  tended  with  beneficial  effects,  restoring  the 

states  of  the  healUi,  of  retarding,  or  even  pre-  patient  to  health  much  sooner  than  if  he  did 

venting  altogether,  the  patient's  recovery.  Pre-  not  take  the  medicine.    It  is  alstf  used  'a^  aiii 

quently  the  geoeriil  health  becomes  had  before  alterative  in  various  complainu  reputed  to  bo 

a  venereal  complaitit  is  cured,  and  then,  on  the  venereal,  though  not  exactly  possessing  the 

mercury  being  discontinued,  the  healih  im-  characters  of  the  disease  described  by  Hunter, 

proves,  and  a  cure  of  the  syphilitic  affection  or  those  of  the  scaly  venereal  disease,  as  de^ 

follows.    This  frequently  occurs,  and  gives  a  scribed  by  Mr.  Qarmichael.  'Many'aftctions* 

kind  of  kbe credU toany  medicine ii^ich' may  ftrangcdwiih venere^ onesy iwdoUbtedly yield 
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io  ttnaparilla,  and  alterative  plans  of  treat- 
ment, even  better  than  to  a  full  mercurial 
course.  You  will  often  find  this  benefit  accrue 
from  sarsaparilla,  ^iven  either  with  small  dosi^ 
of  the  oxy muriate  of  mercury,  or  with  nitric 
acid,  or  antimonial  medicines;  and  numerous 
cases  present  themselves  which  are  more  served 
iq  the  beginning,  by  this  method  of  treatment, 
t^n  by  mercury4  though, -in  a  later  ctage, 
mercary  may  be  administered  with  lurprisin^r 
effbct.  With  respect  to  the  compound  decoc- 
tion of  sarsaparilla,  and  the  mineral  acids,  I 
may  observe,  that  Uiey  are  all  useful  in  par- 
ticular stages  of  the  disease,  where  the  health 
it  not  in  a  ftvourable  state  for  the  action  of 
mercury ;  but  whether  any  of  them  really  pos- 
sess what  is  sometimes  understood  by  an  anti- 
^pbilitie  power  is  a  question  that  resolvfls 
jtaclf  very  much  into  the  consideration,  how 
far  syphilis  is  capable  of  getting  well  without 
inareory,  and  how  Ua  it  admits  of  a  sponta- 
jMous  car*.  Certainly  it  is  quite  conceivable, 
Ihat,  although  the  cure  of  the  disease  may 
iometimea  Im  promoted  by  the  discontinuance 
of  mercury»  it  may  still  admit  of  being  ex- 
pedited in  a  greater  degree,  when,  with  this 
change  in  the  treatment,  we  join  the  admini>- 
stration  of  saraapariUa,  or  -oUier  alterative  me- 
dicines. There  is  another  circumstance  Io 
which  I  must  direct  your  attention :  you 
ahould  never  forget,  that  venereal  complaints 
are  frequently  complicated  with  common  as 
«rell  as  with  specific  inflammation,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  they  often  call  for  antiphlogistic 
treatment.  The  whole  of  the  inflammation 
attending  the  eflTects  of  the  venereal  disease 
js  not  specific :  a  good  deal  of  it  is  merely 
common  inflammation»  and  may  be  benefited 
by  the  same  means  which  are  usually  resorted 
$0  for  diceking  inflammation  in  general:— *> 
bleeding,,  leeches,  cold  applications,  poulticeS| 
low  diety  quietude,  ftc. 

From  these  general  observations  on  iha 
venereal  disease  and  its  treatment,  I  now  pro- 
peed  to  consider  more  particularly  each  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  symptoms. 

The  term  chanere,  as  conveying  the  idea 
pf  an  ulcer  that  has  a  corroded  appearance,  is 
not  exactly  what  ought  to  be  employed ;  per* 
)iaps  tbf  expression  ^'mary  sore  is  preferable. 
Zt  is  not  ever^  sore  arising  from  sexual  inter- 
course that  IS  to  be  considered  a  chancre; 
^heri  are  many  which  are  supposed  to  be  pro* 
duced  by  the  irritating  action  of  the  secretions 
of  the  genital  organs  more  or  less  changed. 
Seres*  produced  in  this  way,  are  not  uncom* 
monly  classed  with  venereal  ones,  though  not 
having  tlie  aspect  which  the  meaning  of  the 
srord  ekancre  would  convey ;  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons*  the  use  of  tlie  term  primary  sort 
is»  1  think,  more  accnrate.  Primarysores  are 
most  frequently  situated  on  the  external  parts 
•f  the  organs  of  generation,  and  especially  on 
those  parU  of  them  which  are  covered  by  a  thin 
delicate  membrane,  as  on  the  inside  of  the 
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nymphse,  &c.,  in  the  female, 
are  also  sometimes  met  with  in  other  utnatiou 
about  the  genital  organs,  as  on  the  ootnde  of 
the  penis,  on  the  common  integuments  of  this 
organ,  or  on  the  external  akin  of  the  labia 
pudeodorum,  and  sometimes,  as  all  mirgeons 
now  admit,  actually  within  the  ori6oe  of  the' 
urethra  or  vagina,  though  less  frequently-  in 
these  situations  than  iq  the  others  which  hmm 
been  specified.    At  this  present  time  I  ^m 
attending  a  gentleman,  whose  urethra  became 
so  contracted  at  the  orifice,  that  he  waa  in- 
duced to  have  it  divided ;  but  before  the  est 
was    well,  he   got  under  the    influence  of 
wine,  and  had  connexion  with  a  wooian,  who 
gave  him  a  chancre  completely  withio   the 
urethra.    The  formation  of  chancres  on  the 
outside  of  the  labia,  in  the  perinaeum,  and  on 
the  common  skin  of  the  penis,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  venereal  matter  may  prodooe  ulcera- 
tion even  in  situationa  where  a  thick  cuticle 
intervenes  between  it  and  the  cutis,  as  far  as 
those  parts  are  concerned ;  for  I  ought  to  men- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  surfiice  of  the  body  in 
general,  that  we  have  no  proof  that  the  venereal 
poison  will  make  any  impression  unless  some 
excoriation,    pimple,    wound,    or    abrasion, 
happens  to  exist  previously  to  the  appliratioa 
of  the  matter,     sou  will  not  find  cbancrei 
form  on  the  fingers,  unless  the  person  happ^wy 
at  the  time  when  venereal  matter  is  applied, 
to  have  an  abrasion  or  wound  upon  tfaens ;  in 
such  case,  the  chancre  is  produc^ed  by  a  true 
inoculation,  just  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
gentleman  who  caught  a  chancre  by  bnving 
intercourse  with  an  infected  woman,  while  a 
cut  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  was  unhealed. 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  clear  .proof 
on  record  of  a  venereal  primary  aore  having 
been  produced  on  any  comoson  part  of  the 
general  surface  of  the  bodv,  away  frooa  the 
genital  organs,  unless  there  had  been  a  wound, 
ulcer,  pimple,  or  some  kind  of  breach  existing 
in  that  situation  at  the  period  when  the  auiter 
was  applied.    Yet,  as  I  have  suted,  it  is  a 
hcl,  that  we  see  chancres  on  the  eoosmee 
skin  of  the  penis,  on  the  outside  of  the  labia, 
and  sometimes  lower  down  towards  the  nouiL 
The  cases  of  chancre  on  the  hand  or  fio^n, 
in  consequence  of  a  previous  abrasion,  ought 
to  induce  the  members  of  our  profession  tf 
pay  attention  to  the  state  of  their  hands  tn 
practice,  and  especially  to  be  upon  their  guard 
when  they  have  any  slight  scratch  or  pinpls 
on  these  parts,  in  dressing  chancres  and  veoe* 
real  abscesses,  and  also  in  the  practice  of  nsid* 
wifery. 

I  was  very  recently  consulted  by  a  surigcoo 
residing  a  few  miles  from  town,  for  what  ap- 
peared at  first  to  be  a  most  malignant  olceiw 
ation  of  one  of  his  fingers, which  bad  anBe^ed 
him  for  several  weeks ;  the  part  was  not  ooly 
very  painfiil,  and  the  seat  of  large  fungous 
granulations,  but  it  seemed  to  be  twice  its 
natural  thickness,  so  as  to  look  like  a  great 
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itmadie*  ba4  been  tried  for  some  time,  and 
even  the  question  of  amputation  had  been 
more  than  once  considered,  pains  in  the  limbs 
came  on,  followed  by  a  scaly  copper  coloured 
eruption.  This  led  to  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  woman  to  whom  the  gentleman 
had  been  officiating  as  accoucheur,  just  before 
his  finger  began  to  be  bad^  and  it  was  then 
ascertained  that  she  had  chancres,  sore  throat, 
and  eruptions  herself.  These  circumstances 
made  my  medical  ft>iend  recollect  another  cir* 
cumstance,  namely,  thai  in  nutting  his  hand 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  a  oay  or  two  before 
he  delivered  this  female,  he  had  accidently 
pricked  his  finger  with  a  toothpick,  which  hap« 
pened  to  be  there.  We  now  had  no  longer 
any  idea  of  amputation ;  mercury  was  given, 
and  the  cure  speedily  accomplished. 

The  period  of  the  commencement  of  vene- 
real ulceration,  after  the  applkation  of  the 
virus,  is  ver^  irregular;  there  is  no  constaocr 
er  uniformitv  in  this  respect;  [the  time  u 
diflTerenl  in  diflFbrent  instances.  Mr.  Hunter 
has  known  chancres  begin  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  exposure  to  contamination  ;  then 
he  hu  met  with  other  cases,  in  which  tlie 
sores  did  not  make  tlieir  appearance  till  six  or 
eight  weeks  after  coition.  I  should  say,  that 
you  will  seldom  meet  with  a  true  primary 
venereal  ulcer  sooner  than  a  week  aifier  the 
application  of  the  poison. 

Primary  venereal  sores,  as  I  mentioned  to 
yon  eu  a  former  evening,  are  of  several  kinds. 
The  most  remarkable  one,  is  that  which  was 
80  well  described  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  is  called 
accordingly  the  flunlerian  chancre.  It  if 
characterised  by  a  tendencv  to  assume  a 
circular  form,  by  its  excavated  surface,  by  the 
tenacious  and  adherent  quality  of  the  matter 
produced  on  it,  and  lastly,  and  above  all,  b^ 
Its  hard  cartilaginous  base  and  margin.  This 
indurated  base  and  margin  terminate  in  an 
abrupt  manner;  the  sore  seems  as  if  it  were 
placed  on  a  very  hard  solid  mass.  This  kind 
of  primary  sore  generall  v  begins  as  a  pimple, 
or  minute  vesicle,  which  enlarges,  and  soon 
breaks  and  ulcerates ;  generally  speaking,  ve- 
Qereai  ulceration  does  not  extena  itself  with 
great  rapidity ;  neither  is  it  the  common  cha- 
racter of  the  Hunterian  chancre  to  make  quick 
progress.  Nevertheless,  exceptions  to  this 
statement  do  occur,  and  these  seem  to  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  health ;  for  when  this  is  in 
an  unfavourable  condition,  or  certain  forms  of 
constitutional  disturbance  and  irritability  pre* 
vail,  the  ulceration  will  spread  with  greater 
quickness  than  usual.  When  tlie  sore  is  si* 
tuated  on  the  prepuce,  or  the  inrnum,  there 
is  usually  more  inflammation  present  than 
when  it  is  situated  on  the  glans,  which  is  a 
less  irritable  part  When  the  ulcer  is  on  the 
glans,  which  is  also  less  sensible,  it  is  less 
painful  than  when  it  is  on  tlie  prepuce  or 
fraeaum ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sore  on  the 
glans  is  more  disposed  to  give  rise  to  hasmor* 
rbage,  a  circumstance  yoM  would  be  led  to 
•xpict  from  tb«  nature  pfiute^turt.  Wbitia 


termed  pkymotU^  is  an  inflammation,  a  thick- 
ening, and  a  contraction  of  the  extremity  of  tlie 
prepuce,  rendering  it  impossible  to  draw  it  back 
so  as  to  uncover  the  glans :  this  case  is  less  fre- 
quently a  consequence  of  the  Hunterian  chancroi 
than  of  some  other  primary  sores  on  the  penis. 
My  own  experience  does  not  incline  me  to 
adopt  the  opinion,  that  the  hard  cartitagiriooa 
base  of  the  Hunterian  chancre  is  essential  to  ^ 
sore,  that  is  capable  of  imparting  to  the  system 
such  eflects,  or  secondary  symptoms,  as  ar^ 
exclusively  regarded  as  syphilitic.  All  sur* 
geons  know,  that  the  Hunterian  chancre  may^ 
and  often  does,  give  rise  to  secondary  symp- 
toms; but  there  are  other  kinds  of  primary 
sores,  which  will  produce  similar  complaints^ 
so  similar  that  they  cannot  be  discriminated. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  adopt  the  doctrine  that 
none,  but  the  true  Hunterian  chancre,  will 
give  rise  to  true  venereal  secondary  symptoms. 

Another  kind  of  primary  sore  is  that  which 
lis  generally  called  the  super/cial  ulcer  wifA 
raised  edges;  it  is  not  accompanied  by  in- 
duration, but  its  margin  is  very  high;  it  fs 
often  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  prepuce ;  and 
frequently  is  not  a  single  sore,  but  is  accom- 
panied by  ethers  of  the  same  naturCf'-^ome- 
times  by* two,  three,  four,  or  more.  In  many 
instances,  vou  will  see  them  surrounding  the 
orifice  of  toe  prepuce,  producing  a  thickening 
6f  it  and  phymosis,  which  may  continue  long 
after  the  cure  of  the  sores.  Sometimes  you 
will  notice  some  of  these  superflcial  ulcers 
on  the  corona  glandis,  and  otliers  under  the 
prepuce,  or  around  its  orifice,  or  just  on  the 
outside  of  it.  These  sores  are  frequently  very 
obstinate,  and  it  ma^  be  long  before  you  ran 
make  any  impression  upon  them,  whether 
you  give  mercury  in  full  quantities,  or  merely 
in  alterative  doses.  Sometimes  in  five  or  sue 
weeks  there  will  be  very  little  change  in  them 
whatever  you  do,  and  what  change'does  take 
place  may  he  for  the  worse.  1  have  seen 
thousands  of  them  in  my  lifetime;  but,  I  have 
observed,  that,  after  five  or  six  weeks,  they 
generally  yield  to  common  treatment, — ta 
mild  alterative  plans,  namely,  to  small  dosei 
of  mercury,  aperient  medicines,  and  antimo- 
nials,  and  sometimes  to  tonics,  bark,  sarsa- 
parilia,  and  the  mineral  acids.  At  first,  yoti 
will  be  diseooraged  by  finding  them  resist  all 
plans  of  treatment.  *  One  common  situation 
for  such  a  sore  is  just  at  the  side  of  th« 
fnenum,  and  then  the  fraenum  is  generally  de» 
stroyed.  The  black  or  yellow  wash,  and 
lotions  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  sine,  are 
the  best  applications. 

Another  description  of  primary  sore  is  th^ 
phagedttnict  as  it  is  termed,  a  corroding  ulcer 
without  granulations,  corresponding  to  the 
description,  given  in  a  former  lecture,  of  pha* 
gedaenic  sores  in  general.  The  primary  pha* 
gedarnic  sore  is  also  destitnte  of  any  remark* 
able  degree  of  surrounding  induration,  but 
frequently  its  circumference  is  of  a  livid-red 
colour.  This  kind  of  sore  is  Invariabhr  ren^ 
dered  wone  bv  nercuiy,  a  ftcu  which  IdMn 
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to  be  as  well  established  as  anytliing  yet  made 
oaty  with  regard  to  tlie  treatment  of  venereal 
complaints.  At  all  events,  I  have  never  seen 
nercary  answer  in  phagedunic  ulceration. 
Sometimes  in  this  form  of  disease,  when  the 
treatment  is  injudiciously  conducted,  the  whole 
of  the  penis  will  be  destroyed  in  a  very  short 
time.  Sometimes  considerable  hemorrhage 
takes  place,  and  a  useful  hint  is  afforded  by 
the  circumstance;  for,  you  will  commonly 
observe,  that,  after  an  attack  of  haemorrhage, 
the  extension  of  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
stops,  or  is  suspended  for  a  time ;  and  hence- 
Toa  may  infer  that  venesection  will  frequently 
be  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  a 
truth,  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  some  of 
the  most  able  observers. 
.  Another  primary  sore  is  called  the  thughinff 
uUer,  It  appears  first  as  a  black  spot,  which 
increases,  and  is  thrown  off,  leaving  exposed 
to  view  a  corroded  or  phagedsnic  surface.- 
hfiet  the  slough  has  separated,  an  ulcer  re- 
mains of  a  painful  character,  with  a  dark  blue, 
or  livid  crimson  margin.  In  this  manner  the 
disease  will  goon  alternately  slougliing  and  ul- 
cerating, sometimes  till  nearly  all  the  external 
parts  of  generation  are  destroyed.  I  adverted 
the  other  evening  to  the  idea,  expressed  by 
Mr.  Carmichael,  that  phagedenic  primary 
sores  had  their  origin  from  a  specific  poison, 
and  I  then  mentioned  to  you  some  circum- 
stances adverse  to  this  doctrine;  amongst 
other  things,  I  told  vou,  that  this  kind  of  sore 
is  not  always  phagedenic  from  the  beginning, 
which  we  should  naturally  suppose  would  be 
the  case,  if  it  arose  from  a  specific  poison.  The 
causes  of  phagedenic  ulceration  may  frequently 
be  traced  to  the  condition  of  the  individual's 
health;  to  his  having  neglected  to  restrict 
himself  to  proper  regimen;  to  his  having  been 
guilty  of  excess,  or  to  his  having  neglected 
some  other  kind  of  primary  sore  in  its  com- 
mencement. The  opinions  I  have  delivered 
on  primary  phagedenic  sores  derive  consider- 
able support  from  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Travers.  In  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  it  is  known 
that  phagedenic  venereal  ulcers,of  a  particularly 
severe  character,  are  very  common  cases,  and 
many  of  them  are  observed  to  be  brought  into 
that  hospital  from  a  particular  district  of  the 
town,  namely  Swan  Alley,  near  St.  Kalherine's 
Docks,  in  consequence  of  which  the  disease  is 
familiarly  known  in  the  Borough  hospitals  by 
the  name  of  the  Swctn  allet/  iore.  I  have  seen 
the  same  disease  in  St.  Bartholomew's,  brought, 
I  believe,  from  other  alleys.  The  genuine  form 
of  it,  however,  as  described  by  my  friend  Mr: 
Travers,  is  usually  seen  in  very  young  girls,  who 
reskle  near  .St.  Katherine's  Docks,  and  have  fre- 
quent connexion  with  sailors,  Lascars,  and  other 
men  of  colour.  It  usually  shows  itself  in  the 
eleft  pf  the  nates,  in  the  groin,  or  on  one  of  the 
labia  towards  the  perinseum,  and,  as  it  enlarges, 
the  surrounding  skin  puis  on  a  crimson  colour; 


tional  disturbance  and  intense  pain;  the  appe- 
tite is  lost,  and  extreme  prostration  of  strength' 
attends  the  disease  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  jts  course.  It  is  observed  in  Sl  Thomas's 
Hospital,  that  this  kind  of  sore  is  rarely  or 
never  followed  by  secondary  symptoms ;  a  fact, 
agreeing  with  my  own  observations,  and  con* 
firming  the  view  1  have  taken,  that  this  sons 
does  not  depend  on  a  specific  poison,  but  is  in 
a  great  measure  accounted  for  by  the  state  of 
the  health  at  the  time  it  is  contracted.  You 
will  learn  from  Mr.  Travers's  statements,  that 
most  of  the  young  creatures,  who  are  brought 
from  that  genteel  place.  Swan  Alley,  afflicted 
with  phaa;edenic  ulceration,  have  had  very 
little  wholesome  food ;  they  are  generally  kept 
by  Jews  and  Jewesses,  who  oflSciate  as  the 
bawds  on  these  occasions,  and  who  give  them 
plenty  of  gin,  but  little  proper  nourishment 
They  are  kept  half  starved,  and  more  or  less 
in  a  continual  state  of  excitement  and  intoxica- 
tion, and  have  connexion  with  Lascars,  and 
other  dirty  foreign  seamen,  as  many  times  in 
the  day  as  there  are  hours  (a  lattghy.  I  need 
not  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  their  constitutions 
must  be  in  a  very  disadvantageous  state  for 
the  favourable  progress  of  any  disease  what- 
ever, and  you  cannot  wonder  that  their  im- 
paired, imperfectly  developed  frames,  their 
course  of  life,  and  undeanliness,  should  pro- 
mote phagedenic  ulceration,  and  give  it  an 
unusually  severe  character. 

If  proper  treatment  be  not  delayed  too  long, 
however,  you  will  generally  be  able  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  but  if  the  case  be  ne- 
glected, or  wrongly  treated  at  first,  the  ulce- 
ration will  often  make  such  havoc,  as  to  destroy 
all  the  soft  parts,  closing  the  lower  aperture  of 
the  pelvis.  I  have  seen  cases' whose  severitr 
has  been  to  this  extent,  and  then  of  course  the 
result  has  been  fatal.  I  have  already  given 
you  my  opinion,  that  phagedenic  ulceration 
does  not  necessarily  depend  on  a  specific  poi- 
son ;  but,  I  would  not  wish  you  to  ima^nne, 
that  it  is  my  meaning,  that  sores,  originally 
excited  by  the  venereal  virus,  are  not  conver- 
tible into  phagedenic  ones;  on  the  contrary,  I 
believe,  that  any  sore  may  assume  the  phage, 
denic  character  in  particular  states  of  the 
health,  or  in  consequence  of  bad  treatment, 
and  that  in  the  greater  number  of  pha^e. 
denic  sores,  there  is  no  specific  poison  con- 
cerned  at  all  in  their  production,  and  never 
essentially  as  a  cause  of  them.  With  respect 
to  primary  venereal  sores,  you  should  be 
careful  not  to  confound  with  them  several 
common  complaints  which  cannot  even  be 
suspected  to  be  connected  with,  or  to  ori^pnate 
from,  any  kind  of  virus,  as  for  example,  the 
disease  called  herpet  premitii,  which  begins 
with  heat  and  itching  of^  the  foreskin ;  and, 
in  one  or  two  days  is  followed  by  red  patches- 
tts  large  as  a  silver  penny,  on  each  of  which 
you  may  remark   five  or  six  small  veskless 
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.forms  scabs.  *  If  yoa  recollect  these  circum- 
stances, you  will  not  confound  herpespreputii 
with  any  truly  venereal  complaint    Excoria- 
,iions  of  the  corona  gUmdit  too,  and  of  the 
.prepuce,  are  common  in  individuals  who  are 
not  cleanly ;  and  who  neglect  to  wash  these 
•  parts  occasionally.    U  nder  such  circu mstances, 
troublesome  excoriations  will  be  likely  to  be 
produced  by  the  lodgment  of  the  natural  mu- 
cus, and  its  becoming  acrid  and  irritating. 
These  cases  merely  require  cleanliness  for  their 
cure.      Patients  with  such  excoriations  will 
often  ask  your  advice,  and,  if  you  give  them 
mercury,  you  will  give  it  unnecessarily ;  no- 
thing is  required  but  a  weak  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  a  lotion  of  rose  water  and 
subcarbonate  of  potash.     You  will  also  see 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  scaly  appearance  of 
the  prepuce,  a  kind  of  ptonasii ;  but  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  mention  this,  and  the 
<other  complaints,  to  make  you  aware  that  such 
/Cases  do  occur,  and  to  put  you  on  your  guard 
•against  confounding  them  with  true  venereal 
sores* 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  plan  of 
removing  a  chancre  by  excision,  a  plan  adopt- 
ed by  the  old  practitioners.  Sometimes  they 
cut  the  sore  compfetely  away;  in  other  in- 
stances, they  destroyed  it  by  means  of  caustic. 
Tlie  latter  practice  is  occasionally  followed  at 
the  present  day,  when  the  chancre  is  of  small 
size,  and  this  is  done  in  order  to  lessen  the 
chance  of  secondary  symptoms,  but  1  do  not 
believe  that  much  good  results  from  tlie  method ; 
for,  generally,  when  caustic  is  used,  practi- 
tioners, do  not  venture  to  omit  mercury,  and 
when  the  chancre  possesses  the  venereal  cha- 
jacter,  mercury  is  given  just  as  if  the  caustic 
had  not  been  employed  at  all.  Whether  it  has 
any  influence  in  dimmiiibing  the  risk  of  second- 
ary symptoms  I  cannot  undertake  to  say.  If  the 
sore  be  small  you  may  use  it  if  you  please,  but 
you  should  not  trust  to  it  alone.  I  have  al- 
ready told  you,  that  all  chancres  are  not  to  be 
treated  alike.  In  pbagedsenic  ulceration  mer- 
cury is  improper ;  the  right  plan  at  first  is  the 
soothing  one ;  antiphlogistic  treatment  will  be 
proper,  and,  if  the  patient  be  not  too  far  re- 
duced, and  manifest  traces  of  inflammation  be 
present,  venesection,  saline  antimonial  medi- 
cines, and  anodynes,  such  as  conium,  hyoscy- 
amus,  or  the  acetate  or  muriate  of  morphia, 
with  low  diet,  and  plenty  of  ventilation,  and 
strict  cleanliness  will, form  the  best  plan  of 
treatment.  Then  to  the  ulcer  itself,  it  will  be 
4iseful  to  apply  lotions,  containing  opium  or 
Jiyoscyamus.  Quietude  in  the  recumbent  po- 
sition is  of  course  an  essential  thing.  But  in 
that  kind  of  phagedsenic  ulceration,  which  I 
have  adverted  to,  as  seen  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  which  is  the  worst  form  of  the 
disease,  you  should  begin  by  enforcing  a  par- 
ticular diet:  that  which  is  found  to  answer 


begm,  then,  with  putting  the  patient  on  a  die < 
of  eggs  and  milk,  and  when  tlie  stomach  has 
acquired  more  power,  the  patient  may  be 
allowed  a  mutton-chop  every  ^lay,  and  from 
ten  to  twelve  ounces  of  wine.  Poultices,  made 
up  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  opium,  will  have 
a  good  effect,  and  sometimes,  when  the  sloughs 
are  particularly  firm  and  adherent,  the  nitric 
acid  may  be  applied  every  three  or  four  davi. 
In  other  instances  a  lotion,  consisting  of  a 
pint  of  distilled  water,  three  drachms  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  one  drachm  of  caustic 
potass  may  be  employed ;  this  will  be  found 
to  produce  a  cleaner  surface,  and  to  promote 
tlie  separation  of  the  sloughs. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  primary 
sore,  characterised  by  a  cartilaginous  hard  base 
and  margin,  the  Hunterian  chancre  as  it  is 
called,  I  have  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  that  here 
the  proper  plan  is  the  employment  of  mercury ; 
all  surgeons  agree  on  this  point ;  but  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
jnercury  should  be  carried.  Some  of  those 
surgeons*  who  are  decidedly  against  the  free 
exhibition  of  mercuiy  in  other  primai^  ve^ 
nereal  sores,  are  strong  advocates  for  it  in  the 
example  now  under  consideration.  Mr.  Car- 
michaei  is  one  of  this  number,  and,  though  he 
cannot  be  said  to  be  an  admirer  of  the  copious 
administration  of  mercury  generally,  he  re- 
commends a  full  course  of  mercury  for  the 
Hunterian  chancre.  As  for  as  my  own  expe- 
rience enables  me  to  judge,  I  should  say,  that 
mercury  is  certainly  called  for  in  this  species 
of  primary  sore,  the  disease  is  cured  by  it  sooner, 
and  it  lessens  the  chance  of  secondary  symp- 
toms more  effectually  than  any  other  known 
plan.  ]  would  give  it  so  as  to  affect  the  guntf, 
and  produce  a  mild  degree  of  salivation,  but 
would  avoid  bringing  on  a  more  vblent  action 
of  the  mineral  on  the  system,  such  as  would 
occasion  severe  deraneement  of  the  health,  by 
which  the  cure  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
retarded  than  quickened.  At  all  events,  I 
advise  you  first  to  try  what  the  moderate 
action  of  mercury  will  do,  aided  by  a  proper 
regimen,  before  yon  subject  the  patient  to  4 
violent  and  profuse  salivation. 
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Miev«  that  maoy  of  the  itttemcAti,  which  tfe 
•ODoeeted  with  this  disease,  wtll  m  found  fo 
test  on  the  basis  of  tact  and  troths  many  of 
them  will  be  ibiind  nsefnl  in  your  future 
practice,  and  this  subject  I  fear  is  not  sofl- 
dently  considered  in  the  schools  of  medicine  of 
tills  and  the  sister  countries. 

The  older  authors  described  gastritis  as  oe» 
isnrrin^r  under  ttro  diflh^nt  forms,  one  of  which 
Ihey  termed  MegmonotUy  and  the  other  ery^ 
eipiiaiinii.  The  advanced  students  know  the 
'ftieattlng  of  these  terms,  and  that  they  are  ad- 
fliitted  as  significant  of  ditferent  modifications 
•f  the  iofiamraatory  process,  but  to  those,  who 
are  not  advanced,  I  shall  state,  that  it  is  very 
'tfifllcolt  ia  give  an  accurate  idea  of  these  terms, 
99  hr  as  they  are  applicable  to  cases  of  internal 
flisease.  But  we  may  attempt  a  general  defl- 
llitioff  by  saying,  that  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion oceon  in  a  good  constitution,  and  under 
&tOorable  circumstances,  that  it  is  an  Inflam* 
nation  of  a  bold  and  distinct  character,  re* 
jftlring  and  admitting  of  depletion,  and,  like 
mt  on  the  external  parts,  terminating  in 
Itealihy  suppuration,  or  adhesion.  Ervsipe- 
lltoas  inflammation  is,  (described  to  be,)  a 
^dlMase  of  a  dilftrent  kind,  occurring  in  bad 
end  debilitated  constitutions,  and  under  such 
'rireumstancps  that  the  same  treatment,  em- 
ployed in  the  phlegmonous  form,  is  more  or 
less  inadmissible;  and  when  stimulants  are 
Mccssary,  if  not  In  the  commencement,  at 
kist  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  disease.  It 
1i  quite  imp(Msib!e  io  found  any  9}-stem  of  pa* 
•Ihology  00  this  division  into  piilegmonotis  and 
tryipelatoos ;  we  are,  however,  sometimes 
•bilged  to  make  use  of  it  for  want  of  a  better. 
<The  terms  themselves  are  highly  calculated  to 
Mislead.  Healthy  mjlammatian,  which  is  all 
hat  a  contradiction  in  terms,  mtiy  occur  In  a 
MHIitated  constitution,  and  eryiipelatotti  in  a 
Mrong  one.  The  latter  of  these,  too,  is  par- 
tfcrularlv  erroneous,  as  we  now  know  that 
•rrsipeias  may  occur  vnder  opposite  eireum* 
ttances.  In  the  one  ease,  requiring  the  lancet 
tiid  leeches,  and  purgation ;  in  the  other,  de* 
tlMiidf  ng  a  stimulant  and  tonic  treatment.  In 
speaking  of  sastritis  I  do  not  intend  to  adopi 
this  division,  because  it  would  be  likely  to  em- 
banasB  ^,  and,  in  truth,  it  is  unnecessary, 
arthere  is  no  diArence  in  the  (principles  of) 
treatment,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  this 
infiamotalion.  The  proper  way  to  consider 
fastritif  is  to  look  upon  it  as  a  disease,  prA- 
aenting^  on  the  one  baady  symptoms  of  extreme 
violence  and  urgent  danger;  on  the  other, 
feebly  shadowed  out  by  the  phenomena  of  or- 
dinary and  slight  indigestion.  Between  U)eso 
th^  are  many  shades  and  numberless  gra- 
dations. The  phlegmonous  gastritis  of  the  old 
wihortf  ifnpHed  a  vfoient  and  extensive  )n« 
ftmmiatkrn,  hi  which  all  the  coals  of  the 
^mach  we«  implicated,  bnt  in  treating  of 
me  safrfect  of  gastritis  in  these  lectures,  I  shall 
•mfirffnde  to  hHfammatioo  of  the  uocou« 


engaged,  bm  the  Micoiii  nembntM, 
toting  the  most  important  of  these  tiaiea,  etid 
forming  an  exquiritely  delicate  wwaeuUi^mttmia 
expa»3on,  is,  in  the  great  minority  of  cteti, 
the  principal  seat  of  inilamnatloii^  aad  la  tide 
I  would  direct  voor  partfenlar  attentioil. 

The  troe  pathology  of  gastritis  mm  iMtf  reiy 
Imperfecdy  nnderstood  by  the  aneieoti.  They 
knew  enteritis  and  gasultls  as  Intenoe  inieaB- 
SMtions  of  the  eoau  of  the  stomadi  end  l«ie»- 
tinal  canal,  accompanied  by  violeflt  fmiit  end 
feVer,  but  they  had  no  eonceptiofi  of  tkeir 
irarioos  shades  and  modiflcatkmt.  For  e  kaeir* 
kdge  of  the  true  nature  of  gasltiUs  end  of  Ms 
uumeroos  varieties^  we  are  indebted  to  modem 
pathology,  and  it  is  the  boast  of  patholagicel 
anatomy  to  say  that,  in  thto  in^nee.  Me  la- 
bours have  shed  a  broad  add  vivid  light  oft 
e  claM  of  diseases  previously  ievohred  hi  deep 
obscurity. 

It  has  been  slated,  that  it  ia  impoesible  to 
ieparate  the  symptoms  of  gastriHa  from  fhese 
which  characterise  enteritis,  and  the  feaso* 
given  for  this  is,  that  the  two  afTectiooe  fre* 
qiiemly  co-exist.  This  is  a  propooHioa  of  tast 
importance.  It  h  said,  that  in  cases  wbeie 
you  have  gastritis,  the  chancel  »e  that  there 
is  more  or  less  of  enteritis,  but  iceofdhi^  ie 
this  doctrine,  if  a  man  has  gaslrith  the  pro* 
bability  is,  that  he  has  infiamaiatioii  of  wtmm 
ether  portion  of  the  intestinal  cenet  Brda»- 
aais,  in  the  138th  proposition,  roakee  the  ki* 
lowing  observations;—"  Infiammatiofi  of  the 
•lomacb,  or  as  it  is  called  gastritis.  Is  oeref 
found  except  in  conjunction  wiUidiseese  of  the 
imall  intestine.  It  is  better,  flierefore,  to  givv 
ic  the  name  of  gastre-enteriiia  $  iod  eeeo  ie 
thofe  cases,  in  which  we  have  enierHia,  we  hate 
gastritis  as  the  irriutive.**  Now  if  this  pro** 
position  is  trne,  it  is  one  of  very  greet  ImpoH* 
ahce,  and  entitled  to  a  hnrge  share  of  oar 
attemlonr  in  studying  the  phenomeflie  end 
treatment  of  hiflammation,  afltetlng  the  di» 
gestive  tube.  Pathology,  however,  has  preted 
that  fhese  fnthteifflationa  are  not  elwayt 
ibnnd  In  connexiott.  Andnd  giree  mmbf 
cases,  in  which  diseaae  existed  seperafefy  it 
one  or  other  portion  of  the  iirteabeal  eeiial; 
when  it  was  found  hi  the  stomech  and  not  in 
the  duodenum  or  Ileum,  and  when  it  was  fennd 
hi  the  ileum,  but  not  in  the  doodenoa  et 
elOfMch.  I  myself  have  seen  many  exaanptei 
ef  gastritis  wrtliout  dlMase  of  any  ether  peii 
of  the  digesiivo  tube,  and  disease  of  eeito— 

Crts  of  the  digMttte  tube  without  the  eo-er- 
ence  of  gastric  inHammation.  Bat  1  lielievt 
the  proposition  is  generally  true,  parfieolerl^ 
In  cases  of  fovcr,  in  which  roe  have  sceondaf} 
hiflammation  of  the  digestrve  tube  dnrhig  the 
eonrse  of  the  disease.  When  inflaeinMifltti 
tllacfcs  the  intestine!  oiucona  sorlhee  dofftif 
the  progress  of  a  fever^you  will,ie  bmsI  etee% 
have  these  two  diseases  combined;  IhepetiettI 
generally  prnmting  ^mpfoenr  ef  gastrici^ 
and,  et  the-  seme  lime,  symptooif  ef  efllatMi 
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nmattA  ivMeh  cfuMdcHsd  aente  gAstritit. 
tf  ere  t  must  remaik,  that  as  an  idiopathic  dis* 
fcse^  acute  gastritis  ii  extremely  rare.  This 
la  a  very  curious  circumstance.  When  we 
eompare  the  stomach  with  other  viscera,  wo 
iifaali  find  that  one  of  the  ihost  remarkable  dif- 
ferences between  it  and  other  oif^os  is,  that 
ft  is  much  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  violent 
Intiammation.  as  an  idiopathic  alfection.  This 
is  an  interesting  fact.  So  rare,  indeed,  is  the 
Violent  form  of  gastritis,  that  our  knowledge 
0/ the  symptoms  which  indicate  intense  gastric 
Inflammation  is  principally  drawn  from  the 
study  of  cases  of  acute  gastritis  caused  by  swal- 
lowing Corrosive  poisons.  We  very  seldom 
Meet  with  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
presenting  those  decided  characters  so  fre- 
quently witnessed  in  similar  affections  of  other 
organs.  We  may  attempt  to  explain  this  fact, 
by  considering  What  the  functions  of  the  sto- 
ittach  are,  and  bv  recollecting,  that  it  is  the 
Mfgan  of  the  body,  whose  functions  require 


that  it  should  be  most  frequently  in  a  state  of     Venes,  andhe  dies. 


tender  on  pressure,  and  the  tenderness  dl^Vift 
from  that  of  peritonitis  in  this,  that  it  is  almoft 
always  localised.  The  patient  screams  ttfith 
agonv  when  you  touch  the  episastriuiiEi,  but 
will  bear  pressure  fr^gjy  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  sympathetic  ret4* 
tions  of  gastritis,  I  have  to  remark,  that  th^ 
are  very  numerous.  Fiist,  as  to  respiratioti'*-* 
it  is  extremely  quick  and  hurried  ;  the  heart, 
also,  is  violently  excited ;  and  hence  gastrilil 
has  sometimes  been  mliiaken  for  pneumonia 
and  pericarditis,  ^metimes  we  baVe  bron* 
chitic  cough ;  the  patient  is  restless,  gets  t^ 
sleep,  and  is  extremely  uneasy ;  his  skid  iS 
hot,  his  bowels  confined,  his  pulse  rapid  a^ 
small.  In  the  second  s{age,  he  is  beginning  (6 
sink,  his  features  become  contracted,  his  skiif 
cold  and  pale,  his  extremities  Sunk  below  thf 
natural  temperature;  he  now  bears  pressilret 
the  vomiting  is  changed  for  regurgitation  of 
every  thins  be  swallows;  low  delirium  super? 


gfeat  vascular  excitement.  Every  one  is  aware, 
that  the  vascularity  of  the  stomach  is  amazingly 
increased  during  the  act  of  digestion ;  but  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  is  a  physiolo- 
gical and  not  a  pathological  condition.  If  the 
Stomach  were  as  liable  to  inflammation  as  other 
organs,  it  could  no  longer  carry  on  its  func- 
tions with  safety ;  every  meal  would  prove  a 
itimulus  suflUcient  to  excite  inflammation—* 
iVery  digestion  would  be  followed  by  gastritis. 
Mature  has  provided  against  such  accidents. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  review  of  the  symptoms 
Of  acute  gastritis: — intolerable  thirst,  desire 
fur  Cold  and  acidulated  drinks,  constant  nausea 


It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  attend  14 
the  sympathetic  relations  of  gastritis,  for  this 
reason,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  local  symp^ 
toms  are  all  but  wanting,  and  the  disease  ii 
only  to  be  known  by  its  sympathetic  relations* 
Before  I  enter  on  this  subject  I  shall  maiDa 
one  or  two  remarks  on  some  symptoms,  which 
have  not  been  attended  to  by  many  practi* 
tioners.  One  of  these  is  an  incapability  of 
swallowing,  sometimes  so  great^  that  all  In* 

festa,  whether  fluid  or  solid,  are  rejected, 
'his  will  sometimes  arise  from  spasmodic 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus  or  cardiac  orifiot 
of  tbe  stomach ;  and,  as  there  has  been  ao 


and  vomiting,  pain  and  burning  sensation  of  other  cause  revealed,  by  dissection*  in  several 

beat  about  the  stomach,  and  fever— these  are  cases  in  which  this  symptom  was  present^  w« 

Ihe  symptoms  of  a  violent  gastritis.    It  has  must  admit  this  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 

been  stated,  that  in  gastritis  the  fever  is  at  dysphagia,  which,  on  some  occasions,  attends 

llrst  inflammatory  and  afterwards  typhoid.    If  gastritis.    1  his  symptom  is  most  commonlj 

authors  mean  by  Ibis,  that  the  patient  rapidly  accompanied  by  tightness,  and  oppression  about 


Iklls  into  a  low  typhoid  state,  the  observation 
ii  true.  There  is  no  form  of  inflammation^ 
except  that  which  accompanies  severe  perito- 
nitis, in  which  the  typhoid  state  comes  on  so 
fapidly.     Inflammations  of  the  digestive  tube 


the  pnecordia.  The  patient,  feeling  a  load  or 
weight,  as  he  expresses  it,  in  this  8ituatioQ| 
thinks  it  would  bajrelieved  by  vomiting,  ana 
begs  bis  medical  attendant  to  give  him  aa 
emetic,  which  is  sometimes  administered,  and 


diff^er,  in  general,  from  similar  affections  of     produces  verv  bad  efl^ects.    There  is  only  oiM 
4ther  organs,  chiefly  in  this — prostration  ra-     ^se  in  which  an  emetic  can  be  given  in  gas* 


idly  supersedes  excitement.  A  pationt  labour 
)g  under  inflammation  of  the  brain  will  exhibit, 
>r  a  long  time,  decided  symptoms  of  high  ex* 
Cifement,  and  of  what  i)a»  been  termed  the 
phlogittic  cHathesit;  acute  pneumonia  and  in- 
ilSmmatory  affections  of  other  parts  will  go  on 
f(Sr  days,  without  prostration,  and  require  the 
ii*e  of  the  lancet ;  but  gastritis  is  a  disease  in 
which  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  as  they  are 
^lled,  last  but  for  a  very  short  time.  In  vio* 
A»nt  cases,  the  irritation  of  the  stomach  is  ex.- 
eessive,  and  every  thing  is  rejected.  I  have 
Sftn  cold  water  thrown  up  almost  immediately ; 
I  have  seen  efft!rvescing  draughts  rejected  tne 
iliotoent  they  were  swallowed,  and  make  the 
infleAt  evkfentlr  Worse.    Tbe  enifrastric  #eri«a 


tritis,  and  that  is,  where  indigestible  or  irrii 
tating  substances  in  tbe  stomach  give  rise  to 
irritation,  and  when  we  cannot  expect  a  iii- 
vourable  termination,  until  we  effect  theif 
removal. 

There  is  another  most  disagreeable  and  dia* 
(ressing  symptom,  generally  occurring  in  casn 
in  which  there  is  inflammation  about  the  car* 
Aac  orifice  of  the  stomach,—  I  mean  hlccup# 
Hiccup  is  a  most  harassing  symptom ;  it  docs 
riot  allow  the  patient  a  moment's  rest ;  in  hb 
brief  and  uneasy  slumbers  he  is  conscious  oi 
it,  and  is  constantlv  awakened  by  it.  Nqw# 
this  is  also  one  of  the  results  o.''  gastritis,  with 
inflammation  about  the  cardiac  orifice.  X  aa/ 
this,  because  1  have  seen  it  in  manv  caeM.  im. 
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palion  about  the  cardiac  otriftce  of  the  stomach ; 
and,  in  three  instances,  I  have  veri6ed  it  by 
dissection.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  every 
case  of  hiccup  is  indicative  of  disease  of  the 
•cardiac  orifice,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  very  frequent 
aocompani  iiient.  The  case  of  a  celebrated  pro* 
feasor  of  languages  was  a  remarkable  example. 
A  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  came 
from  Liverpool  in  one  of  the  steam  packets. 
He  was  always  subject  to  sea  sickness ;  but  on 
this  occasion,  he  was  extremely  ill,  and  vomited 
flurin?  the  entire  passage  or  sea-voyage.  He 
compuiined  of  his  stomach  for  some  time,  and 
then  got  hiccup,  which  resisted  every  kind  of 
treatment^  and  continued  without  any  abate- 
ment up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  On  opening 
the  stomach,  this  organ  was  found  in  a  state 
of  intense  inflammation,  particularly  about  the 
cardiac  orifice.  You  can  see  the  stomach  (of 
which  a  very  good  preparation  has  been  made 
by  Dr.  Houston)  in  the  museum  of  the  Col- 
lege  of  Surgeons.  There  was  another  very 
remarkable  case  in  the  Meath  Hospital.  A 
patient  was  admitted  who  had  laboured  under 
acute  pneumonia,  for  which  he  was  treated 
with  tartar  emetic,  and  the  symptoms  rapidly 
declined,  but  vomiting  and  hiccup  came  on, 
and  the  latter  symptom  continued  until  death. 
We  opened  the  body  eighteen  hours  after  his 
demise,  and  found  the  lung  quite  healthy; 
but  the  stomach,  and  the  cardiac  orifice  in  par- 
ticular, were,  as  in  the  case  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, in  a  state  of  intense  inflammation. 
When  hiccup  is  the  result  of  inflammation  of 
the  cardiac  orifice,  you  will  also  frequently 
observe,  that  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  along  the  course 
of  the  diaphragm.  These  are  some  of  the  re- 
lations of  gastritis,  their  connexion  with  which 
Is  proved  by  their  being  relieved  by  draughts 
of  cold  water,  leeching,  and  every  otner  means 
calculated  to  remove  loflammation  of  the 
stomach. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
tongue.  A  vast  deal  of  error  and  misconcep- 
tion prevails  among  British  practitioners  on 
this  subject  Nothing  is  more  common,  than 
from  the  condition  of  the  tongue,  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  ahmentary  canal. 
For  instance,  whether  it  is  in  a  state  of  inflara. 
mation,  whether  there  are  sordes  present  or 
not,  and  whether  it  requires  this  or  that  medi- 
tine.  All  this  is  behind  the  actual  state  of 
medicine,  and  it  is  melancholy  to  think,  what 
k  vast  quantity  of  mischief  is  done  by  those 
practitioners  who  take  the  tongue  as  the  index 
of  an  inflammatory  or  non-inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  schools  of 
Abernethy  and  Broussais  are  wrong  in  stating 
that  the  tongue  will  point  out  the  state  of  the 
digestive  tube.  The  connexion  between  the 
sute  of  the  tongue  and  that  of  the  stomach, 
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State  of  tfa«. tongue  and  that  of  the  atojayti" 
In  the  next  place  he  states,  **  that  there  is  no 
modification  of  the  one  corresponding  with  any 
special  modification  of  tlie  other.'*  "  Thirdly* 
the  stomach  may  be  found  in  a  certain  state 
after  death,  with  various  conditions  of  the 
tongue  during  life.*'  '*  Fourthly,  we  may  have 
a  diseased  stomach  witli  a  healthful  ooDdttion 
of  the  tongue,  and  diseased  appearance  of  the 
tongue,  witli  a  healtliful  state  of  the  stomach.** 
These  are  &cts  of  the  greatest  importance.  Let 
us  now  refer  to  Louis.  In  giving  an  account 
of  the  gastritis  which  accompanies  fever,  he 
states,  that  in  many  of  the  worst  cases  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tongue  was  natural,  io  £ut, 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  relation  between 
the  tongue  and  the  stomach.  It  is  feir,  how- 
ever, to  observe  here,  that  both  these  patho- 
logists drew  their  information  only  from  cases 
of  gastritis,  occurring  in  fever.  But  it  has  also 
been  frequently  observed,  that  even  in  idio- 
pathic cases,[tbere  is  a  want  of  correspoodence, 
between  the  condition  of  the  tongue  and 
stomach,  and  we  have  seen  several  instances 
of  this  in  the  Meath  Hospital.  I  believe  we 
should  be  wrong  in  taking  the  tongue  alone,  u 
our  guide,  in  the  treatment  of  intestinal  de- 
rangement, whether  existing  in  the  stomach  oc 
any  other  portion  of  the  tube,  and  this  I  state, 
as  the  conclusion  which  I  have  drawn  from 
my  own  experience,  in  gastric  and  enteric  in- 
flammation. Yet  how  many  will  you  see 
taking  the  tongue  as  the  unerring  index  of 
various  conditions  of  the  digestive  tube  T  hun- 
dreds and  thousands.  It  b  unquestionably 
true  that  in  certain  cases  of  gastritis,  particular 
morbid  appearances,  as  redness,  dryness, 
pointing,  and  a  tremulous  state  of  the  tongue. 
are  observed,  but  what  I  wish  to  impress  on 
you  is,  that  it  is  necessary  thai  these  phetto* 
mena  should  coincide  with  other  smnptoms, 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  believe,  that  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  tongue,  or  the  knowIed|^  derived 
from  its  appearances,  is  useless,  particularly  in 
rases  of  fever :  the  state  of  the  tongue  is  never 
to  be  overlooked,  but  you  should  understand 
on  what  principle  is  to  be  examined.  Yon 
should  examine  the  tongue  not  so  much  as  a 
guide  to  the  knowledge  of  local  disease,  but 
€ui  an  index  of  the  condition  of  the  g^enerai 
system.  For  mstance,  if  during  the  course  of 
a  fever,  the  appearance  of  this  organ  changes 
and  becomes  more  favourable,  it- is  a  sign  that 
the  whole  disease  has  taken  a  (avourable  turn, 
and  vice  versa.  This  is  tlie  proper  way  to 
look  at  the  tongue  in  fever,  not  as  reflecting 
any  particular  state  of  the  intestinal  canal,  bni 
as  being  indicative  of  some  modification  of  the 
whole  economy. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  sympathetic  rela- 
tions of  the  nervous  and  respiratory  systems 
in  gastritis.    This  is  a  very  curious  and  in- 
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j(a8triti$»  he  will  be  very  liable  to  bave-sym- 
|>athetic  affections  of  itoioe  part  of  the  nervous 
system ;  but  if  he  is  a  person  with  unsound 
lungs,  the  irritation  will  be  transferred  to  the 
respiratory  apparatus.  Can  we  define  these 
irritations  ?  I  believe  the  best  definition  we 
can  give  of  them  is,  that  they  are  affections  of 
some  organ,  which  are  the  result  of  sympathy ; 
and  that  they  are  at  first  functional,  but  after- 
wards become  organic.  A  person  of  nervous 
habit,  labouring  under  gastritis,  will  frequently 
have  his  head  sympathetically  affected;  he 
will  complain  of  headach,  more  or  less  intense ; 
toss  about  and  get  no  sleep ;  still  he  has  no 
actual  disease  of  the  brain.  But  let  the  cere- 
bral irritation  go  on,  let  the  pain  and  un- 
easiness and  watchfulness  continue,  and  he 
will  finally  get  arachnitis.  So,  too,  with 
respect  to  the  lung ;  tlie  patient  has  hurried 
breathing  and  cough,  without  any  of  the  s(e- 
thoscopic  signs  of  pulmonary  disease ;  but  if 
these  symptoms  continue  for  any  length  of 
time,  of  if  the  irritation  be  severe,  he  will  get 
pnenmonia  or  bronchitis.  Observe  the  im- 
portance of  this  law  witli  reference  to  treat- 
ment, because  it  shows  you  tliat  you  cannot 
always  eipect  to  remove  sympathetic  affections 
by  attacking  the  original  source  of  disease ; 
for  if  functional  derangement,  produced  by 
sympathetic  irritation,  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
lieoome  organic;  you  must  direct  your  at- 
tention to  parts  which  have  been  secondarily 
en^ged,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are 
primarily  affected.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the 
effects  of  particular  states  of  the  stomach  on 
the  braiuj  and  of  the  influence  which  the  brain 
exercises  over  the  stomach.  Most  individuals 
know,  that  bv  grief  or  strong  mental  emotion 
the  appetite  is  completely  removed ;  and  tliat 
after  a  surfeit,  or  from  taking  bad  and  in- 
dijg^estible  food,  a  person  will  get  sick  headach. 
If  this  happens  every  day  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  where  the  original  affection 
is  so  slight  that  it  does  not  intenere  with  the 
usual  avocations  of  tlie  patient,  you  can 
readily  conceive  how  intense  the  sympathetic 
irritations  may  be  in  a  case  of  violent  gas- 
tritis. The  headach  is  frequently  intense,  the 
patient  is  extremely  restless,  there  is  con- 
siderable intolerance  of  light,  delirium,  tetanic 
spasms,  and  other  symptoms  characteristic  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain.  There  are  numer- 
ous cases  on  record  in  which  these  symptoms 
were  particularly  noticed,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  brain  was  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
but  on  dissection  there  was  no  disease  found, 
except  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
There  are  many  cases,  too,  in  which  medical 
men,  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  these  relations, 
looked  upon  the  disease  as  a  pure  cerebral 
aflbction,  and  directed  their  whole  attention 
to  the  brain.  They  certainly  succeeded  in 
modifying  the  apparent  disease,  but  as  they 


may  be  £iirty  applied  to  all  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  digestive  tube.  When  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  or  any  other  portion 
of  the  intestinal  canal  has  continued  for  some 
time,  and  when  the  disease  has  attained  a 
certain  degree  of  violence,  the  local  symptoms 
may  subside,  and  the  gastritis  or  enteritis  will 
be  represented  by  disease  of  some  other  organ^ 
by  symptoms  of  an  affection  of  the  brain  or  its 
investments,  or  by  symptoms  of  disease  of  the 
lining  membrane  or  parenchymatous  tissue  of 
the  lung.  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  this. 
Here  is  a  case  taken  from  the  Cimique  AfMi- 
cale  of  Andral. 

*'  A  middle  aged  man,  four  days  before  his 
entrance  into  the  hospital,  was  seized  with 
bilious  vomiting,  epigastric  pain,  and  fever. 
(Here  is  a  certain  case  of  gastritis.)  In  about 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  invasion  of  these 
symptoms,  he  first  perceived  a  difficulty  in 
depressing  the  lower  jaw,  and  a  violent 
trismus  was  established,  which  continued  for 
the  two  foUowins  days,  at  the  end  of  this 
time,  he  entered  the  hospital  in  the  fol- 
lowing state :  —  trismus,  the  head  drawn 
backwards  and  forcibly  retained  in  this 
position  by  the  muscles  which  are  inserted 
into  the  occipital  region ;  rigidity  of  all  the 
extremities ;  abdomen  hard  as  a  board ;  in- 
tellect perfect  Notwithstanding  the  trismus 
the  patient  could  articulate  with  sufficient 
distinctness  to  give  the  above  account  of  his 
case.  From  the  Hme  when  the  first  tetanic 
iymptomt  appeared  the  vomiting  and  epi- 
gcutric  pain  ceased.  He  died  on  the  evening 
of  his  admission.  On  dissection  no  appre- 
ciable alteration  of  structure  was  found  in  the 
brain  or  spinal  marrow ;  the  menin^^es  of  the 
brain  were  very  slightly  vascular,  l)ut  those 
of  the  spinal  marrow  pale.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  the  stomach  presented  an  intense  red 
colour,  which  was  at  first  concealed  by  a 
thick  layer  of  mucosities.  The  remainder 
of  the  digestive  tube  was  perfectly  health^*,  and 
the  thoracic  organs  were  natural."  This  may 
be  called  a  case  of  tetanus ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  when  the  tetanic  spasms  came  on, 
the  vomiting  and  other  symptoms  of  gastritis 
subsided.  Now  this  is  what  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention  to.  A  man  dies  with  symptoms 
of  an  affection  of  the  brain,  the  head  is  opened 
after  death,  there  is  no  trace  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease found,  but  the  whole  surface  of  the  sto-r 
mach  is  discovered  to  be  in  a  state  of  intense 
inflammation.  That  the  stomach  was  inflamed 
is  proved  by  the  vomiting  and  epigastric  pain 
which  existed  during  life,  as  well  as  by  the 
vascularity  which  was  revealed  by  dissection  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  condition 
was  the  result  of  an  intense  inflammation,  a^ 
there  was  no  other  cause  to  produce  it. 

Lastvear,  a  patient  was  admitted  into  the 
MeathjHospital,  labouring  under  violent  ma-* 
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tt6  Yomltin^,  in  fact,  none  of  the  promitietit 
trmptoms  of  jifastritis  complained  of.  On  the 
thira  day,  the  belly  was  slightly  tender  and 
tympanitic.  The  cerebrai  symptoms  increased 
so  as  to  require  the  use  of  the  strait  waist- 
coat, and  continaed  with  violence  until  a  short 
time  before  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
eighth  day.  On  dissection  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  inflammation  found  in  the  brain 
0r  its  membranes,  but  there  was  a  vast  extent 
6f  disease  in  the  digesthre  tube.  The  splenic 
Extremity  of  the  stomach  presented  several 
patches  of  vascularity,  and  its  mucous  coat 
was  so/teped ;  the  lower  half  of  the  ileum,  the 
ciecum,  and  part  of  the  ascending  colon  were 
In  a  state  of  intense  inflammation,  and  dotted 
All  over  with  numberless  ulcerations. , 

You  observe  of  what  importance  the  know- 
ledge of  these  facts  will  be  to  you  in  practice, 
and  how  much  it  shuuld  become  the  object  of 
^our  ^udy,  since  you  will  thereby  be  able  to 
make  the  diagnosis  of  gastritis  from  the  sym- 
pathetic relations,  though  the  usual  symptoms 
tre  niore  or  less  absent.  Even  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided 6n  the  appearance  or  these  sympathetic 
Irritations,  the  judicious  practitioner  will  not 
be  diverted  from  directing  his  attention  to  the 
lource  of  the  original  mischief;  nor  will  he, 
because  the  local  symptoms  have  disappeared, 
Conclude  that  the  disease  has  therefore  been 
removed  from  the  stomach.  Many  examples 
•f  this  apparent  transition  of  disease  are  to 
tM  seen  in  cases  of  children,  in  which  an  in- 
iammation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  digestive 
tube  frequently  simulates  hydrocephalus,  and 
Where  the  headach,  delirium,  and  intolerance 
of  light  are  completely  removed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  to  the  epigastrium.  I  have 
leen  this  occur  many  times,  and  would  entreat 
y6ur  particular  attention  to  it  I  believe  many 
children  are  lost  from  the  want  of  correct  no- 
tions on  this  subject  on  tbe  part  of  their 
medical  attendants.  The  phenomena  present 
In  such  cases  4(1^  certainly  those  which  cba- 
hlcterise  hydrocephalus;  but  you  should  al- 
ways investigate  them  with  care,  and  ascertain 
Whether  the  disease  has  commenced  with 
ftymptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
tnembrane,  of  the  stomach,  or  bowels;  and  if 
j^ou  And  that  it  has  originated  in  this  way, 
knd  that  the  cerebral  symptoms  have  not  gone 
too  fat,  direct  your  treatment  in  the  flrsi 
t»iace  to  the  digestive  tube.  It  is  extraor- 
dinary  how  rapidly  alt  the  symptoms  of  ap- 
|iarent  cerebral  disease  subside  under  this  plan 
Ct  treatment.  I  must  mention  here  to  you  a 
Verv  remarkable  case  of  enteritis,  which  si- 
flinfated  local  disease  of  the  substance  of  the 
bftiin.  A  gift  who  had  received  an  injury 
was  admitted  into  the  Meath  Hospital;  she 
Iras  treated  with  purgative  medicine,  and  waa 
"  discharged  cured  r  In  a  few  days  after- 
Wards  she  Was  re-aduitted  with  pain  in  the' 
»ead,  and  violent  ipaifuddic  tfonitacthni  0/ 
thifire-afm,  by  which  ihtfingere  u*er€  heni 

^  f9rdiftgmat  tfm  naUfwen  drtvtn  inui  tki 


hand*  There  was  no  thirst,  xotsSfxtt^^  of 
abdominal  tenderness.  She  died  ft  few  dMt 
after  her  admission;  and  on  dissection  tM 
brain  was  found  perfectly  healthf ,  the  tbeert 
of  the  thorax  were  in  the  normal  state,  the 
Stomach  presented  nothing  temartatile,  trat 
the  ileum  was  almost  one  sheet  of  deep  and 
recent  ulcers.  The  result  of  this  case  is  im- 
portant also  in  another  point  of  view.  Yott 
know  that  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  npper 
extremity  are  believed  by  certain  patbolcvtsn 
ia  point  out  an  inflammatory  softeninje^  of  the 
optic  thalamus,  and  its  prolongations.  Here 
we  had  the  symptom,  at  all  events,  wlthool 
the  Corresponding  lesion. 

I  shall  reserve  the  subject  of  sympathetic 
irritation?  of  the  respiratory  sj'steta  until  Wed- 
nesday, when  I  expect  to  be  kble  to  fiiiish  tbi 
pathology  and  treatment  of  gastritis. 

_  clinicalTecturbs 

DBLIVBRBD 

At  the  Meath  Hoepilal,  or  Couniy  of  Mktm 
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Seniot  Surgeon  to  the  MeatA  ffotpiiai,  Acr- 
geon- General  to  the  Forces  in  Irelcutd,  4^. 

LECTURE  IV. 

Treatment  $f  Campotmd  Frm9$m^9  of  ike 
Extremities. 

GfeNtLGtfBN,^Tn  treating  so  larigfe  a  Subject 
as  compound  fractures  of  the  extremities.  It 
Will  be  convenient  to  adopt  something  at  least 
approaching  to  a  classiAcation  of  these  injuries; 
I  shall  accordingly  divide  compound  fractures 
of  the  extremities  into  two  classes ;  tbe  first 
will  include  those  imuries  which  mar  from 
the  nature  or  extent  of  the  lesion  be  considertd 
as  incurable,  and  which  consequently  require 
the  sacrifice  of  the  wounded  limb  in  order  to 
afford  the  best  chance  of  preserving  life.  The 
second  will  include  those  injuries  which  are 
deemed  curable,  and  which  consequently  are 
proper  subjects  for  a  methodical  treatBienU 
This,  it  is  obvious,  is  a  very  imperfect  classifi- 
cation, as  it  is  grounded  on  our  knowledge  of 
(he  resources  of  nature,  which  must  always  be 
imperfect,  and  our  confidence  in  the  resources 
of  art,  which  is  often  misplaced.  Accordingfy 
every  day  furnishes  us  with  instances  of  limbs 
which  have  been  condemned  to  amputation 
having  been  perfectly  restored  by  the  mere 
powers  of  the  constitution,  unaided,  or  (it  may 
be)  obstructed  by  the  interference  of  art ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  wc  have  but  too  oflen  t» 
deplore  the  error  of  judgment  which  deter- 
mined us  to  attempt  to  preserve  a  limb,  which 
the  result  has  proved  should  have  been  sacri- 
ficed. In  this  uncertain  state  of  tb«  arf»  all 
that  can  be  done  in  the  wiy  of  anrangemant  is 
to  place  in  one  group  all  those  injuries,  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  most  experienced  sar- 
l^ns  are  thought  to  be  incurabfe,  and  m 
another  ill  lho$e  Whi^,  however  daoseroos. 
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ImtaMBt  Tb«  fciftt  qocBllon  of  ampnttlira 
(«•  it  if  calkd)  tarnt  on  this  clatnficalioo. 

It  ii  tnio,  however*  thai  tbie  qoettkm  urate 
b«  often  dettmined  by  other  than  purely  aur* 
cical  considerationa.  There  i^  for  inaiance, 
mflniteiy  oMre  danger  to  lili  ra  oenveying  a 
Man  with  eompooiMl  fracture  ten  or  fifteen 
miles,  for  aeveral  soeoeanTe  daya,  in  »  rough 
eaniage,  than  in  amputating  tHe  limb ;  hence 
in  mUiury  practice  it  it  often  advisable  to 
nanptttate  limba  which  in  civil  practice  would 
ht  considered  as  curable.  The  lesions,  how- 
cveri  which  even  under  the  most  fovourable 
eircumstanoes,  may  be  considered  as  incurable, 
ind  which  consequently  require  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  injured  limb,  are, 

Firsts  when  a  part  of  the  limb  is  shot  away ; 
■bare  amputation  above  the  shattered  tMne,  or 
-generally  aliove  the  articulation  connected  with 
Ibv  truncated  limb  is  indispensable.  Secondly, 
wheiv  the  soft  parts  are  extensively  lacerated, 
and  the  bone  broken  into  small  fragments;  aa 
when  the  limb  has  t>een  crushed  by  machinery, 
or  by  the  passing  of  a  heavy  carriage  over  it. 
Here,  at  the  bMt,  you  must  expect  profuse 
suppuration,  tediom  exfoliations,  and  hectic 
fever,  which  will  ultimately  run  the  patient 
down,  even  if  he  should  escspe  the  gangrene 
Which  usually  attacks  limbs  under  such  cir- 
cumstances within  the  first  few  days;  In  the 
third  place,  where,  in  addition  to'  the  injury 
done  to  the  bone,  the  soft  parts  are  crushed 
and  their  texture  destroyed,  even  though  the 
skin  should  be  unbroken.  A  spent  cannon 
abet,  brushing  against  a  limb  obliquely,  will 
often  fracture  the  bone,  and  reduce  the  soft 
parts  to  a  black,  putpy,  disorganised  mass, 
without  wounding  the  inicguments.  Fourthly, 
Where  n  large  pertk>n  of  the  soft  parte  baa 
been  carried  away,  and  the  principal  nerves 
and  blood-vessels  divided.  When  a  large 
piece  of  the  leg  or  thigh,  for  instance,  is  shot 
or  torn  away,  and  the  ner\'es  and  bfood-ves* 
atls  injured,  it  is  not  only  useless,  but  in  the 
Mghesl  degree  dangerous,  even  to  attempt  to 
preserve  tne  Umb.  Fifthly,  when  the  arterr 
and  fem  aiw  cut  acroas  by  a  ball,  even  though 
the  bone  should  have  escaped.  Sixthly,  wmn 
the  bone  is  fractured  withdivisfon  of  the  prin- 
cipal artery;  provided,  however,  that  the 
wound  be  iilflicted  by  gun-shot,  for  if  it  be 
done  by  a  catting  instrument,  or  be  the  result 
•f  a  pnnctured  or  even  laesrated  wonnd^  the 
tab  may  be  saved  by  tying  the  artery.  Thus 
%  nan  foiling  from  a  height  on  spikes  may  get 
bis  thigh  broken,  one  of  the  SfMkes  entering 
llM  iesh,  nay  9peo  a  large  artery,  yet  this 
May  not  be  a  ease  for  amputatfon.  Seventhly, 
when  a  musket-batt  enters  or  hivs  open  a  latge 
i0int,  tearing  the  ligaments  and  fracinring  the 
Mid  of  one  or  both  of  the  bones,  this  is  aalenr 
fisse  requiring  amputation.  But  if  the  fracture 
be  an  oblique  one^  abont  two  of  thrtn  ioehes 
from  the  joint,  even  though  H  should  involve 
fho  htfsd  of  the  bone,  it  ki  nof  neeesiafy  to  r»- 
»^o  tbtf  Kmb,  4/  lAe  ni;i*f  bt  mi  inJUeitd 


of  this  kind  do  well,and  there  is  a  ease  at  pin* 
sent  in  Meath  Hospital  of  compound  fractun 
oassing  into  the  elbow  joint,  which  in  all  pro- 
liability  will  terminate  fovourably.  A  fracture 
through  the  head  of  the  bone,  with  a  wound 
communicating  with  the  jointy  ssade  with  a 
clean  catting  instrument,  is  not  a  case  for  am^ 
puiation ;  for  you  are  aware  that  the  operation 
of  cutting  into  tha  knee-goint,  for  the  extrae* 
tfon  of  loose  cartilaginous  bodies,  is  frequently 
performed  with  success,  and  wounds  of  tha 
ankle-joint,  made  with  a  sharp  instrument  (at 
with  a  scythe)  often  do  perfectly  well.  Tha 
first  case  which  X  saw  of  a  penetrating  wound 
of  the  ankle  joint  was  a  very  remarkable  on#. 
The  subject  of  it  was  a  young  mau  of  the  nama 
of  Stephens,  a  chandlery  who  lived  at  that  time 
in  Bride' Street,  at  the  comer  of  Bull  Alley. 
When  cuttin?  a  cake  of  greaves  with  anadie, 
he  missed  his  blow,  and  sent  the  edge  of  the  in* 
strumeut  directly  through  the  enkle  join^ 
cutting  off  the  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
which  form  tlie  inner  and  outer  ankle.  Tha 
•heel  drawn  opwards  by  the  fienors  exposed 
the  joint  completely.  The  anterior  tibial  arterf 
bled  freely,  but  the  bleeding  had  been  in  soma 
degree  suppressed  by  the  pressure  which  tha 
young  man  made  on  the  wound  with  his  hand« 
I  accompanied  my  late  lamented  friend  and 
ttiaster,  Mr.  Rkhards,  to  visit  the  case,  and 
here  received  my  first  and  best  lesson  in 
surgery.  The  artery  being  secured  at  both 
en£  with  a  single  silk  thread,  the  wound  was 
brought  into  perfect  apposition,  and  the  skia 
Was  kept  together  by  three  points  of  the  in* 
terropted  suture.  I^ledgeU  of  lint,  dipped  in 
a  kind  of  paste,  formed  of  white  of  egg  and 
flour,  were  laid  over  the  wound.  The  limb 
was  kept  securely  in  a  proper  position  by 
kiteral  splints  and  a  foot  piece,  n  strict  diet 
wu  enjoined,  and  the  dressings  were  not 
t6uched  for  three  weeks.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  period  the  splints  and  bandage  wer« 
removed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  wound  wal 
completely  united.  The  accident  occurred  in 
the  year  1798,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  subject  of  it  very  lately  walking 
stoutly  slong  the  Rathfarnham-road.  He  lives 
hi  the  village  of  Rathfornham,  on  the  left  hand 
ride  of  the  road,  and  follows  at  present  tha 
occupation  of  a  brewer;  he  told  me  he  would 
be  happy  to  show  his  foot  to  any  one  desirouft 
of  seeing  it.  I  am  thua  particular  in  authen« 
ticating  this  case,  not  only  becaose  it  Is  a  moat 
Instructive  one,  but  because  I  wish  to  have  it 
on  record,  that  five  and  thirty  josrs  ago  the 
principle  of  treating  compound  fraeture,  ot 
woand  6(  a  great  artKulatk)n,  was  as  well 
understood  in  Dublin  as  elsewhere,  and  thai 
in  this  particular  at  least  we  cannot  pretend  to 
depMciate  the  skill  of  those  who  immediately 
picoeiien  us. 

Gun-shot  wounds  of  the  thigh  with  frictori 
of  the  bone  are  in  the  highest  degree  daif* 
garoua^  and  th«  generality  of  snrgeens^  Britisi 
tnA  tbeeign,  feeommend  tasmediate  ampufi* 
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excetrtioiB  to  this  nile>  and  in  my  own  casA  I 
confess  that  I  should  prefer  taking  my  chance 
without  an  operation,  if  the  ball  only  entered 
4he  thigh  and  fractured  the  bone  withoiU 
apUntering  iu  extremity  (without  wounding: 
(he  femoral  artery  or  popliteal  nerve),  and 
above  all,  at  such  a  distance  from  either  of  its 
extremities,  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the 
articulation  was  not  implicated  in  the  wound. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  by  not  submitting 
40  amputation  I  should  increase  my  chance  of 

£  reserving  my  life;  on  the  contrary,  1  be- 
eve  I  should  very  much  increase  the  pro- 
bability of  death,  but  I  would  willingly  put 
my  life  to  a  great  risk  to  preserve  a  lower 
•extremity. 

X  remember  a  very  striking  instance  of  a 
/avourable  termination  of  a  wound  of  this 
iuttd,  which  occurred  during  the  campaign 
in  Holland,  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Gordon, 
pf  the  92nd  Highlanders.  He  was  an  ex- 
.tremely  fine  looking  man,  six  feet  five  inches 
in  height,  of  a  powerful  frame  and  robust  con- 
stitution. He  received  a  shot  through  the  thigh^ 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  femoral  artery, 
which  fractured  the  bone  about  two  inches 
below  Pouparl*s  ligament  In  his  fall  the 
extremity  of  the  bone  was  driven  nearly  two 
inches  through  the  integuments,  and  the  \eg 
was  drawn  up  by  violent  spasms  from  the 
irritation  of  the  muscles.  The  colonel,  who 
was  a  determined  and  sensible  man,  imme- 
<liately  raised  himself  into  a  sitting  posture,  and 
pressing  the  heart  of  the  sound  foot  against  the 
heel  of  the  wounded  limb,  and  applying  his 
hands  to  the  bone,  he  brought  the  thigh  into  a 
straight  position,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  re- 
place the  protruded  bone  as  well  as  he  could. 
The  spasms,  however,  continuing  to  make  the 
bone  protrude,  betook  offhis  sash,  and  having 
adjusted  the  fracture  as  well  as  circumstances 
permitted,  he  tied  the  sash  tightly  round  the 
thigh,  and  though  some  persons  seeing  him  on 
the  ground  oflTered  to  raise  him  up,  he  refused 
their  assistance,  and  remained  there  quietly 
until  a  surgeon  came,  who  applying  a  firm 
splint  from  the  heel  to  the  hip,  had  him 
carried  to  his  quarters.  I  saw  him  constantly 
during  his  convalescence,  which  took  place 
without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  bad  symp- 
tom. He  lived  many  years  afterwards,  and 
was  killed  at  Waterloo  by  a  shot  through  the 
forehead,  while  leading  a  charge  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment 

Such  cases,  however,  must  be  considered  as 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  With  respect 
to  fractures  of  the  thigh  by  gun-shot,  indi- 
vidual cases  (particularly  where  the  bone  is 
fractured  at  its  lower  third,  and  where  it  is 
jioi  extensively  splintered,)  will  occasionally 
recover;  but  the  concurrent  experience  of 
all  practical  surgeons  seems  to  establish  the 
surgical  principle,  that  in  compound  fracture 
of  the  thigh  by  gun-shot,  immediate  ampu- 
tation affords  the  beit  chance  of  preserving 
life.  It  is  a  question  for  serious  consideration, 
ivhethe^  ]^^  should  not  be  risked,  and  to. » 


^ery  great  Extent,  for  the  chance'  of . 
a  lower  extremity,  especially  as  in  such 
secondary  amputation  may  be  looked  to  with 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  success ;  but  on  the 
point  I  would  refer  you  to  the  works  of  the 
military  surgeons,  and  particularly  to  those  of 
Baron  Larrey^  Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr.  Henneo, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  Sir  James  BallingalL 

Gun-shot  wounds  with  injury  of  the  bones 
have  a  tendency  to  run  into  ^aiiCTene.  A 
very  few  years  since  it  wasconsideEea  asagaiosi 
the  canons  of  surgery  to  amputate  in  sodi 
cases,  until  a  line  of  separation  had  been  formed 
between  the  dead  and  living  parts,  and  this 
doctrine  was  supported  in  some  of  the  schools 
in  this  city  until  a  very  late  period.  The  fint 
place  in  which  amputation  was  performed  in 
spreading  traumatic  gangrene  in  this  couoliy, 
occurred  about  twelve  years  since  in  Jervis- 
street  Hospital.  The  operation  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Wilmot,  (who  at  that  time  was,  as  vdl 
as  myself,  a  surgeon  to  that  institatioa,)  and 
the  man  recovered  perfectly.  It  was  a  case  of 
gangrene  from  compound  fracture  with  com- 
minuted bone.  The  operation  has  since  beea 
several  times  performed  with  success  in  this 
hospital,  lately  in  a  very  remarkable  and  moat 
unpromising  case.  The  patient's  name  was 
West,  and  I  had  operated  on  him  for  popliteal 
aneurism  about  two  or  three  months  before. 
He  was  re-admitted  with  inflammation  of  the 
periosteum  of  the  tibia,  which  was  accompanied 
with  high  sympathetic  fever,  and  terminated 
iu  suppuration.  He  then  suffered  from  sup^ 
puration  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  finally  the  foot 
was  attacked  with  gangrene,  which,  in  the 
space  of  two  or  three  days,  extended  to  the 
lower  third  of  the  leg.  The  pain  now  becasr 
so  excruriating,  that  he  intreated  of  me  ts 
amputate  the  limb,  and  said  that  be  was  will- 
ing to  undergo  the  operation  even  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  hours*  respite  from  his  sufferings.  I 
performed  the  operation,  and  the  man's  re- 
covery was  rapid  and  complete.  He  is  at 
present  a  wine-cooper  in  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Kinaham,  of  the  Carlble  Buildings. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  la^  down  aoj 
specific  rules  with  respect  to  circumstancei 
under  which  amputation  may  be  performed  ia 
spreading  gangrene,  nor  is  this  a  |nt>per  qc> 
casion  for  entering  on  so  wide  a  field  of  dis- 
cussion. I  would  merely  observe,  that  the 
chances  of  success  in  such  cases  are  directlj 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  ^ 
fection  seems  to  be  local,  that  is  to  the  d^ree 
in  which  the  constitution  does  not  participaie 
in  the  injury.  When  the  pulse,  counlenaDoe^ 
and  spirits  are  good,  you  may  amputate  with  t 
reasonable  prospectof  success,  but  if  the  powns 
of  life  are  sinking  rapidly,  as  indicated  by  the 
collapsed  features,  coki  perspiration,  weak  aod 
faltering  pulse,  and,  above  all,  by  an  aber- 
ration of  mind,  the  operation  will  inevitablv 
only  hasten  the  fatal  result  On  this  subject 
I  should  wish  you  to  consult  Mr.  Guthrie's 
valuable  work  on  Gun  Shot  Wounds,  and 
pvUcularlyMjr.Portec'snofitiQstracUre  papa 
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on  Amputation  in  the  Eleventh  Number  of 
the  Dublin  Medical  Journal. 

In  determining  the  great  question  of  am- 
putation in  any  given  case,  a  number  of  ex- 
traneous circumstances  must  be  taken  into 
account,  which  will  exercise  a  material  in- 
fluence on  your  decision.  If,  for  instance,  a 
man  were  to  sufl^r  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
leg  by  gun-shot,  under  ch'cumstances  which 
made  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  conveyed 
for  several  miles,  on  a  rough  carriage,  before 
he  could  be  laid  in  bed,  (a  case  whicli  must 
often  occur  in  military  practice,)  it  would  be 
far  better  to  perform  amputation  on  the  spot 
than  to  make  any  attempt  to  preserve  the  limb. 
In  military  practice,  therefore,  the  question  of 
amputation  is  often  decided  by  other  consider- 
ations than  the  mere  severity,  or  complication 
of  the  injury. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  com- 
pound fracture  when  curable,  the  indications 
are  first,  to  get  the  bones  as  nearly  as  possible 
into  a  state  of  proper  apposition,  and  if  the 
case  admits  of  it,  to.  bring  about  union  of  the 
external  wound-  In  order  to  effect  the  latter, 
you  must  put  in  practice  diligently  every  means 
of  keeping  down  inflammation.  To  accomplish 
this  you  must  endeavour  to  remove  the  ex- 
citing causes.  These  are  principally  the  irri- 
tation of  spicule  of  bone,  and  what  the  French 
writers  call  the  strangulation  of  the  wound. 
There  is  nothing  which  so  completely  prevents 
the  occurrence  of  active  inflammation  as  .giving 
free  scope  to  parts  confined  and  rendered 
tense  by  the  swelling  which  accomfJanies  active 
inflammation.  If,  therefore,  you  meet  with  a 
case  of  compound  fracture,  where  you  endea- 
vour to  reduce  the  projecting  spicula,  and  find 
that  you  cannot  accomplish  it  without  em- 
ploying force,  in  all  such  cases,  the  simple 
course  is  to  pass  a  probe-pointed  bistoury 
under  the  confining  skin,  and  make  an  incision 
sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  of  the  reduction 
of  the  bone.  Then  make  extension  in  the 
manner  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  reduction  with 
ease.  There  is  much  more  mischief  done  by 
attempting  to  drag  the  projecting  portion  of 
bone  into  its  proper  place,  than  by  making  a 
simple  incitied  wound  in  the  skin,  which  can 
be  easily  healed.  You  will,  therefore,  when 
you  meet  with  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg, 
under  such  circumstances,  first  try  what  you 
can  do  by  slitting  up  the  skin,  and  when  you 
find  that  you  cannot  reduce  it  in  this  way,  you 
may  then  saw  ofl^  the  projecting  portion  of 
bone. 

Yoo  will  meet  with  cases  in  which  there  is 
r  portion  of  bone  broken  off,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  soft  parts  and  the  fractured  extre- 
mities, preventing  their  proper  coaptation. 
Here  you  must  give  plenty  of  room  for  the 
reduction  of  the  fracture,  ancl  extract  the  loose 
portion  of  bone  with  your  finger,  or  with  the 
forceps.  Then,  if  the  tibia  projects  after  re- 
daction, place  the  leg  on  one  of  these  back 
iplifitsy  or  OD  the  double  inclined  pttoe,  which 


will  keep  the  limb  in  a  flexed  position,  and 
prevent  disturbance.  Your  next  consideration 
is  the  dressings,  and  here  I  must  say  that  to 
put  even  a  moderately  tight  bandage  over  a 
limb  s6  circumstanced'is  the  worst  thing  you 
can  possibly  do.  In  the  space  of  a  few  iiours 
the  bandage  becomes  tight  from  the  swelling 
of  the  limb,  and  gives  the  patient  exquisite 
torture.  In  such  cases,  lay  the  limb  in  the 
easiest  possible  posture ;  do  not  cover  it  with 
bandages,  but  place  over  the  wound  a  pledget 
dipped  in  the  fresh  blood  from  the  wound,  or 
in  a  mixture  of  flour  and  white  of  egg,  and 
apply  leeches  in  relays  of  twenty  or  thirty  at 
a  time,  followed  by  the  spirit-wash.  Keep 
the  limb  steady  by  a  suitable  apparatus ;  the 
enlargement  of  the  wound,  in  case  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  fascia,  is  frequently  very  useful ; 
you  saw  the  great  advantages  which  resulted 
from  it  in  the  case  of  Hogan,  a  woman  in  the 
accident  ward,  who  has  compound  fracture  of 
the  tibia  about  two  inches  above  the  ankle- 
joint.  She,  I  am  sure,  would  have  had  gan- 
grene of  the  limb  if  she  had  not  been  treated 
in  the  manner  you  have  witnessed.  The 
inflammation  was  allayed  by  repeated  ap- 
plications of  leeches,  and  the  tension  of  the 
parts  was  relieved  by  making  an  incision 
through  the  fascia. 

One  of  the  principal  things  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  attend  to  in  the  management  of  frac- 
tures of  the  leg,  is  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the 
foot,  and,  consequently,  of  the  lower  fragment.' 
The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  in  the 
French  hospitals  is  liable  to  objection.  It  is  a 
common  practice  there  to  fix  the  foot,  by  a 
cross  tape  extending  from  the  foot,  to  each 
side  of  the  bed.  But  if  you  fix  the  foot  in  this 
way,  as  often  as  the  patient  turns  or  moves 
himself,  the  upper  portion  of  the  bone  rotates 
to  a  certain  degree,  while  the  lower  portion 
remains  fixed.  To  avoid  this,  you  must  con- 
fine the  leg  and  foot  together,  resting  on  the 
heel  on  an  inclined  plane,  or  on  one  side  with 
the  aid  of  proper  splints,  and  support  it  on 
each  side  by  pillows,  varying  the  position 
from  the  straight  to  the  flexed,  acconling  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  keeping  it 
straight  when  the  tibia  has  a  tendency  to  pro« 
trude  forwards,  and  flexed  when  there  is  no 
such  tendency. 

I  need  not  caution  you  against  the  use  of 
poultices,  for  we  seldom  employ  them  here, 
oecause  they  have  a  tendency  to  increase  sup- 
puration. The  only  thing  we  use  in  cases  of 
compound  fracture  is  the  spirit  wash,  or  a 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  During 
the  progress  of  the  cure,  the  patient's  strength 
is  to  be  kept  up  by  a  mild,  nutritions  diet, 
avoiding  any  thing 'which  may  stimulate  or 
produce,  constipation.  The  surgeon  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  course  of  compound  frac- 
ture, will  always  look  forward  to  a  long  con- 
finement ;  and  hence  he  will  never  take  away 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  from  the  system, 
whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  inflammation. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  never  drawn 
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blood  from  tho  syttom  ia  «  eaao  of  componiid 
^aeturo.  I  know  veiy  well  that  a  youns  and 
vic^orous  man  mi^ht  not  be  the  worse  for  bwof 
« little  blood*  but  I  believe  that  io  tbeae  cases 
every  good  purpooe  nicy  be  answered  by  the 
repeated  application  of  leeches.  In  the  ad- 
vioeed  stage,  where  there  is  no  febrile  excite* 
ment  in  the  system,  and  the  patient  is  much 
run  down,  there  is  a  great  advantage  derived 
from  the  use  of  bark  and  the  mineral  acids. 
You  will  also  effect  a  great  deal  of  good  by 
sending  your  patient,  if  possible,  into  tfaiia 
country. 

There  is  another  and  a  most  important  point 
in  tlie  treatment  of  compound  fractures,  vis., 
to  make  your  palient  comfortable  in  bed,  % 
^Dsideration  essentially  necessary  in  this  as 
well  as  in  all  other  cases  requiring  long  eon* 
ftnement.  By  making  a  man  comrortable, 
yoti  dispose  him  to  be  quiet,  and  enable  him 
to  enjoy  repose.  The  great  object  is,  to  shift 
I^im  and  make  his  bed  comfortable  without 
disturbing  the  fracture.  If  you  employ  the 
back  splint  I  have  shown  you,  you  can  raise 
the  patient  up  and  place  him  on  another  bed, 
or  keep  him  sitting  on  a  chair  with  his  limb 
supported  until  his  bed  is  adjusted :  but  still 
this  mode  is  liable  to  many  objections.  There 
is  more  or  less  risk  of  disturbing  the  fracture ; 
and  sometimes  the  patient  is  so  weak  and  ner- 
vous, that  the  attempt  to  raise  him  excites  the 
utmost  terror  and  agitation.  There  is  a  very 
cheap  and  convenient  apparatus,  which  I  have 
for  a  long  lime  used  in  such  cases  witli  the 
greatest  uvantage,  and  which  is  remarkable 
fpr  its  simplicity.  There  is  a  great  number 
of  contrivances,  of  a  complex  nature,  invented 
for  similar  purposes,  of  which  you  will  find 
descriptions  in  the  French  Dictionary  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine  and  Surgery.  That  whicli  I 
am  about  to  describe  is  a  simplification  of  the 
complicated  machine  used  att  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
and  may  be  procured  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
shillings.  Gel  a  frame  of  wood  of  an  oblong 
shape,  six  feet  three  inches  by  three  feet  six, 
and  firm  enough  to  support  the  weight  of  a 
roan.  The  side  pieces  of  the  frame  should 
project  beyond  it  to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight 
inches.  You  then  take  a  strong  sheet  and  cut 
it  into  strips,  each  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
wide  '.these  slips  are  made  fast  to  one  side  of 
the  frame  from  top  to  bottom,  but  at  the  other 
side  they  are  free  \  and  to  each  corner  of  these 
slips,  at  their  free  extreroily,  there  ia  a  strap 
attached,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  made 
fast  to  the  buckles  fixed  to  the  other  side  fA 
the  frame.  To  tlie  free  extremity  of  each  of 
these  strips  there  is  also  a  pocket  attached,  by 
means  of  which,  with  the  assistance  of  a  long 
and  slender  piece  of  steel,  somewhat  like  an 
apothecary's  spatula,  but  broader,  you  can 
easily  pass  the  strips  under  your  patient  when 

Eou  want  to  change  him.  This  machine  if 
lid  over  the  patient's  bed,  and  he  lies  wlthiq 
it,  like  a  picture  in  its  frame.  When  you  want 
to  have  him  moved  for  the  purpose  of  empty* 
log  his  bowels  or  airaogiog  his  bed,  you  Biakf 


fast  the  strips  by  means  of  the  bncklesj  lift  tuRi 
out  of  bed,  frame  and  all,  and  having  placed 
^  wmAoBB  tm  a  proper  suppeet  ootil  the  bed 
is  arranged,  yon  can  replace  bim  on  hia  bed* 
unbuckle  the  straps,  withdraw  the  pieces  ef 
linen  one  by  one,  and  remove  the  frame  with- 
out the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  fraetorcd 
limb.  I  will  bring  one  of  these  machines  la 
the  hospital  and  show  you  its  mode  of  appU* 
cation  and  use.  Dr.  Arnott*s  bydroslatic  bed, 
however,  supersedes  the  necesity  of  all  other 
contrivances  for  making  a  sick  bed  eoaibrt* 
able ;  and  I  consider  it  as  one  of  th^  grealot 
boons  which  science  has  ever  coofencd  oa 
suffering  humanity.  You  have  an  opportonsty 
of  observing  the  advantages  which  may  be 
derived  from  this  admirable  contrivaoee,  ia 
the  case  of  the  old  man  with  the  compound 
fracture  of  the  elbow-joint;  he  bad  not  beca 
on  the  water-bed  for  three  days  when  die 
sloughing  sores  on  the  back  put  on  a  healthy 
aspect,  and  they  are  now  nearly  healed ;  thi 
wounds  about  the  joint,  too,  have  peased  (• 
discharge,  and  I  now  can  pronounce  the  sua 
convalescent. 

X  have  alluded  before  to  the  neaDoer  ia 
which  persons  who  have  received  fractues  ef 
the  extremities  should  be  carried  hoose ;  be* 
fore  I  conclude  I  shall  make  one  more  remark 
on  this  subject.    The  common  way  is  to  have 
the  man  taken  under  the  arms  by  two  per* 
sons,  while  a  third  person  holds  his  feet,  the 
efiect  of  which  is  frequently  (o  foroa  the  bone 
out  through  the  skin,  and  convert  a  siaspis 
into   a   compound   fracture.      One   of  the 
simplest  and  easiest  modes    of  camiag  a 
person  is  to  get  a  long  com  sack,  and  twe 
poles,  or  Ditcbforks  (which  may  be  p«Kared 
anywhere),  then  pass  the  ends  of  the  poles 
through  two  holes  in  the  bottom  o^  the  sack, 
and  having  laid  your  patient  oo  this,  yon  caa 
have  him  carried  home  comfortably  and  with- 
out danger.    It  will  be  necessary,  however, 
that  the  persons  who  carry  him  should  **  keep 
the  stop,*'  to  avoid  any  inconveniont  joRgiiv 
motion.   You  may  see  at  the  Royal  Inflrmarr, 
m  the  Phcenix  Park,  a  machine  which  I  had 
eonstructed  for  carrying  wounded  soldiers.  It 
is  merely  a  cot  suspended  from  a  frame  by 
means  of  straps,  which  are  attached  to  twe 
tilbury  springs,  one  at  each  end.  reetiai^  on  a 
firm  piece  of  wood,  which  is  supported  by  the 
cross  piece  of  the  frame.    This  madiine  may 
be  carried  bv  men,  or  it  may  be  placed  alto- 
gether in  a  large  cart  or  float.    The  nmtioa 
of  the  men  or  of  the  vehicle  is  not  comma* 
nicated  to  the  cot,  which  is  suspended  lie« 
springs;  and,  whenever  it  can  be  procuied, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  apparatm 
for  the  purpose,  and  fully  capable  of  obviating 
those  dangers  which  but  too  froqaenily  vcsoU 
from  an  improper  mode  of  canying  patienli 
with  fractured  limbs.    On  the  following  day 
Mr.  Crampton   exhibited    the    machine,  a 
drawing  of  which  will  be  given  in  oor  oe^ 
number, 

When  the  kctiii«  wai  cottdttb^  % 
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tbfvt  50  yem  of  fgt;  and  of  a  ibosI  mascular 
fraino,  was  brought  into  the  theatre  with  a 
<iislocat)OD*  of  the  ^  left  humerus,  whkh  he 
Btated  had  leen  caused  by  a  fall  in  the  street 
-OB  4he  preceding  Saturday,  so  that  the  hu- 
merus had  been  dislocated  thirtv-eigbt  hours, 
i^oflie  ioeflTectual  attempts  had  been  made 
elsewhere  to  reduce  the  bone,  and  some  blood 
bad  been  taken  from  the  ri^ht  arm  this  morn- 
ing- Mr.  Crampton  placed  the  man  sitting 
on  the  floor,  and  having  made  a  surgeon's 
knot  on  a  siik  handkerchief,  he  passed  the 
patient's  hand  throueh  the  middle  noose,  and 
embraced  the  wrist  \n  it  tightly,  by  drawing 
.the  ends  fifmly  parallel  to  each  other,  one  on 
the  ulnar,  and  the  other  on  the  radial,  aide 
of  the  hand.  Mr.  Crampton  then  stood  on  a 
ehair,  wliich  tras  placed  close  to  the  patient'a 
left  lide,  and  raised  the  arm  slowly  t^noardi 
and  aiittlo  forwards,  u  e.  towards  the  patient's 
face,  until  he  nearly,  but  not  quite,  raised  hio| 
froitk  the  ground  ;  in  less  than  half  a  minute 
Mr.  Porter,  who  kept  his  hands  pressed  into 
the  axillse,  exclaimed, — ^  It  is  moving — it  is 
in."  The  arm  was  then  brought  down  slowly 
to  the  patient's  side,  and  Mr.  Crampton  de* 
sired  him  to  lay  his  hand  on  his  forehead, 
^hich  he  did  with  perfect  ease,  and,  making 
c  goodUlnnottred  salute  to  the  cla«,  he  witb« 
4rav« 
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TRBATSD 

]Mr  I.  0«  WARING,  SURGEON. 

Iif  presenting  to  the  public  the  following 
^tiettlaif '  of  a  case  of  phthisis,  saecessfully 
ineatcd,  I  «eed,  I  imagine,  only  briefly  advert 
to  those  circumstances  which  render  this  disr 
Oise  an  object  of  so  great  importanco  to  the 
medical  practitioner, — I  mean  its  very  great 
prevalence,  and,  in  the  confirmed  stage,  its 
almost  uniform  fatality. 
'  Sydenham  computed  that  two-ninths  of  all 
fatal  eases  were  eases  of  phthisis,  and  if  my 
ophiioa  were  asked,  as  to  the  eorreetness  of 
this  observation,  I  should  say  it  was  rather 
below  than  over  the  truth. 
-'  In  reference  to  the  latter  circumstance, 
namelyi  its  almost  uniform  fiitality,  I  may 
leave  it  to  the  candour  of  any  person,  who 
has  had  even  limited  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  disease,  how  rare  instances  of  re- 
fuvwf  arc,  under  the  usual  palliative  mode 
of  tteatawnt 

A  short  time  previonsly  to  the  oceurrenea 
of  the  IbUowiog  ease,  my  attention  was  di« 
•eetcd  to  tho  plan  piopoatd  by  Dr.  Sentor,  at 
fwtti  iaoM  of  tho  only  ?ohuMt  of  tho 


Modieai  and  Chirurgiial  Rotloir  ^,  vbleh, 
from  the  evidence  thero  addueed  in  its  favoHf, 
1  thought  well  worthy  an  early  trial. 

John  Wood,  about  35  years  of  age,  «#« 
turally  of  a  spare  habit  and  phthisical  tpn- 
fiirmatioo,  had  been  under  the  earo  of  the 
parish  surgeon  for  several  weeks  without  de- 
riWng  any  benefit,  who,  at  length,  declared 
his  case  hopeless^  and  declined  to  administer 
any  more  medicines.  It  was  under  these  cir« 
comstances  that,  on  Dec.  5, 1832, 1  waa  rot 
quested  to  visit  him,  not  with  any  eapeetatioii 
that  I  should  bo  able  to  aflbrd  permanent 
benefit,  but  merely  to  relievo  his  sUfferingSi 
^hich  were  said  to  be  very  great. 

I  found  him  much  emaciated,  labouring 
under  proluee  purulent  expectoration,  whidh 
1  was  informed,  was  occasionally  streaked 
with  blood  \  a  tickling  cough ,  pain  of  chest, 
increased  on  inspiration;  with  constant  heetic 
exacerbations  at  night  with  drenching  per^ 
spiration.  He  complained  of  troublesome 
dyspnesa  upon  using  the  least  exertion,  (nd 
that  he  had  for  several  weeks  eoatimied  grow- 
ing.much  weaker  and  worse. 

These  circumstances,  the  beetle  flush  on  his 
cheeks,  and  his  very  unfiivonrable  genoral 
appearance,  seemed  to  indicate  that  hit  disv 
ease  would  not  be  long  in  arriving  at  tho 
vaual  termination. 

Detrahuntur  sangninis  unciai  octo  saltern  t 
pleno  rive  ad  dolorem  lateris  mitigandun. 

R.  Mucil.  acacim,  J  iij. 
Tinct.  Digitalis,  3j. 
Acid,  hydrocyani,  ff|^  xij. 
Extract,  papav.  alb.  3  j, 
Miet.  carophorae,  q.  s.  nt  flatmistura,  Jvj« 
Oxy mollis  scillar,  3  iij. 

Somat  cochl  unum  magn.,  urgento  tus^ 
With  a  view  of  relieving  the  eolliqaative  sweats 
iog.    I  also  prescribed^ 

Pulveris  Doveri,  gr.  vj. 
Hydr.  subm.  gr.  iss.  h,8.a. 

6th*  Pain  of  side,  which  had  totally  dii« 
appeared  after  the  bleeding,  has  returned. 
Cough  a  little  alleviated  by  tho  linetus.  Night 
Iwealiog  unrelieved. 

Repetantur  pulvis.  b.f.f.     Pergat  in  uti 
iinctftf,  nunc  in  prompta. 


*  Published  originally  in  the  "  Transactiona 
of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,'*  and  roviowed 
in  tho  WQtk  ittend  to  in  tho  toxt 
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7th.  Has  had  a  bad  night  Pain  of  side 
viuch  worse,  owing  to  the  almost  incessant 
coughing.     All  the  other  symptoms  remain 

in  stata  quo. 

Admoveatar  empl.  cantharid.  parti  Uteris 
dolenii.  Repetantur  pulvis  et  linctus  ut 
an  tea. 

On  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  with  a  conti- 
nuance of  tlie  same  medicines,  he  remained 
also  unrelieved.  The  blister  had  but  slightly 
relieved  the  pain  in  his  side,  and  the  night 
sweating  continued  unabated,  as  also  the  pu- 
rulent expectoration  and  the  dyspnoea,  and 
his  cough  was  as  troublesome  as  ever,  unless 
he  continued  constantly  using  the  linctus.  I 
therefore  fell  myself  justified,  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th,  in  adopting  a  totally  different 
plan  of  treatment, — the  plan  which  I  have 
before  alluded  to  as  being  that  proposed  by 
Dr.  Senter. 

R  Cupri  sulphatis,  gr.  vj. 
Polv.  ipecacuanhae,  gr.  xv. 

M.  et  divide  in  pilulas  quinque,  sint  pro 
dose  una,  storoacho  jejuno  sumendft. 

R.  Mist,  ferri  comp.  ^  j.  ter  die  sumat. 
Pergat^in  usu  linctus.  p.  r.  n. 

I  visited  him  after  the  operation  of  the 
emetic.  It  had  operated,  but  not  violently, 
three  or  four  times,  about  half  an  hour  after 
being  taken.  He  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
t;;ther  hurried  and  overcome  by  the  action  of 
the  medicine,  but  expressed  himself  very  grate- 
ful for  the  removal  of  a  sense  of  weight,  which 
he  had  all  along  felt  behind  the  sternum.  The 
pain  on  inspiration  also  was  quite  gone. 
The  matter  ejected  by  vomit  bad  been  re- 
tained at  my  request.  The  supernatant  fluid 
confiisted  of  the  warm  water,  which  he  had 
drank  to  assist  the  operation  of  the  medicine, 
tinged  of  a  bluish-green  colour  by  the  sul- 
phate of  copper,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  was  a  large  quantity  of  tough  purulent 
mucus,  together  with  what  little  food  the 
stomach  had  contained:  Breathes  more  easily 
and  lightly;  pulse  frequent,  as  before,  but 
more  full  and  strong. 

11th Much  impToved  to-day.  Cough  and 

pain  of  side  quite  gone;  no  heavy  expectora- 
tion or  night  sweat,  but  continues  weak. 
Pulse  much  reduced  in  frequency  (now  about 
90),  more  regular  tlian  before  and  moderately 
firm. 

From  this  period  until  the  28th,  it  was  found 
requisite  to  repeat  the  emetic  four  time^  owin^ 


to  a  return  of  the  sensation  of  weight  behind 
tlie  sternum,  and  the  other  un&voarabie  ^np- 
toms.  The  character  of  the  ejected  matter 
improved  each  time,  with  a  correspondent  im* 
provement  in  the  state  of  the  patient. 

The  cough,  which  had  disappeared  opon 
the  administration  of  the  first  emetic,  retimed 
with  each  re-accumulation  of  pus  in  the  longs; 
at  which  time,  also,  the  pulse  increased  modi 
in  frequency,  and  became  contracted  and 
rather  hard,  both  which  unfavourable  symp- 
toms were  immediately  removed  by  the  action 
of  vomiting. 

His  pulse  continued  to  lower  in  frequency 
and  improve  in  strength  after  the  adauDistia- 
tion  of  each  successive  emetic.  His  appetite^ 
bodily  strength,  and  general  appearance  rapidly 
improved  under  the  use  of  the  Mist  feni 
comp.,  the  dose  of  which  had  been  gradoaliy 
increased,  until  he  took  twelve  ounces  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  which  quantity  be  con- 
tinued to  take  for  several  weeks*  when  be  was 
enabled  to  resume  his  very  laborious  oocopa- 
tion,  that  of  hand-loom  weaving,  and  was  dis- 
charged cured. 

I  should  not  omit  to  state,  that  upon  the 
administration  of  the  second  emetic,  a  repe- 
tition of  the  dose  was  found  necessary  before 
it  would  operate;  and  each  time  afterwards, 
twice  the  quantity  first  prescribed  was  requi- 
site. 

The  results  of  my  future  trials,  wbelher  sac* 
cessful  or  otherwise,  shall  be  faithfiiUy 
municated  to  you. 

Charlet'ttreet,  Wrexham^ 
Dee,  23rY/,  1833. 


FATAL  H AM0BRHA6B  BBTWBBN  THS 
EN VK  LOPES  OF  THE  EMBBYO. 

BY  J.  T.   IKGLEBT,  LECTURER   ON    MIDWIFBRT 
AT  THE  SCHOOL  OP  MEDICINE^  BIRMINGBAM. 

Case  of  Laceration  of  the  Chorion  and  efih 
lion  of  Blood  within  the  Deddua  Uieri^  at 
teen  on  intpectinn  of  the  Body  of  a  Wtfmtm 
who  died  tuddenly  near  the  third  mtmth  ef 
Pregnancy, 

A  WOMAN,  set.  36,  the  mother  of  six  childreo, 
and  in  whom  the  last  roenstruatioQ  ceased  on 
the  31st  of  August,  expired  very  smMealyoa 
the  14th  of  November,  being  about  ten  or 
eleven  weeks  advanced  in  pregnancy,  undts 
circunutances  unusuaUy  myfetcfioai.  .  A*  re* 


Fatal  HtBmarrhage  heiween  ike  Envelopes  of  the  Embryo,  7^3 


spects  her  history,  I  learn  that  she  was  subject 
to  a  slight  degree  of  giddiness  upon  exertion, 
her  general  health  being  otherwise  good.  At 
two  o'clock  P.M.  her  husband  left  her  perfectly 
well,  and  she  was  observed  soon  afterwards  by 
the  neighbours  walking  in  the  yard,  apparently 
quite  cheerful.  She  tlien  went  up  stairs  with 
the  intention  of  making  the  bed,  and,  after 
shaking  it,  finding  herself  unable  to  proceed, 
came  down  stairs,  looking  exceedingly  pale, 
and  on  seating  herself  in  a  chair,  directed  her 
little  girl  to  tell  one  of  the  neighbours  that  she 
was  poorly.  Tliey  both  returned  immediately 
to  her  assistance,  but  on  their  arrival  found 
she  had  expired.  The  case  thus  became  the 
subject  of  juridical  investigation. 

On  the  clothes  being  removed,  the  covering 
next  her  person  was  found  stained  with  wet 
florid  blood  and  watery  discharge.  After  a 
careful  inspection  by  very  competent  indivi* 
duals,  the  head  and  body  were  found  perfectly 
healthy  in  all  their  parts.  The  stomach  was 
distended  with  undigested  food.  The  uterus 
was  very  minutely  examined  :  it  measured  six 
inches  in  lenjrth,  four  and  a  quarter  in  breadth, 
and  two  in  depth.  An  incision  being  made 
the  whole  length  of  its  anterior  surfiice,  the 
decidua  was  seen  beautifully  developed,  termi- 
nating abruptly  just  above  the  commencement 
of  the  cer\'ix.  On  dividing  it,  the  uterine 
cavity  was  fully  exposed.  The  placenta  ap- 
peared in  course  of  formation  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  fundus.  The  embryo  contained 
within  the  membranes  was  unnaturally  forced 
to  the  summit  of  the  organ  by  a  large  and 
firm  clot  of  blood,  which  partially  concealed 
the  ovum,  and  occupied  two-tliirds  of  the 
cavity  from  the  fundus  to  the  neck.  This 
coagulum  was  outside  the  chorion,  but  every 
where  enclosed  by  the  decidua.  It  measured 
three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  one 
and  a  quarter  in  depth.  The  smooth  part  of 
the  chorion  was  very  distinctly  lacerated  in  its 
centre,  and  around  the  edges  of  the  laceration 
was  detached  from  the  amnion  for  some  extent 
by  an  extravasation  of  blood.  The  efTusion 
could  only  have  proceeded  from  the  vessels 
connecting  the  amnios  with  the  chorion,  every 
other  part  of  the  ovum  being  perfectly  natural. 
The  OS  internum  was  nearly  closed  by  mucus, 
and  the  efTusion  was  walled  in  at  the  cervix 
by  the  deciduous  membrane,  excepting  a  small 
aperture  in  its  centre,  throtigh  which  the  fluid 
blood  seen  on  the  linen  bad  escaped. ' 

VOL.  ir. 


ObtirvciiionM. — Hemorrhages  from  the  ute- 
rus, at  an  early  period  of  utero-gestation, 
occasioned  by  the  detachment  of  the  external 
coverings  of  the  ovum,  and  the  subsequent 
exposure  of  the  uterine  vessels,  very  rarely 
prove  fatal.  A  fatal  efTusion,  proceeding  from 
the  membranes  only,  has  scarcely  been  sup- 
posed. Very  minute  vessels  may  undoubtedly 
yield  a  copious  efTusion  *.  But  to  what  is 
this  woman's  sudden  dissolution  attributable  T 
In  the  absence  of  all  unnatural  appearance! 
elsewhere,  how  far  is  it  referable  to  the  ute- 
rine effusion  and  its  attendant  circumstances  f 
Neither  the  amount  of  blood  nor  its  mode  of 
escape  (assuming  the  effusion  to  have  occurred 
very  suddenly)  can  be  regarded  as  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  explanation.  It  is  true,  that  an 
injury  of  a  very  trifling  kind — a  blow  on  the 
stomach,  for  instance — ^haa  been  known  to 
prove  suddenly  fotal.  Lacerations,  also,  of  a 
trifling  extent,  have  rapidly  terminated  ia 
death,  under  the  collapse  consequent  upon  the 
injury.  In  a  laceration  which  was  situated  at 
the  cervix  uteri,  and  detected  soon  after  deli- 
very, I  found  barely  Jj.  of  blood  efTused  in 
the  abdomen  ^—uleath  arose  from  collapse. 
But  here  we  find  no  injury  done  to  the  mo- 
ther's system ; — ^merely  a  clot  of  blood  preter- 
naturally  distending  the  uterus,  and  confining 
the  greater  part  of  the  ovum  to  the  superior 
part  of  the  cavity.  Allowing  for  the  great 
sympathy  subsbting  between  the  uterus  and 

*  In  proof  of  this,  I  may  allude  to  the  case 
of  a  girl,  who  died  recently  in  thb  town  under 
excessive  menstruation.  But,  in  this  instance^ 
there  was  a  remarkable  idiosyncrasy,  or  has- 
morrhagic  tendency;  a  slight  scratch  inva- 
riably occasioned  violent  bleeding ;  and  when- 
ever the  bowels  were  confined  during  the 
period  of  menstruation,  the  discbarge  was 
always  excessive.  She  died  under  a  menstnial 
effusion,  attended  with  constipation,  and  not 
a  vestige  of  disease  was  found,  excepting  a 
slight  ovarian  enlargement.  Unfortunately^ 
the  plug  was  not  resorted  to.  To  the  ovarian 
enlargement  the  excessive  efTusion  was,  I  con- 
ceive, in  a  great  measure  attributable.  Uterine 
flooding,  according  to  M.  Lisfranc,  is  almost 
constantly  connected  with  uterine  disease; 
but,  in  this  particular  instance,  the  efTusion 
was  menstruation  in  excess,  and  not  flooding,- 
properly  so  called,  with  coagulatioo  pf  the 
blood. 

3o 


95i  Dr.  Hart  on  He  Fungaiing  Venereal  Ulcer* 

the  syvtsm  generally  during  the  embryo-for-     rarely  on  the  glan^  or  corona  gtandis.  In 

inative  process,  still,  to  account  for  so  fiital  an 

impression,  we  must  necessarily  pre-suppose  a 

habit  peculiarly  feeble,  and  the  nervous  system 

susceptible  of  Impressions  from  causes  totally 

inadequate  to  affect  an  unimpaired  constitution. 

M.  Deneux  is  the  only  author  who  is  known 

to  me  as  having  described  hsemorrhages  of  this 


females  it  mostly  occurs  in  the  recess  between 
the  labia  and  nympha,  on  the  inner  tor&ce 
of  the  latter,  at  the  posterior  commissore,  sod 
sometimes  at  the  verge  of  theanns.  Eacfavesicie, 
after  a  few  days,  is  succeeded  by  an  ulcer,  wbich 
presents  the  following  characters :— a  wtfl 
defined  sharp  edge,  with  an  elevated  border; 


cliaracter,  a  circumstance  I  was  not  aware  of  when  on  the  prepuce,  the  surbce  of  the  uker 
yrhen  I  published  my  treatise  on  Uterine  Hae- 
morrhage. In  his  paper  on  the  subject^  M. 
Deneux  comprises  "any  accumulation,  extra- 
yasation,  or  infiltration  of  the  blood  into  some 
part  of  the  organs  of  generation,  or  of  the 
envelopes  of  the  foetus*."  Cases  are  then 
described  of  sanguineous  effusion  between  the 
placenta  and  uterus ;  between  the  uterus  pla- 
centa and  the  external  membrane  of  the  ovum 
(the  decidua,  I  presume,  is  here  alluded  to) ; 
between  the  epichbrion  and  the  chorion  (an 
eff'uaion  peculiar  to  the  first  two  months) ; 


is  generally  concave,  and  covered  with  t 
yellow,  or  greenish  yellow  coating  of  leoa- 
cious  pus ;  often  there  is  a  profuse  discbigt 
of  pus,  more  especially  if  the  ulcer  be  on  the 
inner  sur&ce  of  the  prepuce,  or  at  the  cervii; 
the  pus,  in  this  case,  is  mostly  creaa-colomed, 
and  of  uniform  consistence.  This  form  fA 
ulcer  is  not  so  frequently  solitary  as  the  Hno- 
terian  chancre,  but  generally  occurs  in  a  crop 
consisting  of  two  or  more. 

**  There  is  generally  a  good  deal  of  ptio 
accompanying  this  affection.  The  ingouul 
glands  sometimes  become  tender  and  enlaigtd, 


between  the  amnion  and  the  umbilical  vessels ; 

^d  lastly,  cases  are.  given  of  several  kinds  of  hut  scarcely  ever  suppurate. 

effusion  co-existing  in  the  same  patient     It        "  When  this  ulcer  is   negiected  or  ia- 

will  be  seen,  by  this  reference,  that  M.  De-  properly   treated,  an   exuberant  granuUlioo 

neux  does  not  describe  a  distinct  laceration  of  grouts  from  its  surface,  which  is  bard  ud 

the  chorion  together  with  its  detachment  from  ^^ i°  when  its  seat  is  the  glana,  and  softer  wbeo 


the  amnion,  and  the  consequent  escape  and 
extravasation  of  blood  within  the  external 
membrane;  nor  do  I  find  any  case  exactly 
parallel,  either  in  Dr.  Granville's  "Graphic 
Illustrations  of  Absorption,*'  or  elsewhere. 

I  have  recorded  this  case,  not  on  account  of 
its  singularity  and  interest  only,  but  under  the 
impression,  that  by  directing  general  attention 
to  it,  a  better  explanation  may  be  given  of  its 
nature  than  it  is  in  my  power  to  oiTer.  I  trust 
the  subject  will  be  noticed  by  some  of  the 
numerous  correspondents  of  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

ON  TBB  FUNOATING  YXNBBEAIi 
CLCBR. 

BT  JOHN  HART,  If  .D. 

Trb  following  observations  are  extracted  from 
the  Dublin  Journal,  and  are  well  worthy  of 
attention. 

"  This  form  of  disease  commences  in  one  or 
more  vesicles,  seated  on  the  outer  or  inner 
surface  of  the  prepuce,  on  the  cervix,  more 


*  Jonm.  G^n.  de  M«d.,  ton.  68. 


it  occurs  on  the  prepuce.  I  have  seen  this  ex- 
crescence generally  larger,  softer,  and  of  i 
paler  colour,  on  the  genitals  of  females  thiB 
on  those  of  males. 

"  When  the  fungus  is  allowed  to  continue 
for  any  length  of  time,  it  acquires  a  greater 
degree  of  hardness,  and  is  more  difficult  of 
removal)  it  often  expands,  so  as  that  its  edge 
overlaps  the  skin  around  the  margin  of  the 
ulcer. 

"  I  have  not  known  a  single  instance  where 
this  ulcer  was  followed  by  ascondary  spsp- 
toms,  and  I  therefore  consider  it  to  be  a 
purely  local  alTection.  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  that  it  was  con- 
tagions. Men  under  my  treatment  for  this 
affbction  frequently  communicated  it  to  their 
wives,  in  whom  it  invariably  exhibited  exicdj 
the  same  appearances  as  those  above  d^ 
scribed.** 

This  ulcer  is  not  aff'ected  by  mercury,  and 
is  cured  with  escharotics,  nitrate  of  silver,  eqoil 
parts  of  savin  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  or  strong  acetic;  and  l^' 
Hart  does  not  agree  with  Dr.  Wallace  in  the 
opinion  that  mercuiy  is  necesMiT  in  this  for* 
of  disease. 


Br.  AldU  on  Climcal  Medicine^ 
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Oy  CLINICAL  MEDICINE. 

BT  C.  J.  ALDIS,  A.B.,  M.B. 

They  who  have  given  themselves  op  entirely 
tQ  the  systeiDfl,  with  which  medical  writings 
abound,  to  the  neglect  of  clinical  instruction 
apd  observation,  will  find  that  they  have  de- 
viated from  the  right  path*    A  fervent  imagi- 
gination  is  apt  to  be  captivated  by  some  par- 
ticular system,  but  the  strong  evidence  of  fiu:ts 
will  uUimalely  eradicate  any  false  hypothesis, 
which  the  mind  has  imbibed.    Though  inge- 
nioua  systems  may  excite  admiration,  still  they 
are  of  little  importance  in  medical  practice. . 
Many  writers,  whose  superiority  consisted  in 
accurately  describing  the  phenomena  of  dis« 
ease,  and  determin^ig  the  effects  of  remedies, 
piove  that  the  extensive  science  of  medicine 
cannot  be  confined  by  a  systematic  boundary. 
Such  writers  inculcate  the  necessity  of  obser* 
vation,  and  defend  us  firom  obscure  hypotheses. 
In  them  observation  and  reason  are  united, 
the  one  is  not  alloyed  by  preconceived  opi- 
nions, the  other  is  modified  by  an  attention  to 
facts.    Although  many  systematic  writers  are 
remembered  with  t^e  greatest  respect,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  on  account  of  the  numerous 
hypotheses  which  they  have  constructed,  but 
for  the  observations  intermingled  with  them. 
It  is  not  our  wish  to  maintain  that  hypotheses 
have  thrown  no  light  on  the  phenomena  of 
disease ;  many  have  contributed  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  disease,  and  we  should  collect  from 
each  whatever  good  is  to  be  derived.    There 
are,  also,  frequently  discussed  theories  with 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted.    After 
such  considerations,  the  following  question  na- 
turally occurs  to  us ;  Whence  is  our  know- 
ledge of  disease  to  be  obtained  ?    The  daily 
occurrences  in  any  large  hospital  will  easily 
supply  an  answer.    From  the  observation  and 
experience  of  well  instructed  medical  men  in 
the  lecture  room  and  at  the  bed-side.  Having 
determined  the  source  from  whence  our  in- 
formation is  to  be  obtained,  let  us  inquire  into 
the  advantages  arising  from  clinical  medicine. 
We  learn   our  profession  by  examples.    A 
person  entirely  ignorant  of  the  practice  of 
physic  can  here  become  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  of  disease.    These,  certainly,  are 
contained  in  books ;  it  is  not,  however,  a  mere 
outline  of  a  complaint  with  which  we  are  to 
fnnish  oonelvei^  but  the  suoceiftve  order  of 


the  symptoms,  paying  regard  to  the  causes, 
and  to  the  effect  of  remedies,  wl^ich  can  only 
be  acquired  by  observation,  or,  in  the  wordt 
of  Rostan,  "  to  know  a  malady  we  must  see 
it,  observe  it,  follow  it  up  with  attention  in  the 
different  periods  during  life,  and  the  traces 
after  death  *.*'    At  the  same  time  he  appre- 
ciates the  exact  description  of  authors,  but- 
remarks  on  the  great  difference  between  the' 
man,  who  says  he  has  seen  a  disease,  and  the 
man  who  has  read  of  it.    The  first  is  the  man 
of  the  cabinet,  who  knows  the  earth  only  by 
esteemed  writings,  the  second  is  the  voyager,' 
who  has  traversed  all  countries;  the  one  is 
doubtfnl,  the  other  u  certain ;  the  reader  if 
obliged  to  believe,  the  voyager  can  judge  of 
the  description.    This  branch,  therefore,  is  to . 
be  learnt  by  making  constant  observations  on 
the  appearance  of  diseases.    In  the  next  place, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  doses,  the 
method  of  exhibiting  remedies,  and  the  effects 
produced  by  them.    Diagnosis  also  will  de- 
mand our  attention.    We  shall  be  induced  to 
collect  facts,  to  deduce  profitable  results,  and 
to  observe  nature  without  prejudice.    There 
is  also  another  important  subject  for  consider- 
ation, that  the  symptoms,  which  usually  ac- 
company disease,  are  occasionally  absent,  or, 
in  otber  words,  disease  is  not  always  pourtrayed 
by  symptoms.    In  the  writings  of  Bichat, 
though  not  on  clinical  medicine,  we  find  a 
zealous  disposition  for  observation,  every  part 
of  his  work  teems  with  facts  applicable  to  the 
science  of  medicine,  but  in  his  own  words, 
**  we  are  still  far  distant  from  those  days  when 
the  science  will  be  nothing  but  a  succession  of 
fects  strictly  deduced   from  each   other  f.*' 
Clinical  observations  will  correct  errors,  will 
teach  us  to  observe  diseases  attentively,  and  to 
cultivate  with  advantage  the  soil  which  has 
been  worked  upon  by  our  predecessors.    In 
this  department  nature  will  form  an  instructive 
book. 

Oid  Burlington'itreeta 
Jan.  4M,  1834. 

LIOATURE    OF    THE    COMMON    ILIAO 
ARTERY  OF  THE  RIOUT  BIDE. 

The  lady,  a  private  patient,  45  years  of  age, 
the  mother  of  three  children,  after  suffering 


*  Cours  de  M6decine  Clinique. 
t  General  Anatomy. 
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759        Leeching  in  Nephrafgia^r^Remuneralion  qf  Fkjfticiant, 

pain  in  the  right  hip  and  log,  which  she  nistered  in  a  short  ypace  of  time,  bnt  with  no 
considered  rheamatic,  for  several  months,  other  efiecta  than  disturbing  the  head  and  con- 
struck  the  right  buttock  against  the  comer  of    stipating  the  bowels.    I  now  ordered  a  dozen 


the  table,  and  soon  after  observed  a  swe1Hn«r> 
which,  at  the  end  of  16  montlis,  became  so 
large  as  to  prevent  her  lying  on  her  side  or 
back,  or  walking,  and  gave  her  pain.  It  was 
evidently  a  gluteal  aneurism  of  great  size,  aU 
though  the  pulsation  was  very  indistinct  On 
the  24lh  August,  at  the  consultation  with  Sir 
A.Cooper,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Keate,  the 
operation  of  tying  the  common  iliac  was  per- 
formed in  their  presence. 

The  lady  left  town  Saturday  21st  December* 
being  in  good  health  and  spirits  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Guthrie  means  to  publish  the  parti- 
culars* 

LBBCBIKO  IN  NEFHRALOTA. 
BT  BOBBKT  BMINSON,  II.B.C.S.«  S.A. 


To  the  BdUon  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

Gbntlkmbn, — I  beg  to  transmit  you  two  cases 
of  nephralgia,  in  which  the  application  of 
leeches  gave  instant  relief,  and  after  potent 
doses  of  opium  had  fiiiled  in  even  mitigating 
the  excruciating  sufferings  of  the  patients. 

I  am  aware  that  opium  is  regarded  as  the 
chief  remedy  in  such  cases,  and  that  general 
and  local  bleedings  are  considered  as  but  se- 
condary constituents  in  the  treatment  of  apy- 
rexious  nephralgia.    But  from  its  frequent  and 


leeches  to  be  applied  {uirti  dolenli,  and  the 
moment  they  commenced  biting,  the  patient 
was  completely  relieved;  the  pain  rctomed, 
however,  the  next  day,  and  the  leedies  were 
again  applied  with  the  same  result,  only  the 
relief  was  permanent 

Another  individual,  about  the  same  age,  and 
of  an  uric  acid  diathesis,  was  similarly  setaed 
with  agonbing  pain  in  the  left  lumbar  region, 
darting  across  the  abdomen,  and  attended 
with  partial  suppression  of  urine,  but  no  fe- 
verish symptoms.  Opium  was  in  this  case 
also  freely  administered,  but  with  very  incoo- 
siderable  relief,  and  I  therefore  applied  fifteen 
leeches  to  the  part  from  whence  the  pain  pro- 
ceeded, which  was  about  a  couple  of  inches 
left  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebrae,  with  the  effect 
of  a  complete  and  permanent  cure.  The  next 
day  this  patient  voided  per  urethram  an  nric 
acid  calculus,  equalling  in  dimendoos  a  fall- 
sized  wheat  com. 
Scotter,  near  GmMhorough^ 
LmcoinsMre. 


BEMUNERATION   OF    FHT8ICIAKS 

IRELAND. 


IN 


To  the  Editort  of  the  London  Medictd  and 
Surgical  Journal* 

Gentlemen,— Now  that  there  is  a  prospect 
of  a  speedy  reform  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
complete  failure,  and  the  instantaneous  relief  medical  profession,  may  I  beg  (through  the 
which  has  invariably  followed  topical  bleed-  medium  of  your  valuable  and  widely  circn- 
ings,  either  by  cupping  or  leeches,  have  induced  lating  Journal)  to  call  the  attention  of  the  phy- 
Bie  in  my  practice  to  reverse  this  plan  of  sicians  of  this  country,  to  one  of  the  many 
treatment,  and  to  look  upon  the  application  of  grievances  under  which  tliey  labour.  The 
leeches  to  the  lumbar  region  as  a  point  of  the     apothecary  can  legally  recover  a  remuneratSon 


first  importance  and  necessity.  The  speedy 
easement  from  acute  suffering  which  they 
afford  is  striking,  as  instances  of  which  the 
two  cases  here  subjoined  may  be  adduced. 

,  St.  50,  was  in  July,  1833,  suddenly 
acked  with  excessively  acute  pain,  com- 
mencing in  the  right  lumbar  region,  and  ex- 
tending from  thence  half  way  across  to  the 
umbilicus,  and  once  or  twice  darting  to  the 
testicle  of  the  same  side,  which  was  slightly 
retracted.  There  was  nausea,  and  the  urine 
deeply  imbued  with  blood.  Complete  apy- 
rexia.  Two  grains  of  the  extract  and  one 
drachm  of  the  tincture  of  opium  were  >idmi« 


for  his  attendance,  the  surgeon  can  recover, 
but  the  physician,  who  has  expended  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  money  in  acqniring  a  know- 
ledge of  his  profession,  and  who  pays  a  large 
tax  to  tlie  government  (for  the  stamp  on  which 
a  medical  degree  is  granted  costs  ten  pounds,) 
cannot  legally  recover  his  fee.  I  have  had  an 
attendance  on  the  son  of  a  rich  frrmer  for  18 
days,  whilst  labouring  under  a  severe  case  of 
acute  rheumatism;  after  my  attendance  he 
offered  me  the  large  fee  of  two  potmde  for 
thirty- tix  vieitt. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  am  snre  that  yoa  and 
the  medical  profession  will  agree  with  me. 


Dr.  Joknton  o*d  tie  Medical  GaiuHe. 
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fhaX  we  ought  to  have  some  legal  piotectioB  me  with  many  men  of  greater  note  thAn  even 

/or  the  recovery  of  our  fees.  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gaiette  himaetfi 

1  have  the  honour.  Gentlemen^  I  am,  €rentlemen» 

to  remain  your  faithful  servant.  Your  moct  obedient  servant 

An  M.  D.  Jamks  Johmsok. 

Moyle^  Jan.  3rrf,  1834.  January  7th,  1834. 


DB.  JOHNSON  AND  THE  MEDICAL 
GAZETTE. 

To  the  Editon  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

Gkntlbmbn^— In  the  last  number  of  the 
Medical  Gasette  there  is  a  heading  in  the 
table  of  Contents,  which  stands  thus  u^'*  Com- 
bination  against  the  Medical  Gasette ; "  and 
in  the  body  of  the  leading  article  I  am  made 
40  say,  in  the  Westminster  Medical  Society, 
that  I  '*had  entered  into  an  arrangemeui 
with  the  Lancei^'*  evidently  with  the  view  of 
supporting  the  charge  of  *<  combination."  The 
Editor  goes  on  to  state,  that  <*in  the  account 
which  has  been  published  of  this,  a  good  deal 
of  dressing  has  been  had  recourse  to,  and  the 
distinct  avowal  that  overtures  had  been  made 
and  rejected  is  glossed  over.'*  I  appeal  to 
more  than  one  hundred  witnesses  in  the  West* 
minster  Medical  Society,  including  yourselves, 
whether  I  ever  uttered  a  syllable  about  enter- 
ing into  an  arrangement  with  the  Lancet, 
The  whole  is  a  gross  fitbrication,  and  contains 
not  one  word  of  truth.  The  allegation  con- 
tained in  the  above  statement  is  as  false  as  the 
statement  itself.  I  have  entered  into  no  com« 
bination  of  the  kind,  or  of  any  kind,  with  the 
Lancet,  or  with  any  other  Journal.  My  time, 
I  hope,  IS  better  occupied  than  in  forming 
leagues,  coalitions,  or  cabals  against  the  Medi- 
cal Gasette.  The  statement  which  I  made  in 
the  Westminster  Medical  Society  is  correctly 
given,  and  not  dreaed,  in  the  different  Jour- 
nals ;  and  I  am  astonished  that  an  Editor  of 
a  public  Journal  should  condescend  to  employ 
such  a  palpable  misrepresentation,  with  the 
hope  of  injuring  a  contemporary  journalist, 
and  making  it  appear  that  a  combination  was 
formed  against  himself.  I  am  sorry  that,  in 
his  laborious  researches  through  the  volumes 
of  the  Medioo-Chirurgical  Review,  he  has 
selected  matters  so  little  useful  to  his  readers. 
If  all  the  chaiges  of  inconsistencies  were 
biodght  home  to  my  door,  they  would  not 
•inouot  to  any  aiiM^  ind  they  we  flhued  bj 


P.S, — As  I  never  yet  have  done  or  said  any 
thing  which  I  am  afraid  or  ashamed  to  avow» 
so  I  have  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  that 
I  may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  Dr.  Dill.  It 
is  well  known,  that  about  the  period  in  ques- 
tion I  suffered  a  severe  and  protracted  illnesSf 
duriug  which  I  was  often  absent  from  town, 
and  unable  even  to  correct  the  proofs.  I  am 
yet  ignorant  of  the  names  of  many  contributors 
at  that  period.  The  Editor  of  the  Gasette  lays 
great^  stress  on  the  st^le,  and  makes  a  quota- 
tion, which  he  thinks  I  cannot  parry,  as  Dr. 
Dill  was  dead  at  the  time.  It  is  at  page  &36, 
beginning  thus — *^  Turn  which  way  we  may/* 
&C.,  This  quotation,  if  written  by  me,  woOld 
certainly  prove  me  inconsistent ;  but  the  Ga- 
zette had  not  been  published  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  author  of  the  paper  came  to 
me,  and  offered  to  communicate  his  name  to 
tlie  Editor  of  the  Gazette.  This  he  wUl  do  in 
the  course  of  the  week.  He  is  well  known  to 
my  contemporary,  who  will  not  doubt  hia 
authority. — J.  J. 

A  Lecture  Introductory  to  a  Couru  of  Lee* 
iuree  on  Anatomy  ^  Phynology,  and  Sur* 
gery,  delivered  at  the  School  of  Medidna 
and  Surgery,  GerrardMreet,  Soho,  By 
G.  D.  Dbrmott,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy^ 
Physiology,  and  Surgery.  8vo*  pp.  24^, 
liondon:  1833.    Fellowes. 

This  lecture  has  attracted  our  attention  in  coa^ 
sequence  of  the  mysterious  subjects  which  the 
author  has  endeavoured  to  elucidate,  and  also 
on  account  of  his  views  on  the  polity  of  tha 
medical  profession  in  this  country*  He  divides 
his  subject  into  two  parts. 

•«  Part  I.— (Physiology),  treats  of  the  va^ 
rieties  of  structure— 4he  properties  of  Vital 
Principle— 4he  materiality  of  the  Mind,  and 
its  compatibility  with  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Christian  Religion. 

«  Part  II.— (Medical  Politics),  contains  Ob' 
servations  on  the  real  state  of  theProfemioii-* 
A]d0K4S«te-6tMi  Dispenniy— ct»e  of  ***- 
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Mr,  Detmoifi  tniroduclOfy  Leeiure  on  AnaUmy,  i^. 


•viis,  tiM  thraifold  dcspoCism  of  Money,  inflg- 
eoce  of  boredilary  Aristocnej,  and  prlv»lo 
interest  conUmiiMtiii;  our  NalioDal  Inttitu- 
tioM  and  Charities,  and  oppressing  Talent  and 
Indiittiy«^Che  Remedy,  and  the  good  effects 
which  would  be  produced  by  it — ^The  Anatomy 
Bill — its  deficiencies — ^its  Abuse  and  the  evils 
that  have  been  produced  thereby.»-the  requi- 
site Amendments.'* 

After  having  given  his  views  on  the  various 
tissues,  he  next  considers  the  vital  principle,  a 
subject  that  has  etoded  the  grasp  of  the  ablest 
ptiysiologtsts  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
We  shall  allow  the  lecturer  to  detail  his 
opinions. 

"  The  blood  is  the  grand  circulating  ma- 
gazine of  vitality  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
all  parts  of  the  body  with  life — all  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  conspire  to  prove  this : — increase 
the  circulation  (to  the  acmfe  compatible  with 
i)eaHh)'and  you  increase  animal  power — di- 
mmish it  and  you  diminish  animal  power— 
abstract  the  whole  of  the  blood  and  you  destroy 
Bfe;"— p.  7. 

**  The  vital  principle  I  believe  to  be  an  in- 
tisible  material  substance  existing  in  the 
blood,  and  by  its  peculiar  stimulus,  stimulating 
the  arteries  into  action,  and  thus  life,  as  it  were, 
developes  itself,  which-  action  of  the  arteries 
may  be  a  means  of  secreting  it  or  throwing  it 
out  of  the  blood,  whereby  it  becomes  developed 
by  its  effects  or  properties  in  different  struc- 
tures; besides  this  principle  being  separated 
from  the  bbod  hj  the  living  agency  of  the 
extremities  of  arteries,  I  believe  that  this  prin- 
ciple, lilce  heat,  permeates  through  living  struc- 
ture, and  is  eommunicable  from  one  living 
substance  to  another.  This  must  be  the  case, 
or  the  xoats  of  the  minutest  vasa  vasorum 
could  not  possess  vitality ;  but  the  substance 
to  receive  vitality  nuit  be  in  a  state  of  predis- 
position to  do  to,  and  nmst  I  think  be  in  oon<« 
tact  with  the  substance  firon  which  it  is  te 
ieoeive  it. 

^  For  instance  ooagulable  lynpfa,  separated 
from  the  blood  and  no  longer  in  contact  with 
tiio  Hving  surAuse  which  produces  it,  or  with 
any  other  livinf^  surface,  coagulates— and  this 
eoagulatioo  is  an  action  of  liie^  but  is  tha 
diffing  action  of  the  lymph.  On  the  contrary^ 
keep  this  ooagulable  lymph  in  contact  with 
the  living  sur&ce,  and  it  not  only  ooagnlates, 
but  continues  to  have  communicated  to  it  a 
H  of  vitality  from  the  prodttciBg  surface-^ 


vessels  are  erealed !» the  eoagulna,  hftbtttA 
of  vitality  within  if — then  this  eoa^lina  be- 
ginning 'to  have  a  vehicle  of  vilaKty  of  its 
own-^-such  an  afflnity  of  life  is  erealed  between 
the  two,  as  to  produce  an  unbn  of  vascularity 
between  the  coagulum  and  the  contigiious 
surfiice  of  the  membrane*.  This  affinity  and 
communication  of  life  is  well  seen  betwreen 
twa  contiguous  cut  surlkces,  producing  an 
union  of  vascularity — ^for  there  must  be  a  re- 
ciprocity,— an  unity  of  action, — to  produce  an 
unity  of  substance. 

'<  It  is  this  affinity  of  life  between  two  living 
parts  which  occasions  the  syrapatliy  of  con- 
tiguity described  by  John  Hunter. 

**  As  the  blood  or  the  vital  principle  dico- 
lates  into  the  various  structures,  it  is  of  coarse 
distinguished  by  other  properties  than  the 
general  one  of  exciting  organic  action  tbraogfa- 
Dttt  the  frame,  these  properties  are  those  living 
properties  distinguishing  these  vmriooe  sirae. 
tores,  functionally,  as  living  stmctmesi,  fee 
instance,  the  vital  principle  in  muscular  fibre 
is  known  by  the  contractibility  of  muscukr 
fibre,  in  tiie  nerves  it  is  displsjred  by  die  pro>> 
perties  of  sensibility  in  some,  vofitkm  ta 
others,  and  respiratory  action  in  others,  ibe 
vital  principle  circulating  into  the  base  of  the 
brain,  is  developed  by  the  same  pn^rties  of 
animal  vitality  as  in  the  nerves ;  and  this  part 
is  probably. the  seat  of  the  various  animal  pro- 
pensities excited  into  action  by  the  variooa 
sensations  created  in  parts,  and  with  which  H 
is  continuous  through  the  medium  of  the  netTCs^ 
But  the*  vital  principle  ascending  into  the  su- 
perior part  of  the  cerebrum,  so  abundant  in 
man,  is  there  developed  by  the  higher  reqge 
of  vital  powers,  namely,  perception,  (the  actioo 
of  the  nervous  sensibility  of  the  brain)  thonghtp 
memory,  and  voliuoui  by  the  just  exereise  of 
which  man  readies  to  God  and  Heevco,  as 
well  as  attains  all  necsHary  earthly,  know- 
ledge.*'—pp.  9, 10. 

We  shflJl  comment  on  our  author's  doctrine 
of  the  materiality  of  the  mind  in  our  next* 

IfUports  of  Sboctetfes. 

WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  80CIETT. 

Saturday t  January  4lA,  1834. 

Dr.  Grbgort  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  beea 

ipad  and  eonfifmedly  Mr.  King  torn  te  <h# 


Report  tfthe  WeHtdntttr  Mtdieal  Sodety. 
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|i«'piw  of  kyiag  btfate  tha  Socirty  one  of  two 
pMnU  coBiMCCed  with  the  lewlet  fever^  which 
had  80  Utely  raged  in  this  metropolis ;  he 
alluded  to  the  great  debility  which  attended 
upon  the  complaint,  and  the  swollen  state  of 
the  tonsib,  in  which  none  of  the  usual  anti- 
pblogistie  meane  were  found  of  ayail;  the 
eenditioD  of  the  patient  thus  became  rery 
distressing,  fior  in  conaequence  of  this  tnmeAed 
state  of  the  glands,  it  was  impossible  to  close 
the  mouth ;  in  some  of  these  cases  delirium 
was  produced,  and  ^reat  difficulty  of  breathing, 
proceeding  even  to  snilbcation.  He  had  found 
that  free  incision  with  a  long  pointed  bistoury^ 
euried  from  belbie  bechwaide  ooapletely 
through  the  amygdala,  afforded  great  and 
immediate  relief;  and  still  farther  good  en- 
sued from  the  use  of  gargles  of  hot  water, 
which  caused  the  blood  to  flow  freely  from  the 
divided  parts. 

BAr.  Hunt  thought  Mr.  King's  eoRmonica* 
iien  one  of  great  importance ;  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  the  debility  in  this  disease^ 
great  variation  had  taken  place  within  the 
last  twenty  years ;  for  in  former  times  brandy, 
and  other  means  which  tended  rather  to  in- 
citese  tlian  to  check  this  symptom,  were  used, 
but  now  he  was  happy  to  ay  thai  the  treat* 
ment  empbyed  was  very  different,  and  much 
more  successful.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
the  glands  were  at  all  enlarged  previous  to  the 
dbease,  and  whether  in  the  cases  in  which  in- 
cisions  bad  been  practised,  the  ulcerative  pro* 
ee«  had  been  averted  or  not. 

Mr.  King  said  the  glands  wete  slightly 
enlarged,  but  that  aAer  the  use  of  the  bistouryj 
they  gradually  became  absorbed. 

Mr.  Preston  had  attended  several  cases  in 
which  the  swelling  had  occurred,  whilst  the 
ether  symptoms  were  slight.  He  had  noticed 
in  this  disease  a  peebliar  degree  of  teademcse 
IB  the  lumbar  itgien,  an  eicited  stale  of  the 
|mlse,andadry  stateof  theskin.  The  reme- 
dies which  had  proved  most  beneficial,  were 
purgatives,  inducing  a  great  secretion  of  water, 
and  sometime)  even  bleedmgto  a  considerable 
eitent ;  in  one  case  he  had  taken  blood  from 
te  jngalar  vein  with  decided  benefit 

Mr.  Greenwood  and  Mr.  Hunt  made  aoaa 
fyiihet  remarks  upon  the  eemplaint,  after 
which  the  meeting  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
motion  proposed  by  Dr.  Epps  at  the  last 
nieenDg. 

91m  iiiNfaitta  inmng  bcHLiMii  Drt  Eppn* 


i^  that  thjjy  matter  had  ootniieiiad  conaidei^ 
able  discussion  in  the  public  prints ;  he  had 
not  communicated  with  any  one  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  nor  was  it  through  any  party  feeling 
that  this  motion  had  been  brought  forward; 
After  three  nights  of  discussion,  all  the  reso- 
lotions  up  to  the  8th  had  been  passed,  when 
Dr.  Gregory,  a  gentleman  they  were  all  glad 
to  see  in  the  chair,  came  forward,  and  pro^ 
posed  an  amendment  to  this  resolution,  and 
the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  aflair  was^ 
that  the  ballot  on  the  amendment  was  de- 
manded for  the  succeeding  evening*  No 
chairman  had  a  right,  m  his  opinion,  to  post- 
pone a  ballot  upon  a  question  to  a  foUowing 
day,  when  there  was  abundant  time  for  it  to 
take  place  on  the  same  evening.  This  prac- 
tice of  the  chairnmn  taking  upon  himself  the 
question  of  delaying  the  ballot,  had  lodged  the 
Society  in  an  absurdity.  Dr.  Gregory  him* 
self  had  moved  the  9th  resolution,  although 
the  8th  was  banished  the  meeting;  if  the 
Society  had  not  proceeded  to  the  9th  resolu^ 
tion  until  the  8th  had  been  settled,  it  would 
have  borne  some  show  of  consistency;  but 
as  the  proceedings  had  been  so  strange,  he 
Ihought  himself  bound  to  take  the  sense  of  thd 
Society  upon  the  question* 

Mr.  Hunt,  after  aeoonding  Dr.  Epps's 
motion,  said  he  folt  suro  that  one  word  of 
explanation  from  Dr.  Gregory^  the  first  father 
of  medical  reform,  would  set  the  matter  right, 
and  he  trusted  that  this  gentleman  would  not 
hesitate  to  ^ord  to  the  meeting  such  ex- 
planation. * 

Dr.  FetgusoB  expressed  his  regiet  at  the 
want  of  unanimity  of  the  Sonety  on  this  suh-* 
ject  The  question,  in  his  opinion,  resolved 
itself  into  a  very  simple  form,  merely  whether 
there  was  a  by-law  existmg  or  not  on  this 
question ;  be  believed  that  no  by-law  did 
exist,  and  if  net,,  it  beeane  necessary  to  Mr 
for  a  precedent 

Mr.  Burnett  said  that  the  onus  hsd  beev 
moved  from  their  own  shouldera  on  to  his,  he 
had  therefore  to  refer  to  the  meeting  of  the  7th 
He  thought  the  memben  were  greatly  in 
flivour  of  the  8th  resolution ;  there  certainly 
w«ra  voices  calling  out  for  the  ballot,  amongst* 
which  be  had  heard  that  of  Dr.  Giegory  ^  he 
had,  however,  considered  these  expressions 
merely  as  ebullitions  of  feeling,  and  that  the- 
ballot  was  an  appeal  from  the  president;  ho; 
thought  tfaatit  was  very  in^gtilarfor  a  member 
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Medical  B^fbrm. 
ftnwud  on  a  fiteeedimg^  evefiing,  for    the  ihoiig^ti  of  Dr.  JohnBon,  die 


tbe  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  night 

Mr.  Hunt,  Dr.  Coplaod,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Chinnock,  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen, 
joined  in  the  discussion,  after  which  an  ob- 
jection, raised  by  Mr.  Chinnock,  as  to  the 
tine  for  balloting,  having  been  overruled,  the 
vote  by  ballot  upon  the  question  was  taken, 
the  nnmbets  were,  for  Dr.  Epps's  motion  45, 
against  it  18. 

Dr.  Epps  then  proposed  the  following  reso- 
lution. 

"  That  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of 
the  14th,  so  Csr  as  refers  to  the  ballot 
taken  upon  the  amendment  of  the  8th 
resolution,  and  upon  the  original  8th 
resolution,  be  rescinded/' 

Upon  a  show  of  hands,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  the  motion. 
Notice  was  then  given,  Uiat  on  the  succeeding 
Saturday  Mr.  Johnson  would  give  some 
observations  on  venereal  sores,  after  which  the 
meeting  separated. 

THE 

t  onVon  iWetiical  irl^urgical  Joarnal 

Sahirday,  January  11, 1834. 
ItBDICAL   REFOBM. 

Cub  readers  will  find  in  another  part  of 
this  Number^  a  full  report  of  the  pro- 
oeedmgy  at  the  Westminster  Medical  So*    overcame  his  respect  for  his  own 


and  of  the  Society,  to  rote  for  the  total 
annihiJation  of  the  existing  oorporatkRia 
by  means  of  the  establishment  of  this 
One  Faculty.  At  the  same  tim^  it  is 
perfectly  erident*  that  siMue  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  in  voting  for  the  re- 
soltttion,  have  assigned  to  it  a  eonslnie* 
tion,  which  we  cannot  say  is  uonatoral 
and  forced,  but  which  certainly  fer  ex- 
ceeds the  limitsDr.  Johnaon  has  amigned 
to  his  scheme  of  Reform:  and  it  was^  by 
seising  adroitly  upon  this  play  of  worda^ 
that  Dr.  Gregory  was  enabled  to  aduere 
that  ^[regions  piece  of  duplicity,  if 
report  says  true^  for  which  we  moat 
accord  him  a  sad  pre-endnenceL  It  is 
difficult  to  give  a  oonsistent  aoooimt  of 
the  modves  of  persons,  who  plaee  tfaeoi- 
sdves  in  suspicious  positions.  Whether 
Dr.  G.  penned  the  resolution  originally 
with  the  thought  prepense  of  the  uaee  to 
which  this  ambiguity  might  be  turned 
for  the  moment,  or  whether  tbe  happy 
idea  of  making  him  bastardise  the  oH^ 
spring  of  his  brain,  was  owing  to  others 
who  worked  the  puppet,  and  who,  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  object  to  sow 


dety,  on  Saturday  last,  upon  Dr.  Epps's 
motion,  to  review  the  course  which  the 
Society  wss  led  to  adopt  upon  Dr.  Gre- 
gory's celebrated  amendment.  The  ballot 
upon  the  amendment,  which  it  will  be 
leooUected,  took  place  the  evening  sub- 
uqueni  to  the  discussbn,  waa  dedared 
irregular;  and,  as  the  irreguhu-  proceed* 
ings  have  been  erased  from  the  minutes, 
the  eighth  resolution,  in  favour  of  the 
One  Faculty  to  preside  over  the  whole 
profession  in  the  United  Kingdom,  stands 
asthereconledsenseof  theSodety.  But 
if  resolutions,  like  oaths,  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  the  proposer,  it  is  evident, 
from  the  observations  we  made  in  our 
last  Numher^  that  it  waa  very  far  fiom 


nstency,  we  know  not ;  but  dear  it  is^ 
that,  as  long  as  the  imputation,  broadly 
asserted,  of  his  authorship  of  the  reaohn 
tion  remains  uncontradicted,  so  long  will 
abide  a  stain  upon  hia  rqputation  for  plain 
dealing.  We  would  wiUin^y  diaevedit 
the  story ;  but,  alas  his  sUcnoe  haa  left  as 
no  room  for  diarity.  But,  waiving  these 
reflections,  and  returning  to  the  opinions 
of  one  of  the  large  partieai,  who  snpported 
the  dghth  resolution,  we  repeat,  it  caonoi 
be  denied,  that  some  lealous  members  of 
the  profession  go  far  beyond  the  dedared 
intentions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  with  reqpeet  to 
the  existing  medical  corporationa.  Agreat 
law-giver,  who  seemed  to  have  had  a 
abeet  of  white  paper  lor  hifticfiKiiub  wIma 
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hemsqncitidned  upon  the  pr<^riety  of 
•ome  of  hb  new  inetitadoiif,  is  said  to 
have  apawtted,  that  he  gave  the  people 
iucli  kwa  aa  they  oould  beer^  and  not 
auch  aa  were  good  in  themadvea.  The 
pUin  neaeMity^  that  every  leform  should 
be  piacticablej  i8»  however,  often  over* 
looked*  In  eatimating  what  is  practicably 
great  regsid  must  be  paid  to  the  pr^u« 
dices,  which  are  found  existing  in  the 
bosom  of  aodety^— let  reason  say  what 
ahe  will  to  the  contrary ,— names  are  things 
with  the  bulk  of  mankind.  In  speculating, 
therefore^  upon  the  remodelling  of  our 
medical  inatitutionsy  it  has  occurred  to  us, 
to  consider  by  what  means  we  might 
imitate  the  gradual  progress  of  our  po- 
litical conatitution  towards  perfection,  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  the  shock  of  pre- 
judice* We  are  not  advocates  for  any 
sudden  exertions  of  the  formative  effi>rt. 
Let  US  review*  for  a  moment,  the  medi- 
cal inatitntions  which  are  at  present  in 
existence  and  aee  whether  a  few  simple 
changes  mAy  not  accomplish  all  the  good 
which  can  be  expected  from  a  total  revo* 
hition  in  the  republic  of  medicine— names 
andalL  The  coital  of  each  of  the  three 
branchea  of  the  United  Kingdom  haa  its 
Coll^  of  Physidana  and  CoUq^e  of  Sur* 
geona.  These  Colleges  were  not  unsuited 
to  the  timea  when  they  were  established  ; 
and  there  ia  attached  to  some,  if  not  to 
all  of  them,  the  pngudioe  of  age.  The 
aeveral  Coliegea  of  Physidana  hav^  in 
general,  their  exdudve juriadiction  limited 
to  the  respective  capitals.  The  surgeons 
have  scarcdy  any  legal  rights  at  alL  If, 
now,  the  authority  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
ddana  was  extended  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  ao  that  none  should  practise 
physic  but  such  aa  were  members  of  that 
corporation;  and  if  it  were  required  of 
every  practitioner  in  physic  that  he  should 
be  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physidaus,. 
and  9k£  vtnA,  then^  in  the  first  plac^ 
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there  would  of  necesdty  be  a  uniformity 
in  dementary  education  amongst  all  the 
members  of  the  united  professions;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  tnat  jealousy  which' at 
present  divides  the  physician  from  the 
surgeon  would  cease,  when  each  practi* 
ticmer  was  a  member  of  the  conjoint  oor* 
porations.  In  short,  itappears  to  us,  that 
without  aiming  at  the  destruction  of 
dther  of  these  bodies  in  the  respective 
capitals,  it  is  possible,  by  a  due  extension 
of  thdr  powers,  and  by  a  liberd  and 
aeardiing  reform  of  thdr  governments,  to 
make  them  the  natural  and  Intimate 
heads  of  tlie  conjoint  profesdons  of  medi* 
dne  and  surgery ;  which  would  then  have 
uo  other  sqiaration  than  as  the  talents  of 
individuals  might  lead  them  ultimatdy, 
in  the  course  of  thdr  profesdonal  career, 
to  devote  themsdves  more  exdudvdy  to 
the  one  branch  or  the  other.  It  may  be 
sdd,  that  this,  after  all,  is  but  three  facul- 
tiea  under  another  name.  So  far  as  it 
proceeds  upon  identifying  the  now  dis* 

• 

tinct  education  of  phyddans  and  sur« 
geons,  we  admit  the  dmilitude:  but  so 
far  as  it  respects  the  already  existing  cor-i 
porations  of  phydc  and  surgery,  and  seeks 
to  unite  thdr  interests  and  extend  thdr 
influence  we  see  a  broad  and  intdligible 
divendty. 

All  bodies,  other  than  these  several 
corporations,  should  be  treated  as  mere 
schods  of  medidne,  whose  character 
dkould  dq[wnd  upon  the  education  with 
which  they  furnished  thdr  students.  In 
this  country,  the  apothecary  and  the  sur- 
geon now  join  trades;  the  Univerdty  of 
Edinburgh  is  labouring  hard  to  open  the 
market  to  her  doctors;  we  desire  the 
union  of  the  surgeon  and  phyddaii ;  and, 
as  to  the  trade,  that  shall  be  the  apothe* 
caries'  exdudve  care.  But  any  change 
mnat  respect  the  vested  rights  of  indi- 
viduals. We  shall  return  to  the  sulgect 
in  our  next* 


TO 
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J>B.  JOHNSON   AND  THE  UBJ>lOAh 
GAZETTE. 

In  a  picoeding  pi^  will  be  found  Dn 
Johnson's  r^oinder  to  our  eontempo* 
017,  of  the  Medical  Gaiette,  which 
opoMt  the  real  motiYea  of  thatoonsiatcQt 
flbaracter.  In  an  artide  of  nearly  ten 
"pages,  he  endeavours  to  show  the  inoom 
aistendes  of  our  ralued  and  respected 
contemporary,  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Ke?iew ;  and  ascribes  every  artide,  that 
appears  in  that  wwk,  to  Dr.  Jc^nson,  as 
Editor,  though  he  wdi  .knows  that  many 
writers  contribute  to  that  Review.  He 
argues,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  as  Editor,  is 
personally  responsible  for  every  thing 
which  appears  in  his  joumaL  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  hold  the  Editora  of 
the  Times  or  Herald  personally  account* 
able  for  every  thing  inserted  in  thA 
pi^pers  which  they  conduct.  How  often 
does  it  happen,  that  we  read  opiniona  and 
dootrinea  in  Medical  Joumala^  to  which 
the  Editors  do  not  subscribe,  and  on 
which  they  would  not  act  in  treating 
their  patients;  but,  according  to  Mae* 
kod's  logic,  the  Editors  must  adopt  every 
thing.  Ridiculous  as  ia  the  charge  againal 
a  ataoneh  reformer,  who  baa  eonaiatently 
advocated  the  suppression  of  medical 
tiraaea  for  the  laat  twenty  yean,  and  has 
earned  the  fame  of  the  iMitred  of  the 
College  of  Physidans  for  his  manly 
eonduei  in  the  causey  our  oootcmporary 
baa  not  hesitated  to  make  it.  It  waa 
necessary  to  say  8ometh]ng,-~«nd  the 
triumph  of  drculating  the  attack  for  a 
week,  without  the  danger  of  contradi&i 
tio9,  waa  great  in  the  eyes  of  aparty^  wh« 
have  nothing  on  all  sides  bat  defeat  to 
expect.  In  making  these  obaervatkms^- 
we  bq{  to  atate,  that  we  have  not  spoken 
a  single  word  to  Dr.  JohttMm  about  Re- 
form. Aa  to  PHr  having  entered  into 
imbination  against  such  ja  liuog.aa 
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theGaiettc^  it  is  ftlae  and 
Gentle  readers!  only  think  of  *<Wakicyi 
Johnson,  and  Ryan"  oombiniBg  agpioal 
Madeod.  The  idea  baa  not  only  aKCitad 
our  contempt  bat  also  oar  liaBiie  ft* 
eoltiea  to  sudi  a  degree;,  aa  to  ondangcf 
the  safety  of  our  aides.  Thia  tmbedk 
reminda  us  of  the  fiog  and  Ae  ok  in 
the  &ble;  he  assumes  an  air  of  tmt 
portance  whidi  the  professMm  will  treat 
with  acorn.  Seeing  reform  ia  eertnhi^ 
he  ia  almoat  mad,  that  hia  bowing  and 
scraping  to  the  magnates  of  the  Cel* 
lege  of  Phyddans  are  at  an  end,  dut 
his  longing  after  a  Fdbwahip  la  not 
likdy  to  be  gratified,  and  that  his 
patrons  must  put  their  tottering  booae  in 
order;  for  a  reftvmed  Pariiameiit  ia  not 
to  be  djoled  by  monopolist^  vrfao  ne> 
glected  to  use  the  power  conferred  upon 
them  for  the  benefit  of  sodety  and  the 
profesdon  at  large.  We  have  been  ie« 
peatedly  asked  the  reason  why  we  oppoaa 
a  College  to  whidi  we  bdong ;  and  oof 
anawer  invariably  was,  becanae^  In  ita 
preaent  state,  it  is  an  impediment  to  the 
advancement  of  medical  adenoe.  It  ia 
tyrannical,  unjust  to  its  members,  and  it 
is  no  protection  to  the  public  health*  It 
haa  alao  been  remaikad,  diat  we  i^edged 
oar  honour  to  support  ita  interests  ;  and 
ao  we  did,  aofaraa  these  are  baaed  on  equity 
and  justice^  and  are  oondudve  to  tlie  ad« 
vancementof  aeience.  Bat  we  refoaad 
to  promiae  oar  sappert  to  aome  of  iie 
lawB,  whidi  were  concealed  fiem  na^  and 
whidi  we  aincerdy  bdieve  to  be  eornipt 
Neverthdesa,  we  do  not  wiah  to  ace  it 
deatroyed,  but  reforracdi  and  enited  to 
the  age  in  whidi  we  live.  We  poliidy 
dedared  at  the  Weatttinater  Medicai  ftH 
dety,  in  Ae  preaence  of  at  least  two 
handred  memfacB  cf  die  proftaaioo,  tbaa 
we  were  not  levifiera;  and  yet  cor  ve« 
radooa  ^ntempqrary  deaignalaa  aa  cockr 
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CLOTS  OIF  BLOOD  IK  THE  BEABT^  OB- 
GANI8BD  OB  TBANSVEBSED  BT 
MUMEB0U8  VESSELS  COMING  FBOM 
THE  8UBFACE  01*  THB  VENTBICLB8 
AMD  AUBI0LB8>  AND  INJBCTBB 
PBOM  THB  BBONCHIAL  ABTBBIBS. 
ItT  ALEXANDBR  THOMSON,  M.B. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1833,  1  found  the 
body  of  a  woman,  in  which  there  were  gene- 
ral and  recent  adhesions  of  the  irreafer  por- 
tion of  the  abdominal  to  the  intestinal  peri- 
toneum, both  of  the  intestines  and  of  the  other 
abdominal  viscera,  as  well  as  universal  ad- 
hesions of  the  costal,  pericardial,  mediastinal^ 
and  diaphragmatic  pleurae,  with  the  pulmonary 
pleura.  There  were  other  morbid  appear- 
knees,  of  which  no  note  was  taken ;  but  the 
upper  lobe  of  both  lungs  was  in  the  yellow 
'granular  stage  of  hepatisation,  and  the  paren- 
chyme  of  the  remainder  of  the  lungs  was  in 
the  first  stage  of  inflammation.  In  either  lung 
there  was  in  the  upper  edge  a  cavity  of  at  least 
three-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  an  irre- 
gular rounded  form,  having  a  distinct  lining 
Aiembrane,  from  which  proceedied  several 
irregular  pedicles,  varying  in  form,  length, 
and  thickness,  and  supporting,  free  from  the 
tides,  except  by  these  pedicular  continuations, 
a  mingled  mass  of  condensed-  cellular  tissue, 
and  matter  of  a  condensed,  hard,  gritty,  greyish, 
and  yellowish-white  appearance,  resembling  a 
bony  deposit.  Between  these  masses  and  the 
walls  of  the  cjrsts,  there  was  a  greasy  greyuh- 
white  mass,  resembling  muscular  substance 
that  has  been  long  standing  under  water,  or 
buried  In  moist  earth,  but  no  liquid  whatever. 
As  Ikr  as  could  be  traced,  there  was  Ho  direct 
eommunieation  of  these  cysts  with  the  bron- 
chial tabes  or  with  the  ptilmonary  parenchyme. 
The  centre  of  this  sul^tance  in  the  right  side 
was  one  solid  mass,  resembling  the  dense  bone 
of  an  old  and  compact  cranium.  I  injected 
the  bronchial  arteries  carefully  with  size, 
eolonred  with  vermilion,  and  then,  after 
leaving  the  parts  for  a  miBeient  length  of  time 
for  the  sise  to  set,  washed  the  piece  well  with 
eold  water,  and  proceeded  to  the  examination. 
During  the  injection,  the  fluid  returned  into 
the  aorta  throogh  the  orifices  of  the  cesophageal 
arteries  in  considerable  quantity,  thus  proving 
the  anaatoBoses  of  the  bronchial  with  the 
CMophaseaIaileiies«    Theui|«otioiiirMfota(i 


to  have  penetrated  the  muscular  and  cellnlar 
eoat  of  the  casophagus,  and  to  have  minutely 
infected  in  a  stellnlar  manner  the  cellular 
^ssue  subjacent  to  the  mucous  in  the  whole 
length  of  that  tube,  from  a  level  with  the 
npper  edge  of  the  sternum  to  the  radiating 
termination  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
«tomach,  and  in  the  membraneof  the  stomach 
for  three  or  four  inches*  distance,  all  round  the 
cardiac  orifice,  to  have  universally  injected 
the  sub-mucous  cellular  tissue  of  that  part  of 
the  trachea  below  the  level  of  the  upper  edge 
of  the  sternum,  and  of  all  its  traceable  branches, 
yet  in  this  case  without  producing  any  effbsion 
into  these  tubes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  injection  was  ht  less  traceable  in  the  more 
•olid  than  in  the  recently  inflamed  parts  of  thfe 
lungs,  but  was  not,  as  in  the  tuberculous  lung 
injected  with  Mr.  Fisher,  to  be  found  not 
only  not  more  defined,  but  not  at  all  in  the 
walls  of  the  cysts  of  the  bony  substances.  Tet 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  these  masses  there 
was  a  roundish  cavity,  filled  with  pulpjrj 
translucent,  yellowish-grey  matter,  in  which 
there  was  a  fine  mesh  of  vessels  filled 
with  the  vermilion  injection,  proceeding 
from  a  point  in  one  of  the  pedicles,  yet  the 
vessel  traversing  the  pedicle  could  not  b6 
traced.  For  the  injection,  however,  to  hav^ 
reached  the  pulpy  central  mass,  surrounded 
with  the  bony  concretion,  without  having  been 
effhsed  into  the  cavity  or  being  traceable  in 
its  enveloping  cyst,  it  must  have  traversed  one 
of  the  pedicles,  and  that  by  a  vascular  en^ 
trance,  thus  proving  these  masses  to  be  at  least 
in  part  organised.  The  injection  was  traced 
into  all  the  bronchial  glands,  th^  cellular  tissue 
of  the  mediastina  universally,  the  greater  part 
of  the  adhesive  bands,  uniting  the  two  pleura, 
and  passing  from  them  into  the  costal  pleura. 
And  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  reason  as  Ibl* 
lows:  these  adhesive  bands  when  organised 
are  admitted  to  resemble  in  all  their  characters 
cellular  tissue,  and  therefore  to  be  serous,  yet, 
as  they  contain  vessels,  and  these  vessels  of 
new  formation,  yet  condocting  themselves  hi 
their  anastomoses  and  inosculations  as  vessels 
bebnging  to  other  serous  merahranes,  and  aa 
they  contain  no  subjacent  cellular  wall  between 
their  la  mime,  they  give  an  instance  of  the 
serous  membrane  being  capable  of  receiving 
blood,  and  thus  controvert  the  notion  that  in* 
jection  of  the  vesseb  in  serous  inflammation  is 
in  the  subjacent  serous  cellular  tiasue,  and  ' 
in  the  aeioM  aienibitM  itetf    I  hav 
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^ubt  of  UiU  (act  from  actual  dissecUoa  of  the 
pleura,  and  from  a  preparatioa  pieser?ed  ia 
jny  museum;  but  it  is  useful  to  poiot  out  any 
accessory  proofs  of  this  fact  as  drawn  from 
analogical  deduction.  Tbe  injection  was  also 
traced  into  the  coats  of  all  tlie  great  thoracic 
vessris,  of  the  aorta,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing .vena  cava,  pulmonary  artery,  and  veinsy 
into  the  substance  of  the  heart,  of  all  its  valves^ 
and  into  the  serous  linings,  though  in  these 
much  more  profusely  in  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  pulmonary  auricle  and  ventricle,  than 
in  the  remainder.  In  the  descending  thoracic 
aorta  even,  several  patches  of  ramified  injected 
vessels  were  met  with,  in  patches  of  the  size 
of  a  linseed  in  the  lining  membrane,  and  re- 
noved  with  that  membrane.  A  few,  also* 
were  found  in  the  same  membrane  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  and  numerous  ramifications  in 
both  the  second  and  third  coats  of  these  two 
arteries*    Numerous  ramifications  were  also 


These  masses  being  in  all  the  caTities  sur- 
rounded with  a  black  seDii>fluid»  mingW  with 
softer  and  translucent  greyish-wbite  and  yel- 
lowish white  clots,  were  interlaced  with  the 
columnar  caruie,  and  adhered  very  strongly  to 
them.    In  all  the  hard  masses  of  deose  white 
dot,  thus  adherent  ailer  the  coloured  pan  of 
the  blood  had  been  carefully  wariied  away  in 
a  pailful  of  clean  water,  and  with  aomewhat 
rough  handling,  we  were  surprised  to  find 
numerous    branching,    slender,    longitudioal 
vessels,  dividing,  anastomosing,  and  inoscu- 
lating in  their  proceeding,  and  traceable  all 
oVer  their  surfaces,  particularly   presenting 
orifices  when  the  clots  were  cut  across,  these 
vessels  being  much  more  numerous  in  tbe 
softer  parts  of  these  masses  than  in  the  moic 
indurated  ones,  and  gradually  diminishing  ia 
number  towards  the  more  solid  and  indoiaicd 
parts.    Those  parts  of  the  clots  in  the  pul- 
monary ventricle  and  auricle  were  more  ia- 


found  in  the  whole  of  the  fibrous  parts,  and  in     jeered  than  the  others,  and  had  more  no- 


the  upper  portion  of  the  serous  part  of  both 
the  capsular  and  cardial  portion  of  the  peri- 
cardium. But  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting fiicts  are  still  to  come.  All  the  branches, 
both  great  and  small,  of  the  pulmonary  arteries 
and  veins  that  could  be  traced,  contained  injec- 
tion mingled  with  the  semi-fluid  blood,  thus 


mcrous  vessels  connecting  them  to  the  walk 
of  the  ventricle. 

Such  are  the  important  £M:ts  resoiting  frosi 
this  experiment,  from  which  the  ibUowiif 
consequences  may  be  drawn  :^. 

Numerous  anastomoses  between  the  bron- 
chial and  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein,  and 


clearly  proving  the  numerous  anastomoses  of     &lso  tlie  ssophageal  arteries. 


both  with  the  bronchial  arteries.  But  still 
more,  the  semi-fluid  blood  in  all  tlie  cavities 
oi  the  heart  was  mingled  with  the  same, 
although  none  of  the  injected  vessels  on  the 
inner  sur&oes  of  those  cavities  could  be  traced 
to  have  been  ruptured;  Uius  proving  the  great 
extent  of  the  anastomotic  communications 
already  deduced  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  lungs 
with  the  bronchial  arteries.  Previously  to  the 
injection,  in  opening  the  aorta  to  find  the  ori- 
fice of  the  bronchial  arteries,  I  withdrew  nu- 
merous solid,  indurated,  yellowish  white  clots, 
elastic,  dense,  moulded  into  the  form  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  of  its  valves,  of  the  innomi- 
tiata,  carotid,  and  subclavian  arteries,  and  of 
which  a  portion  remained  in  the  sytemic  ven- 


Injections  of  the  mediastinal,  of  the  costal, 
pulmonary,  and  pericardial  pleurae,  of  the 
substance  of  the  heart,  of  all  the  walls  of  the 
great  thoracic  vessels,  of  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  pericardium,  of  the  bronchial  glauMls,  of 
the  adhesive  bands  of  the  pleurae,  of  the  centre 
of  the  ossific  deposits  in  the  lungs  thtongfa  the 
bronchial  arteries. 

Organisation  of  clots  in  every  cavi^  of  the 
heart,  in  various  stages,  and  consequent  Ibrai- 
ation  of  these  clots  some  time  previously  to 
death,  without  any  trace  of  inflaounntion  or 
ulceration  of  the  sur&ces  of  these  cavities. 

Organisation  of  the  ossific  deposits  in  the 
lungs,  as  proved  by  their  injection. 

Injection  of  the  serooa  membranes  tbeai- 


tricle.    This  mass  had  all  the  appearance  of    selves,  as  proved  by  the  injection  of  the  nd- 


boiled  ligamentum  nuchie,  and  was  of  a  yel* 
lowish  white  hue,  and  opaque ;  a  similar  mass 
in  every  respect  was  found  in  the  pulmonary 
ventricle  and  artery,  and  its  branches  termi- 
nating in  them  gradually,  in  a  softer  clot  of  a 
black  colour,  yet  adherent,  and  mingled  with 
white,  opaque,  long  masMs;  similar  masses 
^'e  also  louqd  in  both  the  aoridies. 


hesive  bands,  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart,  aorta,  and  pulmonary  artery  and  vein. 
These  facts  regarding  the  heart  «nd  its 
lining  membrane  and  substance,  and  also  those 
regarding  the  injection  of  the  dots^  were 
moreover  seen  and  verified  by  Dr.  Rkord,  at 
the  H6pital  des  V^n^ens;  by  M.  MaiToCle» 
lus  intevnes  and  by  M«  Ri^tierj  his  pio« 
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sector;  by  MM.  Louis,  Boycr,  and  Velpcau, 
medical  men  of  La  Pitt^;  by  MM.  F.  Pel- 
letier,  Isodore  Boudin,  Pfa.  Gachet,  Dupr^, 
and  Viget,  and  several  others,  internes  of  La 
Pitie ;  by  Messrs.  H.  Bowditch,  T.  Steward- 
son,  O.  W.  Holmes,  English  medical  pupijs ; 
by  Mr.  Jolin  Stanton  and  Mr.  Charles  Linton, 
surgeons  of  London;  by  Dr.  Rogers,  Dr. 
Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  surgeon ;  and 
by  M.  Beijat,  who  is  preparing  a  work  on 
the  diseases  of  the  arteries,  and  in  whose 
museum  tlie  preparation  b  to  be  preserved. 

The  whole  of  the  facts  were  seen  and  care- 
fully examined  by  Messrs.  N  .Welsh,  R.  C. 
Bateman,  James  Sbeehan,  and  Thomas  Kecne, 
and  several  other  medical  pupils. 

JprentJ  iWetofcfne. 

New  Method  of  treating  CircoceU,  by 
M>  BretcAet. 
Since  the  extirpation  of  the  spermatic  and 
scrotal  veins*  whose  varicose  dilatations  con* 
stitutes  circocele,  has  been  tried  without  suc- 
cess;  nearly  all  modem  surgeons  have  re- 
garded this  complaint  as   incurable;    they 
therefore  have  contented  themselves  with  pre- 
scribing palliative  remedies.   M.  Brescbel  has, 
however,  effected  a  cure  in  two  instances,  at 
the  H6tel  Dieu,  by  using  pressure  with  a 
small  pair  of  forceps,  something  like  those 
invented  by  Assalini  for  aneurism.    The  vein 
is  separated  from  die  other  component  parts 
of  the  cord,  and  the  forceps  are  applied  to  it> 
the  pressure  being  gradually  increased   by 
means  of  a  screw,  which  retains  the  two  plates 
of  the  instrument  in  contact.    The  question 
has  been  asked, — Whether  it  be  possible  to 
compress  between  the  instrument  the  sper- 
matic vein,  without  also  exposing  to  pressure 
the  other  parts  of  the  cord  ?   Upon  this  subject 
Bichat  has  remarked,  that  in  the  healthy  state 
it  is  easy  to  separate  the  spermatic  vein  from 
the  cord ;  and  that  in  the  dilated  state  of  the 
veins  in  tliis  complaint,  it  beooma  still  more 
simple.     In  the  operation  practised  by  M. 
Brochet,  only  the  principal  trunks  are  ob- 
literated, so  that  the  circulation,  after  the  tvat, 
is  still  carried  on  with  focility. 

jirtenie,  and  ite  Propertiee. 
M.  Carles  and  M.  Biett  have  shown,  that 
the  most  common    physiological    effects    of 
arsenic  are  an  increase  of  heat  throughout  the 


whole  body,  a  slight  burning  sensation  in  the 
throat,  extending  e\'en  to  the  stomach,  a  very 
remarkable  increase  of  appetite,  great  thirst 
and  diarrhoea,  an  augmentation  of  the  secretion 
of  urine,  of  the  perspiration,  and  of  the  saliva  \ 
although  diarrhoea  is  generally  caused  by  the 
use  of  it,  it  is  not  a  constant  symptom ;  for 
sometimes  constipation  to  a  great  extent  takes 
place.  As  a  therapeutical  agent,  according  to 
M.  Cazenave,  arsenic  possesses  very  remark- 
able virtues;  its  apyrexial  qualities  are  in- 
disputable, and  its  resolvent  action  is  very 
powerful;  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  combating  intermittent 
fevers,  and  as  a  remedy  in  some  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  it  is  invaluable.  In  eczema 
and  chronic  impetigo  it  has  been  found  very 
se{>viceable,  but  in  the  papulous  affections  it  is 
of  less  benefit,  and  in  nearly  all  the  different 
forms  of  porrigo,  acn^,  and  sycosis  it  totally 
fiiils.  In  elephantiasis  existing  in  scrofulous 
constitutions,  the  use  of  it  has  been  attended 
with  considerable  advantage.  The  prepara- 
tions preferred  by  the  author  are  Fowler's 
solution,  that  of  Pearson,  and  the  one  of  the 
arseniate  of  ammonia. 

Structure  of  the  Lymphatic  Vetteh. 
Professor  Mojon  says  that  the  appearance 
in  the  lymphatics,  which  anatomists  have  de- 
scribed as  valves,  are  in  reality  true  sphincters ; 
these  sphincters  arc  formed  by  circular  fibres, 
which,  diminishing  in  certain  parts  the  calibre 
of  the  lymphatic  tube,  occasion  the  appear- 
ance of  the  nodosities  which  are  seen  on  the 
surfiice.  These  contractions  are  still  more 
vuible  when  the  lymphatics  are  injected  with 
any  liquid ;  it  may  aUo  be  observed  when 
this  system  is  in  a  state  almost  varicose,  as  in 
a  subject  with  anasarca.  If  the  two  ends  of 
one  of  these  varicose  lymphatics  be  pulled 
upon  the  nodosities  disappear,  and  the  pre- 
tended internal  valves  are  no  longer  visible. 
The  fibrous  membrane,  of  which  Mascagni 
speaks,  appears  to  the  author  to  consist  of 
longitudinal  and  oblique  fibrils  crossing  each 
other,  the  longitudinal  behig  attached  to  the 
transverse  bands  which  constitute  the  sphinc- 
ters; thus,  the  longitudinal  fibres,  by  con- 
tracting, draw  one  sphincter  towards  the  other, 
whilst  the  oblique  ones  diminish  the  diameter 
of  the  tube:  by  means  of  this  mechanism,  the 
fluid  which  penetrates  into  a  lymphatic,  irri- 
tates the  portion  of  the  vessel  which  it  fills ; 
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U  oontnds  upon  itself,  diminishes  its  cavity.  • 
and  the  fluid  is  thus  propelled  along:  this 
peristaltic  action  is  synchronous  with  that  of 
the  intestines,  and  may  be  observed  in  the 
lymphatics,  which  traverse  the  mesentery,  by 
open:o|if  the  abdomen  of  an  animal  two  or 
three  hours  after  a  good  meal. 

Professor  Magon  says  that  by  admitting 
this  organisation,  he  can  explain  the  retrograde 
movement  of  liquids  in  the  absorbent  system, 
spoken  of  by  Darwin  and  others,  and  which 
is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  valves. 


Novel  Mode  of  Applying  Leechet, 

Dr.  Mojon,  of  Genoa,  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  applying  leeches.  He  places 
them  in  cupping-glasses,  and,  having  exhausted 
the  air  by  means  of  a  small  lighted  match, 
applies  the  gUss  to  the  part  from  which  he 
wishes  to  extract  blood ;  the  leeches,  thus  de- 
prived of  air,  more  quickly  &sten  upon  the 
distended  skin.  He  considers  that  this  very 
simple  and  facile  method  of  applying  leeches 
possesses  the  following  advantages  over  the 
common  method : — by  forming  a  vacuvm  the 
necessity  for  holding  the  glass  upon  the  place 
is  done  away  with ;  the  tense  state  of  the  skiH) 
caused  by  the  cupping-glass,  not  only  puts  it 
in  a  more  favourable  state  for  the  bite  of  the 
leech,  but  the  sensibility  being  somewhat  de- 
stroyed, the  pain  is  much  diminished,  the  blood 
continues  to  flow  into  the  glass  after  the  leeches 
have  fallen,  and  thus  almost  any  quantity  may 
be  obtained, 
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Diseased  Erectile  Tissue. — Tumours  of  the 
same  nature  found  in  the  Brain, 

M.  Farcy,  a  bachelor,  set.  25,  contracted 
syphilitic  ulcers  on  the  glans  penis,  blen- 
norrhagia,  and  pustules;  the  usual  remedies 
overcame  these  symptoms,  but  about  twelve 
months  afterwards  he  began  to  feel  trifling 
pains  in  the  right  testicle,  which  became 
slightly  enlarged;  many  different  plans  of 
treatment  were  resorted  to,  but  in  vain,  as  the 
tumour  gradually  increased  in  volume.  At 
the  end  of  four  years,  Professor  Majolin  re- 
commended the  removal  of  the  diseased  growth, 
as  the  patient's  health  had  become  much  dis« 
ovdeied  from  the  pain  and  inconveoience,  oe< 


casioned  by  the  enormous  distMrnon*  of  A* 
scrotum.    On  the  19th  of  July  be  undemDi 
the  operation,  from  which   he    rapidly  le- 
covered.    The  tumour  was  of  an  oval  tnm, 
ten  inches  in  its  greatest  diameter,  eight  in  the 
smaller  one ;  it  was  of  a  spongy  areolar  sub- 
stance, divided  in  many  places  by  septa,  and 
enclosed  in  a  fibrous  cyst,  from  one  to  three 
lines  in  thickness ;  a  large  cfoanttly  of  blood 
escaped  froih  it,  which,    bowerer,  did  not 
appear  to  come  from  any  particular  ressei, 
but  from  the  surface  in  generaL     Its  infefiar 
part  was  of  a  hard  elastic  teztnre,  pesfartfed 
by  numerous  canals  communicatiog  with  one 
another,  and  by  means  of  whii:h  the  blood 
freely  escaped.    This  portion  of  the  tuBMior 
was  boiled  for  a  considerable  time  in  distilled 
water,  and  exhibited  the  following  appear- 
ances:— ^it  became  much  hardened,  and  lost 
three  quarters  of  its  'weight ;  the  evaporated 
fluid  gave  gelatine ;  that  which  conld  not  be 
dissolved,  consisted  of  albumen  and  coagulated 
fibrin.    The  portion  contained  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  cyst  was  of  a  softer  texture,  some- 
what resembUng  adot  of  blood  in  appearance ; 
the  right  testicle  could  not  be  found. 

For  some  months  afterwards  this  gcotlemaa 
lived  very  freely  and  enjoyed  good  healdi. 
On  the  1st  of  October  he  complained  of  sUgbt 
itching  in  the  right  arm ;  this  symptom  soon 
disappeared,  but  on  the  5th  he  vas  seized, 
whilst  in  a  cafi,  with  numbness  and  loss  of 
power  in  his  right  hand ;  his  arm  then  becasM 
violently  agitated  with  spasmodic  contraction^ 
and  to  these  symptoms  succeeded  a  severe 
epileptic  fit  He  then  entered  the  MaiaoQ  ds 
Sant6  i  Chaillot,  when  he  had  paralyms  of  the 
right  hand,  cephalalgia,  and  frequent  returns  of 
the  epileptic  fits.  The  attacks  becam 
severe,  and  on  the  1st  of  November  he 

Autopsy. — ^On  opening  the  cranium  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death,  a  violei-ooloured  qiot 
was  found  in  the  left  hemisphere^  near  the 
junction  of  the  posterior  with  the  two  anterior 
thirds  of  the  ooebrum,  and  immediately  be- 
neath the  posterior  part  of  the  left  iatcial 
ventricle ;  this  proved  to  be  the  projection  ef 
a  tumour  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  as  large 
as  a  horse  chesnut;  near  to  it  was  iMuid 
another,  smaller  injsixe;  and  between  two  of 
the  convolutions  was  shuated  a  third,  of  the 
diameter  of  a  hazel  nut ;  two  tumours  of  the 
same  kind  were  found  in  the  right  hemiyhers!, 
but  more  towards  the  back  part  of  the  yen- 
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Vicle ;  the  substance  of  the  brain  roand  them 
was  in  a  state  of  rammollisement,  the  remaining 
part  being,  however,  perfectly  healthy. 

These  tumours  had  no  cysts,  and  were  very 
freely  supplied  with  blood;  in  their  interior 
was  found  a  structure  similar  to  the  diseased 
erectile  tissue  which  existed  in  the  scrotum ;  a 
saoguinous  spongy  substance  from  two  to  five 
lioea  io  thickness  surrounded  this. 


HdPITAIi   DA   LA  CHABITB. 

PoUoning  ftcm  NUric  Acid — Death  three 
mmtht  afterwardi-^Autopey^Sdrrhut  of 
tht  Pykrut^  and  commencement  of  the 
Duodenum,  with  enortnoui  dUatcUkm  of 
the  Stomach. 

Alphomsb  LBCLKRc,8etat.  34,  of  a  melancholy 
tiemperament,  drank  some  nitric  acid  eight 
days  before  his  admission  into  the  hospital. 
Ue  had  taken  a  considerable  quantity,  but 
immediately  afterwards  rejected  the  greatest 
portion   of  it    Magnesia  was  immediately 
given  to  him,  but  for  the  first  two  days,  he 
was  tormented  with  vomiting,  and  complained 
of  ardent  thirst,  great  pain  in  his  throat,  with 
difliculty  in  swallowing ;  leeches  were  applied 
to  the  neck  and  epigastrium,  and  emollients  of 
sJl  kinds  were  used.    At  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission, eight  days  after  this  event,  evident 
traces  of  the  action  of  the  poison  existed,  the 
inside  of  the  lips,  the  uvula,  the  arch  of  the 
palate,  and  the  back  part  of  the  throat  were 
entirely  covered  with  ulcerations,  and  scabs  of 
a  greyish  colour ;  the  parts  thus  injured  were 
swolleo,  painful,  and  gave  a  very  oflensive 
foetid  odour.    From  the  hoarseness  of  the 
voice,  and  pain  in  the  course  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, increased  during  deglutition,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  superior  part  of  the  larynx, 
and  oesophagus  was  the  seat  of  lesions  similar 
to  the  preceding.    The  gastric  symptoms,  such 
as  nausea,  vomiting,  and  pain,  had  much  di- 
minished at  tliis  time,  the  pulse  was  small,' 
varying  92  to  96,  and  there  was  no  febrile 
heat  of  skin.    Leeches  were  applied,  demul- 
cent drinksb  ud  a  diet  al  first  low,  but  after- 
wards consisting  of  milk,  were  prescribed  with 
so  much  advantage  to  tlie  patient,  that  at  the 
end  of  twenty-one  days  he  left  the  hospital. 

Strict  injunctions  were  given  to  him  respect- 
ing his  diet,  but  he  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  them,  for  three  weeks  after  his  departure 
he  again  presented  himself  for  admission  j  he 
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stated  that  the  pains  in  the  region  of  the  oeso- 
phagus and  stomach  had  returned,  and  that  he 
had  frequent  attacks  of  nausea  and  vomiting, 
accompanied  with  colic  pains,  and  constipa- 
tion ;  he  had  become  very  thin ;  his  pulse 
was  frequent  and  small ;  tongue  pale  and  dry, 
and  breath  very  foetid;  there  was  apparent 
fluctuation  in  the  abdomen  and  pain  on  pres- 
sure; he  complained  much  of  wind,  and  all 
the  medicines  which  were  given  to  him  Were 
instantly  rejected ;  he  continued  to  grow 
worse,  and,  on  the  2Ist  of  September,  he  ex- 
pired. 

On  making  an  examination  of  the  body  36 
hours  after  death,  the  stomach  was  found  enor- 
mously distended ;  at  the  fundus  the  mucous 
membrane  was  in  many  places  totally  de- 
8tro3red ;  the  pyloric  end  was  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  about  this  part  there  were  the 
remains  of  two  large  ulcerations  in  which  the 
cicatrisation  had  already  far  advanced.  The 
pyloric  orifice  was  so  small  that  a  small  sound 
was  with  difficulty  passed  through  it;  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  the  duodenum  for  an  inch  and  a  half, 
were  very  much  thickened  and  indurated; 
the  valve  itself  was  from  four  to  five  lines  in 
thickness,  and  on  being  cut  into,  exhibited  all 
the  symptoms  of  confirmed  scirrhus;  the  rest 
of  the  alimentary  canal  did  not  present  any 
appearance  of  disease,  nor  was  there  found 
any  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity ;  in  the 
oesophagus  traces  of  ulceration,  similar  to  those 
in  the  stomach,  existed. 

Tumour  weighing  four  pounds  a  half  ntuated 
in  the  Neck — Extirpation* 

PiBRaRD,  setat.  47,  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  for  an  enormous  tumour,  situated  on 
the  left  side  of  the  neck.  About  six  years 
ago,  he  perceived  a  slight  enlargement,  which 
was  perfectly  moveable;  for  four  years  this 
did  not  increase,  but  since  that  time  it  has 
acquired  the  size  of  a  man's  head.  It  extends 
from  the  sternal  portion  of  the  clavicle  upwards 
to  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  backwards  to  within 
an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  cervical  spinous  pro- 
ceiiscs;  it  is  hard,  lobulated,  and  moveable^ 
and  shaped  like  a  pear,  its  base  lying  on  the 
clavicle.  As  the  man's  healtli  was  not  much 
deranged  M.  Roux  on  the  3rd  of  August 
proceeded  to  operate.  *  He  made  two  semi- 
eUiptical  incisions  over  the  tumour,  and 
then  bavii^  carefully. dissected  to  the  baac^ 
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commenced  separating  it  from  the  attachments ; 
it  did  n»t  adhere  very  closely  lo  the  fasciae  of 
Oie  neck,  nor  was  it  connected  with  the  thyroid 
glaiid,  or  larynx];  it  was,  however,  lopsely  at- 
tached to  the  common  carotid  artery  and 
internal  jugular  vein,  by  cellular  tissue;  but 
between  it  and  the  external  carotid,  the  union 
was  so  intimate  that  it  became  necessary  to 
use  the  bistoury.  Several  arteries  were  tied, 
and  the  operator  was  compelled  to  place  two 
ligatures  on  the  external  jugular  vein,  which 


Dr.  Wilson  Philip  will  publish  a  work  on 
the  Effects  of  Minute  Doses  of  Mercary  in 
Combination  with  the  appropriate  Treattoent 
of  various  Diseases  in  restoring  ihe  Fimctions 
of  Health, 


the  operation  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve, 
and  one  or  two  branches  of  the  hypoglossal, 
were  divided,  a  slight  spasmodic  action  of  tlie 
larynx  was  then  perceived,  but  this  soon  sub- 
sided. The  wound  united  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, and  the  patient  became  rapidly  conva- 
lescent. 

« 

MISCELLANIKS. 
The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  resolved 


BOOKS. 

T  '^*'®  M<^i«l  Quarterly  Reinew,  No.  II., 
Jan.  loo-4. 

We  have  not  received  the  American  Journal 
-     of  the. Medical  Sciences,  or   the  Anericio 
^^     Cyclopaedia,  though  both  were  forwarded  tc- 
cordm?  to  thp  Ipti^rc/^r  iKa  tfau^,^      ftn. . 


was  then  cut  between  them ;  in  the  course  of     ^y^]?V^^h^  though  both  were  forwarded  tc^ 
the  ooeration   the  sunerior  krvn^.«I  np™.:     f^rdin^^othe  letters  of  the  Editor,.     There  is 


the  greatest  irregularity  in  the  deHveir  of  the 
American  journals,  they  do  not  reach  ns  for 
months  after  publication. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr.  Granft  Lecturei.-^We  read  a  note 
from  Dr.  Grant  in  another  Journal,  disavow, 
inghis  having  sanctioned  any  one  to  aononnce 
the  publication.of  hislectares  on  Compan. 
tive  Anatomy,  and  the  Journal,  alluded  to, 
copied  the  announcement  from  us,  jof  course 


.  xne  inunicipai  uouncii  ot  raris  has  resolved  ^y*^^  "««  announcement  irom  i 
to  make  considerable  improvements  in  the  hos-  I!!**^^'  acknowledgment  Dr.  Gmt's  mel 
pitals  of  the  capital,  and  more  particularly  as.  7JL^':^7oX^^^,ru^^ 
10  that  m  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  and  that  Hcatbns  of  Mr.  Taylor,  bookseller  to  tfaeLonl 
for  sick  children  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres.  The  *^°"  Universitv,  and  we  think  it  a  litUe  strange 
first,  though  it  contains  570  beds,  is  insufficient*  !!^f  he  should  make  the  announcement  with- 
fp,  the  nun.W  of  patienu  brought  for  .a™is-.  To^'.^ZJ.LT^):^:^^:^ 
sioii;  there  is  a  want  of  water  for  baUis,  and     we  arc  formidable  rivals  to  tbat  pnblicatiw 

we  should  not  use  any  unfair  mode  of  warftre 
towards  it.  And  now  let  the  other  parties 
concerned  to  breakfast  with  what  appelitecliey 

Profestor  Daxiis  Lectureton  Midwiferw 
at  the  London  C/>iroer«7y.— We  copied  the 
lists  of  students  at  the  University  and  Kin-'s 
College  from  the  ^Menaiim,  and  the  aik^ 

r- —- -^  iu  iiic     presention  was  made  bv  a  correspondent  ia 

Hospice  des  Orphelins,  which  is  capable  of     that  excellent  journal.    *It  was  most  unfeir  to 

holHina*  sn  tnanv     «lin»»k  *V.«..^  ...    .^ StatC    that' the    niimhAr    nf    ef»JI^M«.    ^^A-      i> 


the  sexes  and  different  classes  of  the  inmates 
are  not  so  divided  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is 
proposed  to  appropriate  the  House  of  Refuge 
in  the  Rue  de  I'Oursine,  now  vacant,  as  an 
•additional  recepUcle.  The  hospital  for  children 
a  so  crowded  that  it  is  most  unhealthy,  apd  as 
a  relief  it  is  intended  to  place  700  beds  in  the 


holding  so  many,  though  there  are  at  present 
only  180.  It  is  further  in  contemplation  lo 
enlarge  the  Hospice  Neckar.  The  Municipal 
Council  has.  appropriated  a  sum  of  350,000 
francs  for  the  expenses  of  these  improvements 
out  of  the  600,000  francs  allotted  to  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  the  hospitals  for  1834.* 

APOTHKCARIES'  HALL. 
Names  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the  Court 
of  Examiners  granted  Certificates  of  Quali- 
fication on  Thursday,  January  2nd. 


Henry  Bird 
Henry  Hayman    « 

James  Whittaker . 

J«hn  Wynne    •    • 


{ 


Swansea. 
Axminster. 
Bacop,  near 
Rochdale. 
St  Asaph. ' 


state  that  the  number  of  students  attending 
Dr.  Davis's  class  was  49,  when  it  reaHy  w» 
y«.  So  much  for.  the  veracity  of  correspondents. 

(?raccAi/«--The  Westminster  Medical  So- 
cicty  has  redeemed  its  character,  by  rescinding 
the  stultifying  proceedings  at  the  Ute  meetings'; 
Ihe  Gcuselte  will  be  in  ecstasies. 

A  Member  of  Ihe  Medical  Soaeiv  of  Lm-^ 
OCOT.— We  did  not  insert  the  copy  of  tJie  peti- 
tion on  Medical  Reform,  because  the  Sooetr 
cannot  sanction  jt.  ^ 

^^touncA/t^ormer.The  remarks  are  w«U 
deserved,  but  too  caustic. 

Dr.  Ryan  has  removed  his  residence  to  No 
4,  Great  Queen-street,  St.  James's  Park  West' 
minster.  ' 


All  Communications  and  Books  for  auwwcw 
to  be  forwarded  (free  of  expense)  to  the  Pub. 
Ii8faer,356,  Strand,  near  Kit^^sColkge*  . 
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LECTURES  ^^^  extend  as  far  as  I  btve  mentiooed.  Some- 
times a  considerable  part  of  the  skin  of  the 

^^  '*'""  dorsum  penis  will  ultimately  be  destroy  ed ;  and 

PRINCIPLES,  PRACTICE,  ^    OPE-  ^  recommend  you,  with  the  view  of  prevent- 

R  AT  IONS  OF  SURGERY,  ingsuch  mischief,  to  make  an  early  opening. 

•Bv  n»AB-«<>A»   <>.•«.««.«    ^^^^^^  Many  good  practical  surgeons  do  not  place 

BY  PROFESSOR  8AMI7BL  COOFBR.  implicit  rl|ian(i  on  the  doctrine  of  the  {nvi. 

Delivered  ai  the  Univertity  of  London^  ''ab^«  possibility  of  knowing  whether  a  pri- 

e^.i^  iQoo    iQiQ  ""^'y  ^^  **  venereal  or  not  by  its. mere  ap- 

oeffiofi  i»^z~iMt}.  pearance;  but,  it  may  be  the  wisest  maxim, 

_,    --__  when  you  are  in  doubt,  always  to  give  mer- 

•  ticnmB  i.xxii.,  DBLIVRRBD  MARCH  21, 1833.  pury  in  moderate  quantities.    Gentleman,  U 

Gentlbmbn, — Wlien  a  sore  is  situated  and^r  is  worth  your  while  to  remember  one  fact  m 

,  the  prepuce,  and  the  latter  is  so  swollen  that  it  .this  part  of  practice,  name^',  that  the  succes- 

cannot  be  drawn  back,  and  the  sore  examined,  ful  treatment  of  charfcres  in  general  materially 

you  should  always  be  careful  to  wash  the  matter  depends  on  the  kind  of  regimen  observed  bv 

away,  which  is  apt  to  collect  under  the  fore-  Ibe  patient ;  for  if  he  neglect  to  keep  himself 

skip.     For  this  purpose,  employ  a  solution  of  quiet — if  he  expose  himself  to  all  weatheri^ 

^  the  acetate  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  zinc;— in-  and  be  gfuilly  of  excesses — ^lie  will  be  exposed 

'  deed,  by  attending  to  cleanliness  in  cases  of  to  more  severe  consequences  than  other,  pa- 

this  kind,  you  are  doing  a  great  deal  towards  tients  with  similar  complaints,  who  conduct 

'the  cure;  and  now  that  the  plan  of  giving  themselves  more  prudently. 

'  mercury  in  moderate  quantities  is  generally  I  need   not  enlarge  upon  the  dressinjis 

preferred  to  a  violent  and  profuse  salivation,  proper  for  chancres  in  general ;  I  observe, 

you  would  do  no  material  harm  by  employing  that  astringent  lotions  usually  answer  bettte 

the  mineral  in  this  mild  manner,  even  though  than  greasy  applications;  ami,  when  there  is 

the  concealed  situation  of  the  sore  might  not  much  inflammation  around  the  s6fe,  you  should 

let  you  judge  of  its  exact  character.     In  such  enjoin  the  recumbent  position,  which  has  a 

a  case,  I  should  consider  the  exhibition  of  mer-  great  effect  in  promoting  the  cure  of  sores  on 

cury  in  moderate,  or  what  is  called  a//^aft're  tlie  genitals,  whatever  be    their    character. 

doses,  perfectly  justifiable.     Formerly,  '^when  Experience  will  soon  teach  you  that  quietude 

the  ulrer  could  not  be  seen,  and  when  it  was  has  here  vast  influence,  and  that  patients  who 

the  custom  to  salivate  the  patient  profusely,  avail  themselves  of  It  will  get  well  in   on^- 

the  question  as  to  whether  mercury  should  be  third  of  the  time  required  for  the  cure  of  an- 

'given  or  not  \yas  a  very  serious  one— it  was  other  patient  who  is  constantly  walking  about, 

'virtually  a  question,  whether  the  patient  should  and  going  out  in  the  damp  cold  air:  he  win 

or  should  not  undergo  a  long  and  violent  sali-  also  be  much  less  likely  to  have  secondary 

vation;  whether  his  constitution  should  be  symptoms. 

'subjected  to  severe  impairment  or  not ;  but  Gentlemen,  let  us  next  conskler  the  subject 

now  the  decision  does  not  involve  a  consider-  of  buboet.    The  venereal  matter,  or  poison,  in 

axion  of  this  importance.  its  passage  through  the  inguinal  glands,  fr^- 

There  is  one  kind  of  chanirre  which  occurs  quently  gives  rise  to  inflammation  and  en- 

on  (he  lining  of  the  prepuce,  reflected  over  largement  of  them,  which,  in  many  instance*, 

the  corona  giandis,  leading  to  an  accumulation  is  followed  by  suppuration  and  ulceration; 

of  nus  between  the  akin  of  the  dorsum  penis  the  swelling,  abscess,  or  sore,  thus  produced, 

and  the  corpora  caveitiosa.     If  you  do  not  is  termed  a  &i(6o,  a  name  derived  from  a  Greek 

'make  an  outlet  for  the  matter  collected  in  this  wprd  signifying  the  groin;  though,  if  the  pa- 

situatbn,  it  will  sometimes  spread  up  to  the  tient  happened  to  nave  a  primary  yenereal 

pubes;.  several  smalLopeningi  will  take  place;  sore  on  one  of  bn  ^geni,  lie  might  have  k 

Dttt  tbejr  will  be  lOfufflcknt,  and  the  matter  bubo  just  above  the  elbow,  neat  the  iuak 
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edge  of  the  biceps,  or  in  the  axilla,  so  that  a 
bubo  does  not  always  imply  a  disease  in  the 
groin,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word  would 
imply.    But,  gentlemen,  the  poison  of  syphilis 
may  make  its  wa^  into  the  system,  without 
exciting  any  inflammation  in   the  absorbent 
glands  of  the  groin,  or  other  region   of  the 
body;  no  bubo  at  all  may  intervene  between 
the  occurrence  of  the  primary  sore  and  the 
ebmnienceuent  of  secondary  symptoms.    la- 
•other  terms,  the  Utter  are  not  invariably  pre- 
ceded by  a  bubo.    On  the  whole,  buboes  form 
more  frequently  after  a  chancre  on  the  pre- 
pace>  than  af^r  one  on  the  glans ;  but  do 
3iot  set  down  every  inflammation  of  the  glands 
of  the  groin  as  venereal,  for  these  parts  are 
subject  to  various  enlargements  from   other 
causes.    Mr.  Hunter  observed,  that  when  the 
venereal  poison  affected  one  of  the  absorbent 
glands,  the  gland  that  inflamed  was  one  of 
the  nearest  to  the  primary  ulcer.    Such,  in- 
deed, is  the  fact ;  and  you  will  not  find  that 
the  absorbent  glands,  situated  in  the  course  of 
the  aorta  or  iliac  vessels,  are  ever  inflamed, 
and  brought  into  the  state  of  suppuration  by 
the  absorption  of  venereal  matter.    The  glands 
of  the  groin,  then,  may  inflame,  suppurate, 
and  ulcerate,  but  not  those  within  the  trunk. 
Mr.  Hunter  entertained  a  suspicion,  that  an- 
other criterion  of  a  venereal  bubo  was  the 
circumstance  of  its  involving  only  one  gland ; 
but,  at  the  present  day,  this  test  is  not  relied 
on  by  any  man  of  experience.     Frequently, 
in  venereal  cases,  several  glands  inflame ;  and 
sometimes  in  glandular  swellings  from  irrita- 
tion, only  one  gland  is  concerned.     Also  in  a 
bubo,  arising  from  scrofula,  there  may  be  only 
one  gland  affected  at  first ;  so  that  the  distinction 
suggested  by  Mr.  Hupter  cannot,  I  believe,  be 
depended  upon.    Another  character,  assigned 
by  Mr.  Hunter  to  a  venereal  bubo,  is  the 
quickness  with  which  it  generally  proceeds  to 
suppuration,  and  the  shortness  of  time  which 
the  matter  requires  to  make  its  way  to  the 
surface.     I  am  afraid  that  this  test,  also,  is  not 
of  much  practical  importance,  for  there  is 
great  variety  in  venereal  buboes  in  this  rc- 
^spect;  some  are  much  more  indolent  than 
others ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  the  invariable 
character  of  a  venereal  bubo  to  proceed  rapidly 
to  suppuration ;  for  while  some  of  them  are  very 
acute,  corresponding  more  or  less  to  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's description,  others  are  of  a  chronic  cha- 
racter ;  and  th  is  frequently  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  either  by  the  influence  of  scrofula  or  mer- 
cury; the  two  circumstances  which  Mr.  Hunter 
believed  would  generally  explain  the  greater 
slowness  of  certain  vanelies  of  bubo  than  of 
the  generality  of  them.     In  particular,  he 
thought  that  the  slowness  of  suppuration  in 
some  venereal  buboes  might  be  ascribed  to 
the  disease  having  taken  place  in  a  person  of 
'scrofulous  habit,  or  else  to  mercury  having 
already  had  some  effect  on  the  disease. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  notice,  in  practice,  that 
most  buboes,  not  truly  venereal,  are  preceded 
«nd  accompanied  by  more  or  less  disorder  of 


the  health;  and,  under  such  circonstaiioes, 
if  there  should  be  no  chancre  to  account  for 
the  bubo,  you  would  have  ground  for  sus- 
pecting, that  the  state  of  the  health  bad 
brought  on  the  glandular  enlargement  In 
relation  to  this  subject,  it  is  also  my  duty  to 
apprise  you,  that  when  the  patient  will  not 
admit  that  he  has  had  a  chancre,  or  yon  can- 
not discover  any  traces  of  one,  it  is  a  rule  in 
practice,  to  inquire  into  the  slate  of  the  nearest 
lower  extremity,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  any  inflammation,  wound,  boil,  or  son 
about  the  foot,  leg,  thigh,  or  nates,  any  bunnioo 
on  the  great  toe,  any  inflamed  bursa,  or  painfU 
com;  it  is  well  known,  that  the  inguisal 
glands  are  liable  to  inflammation  and  enlarge- 
ment, in  consequence  of  any  of  the  causes 
which  I  have  enumerated. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  treatment  of  a  bubo,  if 
it  be  a  venereal  one,  you  ought  to  be  guklcd 
by  the  same  principles,  which  I  recom  mended 
to  your  attention  when  speaking  of  primary 
sores :  the  remarks  I  have  delivei^  respecting 
the  doctrine,  that  venereal  primary  sores  may 
be  cured  without  mercury,  apply  also  lo  ve- 
nereal primary  abscesses  and  buboes.  A  Ithoogh 
Mr.  Hunter  referred  the  efficacy  of  vatrcaij 
to  a  specific  action  excited  by  it  in  the  consti- 
tution, which  action  is  represented  as  capable 
of  subduing  the  venereal  complaints;  yet  be 
entertained  a  particular  opinion^  with  respect 
to  the  modus  operandi  of  this  mineral,  in  the 
case  of  a  syphilitic  bubo ;  for  instance,  he  had 
a  high  opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  getting  the 
mercury  to  pass  through  the  diseased  giaod, 
which  usefulness,  real  or  imaginary,  most 
have  been  ascribed  in  part,  at  all  events,  to 
the  direct  influence  of  the  mercury  on  the 
gland,  in  its  passage  through  it ;  he  believed, 
that  in  this  way  buboes  were  sooner  cured 
than  when  mercury  was  differently  exhibited; 
and  it  was.  therefore  a  great  object  with  him 
to  rub  the  mercury  upon  a  surface,  from  which 
absorbents  proceeded  to  the  gland  affected. 
This  practice  is,  perhaps,  not  deemed  so  es- 
sential at  the  present  day,  and  some  very  good 
surgeons  even  think,  that  the  irritation  of  the 
mercury  will  sometimes  actually  bring  on 
swellings  of  the  absorbent  glands,  or  aggravate 
them  if  they  exist.    At  all  events  I  may  s^te, 
that  the  plan  is  not  universally  approved,  e»- 
pecially  when  there  is  acute  inflanunatioQ 
about  the  glands  affected.    When,  however, 
the  swelling  is  of  a  more  indolent  or  chroak 
nature,  the  practice  of  making  the  mercniy 
pass  through^  or  to  the  gland,  or  even  of  ap- 
plying it  to  the  groin  itself,  is  frequently 
adopted ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  soch 
method  has  an  influence  in  dispersing  the 
swelling.      On  the  contrary,  if    the   glattl 
should  be  very  much  inflamed,  and   highly 
painful,  the  value  of  the  practice  is  extremely 
questionable,  and,  as  I  have  said,  you  will  oc- 
casionally meet  with  practitioners  of  jn^aient 
and  experience,  who  are  decidedly  adverse 
to  it 

How  long  the  use  of  meicuixonghl  lo  be 
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eoiitina#4  m  OMtNtUiient  of  buboes,  tnd  whtt 
is  the  quaotitj^  rtmiisite  to  be  given  Y  are 
questions  to  which  aiflerent  replies  would  h% 
made  by  tbe  surgeons  of  differeot  schools  :  I 
consider  myself  to  be  of  that  party,  which, 
while  it  admits  the  possibility  of  curing  all  thft 
forms  of  syphilis  without  mercury,  fully  admits 
the  general  usefulness  and  superiority  of  this 
mineral  as  a  means  of  checking  and  eradi- 
cating the  disorder ;  that  it  is  the  best  meant 
of  lessening  the  risk  of  secondary  symp- 
toms, and  of  quickening  the  cure  of  many 
Ibrms  of  tbe  disease.  But,  for  this  purpose,  I 
should  say,  that  long  continued  and  full  coursei 
ef  mercury  are  hardly  ever  requisite.  lo 
former  times,  when  buboes  yielded  with  to- 
lerable celerity,  it  was  the  common  rule  to 
continue  tlie  mercury  for  about  six  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  entirely  left 
e6r,  and  bark,  sarsaparilla,  and  other  tonics 
gives.  Such  was  the  general  plan,  whea 
buboes  yielded  in  a  moiderate  time.  But, 
when  they  subsided  very  rapidly,  then  tbe 
mercury  was  given  for  at  least  three  weeks  or 
a  month  after  the  healing  of  the  bubo.  But, 
genUemen,  you  will  of^n  find,  that  buboes 
will  not  heal  after  mercury  has  been  per- 
severed in  for  a  long  lime,  and  more  espe* 
cially  when  the  health  is  much  disordered  by 
it;  I  should  say  then,  that  after  you  have 
reason  to  believe  that  all  specific  action  baa 
subsided,  and  when  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  mercury  itself  is  seriously  im- 
pairing the  health,  so  that  no  salutary  proceti 
can  go  on  in  tbe  system,  then  mercury,  which 
has  already  been  given  too  long  and  too 
freely,  should  be  discontinued  without  delay. 
Here  the  discontinuance  of  the  mercury  is 
necessary,  and  snch  other  medicines  given  as 
are  likelV  to  produce  an  improvement  of  the 
general  health.  Too  long  a  perseverance  with 
mercury  will  oflen  retard  the  cure  of  a  bubo^ 
«-nay,  will  sometimes  so  derange  the  con- 
stitution, that  ulceration  will  spread  from 
this  cause  alone,  and  assume  a  very  daogeroas 
condition. 

Gentlemen,  in  scrofulous  constitutions,  either 
the  influence  of  the  mercury,  or  the  derange, 
ment  of  the  system,  arising  from  the  united 
eflVets  of  this  mineral  and  of  the  disease  tA« 
gether,  will  frecniently  give  rise  to  scrofuloos 
enlargements.  VVhen  mercury  is  so  employed 
for  primary  venereal  sores,  as  to  occasion  a 
MX  saturmtion  of  the  system,  if  there  be  a 
tendency  to  scrofula,  this  abuse  of  mercury 
will  frequently  act  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the 
latter  diseese,  and  its  continuance  be  sure  to 
render  tbe  patient's  condition  worse.  Its 
lurther  exhibition  would  change  the  scro- 
ftilous  abscess  into  a  foul  spreading,  ill*con« 
ditioned  ulcer,  or  into  a  pfaagedsrnic  sloughing 
disease,  which  might  eventually  prove  fatal. 
Here  the  discontinuance  of  mercury  is  a  sine 
fii4  fsofi  in  any  plan  likely  to  be  attended 
with  benefit)  ana,  instead  of  looking  vp  to 
tteicuiy  for  a  care,  yon  sbonld  look  to  re* 
ef  another  description,  namely,  bark. 


quinine,  sarsaparilla,  the  diluted  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acids,  and  narcotifis,  such  as  hy* 
oscyamus,  conium,  opium>  tbe  acetate  or  mu* 
riate  of  morphia,  &c.  In  some  cases,  also,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  such  medicines  as  art 
ccQsidered  to  have  a  peculiar  influence  over 
scrofula,  namely,  iodine,  or  the  carbonate  of 
soda. 

In  the  local  treatment  of  «  bubo,  it  is  a  good 

rule  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  open  tho 

swelling,  unless  you  find  the  matter  has  a  ten* 

dency  to  spread,  and  then  the  sooner  it  is  opened 

the  better.  You  will  find,  tlmt  tbe  matter  is  not 

in  the  glands  themselves,  but  in  the  surround* 

ing  cellular  membrane*    In  common  examples, 

the  skin  should  be  suffered  to  become  tbiii 

before  an  opening  is  made,  and  then  a  pnnc* 

ture  may  be  made  with  a  lancet  or  double- 

edged  bistoury,  but  if  tbe  skin  should  be  much 

undermined  by  tbe  matter,  and  separated  frosi 

the  subjacent  parts,  then  some  surgeons  would 

prefer  opening  the  abscess  with  caustie.    In 

tliis  manner,  you  might  destroy  some  of  tJio 

diseased  skin,  and  leave  a  very  free  opening, 

well  calculated  for  the  ready  outlet  of  the  maW 

ter,  and  for  obviating  all  risk  of  the  formation 

of  fistulap  and  sinuses.    One  eoosideration  in 

fovour  of  not  opening  buboes  too  soon,  is,  that^ 

after  matter  has  collected  within  them,  It  majr 

be  absorbed  again,  as  soon  as  the  constitution 

becomes  affected  with  mercury,  and  then  no 

opening  at  all  would  be  required.    Gentlo* 

men,  when  I  was  on  the  subject  of  suppuration* 

it  was  explaine<l  to  you,  that  you  would  mora 

frequently  find   the  absorption  of  purulent 

matter  illustrated  in  venereal  buboes,  than  ia 

any  other  kinds  of  abscesses.    This  fact,  theto* 

fore,  is  a  consideration  in  fiivonr  of  not  opening 

such  abscesses  too  soon. 

^  When  the  bubo  is  much  inflamed,  antiphlo* 

gistic  treatment  will  be  necessary,  as  well  w 

mercury.    Specific  inflammations,  if  common 

only,  you  will  find  are  not  altc^otber  out  ef 

tbe  control  of  ordinary  antipblogistie  remedies* 

You  ought  then  to  apply  leeches,  and  oold 

evaporatin|r  lotions,  u  in  common  ioflamma* 

tbos ;  or,  if  cold  applications  will  not  aDSwer« 

use  emollient  ones,  as  poultices  and  fomeota* 

tions.    When  a  bubo  becomes  a  sore,  tho 

local  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  an* 

pearances,  character,  and  condition,  which  too 

ulcer  may  exhibit.    In  relation  to  this  subject^ 

I  have  already  given  you  general  directions^ 

when  on  the  subject  of  ulcers,  and  I  need  nol 

now  revert  to  them.    When  all  specific  action 

has  ceased  in  the  bubo,  the  disease  is  of 

eourse  only  a  common  sore,  or  a  sore  of  on* 

of  tbe  characters  which  I  have  explained  tn 

you  in  a  former  lecture.  .Some  bubo•^  when 

the  patient  has  been  taking  a  great  quantity  of 

mercury,  will,  after  bursting,  leave  the  skin  in  aa 

undermined  state,  with  callous  and  irregulat 

edges.    These  are  mostly  obstinate  rases,  and 

wiU  sometimes  remain  unhealed  for  monthi. 

So  difficult  is  it  lo  bring  aneb  nkcit  into  n 

^▼ourable  condition  by  eommoa  means,  that 

aenm  fugeonc  cot  amy  the  hard  calioQi  a%r 
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of  the  skio,  ts  a  measare  that  at  once  removes 
one  dilBcuUy  in  making  the  parts  heal.  Instead 
of  this  plan,  I  prefer  applying  a  strong  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  callous  edges,  of 
the  ulcer,  or  rubbing  them  freely  with  the 
nitrate  itself.  Then  their  hardness  will  gra- 
dually subside  and  disappear ;  but,  in  the  event 
of  the  case  resisting  this  mode  of  treatment, 
you  will  be  justified  in  practising  excision  of 
the  hardened  and  diseased  edges  of  the  ulcer. 
In  this  condition  of  a  bubo,  you  will  also  find 
the  liquor  arsenicalis,  given  internally,  useful. 
Change  of  air,  and  seapbathing,  will  also  fre- 
quently be  of  very  essential  service. 
.  The  next  subject,  gentlemen,  is  to  the  se- 
condary symptoms  of  syphilis.  Whoever  pays 
close  attention  to  tliis  extraordinary  disease, 
will  generallv  remark,  that,  previously  to  the 
occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms,  the  consti- 
tion  is  somewhat  disordered,  there  is  more 
or  less  fever  present,  accelerated  pulse,  head- 
acb,  loss  of  appetite,  pains  in  the  shoulders,  or 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  inability  to  sleep ; 
indeed  almost  all  patients  are  particularly  rest- 
less for  two  or  three  days  before  the  appearance 
of  any  secondary  symptom,  before  they  com- 
plain of  a  sore  Uiroat,  or  perceive  any  traces  of 
cutaneous  disease  about  them.  According  to 
the  Hunterian  doctrines,  when  secondaiy 
symptoms  take  place  (for  as  I  have  told  you,  it 
IS  uncertain  whether  they  will  take  place  or 
not,  and  a  proportion  of  primary  sor^  consi- 
dered to  be  venereal,  are  never  followed  by 
secondary  symptoms)  when,l  say,  the  secondary 
symptoms  come,  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  thev  are 
more  disposed  to  occur  in  some  parts  of  the  body 
than  in  others.  On  this  account,  Mr.  Hunter 
divides  the  parts  afi^ected  into  two  orders,  the 
first  order  containing  those  parts  in  which  the 
secondary  symptoms  usuallv  first  show  them- 
selves, namely^  the  throat  and  skin ;  the  second; 
including  parts  in  which  the  disease  produces 
its  influence  at  a  later  period,  as  the  periosteum 
and  the  bones,  to  which  some  surgeons  now 
add  a  few  other  parts,  the  periosteum,  and 
especially  the  testicle;  for  one  form  of  dis- 
eased testicle  occurs  in  patients,  who  have  suf- 
ered  severely  from  venereal  complaints,  and  is 
considered  a  syphilitic  afleetion.  Then  I  should 
mention  the  iris,  which  ought  perhaps  to  rank 
in  the  second  order  of  parts.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Hunter's  opinion,  respecting  the  throat 
and  skin,  agrees  pretty  well  with  general  expe- 
rience, and  modern  surgeons  are  inclin^  to 
accede  to  his  doctrine  in  relation  to  them; 
however,  you  will  find  pains  in  the  bones 
sometimes  precede  the  sore  throat  and  cutaneous 
eruption.  I  have  seen  nodes  follow  a  primary- 
sore  as  the  first  secondary  symptom,  and  this 
has  also  been  noticed  bv  others.  I  once  at- 
tended a  medical  gentleman,  who  had  no 
aore  throat,  and  no  cutaneous  eruption;  yet 
he  had  nodes.  It  is  generally  considered  that 
the  average  interval,  between  the  primary  and 
the  secondary  symptoms,  varies  from  six  to 
twelve  weeks;  but  it  may  extend  to  several 
"•ontfas,  or  according  to  some  reports  to  one  of 


two  years.  Without  undertaking  to  decide 
whether  the  last  opinion  be  correct  or  not,  I 
may  safely  say,  that  it  admits  of  doubt,  and 
that,  e^enerally  speaking,  the  interval  rarely 
exceeds  three  months.  When  we  find  that 
the  same  surgeons,  who  admit  the  possibility, 
and  assert  the  occurrence,  of  an  interval  of  two 
years,  likewise  admit  the  entrance  of  the  poi- 
son into  the  system  without  the  presence  of 
any  ulcer,  or  primary  sore  at  all,  we  see  in  this 
circumstance  a  possible  explanation  of  the  late 
commencement  of  secondary  symptoms  in  par- 
ticular cases.  These  genUemen  suppose,  that 
the  virus  may  pass  into  the  system  without 
any  ulcer  at  all,  and  this  very  assumption  of 
course  puts  an  end  to  the  plausibility  of  the 
other  opinion  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
so  very  late  an  occurrence  of  secondary  symp- 
toms. But,  gentiemen,  as  I  have  already  told 
you,  in  reference  to  primary  sores,  I  may 
state,  that  the  secondary  symptoms  rarely  com- 
mence later  than  three  months  after  the  cure  of 
the  sore;  sometimes  they  come  on  mncfa 
earlier ;  nay  even  before  the  primary  sore  is 
healed.  There  are  few  surgeons  who  have 
not  met  with  cases,  in  which  there  were  at  the 
same  time  an  uncured  chancre,  an  unh^ed 
bubo,  sore  throat,  iritis,  and  so  forth,  existing 
altogether. 

The  cutaneous  eruption  presents  consider- 
able varieties.  A  few  years  a^o^  it  was  con- 
sidered that  no  eruption  was  venereal,  unless 
it  had  a  copper-coloured  appearance,  and  was 
sraly.  Mr.  Hunter  represents  the  skin  as 
becoming  mottled  at  first,  and  tells  us  that 
appearance  will  come  out,  and  fiide  away 
again  repeatedly.  Now,  this  observalioa 
must  have  been  overlooked  by  former  sur- 
geons, who  endeavoured  to  prove  that  syphi- 
litic symptoms  invariably  proceed  from  bad  to 
worse ;  for  here  we  find  it  stated,  by  their 
own  great  authority,  that  the  eruption  some- 
times disappears  and  then  returns;  that  the 
disease  fluctuates;  yet,  the  doctrine  that  Mr. 
Abemethy  coUectetl  by  his  inquiries  from  all 
the  most  experienced  surgeons  in  London, 
was,  that  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  are  con. 
tinually  progressive;  that  when  there  is  a 
sore,  unless  mercury  be  given,  the  sore  wouki 
always  become  worse,  and  a  true  venereal 
eruption  would  never  disappear.  The  true 
syphilitic  eruption  is  said  to  be  characterixd 
by  its  being  scaly,  and  of  a  copper  or  reddish- 
brown  colour;  small  copper-coloured  spots 
first  showing  themselves,  and  the  cuUde  then 
peeling  off,  desquamating,  as  the  phrase  is. 
Some  of  these  blotches  conjoin,  so  as  to  form 
extensive  patches;  but  others  of  the  same 
colour,  ana  decidedly  syphilitic,  are,  on  ac- 
count of  their  diminutive  size  and  particular 
figure,  sometimes  termed  the  lenticular  syphi- 
litic lepra.  The  venereal  eruptk>n,  accordion 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  consists  of  copper- oolourca 
spots  on  the  skin,  accompanied  by  desqua- 
mation, which  leaves  the  subjacent  cuticle 
thicker  and  thicker  as  this  process  goes 
on,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  catkle 
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Wliich  peels  off.  If  the  disease  advance 
further,  scabs  will  forni,  sappuretion  will  take 
place  under  them,  and  the  result  may  be  a 
secondary  venereal  ulcer,  which,  when  thus 
produced,  affects  principally  such  parts  of  the 
skin  as  are  iu  contact  with  other  portions 
of  the  cutis,  like  the  fold  of  the  nates,  the 
angle  between  the  scrotum  and  thigh,  or  in 
the  armpit.  In  these  situations,  the  erup- 
tion, instead  of  being  scaly,  has  a  raised 
turfnce,  from  which  a  whitish  matter  fre- 
quently oozes.  These  scaly  eruptions  first 
appear  on  the  face,  hands,  and  wrist,  after- 
wards on  the  breast  and  the  extremities,  where 
they  are  generally  remarked  to  be  particularly 
numerous,  and  to  assume  the  form  of  lepra, 
or  psoriasis.  There  is  another  circumstance 
deserving  of  attention^  namely,  when  the  palm 
of  the  hand  or  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  the 
cuticle  is  very  thick,  is  affected,  an  appear- 
ance is  produced,  constituting  what  is  often 


correspondence  and  uniformity  between  the 
primary  and  secondaiy  symptoms  of  syphiUs 
to  admit  of  the  views  which  1  have  been  men-r 
tioning  to  you.  In  fiict,  Mr.  Carmichael's 
doctrines  suppose  the  existence  and  operation 
of  a  plurality  of  poisons ;  but,  if  such  be  partly 
the  truth,  we  are  scarcely  yet  prepared  for  its 
reception ;  nor  will  it  account  for  many  per* 
plexing  phenomena  exemplified  in  venereal 


Secondary  venereal  ulceration  is  often  pre- 
ceded by  an  eruption,  some  part  of  which, 
after  repeated  desquamation  and  scabbing,  is 
converted  into  sores ;  but  in  other  instances,' 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin  takes  place^ 
independently  of  any  eruption,  and  uloentioa 
follows ;  and  occasionally  inflammation,  sup- 
puration, and  secondary  venereal  ulceration, 
will  occur  over  nodes.  Secondary  venereal 
nlcen  have  not  any  reeular  and  constant 
appearance;  sometimes  they  are  superficial. 


termed  the  iypMUHc  lepra  and  pwriatit  of     of  a  round  shape,  of  a  chronic  character,  and 


the  hands  and  feet.  Mr.  Carmichael,  like 
Mr.  Hunter,  regarded  this  scal^  copper- 
coloured  eruption,  as  characteristic  of  true 
syphilis,  and  though,  says  he,  there  are  other 
eruptions,  which  are  venereal,  or  the  conse- 
quence of  venereal  complaints,  yet  they  are 
not  truly  syphilitic.  He  notices  pustuUr, 
tubercular,  and  papular  eruptions;  but  he 


disposed  to  heal  favourably;  othen  evince  the 
peculiarity  of  healing  in  the  centra  and  ex* 
tending  at  the  circumferance,  the  unhealed 
part  Ixsine  of  a  tawny  colour,  with  sharp 
edges,  and  a  foul  bottom.  An  experienced 
sureeon,  immediately  he  sees  an  ulcer  of  this 
kind,  will  be  led  to  suspect  its  veneraal  cha- 
racter; its  tawnj  appesranoe,  its  shape,  and 


does  not  consider  these  as  consequences  of    its  situation,  will  induce  him  to  entertain  m 


a  true  Hunterian  chancre,  but  refen  them 
to  primary  sores  of  other  descriptions.  The 
ayphilitic  eruption,  according  to  Mr.  Car- 
michael,  always  consists  of  scal^  blotches,  in 
the  form  either  of  lepra  or  psoriasis,  and  un- 
attended with  fever ;  or  I  should  rather  say, 
there  is  not  so  much  fever  present  with  these 
eruptions  as  with  either  of  the  others,  namely, 
the  papular,  the  tubercular,  or  pustular.  You 
are  aware,  gentlemen,  from  what  I  have  aU 
ready  explained,  that  Mr.  Carmichael  attaches 
so  much  importance  to  the  form  of  the 
eruption,  that  he  considen  it  poesible  to  tell 
by  the  inspection  of  the  cutaneous  disease, 
what  has  been  the  character  of  the  primary 
sore.  In  short,  he  divides  the  venereal  dis- 
ease into  four  species  or  varieties.  The  flnt 
of  these  is  the  9caiy  venereal  dUeoie,  or  that 
which  is  correspondent  to  the  Hunterian  de- 
scription, the  chancre  having  a  hardened  edge 
and  base,  and  when  the  bones  are  affected, 
their  shafts  and  harder  parts  chiefly  suffering, 
the  nodes  being  true  ones,  and  the  eruption 
acaly,  in  the  form  either  of  psoriasis  or  lepra. 
The  second  is  the  papular,  so  called  from  the 
character  of  its  eruption,  which  nay  follow 
gonorrhoea,  and  what  some  surgeons  call  the 
gonorrheal  ttleer  of  the  prepuce  and  corona 
glandis.  The  third  is  the  tubercular,  as  being 
attended  with  an  eruption  of  this  character ; 
and  the  fourth  is  the  putiular  variety  of  the 
venereal  disease,  so  called  also  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cutaneous  affection.  But,  as  I  have 
already  informed  you,  this  doctrine  does  not 
gain  much  ground  in  London,  where  the  most 


suspicion,  that  it  has  been  preceded  by  other 
venereal  complaints.  But  you  must  not  con- 
clude, from  the  mere  look  of  a  sore,  that  it  is 
certainly  venereal;  always  take  into  con- 
sideration the  history  of  the  case,  before  you 
give  a  positive  opinion. 

Besides  these  secondary  symptoms,  I  must 
not  omit  to  specify  the  ragged  ulcerated 
fissures  and  clefts  seen  on  the  nates,  or  about 
the  anus,  and  especially  in  the  fold  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  nates,  and  between  the  peri^ 
neum  and  the  thigh,  or  sometiaies  even  about 
the  roots  of  the  finger  nails.  In  the  latter 
case,  matter  forms  under  the  nail,  which  be- 
comes detached ;  this  case  is  called  the  ven^ 
real  whitlow,  the  discharge  from  beneath  the 
nails  being  remarkable  for  its  strong,  foetkl,  and 
peculiarly  disagreeable  smell. 

I  may  also  notice,  as  an  accidental  occur- 
rence, the  production  of  wartt :  in  some  works 
on  the  venereal  disease,  you  will  find  a  de- 
scription of  warts,  which  occur  in  the  situ- 
ations where  there  has  been  a  previous  sore. 
If  my  own  judgment  can  be  trusted,  I  never 
saw  any  warts  which  were  really  venereal,  if 
the  effect  of  mereury  be  taken  as  a  test,  which, 
to  be  sure,  is  a  very  fallacions  one ;  at  all  events, 
I  have  never  seen  any  warts  which  could  not 
be  cured  either  by  excision,  by  ligature,  by 
caustics,  or  by  stimulating  treatment,  and  ne 
bad  consequences  ever  followed,  though  mer^ 
cury  was  not  given.  I  am  not  surprised, 
therefore,  to  hear  of  surgeons  renouncing  all 
idea  of  any  warts  being  of  a  venereal  kind. 
Some  warts,  occurring  in  venereal  patieat^ 


experienced  sargeons  do  not  find  ftuflldeni    aoquiie  a  laige  aii^  eapeciiUy  in  women,  9' 
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weotxfe  Um  Mom  of  eond^hmata.  Fortncrlj 
il  wai  the  practice  to  salivate  patienta  for  the 
core  of  tb^  eicreecencet,  and  this  tometknes 
More  profusely  th&n  for  a  sore  throat  or  a 
ebancre ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
when  the  system  was  thus  brought  and  kept 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,  the  warts 
generally  diminished,  and  were  ultimately 
enred;  a  drcnmslance  that  confirmed  the  idea 
entertipned  by  the  old  surgeons,  that  they  were 
truly  veoereal.  It  was  eiactly  on  the  same 
priocipie  that  a  decision  was  commonly  made 
fa  former  days  about  the  character  of  many 
Other  ayraptoma;  and  when  they  yielded  to 
pereury,  they  were  pronounced  to  be  vcne« 
Nil }  yet  it  was  known  at  least  thirty  years 
ago,  that  warts  could  be  as  permanently  and 
certainly  cured  by  the  knife,  ligature,  escha- 
letici,  and  stimulating  applications,  as  by  the 
tfapleyment  of  mercury;  and  wtiat  is  still 
ttere  to  the  point,  it  waa  known  that  the  cure 
Waa  radical.  On  what  principle,  then,  eould 
lb«  severe  measure  of  a  long  and  profuse  sail* 
vatioa  be  vindicated  7 
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PalhUogy  and  Treatment  of  Ooitritit. 

CcfrfLBMBNi^You  recollect  that  at  our  but 
Meeting  I  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  some 
4f  the  general  facts  eonneeted  with  the  patho* 
logy  of  gastritis,  and  showed  you  that  th« 
etatement  made  by  Broossais,  that  inflamma- 
tioQ  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  similar  affection 
•f  some  part  of  the  intestines,  has  not  been 
eonfirmed  by  the  investigations  of  more  recent 
observeri ;  but,  on  the  contrary*  that  their  ex«* 
perience  goes  to  disprove,  iq  various  instanc«i^ 
iie  validity  of  this  assertion.  But,  when  I 
say  that  this  statement  has  been  disproved,  it 
ie  only  as  taken  in  the  general  and  extended 
aense.  The  fiict  of  their  frequent  co-existooce 
baa  been  proved  v*— the  statement  that  they  are 
always  associated  has  been  found  incorrect. 
Another  thing  connected  with  this,  which  has 
been  also  established  by  repented  observation^ 
ll^  that  the  cases  in  which  they  are  commonly 
combined  are  those  in  which  a  secondary  af- 
leetion  of  the  mucous  surfoce  of  the  digestive 
tube  comes  on  during  the  course  of  a  fover ; 
ae  that*  if  in  fever  a  gastritis  supervenes,  you 
will  commonly  have  enteritis  |  or  if  the  fever 
be  complicated  with  enteric  inflammation,  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  will  partake  in 
the  diseasfd  action. 

I  have  described  some  of  the  more  promi- 
Wit  symptoms  of  gastritae,  and  directed  your 
■*^*—  aoi  only  to  tilt  uMUAiry  eympieiiu^ 


as  mentioned  in  books,  but  also  !•  oflMit 
which  have  either  been  pamedover,or  slightly 
noticed,  by  authors ;  as  for  instance,  dysphagia* 
oppression  and  sense  of  constriction  ftboot  tho 
prccordia,  globus,  pains  relieved  by  cold  and 
acid  drinks,  &c.,  and  that  obstinate  hiccup, 
which,  in  casea  where  there  is  reaaon  to 
suspect  gastritis,  marks  infiamiaatioii  of  the 
cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  I  sUted,  thai 
hiccup  alone  does  not  prove  the  existence  ol 
inflammation  of  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  sto* 
mach,  unless  where  symptoms,  indicetivo  of 
gastric  inflammation,  prevail  at  the  aame  time. 
I  laid  before  you  the  actoal  sUte  of  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  value  and  certainty  of  dia* 
gnosis,  as  derived  from  an  inspeciioii  of  tho 
tongue ;  and  showed  you  that  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  it,  Muce  it  has  been  proved  thai 
we  have  the  most  opposite  conditions  of  the 
digestive  tube  accompanied  by  a  similar  coo* 
dition  of  the  tongue ;  and  that  there  is  no 
peculiar  modification  of  the  one  oorrcspoodiag 
exactly  and  constantly  with  any  peculiar  Modi- 
fication of  the  other.  The  oonoluskm  to  be 
deduced  from  these  focls  is,  that  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  digce* 
tive  tube,  we  are  not  authorised,  nod  would 
frequently  err,  in  taking  the  tongue  alone  aa 
our  guide  in  practice ;  and  you  may  lay  down 
this  as  a  rule,  and  an  important  oomi^if  we 
look  through  the  whole  range  of  tlie  history 
of  medicine,  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  poiol 
out  any  symptom  which,  taken  singly,  is  deci« 
dedly  indicative  of  any  one  particular  eon* 
dition  of  an  organ.  You  will  find  that  this 
proposition  is  not  only  extensive  in  ite  scope 
and  relations,  but  also  of  extreme  value  in  iu 
appficatlon.  You  will  commonly  hear  peraons 
saying,  this  is  such  a  disease  for  this  symptoQ 
is  present,  and  that  is  such  a  disease  for  such 
a  symptom  is  extremely  well  marked.  Bui 
there  is  no  single  symptom  which  poinU  out* 
with  certainty,  any  peculiar  condition;  and 
to  arrive  at  a  just  and  well-grounded  diag no« 
sis,  you  must  always  take  the  whole  group  of 
existing  phenomena,  connect  the  ligbte  wluch 
they  collectively  throw  upon  the  case,  and 
then  make  a  cautious  decision.  It  vasy  be 
objected  to  this,  that  there  are  particular  aigns, 
as,  for  instance,  the  stethoacopic,  which  point 
out  distinctly  particular  steles  of  organa.  It  ie 
said  that  gargwHiement  is  decidedly  indica- 
tive of  a  phthisical  cavity,  that  esgtipAmy 
points  out  a  particular  stage  of  pleuritic  oAh 
sion,  and  that  metaUie  tinkling  is  an  une^i. 
vocal  proof  of  pneumothorax.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  fact ;  even  in  these  caaes  you  are  no* 
authorised  to  depend  on  any  sign  or  sympten 
teJken  alone*  If  yon  ground  your  deciston  on 
any  individual  sign,  you  will  very  often  foil  la 
arriving  at  the  truth. 

I  showed  yon  that  the  sympathetic  irritetie* 
of  gastritis  varied  according  to  the  pecaUar 
character  of  the  disease,  and  the  habit  aad 
degree  of  susceptibility  of  the  patient  i  thai, 
generally  speaking,  the  more  intcBse  the  die* 
sue  is  the  aoi»  aimnw  ^  ite 
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but  that,  ia  &1I  cases,  tfaey  are  consiclerabljr 
modified  by  predisposition  (I  use  this  term  for 
want  of  a  better),  the  sympathetic  irritation 
being  reflected  on  the  lungs  in  cases  where 
these  organs  are  naturally  unsound,  and  on 
the  brain,  where  the  patients  have  a  tendency 
to  disease  of  that  organ.  I  endeavoured,  also, 
to  impress  on  you  the  fact,  that  these  irritations 
ate  at  first  functional;  but  when  long  con- 
tinued or  marked  by  extreme  severity,  they 
atre  very  apt  to  terminate  in  organic  disease. 
r  illustrated  this  point  by  several  examples  :— 
I  shall  give  a  few  more  of  this  kind  before  I 
enter  on  the  treatment  of  gastritis. 

If  a  patient  labouring  under  acute  gastritis 
has  bad  cough,  if  respiration  be  very  much 
hurried,  and  the  distress  of  the  chest  great, 
and  that  these  symptoms  are  overlooked  or 
neglected,  you  will  find  that  the  cough,  which 
was  at  first  only  a  result  of  functional  disease, 
will  at  last  point  out  an  organic  aflTection  of 
the  lung.  Again;  let  a  patient  labouring 
trader  gastritis  have  severe  headach,  restless- 
ness, and  irritation ;  suffer  these  symptoms  to 
go  on  and  increase  in  violence,  and  the  great 
probability  is,  that  they  will  terminate  in 
arachnitis.  The  obvious  deduction  from  these 
iacts  is,  that  when  a  sympathetic  irritation  has 
ekisted  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able intensity,  it  is  very  probable  that  there 
is  more  or  less  of  organic  derangement  pro- 
duced, and  we  are  not  to  expect  to  be  able  to 
remove  it  by  merely  attacking  the  original 
seat  of  the  disease. 

The  last  great  rule  which  I  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  you  was,  that  where  these  sym- 
pathetic irritations,  these  affections  of  the  ner- 
vous, respiratory,  and  circulating  systems  were 
extremely  well  marked,  the  ordinary  local 
symptoms  were  more  or  less  wanting,  but 
that  this  does  not  by  any  means  ioiply  the 
stibsidence  of  the  original  disease.  This  is  a 
most  important  law  in  patholog)'. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  entered  into  a  detail  of 
the  sympathetic  irritations  connected  with  the 
brain  and  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system ; 
to-day  we  shall  consider  the  sympathetic  rela- 
tions, as  connected  with  the  viscera  of  the 
thorax.  If  you  look  to  the  cases  of  acute  gas- 
tritis, mentioned  in  works  on  toxicology,  you 
will  find  that  in  cases  of  gastritis,  produced  by 
swallowing  corrosive  poisons,  the  patient  has 
oDen  frequent  hard  cough,  the  breathing  is  at 
first  hurried,  then  becomes  protracted  and 
laborious,  and  that  death  is  generally  ushered 
in  by  tracheal  rattle.  The  same  symptoms 
are  observed  in  cases  of  acute  idiopathic  gas- 
tritis; hurried  breathing,  extraordinary  hard 
and  almost  laryngeal  couvb,  sometimes  occnr- 
ing  in  paroxysms,  sometimes  constant.  For 
the  first  few  days  it  is,  generally  speaking, 
dry;  as  it  progresses,  there  is  more  or  less 
expectoration.  At  first  it  is  the  result  of 
sympathy,  there  is  as  yet  no  organic  affection 
of  the  respiratory  system,  and  the  disease  is 
purely  functional;  still  it  b  of  importance^ 
aad  eatitled  to  your  particuliT  attentioD,  be* 


cause  in  consequence  of  the  apparent  identity  of 
the  symptoms,  it  is  often  mistaken  for  disease  of 
the  substance  of  the  lung  or  its  mucouA  lining. 
The  existence  of  a  gastritis  is  frequently  over- 
looked; the  ordinary  symptoms  of  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  tenderness  on  pressure, 
and  thirst,  are  overlooked,  and  the  sympa« 
thetic  relations  alone  are  attended  to.  Observe 
what  mischief  may  result  from  this  error.  The 
treatment  of  acute  aff'ections  of  the  lining 
membrane,  or  parenchymatous  tissue  of  the 
lung,  is  very  different  from  the  treatment  of  a 
gastritis.    In  the  one  case  bleeding  is  na« 
cessary;   in  the  other,  its  efficacy  may   be 
doubtful,  or  the  practice  even  dangerous :  in 
one,  tartar  emetic  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
expeditious  means  of  effecting  a  cure ;  in  the 
other,  the  use  of  antimonials  has  the  worst 
effect.    It  will  strike  you  that  ;n  such  cases 
percussion  and  the  stethoscope    are  of  in« 
estimable  value.     You  are  called  to  attend  a 
patient  in  fever,  you  find  he  has  cough,  hurried 
breathing,  and  perhaps  pain  in  the  chest; 
from  a  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  case 
and  the  primary  symptoms,  you  have  reason 
to  think  the  case  is  one  of  gastritis,  and  you 
wbh  to  know  whether  the  symptoms  be  purely 
sympathetic,  or  caused  by  organic  disease  of 
the  lung.    In  such  a  case,  a  person  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  stethoscope  is  completely 
helpless,  and  unable  to  decide  the  point.  This, 
I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  is  a  very  common . 
case,  and  should  be  a  strong  inducement  to  the 
study  of  the  stethoscope.    What  advantage 
does  a  knowledge  of  the  stethoscope  give? 
It  leads  to  the  formation  of  an  accurate  dia- 
gnosis; it  points  out  either  that  there  is  no 
disease  in  the  lung,  or  if  there  be,  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptom,  and 
therefore  that  you  should  look  for  its  cause 
in  some  other  situation.     You  find  a  person 
with  laboured  and  rapid  breathing,  perhaps 
fifty  or  sixty  in  a  minute ;  you  are  struck  with 
the  apparent  lesion  of  the  respiratory  systemt 
but  on  percussing  the  chest  and  using  the  ste« 
thoscope,  3'ou  find  the  respiration  perfectly 
clear,  or  perhaps  a  slight  bronchitis,  insufficient 
to  account  for  such  violent  symptoms.  Where 
such  phenomena  arc  observed,  you  will  often 
find  that  they  are  connected  with  a  gastritis, 
particularly  where  there  is  fever  and  the  local 
signs  of  a  gastric  inflammation.    I  can  tell  you, 
from  a  most  extensive  experience,  that  in  such 
cases  you  can  inform  the  patient's  friends,  that 
the   most  sudden  and  decided  relief  will  be 
experienced  from  the  use  of  iced  water,  and 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  epigastrium. 
You  can  have  hardly  an  idea  of  the  rapidity  " 
with  which  all  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
irritation  are  removed  by  this  practice.    Cases 
of  this  extraordinary  sympathetic  irritation 
are  very  common  in  children,  but  you  will 
also  frequently  meet  with  them  in  adults. 

I  have  been  called  to  decide  the  question, 
whether  a  disease  was  pneumonia  or  gastritis, 
where  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  twe  practitioners*    Now^  it  'is  very 
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•asy^lo  come  to  a  proper  decision  in  such 
men  There  is  one  point  which  you  should 
always  hold  ia  view>  and  that  is,  the  length  of 
iime  the  Mymptomt  hate  lasted-  If  symptoms 
of  pulmonary  disease  have  been  going  on  for 
four  or  five  days,  and  at  the  end  of  thai  time 
you  find  that  there  ia  no  perceptible  organic 
disease  of  the  lung,  you  may  be  certain  that  it 
is  gastric  irritation  ;  because  if  it  were  organic 
disease  of  the  lung,  it  would  have  shown  itself 
before  that  time,  and  could  be  detected  by 
percussion  or  by  the  stethoscope.  We  have 
had  many  cases  of  these  sympathetic  irritations 
of  the  lungs  in  the  Mealh  Hospital,  which  re- 
covered under  the  treatment  for  gastritis,  and 
where  the  patients,  by  some  excess  or  error  in 
diet,  brought  on  the  pulmonary  symptoms 
again,  and  they  were  removed  a  second  time 
by  putting  them  on  a  low  diet  Before  I  quit 
this  subject,  I  wish  to  make  one  remark  by 
way  of  caution.  When  you  have  discovered 
the  ezbience  of  Ihe^e  sympathetic  irritations, 
you  should  not  be  thrown  off  your  guard,  and 
consider  them  only  as  functional  affections. 
You  should  examine  the  next  day  and  the  day- 
after,  for  you  may  find  that  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  actual  disease  of  the  lung  has 
taken  place.  You  shoukl  )>e  therefore  watchful, 
and  never  omit  making  a  daily  examination ; 
for  if  the  sympathetic  irritation  be  severe,  it 
is  very  apt  to  run  into  actual  organic  disease. 

Gentlemen,  we  now  come  to  speak  of  the 
treatment  of  simple  acute  gastritis.  Here 
there  are  three  principal  indications.  One  of 
these  is  to  remove  inflammation  as  speedily  as 
possible.  You  cannot,  as  under  other  circum- 
stances, leave  this  disease  to  nature ;  the  organ 
affected  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
life ;  and  if  you  do  not  cut  it  short  at  once,  a 
typhoid  state  comes  on,  to  which  the  ordinary 
and  efiicient  means  of  antiphlogistic  treatment 
are  inapplicable.  The  first  indication  then  is 
to  cut  short  the  inflammation  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  next  thing  is  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  any  thing  into  the  stomach 
which  will  excite  the  physiological  action  of 
that  viscus.  You  are  aware  that  while  the 
stomach  is  engaged  in  tlie  process  of  digestion, 
its  vascularity  is  very  much  increased,  and  tliat 
this,  which  in  healtli  is  merely  a  physiological 
condition,  is  unaccompanied  by  any  kind  of 
danger.  But  in  a  state  of  disease  it  proves  a 
source  of  violent  excitement,  and  superadds 
very  much,  to  the  existing  inflammation.  You 
must,  therefore,  be  extremely  cautious  with 
respect  to  what  enters  your  patient's  stomach, 
and  carefully  remove  every  thing  capable  of 
adding  to  the  excitement  which  always  attends 
gastritis.  The  third  indication  in  the  treat- 
ment is  to  modify  and  remove  the  sympathetic 
or  secondary  imtations. 

Now  I  shall  suppose  that  we  have  to  treat 
a  case  of  simple  acute  gastritis  not  produced 
by  the  swallowing  of  corrosive  poison  or  indi- 
gestible food.  Here  we  have  a  patient  labour- 
ing under  violent  inflammation  of  one  of  the 
most  important  organs  in  the  body ;  and  the 


qpiestion  is,  are  you  to  adopt  the  onUoaty 
and  usual  mode  of  stopping  inflaminatioii  by 
opening  a  vein  in  the  arm  7  1  must  heve  state» 
that  we  are  very  much  in  want  of  a  series  of 
well-established  facts  to  guide  our  practice  on 
this  point,  and  to  inform  us  how  nr  general 
bleeding  is  useful  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
stomach.  At  the  present  period,  the  question 
is  by  no  means  settled,  and  the  practice  is  un- 
certain. I  l>elieve,  however,  that  when  we  are 
called  in  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease^ 
where  the  patient  is  young  and  robust,  the 
stomach  previously  healthy,  the  fever  high, 
and  the  pain  great,  we  may  have  recourse  to 
general  bleeding  with  advantage ;  bearing  this 
in  mind,  however,  that  you  are  not  to  expect 
to  cut  short  the  inflammation  by  the  use  of  the 
lancet.  Inflammations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  perbaps 
of  the  lungs,  are  not  to  be  overcome  at  once 
by  the  lancet ;  the  only  cases  in  which  yoo  can 
expect  to  cot  ^hort  an  inflammatory  attack  are 
those  in  which  the  parenchymatous  tissue  of 
an  organ,  or  its  serous  membrane,  is  affeeied. 
This  is  a  general  and  important  law.  Yon 
'will  often  be  able  to  cut  sliort  a  hepatitis  or  a 
pneumonia  by  a  single  bleeding*  bat  you  will 
not  by  the  same  means  be  able  to  repress  a 
bronchitis  or  an  inflammation  of  the  muooiis 
membrane  of  the  intestines.  If  you  bleed  ia 
gastritis,  bleed  at  an  early  period;  not  too 
hirgely,  or  with  the  expectation  of  cutting 
short  the  inflammation,  but  in  order  to  prepare 
your  patient  for  the  grand  agent  in  effecdng  a 
cure — local  bleeding.  This  is  the  prinaple  on 
which  you  are  to  employ  the  lancet. 

In  the^reatment  of  gastritis  there  is  nothing 
more  useful,  nothing  more  decidedly  elfica- 
cious,  than  the  free  and  repeated  applicatioa 
of  leeches,  whether  the  case  be  idiopathic,  or 
produced  by  the  swallowing  of  a  corrosive 
poison.  In  this  treatment  of  acute  gastritis, 
you  will  frequently  see,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  instances  of  the  rapid  and  decided 
utility  of  medical  treatment ;  you  will  see  the 
vomiting  subside  almost  immediately,  the  epi- 
gastric pain  and  tenderness  disappear,  the 
cough  and  headach  relieved,  the  fever  subside, 
and  the  tongue  change  after  the  applicatioo  of 
leeches.  To  remove  the  symptoms,  the  best 
and  most  effectual  means  are  leeches;  and 
these  must  be  applied  again  and  again,  accord- 
ing to  the  duration  and  obstinacy  of  the  ^oip- 
toms.  Here  I  wish  to  make  one  remark  of 
importance.  From  an  opinion  very  prevalent 
in  former  times,  that  pain  and  inflammatioa 
were  inseparable,  the  older  practitiooers 
thought  that  when  the  pain  ceased  the  inflam- 
mation also  ceased ;  and  hence  many  of  our 
predecessors,  and  Tfear  some  of  our  oontemr 
poraries,  never  think  of  re-applying  leeches, 
no  matter  what  the  existing  symptoms  may  bc^ 
if  pain  has  been  relieved  by  the  first  applica- 
tion. Nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  this 
practice.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  paia 
and  epigastric  tenderness  are  removed  by  the 
first  applicatioo  of  leeches  bot  the  hreauting 
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is  stUt  qntck,  the  fever  high,  and  the  thirst 
ajrdent.  So  long  as  these  symptoms  remain,  the 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  still  going  on. 
The  mere  subsidence  of  pain  or  tenderness  of 
the  epigastrium  should  never  prevent  us  from 
resorting  to  the  application  of  leeches.    In 
leeching  the  belly  for  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
apply  a  poultice  over  tlie  leech  bites,  with  the 
view  of  getting  away  as  much  blood  as  possible. 
I  am  not  iucuned  to  approve  of  this  practice. 
The  weight  of  a  poultice  is  frequently  trouble- 
some, and  the  heat  produced  by  it  disagreeable; 
the  patients  desire  cold,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  will  often  throw  off  their ' bed-clothes, 
feeling  a  degree  of  relief  from  exposing  the 
epigastrium  to  a  stream  of  cool  air.  Some  prac- 
titioners have  applied  pounded  ice  over  the  sto- 
mach with  good  effects,  as  we  see  it  frequently 
applied  to  the  head  with  the  same  results  in 
cases  of  e  ncephalitis.    Agaiiv  the  application 
of  pottUioes  causes  an  oozing  hemorrhage, 
the  amount  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  cal- 
culate, which  is  often  hard  to  be  arrested,  and 
which;  in  debilitated  persons  and  children,  has 
the  effect  of  lessening  the  powers  of  life  with- 
out removing  tlie  original  disease.     It  is  much 
better  to  leech  again  and  again  than  to  do  this. 
Where  there  is  not  much  epigastric  tenderness 
▼ou  any  apply,  a  cupping-glass  over  the  leech 
bites  with  advantage,  as  you  can  get  away  as 
much,  blood  as  you  choose,  and  the  tendency 
to  afler-hsemorrbage  from  the  leech-bites  is 
diminished  by  the  application  of  the  cupping- 
glass.    In  very  young  subjects  the  tendency 
to  obstinate  bsmorrhage  from  leech-bites  is  so 
great,  that  many  practitioners  are  afraid  to  use 
leeches,  and  1  believe  some  children  have 
been  sacrificed  to  this  fear.     The  best  piode 
of  managing  this  is,  if  the  leech  bites  cannot 
be  stopped  by  the  ordinary  means  (and  in 
very  young  children  they  seldom  can),  to  stop 
them  at  once  by  tiie  application  of  caustic.  Do 
not  lose  time  in  trying  to  arrest  the  flow  of 
blood  with  flour,  or  lint,  or  sticking  plaister ; 
wipe  the  t>lood  off  the  bite  with  a  piece  of 
soft  dry  lint,  plunge  into  it  a  piece  of  lunar 
caustic  scraped  to  a  point,  give  it  a  turn  or 
two,  and  the  whole  thm^  is  settled ;  and  you 
can  generally  go  away  witJi  the  agreeable  con- 
sciousness of   having  prevented  all  furtlier 
danger,  and  without  being  uneasy  lest  your 
patient  should  bleed  to  death  in  your  absence. 
With  respect  to  the  management  of  the 
bowels  in  acute  gastritis,  a  few  observations 
will  suffice.    You  will  always  have  to  obviate 
the  effects  of  constipation ;  both  in  the  acute 
and  chronic  form  of  the  disease  there  is  always 
more  or  less  constipation ;  in  fact,  the  same 
condition  of  the  bowels  is  generally  observed 
in  both.    Now,  if  you  attempt  to  relieve  this 
constipation  in  acute  gastritis,  by  administering 

Surgaiives,  you  will  most  certainly  do  a  vast 
eal  of  mischief.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach  in  such  cases;  the 
mildest  purgatives  are  instantly  rejected,  even 
cold  w«ter,  or  effervescing  draughts  are  olWa 


not  retained,  and  a  single  pill  or  powder  is  fre- 

2 uently  thrown  up  the  moment  it  is  swallowed. 
Jnder  such  circumstances,  it  is  plain  that  the- 
administration  of  purgative  medicine  is  totally 
out  of  the  question.  £ven  though  the  stomach 
should  retain  >he  purgative,  you  purchase  its 
operation  at  too  dear  a  price ;  for  it  invariably 
proves  a  source  of  violent  exacerbation,  kind- 
ling fresh  inflammation  in  an  organ  already 
too  much  excited.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
best  thing  you  can  employ  to  remove  consti- 
pation is  a  purgative  enema,  repeating  it  ac- 
cording to  the  urgency  or  necessity  of  the  case. 
Where  there  is  no  inflammation  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  you  may  employ 
injections  of  a  strong  and  stimulating  nature, 
with  the  view  not  merely  of  opening  the 
bowels,  but  also  of  exercising  a  powerful  re- 
vulsive action.  I  shall  mention  here  an  in- 
teresting fiict,  proving  that  stimulant  injections 
have  a  decided  revulsive  effect;  and  that  their 
influence  extends  not  onlv  to  other  portions  of 
the  intestinal  tube,  but  also  to  distant  parts  of 
tlie  system.  In  South  America,  where,  from 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  prevalence 
of  bilious  affections,  sick  headach  is  a  very 
common  and  distressing  symptom,  a  common 
mode  of  cure  is  to  throw  up  the  rectum  an 
extraordinary  enema,  composed  of  fresh  cap- 
sicum, and  other  aromatic  stimulants.  The 
irritation  which  this  produces  acts  as  a  very 
e£Bcacious  and  speedy  revulsive,  causing  the 
almost  immediate  removal  of  the  cerebral 
symptoms. 

In  those  cases  of  eastritis,  where  not  only 
purgatives,  but  even  the  mildest  substances  are 
rejected,  the  plain  common  sense  rule  is  to  give 
Dothins.  Where  cold  water  is  borne  by  tlie 
stomach  it  may  be  taken  in  small  quantities, 
as  often  as  the  patient  requires  it.  Solid  ice, 
too,  may  be  given  with  decided  benefit  There 
is  a  mistake  which  prevails  with  respect  to 
the  employment  of  ice  in  gastritis,  which  I 
wish  to  correct  Some  persons  object  to  its 
use,  and  reason  in  this  way : — persons  who 
have  taken  a  quantity  of  cold  water,  or  ice, 
when  heated  by  exercise,  have  been  frequently 
attacked  with^ gastritis  and  fever,  and  conse- 
quently the  use  of  these  substances  must  be 
attended  with  danger  in  case  of  gastric  inflam- 
mation. This,  however,  is  faUe  reasoning; 
you  need  not  be  afraid  to  order  your  patient 
ice  ad  libitum ;  depend  upon  it,  there  is  no 
danger  in  employing  either  ice  or  cold  water  in 
gastritis.  There  is  nothing  so  grateful  to  the 
patient  as  ice.  Let  a  quantity  of  it  be  broken 
up  into  small  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  walnut ; 
let  your  patient  take  one  of  these  pieces,  and, 
having  held  it  in  his  mouth  for  a  few  moments 
to  soften  down  its  angles,  let  him  swallow  it 
whole.  The  effect  produced  by  this  on  the 
inflamed  surface  of  the  stomach  is  exceedingly 
erateful,  and  the  patient  has  scarcely  swal- 
lowed one  portion  when  he  calls  for  another 
with  avidity.  It  will  be  no  harm,  gentlemen, 
if  I  should  here  mention  to  yon  a  secret  worth 
kaowiog.    There  ue  few  things  so  good  for 
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that  miserable  sickness  of  the  stomach,  which 
some  of  you  may  have  felt  after  a  night's  Jol- 
Uflcation  with  a  set  of  pleasant  fellows,  as  a 
glass  of  ice ;  Byron's  hock  and  soda-water  are 
nothing  to  it. 

After  the  first  violent  s3mptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease have  been  subdued,  I  believe  the  very 
best  thinsT  which  can  be  given  is  cold  chicken 
broth.  The  point  which  we 'are  always  to 
keep  in  view  is  to  remove  infiammation  from 
the  stomach,  and  this  should  regulate  the  use 
of  every  thing  taken  into  the  stomach.  I 
believe  we  might  derive  much  advantage  from 
anodyne  injections  in  gastritis.  I  cannot  say 
that  1  have  ever  employed  them  in  such  cases; 
but  if  I  were  to  reason  from  their  utility  in 
other  forms  of  abdominal  inflammation,  I 
should  be  induced  to  look  upon  them  as  en- 
titled to  some  consideration.  There  is  an- 
other point  to  which  I  will  briefly  advert. 
la  the  treatment  of  acute  gastritis,  there  is 
nothing  more  commonly  used  than  effer\'escing 
drangfats;  yet  I  have  frequently  seen  them 
produce  distinct  irritation  of  the  stomach.  In 
cases  where  gastric  irritability  is  excessive,  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  give  effervescing 
draughts,  or  if  you  do,  watch  their  imme- 
diate effect ;  see  how  the  first  one  has  agreed 
with  the  stomach  before  you  venture  to  give 
any  more.  Patients  labouring  under  this 
disease  should  be  kept  extremely  quiet,  as 
frequently  a  slight  motion  brings  back  the 
vomiting.  Every  thing  which  is  swallowed 
should  be  in  small  quantity ;  a  large  quantity 
of  any  substance  frequently  causes  a  return  of 
the  vomiting,  by  distending  and  irritating  the 
stomach.  One  of  the  best  things  you  can 
give,  and  the  best  way  of  giving  it,  is  iced 
lemonade,  giving  a  tablespoonful  from  time 
to  time.  The  extremities,  which  are  gene- 
rally cold  in  cases  of  intestinal  disease,  should 
be  swathed  in  warm  flannel. 

I  shall  mention  here  a  rule  which  should 
be  carefully  observed  in  the  after  treatment. 
A  patient  has  recovered  from  the  violent 
symptoms  of  the  disease ;  the  fever,  thh-st, 
pain,  epigastric  tenderness,  and  sympathetic 
affections  have  subsided ;  but  he  still  is  con- 
fined to  bed,  and  in  a  state  of  great  debility. 
Some  patients  under  these  circumstances  have 
been  unfortunately  lost  by  allowing  them  to 
sit  op  in  bed,  or  on  the  night  chair.  The 
nurse  will  sometimes,  through  ignorance,  suffer 
a  patient,  thus  enfeebled,  to  risk  his  life  by 
sitting  up  in  bed ;  sometimes  during  the  course 
of  the  night  she  is  overcome  by  sleep ;  the 
patient  has  a  call  to  empty  his  bowels ;  and 
not  wishing  to  disturb  her,  attempts  to  get 
up,  and  is  found  in  some  time  afterwards 
Bitting  on  the  night  chair  quite  dead.  This  is 
an  unfortunate  termination  for  the  physician 
as  well  as  the  patient  A  German  author, 
Hoffmann,  has  written  a  treatise  on  the 
danger  of  the  erect  position  after  acute  dis- 
eases ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  work,  which 
IS  a  ver>'  interesting  one,  he  cites  numerous 
iwttttoea  of  iu  bad  effects.    Not  veiy  long 


since,  a  tuitient  was  lost  in  the  Mesth  Het- 
pital  by  the  nurse  allowing  him  to  sit  up  after 
a  severe  attack  of  enteritis.  Such  miso  was 
the  melandioiy  cause  of  death  in  die  case  of 
the  late  Mr.Hewson,  one  of  my  best  aad 
earliest  friends:  He  got  a  severe  attack, 
which  was  subdued  with  difficulty*  and  his 
convalescence  was  doubtful  and  protracted. 
One  night,  in  the  absence  of  his  attendant, 
he  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  emptpng  bis 
bowels,  and  was  found  some  Ume  afterwanb 
on  the  night  chair  nearly  dead.  He  was  ia- 
mediately  brought  back  to  l>ed,  and  the  ne- 
cessary means  employed  to  relieve  him,  bet 
without  much  benefit,  for  he  never  recovered 
the  effect  produced  on  his  debilitated 
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Du  Touchez,  or  Vaginal  BjeammaOm. 

Tub  general  rules  for  examipation  per  va^- 
nam  are  suflicientl^  understood.  We  knov 
that,  in  general,  it  is  performed  by  the  index 
finger,  lubricated  either  with  lard  or  soint 
other  mucilaginous  substance,  applied  a1oD« 
the  perineum,  and  is  passed  into  the  oriike 
of  the  vagina,  near  its  posterior  commissare, 
in  order  to  avoid  coming  into  contact  with  the 
clitoris;  the  woman  should  be  in  the  erect 
position,  so  as  to  allow  a  descent  of  the  uteroi 
from  its  own  gravitv,  and  clad  so  that  you 
might  not  hurt  her  feelings  of  modesty.  Bet 
there  are  numerous  details  which  arc  still  left 
in  oblivion,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  de- 
scribe. Thus  it  is  not  indifferent  to  lubricate 
the  finger  with  cerate,  with  oil,  or  with  buuer, 
particularly  when  the  examination  precedes 
the  application  of  the  speculum  ;  the  ointment 
conceals  the  parts:  butter,  unless  it  be  pre- 
viously melted  forms  lumps,  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  some  morbid  secretion ;  oil,  there- 
fore, is  preferable  in  all  cases. 

In  some  women  the  situation  of  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  is  so  high,  that  the  finger  can 
reach  it  with  difficulty,  which  frequently 
results  from  the  great  size  of  the  external 
labia  in  fat  women ;  and  in  such  a  case  it  is 
important  to  place  the  woman  in  an  inclined 
position  (about  25  or  30  degrees),  as  for  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  or  at  the  edge  of  a  bed, 
with  the  legs  abducted,  or  separated,  and  ihe 
feet  supported  by  two  chairs;  the  operator 
must  then  place  himself  between  the  thighs^ 
and  separate  with  care  the  labia  majors,  so 
that  his  hand  might  immediately  come  to  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina^  gaining  thus  xiearlv  an 
indi.  -         -  -         ' 
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It  is  in  tbeM  cases  csptclally  that  it  is  n«« 
oessary  to  apply  with  precision  the  general 
rule,  which  prescribes  to  place  the  thumb, 
extended,  in  an  abduct  direction,  or  separated 
between  the  eaternal  labia,  the  middle  ring 
and  little  fingers  equally  extended  and  ab- 
ducted from  the  index  finger,  between  the 
buttocks  and  against  the  perineum,  which  the 
middle  finger  caki  raise  a  little ;  at  the  same 
moment  we  request  the  patient  to  bear  down, 
and,  with  the  left  hand  placed  against  the  hy- 
pogastrium,  the  operator  endeavours  to  press 
the  viscera  upwards,  and  subsequently  the 
uterus  downwards.  Sometimes  it  is  also  ne* 
cessary  to  desire  the  woman  to  walk  about  an 
hour  or  two  previous  to  the  examination.  I 
have  contrived  by  this  means  to  lower  the 
position  of  the  uterus  In  a  patient,  who  was  in 
the  ward  of  Saint  Augustin,  who  had  a  poly- 
pus at  the  neck  of  this  orphan,  the  pedicle  of 
which  the  finger  could  not  attain  before  I. 
adopted  this  precaution.  In  cases  still  more 
difficult,  it  is  advisable  to  introduce  both  tJio 
middle  and  index  fingers  together,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  entire  hand  may  even  be  in- 
troduced. The  vagina  at  other  times,  though 
the  woman  be  pregnant,  or  near  the  time 
of  parturition,  is  sufficiently  distensible  to 
allow  of  its  admission ;  but  then  it  is  necessary 
to  proceed  with  much  caution  and  slowness, 
and  also  to  follow  closely  the  rules  that  are 
laid  down  for  the  introduction  of  the  speculum ; 
setting  aside  the  difficulty  of  the  introduction 
of  the  whole  hand,  this  method  is  preferable 
to  the  examination  with  one  or  two  tiogers. 

In  the  ordinary  mode  of  examination  you 
must,  as  the  finger  penetrates,  examine  the 
whole  vagina  attentively ;  and,  in  order  to  do 
this,  you  must  proceed  from  below  upwards, 
pcrlbrming  a  half  circle  with  the  finger  around 
the  walls  of  the  vagina.  It  is  now  six  years 
ago,  that,  from  having  neglected  this  precau- 
tion, I  was  deceived  in  a  woAian  from  St. 
GermainV  I  examined  for  a  long  time  with- 
out discovering  a  polypus,  about  the  size  of  a 
nut,  which  had  implanted  itself  in  the  middle 
and  posterior  part  of  the  vagina. 

in  scrofulous  women,  on  pressing  the  finger 
backwards,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  vagina,  we 
sometimes  feel  a  crepitation  produced  by  some 
of  the  lymphatic  ganglia  either  in  a  state  of 
induration  or  inflammation,  which  gives  rise  to 
tymptoms  analogous  to  those  of  other  diseases 
of  the  vagina  and  uterus ;  it  is  sufficient  for 
me  to  warn  you  of  this  error,  to  prevent  you 
from  falling  into  iL 

But  it  is  especially  the  examination  of  the 
neck  and  body  of  the  uterus  that  demands 
great  dexterity,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
parts  of  this  organ.  It  is  essential  to  perform 
the  examination  per  vaginamwith  both  bands, 
if  it  be  necessary  to  examine  the  circumference 
of  the  uterine  neck ;  itt  foct,  the  extremity  of 
the  finger  introduced  can  touch  readily  the 
vagina  and  the  neck  of  the  uterine  organ  to 
the  Mitat  of  half  of  its  circumference,  but,  in 
<«detto«Miiiliat  iti  whoto  €ii«amf««iice,  tiM 


arm  must  make  on  itself  a  complete  movement 
of  rotation,  a  thing  that  is  impossible ;  there 
would  be  then,  if  the  surgeon  examined  only 
with  one  hand,  half  of  the  vagina  and  neck  of 
the  uterus  in  contact  with  the  nail  of  the  finger; 
thus  it  is  evident  that  the  exploration  would 
be  very  Incomplete. 

The  uterine  neck  presents  an  infinite  num* 
ber  of  varieties,  not  only  diflfbring  in  different 
women,  but  in  the  same  woman  at  different 
periods;  it  presents  different  characters,  and 
It  is  of  great  importance  not  to  confound  the 
normal  conditions  with  the  pathological  ones^ 
It  would  be  impossible  here  for  me  to  indicate 
them  ail ; — extensive  experience  on  the  livings 
and  examinations  on  the  dead,  will  give  you 
much  better  information  than  all  the  doctrines 
I  can  advance.  At  the  menstrual  epoch,  and 
even  some  days  afterwards,  the  uterine  neck  is 
softer  and  more  voluminous  than  ordinary ;  it 
presents  the  same  sensation  to  the  finger  as  in 
the  second  month  of  pregnancy  ;  it  is  in  the 
same  state  after  frequent  sexual  intercourse; 
during  this  epoch,  and  even  a  short  time  before 
and  after  menstruation,  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus  is  sufficiently  dilated  to  admit  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  finger,  which,  on  introductiou, 
comes  into  contact  with  a  smooth  tissue,  like 
serous  membrane.  In  all  cases,  then,  we  should 
be  cautious  in  coming  to  a  conclusion. 

At  all  other  times,  dilatation  of  the  neck  of 
the  uterine  organ  indicates  a  serious  disease, 
either  existing  or  impending.  If  the  finger, 
on  introduction,  instead  of  feeling  a  smooth 
and  polished  membrane,  receives  the  impres- 
sion which  would  be  given,  for  example,  by 
the  mucous  membrane,  there  is  certainly  some 
disease.  We  find,  again,  the  neck  as  greatly 
dilated  in  size,  from  haemorrhage  or  from  a 
polypus,  but  in  these  cases  other  symptoms 
present  themselves  to  elucidate  the  diagnosis. 

There  are  some  women  in  whom  the  uterine 
neck  naturally  presents  the  form  of  an  elongated 
cone,  the  summit  of  which  is  directed  down- 
wards, with  a  round  orifice,  as  if  made  with  a* 
gimlet;  its  length  varies  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half.  Hence  the  indications  ad- 
duced by  certain  accoucheurs  on  the  oblitera- 
tions of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  at  diff^erent 
periods  of  pregnancy,  are  subject  to  nume- 
rous exceptions. 

In  like  manner  also  it  is  necessary  not  to 
mistake  for  pathological  conditions  the  cica- 
trices resulting  from  laceration  of  the  uterine 
neck  at  the  time  of  parturition.  These  are 
hard,  linear,  and  give  the  sensation  of  a  very^ 
thin  small  plate,  on  the  edges  of  which  the 
two  lips  ^tbe  wound  have  united. 

Lastly,  in  old  women  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
becomes  more  atrophied  and  contracted,  even 
still  more  than  the  uterus  itself;  the  vagina 
contracts  itself  around  the  neck,  and  presents 
in  its  lower  portion  a  cul  de  sac. 

Finally,  the  neck  frequently  proiects  either* 
forwards  or  backwards,  without  being  in  a 
morbid  condition;  the  tumefection  and  the 
alone  girt  safieiem  •f  aymptMn* 
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toms  for  a  true  diag^nosis.  Thus  all  women 
who  have  had  frequent  sexual  iDtercourse, 
have  the  uterine  neck  thrown  backwards,  with 
a  slight  aotiversion  of  the  womb,  which  arises 
from  the  circumstance,  that  in  coition  the 
glans  penis  is  lodged  in  front  of  the  neck, 
which  it  thrusts  upwards,  but  more  particularly 
backwards.  It  is  well  known,  that  when 
from  obliquity  the  neck  of  this  organ  does  not 
permit  the  operator  to  touch  it  conveniently, 
he  may,  by  changing  the  position  of  the 

J>atient,  bring  the  uterine  necl  to  a  more  or 
ess  favourable  direction. 

Other  precautions  are  necessary,  in  order  to 
examine  the  body  of  this  organ. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  anatomists, 
but  certainly  an  incorrect  one,  that  the  width 
of  the  superior  portion  of  the  vagina  is  less 
than  the  inferior ;  M .  Cruveilhier  has  shown 
the  superior  is  much  the  widest  This  fact  is 
important  for  the  description  of  examination. 
In  fact,  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  explore  the 
vagina  from  below  upwards,  it  soon  reaches 
the  attachment  of  the  vagina  round  the  neck; 
the  finger  on  arriving  at  this  junction  will  be 
impeded,  and  the  examination  of  the  body  will 
appear  impossible;  but  the  width  of  the 
vagina  permits  us  to  push  up  its  parietes  a 
sufficient  height  to  examine  in  most  cases  the 
inferior  half  of  the  body  of  this  organ. 

We  may  subjoin  here  to  the  examination 
per  vaginam,  the  exploration  by  the  rectum 
and  hypogaslrium.  The  examination  by  the 
rectum  requires  considerable  experience ;  the 
uterus  can  be  felt  here  only  through  the  recto- 
vaginal septum,  and  gives  a  sensation  as  if  the 
organ  was  of  an  enormous  volume,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  know  in  order  to  appreciate  its 
just  value.  Thus  we  can  examine  the  inferior 
half  of  the  body  of  the  uterus ;  and  the  broad 
ligaments  of  this  organ  are  verv  distinctly  felt 
through  the  intestinal  wall,  and  much  more  so 
than  by  examination  per  vaginam. 

There  exists  still  greater  difficulty  in  the 
examination  per  hypogastrium ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  of  any  use  unless  combined  with  the 
examination  per  vaginam,  in  order  to  balance 
the  uterine  organ  and  appreciate  its  volume. 
Nevertheless  greater  advantage  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  combination  of  both  of  the 
examinations. 

The  dimensions  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
are  as  variable  as  those  of  the  neck ;  we  there- 
fore  readily  conceive  of  what  importance  it  is 
to  judge  correctly,  when  a  slight  difference  of 
volume  may  counter-indicate  an  operation  in 
all  other  respects  necessary.  In  general, 
every  irritation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  uterus 
determines  the  blood  to  this  organ,  and  con- 
sequently augments  more  or  less  its  volume ; 
and  the  more  so,  if  the  neck  of  this  organ  be 
itself  seriously  attacked.  Extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy causes  in  it  an  augmentation  of  nearly 
a  third. 

I  liave  already  stated  that  the  uterus  is 
atrophied  in  old  age.  If,  therefore,  the  uterine 
neck  should  require  aa  operation,  at  the  mom 


time  the  organ  itself  appeariiig^  to  be  more 
developed  than  at  the  adult  period,  it  is  a 
sign  of  considerable  tunieiiactioii,  and  the  ope- 
ration must  be  postponed. 

The  position  of  the  uterus  slso  yaries,  and 
the  cause  of  it  frequently  remains  obacare.  In 
women  who  have  borne  children,  its  utoatioa 
is  lower;  and  in  those  who   have  frequent 
intercourse,  its  place  is  more  anterior,  this 
circumstance  coinciding  with    the   deviatioe 
of  the  neck  of  this  organ  backwards;  and  as 
regards  more  considerable  displacement,  which 
many  practitioners  describe  as   a   parlicolar 
disease,  I  believe  to  be  nothing  more  in  gene- 
ral than  a  symptom  of  swellinor  or  engorge- 
ment, at  least  I  have  hitherto  found  no  Uet  m 
contradict  this  doctrine.     Since  the  alightesc 
extension  may  in  the  normal  state  cause  tlie 
ligaments  to  yield  and  displace  this  oi^, 
whv  should  not  those  very  same  ligamests 
yield  under  the  weight  of  the   organ,  aif- 
mented  by  engorgement?     A  word  moK  ia 
conclusion,  upon  the  accidents  subsequent  to 
the  examination  per  vaginam.      There  are 
women,  principally  from  the  country,  wbose 
genital  organs,  although  healthy,  are'endoved 
with  such  a  degree  of  sensibility,  that  the 
least  contact  determines  a  painful'  excitati», 
and  occasionally  even  produces  fits  of  bysiera 
and  convulsions.    Baths,    narcotic    glisters, 
and  bleeding  have  succeeded  in  calming  this 
irritability.    When  such  extreme  aensibiJitf 
is  produced  after  an  examination,  the  saiM 
means  must  be  resorted  to. 

Introduction  of  the  Speciium. 

When  we  wish  only  to  judge  of  the  volune, 
the  consistence,  or  sensibility  of  the  uterine 
neck,  the  finger  alone  is  suflBcient,  without 
doubt;  but  to  discover  excoriations,  miliair 
eruptions,  and  the  extent  and  nature  of  ad- 
vanced ulcerations,  it  b  necessary  to  hare 
recourse  to  the  speculum. 

I  prefer  myself  the  one  invented  by  M. 
R6camier,  witli  a  tin  tnbe  slightly  coniaJ, 
and  furnished  with  a  round-beaded  mandnl 
by  M.  M^lier ;  but  since  the  ordinary  leo«ik 
(five  inches)  is  not  sufficient  for  all  women,  1 
have  extended  its  dimensions  to  seven  inches, 
and  reject  altogether  either  the  curved  or 
straight  handle,  which  b  no  more  than  four  or 
five  inches  in  length,  the  utility  of  which  is 
still  to  be  discovered.  The  handle,  fifteen 
hues  in  length,  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
action  of  the  instrument,  and  makes  it  ako 
more  portable.  There  are  besides  these  spe- 
cuhims  of  different  diameters,  designated  by 
the  numbers  one,  tw(^  and  three. 

Before  I  describe  to  vou  the  method  of  in- 
troduction, a  few  remarks  on  the  surgical  ana- 
tomy of  these  parts  will  not  be  unprofitable. 
The  external  orifice  of  the  vagina,  at  least  ia 
women  who  have  never  borne  children,  is  not 
in  the  same  direction  with  the  vagina'iiaelf ; 
the  posterior  demi-circumference  of  this  open- 
ing is  formed  by  a  transverse  fold,  flattened 
fifom  abov«  downwardfl»  which  ooosUtatei  by 
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their  reunion  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane. 
This  fold,  which  is  called  the  fourchette,  varies 
in  different  individuals;  but  the  more  consider- 
able, as  there  is  more  space  between  the  rectum 
and  the  vulva,  and  consequently  leaves  below, 
and  a  little  posterior^  a  small  sac  formed  by  the 
inferior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  vagina. 
Therefore,  if  we  present  the  speculum  in  the 
direction  of  the  vagina*  we  tend  to  destroy 
this  fold,  and  consequently  have  here  an 
obstacle  causing  excruciating  pain,  without 
enabling  us  to  succeed  in  its  introduction.  It 
is  then  necessary  to  commence  by  directing 
tlie  instrument  from  before  backwards,  and 
slightly  from  below  upwards,  following  a  line 
which  would  lead  from  the  vagina  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  cervix;  and  when  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  lower  portion  of  this  sac,  the 
operator  must  raise  the  instrument,  as  if  be 
wished  to  come  in  contact  directly  with  the 
sacro-lumbar  articulation. 

The  dimensions  of  the  external  aperture  of 
the  vagina  are  likewise  very  variable.  In 
virgins  it  is  partly  closed  by  tbie  mucous  mem- 
brane (hymen),  which  it  is  very  necessary  to 
respect,  unless  you  have  a  positive  indication 
of  disease ;  besides,  it  is  important  that  you 
should  know,  in  voung  girls,  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina  is  exceedingly  dilatable;  much  more 
so  than  in  adults ;  after  the  cessation  of  the 
menses,  the  rigidity  of  thb  orifice  continues 
to  increase,  so  that  in  a  very  advanced  age, 
instead  of  feeling  a  soft  ring  yielding  under 
the  fingers,  we  find  it  hard,  and  cracking  at 
the  least  effort  made  to  overcome  its  resistance ; 
sometimes  it  admits  with  difficulty  the  little 
finger;  and  the  vagina  itself«  instead  of  its 
customary  wrinkles,  offers  smooth  polished 
parietes,  and  a  very  narrow  capacity.  Hence 
It  follows  that  in  young  girls,  however  narrow 
the  orifice  may  appear,  we  may  expect  every 
thing  from  its  dilatability;  but  in  adults  we 
must  rely  less  upon  this,  and  make  use  of  a 
speculum  that  is  but  a  little  larger  than  the 
apparent  capacity  of  the  orifice ;  and,  finally, 
in  old  people,  we  must  be  more  reserved  in  the 
employment  of  this  instrument,  and  proceed 
slowly  and  cautiously,  to  avoid  lacerations^ 
which  would  cicatrise  but  with  difficulty,  and 
have  recourse  to  very  small  speculums;  in 
addition  to  this,  I  have  sometimes  been  obliged 
to  prepare  the  parts  for  eight  or  ten  days,  by 
gradually  dilating  them  with  the  assistance  of 
a  sponge  prepar^  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  especially  the  external  labia  that  con- 
tribute in  producing  the  enlargement  of  the 
orifice,  also  to  the  passage  of  the.  vagina  itself, 
as  we  see  in  parturition,  when  the  head  of  the 
foetus  presents  itself  at  tlie  vulva,  it  must, 
therefore,  yield  in  the  same  manner  when  any 
voluminous  body  is  introduced  into  the  vagina, 
as  when  extracted  from  iL  The  assistant, 
then,  who  is  intrusted  with  the  separation  of 
the  great  labia  at  the  time  the  speculum  is  in- 
troduced, must  allow  them  to  dilate  as  soon  as 
the  introduction  be  commenced,  without  which 
there  would  be  exoessi? e  paio,  and  the  vagina 


would  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  dilating 
itself,  consequently  giving  a  much  less  free 
passage  to  the  instrument. 
-  Hence,  it  is  not  difficult  for  you  to  under- 
stand this  manual  operation.  The  woman 
must  be  laid  across  the  bed,  and  her  sciatic 
tuberosities  placed  on  a  level  with  the  edge  of 
the  bed ;  tne  feet  also  must  be  support^  by 
two  chairs,  the  thighs  sufficiently  separated  to 
allow  the  surgeon  to  place  himscLf  between 
them ;  the  head  supported  by  a  pillow,  and 
another  must  be  placed  under  the  pelvis,  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  sinking  below  th^ 
level  of  the  edge  of  the  bed,  securing  to  the 
trunk  an  horizontal  position ;  the  instrument; 
too,  must  be  oiled  and  warmed.  If  it  be  in 
winter,  the  metallic  cold  would  act  un&vour* 
ably  upon  the  parts,  in  causing  a  contraction 
of  the  vagina,  and  even  produce  more  serious 
conseouences.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which, 
only  from  the  action  of  the  cold,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  speculum  offering  otherwise 
no  contra-indication  or  difficulty,  brought  on 
severe  colic,  and  sometimes  even  produced  all 
the  signs  of  severe  peritonitis.  We,  however; 
must  previously  examine  to  ascertain  the  situa- 
tion of  the  uterine  neck,  and  we  must  seek  for 
it  in  a  precise  manner.  Without  this  previous 
examination,  we  run  the  risk  of  directing  the 
instrument  in  a  wrone  direction,  and  afterwards 
we  shall  be  obliged,  in  order  to  find  the  neck, 
to  have  recourse  to  unnecessary  movements, 
directed  on  the  uterus,  which  would  tend  to 
irritate  this  organ.  Besides,  we  ascertain  by 
this  examination,  for  the  most  part,  the  alter- 
ations of  the  neck,  and  particularly  its  dimen« 
aions,  seeing  at  once  whether  it  is  a  proper 
case  for  its  introduction. 

With  the  left  hand  you  must  separate  the 
hairs  and  labia,  with  the  right  take  the  spe- 
culum, embracing  with  the  index  and  middle 
finger  the  concavity  of  its  handle  ;  place  tlie 
thumb  on  the  instrument  at  its  insertion,  and 
thus  present  it  to  the  vagina,  with  the  handle 
directed  towards  the  mons  Veneris ;  and  to 
prevent  any  obstacle  arising,  the  operation 
must  be  performed  gradually;  should  the 
fourchette  be  extended  from  before  backwards, 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  all  pressure  on  the 
perineum,  so  as  to  prevent  transverse  fractions, 
which  would  still  further  stretch  this  mem- 
brane ;  but  it  would  be  advisable  to  draw  the 
perineum  backwards,  so  as  to  make  the  centre 
of  the  instrument  correspond  to  the  centre  of 
the  vagina,  and  direct  it  with  a  line,  which 
would  go  from  the  centre  of  the  vaginal  orifice 
to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  cervix ;  and 
thus,  having  penetrated  about  an  inch,  we 
must  give  to  the  instrument  a  slight  move- 
ment, which  would  bring  it  in  the  direction  of 
the  sacro-vertebral  angle. 

As  the  speculum  advances  the  woman  makes 
involuntary  efforts;  the  vagina  resists,  con- 
tracts on  the  speculum,  and  presents  at  the 
extremity  of  it  a  kind  of  reddish  ring  with  an 
opening  in  the  centre,  the  circumference  of 
which  is  farmed  by  the  contracted  walls  of 
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the  Ta^nt.  Thus  the  whole  esteot  of  the 
ptrieles  of  this  canal  present  themselves  Id  a 
perpendicular  direction  to  the  eye  of  the  ope* 
rator,  in  proportion  as  tlie  speculum,  pene- 
trating, unfolds  them.  I  have  stated  that  this 
rounded  fold,  or  rln^,  presents  in  the  centre  of 
It  an  orifice; — the  same  thing  takes  place 
when  the  neck  itself  occupies  'the  centre  of 
the  vagina,  but  should  it  incline  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  we  find  the  orifice  in  general 
follows  the  same  direction,  and  comes  near  the 
circumference  of  this  rounded  fold ;  so  that 
the  greatest  section  of  the  vagina  is  opposite 
to  the  side  to  which  the  neck  deviates.  This 
particularity  might  indicate  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent,  for  want  of  previous  exploration^  what 
is  the  direction  of  the  uterine  neck.  This  fold 
of  the  vagina,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  it« 
might  lead  into  error ;  but  the  neck  does  not 
present  rug9,  as  does  the  vagina,  and  its 
eoloor  also  is  not  the  same. 

In  case  of  inflammation  the  neck  is  browner 
than  the  vagina ;  but  in  the  healthy  state  on 
the  contrary, — the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vagina  is  pallid,  and  that  of  the  neck  still 
more  so.  In  order  to  dissipate  ail  kind  of 
doubt,  it  is  sufficient  to  press  back  gently  the 
part  which  presents  itself  with  a  small  piece 
of  wood  having  a  rounded  extremity ;  if  it  be 
the  vagina,  it  suffers  itself  to  be  repulsed  by 
the  slightest  effort.  Lastly,  when  we  perceive 
the  uterine  neck,  we  must  embrace  it  with  the 
extremity  of  the  speculum;  but  sometimes 
the  neck  is  inclined  backwards  to  such  a  de« 
gree,  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  In  this 
case  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  the  speculum 
about  an  inch,  and  raise  its  handle  upwards 
and  forwards,  in  order  to  direct  its  other 
extremity  between  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagina  and  the  neck,  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
raise  the  latter,  and  expose  its  posterior  sur« 
face  to  the  internal  orifice  of  the  speculum. 
Thus,  when  the  neck  is  too  voluminous  to  be 
perceived  at  once  in  its  whole  extent,  we  may 
turn  its  extremity  to  one  side  or  to  the  other, 
in  order  to  expose  successively  the  whole  of 
its  surfaces,  and  for  the  explanation  of  its 
whole  extent  it  is  necessary  to  direct  the  in« 
strument  in  difibrent  directions.  Nevertheless, 
these  manceuvres  require  the  existence  of  % 
complete  state  of  insensibility  of  the  neck, 
otherwise  they  could  not  be  performed  without 
danger. 

When  the  speculum  is  conveniently  ap- 
plied, we  can  &x  it  in  this  situation  still  more 
by  gentle  pressure,  and  afterwards  introduce 
into  its  anterior  a  small  camel's  hair  pencil  to 
cleanse  the  parts.  The  neck,  even  in  its 
healthy  state,  is  almost  always  lubricated  with 
mucus,  more  or  less  thick,  which  would  con- 
ceal the  small  ulcerations.  Sometimes  ite 
softened,  and  hypertrophied  labia,  in  exact 
opposition  one  with  the  other,  conceal  ulcer* 
ations  situated  at  their  internal  surface:  in 
these  cases  we  must  raise,  with  a  female  ca- 
theter, or  blunt-pointed  probe,  the  anterior 
Up ;  this  is  generally  sudkicnt  to  disooVer 


vkeratioDs,  or  even  snail  ttthcrdai,  ntoatid 
on  the  inside  of  the  neck,  and  which  « 
nothing  more  than  vasculo-cellular  polrpi. 

In  order  to  make  all  these  researches,  if  «• 
make  use  of  natural  light,  the  patient  mustbi 
aeated  opposite  the  window,  and  the  opcntai 
must  place  himself  a  little  to  the  right,  to 
allow  the  rays  of  light  to  fall  on  the  boUon  4 
the  instrument;  if  not,  an  assistant,  placed  « 
the  left,  illuminates  with  a  candle  wery  put 
of  the  vagina,  in  proportion  as  he  advuco. 
SpecuTums,  also,  having  two  or  bkiii 
branches,  are  used,  and  must  havs  tbev 
handles  rather  long  to  facilitate  the  opeoisjr 
of  the  branches.  Some  are  ckmd;  lisoi 
present  less  bulk,  and  their  introdndios  ha 
been  thought  much  eatder,  and  their  eoploy- 
ment  preferable  in  all  cases;  hot  I  canoat 
coincide  with  this  opinion :  their  introdocjcs 
is  easy  no  doubt ;  but  the  separation  of  tbi 
branches  dilates  the  vagina,  without  allovni^ 
the  external  labia  to  concur  in  its  eniargrofft, 
and  hence  arise  those  dragging  pains  of  wh^ 
I  have  previously  spoken.  Bessdes  this,  sept- 
ration  leaves  an  interval  more  orlesextessvi 
between  the  two  branches,  into  whtrli  ill 
vaginal  walls  protrude,  and  obstruct  the  sisht 
unless  the  dilatation  be  carried  to  so  enff- 
mous  extent  Lastly ;  in  spite  of  all  piecao- 
tions,  and  the  most*  consummate  pnctin,  it 
frequently  happens,  that  we  pinch  the  smeon 
membrane,  and  cause  pain  that  might  be 
avoided,  by  withdrawing  the  instrumeot  opes: 
this  manoBuvre,  however,  is  not  very  e>-^7 
performed.  To  conclude:  I  shonldrecoa- 
mend  the  employment  of  this  kind  of  iostn* 
ment  only  in  cases  where  the  superior  put  of 
tlie  vagina  requires  immense  dilatatioo,  fer 
example,  io  order  to  seize  its  neck  for  vap- 
tation ;  and,  as  regards  the  still  more  coopii- 
cated  form  of  speculuma,  their  use  I  iktv 
have  recourse  to. 

Some  circumstances  centra-indicate,  or  m- 
der  more  difficult,  the  employment  of  this  is- 
Strument ;  the  hymen  exists  altogether  or  io 
part,  and  then,  of  eourse,  ia  an  obslscis  ht » 
introduction,  causing,  if  attempted,  a  ver;  pts* 
ful  resistance,  so  much  so,  that  unless  the  a* 
be  one  of  great  urgency,  we  are  oblt?«l  ^ 
desist  altogether  from  its  introduction.  Nem- 
tbeless,  should  there  be  extensive  diiesse  of 
the  internal  parts  of  generation,  it  wooU  bi 
preferable  to  make  a  crucial  incision  is  tha 
membrane,  and  amputate  the  flaps,  or  elw  tbi 
introduction  of  the  speculum,  or  the  peoi-S 
might  irritate  and  cause  them  to  degeoene; 
consequently,  in  these  cases,  it  is  uictmaj 
then  to  make  use  of  the  smallest  speruloBi. 
This  is  also  necessary  in  okl  women,  io  cos- 
sequence  of  the  rigidity  of  the  vagina.  Mm- 
branous  bands  are  sometimes  formed  ia  tbii 
canal  I  once  met  with  a  ease,  in  which,  it 
about  an  inch  from  the  uterine  neek,  wai  > 
circular  membrane— a  sort  of  diaphfsg*' 
having  an  orifice  in  its  centre,  and  st  oart 
opposed  all  attempts  of  introdnetioa  aitbir  m 
the  band  or  specoiuiB. 
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Tb«  vaguia  ii  most  ftequenUy  contracted  in 
its  superior  thirds  and  becomes  conical,  all  the 
membranes  contributini;  to  its  contraction. 
Above,  the  canal  resumes  its  calibre,  repre- 
senting the  appearance  of  an  hour-glass.  This 
disposition  I  nave  met  with  five  or  six  times, 
and  in  one  case  I  was  obliged  to  cauterise  the 
uterine  neck,  and  to  traverse  this  passage  with 
a  camel-hair  pencil,  filled  with  a  solution 
of  the  acid  of  the  proto-nitrate  of  mercury. 
Lastly;  the  vagina  is  sometimes  the  seat  of 
small  tumours,  and  which  must  be  previously 
extirpated,  if  there  is  no  chance  of  their  allow- 
ing the  instrument  to  glide  over  them. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  in  speaking  of 
the  touchte,  cases  in  which  there  is  such  ex- 
treme sensibility  of  the  vulva,  that  even  the 
Introduction  of  the  finger  will  produce  fits  of 
hysteria ;  in  such  cases,  it  is  very  important 
to  calm  the  irritation  before  the  introduction  of 
the  speculum  be  attempted.  An  inflammation 
of  these  parts  ts  a  decisive  objection  to  its  use. 
The  presence  of  deep  ulcerations  in  the  uterine 
neck  or  vagina  will  cause,  easily,  lacerations 
•nd  serious  hsmorrhages.  I  have  witnessed 
a  case  of  this  kind,  when  the  introduction  of 
the  speculum  at  an  improper  period  produced 
extensive  lacerations  of  the  vagina,  an  un- 
manageable hemorrhage,  and  the  patient  died 
two  hours  after  the  operation.  When  the 
neck  is  occupied  with  such  voluminous  vege- 
tations that  the  speculum^  cannot  embrace 
them,  its  employment  is  useless.  Finally,  it 
is  important  to  defer  the  use  of  its  application 
when  there  exists  great  hypertrophy  of  the 
uterus,  accompanied  with  sub-inflammation. 
In  short,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  cauterise  or 
to  treat  locally  the  superficial  excoriations  and 
vlcerations  unless  the  tumefaction  has  nearly 
abated,  the  use  of  the  speculum  would  be  use- 
less;, and  attended  with  some  inconvenience. 


C0NTBIBUTI0N8  ON  MIDWIFXRT, 

BT  THOMAS  KADPORD, 

Surgeon^BTiraordmarif  io  Ihe  Maneketier 
lAfrng-Jn  Hotpitai,  ^e.,  ^c. 

NO.  1. 

Cate  of  Protracted  Labour  from  Malpoitthn 
of  the  Foetal  Head  at  the  Superior  Aper^ 
tare  of  the  Pelvie,  with  Descent  of  the 
Funit ;  with  Obtervationt. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  September 
13, 1825,  I  was  requested  to  visit  Mrs.  Car- 
penter, who  was  represented  to  be  in  severe 
labour  of  her  second  child.  Mrs.  Buckley, 
the  midwife,  informed  me  that  she  was  called 
to  this  patient  at  eight  o'clock  the  preceding 
night,  and  in  oonsequence  of  not  being  able 
to  ascertain  the  presentation,  she  ruptured  the 
aambraiMi.  In  tbecourse  of  a  abort  lim^  sbs 
WM  agaia  wamined^  par  vagiiaflBfy  bat  a  ayat 


no  part  of  th«  child  was  aoeasiible  to  the 
finger,  but  she  found  the  funis  protruding 
very  considerably  through  the  os  uteri.  After 
hearing  this  statement,  I  proceeded  to  in* 
vestigate  the  real  nature  of  the  case.  I  found 
the  OS  uteri  dilated  to  about  the  size  of  half  a 
crown,  and  situated  very  high,  and  very  mueli 
backwards;  it  was  also  extremely  rigid,  and 
projected  into  the  vagina.  The  head  was  so 
distant  as  to  be  with  very  great  difficulty 
touched;  so  that  it  was  impossible  at  this 
period  to  ascertain  its  exact  relative  position 
to  the  pelvis.  The  funis  was  very  consider^ 
ably  prolapsed,  and  pulsated  very  strongly* 
The  pains  were  very  feeble,  and  the  intenraJa 
between  them  long. 

The  OS  uteri  being  so  rigid,  a  temporising 
practice  was  recommended;  the  funis  was 
passed  into  the  vagina,  and  retained  b^  meant 
of  a  napkin  applied  externally  and  a  T  band- 
age. The  operation  of  version,  or  an  attempt 
made  to  carry  the  funis  upwards  into  the 
uterus,  in  order  to  save  the  child,  would  prove 
equally  unsuccessful;  whilst  the  forcible  di- 
latation of  the  OS  uteri,  and  the  unwarrantable 
introduclbn  of  the  band  into  the  contracted 
uterus,  the  liquor  amnii  having  been  dis- 
charged eight  hours,  would  have  been  a  moat 
formidable  and  dangerous  operation. 

At  noon  the  funis  had  ceased  to  pulsate, 
but  in  otlier  respects  no  great  change  was  ob- 
served,— indeed,  the  descent  of  the  head  was 
so  slew,  that  an  advance  was  scarcely  to  be 
perceived  the  next  day  at  11  o'clock,  a.m. 
In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  the  pains  became 
stronger,  so  that  now  the  os  uteri  was  ren- 
dered tense  during  their  continuance,  from 
the  pressure  produced  upon  it  by  the  head. 
At  this  time  the  head  lay  over  the  superior 
aperture  of  the  pelvis,  and  I  was  able»  for  the 
first  time*  to  ascertain  its  precise  relative  si- 
tuation to  the  pelvis.  It  was  found  entering 
in  a  very  unfavourable  position ;  the  posterior 
fontanelle  was  placed  behind  and  above  the 
symphysis  pubis*  the  sagittal  suture  in  a 
direction  from  this  point  backwards  to  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum.  The  left  parietal 
bone  "was  more  accessible  to  the  touch  than 
its  fellow,  in  oonsequence  of  a  slight  obliquity 
of  the  head.  The  edge  of  this  bone  was  very 
considerably  raised,  and  oflTered  through  the 
08  uteri  a  sharp  edge,  not  unlike  an  ivoiy 
paper-foUer.  This  change  fiiUy  provea  the 
great  pieamre  sustained  by  the  bead  in  ill 
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long  diameter.  During  every  ptin  the  os 
uteri  was  most  violently  stretched  upon  this 
ridge;  so  much  so,  as  to  make  the  writer 
dread  its  laceration. 

•  The  diflBculties  produced  by  malpositions  of 
the  foetal  head  are  fully  appreciated  by  obste- 
tricians. In  none  is  the  influence  upon 
labour,  for  this  want  of  relative  adaptation, 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration. The  head  enters  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis  with  its  long  diameter,  which  measures 
from  four  inches  and  a  half  to  four  inches 
and  three-quarters,  parallel  to  the  short  one  of 
this  cavity,  which  does  not  usually  measure 
more  than  from  three  inches  and  half  to  four 
inches.  It  appears  quite  evident  then  from 
.this  statement,  that  a  long  time  must  elapse, 
and  a  considerable  dhange  in  the  figure  of  the 
cranium  must  take  place,  an  alteration  which 
is  frequently  &tal  to  the  child,  before  it  can 
get  into  the  pelvis.  In  the  present  case  the 
perforator  was  used;  and  as  the  child  had 
been  dead  for  some  hours,  and  the  time  was 
at  hand  when  some  decided  steps  must  be 
taken  to  protect  the  mother  from  danger,  no 
compunction  was  felt  in  having  recourse  to 
this  destructive  instrument.  As  soon  as  an 
opening  was  made  into  the  cranium,  the  brain 
was  forcibly  discharged  through  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  so  completely  destroyed 
by  the  pressure  it  had  previously  sustained. 
Notwithstanding  this,  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  the  head  passed  through  the  os  ex- 
ternum. This  delay,  doubtless,  was  caused  by 
the  position  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  which 
is  an  incompressible  part,  and  consequently 
it  is  not  influenced  in  any  material  degree  by 
perforation.  The  ancients  regarded  this  position 
of  the  foetal  head  as  the  most  frequent  and  the 
most  natural ;  but  this  opinion,  as  experience 
has  proved,  is  entirely  untrue ;  it  cannot  be 
doubled  they  judged  this  to  be  the  case,  from 
what  they  occasionally  observed  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  head,  when  it  emerges  from  the 
inferior  aperture  of  the  pelvis.  ' 

Baudelocque,  Gardien,  Dubois,  Flamant, 
Dewees,  Desormeaux,  Velpeau,  James,  and 
Madame  Boivin,  admit  this  variety  of  labour 
into,  their  classification ;  but  these  writers  con- 
sider that  it  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Naegele, 
Maygrier,  Capuron,  Duges,  Dr.  Burns,  Dr. 
Campbell,  and  Dr.  Rigby,  deny  in  toto  the 
possibility  of  its  happening,  which  opinion 
*he  case  now  related,  as  ako  those  .of  Dr. 
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Dewees  and  Madame  Boivin,  entirely  dis- 
prove. Notwithstanding,  my  opinioo  is,  thai 
this  position  of  the  foetal  head,  at  the  brim  ef 
the  pelvis,  does  oocasimially  happen ;  jd  I 
must  in  some  measure  qualify  this  stateneot, 
by  remarking,  that  I  consider  it  to  be  die 
result  of  an  undue  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  obstetrician  at  the  commencement  of  labour. 
To  the  same  unjustifiable  conduct  may  be  a- 
tributed  the  prolapeioa  of  the  funis,  vhicfaii 
so  frequently  fatal  to  the  child.  Wba 
uterine  pains  take  place,  and  no  presentatiaD 
can  be  felt,  we  have  grounds  for  sospectiDfi 
preternatural  position  of  the  child;  altboofb 
this  is  presumptive,  it  is  not  poativeevkksce 
of  such  being  the  case,  aud  does  not  wsrV* 
the  practitioner  to  make  any  inteHerence.  & 
sometimes  happens  that  this  remote  a\si^ 
of  the  presenting  part  of  the  child  (kpn^ 
upon  the  condition  of  the  cervix  uteri,  tt< 
part  not  being  obliterated  or  fully  derdopc^. 
or,  in  other  words,  the  full  period  of  gesuii^ 
not  being  completed. 

Previous  to  the  comoieocemait  of  Mtv^ 
labour,  and  subsequent  to  the  complete  (de- 
velopment of  the  cervix  uteri,  the  head  of  ^ 
child  falls  down  upon  this  extended  portini^ 
the  organ ;  and,  as  a  next  step  in  the  picas  * 
labour,  the  uterus,  and  its  contents  also,  s^ 
down,  so  as  to  be  supported  by  the  mti^ia? 
the  superior  aperture.  Before  these  chanfc^ 
take  place,  the  presenting  part  of  the  child  s 
with  great  difficulty  discovered,  if  tbe  tOr 
mination  is  made  through  the  os  uteri;  bot^ 
the  finger  is  applied  to  the  cervix,  bebiod  ^ 
symphysis  pubis,  it  is  much  more  readilj^ 

In  many  instances  also,  where  tbe  b^ 
amnii  exists  in  large  quantity,  tbe  presentis; 
part  will  be  obscurely  felt,  as  it  so  re*^: 
recedes  before  the  touch  even  when  onlysl^* 
pressure  is  made.  The  practice  of  roptW'^ 
the  membranes,  in  all  the  cases  nov  nie^' 
tioned,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  prcscDtati=^= 
is  universally  to  be  condemned,  as  h>r'' 
detrimental  to  tlie  welfare  of  both  the  ootb^ 
and  the  child.  When  the  head  of  the  ch' 
is  not  in  contact  with  the  lower  portion  of* 
uterus  at  the  time  the  liquor  amnii  issoddeo^^ 
discharged,  there  is  great  danger  of  (be  fo"' 
falling  down  before  the  presenting  part*  >^ 
passing  though  the  os  uteri ;  the  risk  of  saa 
an  occurrence  is  much  greater  if  it  happed 
that  the  cord  is  of  an  unusual  length;  ^ 
was  the  staled  the«ord  in  the cate  just  rei<<^ 


in  broech  praenlatiaos,  there  is  a  greater 
£)uxipb  of  proUpriQD  taking  place,  if  the  ob- 
.atelriciaii  adopts  the  practice  which  I  \w9 
jusi  been  aniaadTertinfr  upon.  If  the  mesj^- 
braqes  are  raptured  before  the  uterus  is  pre* 
pared  for  action,  the  head  will  rarely  enter 
the  peWis  &vonrably;  for  previoiis  to  the 
inking  of  the  uterus  and  its  conteots, 
»to  the  superior  aperture  of  the  peWis,  the 
child  is  easily  moveable  in  the  waters;  this 
Hosting  of  the  child  may  be  readily  nscer* 
iained,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  an 
examination  per  vagioam,  before  the  com- 
pletion of  pregnancy.  But  when  the  uterus 
has  undergope  the  preliminary  changes,  pre- 
paratory to  active  labour,  the  head  of  the  child 
may  be  .felt,  through  the  substance  of  the 
uterqii  as,  a  globular  body,  presenting  con- 
siderable resistimce  to  the  finger.  At  this 
period  it  assumes  its  final  position,  in  relation 
to  the  pelvis.  These  prepkraiory  steps  of 
adaptation  are  beautifully  illustrated  in  the 
graphic  delineations  of  Hanter  and  Smellie. 
When  the  membranes  are  raptured  prema- 
turely, the  .head  sinks  down,  as  also  the  body 
of  the  chiU,  eml^raced  by  the  contracting 
uterus,  and  it  is  then  prevented  entering  the 
pelvis  in  a  fovoqrable  manner.  From  such 
interference  the  child  generally  fells  a  sacri* 
fice,.and  all  the  evils  of  protracted  labour  are 
produced  upon  the  mother* 

We  come  now  to  .speak  of  the  treatment 
of  those  labours,  in  which  the.  head  is  placed 
with  its  long  diameter  parallel  with  the  short 
doe  of  th^  pelvis,  as  happened  in  the  case  now 
detailed.  The  means  which  have  been  reoom* 
meuded  are  rectification,  turaing,  i^  per- 
foration.     The  operation  of  rectifying  the 

,  position  of  the  head  must  never  be  attempted 
if  the  OS  uteri  is  rigid  and  undifeied.  Those 
measures^  which  have  a  tendency  to  relax  the 
s6 A  parts,  and  protect  the  adjacent  organs  from 
injury,  must  be  adopted.    Bleeding,  carried 

.  to  the  extent  that  the  ease  demands,  or  the 
powers  of  the  constitution  admit,  emollient 

I  enamata,  the  catheter,  and.  the  recumbent  po- 
sition must  be  prescribed.    Two  methods  of 

I  operating  are  to  be  coQsklered;  one  by  the 
use  of  the  hand  alone,  the  other  by  the  aid  of 
the  long  forceps.  If  the  first  method  be 
adopted,  the  head  must  be  seised  in  soch  a 
manner  that  the  thumb  be  placed  on  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  parietal  bone,  close  upon  the 
lapibdqidal  suture^  whilst  the  flii|er8  ne  to  b^ 
VOL.  IVf    * 
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fixed  upon  the  anterior  edge  of  the  parietal 
bone,  or  upon  the  coronal  suture,  of  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  cranium.  Then,  in  th« 
absence  of  the  pains,  the  head  must  be  slightly 
raised,  and  turned  by  a  double  action  of  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  so  as  to  place  it  in  the 
obtiqne  diameier  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
'  The  balk  of  the  festal  head  offers  a  great 
obstacle  to  any  attempt  made  to  change  its 
position  by  the  hand  alone.  The  difficulties 
are  increased  by  the  contracted  uterus  after  the 
escape  of  the  liquor  amnii.  These  circum- 
stances induce  me  to  give  a  preference  to  the 
second  method  mentioned,  or  the  application 
of  the  k>ng  forceps.  The  blades  of  these  in- 
struments must  be  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
pelvis,  and  over  the  lateral  parts  of  the  head. 
The  first  object  must  be,  slightly  to  raise  the 
head ;  afterwards  a  very  limited  rotatory  move- 
ment must  be  made,  only  sufficient  to  place 
the  fece  opposite  to  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis. 
When  this  is  effected,  the  instrument  must  be 
withdtewn.  If  the  energy  of  the  uterus  is 
unpaired,  then  such  means  must  be  adopted 
V  are  known  to  excite  the  contractions  of  this 
organ,  friction,  secale  cornutum,  Ac  If  these 
means  fail,  the  forceps  must  be  re-applied  over 
the  face  and  occiput,  and  the  delivery  finished 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  perforator  must  be 
used,  if  the  child  is  dead.  This  is  ascertained 
by.  the  fonis  being  prolapsed,  and  by  the^  sen- 
sations of  the  woman. 


NOTICES  OF  WORKS  OV  THE  PAAC- 
TICE  OF  PHYSIC,  SUROSBY,  PA- 
THOLOGY, AND  FHYSIOLOOY,  ll«« 
CENTLY  PUBLISHED  IN  OBRXANY. 

Prom  the  Dublin  Journal  tf  Medical  and 
Chemical  Science,  Jan,  1834. 

Pbopbssor  Geavss  has  enriched  the  pages 
of  our  contemporary  by  translations  from 
recent  German  work^  and  few  in  this  empire 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  foreign  medical 
literature.  His  important  clinical  lectures  in 
our  pages  have  dicited  the  highest  praise  in 
every  part  of  the  empire. 

He  informs  us  that  one  of  the  most  interesting 
scientific  periodicals  in  Germany  is  a  weekly 
medical  newspaper,  published  at  Berlin,  and 
edited  by  Dr.  Hecker.  All  the  hospital  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  the  capital  are  con- 
tributors, and  the  work  is  also  supported  by 
pnQvinciil  practitioiieiB.    Id  the  nnmbtr  Ibv 
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Notices  of  Worh  on  the  Pradiee  rf  Physic,  S^. 


Jan.  ao,  1833,  Dr«>Kiil^  hu  pubUahed  io«t 
.very  valuable  remarks. 

On  Iodine  in  checking  Mercurial  Salivation. 
.  Thi»  writer  states  tliat  Profiessor  Knod  Von 
^elmenstreitt,  in  Aschaffenburg,  was  the  tint 
who  recommeoded  iodine  in  mercnrial  saliva* 
^iL—ffufelancre  Joum.,  Ma^,  1832.  He 
gave  it  in  seventeen  cases,  twelve  of  whidi 
were  women,  and  five  men.  The  following 
it  the  prescription :— iodine  5  grains,  spirits 
of  wine  2  dradims,  cinnamon-water,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  syrup.  The  dose— a  tablespoonful 
four  times  a  day.  The  quantity  of  iodide  was 
increased  in  some  cases  to  eight  grains  daily* 

Strychnine  camng  SaUoalion. 

,  A  patient  in  the  Meath  Hospital  and  County 
of  Dublin  Infirmary,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Graves,  labouring  under  painter's  colic,  after 
appropriate  treatment,  took  one*twelfth  of  a 
grain  of  strychnine  three  times  a  day.  When 
be  bad  taken  six  doses  he  was  salivated,— he 
had  never  taken  a  grain  of  mercury  in  his 
life. 

We  have  given  strychnine  in  such  doses  to 
a  great  number  of  patients  at  St.  John's  Hos* 
pital  and  Dbpensary,  as  mentioned  at  a  late 
meetio^^of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society,  and 
have  never  seen  ptyalism  induced;  neither 
has  it  been  noticed  hj  any  of  our  colleagues. 

Iodine  in  Stricturet  of  the  Urethra. 

Dr.  Triisted,  in  the  Berlin  medical  news- 
paper, has  related  a  case  of  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland  and 
testicle,  with  fistula  in  perineo,  in  which  he 
ordered  five  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  three 
times  a  day,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  oint- 
ment of  the  hydriodate  of  potass  to  be  rubbed 
into  the  swollen  parts  morning  and  evening. 
The  swelling  of  the  prostate  began  to  yield 
and  diminish  very  considerably  in  eight  weeks. 
B&ugies  were  employed  and  gradually  in^ 
cieased  in  tize. 

:Tbei  treatment  of  ftis  case  commenced  June 
25th,  1832,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital 
nearly  quite  cured  Sept.  11th. 

The  narrator  describes  two  other  very  obsti- 
nate cases  of  strictures  relieved  by  the  internal 
and  external  use  of  iodine  with  bougies. 

.Dr«  Ryan  proposed  to  use  iodine  in  strictures 
o^ihe,uiethra,and  enlargement  of  ihe  prostate 


fiotttliee  in  1832.  1^  •m^ay^ik  Us^^rt^ 
aofgical  bislrament-maker,  CMlto  stieat,  Lsi*' 
ceatcr*squar«,  ta  make  him  n  woodett  sjrings 
for  the  purpose  of.  injecting  the  iodoretied  so- 
lution, proposed  by  Leydel,  inio  tlMbladderaiid 
rectum  in  prostatic  enlargement.  He  also  i»> 
^nested  his  friend  mnd  colletgoe,  Mn  Cramps  to 
aaeertain  the  inflnence  of  iodine,  on  tiie  vaiioel 
kinds  of  boogies  and  metals,  ao  at  t*  aioeftBiB 
the  feasibility  of  applying  it  t»  sirklttrta  of  tbi 
urethra.  Blr.  Crump  informed  bim  that  iodios 
had  scarcely  any  inAnence^at  an  oidinaiy  ten- 
peiature,  on  metaUie  beogtes,  and  he^  Dr. 
Ryan,  has  smeared  bougies  with  tha  dntsMai 
of  iodine  with  the  best  eflbcta-  Ha  cmplofsd 
iodine,  both  interaaUy  and  «BlerBaUy»  in  ca* 
largement  of  fht  prostate^  in  a  case  ai  9l 
John's  Hospital,  which  was  known  to  Dr. 
Negri,  Mr.  Jenkins^  and  Mr.  NeDttafohl,  with 
great  benefit 

When  the  lolation  was  injeeted  inio  thi 
rectum,  the  man  was  desired  to  take  leposs 
by  lying  on  the  anterior  snrfaee  of  the  bodj; 
and  the  fluid  wu  thrown  into  the  bladder,  as 
diere  was  reason  to  suppose  that  tha  enlarged 
prostate  projected  into  it,  as  nunntely  ^ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Brodie  in  his  Clinkal  Lectuxei 
on  Diseases  of  th«  Urinary  Organs. 

Comms  StMimate  Boihtm  CArmit 
RheumoHim. 

Dr.  Ebel,  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  es- 
ployed  a  bath  composed  of  half  an  oooee,  anl 
finally  an  ounce,  of  the  oxymnriateof  mercerr, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  The  tes- 
perature  at  94*  or  9&»  Fah.,  and  sweating  vis 
produced. 

Birth  of  an  Infant  after  the  death  of  the 
Mother. 


Dr.  Triisted  relates  a  case,  in 
hour  after  death,  a  noise  was  hoards  end  as 
infant  found  between  the  limbs  of  the  nodnr. 

8TTBOBON8'  HALI«. 

Tmss  having  been  submitted  to  tbe  Ropl 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  an  antfaen- 
tieated  6opy  of  ^  Regulations  for  grantlis; 
Medical  Degrees,  by  the  Senatns  Academiciis 
of  the  University  of  St  Andrew's,**  of  date  9A 
December,  1833,  it  was  resolved : — 
Ist  Thut  the  Goll^  experience  much  sor- 


"i^iat  the  Medical  and  Medico^Botankal  i  pttte  in  leinnDg  tlmt  ui  antngeoent  bet 


'8mfgnm»'  HaU. 


W 


htm  «ttr«d  Into  iMtWMii  the  UnireisUy  of    from  cmdidAlti  Ibv  iu  flMcUeir<Mgr#i}  Hor 


9l.  AndMw'i  ind  e«ruia  uMnbert  of  their 
own  body,  en^ged  in  teachin^^  dtfl^rent 
brtnches  of  OMdioftl  tdence,  in  Edinburgh, 
for  eonferring,  hi  the  nime  of  that  University, 
degrees  in  Mirgery  as  well  aa  hi  medieine* 

3nd.  That  the  College  ceanoc  but  regard 
thia  neirel  aaaumptlon,  on  the  part  of  the  Uol* 
irertity  of  St.  Andrew'a,  ef  a  right  to  confer 
degreee  in  rorgery,  though  not  poaaeaahig  in 
iheir  own  body  4  aingle  profeaaor  in  that 
branch  of  science,  as  being  wholly  nneatted 
for  by  any  counderadona-of  public  expe- 
diency or  oUlity,  aa  a  Tiolation  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  this  College,  and  as  cal- 
culittdt  in  aa  i»  aa  t  anaHer  extent  of  edu- 
cation is  demanded  of  candidates  fox  that 
degree,  than  for  the  diploma  of  the  College, 
to  impede  the  etertions  whidi  this  College 
haf»  ft»r  miny  years  been  making,  to  rates 
the  qtkdttetions  of  those  who  rscehre  their 
licence. 

*  did*  That  in  issuing  at  the  present  time  t 
pew  eode  of  regulations  for  conferring  degrtee 
in  medieine  and  sorgeryi  the  Seaatus  Aon* 
demicus  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's 
appesr  to  have  altogether  overlooked  the 
opinion  ao  decidedly  expressed  by  the  late 
royal  commissioners  for  visiting  the  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges  of  Scotland,  via.  :-^Tha 
the  possession  of  this  privilege  by  universities, 
circumstanced  w  theirs  is,  is  *'  inconsistent 
with  sound  principle ;  and  that  the  exercise 
of  it,  while  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
ipterest  of  the  public,  can  be  productive 
neither  of  credit  nor  legitimate  benefit  to  those 
establishments.** 

4th.  That  the  College,  independently  of  the 
doubts  they  entertain  u  to  the  right  of  a 
University  to  delegate  any  part  of  its  duties 


fiui  to  perceive,  in  this  instance,  a  practical 
exemplification  of  the  diiBcuUy  which  (in  th) 
want  of  any  general  system  of  medical  legis- 
lation) nrast  always  attend  the  efforts  of  publi^ 
boards,  to  extend  and  improve  the  education 
of  those  on  whom  they  confer  testimonials  t 
viz.  the  possibility  of  the  same  titles  ao4 
equal  privileges  being  obtained  from  oihet 
boards  on  a  smaller  amount  <A  qualifications. 
'   6th.  That  the  College  feeling,  as  they  neces- 
sarily do,  a  warm  interest  in  the  character  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  re- 
spectability of  its  medical  graduates,  conceive 
themselves  Called  on  to  express,  upon  ih4 
present  occasion,  the  satisfaction  they  hav« 
derived  firom  the  progressive  extension  of  thd 
bourse  of  study  prescribed  by  that  University' 
to  candidates  for  its  medical  degree,  so  u  ta 
insnre  that  its  holders  shall,  in  respect  oTedi^- 
cation  and  aoquirements,  be  worthy  of  the' 
dignity,  and  of  their  connekion  with  the  in- 
stftutim— meisurea  that  eould  «o(  fall  to  h# 
more  agreeable  to  the  College^  ^ss  being  so 
completely  in  unison  with  those  which  they 
have  themselves  pursued  in  framing  regula- 
tions for  candidates  for  their  diploma^ 

7th.  That  it  is  to  the  College  a  source  of 
much  regret,  that  any  members  of  their  owa 
body  should  have  engaged  in  a  scheme  for- 
conferring  surgical  degrees  pr^udkial  to  tha 
rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  the  College* 
which,  on  admission  into  it,  they  bound  them- 
selves faithfully  to  maintain  and  defend  and 
which  schemoi  if  it  operate  at  all,  must  ba 
injurious  to  those  interests  which  they  at  tha 
same  time  undertook  to  promote  tothe  utmosl. 
of  their  power. 

8th.  That  a  dudful  and  Isyal  addrem  ba 
presented  to  the  King*s  Most  Bxeellent  Ma» 


or  privileges  to  persons  unconnected  with  it»  jesty,  praying  that,  in  the  axerolse  of  that 

cannot  but  consider  it  as  an  unheard  of  and  power  of  anperialendence  over  the  Univar* 

unwarrantable  aggression  in  one  university,  sities  which  the  constitution  has  plaeed  in  tha 

to  establish  an  examining  boardi  chiefly  con-  crown,  he  will  ba  graciovsly  pleased  to  intardiec 

stituted  of  persons  residing  at  the  seat  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew*s  from  all  ftirtbar 

aaolher,  and  to  appoint  to  that  board  teachers  proceedings  in  this  matter,  till  the  repott^  pra* 


necessarily  engaged  in  rival  competition  with 
the  professors  of  their  sister  institution. 
•  5th.  That  the  College  cannot  overlook  the 
coincidence  in  time  between  the  promulgation 
of  this  new  code  of  regulations  by  the  Uni* 
versity  of  St  ABdrew*s,  and  the  annouuoe- 
xofinX  of  certain  extension  of  th^  ooursa  of 
stody  raquin^  by  tha  Univaiai^  of  Edlnbotfli 


sented  to  his  Majesty  by  the  lata  Royal  Com- 
minioners  lor  visiting  tha  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Scotland,  shall  have  bean  duly 
consideied  by  his  Maj«sty*s  advisers. 
By  order  of  the  Royal  CoUega^ 

JoBM  CAMpaiLt,  M.D.*  PiisMaat 
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mOYAL   eOLLBOB  OF  8UBOB0N8, 
DUBI.IM. 

Thb  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  held  a  meeting 
yesterday  to  elect  officers  for  the  present  year. 
The  following  were  duly  elected ; — President, 
J.  Kirby;  Vice-President,  A.  Read. 

Court  of  Cmsori, — James  Kerrin,  Thomas 
Ramley,  Maurice  CoUis,  William  Tagert,  Ro- 
bert  Adams,  Ephraim  M<  Dowel. 

Court  of  Amttantt. — Abraham  Colles,  Ro- 
bert Harrison,  Abraham  Palmer,  Edward 
Hutton,  James  W.  Cusack,  J.  O.  Beime,  W 
Corbet,  W.  Hargrave,  B.  M'Namara,  John 
Hart,  Charles  Benson,  Andrew  Ellis. 

Midwifery  Court  of  Exatnmer$»^^L,  H. 
Halahan,  Chairman;  E.  W.  Whiteston,  De- 
puty Chairman ;  Robert  Shackleton,  L.  Arm* 
strong,  S.  Cusack,  J.  Peebles,  T.  E.  Beaty, 
H.  H,  Maunsell;  J.  W.  Cusack,  Secretary; 
R.  Harrison,  Assistant-Secretary. 

0LAIM8    TO    THB    BMPLOTMBNT    OF 
DBPLBTION  IN  FBVBB* 

BT  THOMAS  SUTTON,  Iff.D.,  ORBBNWICM. 

I  oBsnvi  in  No.  97,  page  636>  of  your  Me- 
dical and  Sargical  Journal,  that  you  attribnte 
to  ^  the  scrutinising  mind  of  Bronssais,  and 
Hw  active  mind  of  Clutterbuck"  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  depleting  and  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment of  fevers,  by  attention,  as  you  state,  to 
some  locale;  likewise  the  relief  from  that 
panic,  which  had  occupied  the  minds  of  me- 
dical practitioners,  respecting  the  proneness 
of  all  fevers  to  run  into  a  putrid  and  typhoid 
state,  to  be  owing  to  their  exertions. 

On  this  subject  1  beg  to  observe,  that  it  is 
probable  tfiat  I  had  treated  one  thousand 
patients  in  fever  on  the  depleting  and  anti- 
phlogistic plan,  in  reference  to  local  affections 
observed  by  post  mortem  examinations,  before 
the  gentlemen  you  mention  ever  thought  on 
the  subject.  In  the  year  1794,  this  plan  was 
iHiopled  by  me  in  Hdlland;  and  such  was  my 
oenfidence  in  it,  that  when  I  was  taken  ill  of 
fever,  I  requested  to  be  bled,  which  was  done 
by  the  late  Mr.  Johnsoux  then  a  surgeon  to 
the  forces.  In  1797,  this  treatment  was 
adopted  at  Ashford,  in  Kent,  in  a  fever  pre* 
vailing  at  that  time  among  the  troops  of  that 
garrison,  consisting  of  four  regiments  of  mi- 
litia. The  practice  wu  afterwards  follbwed 
no  under  my  direction  for  three  yean  in 


Deal  General  Military  Hospital,  eonmeiicing 
in  the  year  1798,  and  the  morbid  appeetanoes 
diligently  noted. 

An  abridged  accoaot  of  thU  practio^  with 
the  satisfectory  results,  was  pafalisbed  by  me 
in  1805.  I  must  further  reoiark,  that  this 
treatment,  pursued  under  the  eyes^  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  many  medical  men,  both 
regimental  surgeons  and  such  as  belotiged  ts 
the  General  Hospital,  could  not  fiul  to  find 
its  way  to  the  public,  and  to  be  diweiminilfd 
in  various  directions. 

IfUpotts  of  Sboctetta. 

WB8T1IXN8TBB  MBDICAIi  SOCIBTT. 

Mondeof,  January  13M,  1834. 

Professor  Bubnbtt  in  the  Chair. 

Peuariet-^Impefforaiion  of  ike 
Secale  Cormiium  m . 
m  Pulmonary 

Tea  usual  business  having  been  ttensKled, 
and  notice  given  that  the  paper  on  venoed 
sores,  by  Mr.  H.  Johnson,  was  nnuToidably 
postponed. 

Dr.  Jewel  exhibited  to  the  Society  a  large 
box  wood  pessary,  which  had  been  extruded 
from  the  vagina  of  a  woman  aged  52,  aad 
which  had  remained  in  that  situalion  for  15 
years ;  extensive  ulceration  of  the  parts,  and 
ofl^nsive  discharge  had  been  caused  by  ib 
presence,  and  as  it  is  of  large  sixe,  being  detca 
inches  and  three  quarters  in  aicomference, 
considerable  difficulty  occmred  in  ita  removal 

Mr.  Costello  mentioned  the  case  of  a  female 
in  the  country  in  whom  there  was  obliteratioB 
of  the  vagina,  which  had  existed  for  some 
months ;  at  the  time  of  the  menstmal  periodi 
she  had  great  pains,  similar  to  those  of  laboor, 
and  there  was  a  tumour  in  the  situation  of  the 
rectum;  about  12  months  since  the  patient 
had  been  confined,  and  it  was  since  that  tin* 
that  the  vagina  had  become  iroperfoiale.  A 
case  somewhat  similar,  in  which  there  was 
complete  obliteration  of  the  vagina,  had 
occurred  lately  in  Paris,  in  the  practice  of  M. 
Amusat,  who  proceeded  to  tear  tfaton^h  the 
obliterated  parts  with  his  finger ;  the  wbole  of 
the  operation  was  performed  with  the  hand 
alone,  and  with  perfect  success;  the  lady,  who 
was  a  German,  shortly  afterwards  nmnied  a 
medical  man.  The  gentleman,  who  was  at- 
tondiog  the  ca9e  Hfst  aUnded  to^  wit  doubtfoi 
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Its  regarded  the  treatment,  and  he  should  be 
^lad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Jewel,  or  any 
other  member,  as  to  the  proper  operation  to 
be  performed. 

'  Dr.  Jewel  said  it  was  not  very  unosaai  for 
the  vagina  to  become  obliterated  after  labour 
nor  was  it  diflBcuIt  to  remedy  it;  he  had  seen 
cases  in  which  there  was  great  contraction, 
yet  when  labour  came  on,  the  vagina  dilated, 
and  the  patients  did  well. 

Mr.  Greenwood  suggested  the  dilator  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Weiss,  as  an  instrument  likely 
to  be  of  service  where  there  was  any  opening, 
however  small  it  might  be. 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  that  the  slow  use  of 
caustic  might  efi^t  a  cure;  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  tumour  was  a  collection  of  the  men- 
strual fluid,  and  he  should  not  hesitate  to  use 
Weiss's  dilator,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  where 
the  obstruction  Mras  situated,  and  then  to  punc- 
ture it  with  a  trocar,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
there  could  be  any  possible  danger  attending 
such  an  operation. 

Mr.  Chinnock  said  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
treat  such  a  case  as  one  of  imperforate  vagina, 
and  use  the  knife.' 

Mr.  Beevor  had  met  with  three  cases  in 
which  the  use  of  the  knife  had  proved  fatal; 
peritoneal  inflammation  had  supervened,  and 
notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and 
other  antiphlogistic  remedies,  speedy  death 
took  place. 

Mr.  Costello  had  attended  in  Paris  a  groom 
who  died  after  the  introduction  of  a  bougie ; 
the  cellular  membrane  between  the  bladder  and 
peritoneum  was  found  in  this  instance  to  join 
in  the  inflammation  with  the  peritoneum. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  although  peritonitis  might 
occur,  he  did  not  think  that  such  a  termination 
ought  to  influence  our  pracUce,  since  it  was 
very  rare.  Ague  was  a  more  common  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  a  bougie,  and 
he  had  seen  great  alarm  excited  by  it  in  the 
minds  of  young  practitioners. 

Mr.  Walker  recommended  a  trial  of  Mr, 
Staflbrd's  instrument  in  the  case  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Costello ;  he  had  seen  a  case  of  stric- 
ture in  a  man,  in  which  the  smallest  bougie 
could  not  even  be  passed,  terminate  favour- 
ably under  the  use  of  Mr.  Staflbrd^s  instru- 
ment. 

Dr.  Johnson  mentioned  some  instances  in 
which  intense  periodical  pains  in  the  breast  of 
the  kuak,  ivithoat  obyious  cant^  had  led  to 


an  examination,  when  scinhns  of  the  uterus 
"was  found  to  exist. 

*    Some  farther  discussion  having  taken  place 
on  this  subject, 

Mr.  Chinnock  spoke  of  the  beneficial  eflects 
of  secale  comutum  in  amennorrhoea;  he  ha^l 
seen  in  two  cases  half  drachm  doses  of  thit 
medicine  prove  of  decided  benefit. 

Dr.  Jewel  had  never  used  it  in  snch  cases, 
but  in  leucorrhoea  he  had  fonnd  its  adminis- 
tration successful. 

Dr.  Epps  then  called  the  attention  of  th6 
Society  to  the  sympathy  which  existed  betweett 
the  lungs  and  the  uterus;  in  pulmonary  con^ 
sumption  where  the  patient  only  expectorated 
frothy  mucus,  he  had  frequently  observed  that 
at  the  time  of  the  menstrual  period,  if  the  dis- 
charge did  not  take  place,  pus  was  ejected 
from  the  lungs,  and  that  when  the  discharge 
could  be  produced,  great  benefit  ensued. 

Dr.  Johnson  considered  this  connexion  very 
remarkable;  it  was  not  unusual  for  hemor- 
rhage, to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  Inngs^ 
to  take  place  on  the  suppression  of  the  cata« 
menia,  but  in  such  instances  the  same  degree 
of  alarm  was  not  created  as  in  haemorrhage 
from  different  causes. 

Dr.  Jewel  had  seen  violent  symptoms  oi 
croup  usually  preceding  thecatamenial  period* 

Several  remarks  upon  the  treatment  of  puU 
monary  consumption  were  then  made  by  dif- 
ferent members,  and  different  plans  of  treat- 
ment were  recommended,  amongst  others  suU 
phate  of  line,  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
prussic  acid,  iodine,  mist  cretrn  comp.,  and 
imall  bleedings. 

The  time  for  discussion  now  having  eUpsed, 
the  Society  separated  until  next  Saturday. 


USDIOAL  80CIBTY  OP  LONJX>N* 
Mondmfy  January  13, 1834^ 
Mr.  KiNGDON  in  the  Chair. 
Ma.  Roberts  reUted  the  case  of  a  young  gen^ 
tleman,  aged  24,  whom  he  had  attended  for 
pains  in  the  bowds,  and  tenderness,  on  pres* 
sure,  in  the  left  iliac  region ;  pulse  110,  hard 
and  fnll ;  pain  in  the  head,  and  coagh ;  he 
was  bled,  and  purgative  medicines,  folbwed 
by  spermaceti  mixture,  were  prescribed ;  the 
medicine  operated  freely,  and  the  pain  in  the 
head  left  him,  but  there  was  still  a  slight 
degree  of  pain  in  the  abdomen;  leeches  were 
applied,  and  on  the  following  day  the  tender* 

nest  tuid  duappciredt    Sis  dayi  after  ^tb^ 


790  fiq^r^  qf  th$  Mtdical  Sootetji  qf  Lumdwi. 

.tinif  b0  wat  seixed  with  excruciating  pains  in  merchants,  and  probably  th«  %tmX  SBzicCj, 

the  bowels,  hts  pulse  became  small  and  fra-  attending  that  occupation,  might  have  «ggi»- 

ijoent  \  tha  extremiticf  cold ;  and  the  coun-  vated  the  symptoms ;  purgatives^  such  a«  bine 

tenance  denoted  anxiety ;    he  grew  worsen  piU  and  castor  oil,  had  given  temporary  relief 

vomiting  came  on,  and,  at  the  end  of  30  hours '  .but  tlie  slightest  constipation  caused  the  retom 

from  the  attack,  he  expired.    No  traces  of  of  the  pains.    He  should  be  glad  to  bet?  the 


^iseaae  were  £»und  in  the  head,  but  the  in* 
testines  were  slightly  agglutiuaied,  and  % 
qoantily  of  pos  was  found  in  them  \  they  were 
fino  found  to  be  perforated  in  two  places,  and 
there  were  otlier  ulcerations,  without  elevated 
ynargins,  and  abrasion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
\itVM»  He  had  considered  this  as  a  case  of 
typhus  £evcr. 

Mr.  Headland  did  not  think  that  the  present 
w»  bore  any  resemblance  to  any  of  those 
flies,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  as  cases 
pf  typhus  i  he  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  peri* 
ioneal  inflammation  might  occur  without  the 
existence  of  pain:  modern  pathologists  were 
in  the  practice  of  terming  any  increased  red- 
ness of  parts  as  inflammationi  although  no  in- 
4ammatory  symptoms  had  manifested  themt 
selves. 

.  Dr.  U  wins  said  it  mattered  not  whether  they 
^led  this  ease  one  of  typhus  or  not;  it  ap« 
peered  to  him,  that  the  symptoms^  terminating 
in  a  changed  state  of  thf  viscera,  bad  especial 
Inference  to  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
ay9tem» 

Mr.  Robarts  did  not  think  that  peritoneal 
iijflanimation  bad  taken  place,  until  after  the 
P^rforatious  of  the  intestine  \  it  is  probable 
that  a  sudden  es^pe  of  feeeal  matter  into  the 
^omeu  might  hav^  caused  the  sudden  col* 
lapse  which  took  place. 

MXf  Field  thought  the  more  acute  symptoms 
might  have  existed  previous  to  the  period 
mentioned  by  Mr.  IlobartSi  since  the  intestines 
were  found  in  a  atate  of  adhesion. 

Mr.  Kingdon  said,  that  he  had  been  called 
to  a  child,  which  bad  died  suddenly,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  poisoned,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  beep  in  a  state  of  good 
health  the  day  before;  the  intestines  were 
Ipund  lying  in  one  mass  of  lymph,  and  agglu- 
tinated together.  The  discussion  upon  this 
sybject  having  dropped, 

Mr.  Dendy  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  the  great  sympathy  now  e;cisting  in 
S9me  patients  in  London  between  the  stomach 
and  head.  He  had,  nt  the  present  time,  two 
cases  u^der  his  care,  in  which  the  cerebral 

citei^icnt  wi»  yciy  greati  the  j^tienls  we(« 


opinion  of  any  member  respecting  the  pio> 
priety  of  treating  the  cerebral,  or  gastric 
symptoms,  and  the  use  of  purgatives,  or  do* 
pleting  remedies. 

Dr.'Uwins  was  disposed  to  attribvto  this 
prevalent  complaint  to  the  sudden  barometrical 
changes,  which  had  occurred  wichia  the  last 
six  weeks.  In  the  Peckham  Lunatic  Establish* 
ment  be  had  traced  these  barometrical  changn 
as  influencing  lunatics ;  he  had  been  foiled  in 
(he  treatment  in  some  cases,  for  there  was  just 
enough  cerebral  irntatioo  going  on  to  show 
that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  braio, 
but  not  sufficient  to  justify  depleting  measures. 
He  had  found  even  the  application  of  leeches 
injurious,  but  he  thought  that  purgatives, 
acting  on  the  lower  bowels,  were  most  bene- 
ficial;  in  treating  the  symptoms  of  gastrodyvia 
he  had  found  a  combination  of  purgatives  and 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  very  successful ;  leeches 
to  the  epigastrium  had  given  temporary  reiief, 
but  afterwards  appeared  rather  to  have  aggra- 
vated the  complaint. 

Dr.  Whiting  said,  that  he  had  seen  several 
patients,  with  insanity,  within  the  Jast  six 
weeks;  indeed  at  one  time  he  had  four  under 
his  care ;  he  could  not,  however,  say  that  be 
had  found  these  cases  connected  with  the 
stomachic  symptoms^  these  latter  would  dd- 
doubtedly  increase,  or  even  cause  cerebral 
disturbance,  but  probably  distress  and  anxiety 
had  more  to  do  with  the  cases  he  alluded  to : 
opium,  used  to  a  good  large  extent,  had  proved 
useful,  but  he  fouud  that  if  not  given  in  sufli- 
cient  doses  it  did  more  harm  tlian  goud ;  this 
remedy  had  not  however  proved  always  suc- 
cessful, and  probably  in  those  cases,  in  which 
it  was  of  service,  the  symptoms  were  caused 
by  anxiety  and  want  of  sleep ;  from  GO  to  80 
drops  of  Battley's  liquor  opii  sedativus  had 
been  the  doses  in  which  he  had  given  this 
medicine,  and  he  found  that  these  large  doses 
did  not  constipate,  but  rather  tended  to  pro- 
duce a  contrary  efiect ;  a  strict  attention  to  the 
diet  was  also  absolutely  necessary,  and  he  was 
surprised  to  bear  that  mentioned  in  so  alight  a 
way  by  speaj^ers. 

Mr.  Clifton  thought  that  abstzfctioii  of  blood. 
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wai  cilcnhtrf  to  dobarai  in  lueb  easM  as  Mr. 
Ptndy't ;  the  fact  of  attention  to  the  stomach 
ind  bowelsy  relieving  the  head  for  a  time, 
showed  that  the  cerebral  affection  was  only 
sympathetic.  He  thought  a  rigid  attention  to 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  by  continued  mild 
aperients,  rather  than  drastic  purgatives,  most 
itseAil. 

Dr.  Uwins  said,  that  he  agreed  with  Dr. 
Whiting  as  to  the  propriety  of  administering 
opium,  but  he  was  accustomed  to  give  it  in 
much  larger  doses,  even  to  the  amount  of  from 
two  to  three  grains  of  the  powder;  in  the 
cases  where  opium  could  not  be  given,  he  had 
used  the  ibx-glove  with  great  benefit. 

Mr*  Moore  related  two  cases,  in  one  of 
which  there  was  great  excitement  from  want 
of  sleep ;  pulse  full ;  flushed  countenance ; 
confusion  of  manner;  together  with  symptoms 
ot  dyspepsia ;  two  grains  of  opium  and  three 
of  calomel  procoeed  him  several  hours'  sleep ; 
digitalis  and  aloes  were  afterwards  ordered 
him,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  quite  well. 
The  other  case  was  very  similar,  bat  the  ap* 
plication  of  leeches  to  the  temples  was  required 
here,  by  similar  treatment  to  that  of  the  other 
patient  he  did  well. 

Mr.  Kingdon  found  that  in  treating  the 
cases,  where  pain  in  the  head  and  gastrodynia 
existed  together,  by  giving  ten  grains  of  blue 
pill  at  night,  and  nothing  else  until  the  bowels 
had  been  opened  several  times,  and  then  ad- 
ministering the  decoction  of  aloes,  he  had  been 
successful  in  several  cases.  Some  years  since 
ht  had  ^ened  several  bodies  with  disease  of 
th^  ileo-ooUc  and  colic  portion  of  the  intes- 
tines, and,  from  what  he  had  seen,  he  felt 
certain,  that  drastic  purgatives  were  more  in- 
jurious than  useful ;  and  he,  therefore,  care-  - 
folly  abstained  from  their  empbyment.  He 
had  used  bismnth  with  extract  of  rhei  in  a 
caae  of  dyspepsia,  eombined  with  melancholia, 
with  perfect  success. 

The  further  discussion  of  this  subject  was 
adjourned  until  next  Monday,  as  the  time  had 
expired. 

THB  HUUBLB  PETITION  OF  THB 
PRB8IDBNT,  VICB  -  PBB8IDBNT, 
AND  PBLLOWt  OP  THB  MBDIOAL 
BOCIBTY  OP  LONDON, 

SaswBni— That  the  Society  to  which  your 
PftiUeiMrf  Moiif  bM  h^eil  ^iMMifhed  €9r  • 


Ml  France  far  Reform.  fBUl 

period  of  sixty  years,  and  consiste  of  Phjrsi- 
dans,  Sufgeons,  and  Apothectriei^  who  aewv 
ciate  together  for  the  promotion  of  medico 
science. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  long  expert-* 
enced  many  and  serious  grievances  affecting 
the  various  branches  of  the  profession,  and 
are  anxious  to  submit  the  same  to  a  Conraiittee 
of  your  honourable  House  s  and  therefore  im*> 
plore  that  your  honourable  House  will  b^ 
pleased  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  stata 
of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  into  the  Regu- 
lations of  the  different  Colleges,  Corporations, 
or  Faculties,  connected  therewith;  relying, 
with  perfect  confidence,  that  your  honourable 
House  will  see  the  propriety  of  legisUlive. 
interference,  and  will  canse  anch  enaetmeBta. 
to  be  made  as  shall  tend  alike  to  the  improve* 
mentof  the  profession,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  public  health;  and  your  Petitioners  will' 
ever  pray,  &c. 

HBDICAL  COMMISSION  IN  PBANOS 
POB  RBFOBM. 


Thb  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  Paris, 
has  appointed  a  Medical  Commission,  consist- 
ing of  MM.  Andral,  Dubois,  Orfila,  FreviHe, 
Panset,  Vinrens,  Lafond,  Lodebat,aDd  Donnift 
to  draw  up  a  project  of  law  for  the  education 
and  regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery. 

We  have  informed  our  readers,  some  weeks 
since,  that  the  Academy  of  Medicine  unani- 
mously agreed — **  That  all  men  practising  any 
branch  of  the  healing  art  should  be  BaoheUrt: 
of  Letters,"  a  degree  like  our  B.A.,  and  then 
acquire  the  degrees  of  Doctors  in  Medicinf 
and  Surgeiy.  The  OflScers  of  Health  or  Ge- 
neral Practitioners,  to  be  suppressed,  the 
Doctors  to  supply  their  place  by  receiving 
small  fees;  the  Apothecaries  to  be  confined 
to  preparing  all  remedies  ordered  in  th« 
Pharmacopoaia,  and  compound  prescriptiont, 
and  prevented  from  practising  medicine.  Em- 
pirics to  be  put  down,  quack  medicines  to  be- 
come patent,  and  every  obstetric  practitioner, 
male  or  female,  to  have  been  duly  edneated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  Medical 
Commission  will  draw  up  a  project  of  »  law . 
to  this  effect. 


w 
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Saturday,  January  18, 1834. 
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Plan  tfMeHeal  Rtform, 

scientific  bodies  and  wfaekaafe  dn^gnta 
together.    There  shoold  be  some  pcfsoos 
to  prepare  medicines^  and  OMnpoand  pre* 
scriptions  accurately  and  sdentificaOj. 
Chemists  and  druggists  i>li5«V|  be  con* 


W»  we  rf  opimon.  .Iter  the  unplest    fined  to  tfie  «le  of  dn«8  by  wl>ok«k 


ffonaideration,  that  the  legislature  would 
nofcr  consent  to  the  annihilMion  of  the 
medical  CoUegai  in  London,  or  of  any 
of  our  Colleges;  nor  is  it  necessary, 
because  one  act  or  law  could,  without 
the  slightest  iigury  to  either,   compel 
every  one  who  intended  to  practise  me« 
dicing  surgery,  and  midwifery,  to  qua- 
lify before  both,  without  interfering  in 
the  slightest  d^ree  with  the  interests  of 
either  or  any.     Are  there  not  several 
Colkges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  under 
the  title  of  University  of  either  place? 
And  doca  not  the  public  recognise  at 
present,  a  faculty  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery?    Our  sentiments  on  medical  re- 
form are,  we  believe,  such  as  are  least 
liable  to  oKgecticm.     They  are  briefly 
alhided  to   in  a  fonner   article.     We 
shoidd  imitate  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
fteolty  in  France.    The  education,  both' 
general  and  medical,  should  be  the  same 
in   all   our    Universities   and   medical 
*<*hoels.    Bvery  one  abont  to  commence 
te  study  of  medicine,  should  have  re-' 
ceived  a  good  education  in  classics,  ma- 
thematics, and  natural  philosophy ;  and '' 
the  courses  of  medical  instruction  should 
be  the  same  in  aU  our  Universities  and 
Medical  Schools.    Every  medical  practi* 
tioner  should  be  a  Doctor  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery ;  should  have  learned  prac- 
tical pharmacy;  and  should  study  clinical 
medicine  and  surgery  in  an  hospital,  or 
dispensary  for  two  yeana,  previous  to  ap- 


and  retail;  but  not  allowed  to  compound 
pr^riptions  or  to  practise  mediciiM^  ss 
they  now  do  without  any  kind  of  nmfiii- 
cal  education;  nor  should  they  vend 
poiaons  indiscriminately.  General  prac< 
titioners  should  be  entitled  to  &ir  re- 
muneration for  thdr  vislfes,  and  oi^t 
not  to  supply  medidaes;  bat  nficr  a 
certain  time,  all  students 


to  become  doctors  in  medicine  and 
gery,    with   liberty   to   practise   either 
branch  of  science. 

The  remuneration  of  docton  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery  might  be  r^ulatcd  by 
tlie  profession  or  the  legialatare,  as  in 
France,  and  vary  from  five  shilHngs  to 
one,  two,  or  S^e  guineas,  for  each  visit, 
according  to  the  future  eminence  of  the 
individual 

No  person,  male  or  female,  should 
practise  midwifery,  unless  piopcHy  in- 
structecL 

Quackeiy  should  be  jmt  down,  and  no 
apothecary  aUowed  to  vend  patent  medi- 
cines. 

Certain  penalties  for  the  infringement 
of  such  act  oug^t  to  be  recoverable  before 
a  magistrate,  as  in  France. 

Every  physician,  surgeon,  and  apotfae. 

cary,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 

writings,  discoveries,  or  celebrity  as  a 

practitioner,  should,  after  a  certain  mge 

and  a  certain  standing,  be  entided  to  bo- 

_  .      v^       ,  -       ^™«  *  Fellow,  Examiner,  or  Member  of 

P««U2^o«tbe«^„  College,  of    the  CouncU  in  the  respective  Co^  2 

Tk^     u    1 J  1.       .     .  .  Physicians,  Sui^geons,  and  Companies  of 

There  Aodd  be  «dentific  .potheca-'  Apothec«ie,l»\Ich he bdoJT^ 

rie. ;  «d  the  Comp«rie.  of  ApothecMie.       All  pnrfe-orAip.,  lect««3  arfi- 

!»  U-doa  «d  D«hB«  ought  not  to  he    ci  ^uam,Z  i^^^. 
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mAeB,  'pirhJMii  wovkhodseiy'  prisons^  lu'* 
nidc  ujlaaiM,  dionld  be  made  by  the 
Colkgei  of  FhyiiciaiiSy  Surgeons,  and 
CompMiieB  of  Apothecaries. 

There  should  be  one  or  more  physi- 
ciansy  surgeonsy  and  apothecaries^  or  «8- 
listanNapotheeariea,  to  every  such  public 
diarity,  and  each  should  be  fidrly  remu* 
nerasBfl  sot  nia  services. 

The  fees  of  physicians  should  be  made 
reooTeraUe^  like  those  of  surgeons. 

Medical  ethics  should  be  rigidly  en- 
roroed. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  plan  of  Me- 
dical Refam  ^XMt  to  be  adopted  in 
Franee ;  and  we  aee  no  vcason  why  it 
should  not  be  adopted  in  this  country.  It 
eqoalim  the  education,  and  secures  the 
best  medical  jidTlee  to  every  daas  of 
society. 

We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  stre* 
nnously  puriNMe  to  institute  a  new  Faculty 
in  Eng^d^  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The 
association  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeona  in  each  country,  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  under  the  title  of  <<  Faculty 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  would  answer 
every  reasonable  and  useAd  purpose.  If 
the  Apothecaries'  Companies  cease  to  be 
tradesmen,  let  them  be  associated;  but 
should  they  decline  to  do  so,  (and  the 
London  Company  intimated  as  much 
during  the  last  session  of  Parliament,) 
then  let  the  College  of  Fhysidans  examine 
in  pharmacy  and  the  Col^ge  of  Surgeona 
inmldwifey.' 

We  repeat  our  firm  oonviction,  that 
the  lifgislatnre  will  not  sanction  three  new 
Factthies,  but  will  modify  those  now  in 
ezistenoeb  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
Government  refused  to  establish  an  Ob* 
atetric  Board:  the  feding  of  respect  for 
existing  inatittttions  is  much  too  strong 
to  admit  of  their  destruction.  This  was 
the  Ming  of  the  Westminster  Medical 

Sode^i  Ibous^  grottly  and  AaibefiiOy 
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by  the  Medical-  Gaxette.^ 
and  we  call  upon  the  profession  in  every 
town  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  to 
meet  and  petition  Parliament  for  a  reform, 
based  on  just,  equitable,  and  honest  prin- 
dpies,  sudi  as  we  have  proposed. 


UBDICAL   RBFORM. — UNIVBR8ITIK9. 

A  strange  harmoDious  inclination 

Of  all  degrees  to  Refonnation. 

* 

The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they  're  tangled. 

HtidHfrat.    - 

In  commenting,  on  some  late  occaaons, 
upon  the  new  sdiemes  of  Medical  £du« 
cation,  which  have  been  latdy  issued  by 
some  of  the  great   manufiicturen  and 
deakrs  in  medical  degrees,  we  called  tho' 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  neoessaryc 
consequence  of  this  sudden  interference/ 
Some  transactions  of  the  past  week  lead 
us  to  renew  the  sulgect;   we  are  now 
furnished  with  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  justice  of  our  cranments ;— we  can? 
now  exhibit  a  specimen,  not  merdy  of 
the  gross  inequalities  of  the  fabric,  whidi' 
is  ofibred  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of 
medical  practitioners,  but  also  of  the 
jeatousies,  which  the  trading  prindple 
engenders  amongst  the  rival  manufiie*. 
turers.    In  truth,  it  requires  no  great 
degree  of  penetration  to  foresee  these 
efitos.    Whilst  the  medical  corporations 
are  attempting,  by  the  exercise  of  their, 
separate  powers,  to  introduce  some  ame- 
lioration in  their  systems  of  education  y 
they  still  leave  untoudied-^ey  actually 
tend  to  produce— that  very  divernty  of 
system,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  ano« 
malies  and  evils  in  our  whole  medical- 
constitution. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  confine  our  at- 
tention to  the  Universities.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  these 
establishments,  and  of  the  priviki^e  iMdk 
they  daimi  of  confiatring  medical  r* 
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gTMt*.  floAet  it  to  8ay»  that  the  paltry 
Univenity  of  St  Andrews  cUimi  and 
powewCT  as  large  a  priyil^ge  of  dubbing 
docton  aa  the  great  ariatocratieal  ealaUiah* 
mcnta  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge^  and  that 
both  the  laige  and  amall  have,  in  juatice» 
an  equal  daim  to  this  lucrative  right, 
since  neither  have  the  slightest  pretence 
to  a  niedical  school ;  whilst  the  Univer- 
sities of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  possess 
a  <^Diplete  establishment  for  medical 
tuition  in  the  capitak  of  two  great  di<* 
viamns  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Originally  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
learned  languages  were  taught  in  Uni- 
versities.   In  that  state  of  things  it  was 
not  improper  to  require  of  students  in 
physiti^  that  they  ahould  have  graduated 
in  arts  before  the  oommenoement  of  their 
medical  studies.    The  English  Univer- 
sities stiU  insist  upon  this  preliminary, 
notwithstanding  the  altered   course   of 
edueation  ;^the  University   of   Dublin 
pimufs  the  same  system :  but  the  Sooteh 
Universities  have  long  since  dispensed 
with  the  degree  in  arts,  and  consider  a 
raasonaUe  sdiool  education  as  a  suifident 
initiative  to  the  study  of  medicine.  From 
^e  exeeUenoe  ai  the  collegiate  education 
in  Dublin,  which  is  obtainable  at  a  very 
moderate  expenae  by  persons  of  all  re* 
ligious  persuasions,  there  is  nothing  very 
unreasonable  in  requiring  medical  stu- 
dente  for  the  degree  of  doctor,  to  pass  at 
leaat  a  oouple  of  years  in  the  general 
university  studies  for  the  dcgiee  of  arts, 
should  the  four  years,  at  present  requisite 
for  that  degree,  be  thought  too  large  a 
sacrifice  of  time  in  the  spring  of  life. 
Bat  whether  this  arrangement   is  ad- 


*  Those  who  wish  to  read  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive history  of  the  Universities,  and  of 
their  system  of  education,  will  find  the  whole 
subject  admirably  treated  in  the  Wealth  of 
••nil  Bppk  v.4^c«  i.j  Art*  ITf 
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visable,  or  the  ficoCdi  are  ifg^  in  die* 

pensing  with  any  collegiate  atadiee  in 
general  literature ;— what  jnatfflcation  eaa 
be  urged  for  the  system  puraiaed  at  Ox* 
ford  and  Cambridge  } 

No  person  can  presume  to  enter  didr 
sacred  walla,  unless  under  the  bennen  of 
the  thirty-nine  artidea»  and  at  an 
of  between  two  and  three  hondved  e 
And  then  the  Mhodox  monied  bdievei 
is  compelled  to  redde  at  the  Univenity 
for  the  greater  part  of  four 
during  which  he  is  altogether 
from  all  opportunitiea  of  stadyiag 
fiiture  profession.  Were  it  not  fi>r  dha 
kindred  exertions  of  the  London  GoQ^gs 
of  Physicians,  in  giving  uniTeaaty  gi»- 
duates  a  monopoly  of  ite  FcUowalups^  a 
Poctor  of  Medicine  of  Oxfonl  or  CaBK 
bridge  would  have  been  as  greet  a  ee« 
riosity  aa  a  Dodo. 

Some  few  yeara  ago  medical  dcgieBi 
weie  sold  at  St  Andrewa;  no  vary  gicat 
quantity  of  the  base  ooin  got  into  cir- 
oulation ;  the  thing  was  too  ahemajf ' 
but  what  little  did,  generally  eeeaped 
notice,  and  passed  current  vrith  metal  of 
a  purer  standard.    The  degreea  et  OxfoH 
and  Cambridge^  whioh  ware  mere  mattcn 
of  course  to  the  gradnatea  of  theae  nni« 
versities,  and  whidt  di&red,  in  that  ie« 
strietion  only, from  those  of  St.  Andrews^ 
were  never  sought  except  aa  prdiminaiici 
to  the  honours  of  theCoU^e  ef  Phy- 
sicians. 

Oxford  and  St  Andrew'a  heve  both 
been  stirring  in  the  fidd  of  Belbtm. 
However  incongruous  and  ineonaialeBt 
are  the  schemes  of  education,  fim|>oeaif 
by  then  bodies  in  their  new-bom  ami 
for  Reform,  they  seem  to  ua  to  have  ed- 
mitted  some  general  prindplea  ea  india> 
potable,  whidi  may  be  tamed  le 
oondderable  use  hereafter,  whan  die 
whob  siato  of  the  proftaslon  ahaQ  be 
inquired  into  bel^  §  jffOfm  l|ftn> 


-   French  M^dkim. 

«aL  It  la  »  ]«mirbiUe  omod&m 
tbat  boih  4»«w  UiuTcnitie«  kftva  tbe 
student  perfectly  open  to  seek  his  medieal 
edttcttion  where  he  lists.  The  admission 
of  this  fundamental  principle  necessarily 
arises  from  their  total  want  of  medical 
schools.  Whether,  in  fact,  they  should 
possess  any  control  in  the  repahlic  of 
nedioine^  is  a  point  still  to  be  decided. 

In  the  outset  we  alluded  to  a  recent 
iransaction  of  some  importance,  in  re« 
ference  to  the  late  reforms.  There  will 
be  found  in  another  pago  of  this  niunber 
a  manifesto,  issued  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  ^nst  the  ef- 
fbrts  of  St.  AndreVs  to  retrieve  its  cha- 
racter, and  to  induce  applicants  for  a 
degree  in  surgery  to  visit  its  walls. 
The  University  had  appointed  some  of 
the  nembert  of  the  College  as  oo*ex«> 
aminers  with  its  Professor;  and  these 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  censured  by 
the  CoUege,  have  published  ar -replica- 
tion,  whidi  we  shall  insert  in  our  next 
number*  The  CoUege  of  Burgeons  have 
Kselved  to  address  His  Majesty  on  the 
subject.  We  fully  agree  with  the  Col- 
lege in  considering  the  whole 
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8QEOSON9  SNTXTMO  TO  PUPSKftS 
MBDICINKS  FOB  DI9BA8E9  FVilB&Y 
aUBOICAIi, 

SIMPSON  «.  RALPH. 

Application  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Ea* 
chequer  on  Tu^sdayi  to  99X  aside  a  verdict 
claimed  by  a  surgeon  for  medicine  and  attend* 
ance  on  a  disease  of  tbe  eye^  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  cough,  on  the  grounds  that  tha 
plaintiff  was  a  surgeon  onlya  and  not  an 
apothecary,  and  had  no  right  to  compound 
medicines.  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  main- 
tained that  he  had  acted  purely  as  a  surgeon, 
and  called  some  medical  men  to  show  that  the 
complaints  were  surgical. 

Baron  Bayley  did  not  see  why  the  plaintiff 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dispense  such  mt" 
dicine  as  was  incident  to  his  practice  as  a 
surgeon.  Tbe  mere  fact  of  administering 
medicine  did  not  make  a  man  an  apothecary, 
unless  it  was  his  chief  business*-— Rule  re- 
fused. 


White  Oxide  of  Antimony  in  Acute  Infiam" 
matkmt  of  the  Cheet. 

This  medicine  has  been  employed  by  Dr. 
Michel,  of  Semur,  {C6\e  d*Or),  with  such  re- 
ef   markable  sucqess  in  several  cases  of  peripneu- 


Refom,  a«  attempted  at  St  Andrew's 
and  dsewhere^as^  a  practical  exemplifi- 
cation of  thediAeuUy  wUch,  in  the 
AMtmcm  Of  Am  obiut  wrvnoi  or  m- 
xttcAi.  UBoisfiAtieiry  must  always  attend 
the  e0brt  of  public  boards  to  extend  and 
improve  the  education  of  those  on  whom 
they  confer  testimonials,  via.  the  possi- 
bility of  the  same  titlea  and  equal  privi* 
Ifges  being  obtained  from  other  boerdat 
on  a  smaller  amount  of  qualification." 
.  Ii  is,  by  the  by^  a  eireurostanoe  worth 
noting,  that  physicians^  while  they  stre- 
nuously contend  for  the  separate  education 
and  practice  of  physicians  and  surgeons^ 
daimy  at  the  same  time,  from  the  omni- 
potence of  their  Univcraity  degrees,  the 


monia ;  that  for  the  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  chest  he  considers  it  as  a  specific    Out  of 
15  cases,  thus  treated,  one  only  died;   this 
person,  who  was  a  bricklayer,  and  much  ad- 
dicted to  drinking,  had  been  labouring  under . 
a  very  severe  attack  of  severe  peripneumonia, 
five  diays  before  the  antimony  was  administered ; 
30  grains  w^re  given  to  him  on  the  first  day* 
and  on  the  second  this  dose  was  increased  to , 
40;  a  rigorous  diet  was  prescribed,  and,  under 
this  plan  of  treatment,  the  symptoms  diminish- 
ed in  Intensity.     From  the  ignorance  of  the 
attendants,  howet'er,  the  medicine  was  omitted, 
and  hot  wine  substituted  for  it,  and  this  so 
aggravated  the  disease,  that  on  the  succeeding 
day  he  died.    Of  the  fourteen  others,  eight 
were  men  and  six  womeui  from  23  to  56  years 
of  age :  eight  of  them  (three  men  and  five 
women)  had  only  one  lung  affected,  the  pleura 
participating  in  the  inflammation  only  in  a 
sD^ht  de|;ree,    The  treaUnent  of  thece  cases 
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eommenced  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and 
consisted  of  the  administrttion  of  from  15  to 
40  grains  of  the  white  oxide  daily,  and  a  low 
diet  for  the  first  four  or  five  days ;  the  medi- 
cine was  given  with  great  regularity ;  and  in 
the  course  of  seven  or  eight  days  all  the  pa- 
tients became  convalescent.  The  six  others 
had  peripneumonia,  accompanied  by  intense 
pleuritis ;  from  eight  to  ten  leeches  were,  in 
the  first  place,  applied  to  the  most  painful  part 
of  the  chest,  and  in  each  case  with  some  ame- 
lioration ;  after  which  the  oxide  of  antimony 
was  immediately  had  recourse  to. 

The  fiict  of  the  disappearance  of  the  pain  in 
peripneumonia  after  the  evacuation  of  blood, 
is  a  common  occurrence,  bnt,  in  general,  it 
manifests  itself  again,  and  requires  a  fresh 
application  of  leeches ;  in  these  cases  the  pain 
either  did  not  return,  or  was  very  slight. 
These  patients  did  not,  however,  become  con- 
valescent so  rapidly  as  the  preceding  cases; 
but  recovery  took  place  more  quickly  than 
uYider  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treat- 
menL  The  malady  re-appeared  in  one  case 
alter  the  cessation  of  the  medicine,  but  on 
again  resorting  to  it  for  two  or  three  days, 
the  nnftivourable  symptoms  disappeared.  Fif- 
teen grains  of  this  remedy  were  given  during 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  to  a  man  who 
had  been  afflicted  for  the  last  day  with  wan- 
dering pains  in  the  chest,  cough,  difficulty  of 
respiration,  sanguineous  expectoration,  and 
symptoms  of  fever.  By  the  time  he  had  taken 
fifteen  grains  hu  symptoms  were  much  miti- 
gated, and,  by  continuing  the  dose,  gradually 
increasing  its  quantity,  he  rapidly  got  well* 

BxperimenU  upon  the  CommimicaHon  and 
Ongm  of  Faceme  Firm. 

BY  DR.  PIARD. 

Three  opinions  exist  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
vaccine  virus.  1st.  That  of  Jenner,  who  sup- 
posed that  it  proceeded  from  a  malady  in  the 
horse,  called  the  Grease,  which  was  contagions, 
and  gave  to  cows  that  form  of  complaint  de- 
nominated cotr-/NM;.  2nd.  That  of  Dr.  Robert 
of  Marseilles,  who  thought  that  the  vaccine 
virus  was  nothing  less  than  the  small-pox 
poison  communicated  to  cows,  and  modified 
by  the  transition.  3rd.  The  opinion  that  this 
complaint  is  as  natural  to  cows  as  the  rot  to 
sheep,  the  small-pox,  measles,  or  scarlatina  to 

pletely  lost  her  sense  of  smell ;  the  aeosbility 

the  porpoM  of  pNTipg  liM  troth  Of    of  the  aUa  wu  miy  wlim  peiieci,  and  tlM 


these  opinions.  Dr.  Fiard  has  made  scteni 
experiments,  of  whkh  the  foUowing  is  the 
result 

He  inoculated,  with  the  matter  taken  from 
the  heel  of  a  horse  attacked  with  grease,  four 
healthy  cows ;  three  punctures  were  made  in 
each  teat,  but  no  satis&ctory  result  ensued,  for 
neither  eruption  nor  pustule  was  caused.    He 
afterwards  inoculated  four  cows  with  waUtt 
taken  from  a  person  who  had  heea  softri^g 
under  confluent  small-pox  for  eight  da3rs ;  the 
punctures  made  with  this  matter  did  not  pro- 
duce the  slightest  degree  of  inflanunation. 
Seven  cows  were  then  very  carefully  inocu- 
lated with  the  matter  of  small-pox,  taken  at 
the  seventh  day  from  a  young  man  aged  2X 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  in  three  covi^ 
the  teats  which  were  inoculated  presented  a 
slight  red  blush,  but,  by  the  8th,  this  had  en- 
tirely disappeared.    In  none  of  the  other  cows 
was  there  even  this  slight  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion produced* 

After  stating  the  result  of  these  experiment^ 
Dr.  Fiard  expresses,  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
cow-pox  is  a  malady  peculiar  to  cows;  that 
it  is  very  rare  in  England,  in  these  animaU ; 
and  that,  in  France,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  it  has  ever  been  produced ;  hat  in 
that  country  cows  are  subject  to  a  diseese 
which  very  closely  resemble  cow-pox,  and 
which  has  apparently  led  to  the  error. 
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TybercUt  developed  aiihe  origin  oj 
fifths  seoenth,  and  eighth  pairs  of  i 
lots  of  hearings  of  eight,  and  ofemeU  ;  pre- 
eervation  of  the  taete  and  of  the  eeneAOii^ 
of  the  integuments  of  the  face, 

BT  U.  NBLATON. 

A  TouKG  woman,  »tat  21,  was  admitted  into 
the  HAtel  Dieu  complaining  of  intense  pain  at 
the  bottom  of  the  head,  llie  motionkm  stale 
of  her  features,  the  eyes  projedittg  and  ftxed^ 
her  inanimate  attitude,  and  even  her  voioeb 
all  seemed  to  denote  imbecility.  She  had  suf- 
fered from  pains  in  the  head  for  six  years,  and 
from  that  time  until  now  her  sense  of  bearing 
had  been  gradually  becoming  less  acvfe^and 
witliin  the  last  three  months  die  had 
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Tolantiry  moUont  were  performed  with  their 
usual  energy.  At  her  Orst  admission  the  voice 
was  very  weak,  but  after  she  had  remained 
some  time  in  the  hospital  it  became  completely 
losL  A  probe,  placed  on  the  conjunctiva,  did 
not  provoke  any  signs  of  sensibility,  although 
this  membrane  was  evidently  inflamed  and  dry, 
the  lachr3rmal  secretion  bemg  interrupted.  A 
probCj  introduced  into  the  nasal  fossm,  could 
touch  any  part  of  the  membrane  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  patient ;  ammonia»  placed 
under  the  nostrils,  did  not  appear  at  first  to 
produce  any  effect,  but  after  some  minutes  it 
excited  eflbrta  to  cough.  The  gustatory  &• 
eulty  of  the  tongue  was,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
served, for  the  patient  recognised  salt  placed 
in  the  mouth,  the  general  sensibility  of  this 
prgan  was  also  untouched. 

The  patieht  died  after  being  in  the  hospital 
nearly  two  months. 

Upon  examination,  the  olfiictory  and  optic 
nerves  did  not  present  any  lesion  in  all  their 
course;  the  pathetic  nerve,  external  motor 
oculi  of  the  left  side,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and 
hypoglossal,  appeared  free  from  disease. 

Ail  the  other  cerebral  nerves  were  at  least 
three  times  the  healthy  sixe ;  small  spheroidal 
tumours,  from  two  to  three  lines  in  diameter^ 
were  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  nerves 
or  were  attached  to  their  sides ;  some  of  these 
tumours  were  circumscribed  in  shape,  and 
destitute  of  cysts,  whilst  others  were  of  an 
irregular  form ;  the  internal  structure  of  all  of 
them  was  similar,  being  of  a  thick  yellow  con- 
sistency. The  two  common  motor  oculi  nerves 
were  placed  upon  a  tumour  of  this  kind,  and 
they  were  found  also  in  the  nerves  of  the  fifth 
pair  on  both  sides,  but  at  diflbrent  distances 
from  their  origin ;  the  external  motor  oculi  of 
the  left  side  contained  one  half  a  line  in  dia- 
meter. The  nerves  of  the  seventh  pair  were 
found  to  be  altered  in  structure,  finm  their 
origin  to  the  bottom  of  the  internal  auditory 
canal. 

Italian  f^ospftal  3Sitpm%. 

HOPITAL  DB  MILAN. 

EneyUed  Ahtcttt  of  the  Brain, 

A  soLDiXR  was  attacked  at  the  age  of  25,  with 
infiamroatory  fever,  accompanied  by  intense 
pains  in  the  head,  tumefaction  of  the  left  paro- 
tid glund,  and  insomnolency;  these  symptoms 
yielded  to  antiphlogistic  txettment,  but  at  the 


time  of  his  departure  from  the  hospital  he  still 
had  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  left  orbit,  and 
tingling  in  the  ear  on  the  same  side.  Some 
days  afterwards,  the  febrile  symptoms  returned, 
and  a  swelling  was  observed  in  the  situation 
of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone ; 
leeches,  bleeding,  and  a  fortunate  attack  of 
epistaxis,  arrested  the  symptoms,  but  still  the 
pains  in  the  head  returned  periodically,  and- 
with  augmented  violence ;  the  tumour  increased 
in  size,  and  he  became  deaf.  No  remedies 
were  of  any  avail,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was- 
seized  with  vomiting,  his  pulse  became  small 
and  irregular,  and  he  died. 

jiuiopty, — The  sinuses  of  the  brain  were 
gorged  with  blood,  the  membranes  and  the 
substance  of  the  brain  were  also  injected,  es« 
pecially  in  the  left  hemisphere;  the  middle 
and  lateral  portions  of  the  latter  were  much 
increased  in  volume,  and  did  not  present  any 
traces  of  cerebral  convolutions;  there  was  an 
aperture  in  the  dura  mater  corresponding  to 
the  opening  in  the  left  temporal  bone;  the 
right  ventricle  was  diminbhed  in  size,  and 
above  it  there  was  a  cavity  existing  in  the 
substance  of  the  grey  matter ;  the  medullary 
substance  in  its  neighbourhood  was  in  a  state 
of  ramoUissement  and  contained  a  cyst,  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg,  filled  with  pus;  this  cyst, 
had  thick  walls  and  a  fibrous  appearance ;  it 
exhibited  in  its  interior  the  characters  peculiar 
to  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes,  and 
was  a  communication  between  it  and  the 
tumour  situated  upon  the  temporal  bone. 

Sg^ttan  p^ospftal  lUports. 

HOPITAL   D*ABOU-ZABSL. 

Amputaihn  of  the  Foot  at  the  TarmhMetO' 
tanai  Articulation. 

BY  CLOT  BBT. 

Mahombt,  «t.  25,  was  admitted  for  a  wound 
of  the  foot  produced  by  a  wheel  passing  over 
it.  The  accident  occurred  twelve  months 
previous  to  his  admission,  but  he  had  con- 
tinued his  employment  until  that  time.  On 
examining  the  foot,  it  was  found  to  be  in  a 
state  of  gangrene,  and  there  was  so  great  a  loss 
of  substance  that  cicatrisation  became  impos- 
sible. Disease  of  the  bones  had  commenced, 
and  his  health  was  so  much  injured,  that  Clot 
Bey  determined  to  perform  partial  disarticu- 
lation. Accordingly,  with  a  long  knife  he 
mde  an  incisioa  through  the  integoments 
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Mrnla^  the  ttno-ntUtafial  trtloulttloiif 
whtrtthe^ouDdtenniaatod;  bethenplno^ 
tfa«  point  of  tbo  inttrametit  between  the  arti- 
eoUtiott  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  those 
of  the  metaiarsus,  divided  rapidly  the  integu- 
nents  and  tendons,  and  then,  by  turning  his 
kttifo  horizontally,  made  a  suAeient  flap  be« 
Death  the  bones  to  cover  the  wound.  At  the 
end  of  two  mouths  the  patient  was  well,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  abscefts  on  the  itttfcrnal 
side  of  the  foot ;  this  abscess  was  opened  end 
aoon  diiappeafed* 

8T.  GEOROB's  H08PITAI«. 
Heemorrhoidt. 

Wb  noticed  in  a  former  number  some  clinical 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Brodie  upon  the  case 
of  Marshall,  a  patient  in  Pitzwilliam  Ward, 
Who  was  admitted  under  his  care  for  piles. 
These  (three  in  number)  were  tied,  but  the 
operation  was  not  followed  by  that  quick  and 
immediate  relief  to  pain  and  suffering  which 
it  usually  affords  the  patient.  He  complained 
ibr  some  time  afterwards  of  great  pain  in  the 
part,  and  of  a  heavy  bearing  down  whenever 
he  went  to  stool,  and  he  also  passed  some 
blood  at  the  same  time.  His  countenance  was 
sharp  and  anxious;  tongue  dead;  bowels 
open;  pulse  natural. 

R.  Confectionis  Sennse,  Jiss; 

Sulphur  Sublim.  3iv.,'  misoe.    Capiat 
coch.  parv.  bis  in  die. 

Whilst  examining  this  patient,  a  gentleman 
present  asked  Mr.  Brodie  whether  he  had  used 
the  balsam  copaibsp  in  diseases  and  morbid 
affections  of  the  rectum.  Mn  Brodie  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  remarking  that  it  was  a  very 
useful  application,  and  acted  in  such  cases  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  parts,  but  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  80  useful  a  medicine  in  such  cases  as 
the  confec.  piperis  nigri,  which  acted  also  m  a 
stimulant,  ana  when  not  taken  by  the  mouth, 
might  be  introduced  as  a  track  or  suppository 
into  the  rectum,  wh6n  it  became  mixed  with  the 
fflfeMs,  and  acted  as  a  stimulant  applied  direetly 
to  the  parts.  The  balsam  copaibss*  Mr.  Brodie 
remarked,  was  also  a  verv  good  application  in  old 
obstinate  gleets,  when  introduced  on  a  bougie 
into  the  urethra.  Mr.  Brodie  here  alluded  to 
aicate  of  disease  of  the  rectum  which  he  bad 
under  his  care,  and  which  he  believed  to  be 
carcinoma,  and  which  he  almost  believed  to  be 
so  still,  and  which  had  been  materiallv  bene- 
fited by  the  use  of  the  balsam  copaibe  and 
liquor  potasss  combined  toeether. 

.  The  patient  complains  of  less  pain^  but  had 
some  blood  come  awav  with  his  stools  a  few 
days  since,  owing  to  ue  separation  of  one  of 
the  ligatuteti 


R.  Cotifec.  Piperis  Nigrf.    Soiiitt  ^omm^ 
titat  nucis  moechat.  ter  in  di*. 
ConL  Electuarium  ut  antea  prseacripL, 

These  remedies  were  ordered  to  lie  continued 
for  some  time,  till  the  after  sj-mptoms  of  the 
operation  were  completely  checked. 

On  next  visiting  him  he  complained  of  great 
pain  at  each  fBONJi  evacuation,  and  said  that 
the  piles  came  down  as  much  as  ever.  He 
was  ordered  to  continue  the  use  of  the  con  feet, 
piperis  nig. 

Mr.  Brodie  remarked  that  for  one  case  of 
hssmorrholds  in  hospital  practice  he  nket  wifk 
twenty  cases  in  private  practice;  and  that 
when  they  occurred  in  hospital  practice,  they 
were  more  troublesome  to  manage,  having 
generally  lasted  for  a  long  time,  and  bein^ 
complicated  with  disease  of  the  recumt*  froea 
the  nemorrhoids  having  been  neglected. 

Under  the  use  of  the  confect.  piperis  oigri, 
die  man  improved  very  much,  aod  he  was, 
therefore,  made  an  out-patient,  and  ordei#d 
to  continue  the  use  of  the  confection* 

Injuriet  to  CelUUar  Membrane^, 

A  man  was  admitted  who  had  received  a 
kick  from  a  horse  on  the  leg,  whkh  had  in* 
jured  the  cellular  membrane,  and  ceased  it  to 
slough  awav  through  an  ulcerated  opening  m 
the  skin.  Mr.  Bnxlie  remarked  that  the  cel- 
lular membrane  possessed  a  less  degree  of 
vitality  than  the  skin,  and  that  a  blow  or  an 
imury  which  affected  not  the  latter,  might  still 
anect  the  former;  whidi  would  inllamey  nloe- 
rate,  and  slough  away,  as  it  had  done  in  this 
case.  If  such  cases  were  attended  to  in  time, 
the  skin  over  the  part  receiving  the  blow  mirbt 
be  saved  by  being  freely  incisedy  thereby 
giving  vent  to  the  slough  of  cellular  meoibiaoe 
beneath.  The  latter  argument  received  an 
apt  elucidation  in  a  case  to  which  Mr.  Brodie*s 
attention  was  soon  afterwards  directed,  in 
which  there  was  a  large  unhealthy  alonghing 
ulcer  of  the  leg,  and  the  surrounding  parts 
were  very  red  and  tumefied,  from  diseased  cel- 
lular membrane  beneath,  and  in  which  Mr. 
Brodie  freely  incised  the  surfooe  in  every 
direction. 

Frachtred  Riht-^Injmy  of  the  Lwtg$, 

A  man  was  admitted  labouring  tinder  soch 
an  accident.  Bleeding,  rest,  bandaging,  ead 
the  other  usual  remedies  in  such  cases»  were 
adopted  with  benefit.  Mr.  Brodie  remarked 
that  there  were  two  ways  in  which  ribs  were 
said  to  be  fractured ;  one  in  which  the  frac- 
ture occurred  at  tlie  part  immediately  where 
the  bone  was  struck  where  the  ends  of  the 
ribs  were  driven  in  ;  and  the  other  where  the 
sternum  was  pressed  in,  and  the  ribs  snapped 
like  a  bow,  from  being  over  bent.  In  this 
case  the  former  of  these  accidents  had  occurred, 
and  not  merely  the  pleura  pulmonalis,  but 
the  pulmonary  structure  of  the  lungs  them- 
selves had  been  broken  ialOi  for  the  auin  had 
spat  up  blood,  which  proved  thai  the  iiyaj 
had  not  been  a  superficial  one,  f<Nr  the  blooa- 
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vesaels  were  situated  vorr  deeply.  With 
respect  to  bandaging  in  such  cases>  it  was  for- 
merly onlj  employed  where  no  emphysema 
existed,  and  Sir  William  BHzard  was  the  first 
turgeon  who  employed  it  in  cases  of  this  na- 
ture, where  emphysema  did  exist  There  had 
been  some  emphysema  in  this  case,  and  the 
man  had  borne  the  bandaging  tolerably  well, 
takin?  all  the  circumstance  of  the  case  into 
consideration. 

Goui. 

This  man,  gentlemen,  has  got  gout ;  he  has 
had  it  in  the  foot,  and  now  he  has  it  in  the 
elbow,  and  it  has  been  arrested  by  a  good  dose 
of  colchicum.  He  is  a  post-boy :  now  that  ig 
not  a  mode  of  life  particularly  predisposing  to 
gout  He  had,  I  believe,  fracture  of  tlie  ley 
tome  time  since,  and  he  had  gout  after  that 
Now  you  will  frequently  find,  that,  in  persons 
predisposed  to  gout,  an  attack  will  come  on 
after  an  accident,  such  as  this;  and  I  have 
known  it  to  occur  after  an  operation. 

Condylomata, 

Condylomata  frequently  are  caused  by  dirt. 
There  may  be  a  slight  eruption  about  the  anus, 
the  acrid  diMharge  from  which  mayirntate 
the  parts,  and  induce  condylomata.  A  wo* 
man  with  fluor  albus  may  have  condylomata* 
-—any  discharge  or  dirt  will  cause  it.  The 
case  which  called  forth  these  remarks  was 
cured  by  the  unguent,  bydrarg.  prsscip.  alb. 

Fracture  of  the  Cervix  Femoru. 

There  are  at  present  three  or  four  cases  of 
this  nature  in  tne  hospital,  under  the  care  of 
Messrs.  Keate  and  Brodie.  Rest,  in  the  re- 
cumbent position,  with  splints  or  padding  to 
the  part,  as  the  cases  may  seem  to  require, 
are  tne  general  methods  of  treatment  adopted 
in  such  cases,  with  attention  to  the  general 
state  of  the  patient's  health.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  worthy  of  comment  or  observation 
in  either  of  them ;  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
take  the  opportunity  of  appending  some  cli- 
nical observations  on  such  cases,  made  on  a 
fbrmer  occasion  by  Mr.  Brodie. 

The  true  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris  is 
situated  in  that  part  of  the  bone  between  the 
bead  and  bodv,  or  long  shaft  of  the  bone,  and 
which  is  enclosed  or  surrounded  by  the  cap« 
sular  ligament  of  the  joint.  There  are  many 
accidents  of  the  femur  which  may  be  con- 
founded with  this  *,  as,  for  instance,  where  the 
fracture  of  the  bone  is  situated  between  the 
trochanter  and  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  where 
the  Beck  of  the  bone  is  in  consequence  drawn 
up,  or  again,  where  the  fracture  is  situated 
at  the  juncture  of  the  little  trochanter  witli  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  the  case  may  be  mistaken. 
The  present  observations,  however,  which  I 
sBall  make,  allude  to  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone  within  the  capsular  ligament. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  may  be 
distinguished  from  dislocation  of  the  bone 
u|Hvanls  and  Outwards  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
ilmei^  with  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded. 


by  the  following  diaeiiostie  narks  :->4f  then 
is  dislocation,  you  will  find  a  great  projection 
of  the  trochanter,  which  is  less  in  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  bone ;  in  fracture  there  is  ne 
shortening ;  in  dislocation  there  is  shortening 
of  the  limb  from  the  beginning;  in  dislocation 
the  toes  are  turned  inwards,  in  fracture  they 
are  turned  outwards, — it  is  very  rare  to  find 
them  turned  inwards  in  such  cases;  in  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  bone  you  can  rotate 
the  limb,  in  dislocation  you  cannot ;  in  dts* 
location  the  knee  and  thigh  are  thrown  for- 
wards to  the  opposite  side,  in  fracture  of  the 
neck  they  are  not;  in  fracture  there  is  great 
pain  felt  on  the  upper  and  inner  parts  of  the 
thigh  if  it  be  moved;  the  great  trochanter 
also  is  in  its  natural  situation ;  sometimes  the 
limb  is  shortened  and  sometimes  not ;  if  it 
be  shortened,  the  great  trochanter  appears 
less  prominent ;  if  not  shortened,  the  broken 
ends  of  the  bone  are  in  apposition,  and  the 
great  trochanter  is  consequently  in  its  proper 
situation.  Sometimes  you  may  feel  the  ends 
of  the  bones  gratiug  against  one  another;  if 
you  feel  this  grating  you  may  be  assured  that 
there  is  fracture;  if  the  limb  be  shortened 
rotation  will  not  produce  grating;  bet  if  it 
be  not  shortened  and  rotated  the  grating  will 
be  felt;  or  even  if  shortened  this  wUi  be  also 
felt  if  the  limb  be  rotated  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  extended,  by  which  means  the  broken 
surfaces  will  be  brought  nearer  together ;  in 
these  persons  you  will  feel  on  rotation  that  the 
great  trochanter  revolves  in  a  smaller  arc  of  a 
circle.  You  will  find  no  extravasation  in  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  femur ;  it  generally 
occurs  in  elderly  persons,  and  but  seldom  in 
the  young ;  in  old  age  the  neck  of  the  bone 
becomes  brittle*  and  a  slight  blow  will  fracture 
it ;  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  less  so,  and  there- 
fore  this  symptom  will  gukie  you.  The  dia- 
gnosis in  such  cases  should  not  be  made  from 
one  symptom  but  from  many ;  they  must  be 
all  combined  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  accident.  The  injury  is  at 
first  frequently  overlooked,  owing  mainly,  I 
believe,  to  the  circumstance,  that  there  is  no ' 
shortening  at  first  immediately  after  the  acci- 
dent. Morgagni  names  this  circumstance; 
and  I  am  now  quite  sure  that  in  many  cases 
you  cannot  perceive  any  apparent  shortening 
at  first,  and  sometimes  not  until  three  weeks 
after  the  accident.  The  edges  of  the  broken 
bone  dovetail  together,  and  the  capsular  liga- 
ment supports  tnem.  '  If  there  be  no  short- 
ening, there  will  be  gneat  pain  when  the  foot 
is  put  to  the  ground,  the  limb  will  give  way, 
and  the  patient  will  be  lamed.  I  knew  of  one 
case,  however,  which  was  an  exception  to  this 
rule :  the  patient  could  put  his  foot  to  the 
ground;  there  was  no  shortening,  and  yet 
there  was  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone. 

These,  then,  are  the  circumstances  which 
should  guide  you  in  your  diagnosis  in  such 
cases :  the  age  of  the  patient  being  advanced ; 
the  blow  slight;  the  toes  turned  outwards  or 
forwards ;  pain  on  motion,  felt  at  the  upper 
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«nd  inner  so^faee  of  die  groin ;  if  the  linlb  be 
shorter,  and  it  be  extended  and  rotated, 
grating  will  be  felt;  bat  the  shortening  may 
not  Uke  place  till  two  or  three  weeks  after  the 
accident,  and  sometimes  evfen  later  than  this. 

ROYAL  COLLBCB  OF  SUBOBONS. 

VnroUmg  of  the  Mummy  of  Hortieti. 
On  Thursday  last,  an  immense  concourse  of 
the  profession  and  other  scientific  individuals 
attended  at  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  to  witness  the  interesting  process 
of  unrolling  an  Egyptian  ecclesiastic,  and 
stripping  him  of  the  cerements  of  a  thousand 
years.  We  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in 
hieroglyphics  to  read  tlie  gentleman's  name 
in  the  original,  but  it  is  said  to  be  Horsiest, 
and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Naspihiniegori, 
and  an  incense-bearing  priest  in  the  Temple 
of  Ammon,  at  Thebes. 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  conducted  the  pro- 
cess, eoterea  into  an  elaborate  and  eloquent 
review  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  ex- 
plained many  parts  of  the  adopted  system 
of  interpretation.  The  learned  gentleman  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  process  of  em- 
balming in  the  course  of  his  labours  of  evolu-. 
tion. '  The  rollers  were  stated  to  be  of  most 
extrava^nt  length,  and  were  applied  with 
wonderful  skill.  Amulets,  &c.,  were  found 
on  the  chest,  and  an  Egyptian  idol  was  lodged 
between  the  thighs.  I'he  process  occupied 
an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the  learned  gentle- 
man was  obliged  to  defer  a  very  delicate  part 
of  the  operation,  in  taking  ofT  tne  rollers  near 
the  skin,  to  a  future  day.  The  learned  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Guthrie,  announced,  that  in  the 
meantime  the  mummy  will  be  exhibited  in 
the  Museum  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Friday's,  for  the  inspection  of  members  of  the 
College,  and  others  introduced  by  them ;  and 
that  the  Secretary  will  be  directed  to  issue 
tickets  of  introduction'  to  any  scientific  indi- 
vidnal  who  is  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege. 

APOTHECARIES'   HALL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the  Court 
of  Examiners  granted  Certificates  of  Quali. 
Qcation  on  Thursday,  January  9th. 

John  Maurice  Conway  .  Lynn  Regis. 

Aif  J  ri  S   Whetstone, 

Alfred  Cooper      •      .-      |       Leicesteish. 

Chvles  Cotton     •    '   .  .  Liverpool. 

Robert  Hunt        .  .  Hull. 

Owrge  Frederick  Knipe  .  Hereford. 

EUas  Thomas  .  Bristol. 

John  Watkins      .        .  .  Cardiff. 

LITBRARY   INTBLLIGBNCB. 

«  * 

^  Shortly  will  be  published.  Elements  of  , 
Medical  Police,  or  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
L^islating  for  the  Public  Healtli.  By  Bisskt  ' 
HAWKINS.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medico 
in*  Ring's  College,  * 


BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  Anatomical  Plates,  with  Re- 
ferences and  Physiological  CommcDts  illoativt- 
ing  the  Structure  of  the  different  Parts  of  tlie 
Human  Body.  ByJoNss  Quain,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomv  and  Physiolocfy  in  tbe 
University  of  Lon<lon.    Parts  V.  IV.  and  VI. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Me- 
dicine, &c.,  &c.  By  D.  D.  Davis,  M.D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwiferv  in  the  London  Univcrsitr. 
Parts  XXVI.  andXXVII.     Taylor. 

History  of  a  Case  of  Epilepsy  of  Twenty 
Years*  standing  cured,  with  the  TVeatment  anil 
Remarks  thereon.  By  John  Epps»  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Cheinistry. 

The  Baltimore  Medical  and  Sorgiral  Journal 
and  Review.  Edited  by  G.  GsDniNcs,  M.  0.« 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Maryland.  No.'L,  Ociu,  1833, 
London,  Rich,  Red  Lion<miare. 

The  Parent's  Dental  Goide.  By  W.  Imia, 
Surgeon  Dentist  London,  1^34.  *  J^n 
ChurchiU. 


C0RRB8P0NDBNT8. 

A  Surgeon  ai  Reading. — ^Tfae  oertifictte 
system  was  very  properly  excliMied  at  the 
Westminster  Society ;  and  the  idea  of  disipens-^ 
ing  with  attendance  on  lectures  is  preposterooi' 
— "  a  tub  to  catch  a  whale."  It  ia  a  very' 
palatable  doctrine  to  many  stodents  and  ap-' 
prentices,  who  imagine  that  they  ooaldneqnke 
a  proper  knowledge  of  all  the  medical  acienees 
without  any  instruction  or  assistance.  Were 
self-taught  candidates  to  apply  for  examination, 
not  one  in  five  hundred  could  succeed,  and  tbe 
time  of  the  examiners  would  be  wasted. 

O.  The  consequence  would  be  a  prosecu- 
tion for  a  misdemeanour;  conviction,  twelve 
months*  imprisonment,  at  least,  and  eternal 
disgrace. 

A  Member  of  the  Wetimmtier  Medkcai 
Sociely,^We  shall  withhold  thb  letter  nntil 
aiter  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

The  Gregorian*, — ^They  hare  had  enoi^h 
already. 

E.  M, — Many  thanks  for  the  comniunica- 
tions,  all  of  which  will  appear  next  week. 

IL  A,  G.—U  the  author  of  tbe  Defence  of 
the  Statutes  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  with 
regard  to  Medical  Decrees,  will  attadi  his 
name  to  it,  we  shall  publish  it  Our  readers 
would  certainly  wish  to  know,  whether  it  is 
the  composition  of  an  Oxonian  GrSdoate  in . 
Medicine. 

Mr.  Dermott. — We  have  received  Mr. 
Dermott's  letter ;  bnt  we  think  the  publication 
of  it  in  its  present  shape  wonkl  defeat  hii 
object,  in  which  we  heartily  wish  him  success. 

Dr.  R^an  has  removed  his  residence  to  No. 
4,  Great  Queen-street,  St.  James's  Pkrk,  West- 
minster. 


All  Communications  and  Books  for 

to  be  forwarded  (free  of  expense)  to  the  Ptab* 

lisheri  356,  Stnnd,  near  Kibg *s  Goikge. 
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LECTURES  Besides  this  description  of mre  throat,  gen* 

tiemen,  yoii  will  see  In  practice  superficial, 

^^  ^"**  but  foul  and  wide-spreading  ulcerations  of  the 

PRINCIPLES,  PRACTICE,  ^   OPE-  tonsils,  velum  pendulum  palati,  and  upper 

RATIONS  OF  SURGERY,  portion  of  the  phar3rnx,~extending,  in  short, 

»v  «BAn»««A»  x......    ^A^^..  over  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the  throat, 

.BY  rROFKSSOB  8AMUXI.  OOOPB*.  Md.ccompanfedby  aconsulerabledealofpain!' 

Delivered  althe  Universittf  of  London,  .  restlessness,  and  fever.    On  account  of  its  fp-, 

c           1090    1000  pearance,  it  is  frequently  called  the^u/cenM/« 

teuton  1832—1833.  exconathn  of  the  throat.     Mr.  Carmichael 

^^  •<«»•  thought  be  had  traced  it  to  be  an  eflfect  of. 

I.ECTC«*xxin.,  DELivKRED  MARCH  22, 1833.  ^hat  he  lerms  the  papular  venereal  dUease, 

Obntlsmsn^— .One  of  ^he  most  common  se-  or  that  which  he  conceived  to  arise  from  the 

condary  symptoms  is  nlceration  of  the  fauces,  nmple  primary  tore,  patdies  of  excoriation  oa 

tonsils,  and  soft  palate, — in  other  words^  a  the  prepuce,  or  gonorrhoea  virulenta. 

m>re  throat*    What  has  generally  been  con-  You  will  also  be  called  upon  to  attend 

sidered  as  tlie  most  unequivocal  specimen  of  cases  in  which  the  ulcers  of , the  throat  have, 

lypbilitic  ulceration  of  the  throat,  is  remarkcxi  a  truly  phagadienic  character,  and  are  dis« ' 

to  come  on  withont  much  previous  inflamma-  posed,  under  improper  treatment,  to  'destroy, 

tion,  to  begin  on  the  surface  of  the  part  af-  the  whole  of.  the  soft  palate,  and  to  extend 

fccted,  and  to  extend  more  and  more  deeply;  their  ravaees  to  the  pharynx,  and  even  some- 

so  that,  when  situated  on  the  tonsils,  an  ap-  times  to  we  larynx,  causing  necroiis  of  its 

pearance  is  produced,  as  if  a  portion  of  them  cartilages,  and  endangering  life.     You  will 

Blid  been  scooped  away.*  The  sore  has  a  sharp  aIso  find  in  this  form  of  sore  throat,  when  the 

prominent  inargin,  and  its  excavated  surface  constitution  is  in  an  unfavourable  state  from 

n  covered  with  yellow  adhesive  matter,  that  the  injudicious  use  of  mercury,  a  tendency  to 

cannot  readily  be  separated  from  it.     It  is  not  the  production  of  caries  and  necrosis  in  the 

uncommonly  believed,  that  a  sore  throat,  cor-  bones  of  the  palate,  and  even  in  the  upper 

respond tne  to  this  description,  is  peculiar  to  jaw-bone  and  the  ossa  spongiosa ;  but  if  the 

true  syphilis,  or  the  scaiv  form  of  the  venereal  disease  be  properly  treated,  and '  the  empby- 

dtsease — that  disease,  all  of  whose  symptoms  nent  of  too  great  a  quintity  of  mercury  be 

8K  'sometimes  thought  more  particularly  to  avoided,  the  patient  will  generallv  escape  the 

require  larger  quantities  of  mercury  for  their  serious  mischief  to  which  I  have  alluded.  You 

care,  than  other  varieties  of  the  venereal  dis-  should  be  careful  not  to  confound  oommoa' 

ease.   On  this  point,  howe\'er,  I  may  observe,  abscesses,  and  chronic  scrofulous  enlargement 

that  the  doctrine,  to  which  allusion  has  here  of  the  tonsils,  with  venereal  afrection9  of  them, 

been  made,  is  not  so  much  insisted  upon  at  One  species  of  tnhf,  or  injtammatiion  of  ^ 

the  present  day,  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  Me  I'm,  is  an  affection  ranking  as  a  secondary 

In  fact,  this  kind  of  sore  throat  has  frequently  symptom  of  syphilis.    After  the  appearance  of , 

been  enred  by  sarsaparilla,  as  you  may  learn  disease  of  the  skin,  or  sore  throat,  or,  after  the 

frtim  the  statements  in  Mr.  Rose's  valuable  patient  has  suffered  pains  in  the  bones,  you  . 

essay';  and  it  sometimes  follows  sores,  which  will  find  that  the  iris  sometimes  inflames. 

have  no  kind  of  resemblance  to  chancre,  with  This    affection   may  follow,  or  accompany, 

an  indurated  base  and  circumference.    At  the  vsrious  kinds  of  syphilitic  Eruptions,  and  ia 

sane  time  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  whenever  usually  attended  with  pains  in  the  limbs  and 

thik  kind  of  sore  throat  is  accom^mnied  by  a  joints;   but   it  is  not  necessary  for  me.  to  , 

scaly  eruption,  or  by  pain  in  the  shafts  of  the  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject  at^  present, 

long  bdnes,  or  by  true  nodes,  it  will  be  more  a»  I  shall  have  to  notice  it  again  v\  .a  few  . 

benefHbd  }oy  nercw^.  than  any  other  \JM  of  dtfys,  when  typhtlitic  iriti$  will  be  consiilered,  \ 

iMdtcin«.  with  other  diseases  of  the  eye. 
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With^'regard  ta  venereal  afectkni  of  the 
bonet  and  joints,  if  the  swelling  has  come  on 
suddenly,  seems  to  be  chiefly  seated  in  the 
periosteum,  and  the  pain  is  not  remarkably 
aggravated  at  night.,  you  may  generally  co««-   ■ 
dude  that  it  is  not  a  venereal  affection.    T1II6 
syphilitic  nodes  are  more  indolent  and  sluggish 
in  their  progress,  than  the  swellings  to  which 
I  have  now  referred;  and,  though  thev  be- 
codie  painfol  in  timey  they  ne  not  remarkably 
u  at  first.    In  true.  syphilHie  nodes,-  too,  the  - 
pain  is  always  more  severe  at  night  than  in  the 
day.  The  swellings,  most  likely  to  be  misUken 
hr  vtnereal  ones,  are  inflamniaiions  of  the  pe- 
riosteum, and  not  of  the  bone  itself*  attended 
with  pain  in  their  very  commencement,  and 
fven  with  redness  of  the  skin ;  they  arise  sud- 
denly, and  frequently  disappear  in  a  short 
time,  without  the  use  of  mercury.    They  are 
8eid»  therefore,  to  have  more  [of  the  inflam- 
vatory  character  about  them,  than  usually 
belongs  to  venereal  nodes.    The  best  plan  in 
these  cases  is  to  inquire  into  their  history ;  in 
ell  suspected  cases  of  syphilis,  indeed,  you 
should  inquire  into  the  other  symptoms  which 
mar  have  ureviously  existed,  the  order  in 
which  they  nave,  occurred,  and  any  treatment 
t}iat  has  been  tried ;  and  vou  must  form  your 
conclusion  by  connecting  the  present  symptoms 
with  all  the  others  which  you  can  ascertain  to 
have  previously  existed^  not  omitting  the  con* 
sideration  of  what  may  have  been  done  in  the 
^ay  of  treatment  before  you  are  consulted. 

There  is  one  curious  circumstance  deserving 
jrour  attention  in  relation  to  nodes,  namely* 
that  they  are  alleged  to  be  rarely  produced  in 
syphilis,  unless  the  patient  has  been  using 
mercury.  This  is  a  curious  fact  \  but  it  is  .so 
Ibuch  the  case,  that  Dr.  Hennen,  a  man  of 
considerable  observation  and  great  experience, 
affirms  that  he  never  saw  more  than  two  cases 
of  nodes  in  patients  who  had  not  taken  mer- 
cury. I  know  that  some  surgeons  maintain 
tBat  the  fiict  is  otherwise ;  but  I  believe,  that 
tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Dr.  Hennen's 
observation,  and  that  you  will  rarely  meet 
with  patients  who  have  nodes,unless  they  have 
b'^en  taking  mercury.  But  here  the  question 
eriseS)  how  far  the  mercury  is  concerned  in 
producing  these  nodes?    In  considering  this 

Question,  you  should  recollect,  that,  tliough  you 
9  not  see  nodes  in  syphilitic  affections,  unless 
uercury  has  been  given^  yet  in  liver  com- 
plaints, for  which  mercury  is  often  given  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  for  an  immense 
lingXh  of  time,  there  will  never  be  any  nodes 
produced.  Oq  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted, 
that,  if  no  mercury  be  given  in  the  treatment  of 
syphilis,  nodes  will  not  be  produced.  It  seems, 
then,  as  if  the  action  of  mercury,  and  the  in* 
iloence  of  the  svpbilis  together,  had  a  share  in 
bringing  on  these  osseous  swellings.  You 
wilt  not,  as  I  have  said,  see  nodes  arise  in 
liVer  complaints,  thougb  great  quantities  of 
ntercury  be  employed.  The  venereal  disease, 
therefore,  is  certainly  concerned  in  the  pro^ 
dection  of  nodes.  .  At  the  same  tim«,  it  soejuy 


to  me  that  we  have  sufficient  evidence  toshov, 
that,  unless  mercury  be  given  in  some  quantity 
or  another,  great  or  small,  for  the  cure  of  that 
disease,  nodes  and  other  affections  of  the 
ooeous  system  will  rarely  be  excited.  I  en- 
'iertain  not  the  slightest  doubt  also,  that  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  opinion,  that  caries  and 
necrosis  of  the  bones  are  not  so  much  the  con- 
sequence of  the  venereal  disease  itself,  as  oi 
the  baneful  influence  of  flsereary,  when  it  u 
rapidly  and  unskilfully  thiewir  into  the  systemV 
at  a  period  when  the  patient  is  exposing  him- 
self to  the  weather,  not  confining  himself  at 
home,  and  coihinitting  the  most  imprudeof 
excesses  in  diet..  I  believe  that,  under  toeh 
circumstances,  an  individual  is  far  more  liUj 
to  have  his  osseous  system  affected,  than  one 
who  observes  a  more  prudent  regimen  doriog 
a  mercurial  coarse;  and  it  is  <ny  firm  con- 
viction, grounded  on  r^eiarks  which  I  have 
made  in  practice,  that  caries  and  necrone  o( 
the  bones  of  the  nose  would  very  rarely  occur, 
if  mercury  were  not  given  in  immoderate  onan* 
titi^  audi  the  patients  took  due  care  of  thefc 
selves  while  takins  that  medicine. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  treatment  of  the  secomiiary 
tymptonu  of  stfphilut  the  same  general  mlcs 
and  principles,  respecting  the  use  of  mereoiy, 
are  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  as  I  explained. 
to  you  in  describing  the  treatment  of  the 
primary  complaints.    I  may  sav,  then,  that 
mercury  will  generally  expedite  the  cure  of  tlie 
secondary  symptoms ;  but  that,  in  some  states  of 
the  constitution,  even  when  true  syphilitic  af* 
fections  are  present,  or  when  ulcere  which 
were  originally  of  this  nature,  have  aisnnnd 
the  phagedsemc  or  sloughing  character,  and  aie 
accompanied  by  considerable   inflammation 
or  much  derangement  of  the  health,  mercniy 
will   prove   the   most   peroicioos    medidiie 
that  can  be  employed.    Mercury  will  also  be 
improper  where  auy  extraordinary  "*f*p'"mtr 
tion  is  present  with  the  secondary  soiie.    Mer- 
cury will  not  benefit  the  secondary  ayoiptosM 
.of  syphilis  in  many  disordered  states  of  the 
constitution.    Then,  gentlemen,  I  can  aasofe 
you  that  you  will  never  treat  either  the  se- 
condary symptoms,  or  any  other  forms  of  the 
venereal  disease,   with  judgment  and    die* 
crimination,  unto  you  recollect  various  fiKis 
connected  with  this  subject ;  and  one  of  that 
is,  that  mercury  will  generally  benefit  net  only 
the  ordinary  forms  of  the  venereal  diseait^  bvl 
many  other  complaints ;  it  will  core  not  only 
syphilis,  but  many  other  diseases  which  re- 
semble it,  and  maov  also  which  are  toUlly 
different  from  it    f  ou  should  lihewiie  1^ 
collect,  that  rnaev  diseases,  which  ere  mrnmi 
fully  treated  with  mercury,  saisapariUa,  gua.* 
iacum,  antimoniab,  mineral  acids,  &&,  woold 
generally  get  well  of  themselves  in  the  end,  if 
the   constitution    could  bear   the    requisile 
struggle.    And  with  r^^PlKt  to  mercury,  or 
any  other  powerful  medicines,  be  it  ato  re- 
membered, that  if  they  are  not  administerad  ia 
such  doses  as  totally  le  dttange  the  whole 
jeconomy,  if  only  moderate  quantities  ef 
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any  4iamm  ^n  tokioff  »&voarabie  course,  if 
U  $e  io  disposed*  Such  reflections  will  render 
tJ|e  f»Gi  very  intelligible,  how,  in  forming  en 
omnioo  of  ibe  nature  of  syphilis,  end  of  the 
eflbcts  of  BMrcury  upon  the  disease,  so  much 
dfception  haa  frequently  occurred.  A  patient 
takes  mercury  in  moderation,  and  his  disease 

gta  well,  and  then  the  practitwaer  is  con* 
osed  in  bis  idea,  that  the  disease  was  vene- 
ieai»  and  haa  yiekled  to  the  specific  remedy. 
Sot  it  will  besuflieieDt  for  vou  to  recollect  the 
ftcta  I  have  specified,  to  be  convinced,  that 
^Micary  is  by  no  meana  a  test  d  tiie  venereal 
obaracterof  a  disease.  With  respect  lo  tlie 
fftitment  of  secondary  symptoms  generally,  I 
may  observe,  that  when  mercury  is  given,  it  i$ 
pteibrable  to  give  it  in  moderate  doaes.  la 
partienlar  instances  it  may  be  necessary  lo 
posh  the  mercury  beyond  what  may  be  deno* 
Viaated  a  mild  mercurial  course,  but  such 
•samples  aie  uneommen ;  at  all  events,  they 
m  not  so  numerons  as  they  are  supposed  to 
hive  been  in  former  timee.  As  a  general 
piece  of  advios^  however,  I  recommend  yon  to 
adhere  to  the  nsazim  of  not  eiciting  a  proftist 
md  violeni  salivation. 

.  VHtitu  the  cutaneous  eraptiott  eonsisis  of 
acaly  copper-coloured  blotches,  presenting  th« 
character  of  either  peoriasis  or  lepra,  and  not 
attended  wiUi  much  febrile  disturbance  of  th* 
4gfitem,  and  perhapa  associated  with  that  affee* 
tun  of  the  tonsils,  which  iasoasetimea  thought 
to  be  the  greatest  Iset  of  true  syphilitic  ulcerm* 
tbn  in  the  throat,  namely  the  deep  excavated 
lllceratbny  frequently  accompanied  by  paina 
hi  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones;  all  surgeona 
•f  experience  agree,  that  mercwry  abould 
be  prescribed,  and  the  majority  recommend  it 
to  be  employed  aceording  to  the  principles  I 
kMve  explained  to  you,  namely  in  moderate 
doses,  and  not  ao  as  to  excite  a  profuse  and 
violent  aalivation,  or  to  bring  ob  seveee  de^ 
taogemeot  of  the  health. 
.  With  respect  to  secondary  nrmptoms  gene* 
stlly,  it  haa  be^  noticed,  and  U  believed  by  a 
gteat  Bambef  of  exeeUeot  surgeons,  that  when 
mwcury  is  useftil  in  this  stage  of  syphilis,  it 
ahowa  ita  efteacy  with  even  greater  prompti* 
tade  than  in  the  first  stage,  orio  the  treatment 
•f  the  primary  sores  and  baboea;  I  mean  to 
WKf^  that  mercury  will  frequently  remove  the 
aeeoniary  symptoam  with  greater  rapidity,  and 
a  smaller  quantity  of  the  medidne  will  be  suf* 
fleient 

Ulceif  IB  the  throat  amy  be  famigaled  with 
the  red  solphnret,  or  with  the  gre^  oxide  of 
aseronry,  or  they  may  be  washed  with  a  sola* 
t»n  of  the  chloride  of  soda,  with  the  Uack 
wash,  or  with  garglea  oontaaniiig  oxymuriatic 
Bcid,  or  with  any  other  detergent  gargle ;  but 
Ikom  applications,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
Meea  to  deserve  your  partienlar  attentioo  on 
meeoBBt  of  their  very  frequent  good  eflholSk 
teoadaty  Bloers  in  olbcp  aitnalioRe  may  alao 
t»e  fumigated  with  benefit,  and  either  ponltieed 
IMI  tHey  gvaBBlale^  or  diwad  vilh  viiieBi 


applications,  as  with  the  w«tery  tolution  of- 
opium,  or  henbane,  when  they  are  painful,  of 
with  the  black  wash  (which  is  so  common  an 
application  to  primary  sores)i  or  even  with  tha 
yellow  wash,  consisting  of  lime  water  and  oxy^ 
muriate  of  mercury ;  or,  if  thev  are  of  a  more 
indolent  character,  you  may  aress  them  with  * 
the  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  quickltilveri  or ; 
with  the  red  precipitate  ointment. 

When  the  eruption  is  papular,  and  haa  been 
preceded  ty  a  great  deal  of  fever,  and  aonsi» 
derable  disturbance  of  the  system,  and  wlie^  ^ 
such  eruption  ends  in  desquamations  (for  yea 
will  find  the  papular  eruption  will  sometimai> 
desquamate)}  then  you  may  employ  blood  la t« 
ting  in  the  eommencement,  with  the  compound 
calomel  pill  and  saline  aperient  medicineat 
The  same  practice  should  be  pursued,  if 
there  be  pain  and  swelling  of  the  large  jointib 
accompanied  by  a  diffused  redness,  an4 
awelling  of  the  tonsils  and  glands  of  the  neeh* 
Here  you  may  suspect,  that  some  particular 
state  of  the  constitution  haa  had  a  share  in 
Ihua  modifying  the  disease ;  it  has  never  ve|: 
been  proved,  that  such  modification  is  owing 
to  a  specific  poison,  though  you  know,  it  i# 
Mr.  Carmichaera  suspicion,  that  it  may  depeiui 
on  some  other  poison  different  from  that  ei 
true  svphilis;  but  this  still  remains  a  qutfl« 
tionable  point ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  atatt  of 
the  constitution  must  have  more  or  less  shaif 
ia  modifying  the  svmptoms*  After  eontinu* 
ing  the  treatment  that  I  have  mentioneid  for  4 
time,  it  is  to  be  changed  for  small  doses  of 
James's  powder  or  antimonial  powder  and  sar«t 
aaparilla.  Mr.  CarmichaeU  who  is  ^ertaial^ 
a  good  practical  surgeon  in  these  cases,  eatirely 
disapproves  of  the  use  of  mercury  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  treatment  of  what  he  teraia 
the  papular  form  Qffh^vmmrmUdueaat;  b# 
does  not  even  give  the  compound  calomel  piUp 
which  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  mer« 
cury ;  in  abort,  he  exprenly  avoids  admioia* 
lering  mercury,  till  the  erupftioB  desquamatM^ 
and  Uien  he  admita  that  such  asediclne  in  m^ 
derate  doses  wiU  be  superiorly  useful.  With 
respect  to  that  form  of  iritis,  which  ia  met  wUh 
ia  syphilis,  mtNury  is  highly  aeeessary,  aa4 
ahoald  be  ^vea  freely,  for  raasoaa  that  will  bt 
txplatned  la  a  subsequeot  keturai  ia  cwguaaf 
tioa  with  bleeding  and  blisteriag. 

When  the  secondary  symptoas»areasieeiati4 
with  apMitfu^m^ilKw>youslioukl  begin  tha 
treatment  with  alterative  mcdioinesb  espedaUv 
aatimonials,  or  the  compound  calomel  pilL 
These  aiedieinee  should  be  foUowed  up  by  iha 
compound  decoetioa  of  saisaparilla,  or  bark 
and  the  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  What  ia  eaUad 
the  rndp^arom  hath,  is  frequently  highly  hum 
icial  in  thia  form  of  the  veaereal  disease ; 
though  yon  will  not  alwaya  have  oppertnniiiei 
of  proearing  yonr  ps^ieata  the  advaotagea  of 
it.  The  aitro-mariatkaoid  bath,  and  bathiag 
the  skin  with  letiona  of  thesulohnretof  pelaal^ 
are  aiao  freqiieatly  servioeaolfr  Mr.  Gar» 
flsaohael  does  not  give  mercury  in  the  paataiar 
of  fvphilii^  oaloai  te  paataka  .chaapa 
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into  soily  blotches,  which,  he  8ays»  they  will 
sometimes  do;  but  he  chiefly  trusts  to  sarsa- 

5arilU  and  guaiacum,  with  sraall  doses  of 
ames's  powder,  or  of  the  compound  powder 
of  ipecacuanha. 

When  white  aphthous  ulcers  of  the  mouth 
accompany  syphihs,  they  may  be  touched  with 
aeolution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  diluted 
muriatic  acid ;  some  surgeons  particularly  re- 
commend the  oxymel  eruginis,  and  others  the 
bkck  wash,  or  a  strong  solution  of  the  chloride 
of  soda. 

'  It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Carmichaers  re- 
searches, that  these  forms  of  syphilis,  com- 
prising those  termed  papular^  jnuhtiar,  and 
1  might  add,  tubercular,  do  not  require  any 
mercury  in  their  early  stages,  though  it  is 
admitted,  that,  in  all  of  them,  after  they  have 
lasted  a  certain  time,  mercury  will  come  in 
beneficially,  bring  the  patient  completely  out 
of  danger,  and  do  what  it  would  not  have  done 
if  given  in  an  earlier  stage  of  such  diseases. 

•  Ode  observation,  made  by  Mr.  Carmichael, 
agrees  with  what  I  have  seen,  namely,  that 
when  the  knee  joint  is  enlar|ed  and  swollen 
from  any  cause  connected  with  venereal  com- 

Slaints,  you  will  never  find  that  mercury  will 
0  any  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  make 
the  case  worse  than  ever. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  phage- 
dasnic  ulcers,  which  occur  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  syphilis,  and  generally  accompany  or 
follow  the  tubercular  eruption,  they  are  cer- 
tainly never  benefited  by  mercury  in  their 
early  stages.  Some  of  these  tubercles,  afiecl* 
iog  the  skin,  begin  as  ulcers,  and  scabs  form 
on  them,  which  assume  a  conical  shape.  In 
Bir.  Carmichaers  book  there  is  a  drawing  of 
one  of  these  conical  scabs  projecting  from  the 
ibrehead,  so  long  as  to  resemble  a  horn.  I 
believe  that,  in  this  form  of  disease,  mercury 
is  injurious;  and  that  one  reason  why  the 
osseous  system  is  so  often  affected,  is  the  exhi-' 
bition  of  mercury  in  the  commencement  of 
phagedsBuic  venereal  ulceration.  In  the  early 
stages,  blood*letting  should  not  be  omitted^ 
unless  there  be  some  peculiar  symptom  or 
condition  of  the  health  prohibiting  it.  Anti- 
monials,  saline  purgatives,  and  small  doses  of 
the  compound  |K>wder  of  ipecacuanha,  may  also 
be  emplojred  with  advantage.  In  all  cases  of 
phagedsenic  venereal  ulceration,  opium  and  its 
i'tSisTeni  preparations  are  truly  beneficial ;  in- 
deed, I  believe  the  most  useful  of  all  medt- 
einef.  Sometimes  opium  may  be  combined  with 
conium  or  hyoscyamus.  The  mineral  acids  are 
also  frequently  of  particular  service  in  the  pha- 
l^edsenic  varieties  of  syphilis;  and  the  nitrons 
acid  has  long  enjoyed  very  great  celebrity.    ^ 

When  phagedena  affects  the  throat,  the 
nme  general  treatment  will  be  of  advantage; 
and,  as  for  applications  to  the  ulceration  itself, 
you  may  use  fumigations  with  the  red  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury,  or  you  may  apply  the 
black  or  yellow  wash  as  a  gargle,  or  touch  the 
parts  affected  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  An- 
other good  plan  is  to  touch  the  son  with 


diluted  nitrous  acid,'  applied  by  means  of  a 
camel-hair  brush,    in  many  cases  thiff  plan 
has  considerable  effect  in  cleaning  the  aore. 
The  solution  of  the  chloride  of  soda  is  moolhtr 
application,  which  is  now  very  much  in  favour. 
It  is  found,  that  phagedeeuic  ulceration  of  the 
throat  is  sometimes  disposed  to  extend  to  the 
larynx,  and  ulceration  is  then  excited  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  that  organ,  and  even 
necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  iCs  cartilages.  Whea 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  this  sort  of  mis- 
chief to  be  going  on,  you  should  apply  a  blister 
over  the  larynx,  or  rub  the  neighbouring  skitt 
with  antimonial  ointment,  so  as  to  produce 
counter-irritation.     I  shouki  say,  that  in  the 
treatment  of  the  secondary  symptoms  attending 
this  form  of  the  venereal  clisease,  you  sho<dd 
always  try  alterative  medicines,  as  aniimonials, 
guaiacum,   sarsaparilla,  conium,  the  nitioiia 
acid,  or  nitro-muriaticbath,  &c.,  before  having 
recourse  to  mercury;  and  you  will  find,  that, 
under  such  treatment,  the  health  will  get  into 
a  more  favourable  state  for  the  reception  of 
mercury;  and  though  at  first  yon  cannot  ad- 
vantageously give  this  medicine,  yet,  when  the 
health  is  improved,  it  will  become  of  important 
service,  and,  by  giving  moderate  doses  of  itj 
you  will  bring  the  patient  safely  out  of  all  his 
dansers. 

.  The  treatment  of  nodes,  and  of  swdlings, 
and  pain  in  the  periosteum,  is  to  be  regolated 
by  tne  history  of  the  case,  and  by  attending 
to  various  circumstances,  to  which  I  have  al- 
r^y  invited  your  attention.  When  the  pain 
or  inflammation  in  a  joint  or  bone  seems  to  be 
more  acute  than  belongs  to  the  character  of 
^philis  and  true  nodes,  or  those  which  follow 
that  kind  of  primary  ulcer  which  is  called  the 
Hunterian  chancre,  then  you  should  have  re^ 
course  to  alterative  medicines.  The  best  plan 
is,  to  apply  leeches  to  the  integuments  over 
the  inflamed  portion  of  bone  or  periosteum, 
and  use  fomentations  and  ponltioes,  with  ape-^ 
rient  and  antimonial  medicines,  or  small  do«s 
of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha. 
Such  treatment  will  mostly  give  conaideraUa 
relief.  After  the  aflection  has  been  rendered 
more  chronic,  if  it  be  still  obstinate,  try  blis« 
ters,  which  may  sometimes  be  kept  cmen  with 
advantage  for  two  or  three  weeks.  In  some 
cases,  pus  will  form  under  the  perioaleum*  and 
then  nothing  will  afford  relief  but  making  an 
incision,  and  forming  an  outlet  for  the  matter 
that  is  confined. 

True  nodes  require  a  mercurial  course,  hot 
this  only  in  moderation,  and,  generally,  if  yon 
were  to  use  all  the  blue  ointment  in  Apothe- 
caries' Hall  you  would  not  completely  disperse 
them  by  this  means.  It  is  completdy  an  er- 
roneous notion,  that  mercury  will  bring  down 
the  bones  onite  to  their  natural  level;  this 
cannot  be  aone  by  any  kind  of  mercurial 
course.  If,  therefore,  afler  you  have  given 
mercury  to  a  certain  extent,  you  Bod  that  the 
nodes  become  stationary,  that  all  pain  has 
ceased,  and  all  appearance  of  spedlSc  action 
is  at  an  endj  the  practice  should  be  chn^pd. 
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tnd  loeal  measares  principally  tnisted  to.  Of 
counCj  at  this  period,  tJie  patient's  health  is, 
for  the  roost  part,  a  |{ood  deal  reduced,  and 
therefore  yoa  are  called  upon  to  endeavour  to 
rectify  whatever  derangement  of  the  constitu- 
tion may  be  obvious.  Such  derangement  is 
partly,  perhaps,  the  effect  of  syphilis,  but  cer* 
tainly,  in  many  instances,  more  the  effect  of 
the  mercury  tKat  has  been  given.  You  may, 
therefore,  give  the  compound  decoction  of  sar- 
taparilla,  bark,  or  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  with 
or  without  the  mineral  acids ;  but,  as  for  the 
nodes,  trust  chiefly  to  local  treatment,  and 
with  this  view,  you  can  try  frictions  with  meN 
cnrial  ointment  over  the  part,  or  with  an  oint- 
ment, composed  of  Jj*  o^  mercurial  ointment 
and  3j*  of  tlie  hydriodate  of  potass,  or  3j.  of 
the  tincture  of  iodine,  blended  with  an  ounce 
of  soap  liniment  Many  practitioners  prefer 
covering  nodes  with  the  empl.  ammoniacicum 
bydrargyro ;  others  apply  soap  plaster,  but, 
when  you  want  to  produce  much  effect  on 
them,  you  must  use  either  iodine  embrocations, 
or  blisters,  kept  open  with  savine  ointment. 
When  the  surgeon  trusts  chiefly  to  internal 
treatment,  it  is  perhaps  a  good  plan  to  cover 
the  node  with  soap  plaster,  or  the  emplastrum 
ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro. 

The  last  venereal  case,  which  I  intend  to 
bring  under  your  notice,  is  that  variety  of  the 
dUeaie  which  is  seen  in  infanta,  I  have 
already  mentioned  to  you,  that  syphilis  is  oc« 
casionally  communicated  to  the  fcstus  in  utero, 
through  the  medium  of  the  blood  of  the 
mother.  The  effects  of  the  syphilitic  poison, 
thus  developed  in  infants,  may  be  said  there- 
fore to  be  secondary  ones,  as  they  arise  from 
the  introduction  of  the  poison  into  the  circa- 
lation  of  the  foetus,  such  poison  not  having 
been  applied  directly  to  the  parts  aff^ted  ;—. 
of  course  then,  the  fcetus  must  receive  the  in. 
fection  through  the  medium  of  the  blood. 
Whether  the  child  is  ever  primarily  affected, 
that  is,  whether  at  the  time  of  birth  it  ever 
contracts  syphilis,  in  consequence  of  the  direct 
application  of  the  virus  of  a  chancre,  with 
which  the  urethra  happens  to  be  affected,  is  a 
questionable  point.  Where  the  infant  is  ac- 
tually bom  with  the  tUteate,  the  Utter  mode 
of  communication  is  of  course  impossible. 
I  have  told  you,  that,  in  adults,  with 
the  exception  of  the  parts  of  generation 
and  of  the  mucous  texture  of  the  eye- 
ball and  eyelids,  the  venereal  virus  will  not 
operate  upon  the  general  saxhce  of  the  body, 
unless  there  has  been  some  excoriation,  or 
wound  at  the  period  of  its  application.  But 
if  it  be  the  fact,  that  an  infiuit  may  contract  a 
primanr  sore  on  any  part  of  the  general  sur- 
fiice  of  the  body,  by  such  part  coming  in 
contact  with  venereal  matter  in  the  birth, 
then  the  remark,  which  I  have  told  you  applies 
to  adults,  cannot  be  extended  to  infants.  But 
I  believe  that  few  or  no  unequivocal  cases, 
illustrative  of  this  mode  of  communication 
from  the  adult  to  the  child,  are  on  record.  X 
am  fiur,  howef cr,  firom  deoying  the  poiiibility 
of  neb  tutM* 


The  symptoms  of  syphilis  in  the  new-born 
child,  or  soon  after  birth,  are  mostly  uni- 
versal desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  which  peds 
off  very  extensively  and  freely ;  copper  co- 
loured blotches  and  scaly  eruptions  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  body ;  various  rednesses 
and  superficial  ulcerations  about  the  anus  and 
nates,  and  sometimes  about  the  parts  of  gensi- 
ration;  also  ulcerations  and  fissures  at  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  fiiuoes,  and  sometimes  on  the  eye- 
lids. Besides  these  symptoms,  there  is  fre- 
quently an  obstruction  of  the  nostrils,  with  a 
thick  yellow  secretion,  so  that  the  child  cannot 
breathe  freely,  and  the  respiration  is  attended 
with  a  snufihng  noise.  There  is  also  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  emaciation,  the  infant 
continuing  to  lose  flesh  daily,  and,  if  not 
speedilv  relieved,  it  soon  perishes.  Abroad  it 
is  ususJ,  in  these  cases,  to  ^ve  mereury  to  the 
mother,  so  as  to  affect  the  in&nt  through  her; 
but  here  it  is  found  so  easy  to  cure  the  disease 
by  certain  preparations  of  mercury  given  to 
the  child,  that  the  latter  plan  is  commonly 
adopted.  In  this  country  the  disease  readify 
yields  to  small  doses  of  calomel,  about  half  a 
grain  for  a  dose,  or  to  five  pain  doses  of  the 
hydrargyrum  cum  creta ;  the  latter,  as  the 
itiildest  preparation,  is  perhaps  the  better  me* 
dicine  of  the  two ;  it  hardly  ever  fiiils. 

On  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  syphilis, 
an  interesting  question  arises,  whether  the 
child,  that  has  received  the  infection  from  its 
mother  in  the  womb,  is  capable  of  communi- 
cating the  disease  to  others?  We  find  many 
cases  on  record  of  wet  nurses  having  become  dis- 
eased  by  suckling  children  thus  affected,  and,  if 
the  statement  be  correct,  this  is  rather  an  in- 
teresting fact  *,  for  syphilis  exists  in  such  in&nts, 
as  it  were,  in  the  secondary  form,  and  the  occur- 
rence would  therefore  prove,  that  syphilis, 
even  in  the  secondanr  form,  is  capable  of  pra- 
pagating  itself,  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
Hunterian  doctrines,  and  with  what  is  com- 
monly believed  with  reference  to  its  nature  in 
adult  subjects. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

BY  WILLIAM  8T0XB8»  M.D., 

Delivered  at  the  Medical  School,  Park  SireH, 
Dublin.-^Seuion  1833-34. 

LECTURB  ▼. 

Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Gattritii. 

GiNTLBMiN,— There  is  one  point  connected 
with  the  treatment  of  gastritis  whk:h  I  have 
not  yet  touched  upon— the  use  of  blisters; 
and  as  thb  is  the  first  time  1  have  spoken  of 
them,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  their 
general  application. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  think  that  blistering  is 
a  matter  of  course  in  inflammatory  disease^ 
or  that  the  proper  period  for  thdr  applicatioa 
sbouU  not  be  carefully  marked.  It  is  a  coo^ 
BBon  idett  that  if  a  bUstei  doci  no  good  it  will 
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do  tt«  bam ;  thit  it  U  pYobtUe  tome  benefit 
•  nty  molt  from  iu  employment,  and  that  you 
may  trr  it  at  all  events.    I  need  not  tell  you 
•tbat  all  this  is  wronff,  and  that  we  must  be 
-folded  by  exact  principles  in  this  as  well  as 
an  every  other  part  of  practical  medicine.    I 
•ftm  aflraid  there  is  a  great  deal  of  loose  reason- 
•iag  and  empirical  practice  connected  with  this 
ttnbjeet,  even  at  the  present  day.    Here  is  the 
general  mle  by  which  you  sboukl  be  invari- 
ably ((ttided.    No  matter  what  kind  of  diseeae 
-vou  have  to  deal  with,  if  it  be  infiammatorv, 
llisterinf  in  the  early  stage  of  it  is  decidedly 
improper.    I  might  amplify  this  rule,  and 
sty,  that  if  the  disease  be  inflammatory  and  in 
•itt  early  stage,  or  if,  under  such  circumstances, 
ibe  symptoms  require  the  general  or  local  ab- 
•traction  of  blood,  blisters  cannot  be  used  with 
propriety.    The  truth  is,  that  many  persons 
take  a  very  lioHted  view  of  this  subject ;  they 
.look  upon  blisters  as  merely  revulsive  agents, 
'«hiob,  by  their  action  on  the  surface,  have 
•the  property  of  diminishing  visceral  inflam- 
flsation.     This  I  am  willing  to  allow  is  true 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  prove)  that  hUtten  hone  tomttmet  o 
direct  HiimiUmt  effect  om  Me  wffermg  organ, 
:That  this  occasionally  occurs  has  been  esta- 
•Uished  by  many  facts  in  medicine ;  and  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  the  application 
,tS  a  blister  over  an  organ  in  a  state  of  high 
inflammatory  excitement  will  certainly  be  pro- 
ductive of  ioj  urious  consequences.    But  if  you 
•apply  them  at  the  period  when  sUmulalion  is 
Admissible  and  useful  (and  there  will  alwny? 
be  such  a  period  in  every  inflammation),  you 
then  act  on  just  principles,  and  will  generally 
•Jiave  the  satisfaction  of  finding  your  practice 
vMeeessful.    The  greatest  empiricism  is  some- 
limes  practised  in  the  application  of  blisters  to 
,the  head  in  acute  iaflammation  of  the  brain. 
•Yon  will  see,  in  Mr.  PoKer's  admirable  work 
on  the  Pathology  of  the  Larynx,  how  strongly 
be  is  opposed  to  the  early  use  of  blisters  in 
acnte  laryngitis.     Dr.  Cheyne,   also,  may, 
among  many  others,  be  quoted  in  support  of 
this  doctrine. 

V  If  there  is  one  system  more  than  another 
likely  to  be  it^ured  by  early  blietertng,  it  is 
the  digestive.  Broussais  says,  tbat  blisters 
should  not  be  applied  in  any  of  the  stages  of 
Aeute  gastro-enteritis,  and  that  in  the  early 
Btage  their  apnlieatiofl  is  the  very  height  of 
malpractice,  i  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  tbat 
they  should  not  be  appjied  in  any  period  of 
the  disease^  for  when  the  skin  is  cool,  the 

eilse  lessened,  and  the  local  inflammation  so 
r  reduced  as  not  to  require  the  abstraction 
of  any  more  blood,  1  think  tou  may  employ 
them  with  very  considerable  advantage.  I 
iball  affain  return  to  the  subtect  of  blisters  \ 
tnd  win  for  the  present  merely  remark,  that 
blistering  is  almost  always  mismanaged,  in 
tonsequence  of  persons  who  apply  ihem  being 
^orant  of  their  stlmulathig  eflects  on  organs. 
They  generally  allow  them  to  remain  on  to6 
Ibttg,  andthe  tottseqnetice  of  this  is  often  vlo- 
"tcttenettt of  th^ origao  over  wMchtbey 


are  applied,  great  eonstitntioBal  irtifiboi, 
strangury,  and  bad  sores.  The  best  mode  of 
using  them  is  to  direct  the  person  who  pre- 
pares the  blister  to  cover  it  with  a  piece  of 
silver-paper  before  it  is  applied,  and  bavii^ 
put  it  on  with  the  paper  next  the  skin,  to  1a 
it  remain  until  a  decided  sense  of  smartiog  is 
produced,  when  it  should  be  immednitely  re- 
moved. Bv  adopting  tfiis  plan,  tou  will  save 
yourself  and  your  patient  a  great  deai  of  ineon- 
venience ;  von  will  have  no  strangury,  stimu- 
lation of  the  whole  economy,  or  excessive 
local  irritation,  and  the  inflamed  sor&ee  will 
heal  kindly.  The  mode  (too  often  practised) 
of  applying  a  blister  sprinkled  all  over  with 
an  additional  quantity  of  powdered  cantharidei, 
and  leaving  it  on  for  twelve,  twenty-fbur,  or 
even  thirty-six  hours,  particularly  in  the  ease  of 
females,  is  nothing  better  than  horse  doctoring. 
During  a  seven  vears'  experience  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Tours,  Brettonneau,  by  attcodlae  to 
this  principle,  never  had  a  case  followed  by 
these  troublesome  symptoms,  and  yet  be  never 
failed  in  producing  the  necessary  decree  ef 
counter-irritation.  The  active  principle  ef 
cantharides,  being  soluble  in  oil,  exudes  throogh 
•the  silver-paper  in  suflScient  quantity  to  pr»> 
duce  the  necessary  eflbct  on  the  skin,  wtthoM 
exposing  the  patient  to  the  rbk  of  bavin?  too 
much  irritation  excited  by  the  direct  ap|Hica- 
tion  of  the  blistering  plaster  to  the  cutaneoos 
•surface. 

With  respect  to  emetics,  I  need  not  tell  yon 
that  they  can  be  very  seldom  used  in  scale 
gastritis,  and  that  all  your  efforts  shooM  be 
directed  to  obviate  and  remove  vomiting.  Bat 
are  we  to  interdict  their  use  altogether  ?  There 
are  some  few  cases  where  we  are  compelled  Id 
use  them ;  as  for  instance,  in  cases  of  acote 
gastritis  caused  by  swallowing  corrosive  poison, 
by  the  irritation  of  indi«;estible  food  remainiag 
in  the  stomach.  The  first  step,  to  be  taken  in 
a  case  of  corrosive  poisoning,  is  to  evaenaie 
the  stomach.  In  the  same  way,  when  you  aie 
ealled  to  treat  a  case  of  gastritis  pvodueed  by 
indigestible  aliment,  you  must  commeDce  by 
giving  an  emetic,  ^t  even  here  Ae  emetic 
is  admissible  only  in  the  early  period ;  and 
you  should  never  trust  to  its  operation  for  re> 
moving  the  gastritis  altogether,  unakled  by 
other  therapeutie  means;  nor  are  you  to  con- 
clude, that  because  you  have  produced  vomit- 
ing you  have  succeeded  in  curing  the  (fiseaae. 
The  same  principles  apply  to  the  use  of  pur- 
gatives in  enteritis  as  to  emetics  in  gastiie 
inflammation ; — ^We^oold  never  have  lecuuise 
to  them  except  where  inflammation  is  kindled 
and  kept  up  by  the  presence  of  irritating 
matter. 

There, are  two  cases  in  which  certain  af> 
foctions  are  complicated  with  an  acute  gastritis ; 
and  as  these  complications  are  not  snllciently 
known,  and  have  t>een  scarcelv  netieed  by 
systematic  writers  on  gastritis,  t  am  aazioiB 
to  draw  your  particular  attentfon  to  then. 
One  of  these  is  /fatnotememt,  the  otfier  thai 
viseide  wnfeR  bssl  twen  termca  wttsrtttt^  i^^ 

mens*   There  are  cases  of  TOoiliBf  fliF  Uoo^ 
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Wikh  ire  little  more  than  aeate  gastritis.  In 
Which  there  is  a  copious  secretion  of  blood 
from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach. 
Vomiting  of  blood  may  arise  from  various 
eauses.  It  may  be  vicarious,  as  in  the  case 
of  females,  where  the  menstrual  flux  is  sup- 
pressed; it  may  be  accidental,  as  from  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel ;  or  it  may  be  caused 
by  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  circulation, 
tither  in  the  liver,  spleen,  heart,  or  lungs. 
But  there  is  a  species  of  gastritis,  in  which 
there  is  a  copious  vomiting  of  blood ;  or  there 
fo  an  htematemesis,  of  which  the  cause  is 

Sastric  irritation.  How  are  you  to  recognise 
lis  form  of  the  disease  7 — ^The  patient  is  vo- 
tniting  blood ;  but  then  he  has  fever,  hot  skin, 
and  excited  pulse.  Again,  you  will  see  some 
jMRohar  modification  of  the  tongue ;  you  will 
find  ardent  thirst  and  longing  for  cold  drinks ; 
you  will  observe  fulness  and  tenderness  of  the 
epigastrium ;  you  may  hare  severe  local  pain ; 
finally,  you  will  have  all  these  symptoms  oc- 
curring in  a  person  who,  previously  to  the 
kttack,  exhibited  nothing  capable  of  account- 
ing for  the  haematemesis.  Here,  then,  we 
have  an  hemorrhagic  gastritis,  very  little 
known,  and  too  often  improperly  treated. 
'The  ordinary  practice,  in  such  cases,  is  to 
give  astringents.  Astringents  are  veir  good 
and  useful  where  thev  are  clearly  indicated ; 
but  there  are  many  forms  of  disease  where 
their  routine  employment  is  productive  of  a 
great  deal  of  mischief;  and  I  believe  lives 
are  sometimes  lost  by  looking  upon  this  af- 
fection as  a  simple  haematemesis,  and  by 
'petitioners  contenting  themselves  with  the 
use  of  astringents.  But  where  you  have  the 
^symptoms  of  this  form  of  gastric  irritation 
present,  where,  in  addition  to  the  vomiting 
of  blood,  you  have  fever,  and  thirst,  and  hot 
ikin,  and  pain,  and  epigastric  tenderness,  you 
may  be  snre  that  it  is  a  gastritis,  and  that  the 
best  treatment  is  leeches,  iced  water,  and  the 
XMher  means  recommended  in  the  treatment  of 
agastric  inflammation.  It  may  happen  that, 
tinder  this  treatment,  the  vomiting  of  blood 
"Will  not  entirely  subside;  but  the  pain,  the 
thirst,  the  fever,  and  epigastric  tenderness 
will  subside,  and  then  you  can  with  propriety 
five  astringents.  The  best  thing  you  can  do 
m  the  commencement  is  to  leech  freely,  give 
iced  lemonade, and  cold  water;  prohibit  every 
\hmg  purgative,  stimulant,  or  astringent;  and 
then,  when  you  have  reduced  inflammation,  if 
the  haematemesis  continues,  have  recourse  to 
Utrinffents. 

A  rew  words  now  with  respect  to  the  other 
eomplicatiori,— delirium  tremens.  You  have 
Itll  seen  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  but  you  are 
Hot,  perhaps,  aware  that  it  arises  under  two 
opposite  classes  of  causes.  In  some  cases,  a 
patient  who  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  wine  or 
Bpiritous  liquors  every  day  in  considerable 
q^uantities,  meets  with  an  accident  or  gets  an 
iittack  of  fever.  He  is  confined  to  bed,  put 
on  an  antiphlogistic  diet,  and  in.  place  of 
kitie  Ot  whiskey  pibclr  gets  whey  and  baiKy« 


water.  An  attack  of  delirium  tremens  comet 
on,  and  symptoms  of  high  cerebral  excitement 
appear.  Another  person,  not  in  the  habit  of 
frequent  intoxication,  takes  to  what  is  called  a 
fit  of  drinking,  and  is  attacked  with  delirium 
tremens.  In  the  first  case  the  delirium  arises 
from  a  want  of  the  customair  stimulus,  in  the 
second  from  excess.  In  each  the  cause  of  the 
disease  is  difVbrent;  and  consequently,  with 
this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  foe  a  manifest 
departure  from  sound  practice  to  treat  both 
eases  in  the  same  way.  Yet,  I  believe,  this 
error  is  firequently  committed,  even  by  personi 
whose  authority  is  high  in  the  medical  worlds 
and  is  part  of  a  system  not  yet  exploded*,— 
the  system  of  prescribing  for  names  and  not 
for  iAtngs.  '  The  patient  is  treated  for  a  dis- 
ease which  has  been  called  delirium  tremens^ 
the  present  symptoms  are  only  attended  to, 
and  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  afltetion  are 
bverlooked.  What  are  the  true  principles  of 
treatment? — In  the  first  variety,  where  the 
delirium  is  produced  by  a  want  of  the  cus- 
tomary stimulus,  there  is  no  doubt  that  pa- 
tients have  been  cured  by  the  administration 
of  the  usual  stimulants,  by  giving  them  wine, 
brandy,  and  opium.  Indeed  this  seems  to  be 
the  best  mode  of  treating  this  fbrm  of  the 
disease.  But  is  it  proper  or  admissible  in 
the  second  variety,  where  the  delirium  il 
caused  by  an  occasional  excess  in  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits? — Certainly  not.  Yet  what  do 
we  find  to  be  the  ordinary  practice  in  hos- 
pitals when  a  patient  is  admitted  under  such  cir^ 
cumstances? — A  man,  who  has  been  attacked 
by  delirium  tremens  after  a  violent  debauch,  is 
ordered  a  quantity  of  porter,  wine,  brandy, 
and  opium ;  and  the  worse  he  gets,  the  more 
is  the  quantity  of  stimulants  increased.  Now 
this  practice  seems  to  me  as  ridiculous  as'  the 
old  principle  of  treating  a  case  of  hydro- 
phobia witn  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit.  Let 
us  consider  what  the  state  of  the  case  is. — A 
large  quantity  of  stimulant  liquors  have  been 
taken  into  the  stomach,  the  mucous  surface  of 
that  organ  is  in  a  state  of  intense  irritation, 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  in  a  highlv 
excited  condition  from 'the  absorption  of  af- 
cohol,  or  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  sym- 
pathetic stimulation  to  which  they  have  been 
objected.  Are  we  to  continue  this  stimula- 
tion?— I  think  not.  What  would  be  the  ob- 
vious and  natural  result? — Increased  gastrin 
irritation,  encephalitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain.  The  supervention  of 
Inflammatory  disease  of  the  brain  in'  delirium 
tremens  isnot  understood  by  many  practidoners, 
and  they  go  on  administering  stimulant  after  sti- 
mulant, totally  unconscious  that  they  are  brings 
ingon  decided  cerebral  disease.  I  have  witnessed 
the  dissections  of  a  great  many  persons  who 
died  of  delirium  tremens,  and  one  of  the  most 
common  results  of  the  dissection  was,  the  dis- 
covery of  unequivocal  marks  of  inflammation 
in  the  brain  and  stomach.  BroussaiS  con- 
siders all  such  cases  as  merely  examples  of 
lastritis,  and  ndicille^  British'prabtitroneH  tot 
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invtstlng  **  a  new  disease;**  bat  io  this.be  is 
certainly  wron^,  for  there  have  been  several 
cases  in  which  no  distinct  marks  of  gastric  in« 
flammation  could  be  dtscoveied.  In  all  cases, 
however,  where  the  delirium  supervenes  on 
an  excessive  debauch,  there  is  more  or  less  of 
nstritis;  and  though  it  may  occasionally 
happen,  tliat  a. patient  under  such  circum- 
stances mav  recover  under  the  stimulant  treat- 
ment, yet  I  am  convinced  that  the  physician 
will  very  frequently  do  harm  by  adopting  it. 

This  complication  of  delirium  tremens  with 
gastritis  is  also  exceedingly  curious  in  another 
point  of  view,  as  it  illustrates  how  completely 
the  local  symptoms  are  placed  in  abejranoe, 
and,  as  it  were,  lost  during  the  prevalence  of 
strong  sympathetic  irritation.  The  patient's 
belly  will  not  be  tender ;  the  tongue  may  not 
be  red;  the  symptoms  present  may  be  in- 
dicative of  a  mere  cerebral  affection,  and  yet 
intense  gastric  inflammation  may  be  going  on 
all  the  time,  and  all  the  appearances  of  cere- 
bral disease  be  quickly  removed  by  treatment 
calculated  to  subdue  a  gastritis.  Is  this  all 
theory  T  No ;  for  we  have  practised  on  this 
principle  with  the  most  extraordinary  success 
in  the  Meath  Hospital.  We  have  seen  cases 
of  violent  outrageous  delirium  subside  under 
the  application, of  leeches  to  the  epigastrium, 
and  iced  water  witliout  a  single  drop  of 
laudanum.  I  be^  of  you,  if  you  meet  with 
any  cases  of  delirium  tremens  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  make  trial  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  record  its  effects,  for  it  is  important 
that  they  should  be  more  extensively  known. 
I  have  seen  the  whole  train  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena, the  delirium,  the  sleeplessness,  the 
excessive  nervous  agitation,  aU  vanish  under 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  epigastrium. 
In  some  cases  where  ailer  the  sleeplessness 
and  delirium  were  removed  by  this  practice, 
and  the  tremors  alone  remained,  we  have 
again  applied  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  and 
succeeded  in  removing  the  tremors  also.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  a  stimulant  plan  of 
treatment  was  employed,  and  the  patients 
died,  we  have  most  commonly  found  inflam- 
mation in  two  places,  in  the  stomach,  or  in  the 
brain  or  its  membranes.  The  rule,  then,  is 
this,— in  a  case  of  delirium  tremens  from  the 
want  of  a  customary  stimulus,  use  the  stimu- 
lant and  opiate  treatment ;  but  when  it  comes 
on  after  an  occasional  violent  debauch,  such 
remedies  must  be  extremely  improper.  Adopt 
here  every  thing  calculated  to  remove  gastric 
irritation.  We  have  facts  to  show  that  most 
decided  advantage  may  arise  from  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches,  even  where  the  symptoms  of 
gastritis  are  absent. 

We  come  now  to  consider  chronic  gastritis, 
an  extremely  interesting  disease,  whether  we 
look  upon  it  with  reference  to  its  importance. 
Its  frequency,  or  its  Protean  character.  It  is 
commonly  called  dyspepsia,  and  this  term, 
loose  and  unlimited  in  its  acceptation,  often 
pro%*es  a  stumbling  block  to  the  student  in 
aedidne.    Dyspepsia,  you  know,  metiis  dif- 


ficult digestion,  a  ctrcomstanoe  which' na^ 
depend  on  many  causes,  but  perhaps  oa  none 
more  frequently  than  upon  chronic  gastritis, 
in  the  great  majority  of  dyspeptic  cases,  the 
excitinl  cause  Instieen  overstimulation  of  the 
stomach,  either  from  te  constant  cbccss  ib 
strong  liis^hly  seasoned  meats,  or  inHnlging  in 
the  use  of  exciting  liquors.  Persons,  woo  feed 
grossly  and  drink  deeply,  are  generallv  the 
subjects  of  dyspepsia ;  by  constanUy  stimulating 
the  stomach  they  produce  an  inflmmmalotr 
condition  of  that  organ.  Long  cootiaiMd 
functional  lesion  will  eventually  produce  more 
or  less  organic  disease;  and  3^  will  find,  that 
in  most  cases  of  old  dyspepsia  there  is  more 
or  less  gastritis.  But"  let  us  go  farther,  and 
inquire  whether  those  views  are  borne  oot  by 
the  ordinary  treatment  of  dyspeptic  caseSi 
When  you  open  a  book  on  the  practice  of 
physic,  and  turn  to  the  article  dyspepsia, 
one  of  the  first  things  which  strikes  yon 
is  the  vast  number  of  cores  for  indigeslioo. 
The  more  incurable  a  disease  i^  and  the 
less  we  know  of  its  treatment,  the  more 
numerous  is  the  list  of  remedies,  and  the  moce 
empirical  in  its  treatment  Now  the  circum- 
stance of  having  a  great  variety  of  *<  curm^  for 
a  disease,  is  a  strong  proof,  either  that  there  is 
no  real  remedy  for  it,  or  that  its  natore  is  very 
little  understood.  A  patient  afilicled  with 
dyspepsia  will  generally  run  through  a  varie^ 
of  treatment,  he  will  oe  ordered  bark  bj  one 
practitioner,  mercury  by  another,  purgativcf 
by  a  third,  in  fact,  he  will  be  subjected  to  every 
form  of  treatment.  Now  all  this  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  the  disease  is  not  suffidently  Qoder- 
stood.  What  does  pathology  teach  in  sock 
eases  t  In  almost  every  instance  where  patients 
have  died  with  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  patho- 
logical anatomy  proves  the  stomach  to  be  in  a 
state  of  demonstrable  disease.  It  appears^ 
therefore,  that,  whether  we  look  to  the  uncer- 
tainty and  vacillations  of  treatment,  or  the 
results  of  anatomical  examination,  the  rase  is 
still  the  same ;  and  that,  where  dyvepsia  has 
been  of  considerable  duration,  the  cnance  is 
that  there  is  more  or  less  of  organic  disease, 
and  that,  if  we  prescribe  for  dyspepsia  neglect- 
ing this,  we  are  very  likely  to  do  mtachiet  I 
^o  not  wish  you  to  believe  that  every  case  of 
dyspepsia  is  a  case  of  gastritis.  This  opinioo 
has  broueht  disgrace  on  the  school  of  Brooasais. 
His  disciples  went  too  for,  for  whether  the 
^tric  derangement  depended  on  nervoos 
irritation,  or  ansemia«  or  disease  of  the  liver, 
or  mental  emotion,  they  prescribed  leeches 
and  water  diet,  and  thus  very  often  brought 
on  the  disease  they  sought  to  core.  We  aaay 
have  functional  disease,  independent  of  atnic- 
turel  lesion  in  the  stomach,  as  well  as  in  any 
other  organ ;  it  is  no  unusual  circunstanee, 
and  the  practical  physician  meets  with  it  every 
day.  A  great  aeal  of  confusion,  however, 
aniws  from  the  similarity  of  the  symptoms.  I 
remember  an  accomplished  friend  of  nine 
getting  into  disgrace  with  one  of  the  membeis 
ofaboardof  ezamiiwison  this  aabjeo.    Bm 
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#M  ttked  to  tell  the  diAfrence  between  the 
Bymptoms  of  ohronic  {[astritis  and  dyspepsia, 
and  in  reply  stated  that  he  could  not  For 
this  he  was  nearly  rejected,  but  I  belieTe,on 
a  candid  review  of  the  circumstances,  you  will 
a^^ree  with  me,  that  be  knew  more  of  the  matter 
than  the  learned  professor.  In  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  of  chronic  gastritis 
there  is  no  fever,  scarcely  any  thirst,  often  no 
fixed  local  pain,  and  this  leads  persons  away 
from  any  idea  of  the  existence  of  an  inilamma* 
tory  condition  of  the  stomach.  What  are  the 
symptoms  of  a  chronic  eastritis  T  pain  of  occa- 
sional occurrence,  fiatuJence,  acidity,  swelling 
of  the  stomacht  foetid  eructations,  sensation  of 
beat  and  weight  about  the  epigastrium,  and 
perhaps  vomiting.  Well,  tliese  are  also  the 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  whether  it  be  accom- 
panied bv  inflammation  or  not  How  then, 
when  called  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  are  you  to 
determine  the  point?  I  must  mention  to  you 
here,  that  it  is  often  hard  to  do  this  with  cer- 
tainty. There  are  two  circumstances,  how- 
ever, which  you  shouU  always  bear  in  mind, 
as  they  will  aflbrd  you  considerable  assistance 
in  coming  to  a  correct  diagnosis;  fini,  the 
length  of  time  which  the  duetue  hat  lotted; 
secondly,  the  result  of  the  treatment  which  has 
been  employed.  You  will  find,  that  where  the 
disease  is  a  chronic  gastritis,  that  it  has  been 
of  some  duration,  that  it  has  come  on  in  an  in- 
sidious manner,  and  that  it  has  been  exaspe- 
rated by  the  ordinary  treatment  for  dyspepsia. 
Many  persons  think,  that  if  you  give  a  patient 
medicine,  without  regulating  his  diet  or  issuing 
a  prohibition  against  full  meals,  that  you  can 
cure  him,  and  that,  as  he  has  no  fever,  and  can 
go  about  his  usual  business,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  antiphlogistic  reeimen.  But  as  the 
disease  goes  on,  he  complains  of  pain  in  the 
stomach  during  the  process  of  digestion,  feels 
uneasy  after  cnnner,  there  is  an  unpleasant 
degree  of  fullness  about  the  epigastrium,  he 
also  experiences  a  variety  of  disagreeable  symp- 
toms, sometimes  being  annoyed  with  pain  in 
the  chest,  sometimes  he  says  he  feels  it  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  and  sometimes  about  the 
cartilages  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs.  These 
symptoms  subside  after  the  process  of  diges- 
tion is  completed,  but  during  its  continuance 
they  harass  the  patient  Very  often  relief  is 
obtained  by  vomiting,  and  hence  some  per- 
sons are  in  the  habit  of  throwing  up  their 
food  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  themselves, 
and  consequently  can  have  no  benefit  by  it. 
In  some  cases  digestion  goes  on  until  the  food 
seems  to  reach  a  particular  point,  and  then  an 
acQte  feeling  of  pain  is  experienced.  In  these 
cases  the  gastritis  is  genorall^  circumscribed, 
and  is  likely  to  terminate  in  circumscribed 
ulceration.  Various  fluids  are  rejected  from 
the  stomach,  during  the  course  of  a  gastritis ; 
sometimes  acid,  sometimes  alkaline,  sometimes 
insipid  and  sweet,  sometimes  bitter  and  bilious. 
There  is  generally  a  degree  of  fullness  about 
the  stomach,  and  the  epigastrium  is  tender  on 
pMMttrei  but  BO  decided  tamour  either  of  the 


pylomsy  liver,  or  spleen,  although  the  epigas- 
trium presented  that  appearance  of  fuUnefls 
and  tension  termed  by  the  French  "reni- 
tence"  The  bowels,  too,  are  constipated,  and 
this  is  a  matter  worthy  of  your  attention,  for 
it  sometimes  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
practitioner,  mistaking  the  gastritis  for  simple 
constipation,  goes  on  prescribing  purgative 
after  purgative,  until  the  patient  gets  incurable 
disease  <^  the  stomach.  I  know  a  case  of  a 
lady  who  gets  one  stool  a  week  by  taking  eight 
drops  of  croton  oil.  Some  years  ago,  she  was 
in  tlie  enjoyment  of  excellent  health;  her 
bowels  happened  to  get  confined,  and  she  was 
treated  by  a  systematic  practitioner  with  con- 
tinued purgatives ;  her  bowels  are  now  com- 
pletely torpid,  except  when  they  are  subjected 
to  this  unnatural  stimulus.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  persons  treated  in  this  way,  because 
practitioners  look  to  consequences  and  not  to 
causes. 

There  is  one  remarkable  difference  between 
acute  and  chronic  gastritis,  which  deserves 
your  attentive  consideration,  as  ft  exemplifies 
a  law  applicable  to  all  viscera  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  this  is,  that  the  sympathetic 
irritations  are  not  so  frequent  or  so  distinct  in 
chronic  inflammation  as  in  the  acute  form,  and 
hence,  in  a  case  of  chronic  gastritis,  we  almost 
never  have  fever,  and  the  affections  of  the 
nervous  respiratory  or  circulating  systems  are 
by  no  means  so  well  marked.  It  may  even 
go  on  to  actual  disorganisation  of  the  stomacK, 
and  yet  the  patient  will  not  complain  of  any 
particular  symptom  during  its  whole  progress, 
which  you'  could  set  down  as  depending  ex- 
clusively  on  the  sympathetic  irritation  of  gas- 
tritis. Some  of  these  cases,  called  dyspeptic 
phthisis,  by  Dr.  W.  Philip,  are  most  probably 
examples  of  the  sympathetic  irritation  of  the 
lungs  from  chronic  gastritis.  Another  ctM, 
respecting  which  much  error  prevails,  is  what 
has  been  called  hypochondriasis.  Persons  la- 
bouring under  these  affections  are  condemned 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  every  mode  of  treatment, 
sometimes  (and  fortunately  for  themselves) 
they  are  sent  to  travel,  sometimes  they  are 
treated  with  musk  and  antispasmodics,  then 
with  the  mineral  acids,  then  with  purgatives 
and  mercurials,  and  lastly  with  bark,  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  stimulants.  They  go  about  like 
spectres  from  one  practitioner  to  another,  trying 
remedy  after  remedv,  alternately  sanguine  with 
hope  or  saddened  by  disappointment,  until  at 
last  they  die,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
the  doctors,  the  only  disease  found,  on  dis- 
section, is  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  stomach.  A  condition, 
which,  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  it  was  the  original  disease, 
or  produced  by  **fair  trialt''  of  a  number  of 
powerful  agents.  Hypochondriasis  is  not 
always  gastritis  ;  but  it  is  now  found,  that  in 
many  cases  it  commences  and  terminates  with 
disease  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  digestive 
tolie  and  the  assisting  viscera.  This  you  maal 
always  bear  ia  ndod. 
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CbfoBie  gastritis  tenninates  in  variom  wayt. 
&>inetiiiie8  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  a 

Srticular  spot  of  the  storoachi  and  here  we 
■qoently  discover  circumscribed  ulcerations. 
In  very  bad  cases  these  ulcers  go  on  perforating 
the  various  coats  of  the  stomach,  until  at  last 
the  contents  of  that  organ  escape  into  the 
ierous  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient 
rapidly  sinks  under  a  fatal  peritonitis.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that,  in  all  cases  of 
perforation,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  get 
into  the  peritoneum,  causing  death.  Very 
often  adhesions  are  formed,  and  the  base  of 
the  ulcer  is  the  serous  covering  of  some  other 
portion  of  the  digestive  system,  or  a  false 
passage  may  be  formed  into  the  colon.  One 
of  the  most  common  terminations  of  a  chronic 
gastritis  Is,  that  the  inflammation  extends  to 
other  viscera ;  the  patient  gets  disease  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  peritoneum,  or  lungs,  and  sinks 
under  a  complication  of  disorders.  It  was 
aomewhat  in  this  way  that  Napoleon  died. 
He  laboured  for  a  considerable  time  under 
chronic  disease  of  the  stomach,  which  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  his  medical  at- 
tendants, and  this  terminated  in  the  extension 
of  disease  to  various  other  organs. 
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Ahfactation  continued — Sleanngemd  Watch" 
ing'-Mmcular  Motion— Exerciie- Placing 
an  Infant  on  itt  Feet — Locomotion,  or 
Walking. 

•Gbntlbwbn,— At  OUT  last  meeting  I  was 
describing  the  received  opinions  upon  ab- 
lactation, or  weaning,  when  our  time  expired ; 
tod  I  shall  now  conclude  the  remaining  ob- 
servations on  the  subject. 

It  is  very  generally  maintained,  that  the 
•«uplion  of  the  teeth  is  a  natural  indication  of 
the  necessity  of  a  more  solid  aliment  than 
Tnilk  for  the  nutriment  of  infants,  and  that 
weaning  should  be  commenced.  As  a  gene- 
«1  proposition  this  is  a  valid  one,  but,  like 
b11  others,  is  liable  to  exceptions.  It  may 
•guide  us  when  the  infant  is  healthful,  but  not 
when  it  is  delicate  or  inflmi.  Every  medical 
practitioner  knows,  that  the  process  of  den- 
tition varies  very  considerably,  as  regards  the 
time  of  its  commencement ;  some  infants  have 
teeth  before  the  sixth,  and  others  no  sooner 
than  the  twelfth  or  sixteenth  month  of  their 
iage;  for  the  first,  it  would  be  too  soon  to 
advise  ablactation  ;  for  the  latter,  it  would  be 
^00  long  to  delay  it. 

Some  writers  hold  that  the  age  of  an  ioiant 


is  the  best  guide;  bnt  this  ctttDoi  b«  IdUDfre^ 
because  constitatiooa  and  growth  diflier  m 
widely,  that  an  infiint  of  six  months  oU  ma^ 
be  more  vigorous  than  another  of  ejgfaten 
months.  As  a  general  nile^  .however*  tfas 
propriety  of  weaning  may  be  delennined  by 
the  presence  of  the  milk  teeth*  the  vigoar  of 
the  infant^  the  health  of  the  mother  or  nersi^ 
Mid  the  season  of  the  year. 

When  the  nurse  twcomes  thUi*  ^^y^^ 
nervous,  dyspeptic  or  when  she  Iskbooro  oader 
mny  acute  or  chronic  disease,  she  will  be  n« 
jnred  by  lactation ;  the  infant  will  not  obtue 
ft  sufficient  nutriment,  and  cooaeqaeotly  it 
will  emaciate  and  become  diaeeaed.  As  a 
general  rule,  we  may  say,  whenever  the  breatt 
milk  IS  altered  in  quality,  or  dimiottbed  ii 
quantity,  other  food  is  necessary  for  the  infrst; 
and  ablactation  must  be  commenced,  or  arti* 
flcial  aliment  supplied. 

The  occurrence  of  pregnancy  or  mce  sir 
fttion,  is  generally  supposed  to  alter  the  quality 
and  diminish  the  quantity  of  breast  milk>  as  ia 
such  cases  the  determination  of  blood  to  tfas 
womb,  diminishes  the  supply  of  this  fliud  ts 
the  breasts,  and  consequently  there  is  a  kas 
secretion  of  milk.  This  propositioD,  as  a 
general  one,  is  valid,  but  is  of  course  liable  is 
exceptions.  Thus  some  pregnant  wobmo  cob- 
tinue  to  supply  an  abundance  of  milk,  even  fe 
the  hour  of  parturition.  Professor  Dewees 
sutes  positively,  that  he  «  has  seen  several 
instances>  where  children  were  suckled  with 
impunity  until  others  were  bom  ;  and  other 
cases  more  numerous,  where  children  wne 
weaned  at  the  usual  time,  though  the  mother 
Was  some  time  advanced  in  pregnancy,  with- 
out the  smallest  injury  having  been  done  la 
children  so  circumstanced ;  while  others*  agaiBr 
were  obliged  to  be  taken  from  the  breast  at  a 
very  early  period,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  deteriorated  milk.'*  The 
rule  he  lays  down  is  this^.— when  themilk  dis- 
agrees with  the  infiint,  ablacUtton  is  neces- 
aapy  ;  when  it  does  not,  lacUtion  ought  to  be 
continued  for  the  usual  period. 

The  same  experienced  author  hiforms  usl 
-that  he  had  seen  iufiints  applied  to  the  breasts 
during  continaed  and  yellow  fevers,  witbost 
the  slightest  injury.  This  immnnitj  was  re- 
peatedly observed  in  this  country,  during  the 
epidemic  or  malignant  cholera  of  1832,  2  well 
as  on  many  former  occasions*  and  is  knowa 
to  all  observant  physicians.  Nevertheless, 
these  facts  do  not  controvert  the  validity  of  the 
axiom,  that  the  breast  milk  is  deteriorated  bv 
all  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  and  its  physiad 
properties  modified  by  the  passions  of  the 
mind  and  the  various  aliments.  It  seldom 
happens  that  infants  are  applied  to  the  breast 
during  acute  diseases  or  fevers*  or  suffered  to 
receive  aliment  from  this  source  only ;  indeed, 
common  sense,  as  well  as  physiology  and 
pathology,  would  oppose  such  a  proceeding. 
As  the  infant  receives  other  food  tiesides  the 
niother^s  milk  in  such  cases*  we  must  &irlY 
infer,  that  wer  want  more  eridence  t^  omflm 
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'ihft  cotiduaoD,  that  It  would  escape  injury 
'and  acquire  sutBcient  nourbhment  under  the 
existence  of  acute  disease. 

Some  authors  have  entertained  the  position, 
'that  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  an  infant 
must  influence  our  decision  on  the  propriety 
of  ablactation.     The   degree  of  intelligence 
^^MriU  depend  upon  the  health  of  the  infant  in 
Inost  cases,  though  it  often  happens  that  weak 
rickety  children  evince  a  greater  portion  of  it. 
Dr.'  Slr'uve  was  of  opinion,  that  weaning 
fthould  take  place  at  the  sixth  month,  because, 
'ifter  this  age,  the  mental  faculties  begin  to 
'expand,  the  recollection  is  stronger,  so  that  the 
'infant  cannot  easily  forget  the  breast.    There 
is  kome  truth  in  this  position ;  but  the  appear- 
'ance  of  teeth,  the  state  of  the  health,  and  the 
'Strength  of  the  infantile  constitution,  and  the 
other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  are 
our  surest  guides  aa  to  the  proper  period  for 
ablactation.    It  would  be  an  injudicious  prac- 
tice to  advise  weaning,  when  the  child's  health 
Is  bad,  while  it  is  teething,  or  labouring  under 
^severe  diarrhoea,  or  acute  disease  of  any  kind, 
as  the  breast  Is  a  certain  source  of  tranquillity, 
1  kind  of  sedative,  in  alt  the  diseases  and 
rarieties  of  temper  of  infiints. 

When  the  Infant  is  vigorous  and  lively,  it 
may  be  allowed  more  solid  food  than  milk,  as 
Soon  as  the  teeth  appear,  and  even  earlier; 
and  by  accustoming  it  to  this  change  of  diet, 
and  amusing  it  very  much,  it  will  forget  the 
breast,  and  only  require  it  occasionally  during 
the  day,  and,  after  some  time,  once  or  twice  at 
night.  It  is  an  objectionable  practice  to  smear 
'the  nipple  with  bitter  substances,  such  as. 
«oftened  aloes,  soot,  &c.,  to  di^st  the  infant; 
a  plan  adopted  by  many  of  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  of  society,  and  even  recom* 
mended  by  Dr.  Dewees.  He  advises  us  to 
excite  the  infant's  aversion  to  the  breast,  by 
touching  the  nipples  with  some  bitter  or  dis- 
Igttsting  substance,  as  aloes^  garlic,  assafbetida, 
trr  covering  them  with  a  forbidding  one,  aa 
black  wool,  ink,  court  plaster,  &c.  When  the 
child  is  gradually  accustomed  to  take  other 
Ibod,  and  very  much  amused  by  its  mother  or 
Other  attendant,  it  will  forget  the  breast,  or 
seldom  require  it;  and  therefore  exciting 
aversion  to  it  is  unnecessary,  and^  in  general^ 
decidedly  unnatural. 

The  change  of  diet  from  breast  milk  to 
other  food  deserves  due  consideration.  The 
proper  mode  of  nourishing  a  child,  about  to  be 
^veaned.  Is  to  exhibit  bread  and  milk,  not 
lioiled  together,  but  the  bread  steeped  in 
boiling  water,  reduced  to  a  pulp  or  pap,  and 
tepid  or  warm  milk  added,  with  a  small  portion 
Of  loaf  sugar.  This  may  be  given  with  a 
spoon,  the  head  of  the  child  being  raised 
between  the  recumbent  and  erect  positions, 
and  nature  will  point  out  the  quantity  neces- 
sary for  a  repast  An  excellent  diet  Is  com- 
]>osed  of  the  gravy  of  any  of  the  red  meats, 
mixed  witfi  breaa  crutnb,  mealy  potato,  the 
Murcb  of  which  forms  most  of  the  arrow-root  of 
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barley,  semolina,  rice,  salep,  &c.  Let  this  bo 
the  principal  diet,  and  the  breast  presented  as 
seldom  as  possible. 

The  process  of  weaning  Is  very  much  fa- 
cilitated by  allowing  the  infant  to  drink  from 
a  cop,  which  it  seizes  with  avidity,  care  being 
taken,  not  to  suffer  it  to  swallow  too  rapidly, 
'as  whatever  fluid  it  tak^  may  get  into  the 
larynx,  "go  with  the  breath,'*  and  excite 
convulsive  coughing.  Milk  alone,  or  mixed 
With  a  sixth  part  of  tepid  water,  or  tea,  may 
be  given  in  this  manner.  Though  an  infiint 
may  be  allowed  to  drink  from  a  cup  or  other 
vessel  after  the  fourth  or  sixth  month,  it  is 
had  it  should  do  so  at  an  earlier  age,  or  when 
it  is  nourished  by  the  breast,  for  this  reason, 
that  suction  excites  the  secretion  of  saliva, 
'which  facilitates  digestion,  and  is  as  necessary 
to  an  in&nt,  as  mastication  is  to  an  adult. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  over-feed  children  at 
the  time  of  weaning,  or  to  exhibit  solid  food, 
such  as  meat  of  any  kind.  The  ferinaceous 
aliments  already  recommended  are  prepared, 
as  if  by  mastication,  for  the  action  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  but  solid  animal  food,  however  well 
minced,  cannot  be  duly  acted  on  by  the  gastric 
fluid.  It  passes  partially  changed  from  the 
stomach,  irritates  the  bowels,  causes  griping, 
and  excites  scrofula,  rickets,  water  in  the 
head,  consumption,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  In  fact,  a  child,  even  of  two  or  three 
years  of  age,  is  injured  by  solid  animal  food, 
as  the  process  of  mastication  is  imperfectly 
performed,  or,  to  use  a  popular  expression, 
the  child  **  bolu  its  food."  Hence  we  daily 
observe  gastro-iotestinal  irritation,  depraved 
motions  from  the  bowels,  vitiated  urine,  en- 
larged abdomen,  picking  at  the  nose  and  lips, 
variable  or  voracious  appetite,  intense  fever 
at  some  time  of  the  day,  infantile  remittent 
fever,  enlarged  mesenteric  glands,  rickets,  &c« 
These  are  the  commonest  diseases  of  children. 
If  we  inquire — ^has  the  mother  been  particular 
about  the  infant's  diet,  she  usually  replies  in 
the  negative,  and  says,  '^  she  allows  it  to  take 
food  with  the  family."  This  is  acting  con- 
trary to  nature  and  the  laws  of  physiology, 
and  hence  it  is  followed  by  serious  evils. 

The  last  precaution  I  have  to  mention,  with 
regard  to  ablactation,  relates  to  the  season 
of  year  most  congenial  to  this  process.  It 
would  be  manifestly  improper  to  commence 
weaning  in  the  winter,  or  in  the  early  part  of 
spring,  because  certain  infantile  diseases  are 
most  common  at  these  seasons,  and  these 
would  be  aggravated  by  this  process.  The 
end  of  spring,  the  whole  of  summer  and 
autumn,  are  therefore  considered  the  best 
seasons  for  ablactation. 

The  treatment  of  the  nurse  deserves  at- 
tention. Mothers  and  nurses  often  suffer 
considerable  inconvenience  in  weaning  in* 
fimts.  The  secretion  of  milk  generally  con- 
tinues for  some  time,  and  may  be  abuudaot 
It  may  distend  the  breast,  and  excite  inflam- 
matloii.  To  obviate  or  prevent  these  oc« 
turenctt,  the  ^et  and  dntik  should  bo  di- 
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mioishedj  the  breasts  partially  drawn  when 
distendedj  and  fomented  with  a  decoction  of 
poppy-heads  and  chamomile,  and  afterwards 
smeared  with  warm  almond  or  olive  oil,  and 
the  bowels  should  be  regulated  every  other 
day.  The  irritation  of  the  bowels  by  pur- 
gatives will  determine  both  blood  and  nervous 
influence,  as  in  all  cases,  to  these  parts,  di- 
minish both  in  every  other  organ  of  the  body, 
and  consequently  in  the  breasts,  and  there- 
fore there  will  be  less  blood  sent  to  these 
organs,  and  less  milk  secreted.  Purgation  is 
therefore  one  of  the  best  means  of  suppressing 
the  lacteous  secretion.  Some  writers  recom- 
mend the  loc^  application  of  vinegar  and 
water,  and  others,  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus. 
The  following  formula  is  strongly  advised  by 
Dr.  Ranque,  of  Orleans,  which,  he  saysy  will 
prove  effectual  in  three  or  four  days :— • 

R.    Aquse  lauri  ceras.  J  ij, 
Sp.  aether,  sulph.  3  j, 
Extract.  belUdonnse  Q  ij. 

A  piece  of  linen,  moistened  with  this  lotion,  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  breasts  three  or  four  times 
a  day. 

This  remedy  is  often  effectual,  but  it  some- 
times fails.  The  German  writers  employ 
belladonna  and  hyoscyamus  internally.  I  have 
lately  tried  this  plan,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Belluomini,  who  has  been  administering 
the  homoeopathic  medicines  tp  some  of  my  pa- 
tients at  St.  John's  Dispensary.  He  favoured 
me  with  a  few  doses  of  belladonna  and  hy- 
oscyamus, but  these  had  not  the  slightest 
effect  in  suppressing  the  milk.  I  may  also 
add,  that  the  homoeopathic  medicines  were 
fairly  tried  in  several  cases  at  the  dispensary, 
but  without  any  betiefit  in  a  preponderating 
majority  of  instances.  In  some  nervous  and 
dyspeptic  affections,  they  appeared  to  afford 
temporary  relief. 

The  next  part  of  the  pliysical  education  or 
nianagemeat  of  infants,  which  deserves  con- 
sideration, is  sleep  and  watching.  Infants 
have  great  need  of  sleep  during  the  first  years 
of  life.  It  is  Nature's  nurse,  the  soft  re- 
storer of  strength,  and  of  all  fatigue  caused  by 
the  constant  motion  of  this  age.  Aristotle 
first  observed,  that,  of  all  animals,  man  slept 
the  most  immediately  after  birth.  A  new- 
born infant  does  nothing  but  eat  and  sleep. 
Sound  sleep  is  as  necessary  to  its  well-being 
as  aliment.  It  sleeps  when  it  does  not  eat, 
and  it  awakes  but  to  take  food.  Some  authors 
have  held  that  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  sleep 
too  much;  but  this  is  an  error;  for  natural 
instinct  will  awake  it  when  necessary.  It  is 
still  more  absurd  to  force  sleep  by  violent 
rocking,  or  by  soothing  syrups,  both  of  which 
induce  cerebral  congestion,  or  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head,  which  predisposes  to 
hydrocephalus,  and  to  many  other  diseases, 
llie  exhibition  of  wine  or  spirit  of  any  kind 
not  only  causes  the  same  eflicts,  but  irritates 
the  stomach  and  bowels^  and  excites  gastro- 
intestinal inflafflmation.    When  tho  UifaAi  ii 


reared  properly,  and  is  in  health,  k  ivqnires 
no  remedy  to  induce  sleep ;  and  it  ou^tit  10 
be  allowed  to  awake  of  itself.  It  is  daogetoos 
to  awake  an  infant  suddenly,  as  the  disagree- 
able surprise,  or  the  fright,  might  induce  con- 
vulsions, and  will  inevitably  injure  the  func- 
tion of  the  brain,  and,  through  it,  that  of  every 
organ  in  the  body.  It  is  highly  conducive  to 
hralth,  to  accustom  the  infant  to  go  to  sleep 
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and  to  rise  at  an  early  hoar 
advises  to  habituate  it  to  noise,  as  the  sense 
of  hearing  is  not  acute  at  birth ;  and  hence,  if 
the  apartment  is  kept  quiet,  it  may  sleep  toe 
much.    It  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  accustom  it  to  the  ordinary  ooise^ 
which   is  inevitable  in  the  nursery,  bat  1 
cannot  assent  to  the   latter  sentiment.     I 
agree  with  this  able  professor  in  the  opinion, 
tliat  the  nursery  should  not  be  kept  too  siJeat, 
because  the  infant  might  be  suddenly  awoke 
by  the  slightest  noise.    There  is  no  objedioa 
to  accustom  it  to  moderate  noise;   but  any 
observant  physician  is  aware  of  the  great  in- 
jury sustained  by  in&nts,  when  exposed  ts 
much  or  incessant  noise.      It  ought  to  be 
placed  in  a  dark,  quiet  situation,  or  it  maj 
be  kept  nn  the  lap  of  the  mother  for  a  short 
time.    Some  authors  advise  the  singing  of 
soft  monotonous  airs  to  induce  sleeps  a  prac- 
tice first  used  by  the  Greeks  and  I^thago- 
reans,   and  since  generally    adopted.      The 
monotonous  humming  of  nursery  tunes  very 
readily  induces  sleep ;  and  this  state  is  further 
encouraged  by  gently  patting  the  infant  on 
the  back,  or  any  part  of  the  body. 

As  a  general  rule,  an  infant  may  be  put  to 
sleep  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a!her  having 
taken  the  breast,  or,  when  older,  after  its  repast 
In  proportion  as  it  developes  and  observes  ex- 
ternal objects,  it  has  less  need  of  sleep,  and 
the  period  of  repose,  during  the  day,  may  be 
abridged,  by  attracting  the  attention  and  di- 
recting it  to  various  amusing  objects.  When 
it  awakes  of  itself,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  bed  for  some  time  afterwards,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  frightened  when  M  ak»ne. 
It  should  be  accustomed  to  be  put  to  bed  and 
to  rise  early,  as  it  generally  awakes  as  soon  as 
day-light  appears.  It  is  better  that  the  bed 
should  be  rather  hard  than  soft,  and  moderately 
warm,  so  as  to  induce  a  tranquil  and  restor- 
ative sleep.  When  the  infiint  is  a  few  months 
old,  it  will  derive  more  benefit  ^m  aleepiog 
by  itself,  than  with  its  parents.  It  should  be 
kept  sufficiently  warm ;  but,  in  cold  weather, 
it  often  becomes  so  chilled,  that  it  most  be 
placed  in  bed  with  its  mother,  or  nnrse,  m 
order  to  receive  suflBcient  warmth.  In  snch 
cases,  the  neck  and  chest  of  the  parent,  or 
nurse,  will  be  uncovered,  by  the  infant's  being 
placed  on  her  arm,  and  sliding  down  in  the 
bed,  and  many  women  are  attacked  with  oongh 
and  che.  t  complaints  from  this  cause.  To  ob- 
viate the  da-jger  of  exposure  to  cold,  the 
should  wear  a  shawl,  or  warm  bed-gown. 

The  position  of  the  infant  in  bed 
atteation.    It  is  luual  to  pUc«  it  nn  cither 
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ride,  bot  the  right  is  preferable,  eapedaUy 
after  feeding;  because  this  posture  expedites 
the  passige  of  the  feed  through  the  stomach. 
la  case  of  vomiting,  were  the  infant  on  its 
back»  it  might  be  suffocated.  It  is  also  ne- 
cessary to  change  the  position  of  the  infiint 
▼ery  frequently,  as,  like  an  adult,  it  will  be- 
oome  fiitigued  and  inconvenienced  by  remain- 
lOff  too  long  in  anv  posture,  it  has  been 
held  by  some,  that  the  lateral  position  is  to  be 
(referred,  as  it  favours  the  escape  of  the  saliva 
from  the  mouth,  and  that  this  is  secreted  in 
ejccess  during  dentition.  This  opinion  appears 
to  nse  to  be  of  little  consequence,  and  indeed 
untenable.  It  often  happens,  that  the  in&nt 
will  turn  on  its  fiu:e  when  left  too  long  in  one 
position,  or  that  it  will  approach  the  mother 
too  closely,  which  will  expose  it  to  the  danger 
of  suffocation,  or,  what  is  popularly  termed, 
being  overlaid  by  the  mother.  This  is 
likely  to  happen  when  the  parent  sleeps  very 
soundly,  or  after  she  has  been  deprived  of 
rest  for  several  successive  nights,  and  is  at 
length  overpowered  by  sleep. 

When  the  in&nt  is  kept  too  warm  it  per- 
spires profusely,  it  becomes  extremely  suscep- 
tible of  cold  in  the  head,  which  renders  tne 
nostrils  almost  impervious,  causing  sneezing 
and  snuffles,  interrupts  the  respiration,  dis- 
orders the  brain  and  motion  of  the  heart,  in- 
terrupts the  sleep,  and  completely  prevents 
the  iofent  from  sucking.  To  obviate  these 
derangements,  the  infiini  oueht  to  be  kept 
moderately  warm,  and  a  few  drops  of  almond 
oil  should  be  introduced  into  each  nostril. 
•  Dr.  Underwood  is  of  opinion,  that  young 
infants  are  often  suffered  to  sleep  too  much  in 
the  day  time,  and  that  they  should  be  ^fradually 
broken  of  it;  **and,  indeed,  if  not  indulged, 
they  will  not  be  so  much  disposed  to  sleep  as 
is  generally  imagined,  and  will  therefore  take 
mora  rest  in  the  night,  which  is  mutually  be- 
neficial to  the  child  and  the  mother,  who, 
especially  if  she  suckle,  will  be  less  disturbed, 
at  a  time  when  she  particularly  requires  the 
rafresbment  of  sleep."  When  infants  ara 
sleepless  in  the  nighty  he  advises  to  keep  them 
awake  during  the  day,  by  playing  with  them, 
dandling  on  the  knee,  or  amusing  them.  This 
advice  I  think  should  be  adopted  with  some 
caution,  for,  if  the  infant  is  in  good  heahh,  it 
will  not  sleep  too  much,  and  its  repose  sliould 
not  be  interrupted.  Beskles  dandling  on  the 
knee  is  a  dangerous  and  unsafe  mode  of  exercise 
for  a  new-bom  or  very  young  in&nt,  and  can- 
not in  general  be  adopted  before  the  second  or 
third  month,  for  the  reasons  1  shall  explain 
when  describing  exercise  or  motion.  The 
same  author  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  cradle, 
and  contends  that  moderate  rocking  is  not  in- 
jurious :  when  the  child  is  in  health  it  does  not 
requira  rocking  in  either  a  cot  or  cradle»  end 
when  it  is  feverish,  its  head  and  skin  hot,  such 
motion  is  highly  injurious.  An  adult,  affected 
with  beadach.  cannot  bear  motion,  neither  can 
an  infant.  Rocking  an  in&nt  to  sleep  produces 
bad  effects  on  the  brain;  the  in&nt  sleeps 


because  it  is  stnpifled,  it  is  in  a  state  of  stupor 
bordering  on  apoplexy ;  the  digestion  becomes 
impaired,  the  rocking,  or  jolting,  occasions 
vomiting,  altera  the  milk  in  the  stomach,  and 
causes  violent  griping ;  yet  some  infants  are 
so  accustomed  to  it  that  they  will  not  sleep 
without  it.  There  is  no  inconvenience  in 
leaving  the  infont  to  repose  in  its  cradle  or 
cot,  the  inaction  of  its  senses  will  induce 
sleep,  and,  if  rocked  at  all,  it  should  be  vtry 
gently.  This  custom  has,  however,  been  uni- 
versally condemned  since  the  time  of  Galen. 
The  position  of  the  cradle,  or  cot,  must  be 
attended  to ;  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  a 
vivid  light,  or  placed  laterally  towards  a 
window,  as  the  in&nt  would  instinctivelv  look 
to  one  side,  and  might  acquire  the  disease 
called  strabismus,  or  squinting.  The  same 
rule  is  to  be  obser\'ed  with  respect  to  the  po- 
sition of  a  candle  or  lamp  in  the  nursery,  but 
neither  is  necessary.  Some  contend  that  the 
infant  should  &ce  the  light;  others  that  its 
head  should  be  turned  towards  it ;  but  all  agree, 
that  exposing  it  to  a  Uteral  light  is  improper. 
When  it  awues  from  sleep,  it  is  very  improper 
to  expose  its  eyes  to  a  strong,  or  vivid  light  of 
any  kind.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  cover  the 
cot,  or  cradle,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  which 
ought  to  have  free  circulation,  because  other- 
wise the  breathing  will  become  difficult  and 
laborious,  the  child  will  gasp  or  sigh,  its  sleep 
will  be  disturbed,  and  finally  it  will  be  aN 
fected  with  fatal  disease  of  the  chest  or  brain. 
Children,  of  a  year  old,  should  .not  sleep  in 
the  same  bed  with  their  psrents,  when  an- 
other can  be  procured,  as  they  would  be  too 
warm,  might  be  overlaid,  or  suffocated.  Some 
writen  hold  it  injurious  to  allow  children  to 
sleep  with  aged  persons.  Tbe^r  should  not  bo 
spoken  to  'at  night,  or  carried  about  the 
chamber,  as  the  mother,  or  nurse,  will  be 
exposed  to  cold,  fatigue,  and,  finally,  to  various 
diseases.  It  is  important  to  put  the  in&nt  to 
bed  at  a  certain  hour,  and  it  should  not  be 
awoke,  or  taken  up,  during  the  night,  unless 
to  remove  its  dress  when  soiled  or  wetted.  It 
generally  awakes  once  or  twice  to  take  the 
breast,  but  soon  falls  asleep,  unless  spoken  to. 
When  it  is  deprived  of  sleep,  it  is  either  by 
mismanagement  in  dress, or  diet,  or  by  illness. 
The  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  re- 
moved, and  the  effect  will  cease.  It  is  highlv 
improper  to  rock  the  cradle  or  cot  with 
violence,  or  to  exhibit  narcotics,  or  soothing 

Srrups,  such  as  syrup  of  poppies,  diacodium, 
eeping  drops,  either  alone  or  combined  with 
wine,  gin  and  water,  or  spirituous  liquor  of 
any  kind,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  sleep, 
as  these  will  produce  cerebral  congestion,  or 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  which  may. 
be  followed  by  hydrocephalus,  or  water  in  the. 
head,  or  by  gastro-enteric  irritation,  which  will 
induce  vomiting,  griping,  convulsions,  or  &tal 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  bowels.  It 
is  most  lamentable  to  observe  the  very  com- 
mon practice,  among  motliere.and  nursea,of 
violently  rocking  in&nts  to  sleep^  and  of  ex*- 
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biUtfaif  BamllciibrllMiMMpiifpow.  Tbli 
«lait  of  mtAvtkom  »  estieoicly  dtiigOToa% 
audi  ahould  nerer  be  preaeribed  bat  by  medieal 
fnetitioMrs. 

When  the  nniM  bas  occasion  to  suckle  her 
tefiuit,  she  need  not  sit  up  to  perform  that  duty, 
because  it  is  easily  roused,  and  may  not  sleep 
a^in  for  some  time.  She  can  apply  it  to  the 
breast^  by  lying  on  either  side. 
.  Though  the  iniant  requirsa  elothing,  foo4 
aad  sleep,  it  also  stands  in  need  of  motion,  or 
eaereise,  without  which  it  would  soon  cease  to 
asist.  Musealar  motion  is  the  chief  means  of 
accelerating  thecirculation  of  the  bleod  througlH 
•ut  the  bwly,  on  which,  the  health  of  eveiy 
part,  and  the  due  performance  of  every  fiinc* 
tion  ^chiefly  depend.  The  motion  of  the  limbe 
and  of  the  body  depends  on  muscular  action ) 
and  even  the  iofont  in  the  womb  movea  and- 
axerts  its  muscles.  Immediately  after  birth 
it  moves  and  contracts  its  limbs,  it  breathes, 
It  discharges  the  contents  of  its  bowels  and 
bladder,  all  of  which  functions  are  performed 
by  the  action  or  motion  of  a  great  number  of 
muscles.  We  observe,  that  the  infant^  as  soon 
as  it  is  washed  and  dressed,  stretches  its  upper 
and  lower  extremities,  and  bereagain  itthrowt 
many  muscles  into  sotion ;  its  circulation,  re»- 
piratioD,  digestion,  fto.  are  eflfected  by  the 
same  power.  It  is,  therefore,  an  error  to 
maintain,  that  the  body  of  an  iniant,  at  birth, 
depends  entirely  on  its  mother  or  its  nurse  for 
muscular  action,  or  exercise,  a  want  so  essential 
ifr  its  welfare.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  the 
parent  or  nurse  can  excite  muscular  action  in 
the  iniant  by  a  moderate  and  proper  exercise, 
by  communicating  a  degree  of  motion  with 
her  arms,  as  in  dandling  in  the  arms,  or  on 
tlie  knees,  or  by  gently  rocking  it  in  a  cot  or 
eradle,  or  by  usinjr  gentle  firiction  over  its 
body  and  limbs.  These  modes  of  exercise  are 
extremely  requisite  for  a  new-born  infont;  but 
they  should  t>e  employed  with  proper  caution. 
As  soon  as  the  infant  is  droned,  the  nurae 
places  one  of  her  hands  under  its  head,  and 
the  other  on  its  back  or  breech,  and  supports 
H  in  a  horizontal  position;  or  she  plsces  its 
head  and  trunk  on  her  lap,  or  on  one  of  her 
arms,  or  carries  it  on  a  pillow  round  the  room, 
which  enables  it  to  move  its  limbs,  and  enjoy 
the  advantsge  of  a  free  circulating  atmosphere. 
It  is  highly  necessary  that  the  nurse,  when 
carrying  the  iniant  in  her  arms,  should  fre- 
quently change  it  f^m  side  to  side,  and  net 
hold  it  more  on  one  side  than  the  ether,  be- 
oause,|by  so  doing,  curvature  of  its  spine,  and 
other  deformities  would  be  induced.  Her  own 
Mings  oblige  her  to  vary  the  position  of  the 
infant  very  frequently ;  but  some  nurses  pieief 
holding  it  en  one  arm  more  than  on  the  others 
and  when  young,  they  are  soon  seiied  with 
pains  in  the  back  arising  from  the  strained 
position  of  the  vertebre,  which  I  have  repeat- 
edly known  to  terminate  in  lateral  ourvatui^ 
of  the  spine.  In  such  cases  one  of  the  nursery* 
maid'e  ehoulders  becomes  elevated,  or,  to  vm 
*  popular  term,  «<  grows  out.* 


IVbantfae'iBfiwtia  ptaoaa  Im  a  littiM  psa* 
tore  tbo  toon,  the  weight  of  Uirb«wl  aadbo^ 
bends  the  spine  oatwaida,  or  •Kowmlss  % 
and  foreas  tae  sacrum  (the  back  boae  at  ihs 
lower  extremity  of  the  qnacyand  betvaaa  the 
hip  bones)  inwards ;  and  the  sanM  thing  hsn. 

Kns  when  the  infant  is  held  too  Ung  on  the 
ck.  When  placed  loo  long  vitli  the  hm 
downwards,  the  pubic  or  front  booee  wifl  ha 
forced  inwuds;  and  if  tooloog  on  nitfacrsidi^ 
the  hip*bone  will  be  poshed  in  the  enow  disee* 
tion*  Them  deviations  of  the  booea  may  bap* 
pen  in  scrofnlous  or  rickety  efaiklren»  ^«— j*-^ 
thecapaci^of  thepalviaso  OMich,  ••  to  tae^ 
parturition  impossible  withoot  the  aid  ef  ait^ 
and  often  fittal  both  to  mother  end  »fimt 
The  poaitiona  in  which  an  Jnfrnt  ia  held  ma 
tfaersfore  much  ssore  importaet  thea  snpsr- 
fieial  minds  may  imagine.  It  ia  wanifcet  6esi 
the  foregoing  statements,  that  the  pestiae  if 
the  iniiwt,  while  in  the  amm  of  the  nyrH^ 
should  be  frequently  ehaoged..  It  is  m  remark* 
able  fact,  that  ipfiints,  onkas  wheo  tjeepieg  ss 
taking  food,  are,  from  the  earlieel  ege*  in  ae- 
tien,  or  making  muaeular  action  ;  eo  esancisl 
ie  exercise  to  their  welfore. 

The  first  kind  of  artifkctal  exevdse  is  cany* 
ing  in  the  arms,  for  the  infant  requires  to  ba 
almost  in  constant  motion :  this  cen  be  eibetsi 
by  dandllnff,  patting  on  the  bock,  body,  er 
limbs,  d^ialing  by  raising  or  depraasiag  the 
arms,  very  slightly  at  first,  and  by  mbimm 
the  surfiice  of  the  body  and  linsbe  night  ana 
morning.  When  the  infont  ia  eboot  te  he 
dressed,  and  afier  it  is  undrcaeed,  frietion  shedi 
be  mode  over  the  whole  snrlace  of  the  body,  a 
source  of  delight,  as  we  observe  bv  ite  eeeate* 
nance  and  its  stretching  its  Umbe.  Thie  mode  sf 
exercise  can  also  be  mode  on  the  lower  lisste 
whenever  the  mother  has  ocoasiaD  to  chenge  tbs 
napkin  worn  by  the  infont.  The  hand  alone,  a 
piece  of  soft  flannel,  a  bmdi,  and  a  oeab,  an 
the  means  most  proper  to  make  ftielion,  bsifc 
general  and  local.  Some  pereona  «se  hMr 
powder  on  the  hand  or  bmsa,  hot  this  is  ad- 
dom  neoesnry.  It  is  also  adviaaJble  to  plasa 
the  inihnt  on  a  pillow  or  oooeh,  or  in  bed,  aad 
allow  it  to  move  its  limbs  in  all  dii«ciiea& 
As  it  advances  in  age  it  grows  atiengei,  aad 
will  experienee  great  pleasure  on  hang  &«• 
quently  dandled;  but  care  nsusl  be  taken  est 
to  elevate  or  lorn  it  too  high,  aa  it  haa  an  in* 
stioctive  fear  of  injury,  and  under  this  move- 
BMnt  makes  convuhive  gaaps»  or  amy  be 
thrown  into  oonvulsiooa.  The  infimt  is  often 
thrown  very  high,  sometimee  out  of  raaeh,  aad 
an  attempt  is  made  to  eateh  It  while 


*» 


log.;  but  this  is  a  most  dangavoas  praetiea^ 
and  may  disfocata  the  nook  er  injure  the  cheat 
by  too  much  compression,  or  raptnie,  or  other* 
wise  injure  the  liver,  spleen,  or  any  of  tha 
viaeera  of  the  abdomen,  or  induce  teal  iaiain- 
mation  or  hmmorrhage,  examples  of  whidi  are 
on  record.  It  has  alao  happened,  Hiac  the 
nurse  or  parent  eould  not  grasp  the  ininc  la 
its  descent;  it  fall  on  the  floor  aad 
oiitbaspet  •      •  . 
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.  WfaftQ  the  model  of  exercise  now  described 
have  been'frequeDlly  tried,  the  in&nt,  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  acquires  a  consider- 
able power  of  its  limbs ;  and  if  physically  edu- 
cated, or  leaied  according  to  the  established 
doctrines  Of  physiology^  it  will  be  in  good 
health,  and  will  make  attempts  to  assume  the 
pre-eminent  attitude  of  our  species — the  erect 
position*  A  ^estion  is  now  proposed  to 
medical  practitioners — How  soon  should  the 
infant  be  placed  on  its  feet  ?  The  answer  to 
this  qaestioQ  is  not  always  easily  determined. 
The  proper  time  cannot  be  fixed,  as  it  must 
depend  upon  the  development  and  strength  of 
this  infant.  Ever^  physician  has  observed, 
that  one  infant  will  stand  at  the  age  of  six, 
Qioe,  or  ten  months ;  while  another  cannot  do 
BO  at  the  expiration  of  double  tliat  period.  We 
observe,  in  general,  that  healthful  infants*  when 
placed  on  a  couch,  bed,  or  on  the  carpet,  move 
their  limbs  in  every  direction,  mdually  torn 
on  one  side  or  on  the  face,  and  after  having 
supported  themselves  for  some  time  on  their 
hands^  elbows^  knees,  or  breech,  they  exert 
their  muscles,  and  acquire  strength  by  such 
motions  in  the  neck  and-  loins,  and  finally  are 
enabled*  to  assume  the  erect  or  upright  bos- 
ture.  Great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  them 
fro^i  injuring  themselvea  by  such  motions ; 
and  to  avoid  falls,  contusions,  blows,  &c.,  the 
French  contrive  a  kind  of  guard-cap,  which 
projects  beyond  the  nose,  and  prevents  injuries 
of  the  head  and  face.  An  infant  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  as  soon  as  it  shows  an  incli- 
a'ation  *,  but  its  body  must  be  supported  by  the 
mother  or  nurse,  when  it  first  attempts  to  as- 
sume the  erect  position.  This  is  usually  dona 
while  it  is  being  dressed,  and  also  after  that 
process  is  finished.  It  is  a  bad  and  unnatural 
practice  to  place  an  infant  prematurely  on  its 
net,  because  the  weight  of  the  body  will  bend 
or  deform  them.  It  should  stand  when  it  has 
power  and  inclination  to  do  so,  but  no  sooner. 
When  it  assumes  the  erect  position,  the  mo- 
ther should  give  it  proper  support,  by  placing 
ooe  hand  across  the  chest,  and  the  other  onder 
the  breech ;  or  by  placing  the  open  hands  on 
the  sides  of  the  chest,  below  its  arms.  It  is 
highly  necessary  to  change  the  support  very 
frequently ;  and  not  to  permit  too  much  weight 
on  any  of  the  bones  of  the  infant,  as  these  are 
imperfectly  ossified,  they  will  yield  to  pressure, 
and  become  deformed.  Unless  the  body  is 
supported,  the  legs  will  bend  and  "  grow  out ;" 
if  too  ranch  pressure  is  made  on  rae  sides  of 
the  chest,  the  breast  bone  will  project,  and 
the  child  will  become  what  is  popularly  termed 
chicken  or  pigeon  breasted.  Besides  the  me- 
thods of  support  already  described,  the  hands 
Bfey  be  placed  under  the  arms  of  the  infant 
for  a  short  time,  while  it  exert  its  lower  extre* 
Deities.  These  precautions  are  by  no  means 
so  puerile  as  may  be  imagined ;  they  are  most 
essential  to  the  proper  exercise  and  growth  of 
ike  infitttt. 

•ThoDgb  the  inteit. should  not  ha  placed 
pseoiatwely  on  its  feet,  or  airisted  hy  InuUpg^ 


strings,  go-carts,  and  snch  like  contrivancei^ 
it  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  extremely  impro« 
per  to  prevent  it  from  attempting  the  erect 
posture,  when  it  has  inclination  and  power  to 
assuuie  it.  All  contrivances  for  supporting 
the  infant  only  tend  to  cause  deformities  of  its 
limbs  and  spine ;  because  the  inferior  extre* 
mities,  not  being  sufiicieoUy  ossified,  will  bend 
under  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  shoulders, 
or  chest  must  support  the  whole;  the  neck 
will  become  sunk  between  the  shoulders  and 
awry,  and  the  shoulders  elevated.  It  is  only 
necessarv  to  place  the  infisint  on  the  floor,  car« 
pet,  or  bed,  when,  afker  the  series  of  motions 
already  described,  it  will  soon  acquire  sufficieni 
muscular  power  to  assume  the  erect  position. 

It  has  been  urged  by  Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  thai 
the  infant  should  be  prematurely  placed  on  its 
feet,  because  the  lower  animals  assume  this 
position  immediately  after  birth.  To  this  it 
is  properly  replied,  that  nature  has  fitted- 
apimals  to  accomplish  this  end,  by  makings 
their  bones  solid.  It  should  be  always  borna 
in  mind,  that  the  whole  weight  of  tlie  body  of 
the  infant,  in  the  erect  posture,  rests  upon  its 
legs,  whereas,  in  the  animals,  only  one  half  of 
the  weight  is  thus  supported.  Dr.  Underwood 
has  weU  observed,  that  if  infants,  are  left  ta 
their  own  spontaneous  endeavours,  no  defor« 
mity  will  happen;  and  that  it  is  by  urging 
them  to  stand  and  walk  by  means  of  our  own 
awkward  contrivances,  tliat  mischief  is  pro« 
duced.  I  may  here  observe  that  it  is  highly 
improper  to  secure  female  infisnts  in  chairs,  or 
to  leave  them  sitting  too  long  in  bed ;  as  both 
practices  induce  rickets,  and  distortion  of  the 
spine,  hip  bones,  and  inferior  limbs ;  thereby 
predisposing  them  to  £ital  labours  at  a  fii« 
ture  period  of  life.  Hence  the  frequency 
of  rickets  and  deformities  among  the  children 
of  the  poor.  The  infants  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  are  committed  to  the  care  oi 
other  children,  or  giddy  young  girls,  who  let 
them  fall  and  injure  themselves ;  or  they  are 
left  sitting  for  several  hours  in  bed,  or  fixed 
in  chairs,  causes  which  deform  the  back, 
enlarge  the  abdomen,  distort  the  ankles,  and 
bring  on  rickets.  Such  is  generally  the  fita 
of  children  when  sent  out  to  nurse,  as  every 
experienced  practitioner  has  repeatedly  wit* 
nessed. 

When  children  are  rickety  or  delicate,  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  little  chaise  or  go-cart,  and 
take  air  and  exercise  in  these  contrivances. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  follows,  that 
an  infant  will  sooner  or  later  raise  itself  inta 
the  erect  position,  and  ultimately  stand  abna 
by  taking  hold  of  some  external  object.  It 
should  now  be  taught  to  move  one  leg  before 
the  other,  and  also  to  walk.  It  is  much  better 
that  it  should  crawl  before  putting  it  on  its 
feet,  for  all  its  muscles  and  organs  will  hava 
obtained  considerable  strength.  Whan  it  is 
taught  to  move  its  lower  extremities,  it  must  ba 
supported  by  placing  the  hands  under  its 
arms,  which  is  preferable  to  holding  its  dress 
or  employing  lading  strings,  both  of  which 
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oompTcas  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  do  mis- 
chief. All  rolling  machines,  on  which  the 
inAint's  hands  are  placed  for  support,  expose 
it  to  &lls  and  injuries,  and  are  now  generally 
condemned*  The  infiint  stands  alone  uboat  the 
eighth  or  ninth  month,  and  after  it  has  been 
taught  to  move  one  leg  before  the  other,  its 
attendant  should  present  some  object  to  its 
view,  which  will  induce  it  to  attempt  to  walk; 
or  she  should  hold  it  by  the  hands,  or  let 
it  grasp  her  lingers,  which  is  a  much  safer  plan. 
Every  care  must  be  fallen  not  to  allow  it  to ' 
fiiU,  or  to  have  any  object  in  its  hand  which 
micrht  injure  it.  All  infistntile  attempts  at 
walking  should  only  be  continued  for  a  few 
minutes  each  time;  because  the  infant  very 
speedily  becomes  sad  at  its  inability,  or  fatigued 
by  its  exertion.  A  very  slight  fall  may  induce 
such  injury  of  the  brain  as  will  cause  death, 
or  fracture  of  any'of  the  bones.  Thousands 
of  children  lose  their  lives,  in  consequence  of 
the  injury  inflicted  by  falls  or  contusions ;  ge- 
nerally by  congestion  or  water  in  the  brain ; 
and  when  we  say  to  parents, ''  this  child  has 
had  a  fall,**  they  then  recollect,  when  too  late, 
that  such  an  injury  had  been  sustained.  Se- 
veral children  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  five 
years  old  are  destroyed  by  sliebt  external 
injuries ;  and,  therefore,  we  should  impress  this 
(act  upon  the  minds  of  parents.  Lastly,  we 
should  caution  mothers  and  nurses  against 
the  practice  of  allowing  infants  to  crawl  on 
their  abdomen,  chest,  or  neck,  as  serious  injuries 
may  be  done  to  the  parent  and  offspring. 
Such  pressure  over  the  stomach,  which  is 
generally  delicate,  and  over  the  breasts,  which 
are  extremely  sensitive,  is  prejudicial  to  the 
nurse. 

Children  are  extremely  active  while  awake, 
and  are  instinctively  fond  of  motion  or  ex- 
ercise ;  but  care  must  be  taken,  when  they 
are  very  young,  not  to  allow  them  to  walk  too 
much.  They  soon  become  fiitigued,  and  re- 
quire rest.  In  general,  a  child  of  three  or 
rour  years  of  age,  who  is  permitted  to  play 
about,  takes  a  vast  deal  of  exercise  during  the 
day,  and  falls  asleep  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
put  it  to  bed,  and,  as  it  will  sleep  soundly,  it 
usually  awakes  at  daylight,  or  soon  afterwards, 
and  will  wish  to  rise. 

When  the  child  is  able  to  walk  with  the 
nurse,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  it  must 
make  three  or  four  steps  in  proportion  to  one 
of  hers ;  and  the  conseouence  will  be,  that,  if 
too  much  fatigued,  its  hip  or  knee  joint  may 
be  readily  inflamed,  and  a  most  painful  and 
destructive  disease  of  the  joint  produced. 

It  is  likewise  highly  improper  to  dra^^  a 
child  by  the  arm,  and  compel  it  to  walk  when 
it  is  tired,  because  i\s  shoulder-joint  may  be 
to  much  injured  as  to  become  inflamed. 

These  precautions  onght  to  be  enforced  on 
parents  and  nurses,  as  the  neglect  of  them 
often  does  the  most  serious  injury  to  children. 


CONTINUATION      OF     THP       KSPOET 

UPON   THB    BB-0ROANI8JkTIOM   OF 

IfBDICINB. 

By  the  Commitnon  of  the  Academtjf  of  Mt- 
(Heme  of  Parit, 

translatbd  bt  albx.  thomson,  m.b.  op  st. 
John's,  cambridcb. 

[Thb  great  importance  of  the  Tdnminov 
reports  on  the  subject  of  Medical  Rdbm  la 
France  compels  us  to  abridge  them,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  mattcrj  as  the  meeting  of  pi^ 
liament  is  so  near  at  hand.^-Eos.] 

The  reporter  resumes,  in  a  few  words,  tht 
principal  considerations  he  supported  in  Um 
first  part  of  this  report,  and  then  reads  ibe 
legislative  articles  wbkh  resame  the  coo- 
clusions  of  the  commission. 

Artielei  of  LegiAukn  propoted  by  ike  G»- 
mistion  upon  the  queiiion  of  ike  OfUxn 
de  Saniip  or  General   Medical  Proek' 

tionen. 

Art.  I. — ^The  medical  juries,  created  by  the 
law  of  the  I9th  Ventoee,  an  XI.,  Ibr  die  exa- 
mination and  reception  of  the  ofllders  de  saot£, 
are  suppressed. 

Art.  II. — There  shall  be  henceforth  but  a 
single  order  of  practitioners,  namely,  dodon 
of  medicine,  or  doctors  of  surgery. 

Art.  III.— The  oiBciers  de  santi,  received 
up  to  the  promulgation  of  the  present  lav, 
will  continue  to  enjoy  their  ri^t  aa  hoe* 
tofore. 

Art.  IV.— These  officiers  de  sant€  may  ac- 
quire the  title  of  doctor,  by  means  of  an  en* 
mination,  a  written  consultation,  and  a  ttf « 
passed  before  a  ftculty. 

Art.  V. — There  shall  be  in  France  nx 
faculties,  which  shall  have  the  right  of  re- 
ceiving the  doctors  of  medicine  and  of  sar««rT, 
namely,  one  at  Paris,  one  at  Strasbourg,  one 
at  Mootpellier,  one  at  Lyons,  one  at  Rennes 
or  Nantes,  and  one  at  Bordeaux  or  at  Toe- 
louse. 

The  seoondaiy  schools  of  medicine  actoaDy 
existing  shall  be  preserved.  Two  years*  stodj 
in  a  secondary  school  sliall  be  e(|nivaleQt  to  a 
two  years'  study  in  a  faculty. 

Art.  VI — ^The  examination  and  the  re> 
ception  of  doctors  shall  no  longer  be  intnisted 
solefy  to  the  members  of  the  Acuities.  The 
medical  men,  practiiiag  in  the  city,  and  in  the 
saborfas  of  the  sett  of  the  &co!ty,  shall  have. 


Conlinua^an  tfihe  Report 

the  riglii  of  entering,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
third,  into  the  composition  of  the  jury  of  ad- 
msnon* 

AsT.  VII.— The  coancilfl  of  the  department 
shall  have  tlie  power  of  paying  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  certain  number  of  reception,  on 
the  condition  that  the  candidates,  admitted  to 
enjoy  this  fiivour,  are  to  establish  themselves 
in  a  rural  commune.  If  they  quit  that  com- 
nune,  they  shall  be  bound  to  refund  the 
amount  of  the  expenses  of  their  reception. 

Art.  VIII. — There  shall  be  created,  through- 
out France,  cantonnal  medical  men,  in  the 
localities  where  the  want  of  them  shall  be 
fecognised. 

Abt.  IX. — ^There  shall  never  be  nlaried  me- 
dical men  inthecAe/«'/teKjr,prefectorial  towns 
of  the  departments,  nor  in  the  chefi^ieux  of 
the  cantons;  but  their  real  domicile  must 
always  be  in  a  rural  commune. 
-  Aar.  X. — ^Tbe  cantonnal  medical  men  shall 
be  chosen  exclusively  from  among  the  doctors 
of  medicine. 


ArHclei  of  LegithHon  relative  to  Secret 
Remedie$» 

.  Art.  I.-*.To  date  from  the  promulgation  of 
the  present  law,  there  shall  no  longer  be  any 
secret  remedies. 

Art.  II. — Tbe  inventor  of  a  secret  remedy 
shall  alone  have  the  right  to  a  guaranteeing 
patent  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  his  remedy, 
during  a  certain  number  of  years,  to  be  limited 
by  himself. 

Abt.  Ill That  patents  shall  be  delivered 

by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  solely  for 
remedies,  and  shall  have  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Art.  IV. — In  order  that  a  remedy  yield  to 
its  inventor  a  right  to  a  patent  of  guarantee, 
it  musf  be  well  determined,  first,  that  it  is 
new,  and  secondly,  that  it  is  useful. 

Art.  V..-.Changes  in  the  form  of  composi- 
tions already  known,  or  in  the  number  of  their 
ingredients  shall  not  be  admitted  as  new  reme- 
dies. 

Art.  VI.— The  sale  and  the  retail  of  secret 
remedies  shall  not  take  place  elsewhere  than  in 
the  shops  of  apothecaries,  lawfully  received  and 
furnished  with  diplomas. 

Art.  VII. — ^The  patent  shall  be  granted  for 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  at  the  will  of  the 
demander. 

VOL,  IV. 


on  French  Medical  Reform.  blf 

Art.  Vni. — ^To  obtain  this  patent  the  in- 
ventor shall  be  required  to  deposit  two  sealed 
packets  containing  the  exact  formula  and  the 
mode  of  preparation  of  this  remedy,  and  also 
'  a  specimen  of  that  remedy  prepared ;  the  first 
packet  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  second  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Art.  IX. — ^Tbere  shall  be  published  every 
year,  by  order  of  Government,  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  secret  preparations,  of  which 
the  sale  is  permitted  by  patents  of  guarantee. 

Art.  X. — None  shall  counterfeit  the  reme-^ 
dies  thus  privileged  under  pain  of  damages,  to 
be  awarded  by  the  tribunals. 

•  Art.  XI Every  proprietor  of  a  secret  re« 

medy  shall  be  allowed  to  establish  for  it  one 
or  several  depdts  throughout  the  kingdom,' but 
exclusively  with  apothecaries. 

Art.  XII. — At  the  expiration  of  the  patent 
the  official  journals  shall  publish  the  formula 
and  the  mode  of  preparing  the  remedy.    • 

Art.  XIII.— The  brevet  shall  be  null  and 
void  if  it  be  proved,  first,  that  the  remedy  is 
not  new ;  secondly,  that  the  inventor  has  given 
at  the  two  depdts,  prescribed  by  Art  8,  an 
incorrect  description ;  and  thirdly,  that  he  has 
tontravened  in  some  of  its  dispositions  the  pre* 
sent  law. 

Art.  XIV. — ^The  being  declared  null  and 
void  implies  the  loss  of  the  ux  for  the  patent* 
the  restitution  of  which  cannot  be  reclaimed. 

[We  were  not  able  to  catch  the  exact  sense 
of  Arts.  XV.  and  XVI.,  which,  however,  ap*- 
peered  to  us  of  an  importance  altogether  ae- 
condaiy. 

Art.  XVII.— That  the  tax  for  the  right  of 
patent  vary  according  to  the  duration. 

Art.  XVUI — ^The  tax  for  a  patent  of  five 
years  shall  be  500  francs  (about  20/.  sterling) 
for  ten  years  1000  francs,  for  fifteen  years 
1500  .francs,  and  for  twenty  years  2000  francs. 

Here  follow  two  other  articles  impoaing 
still  further  obligations  upon  the  bearer  of  a 
patent;  and  finally.  Art.  XXI.  declares  the 
antecedent  laws,  and  the  decrees  that  are  con* 
trary  to  the  present  law,  abrogated. 

BOYAL  COLLBOB  OF  8UBOEON8. 

Edmhurgh^  4th  January^  1834. 

Wb,  the  undersigned,  Examinators  to  the  Uoi-/ 
versity  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Fellows  of  the 

3o 


819  Jtquol  CoUegB  qf  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinlnirg b»  do     or  cdthraUd  School  of  M 


kereby  protest  against  the  Petition  of  the  said 
Eoyal  College  to  the  King  and  Council,  pray* 
ing  that  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  may 
be  interdicted  from  carrying  into  eflfect  their 
late  Regulations  ibr  conferring  Degrees  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  for  the  following 
reasons:— 

Ut  Because  any  exerdse  of  the   Royal 


wiUlM 
ceived. 

6th.  Because^  according  to  the  RegulatioiiB 
of  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh^  Olaogow, 
and  Dublin,  it  is  imposnble,  that  even  the  nMMt 
distinguished  members  of  the  profession  can 
receive  what  is  termed  the  highest  honaun  in 
medicine,  without  relinquishing  their  avooft* 
tions,  and  attending  as  students  for  fbur  yean 
the  dementarv  classes  within  the  walb  of  ft 


Authority,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  Charter  university,  although  they  may  have  r«ceiv«d 

of  any  University,  would  be  illegal  and  on*  ^  ^^^  coone  of  medical  education  uoder  the 

oonstitutional*  ^^  distinguished  teachers  in  the  kingdoa^ 

2nd.  Because  the  alterations  complained  of  ^  ^^  ^^7  Cooper,  Sir  Charks  Bell,  Aber- 

in  the  mode  of  conferring  Degrees  are  an  °^%*  Brodie,  Guthrie,  Lawrence,  Kllifltona, 

improvement  upon  that  which  has  been  in  ^^'*  ^^ 

•peralion  since  1826.    They  insure  a  more        ^**  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  conferring  Psgreea  in. 

efficient  course  of  study,  and  a  fiall  and  feir  Medicine  be  limited  to  Universities,  exactinf 

examination  of  the  Candidates  before  they  am.  Attendance  upon  their  own  schools^  either  whet 

leceive  the  Medical  Degrees.  °^y  Mutually  be  the  beat  schools  most  bed** 

3rd.  Because  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  n^ted,  or  the  persons  who  attend  them  mnt 

never  attempted  to  interfere  in  regard  to  the  ^  excluded  from  professional  bonoarb     La* 


affairs  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  until 
it  appeared  likely  that  the  improoemenUy  made 
by  appointing  a  respectable  Board  of  Ex-* 
aminers,  and  enacting  a  most  efficient  course 


other  words,  this  would  be  to  establish  a  bo* 
nopoly,  where  monopoly,  from  every  prindpie 
of  humanity,  is  most  to  be  deprecated,  and  to 
sacrifice,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  Universty 


of  study,  would  add  so  much  to  the  value  of    I^^fessors,  the  welfare  of  all  classes. 

the  Degrees,  conferred  by  the  University  of        8th.  Such  monopolies,  and  such  exdostve 

St.  Andrew's,  that  the  number  of  Candidatea    privileges,  are  no  longer  required  to  promote 

ibr  these  Degrees  would  increase,  so  as  to  effect 

tbe  pecmiary  interettt  of  the  Royal  College 

of  Surgeons,  and  more  particularly  of  those 

members  of  that  body  who  are  Professors  in 

the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

4th.  Because  it  is  absurd  in  the  Royal  Col* 
lege  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  to  object  to 
fte  course  of  study  required  of  Candidates  by 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  seeing  that  it: 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  required  by  the  said 
Royal  College,  and  more  extensive  than  that 
required  to  obtain  Degrees  in  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Gla«gow,  or  the 
Gellege  of  Surgeons  of  London. 

5th.  Because  it  is  evidently  absuxd  in  the 
Royal  College,  of  Surgeons  to  object  to  those 
certificates  of  attendance  upon  lecturers  qua* 
lifying  for  a  medical  degree,  which  are  re. 
ceived,  not  only  by  their  own  body,  but  by 
every  other  College  of  Surgeons  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  In  the  Regulations  of 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  published  in 
182«,  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  certificates 
•I  attendance  upon  lectures  in  any  University, 


the  science  of  medicine,  as  the  highest 

bers  of  the  profession,  without  these,  have 

enrolled  themselves  in  the  lists  of  teachers. 

dth.  If  the  Regulations  of  St  Andrew's  be 
carried  into  effbct,  the  most  salutary  competi- 
tion  will  be  established  between  therece^nsMrf 
pubUc  Medical  Schools  and  those  of  Univer- 
sities, by  which  the  science  of  medicine  most 
be  benefited,  and  the  public  good  promoted. 

lOth.  If  the  Universities  do  their  duty^  they 
have  nothing  to  fear,  possessing  many  advan- 
tages which  their  rivals  do  not  enjoy.  If  they 
should  rela<  in  their  exertions,  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  they  should  have  exclutire 
privileges  for  their  own  'pecwmry  benefit, 
to  the  injury  of  the  public. 

1 1th.  Degrees  in  Medicine  are  conferred  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  by 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
the  petition,  if  applicable  to  the  Univerai^  of 
St.  Andrew's,  must  be  equally  so  to  those  of 
England,  which,  however,  are  not  noticed  in 
the  petition. 

12th.  Because  the  Fdlows  of  the  College  of 


SU(g«0M,  wbo  hiT6  tcceptod  tin  ofllM  (tf  Kt«  no  iUuaon  to  the  tiered  velaHie  ii  tlite  pttt  of. 

sninaton,  have  not  in  any  muiiier  inMBf^  btswotk;  and  h%  oonclndes  tiM  hiktory  witkoiit 

th«  dedamtbii  uad«  on  becoming  membeieof  adducing  leferaneeB  to  tbe  writings  of  the 

that  body.  ancient  fathers  in  support  of  his  itatemettts* 

In  short,  the  alterations  complained  of  are  He  states  that  the  fathers  borrowed  their  viewt 

improoementi  on  the  mode  of  confbrring  M»*  from  paganism. 


dieal  2>egiees>  in  as  much  as  let,  the  ooutee  of 
study,  required,' embraces  every  subject  eiaen* 
tial  to  the  education  of  a  medical  man ;  2nd, 
the  student  may  procure  that  education  in 
London,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  or  afty 
cAher  Medical  School  of  celebrity ;  and,  3hi, 
the  Bzaminators  haTO  no  pecimitufy  istifeal 
ia  tbe  result  of  the  examination. 
(Signed) 

RoBSKT  LnroN,  F.ltC.S.E. 

John  Mackintosh,  M.D.,  PiLC»S.B* 

Alsx.  J.  LuARS,  P.R.C.S.E. 

J.  A.  RoBBSTsoir,  M.D.^  F.R.G.S»B« 

I,  William  Gregory,  £xaminator  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh, 
ajpprove  of  the  above  reasons  of  protest. 
(Signed) 
William  Grkgobt,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E1 

latbfebs. 

A  Lecture  Jniroductory.to  a  Coune  of  Lee* 
lures  on  Anatomy y  PhyMogy,  and  Sur- 
gery.  By  G.  D.  Dbrmott,  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Surgery. 

fkaughii  on  MeUeriaUtm  i  and  on  Religiom 
FeetioaU  and  Sabbaiht.  By  Uiicrt  Bbao« 
aHAW  FiAAO)!.  Svo.  pp.  214.  I^ondoa : 
1833.    Longman  and  Co. 

Thb  firftt  part  of  Mr.  Fearon's  book  is  a  pro« 
per  subject  for  medical  criticism,  and  we  think 
it  right  to  notice  it,  as  we  have  Mr.  Dermott's 
opinions  now  before  us.  Both  these  authors 
attempt  to  prove  the  materiality  of  the  mind 
from  Scripture,  and  both  have  in,  our  opinion, 
completely  fiiiled. 

Mr.  Fearott  is  evidently  a  writer  of  great  re» 
search  and  learning,  as  is  apparent  by  hie 
historical  sketch  of  immaterialism,  and  his  cri- 
ticism OB  the  various  transhitioBs  of  the  Bible. 
In  his  historical  sketch  he  introduces  the  im^ 
materialism  of  the  heathens,  and  asserts,  with« 
out  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  the  primitive 
ChrisliaBS  adopted  this  in  believing  hi  the 


In  his  second  ehapter,  he  introduces  orgatti<* 
satioB,  and,  like  all  materialists,  makes  this  hfi 
strong  hold ;  be  copies  from  Mr.  Lawtioee, 
who  copied  very  largely  from  otheie.  We 
shall  five  a  few  eitractt. 

<*  We  look  to  BmU)  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
Seri|>tttrei  that  he  It  lude  of  the  duit  of  the 
earth ;  that  his  Creator  producing  reepitttfoa 
by  breathing  •  into  him  the  breath  of  lllb^* 
Bttd  thua  imparting  nmion  to  hit  hmga,  he 
beeame  a  living  tout  or  petioii.. 

«  We  obe«ve  man  at  his  birth,  and  dttring 
thft  tliBt  aofttha  of  hit  eilMe&oe,  and  we  per- 
ceive the  first  dawninga  of  hit  mind;  that 
they  are  as  weak  and  inflintite  as  the  body* 
At  the  senses  aequire  their  power,  the  mind* 
gradually  strengthens,  and  advances  with  the 
body  from  childhood  to  puberty,  and  becomes 
adiitt  when  the  development  of  the  brain  is 
eompteted.  (Lawrence.)  Wheu  the  organita* 
tion  advanees,  then  the  mind,  as  it  regards  itt 
vigour  and  Its  natural  powers,  advances  alto» 
We  obterve  this  machine  in  infkncy,  manhood^ 
In  second  childhood;  we  see  its  thinking 
powers  grow,  mature,  and  decay  with  the 
growth,  the  maturity,  and  decay  of  the  organ!*' 
tation." 

The  correspondence  between  the  mind,  or 
soul,  and  body,  does  not  prove  their  Identity, 
nor  does  It  apply  to  our  first  parenti,  whote 
bodies  were  created  of  the  adult  size,  perfect^ 
in  all  organs,  before  they  received  life  and 
soul,  and  whose  minds  were  rendered  adult  ift 
an  instant,  ttiis  Ibet  cannot  be  questioned 
by  our  opponents,  as  both  ar«  believers  in 
revelation.  Behold  these  examples  of  a  perfect 
organisation  before  the  fecnlties  of  life  and 
mind  were  communicated,  and  therelbre  or* 
ganisation  and  mind  are  totally  difibrent  from^ ' 
and  independent  of,  each  other. 

That  tiie  soul  in  infiincyis  no  more  than  th« 
body  in  a  state  of  perfection.  It  no  proof  of  its 
materiality ;  it  hat  not  as  yet  the  power  of 
acquiring  the  ideas  that  cause  sensations ;  it 
cannot  exercise  its  judgment,  it  has  not  formed 
or  developed  its  different  feculties.  If  wheir 
the  corporeal  organs  are  enfeebled,  the  sod 
of  the  soul*   H(>howeverj  makes*    abe  losis  }t8  vigour^  it  h  becautethe  muatiott^ 
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tre  enMiIed  with  the  orgtns'that  transmit 
them;  end  the  physical  sensibility  enfSsebles 
faculties,  which  have  a  close  connexion.  It 
wouU»  however,  be  bad  logic  to  contend, 
from  the  dependence  or  connexion  of  two 
things  on  each  other,  that  they  are  identical. 
According  to  snch  reasoning,  as  all  our  organs 
are  ailhcted  by  disorder  of  the  stomachi  the 
stomach  is  all  the  other  organs. 

It  is  not  invariably  true,  in  the  course 'Of 
life,  that  the  mind  undergoes  all  the  changes 
with  the  body^  It  is  very  true  that  the  vicis- 
aitodes  of  the  body  often  affect  the  mind ;  but 
it  is  equally  tru^  that  the  mind  is  not  always 
dtered  by  the  changes  or  diseases  of  the  body. 
We  often  see  diildren,  feeble,  delicate,  and 
rickety,  with  much  more  ideas,  judgment^ 
ahd  reason,  than  others  that  are  better  de- 
veloped; we  see  the  same  thing  in  man;  many 
robust  and  strong  men  have  much  less  intel- 
ligence than  those  enfeebled  by  diwases.  If  dis- 
eases and  old  age  sometimes  enfeeble  the  mind  ; 
sometimes  also  in  the  decline  or  disease  of  the 
body,  the  mind  does  not  lose  all  its  energy 
and  vivacity.  We  see  this  fiict  proved  in  the 
dearest  manner  in  the  last  stage  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  when  the  corporeal  structure  is 
nearly  gone,  and  it  was  remarkable  in  malignant 
cholera,  after  the  loss  of  circulation  of  the  blood 
ceased  for  hours.  Is  it  not  also  notonous  that 
some  men,  who  are  strongly,  influenced  by 
moral  virtue  and  religion,  conquer  their  tem- 
perament, or  natural  disposition,  repress  the 
most  violent  passions,  reform  the  most  tyran- 
nical corporeal  inclinations  ?  This  fiict  affords 
a  new  proof  of  the  difference  between  mind 
and  body* 

If  the  corporeal  affections  were  the  unique 
principle  of  our  spiritual  qualities,  should  they 
not  prevent  men,  who,  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
duty  or  perfection,  do  that  which  is  contrary 
to  corporeal  affections  7  Again^  were  the 
mind  identical  with  the  body,  if  it  was  the 
same  substance,  it  would  be  only  the  body 
considered  relatively  to  certain  of  its  functions ; 
or,  as  a  part  of  the  body,  it  should  always 
undergo,  and  without  exception,  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  body.  The  same  impulsion,- 
given  to  the  same  body,  necessarily  impresses 
it  with  the  same  motion.  So  in  the  identity 
of  the  mind  and  body,  the  sonl  ought  always 
to  be,  without  exception  or  variation,  as  the 
the  body ;  the  most  vigorous  body  will  then 
the  strongest  mind.  The  robust  plongh- 


man  should  have  moie  inteUigenee  flMB  II10 
delicate  philosopher.  The  legitimale  oonchi- 
sions,  therefore,  from  the  preceding  incontro- 
vertible focts,  are,  that  the  affbctions  of  the 
body  are  often  communicated  to  the  mind, 
because  mind  and  body  are  two  sobstances 
intimately  united ;  but  they  do  not  constantly 
communicate,  because  the  mind  and  body  are 
different  substances. 

Mr.  Fearon,  like  former  materialists.  Cakes 
one  of  his  strongest  objections  from  a  compa- 
rison between  men  and  beasts.  He  adduces 
many  facts  from  natural  history  to  prove  what 
was  admitted  before  by  Pereira,  Descartes,  and 
many  others,  that  the  inferior  animals  have 
received  from  God  thought,  ideas, 
deliberation  and  judgment,  and  also  ao  ii 
terial  and  pure  spirit.  Some  of  the  ancient 
fathers  were  of  thu  opinion.  St  Aogoslia 
said  positively,  that  beasts  had  souls,  and  that 
the  principal  difference  between  these  and 
those  of  men  was,  that  man  could  discern  good 
from  evil.  (Enar.  in  ps.  xx.  4,  No.  2.)  St 
Gregory  the  Great  distinguished  three  sort^ 
of  souls;  that  of  the  angel,  which  was  not 
clothed  with  body,  that  of  man  united  to  body, 
and  that  of  animals  which  perished  with  thor 
bodies.    (Greg.  Mag.  Dial.  1.  iv.  c.3.) 

That  which  produces  in  animals  operataoos 
which  resemble  those  caused  by  bunuui  intel- 
ligence is  instinct,  which  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  these  as  reason  does  to  man.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  believed  that  any  materialisi  will 
seriously  assimilate  animal  instinct  and  homan 
reason.  What  an  immense  difference  between 
these  two  things  T  Beasts  have  their  inefina- 
tions,  but  each  species  has  invariably  its  own 
and  cannot  form  others.  The  most  genetal 
and  remarkable  is  the  love  of  their  oflspring, 
which  is  a  natural  and  necessary  impulse^  flow- 
ing from  laws  established  by  the  Creator  for 
the  conservation  of  the  species.  Their  habits 
are  always  the  same  from  the  banning  of  the 
world.  They  are  unable  to  invent  or  perfect. 
Their  inarticulate  sounds  are  formed  by  na- 
ture ;  their  accents  are  as  invariable  as  their 
operation.  The  language  is  the  product  of 
convention,  convention  supposes  ideas,  reason, 
and  spirituality.  Our  ouran-ontang,  which 
approaches  nearest  to  man  in  organisatioii,  has 
the  vocal  organs  well  formed,  but  has  not  Che 
xfoculty  of  speech.  It  brings  a  pitcher  of  water 
on  its  head  to  the  door  of  its  master,  and  aa- 
less  aome  peoon  is  proeat  to  take  the  nwcl^ 
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the  vttioial  spills  it,  becaase  judgment  and 
reason  aie  wanting. 

Our  author  next  discusses  the  scriptural 
•  prooft  of  the  imoiateriality,  spirituality,  and 
immorlality  of  the  soul.  He  observes,  that 
whenever  the  prophets  or  apostles  reason  upon 
the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  tliey  are 
dear,  distinct,  and  intelligible.  They  are  so 
on  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  on  repentance,  a 
future  state  of  existence  by  means  of  a  resur- 
rection. 

"  And  can  it  be  bdieved,"  he  continues, 
*'  that  had  the  materiality  and  mortality  of  the 
soul  been  a  Bible  doctrine,  it  would  have  been 
taught  with  equal  plainness  and  distinctness? 
And  if  so,  then  would  it  have  derived  its  chief 
support  from  popular  ignorance,  have  called 
for  aid  from  Socrates  or  Plato?  Would  its 
ehiddation  have  depended  upon  Catholic 
councils  or  Protestant  confessions  of  frith  ?  or, 
like  the  system  which  Tillotson  advocates,  be 
required  '  to  be  rather  supposed  than  taken 
§or  granted.' 

''Neither  Jesus  nor  the  apostles  required 
their  adherents  to  take  their  principles  for 
granted ;  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  absnrd,  to 
conceive,  that  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
future  hopes  of  the  believer  should  rest  upon 
a  doctrine  not  bxprbsslt  taught  in  thb 
•IBLB."  The  last  assertion  is  unsoocessfblly 
attempted  to  be  proved  by  an  examination  of 
the  terms  soul  and  spirit,  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  have  been  severally  applied  by 
the  translators  of  the  Scriptures.  He  states, 
that  the  Hebrew  nepheih,  anima,  spiritus, 
may  be  rendered,  mind,  soul,  breath,  life, 
body,  person,  will*  The  Greek  fiijfche  may 
be  translated,  breath,  tife^  soul,  spirit,  mind, 
or  person.  The  Latin  antma,  life,  sonl,  breath, 
or  wind.  The  word  has  a  different  derivation. 
The  Hebrew  ruach  is  rendered,  wind,  spirit, 
the  power  of  the  Deity,  mind,  vigour,  life, 
breath,  person**  The  Greek  word  pneuma 
is  translated,  breath,  spirit,  wind,  air.  The 
Latin  JjPtrJlMff,  breath,  wind,  spirit,  mind» 
souL  Our  author  accuses  the  various  trans- 
lators of  having  adopted  the  popular  doctrine 
of  immaterialim,  and  allowed  the  authorised 
reisiott  to  be  deeply  tinged  with  the  corrupt 
theology  of  the  state;    He  next  quotes  many 
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passages  of  Scripture,  and  after  the  word  soul 
or  spirit,  he  inserts,  life,  body,  person,  &c., 
so  as  to  suit  the  text  to  materialism.  His 
interpolations  in  most  cases  render  the  import 
obscure  and  untenable,  as  must  appear  to  the 
meanest  capacity.  * 

According  to  a  late  learned  schol#r,  the 
Greek  word  pneuma,  or  spirit,  refers  distinctly 
to  the  soul:— respiration,  2  Thess.  ii.  8:  the 
human  soul.  Matt.  v.  3,  26,  41 :  of  the  soul 
after  its  departure  ftrom  the  body, — a  spirit, 
soul.  Acts  xxiii.  8,9;  Heb.  xii.,  zxxiii:  as 
referring  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  Luke  ix. 
55 :  a  simple,  spiritual,  incorporeal,  intelligent 
being,  spoken  of  God,  John  iv.  24 ;  of  angel^ 
Heb.  i.  14:  of  evil  spirits.  Matt.  viii.  16; 
Mar.  ix.  20 :  a  divine  spirit,  spoken  of  the 
nature  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  xv.  45;  1  Pet  iii. 
18:  of  the  holy  spirit.  Matt.  iii.  16;  xxviii. 
19;  John  xv.  26;  Acts  i.  8 ;  v.  3 ;  Rom.  ix. 
1;  1  Cor.  iL  10, 11;  £ph.  iv.  30,  &c.,  Ac. 
See  the  Polymiciean  Greek  Lexicon  to  the 
New  Testament,  by  W.  Greenfield,  editor  of 
Bagster*s  Comprehensive  Bible,  &c.,  1832. 
Numerous  other  texts  might  be  quoted,  but 
the  following  prove,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
the  immateriality,  spirituality,  and  immortality 
of  the  soul  :.~Wisdom  ii.  23;  Matt  x.  15, 16, 
21,  22,  23;  Gen.  i;  Lev.  iv.  17,  23,  26; 
Kings  v.;  Tob.  iv.;  Job.  xiii.;  Psalms  ix., 
X.,  Ixxxv.,  cxviii.;  Cant  vii. ;  Ecdes.  x.,  xviii., 
xxiv.,xxxviiL ;  Zach.  xii. ;  John  x.,  Ac.,  ftc. 
The  word  men*  is  employed  to  signify  the 
intelligent  substance— mens  cui  regnnm  totius 
animi  k  naturft  tributum  est.   . 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  before  ns  is 
occupied  with  a  vain  and  fruitless  f  ttempt  to 
subvert  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  can 
scarcely  make  a  single  convert  in  an  age  so 
enlightened  as  the  present  The  introduction 
to  the  heathen  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  before  the  scriptural  proofi,  and  the 
gratuitous  assertion,  that  the  Jews  and  pri- 
mitive Christians  adopted  this  doctrine,  could 
scarcely  be  expected  from  any  one  who  ac» 
-knowledges  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible-k 
the  eldest  of  sll  histories.  Upon  the  wholes 
we  consider  this  production  calculated  to  do 
no  good,  and  very  little,  if  any,  mischieC  We 
shall  now  introduce  Mr.  Dermott's  proofr  of 
the  materiality  of  the  mind,  and  dearly  siioir 
that  they  are  as  untenable  as  the  preceding* 
.  **  Having  staled  .thus  much  regaidiog  the 
jMMialiqr  of  tb0  nindylt  is  ]|txt  iDj  doijr  to 
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abow  tint  lUi  tetriM  is  ^«f  conpalibU  wilh 
.  SenfUan,  wad  that  nwiy  Uungt  aMotioiied 
in  the  Bible  comborafta  the  tbeoiy  which  I 
advottte.  'Tosoppeie  that  a  penon,  fliToiiriqg 
natvUitj,  &voQn  infldelilyy  it  a  netiaB  be- 
gotten only  by  bigotry  and  ignoivMe.  Soiely 
dM  ohfectionitti  against  ■ateriali^  ooold  Mver 
hftve  leai  their  Bibte^if  ao^  let  ae  a^  then 
^»*i«  it  aot  in  the  power  of  Oamipeteacc,  to 
.nake  maleriaUty  immateriaiity*  te  spiiitoaUie 
.the  Materia  vitn  or  the  material  mind,  or  to 
:  so  Modify  the  latter  es  v^H  «  the  material 
body  itself)  ae  to  adapt  both  for  an  eiisteiioe 
in  another  vetUU    lliat  each  a  change  in  onr 
,  vital  natter  takee  place  ii  baeatifally  eien- 
,pU6ed  in  the  person  of  Jens  Christ;  for  when 
Christ  appeared  lo  hw  disciples  subsequently 
to  his  renutectien,  the  dooie  being  shut*  he 
.nnst  have  been  spiritnalised — body,  life,  and 
.all<— aa  the  gross  matter  of  a  common  human 
body  could  never  have  permeated  the  matter    ihan  anything  else,  to  cheek  the  dMnnoa  ef 
•of  the  deors  and  walls;  bat  when  Thoaus  pnt    ^e  belief  of  Chri^nity ;  and  happf  aWl  I 
'ills  hand  Into  his  side,  he  was  €ar  the  tiase     be,  if,  under  the  dispensation  of  Pwisidenm, 
jiicaculottsly  nmteriaiiaBd ;  and  when  he  die-    ithese  obseiValioas  shall  tend  ia  anj  dagl«  to 
nppeaied  from  the  nudat  ef  then,  and  ascended     ffenunFe  the  l^arrier  of  eepaiation  baiweea  di- 
,to  heaven,  he  was,  like  Etijah,  miiaeulonsiy    yout  seligionista  and  auiny  men  of  soMesb 
tplritnahssd,  as  w§  aAotf  I*  at  thereaarrection    and  shall  rsdoce  malevialiem  dawn  to  a  meae 
,by  nn  Omnipotent  Power)  for  though  Christ    aeientifle  epiaion,  not  at  all.  aAeling,  in  aiqr 
.was  the  Divinity,  a61L  it  ia  asserted  that  he    liaspovtint  aunner»  religion.  1  deaaa  theaa  oh- 


as  to  the  works  ef  the  Ctealor  ia  lUtfaiiaC 
organised  life ;  but,  until  thin  ia  the  onasb  I 
think  that  this  apology  for  materiality^  by  all 
leligfoos  peieoav, sbonld  be  iifwuiilai id  vniid. 
The  days  of  reCgious  ingniaition  nv%  I  lM»pc, 
innt  The  penecutioBa  of  ttie  wtatarialistiti 
andstaaqping  then  gmtHiteoaly  (not  vevj  gm- 
cioasly)  infidels,  isasmblee  the 
ragaiast  the  ilhatrions  Galileo^  aad 
own  Newton,  in  refavenca  to  their 
doctrines  of  the  planetary  system, 
wave  also  stamped  as  materiayai  and  infidels. 
I  liave  mentioned  theM  focis,  ta  maaova»  if 
possible^  the  uaneoeanry  strifo  now 
between  matsrialistB  and  soma  relifiona 
Bsaterialists.  The  prejudiee  of  many  rneUy 
well  iatealioned  persons,  in  sappoadag  that 
materiality  is  incompatible  with  Ghtistinialy, 
and  that,theicfoin,a  aHderiahatmaatof 
sty  be  an  inSdel,  has  tended*  I  betiavn. 


aervalions  also  nsnmsaiy,  becanse  the  ga^in- 
diee  against  asaleriaUly  wat^  herealtat^  if  net 
eonaeted».  seriously  crippta  dm  iwagima  af 
Phyaiolofic^  Seienee.*' 

The  appaunt  Uaawiatatien  of  thn  ba^  of 
Christ  hfim  an  iasmatsrial  to  a  nalwtal  mm» 
.is  AQ  pveef  of  the  Ubntity  of  arind  and  taod^y. 
Many  iaelfnoea  night  bo  yoted.fioaa  the 
sacred  vohiaie^  to  show  that  angela  appeal  jd 


,was  the  fint  fruib  of  them  that  slept.    This 

,adiaculotts  phenomenon  is  quite  ia  oorreepon- 

.  dance  with  what  St.  Paul  sayy  In  his  second 

^epistlo  to  the  Corinthiani^  chap.  sv.  44^*- 

-'  It  ia  sown  a  natural  body;  it  is  raised  n 

spiritual  body.    Then  Is  a  natural  body,  and 

ftere  is  a  spiritual  body.    Howbeit  that,  was 

aot  fiiat  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is 

laalural  (malarial),  and  alterwards  that  which 

isspiriuial}^  or,  as  the nalerialists  might say»   .In  a  corpeieal  fons,  and  then 

.vUUa  to  the  huaan  eyo)  hot  this  la 
dence  of  the  mnlatien  of  aaid  into  bad^*  It 
would  baas  just  to  oanten^  that  an  the  Sa- 
viour listed  forty  days  and  night% 
the  third  day^from  dsath*  tet  n 
.the  same  pftiod,  and  rieeon  the  thiad  dif^. 

The  qootationa  ftoas  the  OoriathiBas  ia  the 
most  splendid  proof  of  the  l—miiialUjr  of 
•the  aettl  thai  oonMhadUaoad;  eadHflUigaB 
.t^atatsriaUsttoadaritnapaitailand  a  an- 
torialmM.  Itthai,hanimitothawilMs 
of  an  immaterial  mind  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  there  is  an  end  to  all  his  argu- 

ta  piova 
the  Don-identity  of  inind»  or  < 


there iaa  material  mind, and  there wiU  ben 
apiritaal  mind.  Again :  verve  U,  &%^*  We 
nhall  netall  flleep,  butweshaUallbeehanged, 
ia  a  nnment,  in  the  twhtkling  ef  an  eye ;  for 
the  trumpet  shall  aonndj  and  the  deed  shall  be 
«ised  ittcoiiuptible^  and  wa  shall  bo  changed.' 
i  For  flesh  and  blood  eannot  inherit  the  king- 
dam  ef  God;  neither  doth  cotvuptan  inhartt 
iaeerruptign.'»v.  fi(k  la  not  thie  tiinunn- 
laMon  la  the  power  of  OBpnipotanoe}  La 
than  answar  this  in  the  atgative,  aad  show 
awNovar^  that  thehr  ne|ative  laply.ia  pramd 
by  asMstian  te  thn  Bihk^  and  then  I  alH 
yield  «|^  toy  natian  of  mnaria%,  and  WiU 
Wima  *al  top  iBllitNMMijuy  bp 
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in  our  ant^  and  •defy  all  the  natcrUliito  uigI 
pbrtnologists  ia  aiiatenfn  to  refule  our  aigu* 
menu. 

Mr.  Dennott  cannot  be  considered  a  nia-» 
teraUst^  In  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  tern. 
Headvocatestbe  ^iritnalitf  of  the  mind  or  aoul 
at  the  resurrectien,  and  does  not  believe  that 
it  dies  and  is  oomtpted  with  the  body.  In  a 
WMd,  he  believes  with  St  Paul,  that  there  is 
a  spiritual  aud  a  corporeal  body,  bnt  be  has 
not  clearly  stated  the  nature  of  mind  during 
lile«  and  before  the  time  of  resurrection, 

ICUpottt  of  Sbodeties. 

WS8TMIN8TBR  MSDICAL  800IXTY. 

Saturday,  January  XBth,  1834. 

Dr.  Copsland  in  the  Chair. 

Sxceuhe  Diicharge  from  the  NoitriU  of 
Limpid  Fluid.^~fFant  of  Sleep  from  Act" 
diiy^'^Tic  Dohureux, 

A  nisoLOTioN*  to  the  ibUowing  effect,  was 
reedy "  That  the  name  of  eveiy  gentleman,  da* 
sircNis  of  belonging  to  this  Society,  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  previous  to  being 
belloted  for."  Some  slight  opposition  was  at 
first  ofllwed  to  this  motion,  but,  on  its  being 
eaplainedi  that  it  was  t>nly  a  metier  t>f  con- 
venience, the  objections  were  over-ruled. 

Mr.  Costello  then  presented  a  projet  de  loit 
reeeived  from  a  French  physician,  M.  Double, 
a  part  of  whidi  appeared  a  fortnight  since  and 
another  part  in  this  dsy's  Journal ;  be  thonght 
Hmt  the  moet  proper  mode  of  disposing  of  il 
would  be  to  present  it  to  Dr.  Somervilk^  the 
mover  of  the  Reform  question. 
•  Mr.  Kfaig  related  a  case  which  had  ooeured 
to  Mr.  Rees,  of  Finsbury-iquare,  who  had 
laaaeaHtted  dM  notes  to  him:-i- 

A  tenste,  mtat  53,  bad  excessive  dieehaige 
of  dear  limpid  -fluid,  from  the  left  nostril,  to 
the  amount  of  a  quart  in  34  faonia ;  it  had 
eMMsanced  three  months  btfon,  and  was  con* 
ftandy  aeeieisd,  night  and  day ;  it  became  ne- 
essnfy  to  weer  a  sponget  for  the  purpose  of 
abeoibtttgthe  discharge,  as,  from  its  constant 
trickling  into  the  laryna,  it  had  several  times 
ftreatened  suflbcation;  the  patient  is  stout, 
but  fttbject  to  eicessive  action  of  the  saogui* 
ftrous  system ;  her  eye-lids  are  puffed;  there 
is  a  florid  state  of  the  countenance;  and  a 

tfuiio  if  W)  iriw  fan  »  feoml  ditpomtion  tv 


anasarca;  and  the catamenial  discharge,  which, 
appeared  at  IQ  years  of  age,  and  which  hu 
continued  to  flow  ever  since,  is  quite  regular; 
her  diet  consists  of  vegetebles;  hitherto  no 
local  or  general  treatment  has  been  found  oC 
avail. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  the  discharge-  was*  evi« 
dently  a  remedial,  or,  to  use  a  modem  word, 
conservaUve,  process  of  the  animal  economy, 
to  ward  off  disease ;  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  proper  to  restrain  it,  but  in  such  a  case  he 
should  rather  endeavour  to  discover  and  re* 
move  the  cause. 

Dr.  King  said,  the  circumstance  of  the  dis*. 
chaige 'from  the  vagina  having  appeared  at 
10  years  of  age,  and  yet  still  continuing,  al-* 
though  the  woman  was  now  53,  seemed  to 
confirm  the  view  token  by  Dr.  Johnson* 

Dr.  Johnson  wished  to  draw  the  attentioir- 
of  the  Society  to  a  subject,  which  at  first  ap*^. 
peared  very  trifling,  but  which   frequenUy 
bailed  practitioners,  and  was  the  cause  of  great 
distress,  and  injury  to  the  health ;  he  alluded . 
to  the  want  of  sleep,  of  which  many  persona 
complained^   idthoogh  apparently.  In   other 
respects,  in  perfect  health,  accompanied  by 
storting  of  the  limbs,  and  inability  to  lie  long  in 
one  postore ;  the  person  having  thus  passed 
the  night  in  great  distress,  rises  in  the  mom* 
ilig  unrefreshed.    The  cause  of  this  -want  of 
sleep  Was,  in  his  opinion,  the  existence  of  some 
acrid  or  acid  matter'  in  the  small  intestines ) 
sometimes  eructations,  or  discharge  of  gas,  will 
take  place,  and  then  the  irritetion  ceases  lor  a 
tiflw^    The  remedy  for  it  ia  to  guard  against, 
taking  late  meals,  but  as  people  will  not  always 
adhere  to  such  roles,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
aeek  for  other  remedies,  and  none  had  he  found 
so  beneficial  as  carbonato  of  soda  in  half  drachm 
doses,  administered  at  night ;  frequently,  after 
teking  this  medicine,  six  dr  seven'  bouts'  sleep 
had  been  obtained,  whilst  without  itthepatient 
had  passed  a  restlem  night. 

Dr.  Copland  eosflrmed  the  opiniena  of  Dr. 
Johnson;  he  had  found  large  doses  of  sodia 
combined  with  anodynes  particularly  effica* 
cious. 

Mr.  Greenwood  thought  that  Vt.  Johnson 
bad  taken  a  limited  view  of  the>case.  Tba- 
resUesaness  and  want  of  sleep,  in  his  opinion, 
were  only  eymptomatic  of  some  other  disease,, 
perhaps  chronic  duodenitis. 

Dr.  King  Coincided  with  Mr.  Gieenwood^ 
tbtV  if  vt  dived  ditoper  into  4kl  «ans%  H. 
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would  be  found  to  arise  from  chronic  inflam-  '  highly  respectable  dentist  on  the  subject,  wha 
nation   of  some  portion  of  the  bowels ;  the '  tliought  with  him,  that  probably  the  exiatrace 


constant  use  of  soda  bad  frequently  proved  in- 
jurioUFy  although  the  person  using  it  extolled 
the  effects ;  the  urinary  organs  became  dis* 
turbed,  and  deposits  of  saccharine  matter  to  a 
considerable  extent  sometimes  took  place. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  the  habitual  use  of  soda  was 
in  the  end  injurious,  and  he  questioned  whether 
the  presence  of  acid  was  not  eventually  in- 
creased by  it^  Dr.  Prout  coincided  with  him 
in  opinion,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  care- ' 
fully  avoiding  the  use  of  this  medicine  after 
meals.  He,  Mr.  Hunt,  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  smalt  doses,  for  he  had  observed  that 
those  persons  who  used  it  very  largely,  were 
pallid,  and  unhealthy  looking. 

Dr.  GopeUnd  agreed  with  Mr.  Hunt,  that 
the  excessive  use  of  it  was  injurious,  but  he 
did  not  consider  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  recom- 
mended it  in  excess. 

Dr.  Johnson  did  not  think  the  habitual  and 
daily  use  of  soda  serviceable ;  but  because  it 


of  a  tooth  at  the  extremity  of  the  jaw  might  be 
the  cause. 
'  Mr.  Waite  said  he  had  agreed  with  Mr. 
Runt  in  his  view  of  the  case ;  he  let  oat  some 
matter^  and,  after  much  trouble,  sacceeded  ta 
extracting  a  tooth,  after  which  the  tnmoor  dis- 
appeared. He  then  entered  iftto  a  lucid  ex- 
planation of  the  anatomy  and  diseases  of  the 
gums,  together  with  the  sympathy  existing' 
between  them  and  the  constitution,  to  wbiclt 
sufiBcient  attention,' in  his  opinion,  was  not 
paid  by  surgeons  in  genera). 

Some  cases,  illustrative  of  the  compUunt 
under  consideration,  were  related. 

Mr.  Waite  made  some  remarks  on  the  treat- 
ment of  tic  doloureux^  and  of  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment adopted  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  London 
Hospital,  which  was  the  employment  of  caastic» 
and  which  was  reported  to  have  been  saccess- 
ful  when  other  remedies  had  failed. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  this  sub- 


was  nor  useful  in  excess>we  were  not  to  be     ject,  the  case  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey 


prevented  giving  it  when  it  was  indicated  by 
the  presence  of  acid.  If  eructation  of  air  took 
place  after  using  soda,  then  we  might  con- 
clude that  acid  was  present;  he  was  aware 
that,  if  we  referred  to  the  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint, we  must  have  recourse  to  bitters  and 
tonics;  but  he  had  merely  mentioned  this 
distressing  symptom  as  forming  part  of  the 
disease. 

Some  remarks  were  then  made  by  several 
gentlemen,  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
remedy  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Mr.  King  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Costello, 
whether  he  had  any  objection  to  have  the 
subject  of  lithotrity  brought  forward  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Costello  should  rather  decline  entering 
into  the  subject  for  the  present,  as  he  was 
engaged  with  Dr.  Civiale  and  Dr.  Ammussat 
in  preparing  a  work  on  the  subject,  and  too 
much  of  his  time  would  be  occupied  by  such  a 
discussion. 

Mr.  Hunt  related  the  case  of  a  gentleman, 
who  had  swelling  of  the  right  parotid  gland, 
no  pain  in  it,  but  a  constant  uneasiness,  red- 
ness, tumefaction  of  the  fauces,  and  diflBculty 
of  swallowing.  The  tumour  at  first  appeared 
at  the  anterior  part'of  the  gland,  it  then  would 
subside,  and  afterwards  appeared  at  the  pos- 
*^ofr  portion.  *  He  took  the  opinion  of  a 


referred  to  by  Mr.  Waite  and  Mr.  CosteUo, 
atid  as  some  erroneous  notions,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, had  obtained  credence.  Dr.  Ryan,  who 
had  been  consulted,  was  called  upon  for  an 
explanation  of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
'  Dr.  Ryan  replied,  that  he  was  induced  Id 
make  the  inquiry  as  to  the  period  the  nobto 
Marquis  was  free  from  his  distressing  disordery 
as  he  was  aware  that  he  had  sulRned  mwmviy 
from  it  immediately  before  he  left  this  conutiy 
ibr  the  continent.  With  respect  to  his.  Dr. 
Ryan's,  informing  the  Society  of  the  history  of 
the  Marquis's  case,  he  should  have  much 
pleasure  in  doing  so,  but  he  (bit  some  hesitatioa 
in  complying  with  the  evident  wish  of  the 
meeting,  on  ethical  grounds  only.  If  the '. 
sident  and  members  of  the  Society 
his  conduct  in  stating  the  outlines  of  the 
he  should  be  most  willinft  to  do  so. 

Dr.  James  Johnson  observed,  that  he  saw 
no  delnacy  in  the  matter,  the  whole  piofenioa 
was  aware  of  the  disease  of  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey,  and  the  case  of  a  marquis  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  any  other  man.  Thewhoto^ 
Society  concurred  in  this  opinion. 

Dr.  Ryan  then  said,  that  be  was  one  of 
a  great  number  who  had  been  consulted  in 
the  case  of  the  noble  Marqnis.     He  would 
very  briefly  describe  the  ootline  of  his  csm. 
Many  of  the  most  eniiient  'pfayliciaBe  aa^. 
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sdtgdons  of  this  and  other  countries  were  con- 
sulted, but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  took  different 
views  of  the  cause  of  the  malady.  Some  con- 
sidered it  purely  nervous ;  others,  that  it  was 
excited  by  pressure  on  the&cial  nerves;  more« 
that  it  was  caused  by  concussion  of  the  spine, 
induced  by  riding  on  horseback,  an  exercise  to 
which  the  noble  Marqnis  was  extremely  partial, 
and  that,  as  the  weight  of  the  body  was  on  one 
itiferior  extremity  (the  other  having  been  lost 
«t  Waterloo),  the  spine  was  frequently  con* 
cussed  by  the  plunging  of  the  spirited  horses 
on  which  the  noble  Marquis  was  accustomed 
to  ride,  because  whenever  this  occurred,  though 
he  might  have  been^  free  from  neuralgia 
for  several  days  previously,  the  disorder 
was  instantaneously  excited.  It  was  right  to 
mention,  that  the  disorder  was  much  less  severe 
since  Sir  James  Murray,  his  experienced  and 
judicious  physician,  had  discovered  some  tame* 
ftctioD  in  the  abdomen,  and  successfully  re- 
moved it.  This  arose  from  two  alvine  concre* 
tions ;  the  nucleus  of  one  was  a  mercurial  pill 
covered  with  silver  leaf;  that  of  the  other  was 
a  tea  leaf.  After  these  were  expelled,  the 
noble  patient  suffered  much  less  from  his  com- 
plaint than  at  any  former  period  since  its 
supervention.  Every  remedy  hitherto  pro- 
posed by  British  or  foreign  physicians  was 
lurly  tried,  but,  unfortunately,  witlionly  tern* 
porary  benefit.  When  the  noble  Marquis 
was  last  in  London,  and  on  the  eve  of  depart- 
iBg  from  this  country  to  the  continent.  Sir 
James  Murray  and  himself.  Dr.  Ryan,  most 
maturely  deliberated  upon  the  case,  and  he. 
Dr.  Ryan,  related  some  cases  of  neuralgia 
which  yielded  to  the  use  of  strychnine,  and 
read  the  details  from  his  note-book  to  Sir 
James,  who  promised  to  try  the  remedy.  He 
had  not  smce  heard  from  Sir  James,  but  enter* 
Mins  no  doubt  that  he  tried  the  strychnine. 
He,  Dr.  Ryan,  therefore  thought,  that,  under 
this  circumstance,  it  was  not  quite  fiur  to 
ascribe  the  mitigation  of  the  disorder,  if  any 
took  place,  which  he  sincerely  hoped  there 
had,  to  the  change  of  air  only. 
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W.  KiNGDON,  Esq.  President,  in  the  Chair. 

PerfoToHon  of  the  Stomach, 
Mb.  Moorb  related  the  following  case,  which 
hai  Jately  cone-  under  his  obwrvation*    A 


girl,  leL  15,  tall  and  delicate,  apparently  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health,  after  giving  a  vio-^ 
lent  scream,  suddenly  became  insensible.  She 
was  cold  and  pallid ;  the  pupils  were  much 
dilated,  and  the  pulse  was  scarcely  percepUble  ; 
there  was  vomiting  of  a  glairy  matter.  As 
the  symptoms  appeared  U>  be  those  of  com« 
pression,  and  as  the  pulse  was  small  and  feeble* 
he  had  given  a  stimulating  and  aperient  clys- 
ter. By  this  treatment  the  system  was  slightlje 
roused,  and  she  was  then  bled :  this  blood  was 
perfectly  arterial  in  colour,  and  did  not  coagu* 
late.  Her  hand  was  placed  on  the  region  of 
tile  stomach ;  and  as  this  appeared  to  indicat# 
distress  in  that  viscus,  a  mustard  poultice  waa 
applied.  Dr.  Clutterbuck  saw  the  patient  in 
the  evening,  and  again  prescribed  venesection^ 
which  was  performed,  but  without  avail,  for 
the  next  morning  she  expired.  About  thirty 
hours  after  death  a  very  careful  examination 
of  the  brain  was  made,  but  no  traces  of  lesion 
or  disease  (with  the  exception  of  about  a 
drachm  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles)  were  found. 
In  the  stomach,  about  two  inches  from  the 
cardiac  orifice,  there  was  an  ulceration,  with- 
out elevation,  penetrating  through  all  the 
coals,  and  allowing  of  the  escape  of  some  fluid 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  mucous  mem«* 
brane  was  red,  and  was  eroded  for  rather  a 
greater  extent  than  the  muscular  coat;  and 
the  peritoneum,  upon  which  tlie  fluid  lay,  waM 
slightly  rough,  but  in  no  other  way  injured  by 
the  contact.  The  fluid  was  rather  acid,  and 
on  being  strained  through  paper  left  a  deposit 
of  a  fatty  matter.  Inquiries  were  made  re<^ 
specting  her  health  previous  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  foregoing  symptoms,  and  from  what 
oould  be  ascertained,  it  appeared  that  she  had 
been  cheerful  and  in  good  health,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  loss  of  appetite.  She 
had  menstruated  six  months  previous  for  the 
first  and  only  time. 

Dr,  Whiting  said,  that  the  symptoms  were 
so  simikr  to  those  which  occurred  after  the 
administration  of  some  of  the  narcotic  poisons, 
that  it  was  not  improbable  but  that  she  had 
taken  some  deleterious  substance  of  this  nature.' 
It  became  a  question  whether  the  opening  into 
the  peritoneal  sac  occurred  before  or  aftec 
death ;  if  before,  then  no  doubt  it  was  the 
cause  of  that  event;  but  it  was  difficult  to 
account  for  the  cerebral  symptoms  which  were 
present ;  and  it  was  from  the  existence  of  these 
that  he  coimdeied,  that  ibe  bad  been  imfiurif 


R^Brm.-^pmrati(ms  in  tU  College  ^Pt^tdans. 

vooia  U  found  «f  «iich  »bnght«««Ml«^iv 
ip  disease  of  th«  bnin^ 

Dr.  UwinSf  after  stating  tbst  too  mmk 
value  should  not  be  placed  on  the  appeanncs 
of  the  stomach,  wished  to  know  if  ramoUisse- 
ment  of  the  brain  was  capablaof.  apontaaeoas 
oHra,  since  from  soma  dbaenralioos  which 
bo  had  aaad«»  it  would  appear  that  sack  was 
the  fiwt  i  but  ctrobral  qFniptgnn  wore  net  to 
be  depended  on,  for  in  onecaae^  whaiw  all  the 
marks  and  signs  of  hydiocephaiua  wefa  pre- 
aent,  not  the  slightest  appearanco  of  disean 
was  to  be  found ;  the  brain  was»  however, 
attgfatly  blanched. 

Dr.  Whiting  thought,  that  the  deacknoy  ef 
blood  in  the  head,  in  such  inslaaceaj  wanldbe 
the  cause  of  apoplaiy  or  disensew  Ho  tha 
related  a  case,  in  which  a  man  had  pnzaljsai 
of  one  side,  from  whichhe  partially  leoovvraU 
bnt  at  the  end  of  two  years  be  had  another 
attack,  and  died.  On  examination^  in  the 
hemisphere  of  the  brain  iroai  which  proceeded 
the  (mgnal  attack,  there  was  fonnd  a  smitt 
slit  lined  with  an  adyentitioua  menbiaiie. 

Several  cases  of  ramolliaaenient  were  then 
reUted,  after  which  the  Society  separated. 


dealt  with-.,  in  iact,  that  poison  of  some 
bad  been  admiaistered. 

Mr.  Proctor  considered  it  curious,  that,  as 
the  symptoms  certainly  referred  to  the  head» 
no  appearances  of  diiease  were  found  them* 
From  the  ejuiminatioo,  it  would  appear,  that 
these  symptonu  were  the  result  of  the  sym* 
pathy  existiog  between  the  two  organic  soma* 
what  analogous  to  those  produced  by  the 
presence  pf  worms. 

Mr.  Kiogdon  said,  that  this  case  ditTered 
firoei  the  generality,  for  usually  in  perforations 
ef  the  sioflMch  we  had  time  for  observatwn, 
as  the  nloerations  were  longer  in  their  pro- 


Dr.  Williams  thought,  that  disease  must  have 
been  going  on  longer  than  would  appear  from 
the  information  which  Mr.  Moore  had  oh* 
tained.  They  all  knew  the  little  dependence 
there  was  sometimes  to  be  placed  on  the  state- 
anent  of  relations  and  friends  in  such  case^, 
and  he  thought,  in  the  present  instance,  a 
wrong  statement  must  have  been  giveom 

Mr.  Stevens  perfectly  agreed  with  Mr« 
Moore  as  to  the  perforation  being  the  cause 
ef  death ;  bnt  he  had  known  several  cases 
where  symptems  of  apoplexy  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  death,  and  yet  no  effusion  of  blood 
er  serum  was  found  on  examination.  In  such 
eases,  however,  the  sinuses  were  found  gorged 
with  blood. 

Mr.  Proctor  spoke  of  the  length  of  time 
required  to  occasion  lesion  of  the  stomachs 
He  had  seen,  in  cyder  countries,  vomiting  and 
purging  oocasipned,  and  kept  up  for  a  Qon«' 
aiderabie  time,  by  the  unlimited  use  of  this 
liquor,  and  yet  no  ulceration  or  other  ill  con- 
sequences ensued.  It  would  almost  appear 
from  this,  that  country  stomachs  and  town 
ones  were  of  a  different  nature. 

Mr.  Headland  wished  to  know  whether, 
in  cases  where  the  stomaob  had  been  per** 
forated  by  the  gastric  fluid.  Dr.  Whiting  had 
nsually  found  the  marks  of  inflammation. 

Dr.  Whiting  said,  colouring  of  the  mucons 
eoat  was  no  criterion  of  inflammation,  for  it 
often  existed  when  it  was  impossible  to  sup* 
pose  that  there  was  any  inflammatory  action 
present. 

A  Member  thought,  that  the  cerebral  symp*. 
toms,  present  in  this  case,  were  exactly  such 
as  we  might  expect,  from  the  sympathy  which 
invariably  exists  between  the  head  and  sto- 

muhi  he  did  not  iougi&o  that  th«  bleed 
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ttBDTOAL  RBFOHV.— BlTMOa&S  OP 
NBW  OPBRAt>IONB  IK  THB  eOL- 
LBOB  OP  PI1T8IGIAN8. 

We  do  not  daim  the  merit  of  origineEly 
for  the  cornxoonicatioa  we  are  a^oat  to 
make  to  otnr  readers,  nor  can  ^we  pled^ 
oonelrei  to  its  aocuiacy  inefcry  icapetl: 
-•^-ea/Mif  TtNm^nM  ndlntf— oeHalii  it  b 
diat  a  rumour  of  some  moat  important 
events  beug  likely  to  occur  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  is  afloat;  of  which  mrnoor 
we  can  trace  the  origfai  to  '*  no  one,  nci- 
&er  man  nor  woman  *.**  It  is  aaid,  in 
the  ftnt  place,  that  the  kamed  Pi'eaideut 
has  made  arrangements  fbr  entesrtainiii^ 
his  ilhstrions  yisitors  at  PkU  MaU  Ees^ 
in   more  than  the  customary  manner. 


•  MibiMcdioidChiMlCaelJasi 


OuNi  will  b»  non  iMOtd  to  thoM  dfi-  .ei|teatun  hf  iiad  to  tt«kt  wrid  mn|b 
tiwgakhed  pMont^at,  and  a  iDoMn  <he Chamber  fivwiii&ie  trouble , of  liftsil. 
^aambcr  of  At  yoftiMon  will  be  lieeiuMfd  jing  to  an  infinitude  of  harangues  frop 
•^to  attttd*  Sroy  member  of  the  hum-  other  members*  R^spept  alone  fpx 
bleat  rank  moat  partic^te  in  the  henour 
reflected  upon  the  heada  of  hiaprofcMion^ 
.iy  thia  agiueaUa  ttmamn  of  all  Aal  is 
laahioiiftble  and  emnent  in  churdi  attd 
elate  witldn  die  wa&a  of  ita  sanotuarjr: 
and  hie  pride  will  be  wounded  in  the 
tendenst  point  if  the  houadoeeper  should 
ftil  to  aiqiply  tea  and  ooflbe  of  the  meet 
cxi^iiaite  flavour  for  the  distiaguished 
fiotarift  We  feel  assund  the  kwned 
Preddent  baa  not  neglected  this  essential 
paitioukr,  aa  iar  aa  it  falls  widiin  the 
duties  of  his  oAoe.  Suoh  matters  may 
be  trifles^  but^  as  Honce  saith,  it  is  in 
these  little  things  a  master«mind  ia 
afaown* 

In  Mtsr  fo  g^Te  a  professional  tone  to 
the  conTersation,  not  unsnited  to  the 
geniua  of  the  plao^  nor  pedantic  under    Jiowerer,  the  essay  fail  to  acoprnplish 


modesty  of  the  kamed  Rrcaid^t  pit* 
fiota  us  fiom  attribttting»  by:  anti^B»i 
tiouj  the  same  remit  to  the  ftrtboomuig 
essay.  .  Bat>  what  a  magnifleent  idea! 
With  one  grey-goose  quill,  or  s^eel  peg, 
or  gold  tipped  with  rhodium,  to  pr^ 
.seiibfl  the  laws  of  medical  moial%;  to  fi^c 
the  limits  of  edud^on,  and  harmonii^ 
the  discordant  systems  of  the  medical 
ooiporationa;  to  outstrip  the  dreaded 
operations  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  by 
leaving  nothing  to  inquire,  or  presenile 
its  foregone  condusiona  to  a  loyal  oonv* 
mission ;  to  produce,  in  shor^  the  Koran 
of  professional  education  and  ethics,  and 
supersede  the  puny  labours  of  jour* 
nalists,  of  pamphleteers,  of  medical  so- 
cieties, and  of  the  legislaturei    Should 


•the  oircumstanoes^  essays  upon  medical 
topioa  of  general  interest  will,  without 
•doabl,bsoec8Bioitsllyread.  Therumour, 
we  have  ahready  alluded  to,  sanotiona  us 
'in  announcing,  that  the  first  evening's 
esmy  will  be  firom  the  pen  of  the  aooonv* 
vtished  President  himself  t  and  that  he 
has  taken  to  his  anliieot  a  matter  moat 
interesting  at  the  present  crisis.  From 
his  disoriminating  judgment  and  refined 
taste  aa  a  scholar,  ihmi  his  eminent  sue- 
in  his  professipn, — and  preauBBing 


these  admirablfreffecti^--6hould  the  storm 
which  threatens  the  College  not  be  al- 
layed by  the  modifications  of  its  laws 
which  the  same  rumour  informs  us  are 
in  contemplationi  the  learned  PresidenV 
who  hM  already  enlightened  his  illusii 
trioua  audience  by  an  esmy  on  Dying 
made  £asy,  or  a  Royal  Road  to  Death, 
can  add  an  interesting  section  on  the 
£uthanasia  of  corporatiom^  very  much 
suited  to  die  timea. 

We  have  said,  that  the  same  rumour 
that  sucesss'is  in  the  cempound  ratio  of    informs  us  of  certain  modifications  in  the 

laws  of  the  College  of  Riysidans,  which 
that  learned  body  has  in  contemplation. 
This,  second^  and  no  less  interesting 
branch  of  thia  week's  commumcatipi  d»- 
manda  a  few  words  in  explenalMB*  A 
Committee  of  Fellows  is  said  to  Ime  nk 
ported  its  opinion  in  favour  of  an  cxten^ 
opened  a  debate,  by  assiiihig  his  au-«  sion  of  education  in  the  candidates  for  « 
•dtsnee  diat  he  had  obtmded  himaaif  ao  liconce;  To  such  a  cha|ige,we^  whohavp 
mil ^  dMV4MCMtmii^^y  beonmaifae    nniformly  contended  te  aa  imgami 


skill  and  knowledge  of  the  woild,  we 
mayadd,— finm  the  extent  of  the  leemed 
President's  jnedicsl  attainmen^a,  and  his 
profound  anatomy,  of  human  charactaib 
we  ei^eot  a  moat  vakabfe  essay  on  the 
eduqatioD  and  duties  of  a  phyaieiaB.-^ 
On  a  late  occaaMO,  a  Freneli  orator 


bat  every  gradiiate  of  Qzted  and  Cm* 
bridge  (and  by  an  easy  prooev  of  tnnn 
latum  the  privilege  exteoda  to  Dablin) 
has  a  right  to  the  Fdttomlu^  and  the 
number  of  FdtowB  is  tfanaunliiiiifeBd.  By 
depriving  the  graduates  of  this  privikye 
the  number  of  the  Fdlowa  win  be  at  didr 
own  discretion^  and  must  be  limited 
bdow  the  standard  of  the  prenot 
pasativdy  open  system.  Ifitezeeedsthe 
reasonable  limits  of  a  Court  of 


Wi  OperaiionsM  ike  ColUge  tf  PkystcUui^. 

odnoatioiijtianbhve  no  objection.  Absurd  Governor  are  to  be  synooymoua:  tiieyAie 
nM  the  varieties  of  the  new  curricula  are,  now,  no  doubt,  die  whole 
die  ambition  of  novelty^  in  their  forma- 
tion«  is  useful  to  the  graeral  cause ;  as 
every  addition  points  at  some  defects,  real 
^or  supposed,  in  the  -others,  and  leads  to 
inquiry.  The  report  is  said  to  recommend 
a  period  of  five  years'  study,  an  increased 
hospital  pupilage  and  an  education  in 
mugery.  Ifthe  College  of  Surgeons  should 
-exact  a  corresponding  education  in  me* 
didne,  as  it  must  do  in  its  own  defence, 
if  this  report  is  adopted,  we  see  nothing 

to  prevent  that  happy  amalgamation  of  Council,  we  shall  have  the  same  aasnmp- 
the  oljects  of  the  two  Corporations,  which 
we  have  already  recommended.  Every 
imrgeon  would  be  a  physician  and  every 
phyidctan  a  surgeon;  diis  is  the  desired 
result,  and  it  matters  little  how  we  arrive 
lit  it,  whether  by  assuring  the  public, 
diat  the  members  of  each  distinct  cor- 
poration possess  the  requisite  qualifica* 
tions,  or,  according  to  our  plan,  by  in« 
sisting  oh  every  member  of  the  medical 
profession  belonging  to  both  corporations, 
in  their  present  distinct  chiuticters  *  • 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
College,  die  new  plan,  which  is  sanctioned 
hy  the  Committee,  consuts,  it  seems,  in 
this.  The  FeQows  are  to  be  exaiied  to  a 
new  station,  not,  indeed,  in  name,  but  in 
character.  They  are,  as  at  present,  to 
be  essentially  the  govermng  body  of  the 
College,  so  that  the  names  of  Fellow  and 


tion  of  superiority,  which  is  intolenfafe  at 
present,  widi  the  additional  evik  of  a  li- 
mited aristocracy.  If  the  nomber  is  to 
be  reduced  to  that  of  a  council,  we  wiB 
not  stidde  about  the  tide,  hat  we  have 
still  to  inquire,  how  is  this  cooncil  to  be 
appointed?  is  it  to  be  sdf-dectivef  Oar 
readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  tins 
question  answered  by  the  Committee  in 
the  affirmative.  The  next  altention  con* 
sists  in  degradmg  the  present  ^^lAM^t^ 
for  FeUowship  into  the  mob  of  licen- 
tiates;—English  Uniyersity  Gradnatcssre 
no  longer  to  be  dubbed  ino^tor  eandi- 
datee,  or  candidates,  they  are  to  aink  into 
the  rank  of  Licentiates ;  out  of  tliis  oDa 
podrida  the  Fellows  areamtoallj  to  eoopc 
into  theur  body  such  additional  mcmben 
for  the  government  of  the  Collie,  as  the 
wear  and  tear  of  death,  or  other  a*^*^*, 
may  render  neceasary.  A  lioentiate  must 
be  [of  a  certain  standing  befiove  he  can 
receive  tliis  favour— it  ia  not  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  lig^t: — ^but  the  time  of  promotiaB 
for  an  English  University  Doctor  is  to  be 
-*'  If,  now,  the  authority  of  theCollege  of  Phy-  shorter  than  that  of  the  other  Lioentiatei^ 
jkiani  was  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  he  hae,  besidca,  in  his  ftvoor,  the 
90  tM  none  should  practise  physic  but  such     chances  of  a  Drooer  undcntanding  be- 


*  In  our  Leader  of  No.  102,  an  error  of 
the  press  occurs,  which  we  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  correcting.  The  passage,  in  the  second 
column  near  the  bottom,  should  have  stood_ 


as  were  members  of  that  corporation;  and  if 
it  were  required  of  every  practitioner  in  physic 
thit  he  should  be  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Swrgeont,"  &c.  In  place  of  the  last  word 
printed 


tween  the  Fdlows  and  Umvetntiea. 

The  pretended  liberality  of  the  Gofl^ 
to  the  Licentiates,  in  its  readiness  to  do* 
diM  *Kff«n  c)%iUe  ibc  JPdbifriiiv%  if 


Torttgn 

ibefy^be  FcBowa,  ahould  Aiok  proper  to 
admit  them  as  «  mere,  fayour^— whilst  it 
carefully  abstaiiw  from  acknowledging 
the  light  of  the  Licentiates  to  the  ho- 
AouiB  of  their  profession^^has  fuled,  on 
Ibrmtf  occasion^  in  conciliating  that  de» 
graded  body.  Three  saooeflsiTe  kings 
resolved,  that  a  Licentiate,  now  full  of 
years  and  honours,  should  hold  the  distin- 
guished rank  of  their  physician;  hispnUic 
services  had  entitled  him  to  the  confidence 
cxf  his  royal  masters.  fiSr  Henry  Halford 
would  have  willingly  extended  the  boon 
of  a  FeUowship  to  Sir  Gilbert  Blane;— 
we  believe  he  repeatedly  offered  it,  but 
the  independent  veteran  refused  to  receive 
as  a  favour  what  he  deemed  to  be  his 
just  right ;  and  not  his  only,  but  the  just 
ri|^t  of  every  Licentiate  of  talents  and 
ezpenence. 

Considering  the  authority  we  have  for 
all  this  Reform,  we  must  reserve  our 
comments,  if  any  further  be  necessary, 
for  another  occasion,  till  we  see  whether 
it  may  not  turn  out,  after  all,  to  be  the 
misdiievons  drolleries  of  Nobody* 

iForefgn  iStelrtcfne. 

New  Ifulrument  for  relieving  Incontinence 

of  Urine. 
An  imtnuDent  has  been  recently  invented  by 
Signor  6<  B.  Chiesa,  for  the  purpose  of  re« 
oedying  the  inconvenient  apparatas  now  used 
for  incontinence  of  urine ;  it  is  called  the  ur£- 
trotlibe,  or  compressor  urethrae,  and  consists 
of  a  small  ring  of  silver,  nearly  elliptical,  and 
consequently  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  penis ; 
it  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
half  an  inch  broad,  and  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  which  are  united  together  by  means  of 
a  screw ;  the  middle  segment  is  pierced  in  its 
centre  by  a  small  screw,  having  a  well  padded 
button  at  the  extremity,  which  serves  to  com- 
press the  urethra,  and  by  turning  the  screw 
allows  the  degree  of  pressure  to  be  regulated. 

AcederaHon  cf  Me  Pti/«e  in  deaf  and  dumb 
'  PeraOM  expoted  to  a  high  temperaiure. 

ProlsHQr  Benudino  Mojon,  of  Genera,  in. 


#raling  the  pulie  of  persons  eev«red  with  fire* 
proof  metallic  coats,  and  exposed  to  the  flames 
for  some  minutes,  constantly  found,  that,  with 
those  deaf  and  dumb,  the  pulse  was  increased 
twenty  or  thirty  beats  in  the  minute  more  thai! 
ordinary;  whilst, with  persons  enjoying,  the 
sense  of  hearing,  the  pulse  was  augmented 
sixty  beats,  and  even  more.  Thus,  with  the' 
first,  the  pulse  was  from  ninety  to  ninety-four, 
whibt  with  the  latter  it  mounted  as  high  as 
130.  From  the  preceding  experiment  the  fol. 
lowing  question  arises  :..Does  congenital  deaf- 
ness tend  to  diminish  the  organic  sensibility  ? 
or  does  it  so  happen,  that  individuals,  en- 
dowed from  their  birth  with  a  slight  degree  of 
sensibility,  cannot,  on  this  account,  enjoy  the 
sense  of  hearing  T 

BxperimenU  vpon  Dige»tion, 

BY  CARLO  MATBUCCI. 

Carlo  Mateucci,  desirous  of  following  up  the 
experiment  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  upon  the 
influence  of  the  Galvanic  battery  on  digestion, 
&c.,  in  which  he  perfectly  coincides  in  opinion, 
devised  the  following  experiment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  the  manner  in  which  the  elec- 
tric current,  transmitted  to  the  stomach  by  the 
eight  pairs  of  nerves,  acts  in  transforming  ali- 
mentary matter  into  chyle.  He  took  a  piece 
of  boiled  meat,  and  having  added  some  water, 
in  which  were  dissolved  salt  and  subcarbonate 
of  soda,  kept  it  at  an  equable  degree  of  heat, 
triturating  it  until  it  was  reduced  to  a  pulpy 
mass,  analogous  to  that  which  is  formed  by 
mastication.  He  then  put  this  pulp  into  a 
bladder  moistened  with  a  solution  of  salt,  and 
placed  it  in  contact  with  a  platina  wire,  an- 
other wire  being  plunged  into  the  interior  of 
the  nUiss.  As  soon  as  these  two  wires  were- 
brought  into  contact  with  a  Voltaic  battery  of 
eighteen  to  twenty  plates  of  copper  and  zinc, 
decomposition  commenced  about  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  wires.  At  the  negative  extremity, 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  white 
bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas  were  perceived ;  the 
liquid  did  not  contain  any  traces  of  albumen, 
and  was  found  to  be  alkaline.  Along  the 
walls  of  the  bladder,  and  espedaUy  about  the 
positive  end  of  the  wire,  there  was  formed  a 
dense  white  coat,  acid,  and  distended  with 
bubbles  of  oxygen  gas.  The  collected  sub- 
stance was  floccolent,  and  coagulated  if,  afker 
having  been  dissolved  in  water,  it  was  exposed 
tojieat. 


I  French  Ho^tiU^BUpaifUmJiSiel  Bieu. 


h6tel  dieu. 

ttnuiual  Quantity  of  Fluid  in  the  Spinal 

Canal, 
Thc  patient  in  tlus  case  was  an  old  man  of 
6Sy  who  had  always  enjoyed  good  health.  On 
the  1^  of  June,  alter  being  into3ucatod>  ac* 
Qording  to  his  wont»  he  remained  in  a  state  of 
delirinmywitb  difficulty  of  movement,  for  somef 
4ays.  When  he  was  admitted  into  the  H6tel 
Diea,  the  tongue  was  covered  with  a  Ihiok^ 
white  coat;  he  moved  his  limbs  more  freely 
tfian  at  first ;  his  intellects  were  not  completely 
4pstroyedy  but  he  answered  ^lestions  with 
diflSculty;  the  pulse  was  feeble;  he  died  on 
the  19thx  after  remaining  24  hours  in  a  coma- 
tose stat^  On  opening  th«  spinal  chord,  12 
ounces  7  drachms  and  a  half  of  fluid  were 
i^nd  in  the  cerebro-spinal  canal,  and  the 
membranes,  with  which  the  liquid  was  in 
contact!  were  of  a  thick  white  colour,  and  in- 
filtrated. 

^cute  Pleuro  Ptteunumia  cured  by  the  Ui€ 
of  the  White  Ojnde  of  Antimony. 

An  artificer  was  seised,  on  the  20th  of  De^ 
eember*  with  rigors,  cough,  and  pain  in  the 
side ;  on  the  following  day  the  respiration  was 
quickened,  the  expectoration  sanguineous,  and 
there  were  symptoms  of  acute  fever.  Bleeding 
to  a  considerable  amount  was  practised  on  th« 
third  day,  and  was  followed  by  momentarf 
relief.  The  disease,  however,  relumed,  and 
the  dyspnoea,  cough,  and  all  the  other  symp- 
toms noticed  in  pneumonia,  were  present  As 
his  state  did  not  present  any  thing  very  dan- 
gerous, M.  Trosseau  contented  himself  for 
two  days  with  the  employment  of  demnlcents.- 
On  the  third  day  the  symptoms  became  more 
violent,  and  the  expectoration  was  stopped ;. 
Uie  brain  became  affected,  and  he  was  deli- 
rious. The  white  oacide  of  antimony  was- 
DOW  given  in  doses  of  a  dradim,  and  on  the 
succeeding  day  the  patient  was  decidedly, 
better:  the  dyspnoea  was  less  intense |  the 
pulse  of  100  had  fallen  to  76 ;  the  expeciora* 
tion  was  abundant,  and  the  delirium  had  com- 
pletely left  him ;  the  tongue  was  moist,  and 
he  neither  had  nausea, .vomiting*  or  diarrhoea ; 
the  nrine  more  copious  than  ordinary,  and  the 
skin  inoist*  After  a  fei^  days  the  ftrther  con- 
tinuance of  any  remedies  became  unneoeMugr* 


0T«  OS^BW'S  UOBTlTAIsm 

Secondary  Syphilis. 
Mabt  Gain  was  adautfed  undfer  th*  'cn*  tt 
Mr.  Walker  with  symptoms  of  this  aJlfectioa. 
The  eruption  occupiM  thK  Cice,  arms,  and 
body,  and  slighter  aiftetad  the  thnUL 

aevoa  or  eight  months  ago,  die  had  a 
chancre  with  gonorrhoea,  for  the  relief  of  which 
she  took  mercurr,  which  aActad  her  mtam^ 
and  the  sore  and  discharge  were  got  Ha  of  in 
^x  weeks.  She  remained  well  for  six  or 
seven  weeks,  and  was  then  attacked  vich  noc- 
turnal pains  afibcting  the  tibii^  arolMlna,  wHk 
eruption,  &c. 

R.  DecocL  Sardfle  comp.  0{., 
Extract.  Sanv,3ij., 
Tinct.  Unctjoa.  3iv.    Miaea  at  ^paanUam 

sumepd. 

R.  Ly.  Calcis,  Jviij., 

Oxymellis  oTeagidisb  .3iv.     Miaoe,  fill 
,  gargarisma,  gutturi  utend. 
R.  PH.  Hydrarg.  gr«.v.,  bis  in  die  aomend. 

She  pUBsaed  this  oouraa  of  trcalmani  dwriw 

nearly  two  months  when  a  few  coppar-ookMred 
spots  only  remained  on  some  parts  of  the  skin, 
which,  however,  disappeared  on  praeamw,  and 
she  was  soon  afterwacds  discfaaiged 


TVaitMr  cf  She  Chtm^ 

Jane  Sweten»  set  16,  waa 
the  care  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  gave  the  loUow* 
in^  history.  About  three  years  since,  (he  gun 
belonging  to  one  of  the  npper  iodeor  lasik 
began  to  enlarge  until  it  increased  to  the  sise 
of  a  small  bean ;  it  was  then  excisei,  and 
afterwards  grew  slow4y  again,  until  about 
twelve  months  since,-  when  it  was  again  re- 
moved. It  appeared  to  have  entirely  gene 
away  for  some  timji,  but  fifteen  weeks  since 
it  again  commenced  growing,  and  is  at  pie* 
sent  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  was  again  removed 
with  a  lancet  and  some  lunar  caustic  applied 
to  the  surface ;  there  was  some  tendency  la 
bleed,  which  was  restrained  by  the  applka- 
tion  of  some  blue  lint. 

She  had  had  amenorrhoea  for  fifteen  weeks; 
her  general  health  is  otherwise  very  good. 

R.  Mistur.  Camphor. 

Decoct.  Aloes  comp.  ifi  3v}., 

Sp.  Ammon.Aromai.5s>'    Miae^  fiat 
haustus  ter  in  die  sumend. 

In  a  month's  time,  her  general  health  had 
greatly  improved ;  there  was  no  return  of  swell- 
ing of  the  ^m,  and  she  was  discharged  cured. 


Tubereukar  Diitaae  qf  ike 

Ann  Webb,  set  13;  six  years  simse  ^  had 
a  gathering  under  the  chin,  which,  after  being 
poulticed,  burst ;  it  soon  healed,  and  theciea- 
trix,  which  is  slightly  raised  above  the  sur- 
rounding skin,  and  is  sometimes  more  red  than 

at.Q|faen»hit  rMi»iaed«?ariUMa  ■boaft-ihe 


HmrUa  lUparb^-^i.  (kif^A. 


nit.    Abdut  tlivee  yMtt  ago,  another 

spot  appoind  on  the  chin,  whicfi  appeared 
Hke  a  aouU  pinpU,  but  baa  aince  spread  to 
the  aiae  of  a  bean. 

She  complains  of  having   sick  headachs;' 
haa  not  vet  menstruated ;  appetite,  ftc.  good, 
though  she  does  not  appear  to  be  of  strong" 
constitution. 

R.  Hydrarg.  subnnir.,  gr.  iij., 

Pulvis  JalapM  eoa^p.  gr.  zil    Cras 
Bane  sumend. 

July  16th^R.  Pulvis  Rhei,  gr.  iij., 

Hydrarg.  c.  Greta,  gr.  vj. 
Pulvis  Zineib.er.ij*  Misce, 
flat  pums  Dis  quotidie 
sumendus. 

30th...UDgneiit.  Zinci  parti  afltet.  faciei 
applicand. 

Aug.  6th. — Sumat  Vin.  Perri,  3L>  ter  die  e 
ejratho  aqose. 

Idth—^-Ungnant  Hydrarg.  prsoeip.  alb,; 
parti  ailbet  fi^iei  applicand. 

This  last  remedv  was  changed  alter  a  oer- 
tain  time  to  the  following, 

R.  Unguent.  Hydraig.  Nitoz^d.  5i*» 
Cerati  Calaminae,  Jss.    Misce,  flat  un* 
gnent»  parti  affect,  applicand. 

Sept.  27th.<— The  disease  appeared  at  first 
io  be  improving  under  the  use  of  these  reme- 
dies ;  but  their  good  effects  after  a  time  fiUied, 
and  the  following  lotion  was  used. 

R.  Argent.  Nitrat  gr.  i)., 

Aqun  fontan.,  fu    Misce,  parti  affect. 
applicand. 

This  application  was  tried,  and  after  a  time 
the  elevation  of  the  tumour  above  the  sur- 
rounding integuments  was  much  less,  and  its 
vaaculantv  was  diminished,  and  in  time  it 
perfectly  helded,  and  she  was  discharged  quite 
well. 
Ulceration  of  the  Inter-  Fertebral  Subttancetm 

A  female  patient  was  transferred  from  the 
care  of  Dr  Seymour  to  Mr.  Brodie,  owing  to 
a  weakness  in  her  spine  and  tottering  in  her 
walk,  of  which  she  nad  complained  lor  some 
short  time.  Mr..Brodie9  on  examining  her 
back,  found  that  she  complained  of  paia 
principally  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spine, 
and  that,  a  little  above  the  seat  of  pain,  there 
was  a  projection  of  the  spinous  process  of  one 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  1  he  history  she  gave, 
of  her  case  was,  that  she  had  felt  pain  and 
weakness  in  the  back  for  seven  months  past, 
prevwua  to  which  period  she  had  been  attacked 
with  fever,  cough,  pain  in  the  chest,  Stc,  Mr. 
Brodie  remarked,  that  this  case  was  one  of 
affection  of  the  spine,  and  that  it  was  a  very 
common  thing  for  pain  to  be  felt  by  the  patient 
below  the  actual  scat  of  the  disease.  The 
affection  in  this  case  was  not  of  the  bones  of 
the  vertebra  themselves,  but  of  the  inter-ver* 
tebral  cartilage  between  them,  part  of  which, ' 
b/  being  vloerated,  caused  the  body  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrse  above  to  tilt  forwards,  and 
the  long  apinouB  pzoocas  Io  project  baekwaidit 


This  ease  was  aot  otte  of  a  ^ereMoot  mtare) 
first,  because  of  the  patient's  age  (betweea 
thirty  and  forty),  which  was  bejfond  thai 
period  at  whidi  scrofulous  allbctions  show 
themselves ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  aspect  of 
the  patient's  countenance,  which  was  certainly 
not  scrofulous.  Mr.  Brodie  hinted  to  Dr* 
Seymour,  that  he  should  employ  caustic  issuet 
and  put  on  the  patient  a  pair  of  staya.    . 

Lithotomy. — Mr.  ffeitsU  New  Imtrutnent, 

I  operated  for  lithotomy  on  a  patient  a  few 
days  since ;  the  case  wasthis.  A  gentleman 
came  to  me  some  time  since  for  mv  advice ;  I 
found  that  he  had  some  small  calculi  in  iht 
bladder,  with  inflammation  and  irritation  of 
its  coats,  and  a  discharge  of  thick  ropy  mucus ; 
he  could  not  retain  his  water,  which  on  being 
evacuated  gave  him  intolerable  pain.  I  really 
did  not  like  the  appearance  of  the  case  at  first; 
it  was  not  fit  for  Baron  Heurteloup's  operation, 
as  the  bladder  would  hold  no  water.  I  there- 
fore commenced  by  injecting  a  weak  solution 
of  nitric  acid  into  the  bladder,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  drop  to  one  ounce,  a  remedy  which  I 
have  founa  very  useful  in  such  cases.  After 
using  this  for  a  time,  I  found  the  patient  so 
far  improved,  that  he  was  enabled  to  retain 
his  water  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  I 
introduced  a  sound,  and  again  detected  thtf 
presence  of  urinary  calculi.  These  had  been 
originally  formed  by  calcareous  and  earthv 
matters  beinv  deposited  in  the  badder,  wbicn 
had  irritated  its  coats,  and  caused  the  secretioii 
of  ropy  mucus,  which  in  its  turn  had  facilitated 
the  further  deposition  of  lilhic  matter,  and  thus 
the  presence  of  these  calculi  was  continued* 
It  now,  however,  became  necessary  to  de« 
stroy  them;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  em* 
ployed  an  instrument  manu&ctured  by  Mr. 
Weiss,  of  the  Strand,  and  which  I  consider  a 
very  excellent  and  ingenious  one, — it  is  formed 
on  the  same  principle  as  Baron  Heurteloup's; 
but,  instead  of  a  hammer,  it  breaks  the  cal- 
culi down  by  the  force  of  a  screw.  It  answers 
very  well  for  soft  stones,  which  they  were  in 
the  case  I  allude  to ;  and  I  suppose  it  would 
do  the  same  for  hard'  ones,  for  its  power  is 
very  great  Mr.  Brodie  here  referred  to  an- 
other case,  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding 
one,  but  in  which  the  saoall  calculi  tiad.  been 
glued  together,  forming  one  large  one.  With 
reference  to  Baron  Heurteloup*s  instrument, 
Mr.  Brodie  remarked,  that  it  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent one,  and  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind 
ever  invented  ;  but  that,  though  he  had  seen 
many  recover  very  well  from  the  operation, 
with  it  he  had  also  known  many  very  nearly 
die  from  it;  that,  although  from  the  bladder 
being  filled  with  water,  much  injnnr  to  its 
coats  from  the  broken  fragments  of  calculi 
striking  it  was  materially  prevented,  yet  that 
sometimes  great  irritation  and  infUmmation 
of  the  coats  of  the  bladder  foUowed.  Mr. 
Brodie  added,  that  ha  thought  the  use  of 
the  screw  in  an  instrument  preferable  to  that 
a  hammer,  the  former  bntlung  the  atone  into 
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fn^fthents  qutle  m  .certftmly,  :and  'iHth  flees 
violence  than  Uie  latter.'  A  pupil  who  ,vruff 
present  said,  thatr  in  Baron' Heurteloup's  in-: 
sCrabient  the  branches  consisted  of  pieces  of 
steel  joined  and  riveted  to^ether/and  not  of 
one  piece  of  metal,  whereas  Mr.  Weiss  manu-: 
fiictuped  and  cut  his  out  of  one  piece  of  finely 
tempered  steel. 

Uie  of  Mercury  in  Syphilu  combined  with 

Scrcfula,  ^  ■     ^ 

There  is  a  man  at  present  in  Winchester 
Ward,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Brodie  for  se^ 
condary  sj-mptoms  of  syphilis,  with  eruption* 
of  rupioe  on  the  skin,  &c.;  combined  with  this 
also  he  had  enlarged  scrofulous  glands  in  the 
neck  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  he  has  de- 
rived much  benefit  from  taking  the  oxymuriate 
of  mercury,  and  calomel,  and  opium.  The 
swelling  of  the  glands  has  abated,  and .  his 
|[eneral  aspect  much  improved.  With  refe- 
fence  to  this  case  Mr.  Brodie  remarked,  that 
it  was  communly  said  that  mercury  was  a  bad 
thing  to  give  in  scrofulous  causes.  The  fact 
was,  that  in  this  case  the  mercury  had  done 
the  roan  a  great  deal  of  good,— the  scrofula 
had  Tain  dormant  in  the  system,  and  the  mer- 
cury -had  acted  as  'a  stimulant,  and  thrown 
Uio  disease  out.  The  man  is  evidently  much 
better.  On  his  first  admission  here  betook 
the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  which  was  after- 
wards changed* for  the  calomel  and  opium; 
and  you  see  how  niuch  he  has  improved 
under  it. ' 

AP0THBCABIJB8    UAlsh. 

Names  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the  Court 
of  Examiners  granted  Certificates  of  Quali* 
ficalion  on  Thursday,  January  1 6th. 

Robert  Anderson  .        •        .  London. 
1.  ,,/,.  S   Tolleshhnt 

Thomas  Blyth      *  {       Knights. 

Thomas  Coffin      .        .  .  Rxeter. 

Samuel  Harrison  Evans  .  Belper. 

John  Wiiliam  Kimpton     '  .  Ware.    "  *   ' 

ilobert  Haldan^  Paterson  *  Edinbttrgh.  ' 

Frederick  Philpot .    '    .  .  — ^^-^ 

William  Alexandiir  Tu'ach  .  


LITBBABY   INTBLLI6BNCE. 

Mbdica  Sacra,  or  Short  Expositions  of  the 
more  important  Diseases  mentioned  in  the 
Sacred  Writings.  By  ThAmas  SHAPXKn,  M.D." 

.  BOOKS.  J 

An  Introduction  to  theStudy  of  Human  Ana- 
tomy.   By  Ja&ies  PaxtOn,  M.R.C.S.,  8tc., 
&c.    With  nnntarons  Engravings.    In  2  vols. ' 
Vol.  II.    London :  1834.   Sherwood  atid  Co. 
•  This  is  a  most  useful  Work  for^^iitbmical 
students^  and,  indeed,  for  nil  medical  practi-  ' 
tioners  who  wish  t6  keep  up  titeir  knowl^dgie^of 
anatomy.    It  is  execute  in  the  best  matoner. 
It  is  concise  yet  comprehensive,  and '  every  ^ 
organ  is  illustrated  with  the  greatest  accuracy. " 


An  Examioation  into  the  Canses  of  At 
Peclinin?  Reputation  of  the  Medical  Ficahr 
qC  the.  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Origin  of  another  class  of  Medical  Profeson, 
oodimbnly  called  *'  Private- Leciuren;'*  with 
some  Remarks  on  the  History  of  the  Unirer* 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  pp..  58.  Edinbngh: 
1834.    Burness. 


.     .  COBBBSFONDXNT8. 

Scoiui^ — We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the 
clinical  repprts;  '  The  other  combraiucattto 
cannot  be  inserted.  It  refers  to  a  period  lo^ 
passeid. 

•  Dr.  Grratw«'«  .communication  shall  be  diuf 
attended  to. 

•  XV.  0*£eirne*t  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Salmon  is 
our  next; 

,  JS.  C.  /r.— The  article  has  been  inserted. 

A  MwUcal  Sludent. — It  is  imposnUe  a 
l^now  what  changes  may  be  madeia  the  re^- 
I&tions  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
.  MecUctii. — The 'new  by-laws"  of  the  Colk^ 
of  Physicians  are  the  most  Jesuitical  imagifi- 
able.  IThe  election '  of  Fellows  from  amoaz 
the  Licentiates  will  be  confined  to  OxM. 
'  Cambridge,  or  Dublin  graduates.  The  {»esect 
Licentiates  remain  in  iiata  oudV  there  may  be 
one  or  two  of  them  elected  for  the  first  year  or 
'two,  bui  these  will  be  physicians^  who  had  t 
]:igfai  to  the: Fellowship  ten  or  twenty  yean 
ago.  The  Licentiates,  as  a  body,  most  not 
relax  in  the  causQ  of  reform. 
.  A  Liverpool  CorreepondenL'-^Tht  report 
of  the  reform  meeting  readied  us  hst  vect 
after  our  number  was  at  press ;  and,  as  a  ^ 
neral  meeting  is  called,  we  i^uest  our  fri^ois 
to  forward  us  an  account  of  ihe  proceedings  «s 
soon  as  possible.  The  profession  of  ererv 
large  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  sbooid 
follow  the  noble  example  of  our  Liverpoo! 
brethren,  and  petition  both  Houses  of  rv- 
liament  as  early  as  possible,  and  oppose  .tbs 
granf  of  a  Royal,cbm mission.  ' 
' '  Dr.  Slide's  commuiiicatioa  is  under  con- 
sideration.. We  feel  obliged"  for  his  exertiaa 
in  Devonshire! 

An  Anonymous  Retiewer* — ^We  never  ia- 
sert  anonymous  reviews  or  articles,  oAtess 
when  the  writer  communicates  hiis  name  to  as 
in  confidence. 

Several  communications  are  under  cona- 
deratidn. 

Dr.  Ryan  has  removed  his  residence  to  No. 
4,  Great  Queen-street,  St.  James's  Park»  West* 

minster. 

Efrata -^Xn  o^XT  report  of  the  Westmiasler 
Medical  Society,  an  inaccuracy  occurred  in 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Jewel :  for  «*  fiequen: 
contraction  .of  the  vagina,"  reoef  **  ftccasioaa! 
contraction,  which  yielded  duripg  a  snbsequc&t 
parturition  without  any  artificial  aid. 

All  Communications  and  Books  for  Review 
to  b«  forwarded  (free  of  expense)  to  the  Pab- 
lisher,356;  Strand^  near  King's  Coticge. 
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707 ;  caution  on  the  use  of,  707  ;  in 
scrofulous  constitutions,  771,  832  ;  on 
the  use  of,  676 ;  contra-iodications  to 

the  use  of 677 

Mercurial  erythema     ....  709 

Mercurial  erythismus  .         .         .         .710 

Midwifery,  contributions  on,  by  T.  Rad- 
ford ......  784 

Milk,  influence  of  different  vessels  upon, 
732 ;  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of,  677  ;  influence  of  diet  on,  678  ; 
used  as  an  aliment    ....  679 

Misrepresentation         ....  479 

Misrepresentations  of  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette         700 

Mode  of  studying  medicine   .  .  653 

Mollities  osMum,  483  ;  causes  and  efiects 

of .  •  ^^^ 

Monomania  in  relation  to  legal  medicine  29 
Monstrosities,  efllt-cts  of  frights,  acci- 
dents, imagination,  &c.  in  causing  .  172 
Morbid  anatomy  over  estimated  •  .  654 
Mortification  of  the  liver  .  .  .191* 
Mummy,  opening  of  .  .  .  .  800 
Murray  on  Chemical  Science  .  .  469 
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quently affected  by  it,  418  ;   facts  re- 
lating to,  418  ;  causes  of,  418 ;  symp- 
toms of,  449 ;  attacking  the  head  of  a 
bone,  481;  treatment  of  .  .  482 

Negri,  Dr.,  on  Secale  Cornutum       553,  588 
Nitric  acid,  poisoning  from    .  .  767 

Nodes  and  swellings,  treatment  of         .  804 
Non-mercurial  treatment  of  the  venereal 
disease    ......  737 

Northampton  Infirmary,  meeting  at  .  437 
Nottingham  School  of  Medicine  .  .  410 
Number  of  students  at  King's  College 

and  the  London  University  .  .  704 
Nux  vomica  in  paraplegia  •  .  633 
Nymphotomania 669 

O. 

Obituar)',  Dr.  John  Gordon  Smith,  287  ; 

Mr.  Aicock,  160;  Dr.  Darwall,  128  ; 

Charles  Thackrah,  Esq.,  416  ;  Baron 

Boyer      • 640 

Observations  on  pericarditis  .  .  .  694 
Observations    on   blennorrhagia,   by  P. 

Ricord 235,  363 

Obstetric  auscultation,  by  E.  Kennedy  .  465 
Obturator  netve,   distribution   of,   463, 
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529  ;  connexion  of    .  .  463,  49^ 

Obstruction  in  passing  a  bougie  from  a 

false  membrane         .         .  .  .719 

(Esophagus,  structure  of,  220  ;  scirrhos 

of,  447 ;  aflPections  of        .  •         .  456 

Olecranon,7nicture  of  .         .         .  .21b 

Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Lectures,  by  Sir 

George  Ballingall     .         .         •         •   403 
Ophthalmia,  chronic      •         .          .          .96 
Organic  nature  of  tubercles,  by  A.  Thom- 
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Ovary,  eitirpation  of     .         .         .         .32 
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Paralysis      .....  .  BC7 

Paralysis  of  the  msophsgtts  .  .  297 

Paracentesis 616 
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Parliamentary  inquiry  into  medical  ie» 

fom         ....«•  5K 
Partiality  for  difference  of  studies  .  4*^ 

Parturition,  hygiene  of  .  .  .  .%>) 

Patella,  diseased,  159;  fracture  of  the  .  317 
Pathological    anatomists    and     Hippo- 

cratists 655 

Pathology  of  cholera,  439 ;   of  the  di- 
gestive system,  454 ;  of  fever    .         .  636 
Pdthoiogy  aod  treatment  of  diseases  of 

the  digestive  system  .  .  741 

Pelvis,  separation  of  the  bones  of  the     .129 
Penis,  sloughing  of       .         .'         .         .671 
Perforation  of  the  stomach    .         .         .  g*i5 
Pericarditis,  diagnosis  of,  206;  combined 
with  abdominal  disease,  332;  seme> 
iology,  pathology,  and  treatment  of, 
412;  observations  on         •         .         .  691 
Periosteal  action  ....  452 

Periosttiis,  observations  on,   110,  356; 

symptoms  and  treatment  of        .         ,  357 
Peritonitis  from  perfotaiion  of  the  sto- 
mach, 328 ;  diagnosis  of,  329 ;   treat- 
ment of  by  opium     ....  ^10 

Pessaries 7S8 
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form 572 

P-hagedsnicsore.  739;  treatment  of  741,  801 
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103,101 
Phillips's  Essay  on  Inflammation  .  311 

Phlebitis,  322 ;  symptoms  and  cause  of 

323;  tieatmeniof  .  .  .324 
Phlegmasia  dolens  ....  323 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas,  517 ;  treatment 

of 619 

Phthisis  laryngea,  case  of,  199;  comd[i. 
cation  with  phthisis  pulmonalis,  l99 ; 
treated  by  cnloride   ....  291 
Phthisis,  by  E.  C.  Waring     .         .        .751 
Physical  and  moral  disqualiBcations.     .  619 
Physician,  conspiracy  against,  &42;  in 
Ireland,  remuneration  of   •         .        .  756 
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Precaution  against  syphilis    .         .         .  641 
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infants     ..*...  815 
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Pregnancy  and  delivery,  signs  of,  by  W. 
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lustrative of 421 
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358,  522,  619.  677,  810 
Ryan,  Dr.,  and  Mr.  Stanley's  opinion  on 

the  n:orbid  preparaiions  of  Mr.  Salmon  586 
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Salmon's,  Mr.,  reply  to  Dr.  O'Beirne  .  583 
Salmon,  Mr.,  note  from  .  628 
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Salivdtion  a  criterion  of  the  influence  of 
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Sanctum 320,  384 
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philis         737 
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Scalp,  laceration  of  the  .  .  .218 
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don       262 

Scirrhus  of  the  oesophagus  •  .  447 
Scott's  method  of  treating  diseased  joints  549 
Seat  of  stricture 462 
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Secale  corautum  io  bsmorrhaf^,  leucor- 
rbcea,  and  gooorrboea,  553,  575 ;  in 
meoorrhagia,  haemorrhage  from  the 
rectum,  555 ;  ia  bcmatemeaia,  556  ; 
iu  epistaxia  and  baemoptoe,  557  ;  in 
hsmoptysis,  558  ;  in  haBmorrhage  from 
the  gums,  559,  589 ;  ia  gleet  .  .  591 
Secale  corautum  in  araenorrboBa  .  .  788 
Secondary  venereal  ulceration  .  773 

Secondary  false  aneurism  .  225 

Secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  612; 

treatment  of 802 

Sequestrum,  absorption  of  .  .  .  453 
Session  of  1832-33,  conclusion  of  .  459 
Severe  compound  fracture     .  .  410 

Sigaultian  operation      .  .93 

Skio,  diseases  of 203 
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Smith,  Dr.  J.  Gordon,  death  of  .  .  287 
Solid  food  of  infants  .  .  •  •  680 
Spasmodic  croup  of  infaots    .  .  661 

Spasmodic  and  permanent  stricture  of 

the  urethra 717 

Specific  diseases 612 

Speculum  used  by  Lisfranc  .  •  .  782 
Spinal  canal,  fluid  in  it  .  .  .  830 
Spine,  curvature  of,  in  girls  .  .  .  515 
Spine,  fracture  of  ....  735 

Spleen,  enormous  development  of,  64  ; 

rupture  of 219 

Sprains,  163  ;  symptoms  of,  163  ;  treat- 
ment of 164 

Spurzheim  and  Gall  .  .  .  •  214 
Statutes  of  the  Umversity  of  Edinburgh  721 
Stethoscopic  phenomena  .  200 

Sihenia  and  asthenia  ....  420 
Stirling  Dispensary,  cases  in  .  308,  338 

St.  John  Long 251 

Stoke?,  Dr.  William,  clinical  lectures  of, 

6, 198,  230,  294,  328,  390,  419,  454 
Stokes,  Dr..  on  the  Theory  and  Piactice 

of  Medicine,  650,  710,  741,  774,  805 
Strabismus,  instautaueous  .96 

Strychnine  in  malignant  cholera  61,  86 ; 

in  nervous  disorders  .         .  627 

Subluxation  of  the  jaw  .         .35 

Suckling,  diseases  caused  by  it  .  .  628 
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nan  726 

Sympathy,  laws  of,  422  ;  remaiks  on  .  423 
Sympathy  between  the  head  and  stomach  790 
Synovitis,  observations  on  •  .  .110 
Surgeons  entitled  to  dispense  medicines 

in  surgical  cases        ....  795 
Syphilis,  612, 641 ;  in  infants,  804;  com- 
municated during  treatment,  29  ;  af- 
fecting the  nose,  348,  596  ;  numerous 
origins  of,  612;  communicability  of 
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without  sores,  642 ;  curabilitj  of  with- 
out  mercury,  644;  primary  and  se- 
condary symptoms  of  .  738,  772 
Syphilitic  ulceration  .  •  .  1*^'.^ 
Syphilitic  excoriations  .  .  .  .  <*<"1 
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gri. 392 
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development  of,  335  ;  external  causes 
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Throat,  ulcerous  excoriation  of,  801 ; 

phagedaenic  ulceiation  of  .         .         .801 
Tibia,  necrosis  of  .         .         .         .15^ 

Tic  doloureux,  823 ;  cured  by  stramonium  ^1 

Tight  lacing 5'> 

Tinea  favosa,  204 ;  granulata,  206 ;  fur- 

furacea,  207  ;  asbestina,  241 ;  mucosa  212 
Tipper ary,  meeting  of  the  piofession  at  .    ^6 
Tobacco  in  croup          ....  666 
Topical  applications  in  the  venereal  dis- 
ease          705 

Tourniquets,  employment  of  in  disnnited 

fracture  of  the  f6mur  •         .         .  2S7 

Trachea,  wounds  in      ...         .  699 

Traill,  Dr.   .        .       .         .        .        .444 
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disease     ......  674 

Tiaumatic  delirium       ....  617 
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Tubeicles,  organic  nature  of,  623;  in 
the  origin  of  some  of  the    cerebral 

neives 796 
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on  the  thigh,  excision  of,  508;  in  the 
neck,  weighing  four  pounds,  767  ;  on 
the  cheek,  190,  219 ;  pulsating.  226; 
internal  and  external  tu  the  oesophagus  297 
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toms and  causes  of   .  .  577 
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